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THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER 

By  lzaak  Walton 

This  “Fishermen’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Happiness”  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard  exquisite 
edition  of  Walton’s  great  Classic.  16  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Janies  H.  Thorpe.  Hand- 
somely bound.  Large  4 to.  Cloth.  Net  $3.50  Three-fourths  Turkey  Morocco  Net  $15.00. 

GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder , LL.D. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  provide  a well  illustrated  condensed  account  of  the  game  fishes 
of  the  world.  Over  100  illustrations.  Handsomely  bound.  J^arge  8vo.  Net,  $5.00.  Three-fourths 
Turkey  Morocco . Net  $10.00. 


“THE  IDYL  OF  THE 

SPLIT-BAMBOO” 

By  Geo.  Parker  Holden 
Author  of  “Streamcraft” — with  Foreword 
by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  A valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  practical  literature  of  ang- 
ling. This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the 
construction  of  the  Split-Bamboo  Rod  in 
a way  as  distinctively  as  "Streamcraft” 
occupies  its  special  field.  Elaborately  il- 
lustrated. 12m0.  handsomely  bound,  net, 
$3.00.  Three-fourths  Turkey  Morocco,  net, 
$10.00. 


STREAMCRAFT: 

An  Angling  Manual 

By  Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden 
This  deals  with  the  selection,  care  and 
rigging  of  the  rod;  the  art  of  casting; 
trout  habits;  lures  and  their  use,  includ- 
ing stream  entomology.  10  full  page  col- 
ored Illustrations  showing  Flies  in  tlicir 
natural  colors,  and  numerous  black  and 
whites.  Colored  cover  jacket.  16mo.  Silk 
Cloth.  Net  $2.50.  Three-fourths  Turkey 
Morocco.  Net  $10.00. 


“CASTING  TACKLE 

AND  METHODS” 

By  O.  W.  Smith 

Fishing  Editor  of  “Outdoor  Life”  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  embody  not  only  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  forty  years  of  ang- 
ling, but  also  to  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  well-known  angling  experts.  A 
valuable  book  for  both  the  old-timer  and 
the  amateur.  Elaborately  illustrated. 
Large  12mo.  Silk  Cloth,  net,  $3.00.  Three- 
fourths  Turkey  Morocco,  net,  $10.00. 


BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH,  AND  OTHER  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA 

By  James  A.  Hens  hall,  M.D. 

Author  of  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass.”  The  most  comprehen- 
sive book  on  American  game  fishes  published.  Describes  in 
detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of  game  fish.  Many  illus- 
trations and  frontispiece  and  cover  jacket  in  color.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  Cloth.  Net  $3.00.  Three-fourths  Turkey  Morocco.  Net  $10.00. 


BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS  AND  MORE 
ABOUT  THE  BLACK  BASS 

By  James  A.  Henshall,  M.D. 

This  is  a complete  treatise  on  Bass,  containing  not  only  advice 
as  to  the  methods  of  angling,  but  also  a scientific  history  of 
the  species.  The  greatest  book  of  its  kind  published.  140 

illustrations  Handsome  3-colored  cover  jacket.  1 2mo.  Silk  Cloth. 
Net  $3.00.  Three-fourths  Turkey  Morocco.  Net  $10.00. 
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GOIN’  FISHIN’” 

By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fish 
ing”  and  “Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits.”  In- 
troduction by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 
A new  book  for  the  every  now-and-then 
fisherman  as  well  as  the  expert  angler. 
Fishing  facts  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
all  lovers  of  the  Outdoors,  Many  illustra- 
tions from  photographs.  Ho  angler’s  li- 
brary complete  without  it.  Large  12»i0. 
Silk  Cloth,  net.  $3.00.  Three-fourths  Tur- 
key Morocco,  net,  $10.00. 


FISHING  TACKLE 
AND  KITS 

By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fish- 
ing” and  “Goin’  Fishin’.”  Essentially  a 
practical  book.  How,  when  and  where 
to  fish,  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for 
all  angles  of  fishing  for  the  fresh  water 
game  fishes.  Many  illustrations  from 
photographs.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large 
12 mo.  Silk  Cloth.  Net  $3.00.  Three-fourths 
Turkey  Morocco.  Net  $10.00. 


LAKE  AND  STREAM 
GAME  FISHING 

By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  “Goin’  Fishin’  ” and  “Fishing 
Tackle  and  Kits.”  A practical  book  on 
popular  fresh  water  game  fish,  the  tackle 
necessary  and  how  to  use  it,  written  in  a 
Pal-to-Pal  style  from  actual  fishing  ex- 
periences. Many  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12 mo. 
Silk  Cloth.  Net  $3.00.  Three-fourths  Tur- 
key Morocco.  Net  $10.00. 
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By  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden 
Net  $3.00. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  RIFLE  PRACTICE  with  a Chapter  on  Revolver  Shooting  by  Col.  A.  J. 
MacNab,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  elaborately  illustrated,  will  he  GIVEN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
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deliveries. 
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BOOKS  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING 

ANGLERS’  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer 

A practical  manual  for  all  those  who  want  to 
make  their  own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains 
a review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a discussion  of 
materials,  a list  of  the  tools  needed,  description 
of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  al 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing 
salmon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding 
varnishing,  etc.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  Supplement,  More 
About  the  Black  Bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  0.  W. 

Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  ang- 
ling experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the 
information  which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  .Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  12mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner  and  Frank  Stick.  If  you  arc  a surf 
angler,  here  is  the  book  you  have  long  been 
waiting  for.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with 
Beach  Camping — Tackle  and  Equipment — Off- 
shore Fishing  for  Tuna  and  Bluefish — Shark 
Fishing — Channel  Bass  and  Striped  Bass  Fish- 
ing— Surf  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and 
many  others.  The  authors  are  too  well  known 
in  the  sporting  world  to  need  any  introduction. 
It  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photograpns 
and  paintings  by  Mr.  Stick,  the  well  known 
artist  and  collaborating  author.  Single  copies 
$3.00. 

FISH  CULTURE,  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish  and  aquar- 
iums. The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded 
by  experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has 
produced  a most  valuable  document.  $2.00. 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie  Car- 
rol. How,  when  and  where  to  fish,  and  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  for  all  angles  of  fishing 
for  the  fresh-water  game  fish.  Habits  and  pe- 


culiarities of  the  basses,  muskellonge,  trout, 
pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed  pike.  Fishing  facts 
that  will  make  the  tyro  an  expert  angler  and 
the  expert  more  finished  in  the  art.  Things 
worth  knowing  about  tackle,  kits  and  equip- 
ment secured  from  actual  tests  and  investiga- 
tions. Many  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo.  $3.00. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FISHES  (2  vols.). 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Recognized  the 
world  over  as  a most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
great  work,  published  in  two  cloth  bound  vol- 
umes of  more  than  600  pages  each,  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  is  invaluable  to 
anyone  interested  in  fish  or  fishing.  It  de- 
scribes the  different  species  of  fish  in  a man- 
ner that  enables  you  to  identify  them.  It  tells 
of  their  life  and  habits:  how,  when  and  where 
different  species  are  caught.  . . . How  fish 
breathe,  smell,  taste  and  talk.  It  treats  on 
migratory  fish,  colors  of  fish,  food  value  of  fish, 
the  mythology  of  fishes;  mermaid,  monkfish, 
bishop-fish,  sea-serpents,  etc.  Its  description  of 
popular  fishes  includes  trout,  flounder,  catfish, 


perch,  bass,  swordfish,  eel,  galing,  blackfish, 
sand-darter,  mullet,  mackerel,  herring,  king- 
fisli,  halibut  and  other  species;  pond-skippers, 
cave-fish,  file-fish,  tiigger-fish.  headlight-fish, 
trunk-fish  and  other  species  of  freak  fish  too 
numerous  to  mention  are  fully  described. 
Packed  ready  for  shipment  these  two  volumes 
weigh  ten  pounds.  Price,  delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  $12.00.  Canadian 
orders  subject  to  extra  shipping  charge  and 
custom  fee. 

THE  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  LL.D.  This  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  provide  a well  illustrated 
condensed  account  of  the  principal  game  fishes 
of  the  world.  Large  8vo.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated. Handsomely  bound.  $5.00. 

GOIN’  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,”  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing’’:  editor  of  The  National  Sports- 
man, Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  Introduc- 
tion by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  A new 
book  for  the  every  now-and-then  fisherman  as 
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■well  as  the  expert  angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts 
gathered  from  lake  and  stream  fishing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  illustrations  from 
photographs.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large 
12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 

Dixie  Carrol.  A practical  book  'on  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
hew  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a “pal” 
to  “pal’’  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  cRsciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Price  $3.00; 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL.  By 
Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler’s  flies  apd  how  to  tie  them,  including 
3 description  of  'file  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  No  ’Other  volume  of  American  ang- 
ling is  so  authoritative  and  comprehensive. 
Handsomely  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Light 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
black  and  whites.  The  book  in  size  handy 
for  the  pocket.  $2.50. 

TALES  OF  FISHES,  By  Zane  Grey.  Among 
deep-sea  fishers  Zane  Grey  stands  out  almost  as 
conspicuously  as  he  does  among  novelists. 
Many  adventures  have  been  his,  and  most  of 
them  are  told  of  in  these  fascinating  true  tales, 
which  are  fully  illustrated  with  delightful  pho- 
tographs taken  on  the  scene  of  action.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Grey’s  novels  will  know 
with  what  vividness  he  has  pictured  these  epi- 
sodes in  a true  sportsman’s  life.  Elaborately 
illustrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By  Dr. 
Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T.  Whiffen. 

This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  “Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  Cloth.  $3.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 

In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how 
when  and  where  they  are  caught  and  gives 
other  data  of  intense  interest  to  the  angler. 
Price  $2.00. 

DOG  BOOKS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $2.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNTING  DOG.  By  War- 
ren H.  Miller.  If  you  own  hunting  dogs 
this  is  the  book  for  you!  252  pages,  34  illus- 
trations $2.50. 


AIREDALE,  SETTER  AND  HOUND,  By  War- 
ren H.  Miller.  A tale  of  three  dogs.  If  you 
own  but  one  hunting  dog,  or  a couple  of  them, 
this  will  be  the  book  you  will  want  for  rais- 
ing and  training  him.  The  book  concentrates 
on  the  hunting  dogs  most  generally  used — - 
setters  (English,  Llewellin  and  Irish),  pointers, 
airedales,  coon  hounds  and  fox  hounds.  How 
to  pick  your  pup,  train  him,  doctor  him,  feed 
him  and  house  him,  are  described  in  this  story 
of  the  author’s  own  dogs.  164  pages,  35  illus- 
trations. Paper,  ,$1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 

Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations,  $1.00. 

THE  BULL  TERRIER.  By  Wiiliam  Haynes. 

A guide  to  the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his 
own  kennel  manager.  A full  description  is 
given  of  the  best  types  and  standards  of  dogs. 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 

FOX  HOUND,  THE.  By  Rogert  D.  Williams. 

Author  of  “Horse  and  Hound.”  Discusses 
types,  methods  of  training,  kenneling,  diseases 
and  all  the  other  practical  points  relating  to 
the  use  and  care  of  the  hound,  etc.  Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

FOX  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 

As  in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr. 
Haynes  takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
breed,  its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more 
exclusive  representatives  down  to  the  present 
time.  Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and 
kenneling  in  sickness  and  health — and  the  vari- 
ous uses  to  which  he  can  be  put — are  among 
the  phases  handled.  $2.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  Bruette. 

Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  training  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  the  important  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  life.  It  is  a book  well  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trainer  and  handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs.  Point- 
ers, Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  No- 
menclature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thy- 
self, First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing 
Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning, 
Dont’s.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $2.00. 

NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T.  Hammond. 

A most  practical  book  for  the  dog  fancier,  based 
largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation  that 
dogs  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from 
too  much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Clean- 
liness, Diet,  Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exer- 
cise, Common  Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions, 
Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema,  Need  of  Proper 
Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange,  Nervous 
System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illustrated,  161 
pages.  $2.00. 

POCKET  KENNEL  RECORD.  A handy  book 
for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and  trans- 
actions, relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  for- 
getting important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to 
memory.  Black  seal.  $2.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By  S.  T.  Ham- 
mond. The  fundamental  principles  of  dog 
training  described  in  this  book  were  adopted 
by  the  writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  book 
will  prove  of  special  value  in  dog  training  for 
amateur  or  professional.  $2.00. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 

Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 


most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published,  and 
does  not  need  any  introduction  to  the  old-time 
Forest  and  Stream  readers.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  AND  GUN  CRAFT 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  No  single  gunner,  however 
wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered  the 
whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none 
knows  so  much  about  the  sport  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each  one  may 
acquire  a vast  amount  of  novel  information  by 
reading  this  complete  and  most  interesting  book. 
It  describes,  with  a portrait,  every  species  of 
duck,  goose,  and  swan  known  to  North  Amer- 
ica; tells  of  the  various  methods  to  capture 
each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and 
boat9  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  ac- 
count ever  published  of  the  retrieving  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dog.  About  600  pages,  58  por- 
traits of  fowl,  8 full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot 
Townsend.  Library  edition.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustration  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRD  SHOOTING.  By 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Describes  the  habits 
of  woodcock,  snipe,  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  quail 
and  all  upland  game  birds  followed  with  dog 
and  gun.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  numerous  drawings. 
A work  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  as  well 
as  the  sportsman.  $5.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By  Elisha  J. 
Lewis,  M.D.  An  exceptionally  entertaining 
and  reliable  manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  literature  of  field  sports.  It  presents  chap- 
ters of  importance  on  the  care,  treatment  and 
breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  instructive 
descriptive  chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use. 
The  haunts  and  habits  of  American  game  are 
described  truthfully.  The  book  contains  550 
pages  of  most  interesting  matter  to  any  sports- 
man. $2.00. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND  FISH- 
ING. By  Warren  H.  Miller.  The  most  popu- 
lar book  of  the  kind  ever  written.  Just  what 
your  boy  wants  to  learn — fishing  for  trout  and 
bass,  wing  shooting,  rifle  shooting,  and  camp- 
ing out.  Cheap,  yet  efficient  outfits,  easy  for 
a boy  to  buy,  are  described,  so  no  money  will 
be  wasted  on  something  that  he  cannot  use. 
Get  this  for  your  boy,  and  it  will  be  his  most 
prized  book.  291  pages,  61  illustrations.  $2.00. 

CAMP  CRAFT.  By  Warren  H.  Miller.  With 
an  introduction  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

A practical  handbook  on  camping  out.  going 
light.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  called  “the  Ness- 
muk  of  today,”  and  this  book  is  the  theory  and 
practice  of  that  old  wizard  of  the  woods  brought 
down  to  date.  $1.50. 
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OLD  ALBERT  OF  CHEMUNG 

MOVED  BY  THE  MAGIC  OF  NORTHERN  CAMPFIRES  AN  OJIBWAY 
INDIAN  RECOUNTS  THE  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  HIS  PEOPLE 


“’HE  incidents  in  this  story  are  com- 
piled from  a diary  of  1916  and  detail 
a canoe  trip  in  the  Burleigh  Lake 
jion  of  Ontario.  This  country  is  so 
tie  known  and  so  accessible  that  it 
>uld  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
lerican  fisherman.  Such  a wonderful 
rersity  of  lakes,  which  for  beauty  I 
ve  never  seen  excelled — and  supreme 
ling  for  muscallonge,  small  and  large- 
iuth  bass,  charr  and  lake  trout  in 
sat  abundance  and  taken  in  the  most 
rfect  waters.  The  lakes  are  chain  upon 
ain,  numberless  and  all  connected  or 
sily  portaged.  To  the  lover  of  angling 
will  be  a revelation. 

[ arrived  at  Buckhom  on  the  morning 
ige,  to  find  my  old  guide  awaiting  me 
the  little  hotel  in  this  spot — so  notable 
the  security  of  its  fame,  as  the  finest 
iscallonge  fishing  place  in  Canada,  and 
e of  the  best  in  the  world. 

My  guide  is  the  centre  of  the  story.  I 
d first  met  Old  Albert  away  North 
me  ten  years  ago ; he  was  trapping 
ere  and  I was  fishing  the  then  virgin 
iters  of  the  upper  Montreal  River.  I 
ppened  on  his  cabin  at  the  close  of  a 
lg,  troublesome  paddle  and  whether 
ilcome  or  not,  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
mp  at  the  clearing.  Any  misgiving 
iad  had  as  to  my  welcome  was  soon  dis- 
lled  for  in  the  silent  Indian  way  he 
Id  me,  “he  had  a bunk  for  any  guest 
e trail  or  river  brought.” 

That  first  night  together  was  spent 
incipally  in  gazing  into  the  flames  of 
e stone  and  blue  clay  fireplace  and  si- 
ntly  smoking  our  pipes.  I saw  Old  Al- 
rt  several  times  after  that  and  found 
at  he  came  from  my  part  of  the  South- 
nd;  the  lakes  and  rivers  I had  traveled 
ere  his  home.  The  bond  was  made  which 
as  in  after  years  to  ripen  into  a friend- 
dp  which  is  only  possible  with  the  In- 
an  who  knows  that  the  common  ground 
^ tween  is  for  the  feet  of  both  to  be  trod- 
;n  with  understanding.  I lost  him  for  a 
!W  years,  then  upon  my  annual  inquiry 
3 to  where  in  the  North  he  was,  I learned 
iat  he  had  returned  to  stay  at  the  Indian 


By  CHARLES  MEAK1NS 

village  of  his  youth  on  the  Curve  Lake 
Reservation.  I hurried  to  see  him  and 
found  him  aged  but  still  the  same  friend, 
and  when  I asked  if  he  would  be  my  com- 
panion on  a fishing  trip  he  seemed  pleased 
and  anxious  to  go.  I was  glad  of  my  tact 
in  omitting  the  word  “guide.” 

OLD  Albert  is  one  of  the  type,  now  so 
few,  which  has  all  the  silent  ideal- 
ism of  the  great  nature-loving  and 
nature-fearing  Indian.  Of  medium  stat- 
ure, he  has  the  eyes  of  one  continually 


The  author  with  a string  of  bass 


looking  into  the  past, — an  expression  I 
have  noted  in  many  of  the  older  Indians — 
and  with  hair  quite  white,  unusual  in  the 
Indian,  but  I found  out  later  he  had  been 
gray  as  a youth.  Being  an  Ojibway 
(Water  Indian),  he  was  not  at  his  best 
on  shore,  but  in  the  canoe,  there  are  no 


words  to  describe  the  symmetry  of  motion 
or  the  absolute  life  of  the  canoe  in  his 
hands.  One  must  needs  see  it  to  appre- 
ciate what  such  mastery  means. 

I had  written  ahead  to  outfit  and  have 
everything  ready  so  it  was  only  a matter 
of  moments  till  we  had  stored  the  duffle 
and  were  away.  As  we  left  the  little 
landing  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  paddled 
into  the  ripple  of  the  stream  connecting 
Buckhorn  Lake  and  Deer  Bay,  I felt  we 
had  started  on  adventure. 

We  had  hardly  left  the  stream,  which 
at  this  point  is  close  to  its  entrance  to 
Deer  Bay,  when  Old  Albert  said:  “The 
day  looks  right.”  The  hint  was  enough 
and  quietly  turning  from  my  position  as 
bow  paddle  I sat  facing  him  and  began  to 
get  the  rod  and  tackle  out, — the  bait,  a 
long  copper  willow  leaf  spoon  which  I have 
found  the  choicest  lure  for  the  “Musky” 
in  these  waters.  Meanwhile  Albert  had 
guided  the  canoe  to  the  lee  shore  and  with 
slow,  even  strokes,  we  passed  a small 
point  where  in  the  eddy  of  the  water  I 
saw  the  long,  narrow  leaf  of  the  bass 
weed  trailing.  We  were  just  outside  the 
outermost  edge  of  the  bed, — then  came 
the  strike — the  whirr  of  the  reel,  the  long 
tip  of  the  rod  which  seemed  to  become 
part  of  the  line  and  then  fifty  feet  behind 
the  canoe,  a living  arch  of  silver  throwing 
itself  up  and  out  of  the  water,  shaking 
its  wolfish  head  and  making  it  “touch 
and  go”  as  to  whether  or  not  I could  reel 
in  fast  enough  to  save  the  hook  from 
being  shaken  out  of  the  mouth.  He  struck 
the  water,  the  line  eased,  my  heart  sank! 
I had  fished  the  muscallonge  many  times 
before  but  that  important  second  will  al- 
ways be  the  same.  I knew  that  after  the 
“break”  they  invariably  eased  the  barb  by 
following  the  strain  for  a short  distance, 
but  in  those  few  seconds,  the  swimming 
forward  of  the  fish  makes  the  “Musky” 
angler  think  of  the  old  cattleman  who 
said:  “Success  isn’t  in  playing  a good 
hand,  but  in  playing  a poor  hand  well.” 
You  think  you  have  played  your  good 
strike  poorly,  till  you  feel  a tightening 
of  the  line  and  'the  fight  is  on  again. 
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Never  after  the  first  slack  of  the  line  are 
you  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
on!  He  is  or  he  isn’t.  In  this  case  he 
was  very  much  on,  for  after  twenty  min- 
utes of  excitement  he  came  to  the  net  on 
his  side,  beaten.  Old  Albert’s  handling 
of  the  canoe  had  been  superb!  Not  a 
word  had  been  spoken  but  the  play  had 
been  watched  with  unshown  interest.  He 
made  no  comment  but  removed  the  hook 
and  taking  the  scales  weighed  the  fish  (18 
lbs.  and  a fraction),  then  quietly  dropped 
the  spoon  back  in  the  water,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  in  the  line  and  resuming 
the  paddle.  It  was  a succession  of  four 
strikes  and  four  lucky  landings  before  we 
made  the  mouth  of  Deer  Bay  Creek. 

Turning  the  low  point,  we  paddled  a 
little  over  a mile  through  a cranberry 
swamp,  the  channel  winding  sharply  one 
bend  after  another,  through  the  under- 
growth (where  the  muskrat  and  shore 
beaver  have  their  homes)  and  into  the 
creek,  which,  in  reality,  is  a fair-sized 


it  up,  I went  back  to  camp  and  selected  a 
small  floating  bait,  then  going  to  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  pool,  I cast  down  stream 
and  let  the  bait  play  gently  in  the  just 
perceptible  current.  It  hadn’t  wobbled 
ten  feet  when  I had  a strike — a small- 
mouth  of  a little  over  two  pounds,  and  in 
ten  minutes  I took  four,  all  of  a size — 
a supper  for  a king.  Old  Albert  can  cook 
fish  THAT  ARE  COOKED,  with  a slice 
of  pork  and — but  what’s  the  use — the 
thought  of  it  makes  me  “woods-sick.” 

THE  tin  dishes  were  washed,  the  frying 
pan  scoured  with  sand,  the  sun  had 
just  gone  down  over  the  purple  hills 
of  Lake  Catchicoma,  logs  were  on  the  fire, 
the  evening  pipes  lighted  and  the  whip- 
poorwill behind  the  camp  was  singing  its 
incessant,  breathless  serenade,  there  was 
the  cry  of  a loon  in  the  distance  and  over- 
head a lazy,  effortless  winging  crane  was 
wending  its  homeward  way.  It  was  per- 
fect, this  evening  in  its  sounding  stillness! 


Deer  Bay  Creek  in  the  Burleigh  Lake  region  of  Ontario 


river.  The  swamp  gradually  narrowed 
till  we  came  to  the  real  stream.  A mile 
up  this  stream  we  came  to  our  first  “white 
water,”  then  after  the  portage,  into  a 
lovely  seven-mile  stretch  winding  snake- 
like through  a maple  and  hardwood  forest 
of  perfect  trees,  huge,  spreading,  majes- 
tic and  reaching  over  the  bank.  We  pad- 
died  in  the  shade  in  water  so  clear,  one 
could  count  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom  and 
see  the  fish  dart  darkly  through  the 
water,  across  the  sun-shot  spaces  be- 
tween the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

Leaving  the  wooded  stream,  we  rounded 
a sharp  turn  to  find  the  remains  of  an  old 
lumber  dam,  which  still  held  up  consid- 
erable water,  making  a great  pool  on  the 
up-stream  side.  As  it  showed  signs  of 
haying  been  a river  camping  place  of  the 
lumberman,  in  the  days  past,  we  decided 
to  camp  on  the  old  site. 

It  was  early  evening  and  the  sun  had 
still  a long  trail  to  travel,  so,  after  help- 
ing with  the  tent,  I took  the  fly-book  and 
went  to  the  pool.  I cast  for  half  an  hour, 
from  all  angles  of  the  shore,  and,  though 
I could  see  them  in  the  pool,  the  bass 
would  not  rise  to  the  fly.  Before  giving 


As  we  sat  and  smoked,  I tried  to  ment- 
ally suggest  to  my  companion  what  I so 
much  desired  to  know — the  ideal  of  the 
Indian  and  the  old  verbal  history  of  the 
Ojibway,  the  Water-tribe  of  the  Algon- 
quin. Old  Albert  must  have  sensed  my 
thoughts  for  he  looked  away  at  the  crane 
still  floating  leisurely  to  its  nest,  now  a 
speck  almost  in  the  halo  of  the  sunset 
and  with  a faint  smile,  said : “Shuh-shuh- 
gah  (the  heron)  loses  itself  in  the  West, 
— it  flies  no  one  knows  where  but  tomor- 
row’s dawn  will  see  it  again.  It  is  like 
my  people, — who  can  say  where  they  have 
gone?  They  were  many,  now  they  are 
few.  The  sunset  has  taken  them  to  itself 
but  will  the  dawn  bring  them  again; — 
Who  can  tell? 

“In  my  youth  I was  called  Waw-be- 
ahmek  (the  white  beaver).  We  were  a 
big,  proud  people;  the  lakes  and  rivers 
were  ours,  now  we  are  small  and  ever 
smaller;  the  sunset  is  gradually  taking 
us  to  itself ; — the  dawn  may  come,  I 
don’t  know.  This  I remember — my 
mother’s  mother  told  me: — Many,  many 
years  ago,  before  the  white  man  came  to 
the  Southern  shore  of  the  Great  Salt 
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Waters,  the  Indian  lived  in  peace;  yea: [lit 
on  years  had  we  peace  one  with  anothe:  Jtt 
it  was  a time  of  plenty  and  we  were  ha;  ^ 
py.  The  land  was  large  and  Gitcli  Jet 
Manito,  the  Master  of  Life,  gave  to  j Jlo 
in  abundance.  l 

“In  that  day  a council  of  the  natioi 
was  held  to  make  a universal  law  whit  i 
would  govern  all  the  tribes  and  ler  I 
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them  into  a further  understanding 
the  beauty  of  justice  and  peace.  T]  f 
council  was  held  at  the  Isle  of  Gitch  f 
Manito  in  the  Huron  Water.  In  tl  a 
Moon  of  Leaves  (May)  were  gather) 
together  all  the  old  men,  wise  councillo: 
and  chiefs  from  all  the  nations.  Fro  if 
Wabasso  (North)  came  the  Cree  ai  a 
Blackfeet,  from  Mudjekee  (West)  t)  K 
Sioux,  Dakota  and  Lakota,  from  Shawo:  „ 
dasee  (South)  the  Seminole  and  Cher 
kee,  from  Wa-bum  (East)  the  Wabanak 
Penobscot  and  Passamquody  and  all  i 
our  Winnebago,  Algonquin,  ChippewLL 
Huron,  Delaware  and  Seneca. 

“All  were  gathered; — one  thousar 
chiefs  in  council,  in  the  Moon  of  Leave 


At  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  fire  in  tl® 


circle  at  its  height,  the  sky  clear  as  tl!  > 
polished  head  of  the  hunting-spear,— ! t 
cloud,  as  delicate  as  Mahushbe  (tl  j 
white  swan),  covered  the  moon  and  i | 
the  fire-light  stood  Chibiabos,  the  Moul 
of  Gitchi-Manito,  the  Master  of  Lif,  ' 
known  of  old  time  as  the  Great  Counci  ^ 
the  worker  on  earth  of  all  things  goo  j 
Even  the  night  birds  were  still  as  tl  j 
council  awaited  His  message.  Lookim  T 
slowly  around  the  entire  circle,  Chibit 
bos  raised  the  two  fingers  of  peace  air 
in  a voice  as  gentle  as  Segwm  (tl 
Spring)  he  said:  ‘The  Gitchi-Manito 
pleased ; His  face  is  bright  with  the  ha] 
piness  of  His  children,  the  day  is  fa: 
and  live  you  still  in  peace  and  in  justit 
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rule  the  land.  There  will  come  in  a fi 
ture  day  a stranger  among  you.  Remen 
ber  in  that  day  to  dwell  in  peace  air1 
exact  justice  among  yourselves  and  froi 
the  stranger.  Let  hospitality  rule  tl) 
land;  all  will  be  well  and  the  land  pier 
tiful  for  all.  Heed  the  word;  do  nr 
raise  the  spear  of  war  among  yourselvC 
and  all  will  be  well.  I am  the  messengt 
of  Gitchi-Manito,  the  Master  of  Life ;—  '1 
He  has  spoken.’ 

“The  silver  swan  obscured  the  moo1 
and  Chibiabos  had  returned  to  the  Ma,1 
ter  of  Life.  Solemnly  the  council  dir 
cussed  the  message. 

“Years  passed,  many  years,  then  froi 
the  Southland  came  the  message  of  th 
Great  Cheemaun  (canoe).  The  East  an 
North  also  sent  the  message.  The  Whit 
Man  had  come — the  Stranger  of  Gitch: 
Manito’s  message.  Few  years  passe 
and  the  white  nations  fought  amon 
themselves, — still  the  Indian  peoples  we 
corned  all  with  peace,  hospitality  an 
justice. 

“Then  Mitchi  Manito  (the  Spirit  c 
Evil)  soiled  the  nation.  Our  forefather 
joined  the  white  man  and  took  up  th 
spear  of  war  against  each  other.  Gitcl 
Manito,  the  Master  of  Life,  had  turne 
his  face  away. 

“This  is  the  history  of  our  people.  ] 
is  an  old,  old  story.  The  Dawn  ma 
bring  them  back.  Who  can  say?” 

The  fire  was  in  embers.  I could  nc 
speak.  It  was  the  Moon  of  Leaves  agaii 
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Id  Albert  rose,  looking  older  and  a 
;tle  stooped;  he  walked  quietly  to  the 
Ige  of  the  pool.  The  full  moon,  was  re- 
nted in  his  serious  face.  A little  fleecy 
oud  was  gently  crossing  the  moon, 
uietly  I went  into  the  tent. 


rHE  sun  was  just  edging  over  the 
hilltop,  touching  the  trees  with  the 
1 gold  of  the  new  day  as  I came  out 
r the  tent.  'Old  Albert  was  at  the  edge 
the  stream, — and  thrown  up  on  the 
ink  an  iron-wood  pole  with  a short  line 
itached.  He  was  cleaning  four  bass 
>r  breakfast.  We  started  immediately 
liter — steadily  up  stream,  over  small 
irries,  through  the  ripples  and,  as  we 
ere  anxious  to  make  the  fifteen  miles 
- Stop-Log  Lake  by  noon,  we  did  not 
Ike  time  to  fish. 

The  beauty  of  the  creek  up  which  we 
iddled  was  exquisite.  It  winds  through 
ie  thickly  wooded  country  and  after 
aving  the  mouth  with  its  maples  one 
i in  the  pines  all  the  way.  The  farther 
b the  stream,  the  higher  the  banks  and 
ie  surrounding  country  till  the  huge 
ine-covered  granite  hills  are  a hundred 
;et  above  on  each  side.  The  cutting  of 
iis  tract  must  have  been  years  ago  as 
ie  trees  are  now  well  grown,  many  be- 
g sixteen  inches  at  the  butt.  Tall  and 
[raight  they  rise  hill  on  hill  as  far  as 
te  eye  can  see.  From  the  top  of  the 
ills  the  view  is  superb;  the  numerous 
ikes  plainly  seen  nestling  in  the  dense 
*een  of  the  pines — a paradise  for  the 
itdoor  lover. 


During  the  entire  morning  it  was  an 
ldless  change  of  new  water — here  a 
ade  through  a rapid,  again  a short 
irry  round  a fairy  waterfall,  then  com- 
ig  to  an  old  lumber-sluice-dam,  its  logs 
oss  grown  and  weatherbeaten,  but  still 
itact  and  defying  the  elements  after 
11  the  years. 

Carrying  over  the  last  dam,  at  the 
atrance,  we  were  in  Stop  Log  Lake, 
ith  its  steep,  rocky  shores,  the  water- 
ills  tumbling  from  far  up  the  sides 
nd  the  whole  clothed  in  pine.  This 
like  is  about  four  miles  long  and  half  a 
ile  wide,  shaped  like  the  crescent  moon, 
ie  stream  entering  and  leaving  it  at 
ie  extreme  points. 

Stop  Log  Lake  is  known  to  the  na- 
ves as  a purely  black  bass  lake  and 
i all  the  times  I have  fished  its  waters 
have  only  caught  black  bass  there, 
fhile  it  seems  incredible  that  with  big- 
louth  bass  in  the  three  lakes  that  feed 
there  should  be  none  of  the  latter  fish 
pight  in  its  waters,  it  is  a fact  and 
ne  of  the  things  that  the  outdoors  man 
nds  so  often  that  baffles  his  past  ex- 
erience. 

Paddling  to  the  extreme  upper  end  of 
ie  lake  we  made  camp  below  a “log 
lute”.  This  slide,  made  of  rough  hewn 
mber,  is  fully  a quarter  of  a mile  long, 
ropping  from  a height  of  two  hundred 
eet  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  the 
'ater  rushing  down  in  a fury.  The  shute 
or  the  cascade  before  the  slide  was 
uilt)  has  caused  a deep  water  hole  of 
hirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and 
Tom  this  are  a series  of  little  eddies  and 
apids,  running  feverishly  to  the  lake  a 
undred  yards  below. 


Our  camp  was  on  a wide  ledge  of  rock 
between  the  shute  and  the  lake. 

Lunch  over,  I took  the  rod  and  tackle 
box  to  try  an  experiment,  long  contem- 
plated. Putting  on  a small  spinner 
(double  Star  size  %),  I went  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool  and  not  casting  in 
the  still  waters  of  the  hole,  I threw  into 
the  eddies  below,  letting  out  only  enough 
line  so  it  could  be  easily  controlled,  the 
swift  current  taking  the  spinner. 

In  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write 
this  there  was  a strike.  Within  half  an 
hour  I had  more  than  twenty.  I did  not 
keep  track — they  came  so  fast.  It  was 
the  greatest  half  hour’s  fishing  I have 
ever  had.  The  water  being  very  cold 
and  the  lake  deep,  everything  lends  to 
hardy  fish  and  they  did  not  fail  their 
environment;  it  was  sport. 

Going  back  to  the  camp  I sat  around, 
watching  Old  Albert  fixing  up,  putting 
the  blankets  out  on  the  brush  to  air,  etc. 

After  an  hour  we  took  the  canoe  and 


of  these  things,  but  such  as  I can,  I will 
tell  you: 

Many  ages  ago,  so  many  that  the  mind 
will  not  turn  so  far  back,  our  people 
came  over  the  Frozen  Waters,  far  in  the 
North,  where  now  the  Dog  Rib  and  Hare 
Nations  are.  It  is  told  that  Chibia’bos, 
the  mouth  of  Gitchi  Manito,  led  them 
and  that  The  Master  of  Life  gave  him 
a pole  of  the  larch  tree,  called  Tamarack, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  journey, 
the  pole  was  struck  into  the  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  camp  and 
when  in  the  morning  it  was  found  lean- 
ing toward  the  East,  the  journey  was 
continued — how  long — who  can  tell? 
After  many  wanderings  there  came  a 
dawn  when  the  pole  was  found  still 
standing  upright,  as  it  had  been  driven. 
Chibia’bos  then  told  the  people  the  land 
was  theirs,  to  dwell  in  plenty  and  give 
thanks  to  Gitchi  Manito. 

After  many  ages  Gitchi  Manito,  the 
Evil  Spirit,  came  among  the  people 


The  upper  entrance  to  Stop  Log  Lake 


went  to  the  lake  for  what  is  to  me  the 
greatest  of  all  sports — trolling.  I seem 
to  derive  more  real  pleasure  out  of  this 
form  of  fishing  than  any  other  and  m 
these  lakes  with  their  clean  rocky  shores 
and  deep  water,  fed  by  springs,  the  trol- 
ling is  perfect. 

We  fished  every  corner  for  hours  with 
never  failing  success,  till  a little  before 
sundown  we  paddled  home,  satisfied  (an 
unusual  thing  in  a fisherman).  One  pe- 
culiarity of  the  bass  in  this  lake  is  that 
they  seldom  are  under  1%  pounds  but 
rarely  over  two,  running  much  of  a size. 

I HAD  been  thinking  all  day  of  Old 
Albert’s  outburst  of  the  previous 
night,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
ask  him  more  of  the  old  stories  of  his 
people.  To  my  question  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  his  people,  he  said: 
“We  of  this  time  know  so  little  of  what 
our  father’s  fathers  knew  and  have  told 
us.  As  a boy  I was  told  many  things 
that  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
years  ago;  It  is  long  since  I have  thought 


and  evil  filled  the  land.  Then  came  the 
day  of  the  great  darkness  over  the  earth. 
The  people  thought  the  light  would  never 
return  to  them.  The  Evil  Mystery  men, 
whom  the  people  had  followed,  looked  in 
despair  for  the  light  and  the  people  were 
very  unhappy. 

At  last  a great  light  was  seen  in  the 
North.  There  was  great  rejoicing,  un- 
til it  was  found  that  the  light  was  a 
mountain  of  water  rolling  on  and  on  and 
which  destroyed  them  all  except  a few 
whom  the  Master  of  Life  had  warned. 
These  built  a Cheemaun  (large  canoe) 
in  which  they  were  saved.  These  things 
are  told  by  the  very  old  and  they  are 
true.” 

After  Old  Albert  had  finished,  I sat 
wondering.  I had  never  known  that  the 
Deluge  was  a fixed  legend  of  the  Indian, 
but  since,  I have  found  many  similar, 
well  defined  legends  that  correspond  with 
our  own  ancient  history.  These  can  be 
verified  by  the  old  works  of  Schoolcraft, 
Catlin  and  Priest. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  34) 
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THE  SEA  OTTER  AND  LAND  OTTER 

. SINCE  THE  FIRST  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  HAS  BEEN  ALMOST 
EXTERMINATED  IT  BEHOOVES  US  TO  JUDICIOUSLY  CARE  FOR  THE  SECOND 


ZOOLOGICALLY  they  may  not  be 
related  but  as  to  furs  and  habits 
they  are;  the  Sea-Otter,  the  King 
of  all  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  sea, 
now  all  but  extinct,  and  the  Land-Otter, 
whose  fur  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  beauty  and  durability. 

The  Land-Otter  is  almost  as  fond  of 
water  as  the  Sea-Otter;  but  its  habitat 
is  the  land,  not  the  water.  Its  favorite 
food  is  fish.  Its  webbed  feet  carry  it 
over  swampy  ground.  Its  pointed  flat 
tail  acts  as  rudder  when  swimming,  and 
its  little  short  legs  act  as  motors  when 
running  over  land.  Differing  from  its 
lesser  brothers  of  the  weasel  family, 
the  Land-Otter  is  neither  a thief,  nor 
a robber,  neither  a blood-sucker  nor  a 
wanton  assassin.  He  is  a night  hunter, 
too,  but  no  enemy  of  man  and  under 
care  becomes  a good-natured  pet.  In 
length  the  Land-Otter  is  3 to  3%  feet 
with  a tail  about  16  inches  long;  and 
his  ranging  ground  used  to  be  from 
Florida  to  Alaska;  but  settlement  has 
drained  his  old  time  solitary  ponds;  and 
the  Otter  to-day  is  rarely  trapped  in 
the  South,  the  best  pelts  now  coming 
from  Labrador,  Athabasca,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Alaska.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  catch  of  Land-Otter  for  America 
used  to  run  at  30,000  a year.  To-day,  I 
should  be  surprised  if  the  catch  ever 
exceeded  10,000.  In  only  1904,  a Land- 
Otter  pelt  sold  for  $20;  and  the  price 
was  considered  high.  In  the  Montreal 
sale  of  1920,  Labrador  Otter  sold  for 
$100  plus.  Labrador  and  Kamchatka 
Otter  rank  as  the  best  in  the  fur  trade ; 
and  the  two  best  markets  for  Otter 
skins  were  in  Russia  and  Canada.  Ow- 
ing to  the  demoralization  of  Russia  by 
the  War,  that  market  has  been  cut  off. 
Yet  Otter  prices  have  moved  up  to  $100 
plus.  In  the  South,  the  Otter  has  al- 
ready been  extirpated.  In  the  North, 
I doubt  if  he  will  ever  be;  for  he  is 
a lover  of  solitary  places  and  has  in- 
stinct, cunning  and  dexterity. 

It  has  always  been  a matter  of  amaze- 
ment to  me  that  the  American  markets 
have  not  had  greater  demand  for  Otter. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  The 
fur  is  a heavier  pelage  than  the  Ameri- 
can climate  requires;  and  while  it  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,  it  is  not  a showy 
fur.  The  best  Otter  on  the  American 
market  is  seen  in  men’s  overcoat  col- 
lars. Much  of  the  Otter  fur  done  up 
as  women’s  coats,  is  the  plucked  Otter 
siding  or  rubbed  belly  fur,  which  has 
been  discarded  and  dyed  to  imitate 
beaver  or  seal.  The  true  Otter  is  un- 
dyed, a deep  glossy,  shiny  brown, 
almost  black  in  the  best  pelts,  with 
rough  overhairs,  which  are  often  but 
ought  never  to  be  cut  down,  and  a fur 
proper  thicker  than  any  other  fur  on 
the  market.  Indeed,  the  fur  below  the 
long  hairs  is  almost  impenetrable.  Be- 
neath this  is  another  downy  fur,  which 
is  dyed  to  imitate  seal  and  beaver. 


By  AGNES  LAUT 

UNDYED  Otter  has  long  overhairs  a 
shade  darker  than  the  next  layer  of 
thick  fur.  That  is — if  the  under  fur 
is  brown,  the  long  hairs  will  be  a darker 
brown.  If  the  under  fur  is  almost  black 
the  overhair  will  be  black  with  a brown 
tinge;  and  below  these  layers  is  an- 
other fur,  which  is  used  for  imitations. 
To  me,  there  is  no  equal  to  it  in  the 
world  for  combined  utility  and  beauty 
and  durability  in  all  weather,  wet  or 
dry,  sunny  or  cloudy,  raw  or  penetrat- 
ing frost.  In  weight,  it  is  heavy  to 
carry.  It  is  also  expensive,  too  ex- 
pensive for  a climate  where  you  wear 


From  group  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

The  Land  Otter 

a fur  coat  for  only  two  months  of  the 
year;  but  in  Canada  and  Russia,  Otter 
can  be  worn  as  a coat  by  day  for  five 
months  of  the  year  and  as  an  evening 
wrap  for  a lifetime.  It  does  not  cost  so 
much  as  mink,  marten,  sable,  chinchilla, 
mole;  but  it  ranks  up  next  to  these  ex- 
pensive furs.  I may  say  in  all  the  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  I have  lived  in  the 
United  States,  I have  never  seen  an 
Otter  coat  which  had  not  something 
which  a Canadian  or  Russian  would  re- 
ject. Either  it  was  the  belly  and  side 
fur  plucked  and  dyed  to  imitate  beaver 
or  seal,  with  the  real  unplucked  otter 
for  collar  and  cuffs;  or  it  had  been 
silvered  by  chemicals  to  imitate  Russian 
Sable,  which  must  certainly  weaken  the 
pelt,  made  it  an  imitation  of  a true  fur 
and  brought  the  price  up  close  to  the 
cost  of  marten  or  mink.  Also  those 


silvered  pelts  were  of  very  small  ani- 
mals; and  when  the  combination  of  a 
small  pelt  and  chemicals  is  found, 
though  you  may  be  told  it  “looks  just 
like  marten  with  the  stripe  left  out” — 
look  out  for  unprime  fur,  doctored. 
Prime  Otter  is  dark  as  seal,  deep  as  fox, 
tough  as  buffalo,  and  rich  as  mahogany. 

I quote  the  Canadian  Conservation 
Report : 

“Full  grown  Canadian  otters  are 
about  4 feet  in  total  length  and  weigh 
approximately  20  to  30  pounds.  Their 
striking  characteristics  are  long,  lithe 
bodies,  tapering  into  long,  muscular, 
flattened  tails;  very  short  legs,  fully 
webbed  hind  feet;  short  ears,  keen  lit- 
tle eyes  and  a beautiful  coat  of  dense, 
dark  brown  fur.  They  are  weasel-like 
in  their  quickness,  extremely  muscular 
and,  for  their  size,  fearless  and  savage 
fighters. 

“Many  kinds  of  otter  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  largest  and  most  valuable 
for  fur  are  those  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Lutra  canadensis,  and  its  several 
closely  related  sub-species  or  geographic 
varieties.  Considering  their  wide  range 
from  Labrador  to  Alaska  and  from  neaT 
the  Arctic  coast  to  Florida  and  Ari- 
zona, they  show  surprisingly  little 
variation  in  size  or  in  color  or  quality 
of  fur.  This  is,  of  course,  owing  to 
their  aquatic  habits  and  to  the  nearly 
uniform  temperature  of  water  in  win- 
ter over  almost  the  whole  continent. 

“For  breeding  purposes  otters  with 
the  most  valuable  coats  should  be  se- 
lected, preferably  the  very  dark  indi- 
viduals from  Eastern  Canada,  Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland,  or  Maine.  Consid- 
erable individual  variation  is  shown  and 
the  grade  of  fur  could  doubtless  be 
steadily  improved  by  selective  breeding. 
The  largest  individuals  are  from  Alas- 
ka and  the  Northwest,  but  the  skins  of 
these  are  less  valuable  than  those  of 
the  smaller  and  darker  animals  of  the 
Northeast.  The  highest  quotations  are 
always  for  skins  from  Canada  and  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

“The  prime  requisite  for  success  in 
raising  any  fur-bearing  animals  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  habits, 
especially  breeding  and  food  habits.  The 
following  notes  are  offered  as  sugges- 
tions in  conducting  experiments  with 
otters : 

“Otters  are  semi-aquatic,  are  power- 
ful and  rapid  swimmers,  able  to  stay 
under  water  for  a considerable  time  in 
pursuit  of  prey  or  in  escaping  from 
enemies,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to 
dry  land.  They  make  long  journeys 
overland  from  one  stream  to  another 
and  especially  delight  in  travelling  over 
soft  snow,  on  which  they  run  and  slide 
on  their  silky  bellies  with  apparent  en- 
joyment. On  freshly  fallen  snow  or 
wet  snow  they  often  prefer  this  method 
of  travelling  and  will  follow  the  banks 
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of  a stream  for  miles;  but  the  greater 
part  -of  their  travelling  is  in  the  water 
where  most  of  their  food  is  procured. 
The  long  flattened  tail  is  a powerful 
propeller  and  the  large  webbed  hind  feet 
give  additional  paddle  surface  for  easy 
and  rapid  progress  through  the  water. 
While  on  dry  land  their  motions  are 
comparatively  slow  and  awkward ; in 
the  water  they  are  rapid,  lithe  and  seal- 
like, almost  as  easy  and  graceful  and 
even  more  rapid  than  those  of  many 
fish.  Fish  are  pursued  and  caught  ap- 
parently in  fair  chase  and  with  great 
ease,  though  it  is  perhaps  not  safe  to 
say  that  all  kinds  are  an  easy  prey. 
Otters  seem  to  be  about  equally  active 
night  or  day,  but  most  so  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  hours.” 

IN  1918,  shipments  of  Land  Otter  from 
Alaska  totalled  1,647.  Of  the  1,613 
sold  in  the  spring  auctions  of  New 
York  in  1920  prices  ran  from  $7  to  $66 
— $7  being  for  unprime,  which  ought  to 
be  a crime.  Of  the  4800  sold  in  St. 
Louis  in  the  spring  sales,  prices  ran 
about  the  same  as  in  New  York  but 
not  so  high  as  in  Montreal,  because  the 
best  otter  in  the  world  come  direct  to 
Montreal  from  Labrador.  London’s 
spring  sales  numbered  about  5400  Land 
Otter,  which  it  may  be  guessed — came 
from  the  Canadian  market.  The  pelts 
sold  in  these  spring  sales  would  repre- 
sent about  a third  of  the  world’s  yearly 
catch  in  Otter;  and  with  prices  off  ow- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  Russian  buying 
market,  prices  are  not  likely  to  go  high- 
er, which  is  a good  thing  for  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Canadian  and  Russian  furs.  It  seems 
almost  a pity  that  some  government  fur 
farm  for  Land  Otter  cannot  be  set  up 
now,  when  breeding  stock  is  plentiful 
enough  to  begin  well,  either  in  Alaska, 
or  Labrador,  or  British  Columbia,  to  do 
for  the  Land  Otter,  what  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment has  done  for  the  Alaska  Seal, 

; or  the  Canadian  Government  for  the 
buffalo,  or  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
ranchers  for  the  silver  fox.  Nothing 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  Land  Otter 
as  a fur.  It  could  be  multiplied  now 
into  a great  staple  of  the  rare  furs  in 
the  same  class  as  Persian  Lamb  and 
Alaska  Seal;  and  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it  and  not  when  it  reaches  the  status 
of  the  Sea  Otter. 

For  trade  purposes,  Land  Otter  is 
classified  in  several  varieties,  chiefly  as 
to  habitat.  Darkest  fur  is  from  the  re- 
gion of  East  Main  in  Western  Labra- 
dor; largest  pelts  from  British  Colum- 
bia; thickest  fur  from  Alaska,  etc.,  etc. 
Ten  such  land  specimens  are  so  classi- 
fied. Then  comes  classification  as  to 
quality  and  three  sortings  as  to  size. 

WHEN  you  come  to  Sea  Otter,  you 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  trag- 
edies of  the  fur  world — a fur 
rare  and  beautiful  as  the  finest  jewel, 
durable  as  shoe  leather,  and  plentiful 
almost  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  reduced 
so  close  to  extermination  that  what  sold 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  a century 
ago,  2,369  in  1891,  yielded  all  told  in 
1912  only  202  pelts,  in  1920,  only  1 pelt 
for  sale  in  St.  Louis  and  3 in  New  York 
and  15  in  London.  Prices  for  Sea  Otter 


used  to  run  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Prices 
this  year,  when  the  pelts  were  not  of 
first  grade,  two  or  three  having  been 
taken  from  bodies  found  dead  off  the 
Islands  of  Alaska,  ran  from  $1,700  in 
St.  Louis  to  $2,000  a pelt  in  London. 

To-day  a white  man  may  not  kill  a 
Sea  Otter  under  penalty  of  $500.  Na- 
tive Aleuts  only  are  permitted  to  hunt 
them;  but  the  danger  is  that  remedies 
have  come  too  late  as  in  the  case  of  the 
extermination  of  the  beautiful  wild  pig- 
eon. Fur  farming  except  in  its  native 
habitat  of  Alaska  will  not  help ; for  Sea 
Otters  in  captivity  like  Seals  in  captiv- 
ity are  subject  to  pneumonia;  and  its 
wide  range  from  Southern  Polar  Seas  to 
Northern  Polar  Seas  renders  treaty  pro- 
tection such  as  saved  the  Alaska  Seal  al- 
most impossible.  It  looks  to-day  as  if 
five  years  would  see  the  last  Sea  Otter 
taken  from  the  wild  Northern  ocean 
waves,  where  it  was  cradled  for  so  many 
centuries.  Two  factors  sealed  the  Sea 
Otter’s  doom.  When  Russia  decided  to 
sell  Alaska,  which  she  did  many  years 
before  the  United  States  bought  the 
Territory — in  fact,  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, had  considered  such  purchase 


The  Sea  Otter 


away  back  between  1826  and  1838— she 
turned  her  Aleut  hunters  loose  to  hunt 
to  the  point  of  leaving  only  an  empty 
shell  for  the  next  owners  of  the  country. 
Then  came  the  perfection  of  long  range 
firearms;  and  the  Sea  Otter  herd  quick- 
ly disappeared  before  the  world  awak- 
ened to  the  loss. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
fur  world;  and  the  finding  of  the  Sea 
Otter  and  the  hunting  of  it  are  two  of 
the  most  romantic  pages  in  American 
history.  First,  the  Sea  Otter,  itself,  is 
“a  child  of  the  ocean”.  It  is  born  at  sea 
in  a sea  weed  bed  called  “kelp”.  It  is 
rocked  on  the  waves.  It  plays  in  the 
sea.  It  sleeps  in  the  sea.  It  floats  or 
submerges,  coming  up  only  at  intervals 
to  breathe.  It  was  formerly  found  from 
Lower  California  to  Bering  Sea.  It  is 
now  found  only  as  a rarity,  or  freak. 
It  measures  3%  to  4 feet  with  tail  11 
inches  long;  but  a full  grown  Sea  Otter 
was  larger  than  a man  is  tall.  The  cov- 
eted fur  is  dense  with  over  hair  and 
denser  in  pelage.  It  is  finer  in  texture 
than  Land  Otter,  shimmering  and  lus- 
trous as  light  on  water,  black  in  color 
with  a tinge  of  purplish  silver  like  the 
light  on  the  sea. 

It  was  always  the  favorite  fur  of  the 
Chinese  mandarins  and  speedily  became 
the  fashionable  fur  of  the  Russian  no- 
bility. The  story  is  romantic  and  well 
worth  pondering  by  conservationists. 

r 


WHEN  Vitus  Bering’s  castaways 
looked  about  on  the  barren 
islands,  where  they  were  ma- 
rooned for  the  winter  of  1741,  they 
found  the  swampy  weedy  salt  marshes 
of  surf  and  rock  alive  with  a medium 
sized  animal,  for  which  the  Russians 
knew  no  other  name  but  “sea  beaver”. 
Mad  with  hunger,  the  desperate  sailors 
fell  on  the  kelp  beds  clubbing  right  and 
left.  The  Sea  Otter  did  not  know 
enough  to  be  afraid  and  fell  easy  vic- 
tims. Seizing  the  raw  flesh  for  food, 
the  castaways  used  the  pelts  for  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  rugs,  in  their  sand  caves. 
Like  “Caesar’s  brains”,  Sea  Otter  was 
now  used  to  chink  the  cracks  of  huts 
and  keep  out  the  cold.  When  in  spring 
the  sailors  rigged  up  a crazy  skiff  to 
return  to  Asiatic  shores,  they  carried 
with  them  a thousand  peltries;  and  to 
their  amazement  they  found  that  Chi- 
nese merchants  would  pay  for  these 
skins  $150  to  $200. 

Henceforth,  Sea  Otter  hunting  became 
a gold  stampede;  and  to  it  rushed  such 
riff-raff  as  always  follow  the  lode-star 
of  quick  fortune  by  a gamble.  All  the 
capital  needed  was  a boat  and  food  for 
a six  months’  hunt;  and  this,  merchants 
of  Russia  were  easily  persuaded  to  ad- 
vance on  shares  to  any  leader  who  would 
take  out  a company  of  hunters.  Young 
Russian  noblemen  saw  a chance  to  make 
easy  money  as  the  young  French  nobil- 
ity had  with  beaver.  They  did  not  go 
out  with  hunters,  themselves,  but  they 
obtained  royal  concessions  or  licenses  on 
shares  for  merchants,  who  would  outfit 
companies  of  riff-raff  criminals  and  ad- 
venturers for  the  hunt. 

When  Captain  Cook’s  crews  came  to 
the  Pacific  thirty  years  later,  they,  too, 
obtained  skins  in  barter  for  beads  and 
baubles,  which  they  afterwards  sold  in 
China  for  a fortune.  Just  as  the  little 
beaver  led  exploration  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic,  so 
now  the  Sable  and  the  Sea  Otter  lured 
the  adventurers  of  Europe  Eastward 
across  Siberia  and  round  the  world  in 
exploration  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America. 

Of  the  fur,  itself,  the  great  beauty 
consisted  in  its  ebony  shimmer,  inter- 
spersed with  silver.  Six  feet  the  pelt 
measured  from  tip  to  tail.  The  face 
was  beaver  shaped.  The  teeth  were  like 
a cat.  The  feet  were  webbed.  Only  one 
pup  was  born  at  a time,  and  it  was 
“cradled  in  the  deep,  sleeping  on  its  back 
in  the  water”,  or  tossing  up  seaweed  in 
play,  or  going  ashore  among  the  rocks 
to  arrange  its  hair  like  a cat.  It  had  to 
come  above  water  to  breathe  and  when 
the  weather  was  stormy,  it  had  to  come 
ashore  to  sleep.  Its  favorite  sleeping 
bed  was  the  kelp,  where  it  could  bury  its 
head  and  think  itself  hidden. 

Storms  and  gales  drove  it  ashore;  so 
storms  and  gales,  day  or  night,  were  the 
seasons  for  hunting.  It  was  the  wildest 
page  in  the  history  of  the  American  fur 
trade  and  I have  told  it  elsewhere  in 
“Vikings  of  the  Pacific”  and  “Conquest 
of  the  Great  North  West”.  Some  5,000 
pelts  a year  were  an  easy  catch  for  each 
of  several  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Mul- 
tiply that  by  $100  to  $200  a pelt,  and 
you  will  see  what  profit  there  was  for 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  31) 
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THE  BOW  AS  A HUNTER  S WEAPON 

ALL  THE  CUNNING  AND  SAGACITY  OF  THE  SAVAGE  IS  NEEDED  TO  SUC- 
CESSFULLY STALK  GAME  WITH  THIS  AGE-OLD  IMPLEMENT  OF  THE  CHASE 

By  VAN  ALLEN  LYMAN 


THE  recent  war,  with  its  revival  in 
new  and  more  efficient  forms  of 
medieval  weapons,  seems  also  to 
have  awakened  the  general  interest  of 
sportsmen  in  the  gun’s  predecessor,  the 
bow  and  arrow. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  bow  and 
arrow  held  first  place;  now  it  has  well 
nigh  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  a weapon,  except  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  savage  peoples  remaining,  as 
yet,  untouched  by  white  man’s  influence. 

It  was  to  satisfy  an  ungratified  curi- 
osity on  the  subject  that  the  writer 
spent  on  different  occasions  considera- 
ble time  and  not  a little  money  on  in- 
vestigation of  and  experimentation  with 
the  possibilities  of  archery.  As  a gun 
crank,  target  shooter  and  hunter  the 
writer  necessarily  considered,  more  or 
less  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  curious 
to  know,  the  bow  as  compared  with  the 
firearms  of  to-day,  and  to  what  extent 
a bow  could  be  made  to  serve  practically 
the  modern  hunter,  if  at  all. 

Several  years  of  traveling  and  resi- 
dence in  different  parts  of  Central 
America  gave  the  writer  opportunity  to 
see  and  experiment  with  native  Indian 
bows  and  arrows.  Wherever  the  Indian 
has  been  able  to  obtain  firearms,  the 
bow  has  been  practically  discontinued 
years  ago  in  favor  of  the  gun,  usually 
smooth-bore  and  muzzle-loading.  The 
bow  is,  however,  often  retained  for 
shooting  fish  and  small  birds.  Central 
American  bows  seem  as  a general  thing 
to  be  rather  short  and  doubtless  they 
are  made  this  way  because  a longer  bow 
would  be  objectionable  to  carry  about 
in  thick  jungle.  The  wood  of  which 
they  are  made  varies  but  is  frequently 
some  one  of  the  various  species  of  palm. 
The  arrows  are  usually  of  reed,  tipped 
with  a heavier  wood,  often  black  palm, 
and  are  not  always  feathered. 

A VISIT  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City  and  a 
later  visit  to  the  New  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  incident- 
al to  a trip  to  the  “States”  gave  the 
writer  opportunity  to  acquire  still  fur- 
ther first  hand  information,  for,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  New 
National  Museum,  whose  thoughtful 
courtesy  and  friendly  interest  will  al- 
ways be  pleasantly  remembered,  he  was 
enabled  to  spend  considerable  time  on 
different  occasions  investigating  and  ex- 
perimenting with  old  Indian  weapons. 

The  character  of  these  bows  varied 
considerably,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing point  being  ingenious  methods  of  in- 
creasing their  power  and  efficiency,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  re- 
inforced, or  “backed”  bow.  In  its  sim- 
plest form  this  consists  of  a heavy  cord 
strung  along  the  back  of  the  bow  (the 
side  away  from  the  shooter)  and  so  se- 
cured that  it  cannot  slip  off.  As  the 


bow  is  bent  this  reinforcing  cord  is,  of 
course,  tightened  and  the  power  of  the 
bow  somewhat  increased.  Another,  and 
better  method  of  re-inforcing  bows  is, 
to  imbed  animal  sinews  or  rawhide  on 
the  back  of  the  bow  in  glue.  The 
sinews  are,  of  course,  glued  on  length- 
wise and  the  work  very  neatly  done. 
Bows  of  two  kinds  of  wood,  glued  to- 
gether, are  made  to-day  by  manufac- 
turers of  modem  archery  goods. 

Arrows  vary  greatly  according  to 
their  place  of  manufacture  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
essential  thing  about  an  arrow  is  that 


Ready  to  pull  the  bow,  quiver  hung  on 
right  side 

the  forward  end  be  heavier  than  the 
rear,  i.  e.,  the  heavy  end  goes  ahead  and 
the  lighter  end  trails  behind  so  there  is 
no  tendency  for  the  arrow  to  turn  end 
for  end  in  its  flight.  It  will  be  seen 
that  with  an  arrow  of  this  type  feathers 
are  not  really  necessary,  though  they 
aid  in  keeping  the  arrow  on  a true 
course.  In  fact,  in  competitions  where 
shooting  for  distance  only  is  tried  and 
accuracy  is  a minor  consideration,  un- 
feathered arrows  are  sometimes  used, 
for  feathering  adds  resistance  to  an 
arrow’s  flight  through  the  air  and 
slightly  retards  it.  The  usual  “flight 
arrow,”  however,  has  small  feathers. 
However,  if  an  ‘arrow  be  of  equal  weight 
throughout  its  length,  or  nearly  so, 
feathers  at  the  rear  are  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  its  straight  course. 
In  the  highest  development  of  arrows, 
for  example  those  made  by  regular 
manufacturers  of  archery  goods,  such 


feathers  are  very  carefully  put  on  and 
are  located  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

In  many  of  the  Indian  arrows,  however, 
the  feathering  is  often  simply  one,  two 
or  three  bird  feathers,  sometimes  tail 
feathers,  tied  to  the  arrow  near  its  base 
by  the  quill  end,  the  tip  of  the  arrow 
being  left  free.  A rather  crude  ar- 
rangement .but  it  served  the  purpose 
after  a fashion.  While  feathers  were 
usually  available,  cotton  or  shreds  of 
bark  were  sometimes  used  instead. 

The  point  of  an  arrow  itself  has 
taken  many  forms,  depending  on  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  For 
small  bird  shooting  the  blow  given  to  a 
bird  by  an  arrow  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  it  down.  It  would  also  be  most 
highly  undesirable  to  have  an  arrow, 
made  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
labor,  lost  by  being  stuck  in  a high  tree 
branch.  Worse  still,  if  a bird  were  im- 
paled by  an  arrow  and  both  bird  and  ar- 
row lost!  ! Therefore  arrows  made  for 
shooting  small  birds  in  trees  were  com- 
monly made  with  blunt  points  so  that  | 
they  would  fall  to  the  ground  and  not  i 
stick  in  the  tree. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  older  men 
of  a tribe  or  the  crippled  naturally  be- 
came the  makers  of  bows  and  arrows  or 
the  “bowyers”  (though  the  work  did  not 
necessarily  all  fall  to  them),  an  occupa- 
tion which  contributed  to  their  support, 
as  the  younger  warriors  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  chase  or  war- 
fare bought  their  product. 

To  these  older  men,  also,  often  fell 
the  pleasant  task  of  teaching  the 
younger  boys  how  to  shoot;  as  well  as 
how  to  defend  themselves  if  shot  at. 
The  flight  of  an  arrow  can  be  seen ; and 
it  has  always  been  a game  played  more 
or  less  frequently  among  the  Indians  to 
shoot  arrows  at  each  other  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  person  shot  at  would  watch 
their  flight  and  dodge  if  necessary  or 
would  scornfully  stand  perfectly  still  if 
he  saw  that  the  shot  would  be  a miss. 
Needless  to  say  this  is  a dangerous  game 
requiring  good  judgment. 

ARROWS  for  shooting  large  fish  are 
often  made  with  a detachable 
head,  the  head  being,  of  course,  1 
barbed  and  made  with  a socket  so  that 
the  shaft  can  slip  out  of  it  after  it  has 
entered  the  fish,  or  else  both  head  and 
shaft  have  a socket,  a small  intermedi- 
ate piece  of  wood  or  bone  entering  both ; 
this  would  break  or  pull  out  leaving  the 
head  inside.  Wound  about  the  shaft 
and  attached  to  it  is  a cord,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  head. 
When  the  head  pulls  off  the  struggles  of 
the  fish  loosen  and  unwind  the  cord, 
and  as  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  acts  as  a 
float  the  Indian  simply  has  to  get  hold  j 
of  this  float  and  pull  his  fish  in.  In 
many  cases  a plain  arrow  will  suffice  or 
an  arrow  with  a head  made  with  three 
barbs  arranged  in  the  form  of  a tripod 
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or  a trident,  but  for  certain  classes  of 
fishing  only  the  detachable  head  scheme, 
which  has  various  modifications  and  va- 
rieties, will  do. 

Arrows  warp  pretty  badly  on  occa- 
sion. The  writer  is  reminded  of  a story 
he  read  as  a boy  in  which  a Mexican 
Indian  shot  at  a turkey  and  missed  it 
and  then  exclaimed,  “I  missed  because 
I forgot  to  straighten  my  arrows  after 
they  had  been  wet!”  Whoever  wrote 
that  corking  good  story,  “Juan  and 
Juanita”  knew  something  about  archery 
for  certain  it  is  that  arrows  sometimes 
need  straightening.  For  this  purpose 
some  Indians  used  a flat  piece  of  wood 
with  a hole  through  it  somewhat  larger 
than  the  arrow  shaft.  The  shaft  was 
poked  through  the  hole  and  pressure 
applied  to  it  as  necessary.  Small 
grooves  were  sometimes  cut  along  the 
sides  of  a shaft  which  may  have  had  a 
tendency  to  prevent  its  warping,  certain 
it  is  that  they  could  have  had  very  little 
effect  in  letting  blood  out,  and  Indians 
say  they  were  not  for  that  purpose. 

War  arrows,  being  intended  naturally 
to  injure  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible 
were  frequently  made  with  barbed 
heads  which  would  pull  off  easily  and 
remain  in  the  wound,  or  the  shaft  was 
weakened  near  the  head  so  that  it  would 
tend  to  break  there,  which  accomplished 
the  same  result.  Game  arrows  were 
generally  intended  to  be  extracted  from 
the  slain  game  and  used  again  and  were 
designed  with  this  end  in  view;  but 
war  arrows  had  a different  purpose. 
The  poisoning  of  arrows  was  a natural 
step  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  more 
deadly  and  it  was  quite  a common  cus- 
tom. Such  arrow  poisons  varied  from 
simple  copper  points  intentionally  cor- 
t roded,  to  complicated  and  deadly  mix- 
tures, compounded  of  snake  venom  and 
vegetable  and  other  poisons,  the  exact 
details  of  which  the  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  discuss  in.  a general  article. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  poisons 
is  that  known  as  Wourali,  Curari,  or 
Oorara  and  is  made  and  used  to-day  by 
our  own  Central  and  South  American 
Indians.  The  writer  has  talked  with 
men  who  have  seen  these  poisoned 
arrows  used  in  actual  game  killing,  and 
they  describe  the  action  of  the  poison  as 
! being  very  rapid,  though  it  is  certain 
i that  the  speed  of  its  effect  is  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind.  It 
has  to  be  carried  by  the  blood,  and  that 
takes  time.  This  type  of  poison  does 
not  render  inedible  the  meat  of  animals 
killed  with  it.  Whether  it  could  ever  be 
used  to  advantage  in  game  shooting 
with  a rifle  is  questionable,  but  think  of 
the  possibility  of  hitting  a deer  almost 
anywhere  with  a .22  short  poisoned 
l with  Wourali  and  have  it  drop  within  a 
hundred  yards!  ! 

Let  us,  however,  consider  the  bow  as 
a weapon  for  the  modern  hunter. 

A GOOD  bow  is  nothing  to  be 
laughed  at;  in  skillful  hands  it  is 
a dangerous  and  deadly  weapon 
as  the  early  settlers,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  men  being  shot  at,  had  good  rea- 
son to  know.  The  best  results  in  arch- 
ery have,  so  far  as  records  show,  been 
accomplished  with  the  regular  long  bow 
of  the  accepted  pattern  with  arrows  to 


match,  the  sort  of  equipment  turned 
out  by  the  best  makers  of  this  class  of 
goods.  Such  equipment  has  in  it  the 
design  and  experience  gained  by  centu- 
ries of  experiment;  and  it  probably 
cannot  be  surpassed,  certainly  it  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  savage  peoples.  It 
is  not  particularly  expensive,  reminding 
one  of  the  cost  of  .22  rifles  before  the 
war.  The  best  men’s  bows,  priced  in 
New  York  City  in  1919  cost,  for  exam- 
ple, $6.50.  Arrows  came  rather  high, 
ranging  around  ten  dollars  a dozen,  the 
cheaper  sort  are  mere  toys,  and  the 
natural  inclination  would  be  to  buy  a 
few  for  samples  for  length  and  dimen- 
sions and  make  the  rest  at  home. 

The  classical  rule  as  to  the  length  of 
bow  is  that  it  be  the  same  as  the  height 
of  user.  A bow  of  about  six  feet  in 
length  (total  length  of  bow  unstrung) 


Correct  way  to  pull  the  bow 


is  best  suited  to  the  average  man  and 
the  “weight”  or  strength  of  the  bow 
will  vary  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds 
or  more.  The  writer  shoots  a sixty- 
pound  bow.  The  “weight”  is  the  force 
necessary  to  pull  the  arrow  back  to  its 
head,  and  can  be  measured  by  a spring 
scales.  More  powerful  bows  than  this 
are  used,  sometimes  requiring  a pull  of 
seventy,  eighty  or  even  ninety  pounds  to 
draw,  but  it  takes  an  old-timer  at  the 
game  and  a powerful  man  to  use  these. 
The  strength  of  a bow’s  shooting  or  its 
accuracy  is  by  no  means  to  be  gauged 
entirely  by  the  amount  of  bull  strength 
required  to  draw  the  arrow  to  its  head, 
for  the  elasticity  and  “kick”  or  “cast” 
in  a bow,  due  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
built,  have  a considerable  bearing  in  the 
matter.  A well-built  fifty  pound  bow 
will  often  send  an  arrow  further  than 
one  requiring  more  strength  to  draw  it, 
but  less  skillfully  made. 


A FEW  words  as  to  handling  the 
bow  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
are  a number  of  ways  but  the  best 
shooting  is  done  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  English  archers,  probably  the  best 
bowmen  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
the  American  sportsman  is  certainly 
safe  in  using  the  method  they  have  de- 
veloped as  a starting  pc  at.  It  is  the 
one  generally  used  by  modern  archers. 

The  illustrations  show  the  system  per- 
fectly. The  bow  is  grasped  firmly  with 
the  left  hand  and  held  vertically  or 
nearly  so.  The  arrow  goes  on  the  left 
side  of  the  bow  and  above  the  hand,  but 
the  shaft  of  the  arrow  touches  the  bow 
midway  between  its  ends  for  the  left 
hand  grasps  the  bow  intentionally  just 
a little  below  its  center  to  allow  for 
this.  Factory-made  bows  have  a hand- 
grasp  placed  in  the  proper  position 
slightly  off  center  and  one  tip  of  the 
bow  is  usually  made  different  from  the 
other,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  bow  always  right  end  up.  The  bow- 
string is  also  marked  in  the  center  so 
that  the  arrow  is  always  placed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position. 

Pull  the  string  back  by  the  tips  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  the  end  of  the  arrow  being 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers.  The 
natural  inclination  will  be  to  hold  the 
bow  and  arrow  at  such  a height  that 
when  the  right  hand  is  drawn  back  the 
fingers  will  be  on  a level  with  the  chin 
and  just  under  the  right  eye,  and  this  is 
the  proper  position.  Draw  the  arrow 
clear  back  to  the  head.  The  hold  on  the 
bow-cord  and  arrow  just  described  is  a 
little  difficult  and  seemingly  unnatural 
to  a beginner  but  it  is  the  one  with 
which  the  best  work  has  always  been 
done  and  one  should  learn  it  in  the  first 
place.  Releasing  the  arrow  with  this 
hold  is  simply  a case  of  letting  the  cord 
slip  off  the  fingers. 

The  most  natural  hold  is  the  “pinch 
grip,”  which  is  the  thing  one  would  in- 
stinctively do,  that  is,  to  take  the  ar- 
row’s end  between  tip  of  thumb  and  tip 
of  forefinger,  pull  back  and  “let  her  go.” 
This  answers  for  a weak  bow  but  no 
strong  bow  can  be  bent  this  way  to  the 
necessary  extent.  A somewhat  better 
way  practised  by  many  Indian  tribes 
was  to  close  the  forefinger  and  grasp  the 
arrow  between  the  middle  joint  of  it  and 
the  thumb.  Some  Indians  even  made  a 
sort  of  bulbous  enlargement  on  the 
string  end  of  the  arrow  to  prevent  its 
slipping  when  used  with  a pinch  grip. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  had  a radically 
different,  though  efficient  way  of  draw- 
ing the  bow;  and  this-  method  was  prac- 
tised by  several  of  the  allied  races. 
John  Chinaman  put  the  bowstring  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  at  the 
root  of  the  thumb,  turned  the  thumb  in 
as  far  as  it  would  go  and  hooked  the 
forefinger  around  the  end  of  the  thumb 
to  hold  it  that  way.  The  arrow  lay 
above  the  thumb,  simply  resting  on  it. 
A wide  ring  of  metal  or  jade  was  usu- 
ally worn  on  the  middle  joint  of  the 
thumb  which  prevented  the  bowstring 
from  cutting  into  it.  The  whole  idea 
was  on  the  principle  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican boy  “shoots”  marbles  with  his 
thumb,  except  that  the  marble  is  ahead 
(continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  GAME  RANGES  OF  NIPIGON 

JUST  NORTH  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  THERE  LIES  A LAND  THAT  HOLDS 
GREAT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  SPORTSMEN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

By  W.  C.  MILLAR 


STEPPING  off  at  Nipigon  on  a lovely 
morning  in  October,  1919,  I looked 
around  with  curiosity  at  the  place  I 
had  heard  so  much  about,  and  under 
such  strange  circumstances. 

I had  just  been  discharged  from  the 
C.  E.  F.  with  which  I had  served  as  a 
sniper  and  scout,  and  it  was  while  serv- 
ing in  France  and  Flanders  that  I had 
heard  all  about  Nipigon  and  its  famous 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  In  the  pa- 
trol I was  on  were  two  Indians  from  the 
Nipigon  district — a district  which  sent 
most  of  its  young  Indians  to  France — , 
and  while  lying  in  the  dugouts  at  Ypres 
and  Kemmel  we  were  discussing,  as  usu- 
al, HOME — its  pastimes,  sports,  etc. 

My  Indian  chums  told  me  of  the  dif- 
ferent lakes  and  woods  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nipigon,  where  they  used  to  hunt,  fish 
and  trap.  I remember  that  just  after 
one  of  them — Joe,  by  name — enlisted, 
and  had  finished  his  shooting  course,  a 
top  scorer,  he  was  on  the  A.  W.  O.  L. 
roll  for  three  weeks,  and  then  walked 
nonchalantly  into  camp  one  morning  a 
few  days  before  we  were  to  leave  for 
Overseas.  When  brought  up  before  the 
Colonel  next  day  on  a charge  of  being 
absent  without  leave  and  taking  Govern- 
ment property  with  him  (he  had  taken 
his  rifle) , and  asked  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself,  he  calmly  told  the  O.  C.  that 
he  had  been  home  to  get  the  deer 
and  moose  which  he  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  getting  every  year  for  his 
aged  father  and  mother,  the  former 
being  too  old  to  hunt. 

He  was  given  a lecture  by  our  kind- 
hearted  Colonel  and  was  let  off.  Poor 
Joe,  he  is  now  with  his  forefathers  in 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  having 
fallen  at  the  battle  of  Ypres  m 1916. 
Nipigon  is  a little  village  of  a few  hun- 
dred souls,  seventy  miles  east  of  Fort 
William,  and  is  famous  for  its  splendid 
fishing,  Nipigon  Lake  and  Nipigon  River 
being  the  greatest  haunts  of  trout  in  the 
world. 

It  is  to  Nipigon  that  most  of  the  nota- 
bles who  visit  Canada  are  taken  for  a 
sample  of  Canadian  fishing.  On  the 
visit  of  that  popular  young  soldier,  H. 
R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Canada,  it 
was  to  Nipigon  he  came,  and  enjoyed 
some  very  successful  fishing  and  duck 
shooting. 

EMERGING  from  the  crowd  of  plat- 
form idlers  I recognized  my  old 
chum  Xavier.  Although  we  had  not 
met  since  1916,  a shake  of  the  hand  and 
a “Good  Morning”  was  all  that  passed 
between  us  as  he  led  us  to  the  waiting 
wagon,  into  which  we  dumped  our 
dunnage,  and  were  soon  off,  striking  into 
a well-travelled  trail  through  the  woods, 
which  led  us  to  a landing  stage  at  the 
side  of  Lake  Superior. 

Here  we  tumbled  out  (there  were 
eight  of  us)  and  Xavier  told  his  young 
brother,  who  had  accompanied  us,  to 


Deer  swimming  in  lake 

take  the  wagon  and  team  back  to  their 
homestead,  which  was  not  far  off. 

At  the  landing-stage  a 25  foot  gaso- 
line launch  was  tied  up,  and  to  this  we 
transferred  ourselves  and  dunnage,  leav- 
ing very  little  vacant  space. 

With  a chug-chug  of  protest  from  the 
motor  we  were  off  up  the  lake,  keeping 
near  the  shore  for  the  first  few  miles. 

The  scenery  was  beautiful.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  were  miles  of  trees  in 
all  their  variegated  autumn  tints.  The 
gorgeous  colored  maple  trees,  the  stately 
silver  birch  and  the  towering  pines,  with 
their  dome-shaped  top  of  green  needles, 
standing  like  sentinels  over  all.  We  left 
the  shore  after  a while  and  made  for 
Bear  Point,  where  we  disembarked  and 
made  for  the  cabin  where  we  were  to 
put  up  that  week. 

At  one  time  this  cabin  belonged  to  one 
of  the  big  lumber  companies  but  as  most 
of  the  timber  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
district,  it  had  been  used  for  the  past 
few  years  by  any  chance  hunting  or 
fishing  party  which  might  happen  along. 

We  very  soon  had  a cheery  fire  roar- 
ing in  the  box  stove  which  was  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  big  living-room  and 
kitchen  combined,  partitioned  off  from 
what  had  at  one  time  been  the  camp 
storehouse. 

We  busied  ourselves  chopping  wood, 
getting  in  fresh  balsam  boughs  for  the 
sleeping  bunks  and  by  the  time  darkness 
set  in,  everything  was  ship-shape,  and 


a most  appetizing  supper  set  upon  the 
table.  The  bracing  air  of  the  North  had 
taken  effect  on  us,  and  soon  heads  began 
to  nod  and  presently  we  were  all  in  our 
bunks  dreaming  of  the  big  game  which 
we  were  soon  to  bring  down. 

rHE  following  morning  we  were  up 
bright  and  early,  and  as  the  open 
season  was  still  two  days  off, 
Xavier  and  I went  for  a trip  as  far  as 
the  river. 

I was  the  only  one  carrying  a shoot- 
ing implement,  and,  as  it  was  a kodak, 
the  game  laws  would  not  interfere. 

On  our  trip  back  over  the  lake  we 
sighted  three  objects  swimming  towards 
us  from  the  north  shore.  We  could 
scarcely  believe  Xavier,  who,  owing  to 
his  keener  eyesight,  knew  at  once  that 
they  were  deer.  We  changed  our  course 
a little  and  came  right  toward  them. 
Seeing  us,  the  deer  also  changed  their 
course,  making  back  to  where  they 
had  come  from.  Putting  on  more 
power,  we  gained  upon  them.  Upon 
closer  approach  we  could  see  that  the 
group  was  composed  of  an  old  buck 
with  his  doe  and  well-grown  son.  I 
took  two  good  pictures,  one  of  them 
snapped  at  a distance  of  a few  feet. 

I was  glad  we  had  no  rifles  in  the 
boat,  as  I am  afraid  if  we  had  some  of 
the  boys  might  have  been  tempted  to 
move  the  date  on  the  calendar  two 
days  ahead. 

Personally  I was  pleased,  as  I will 
never  forget  the  picture  those  beautiful 
animals  made,  gamely  trying  to  outdis- 
tance our  powerful  motor  boat,  and, 
even  when  the  bow  was  within  a few 
feet  of  them,  still  keeping  up  the  losing 
game  without  a whimper,  although  I 
imagined  I could  see  a look  of  fear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  doe  as  she  looked  side- 
ways at  us  approaching  her  family. 

The  shooting  at  that  time  of  any  of 
those  splendid  animals,  fighting  so 
gamely  for  life,  a mile  out  on  the  lake, 
and  away  from  their  native  element, 
the  forest,  would  have  caused  me  a 
pang  of  regret  for  many  a day. 

THE  day  of  the  opening  of  the  deer 
season  broke  clear  and  bright, 
with  a light  covering  of  snow  on 
the  ground  that  had  fallen  during  the 
night.  We  set  out  in  two  parties,  one 
going  up  one  side  of  the  lake  and  the 
other  taking  an  old  tote-trail  through 
the  woods.  The  party  I was  with  went 
up  by  the  lake  shore,  taking  the  canoe. 

Coming  to  a small  creek  which  j 
emptied  into  the  lake  we  disembarked 
and  drew  the  boat  up  on  the  beach. 

Going  up  the  creek  we  startled  some 
game  which  could  be  heard  crashing  1 
away  through  the  underbrush.  Xavier 
told  us  it  was  moose.  We  followed  the 
creek  until  we  came  out  on  a flat  piece 
cf  ground  with  over  a foot  of  slough 
grass  growing  on  it.  At  the  far  end  ; 
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of  this,  over  four  hundred  yards  away, 
we  saw  two  moose,  which  we  observed, 
upon  getting  closer,  were  a cow  and 
calf,  and  as  the  law  does  not  allow  the 
killing  of  either,  we  let  them  go. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  again  came 
to  the  lake  and  went  up  two  miles. 

Soon  we  discovered  the  fresh  tracks 
of  a deer,  and,  coming  out  in  a small 
clearing,  saw  three  of  them  bound 
away  into  the  heavy  timber. 

Bill,  the  oldest  of  our  party,  was  the 
only  one  who  could  get  a clear  shot. 
He  declared  he  had  hit  his  quarry,  and 
sure  enough,  when  we  got  to  the  timber, 
the  blood  could  be  seen. 

Thanks  to  the  light  fall  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  we  could  follow  the  trail, 
which  led  us  straight  ahead  for  a while. 
The  three  deer  were  then  keeping  to- 
gether, but  after  a little  while  the 
wounded  deer  left  his  companions  and 
made  off  to  the  right.  Two  of  us  fol- 
lowed him  and  the  other  boys  kept  on 
after  the  others. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  get  another 
shot  at  the  wounded  animal,  as  nothing 
is  worse  in  my  opinion  than  leaving  a 
wounded  deer  to  wander  around  in  the 
woods,  later  to  die  a slow  death  of 
his  wounds  or  to  fall  a prey  to  the 
wolves  which  infest  our  Northern  Can- 
ada. We  had  followed  the  wounded 
animal  for  about  another  half  hour, 
when  I noticed  that  we  were  back  on 
our  old  trail  again,  and  knew  that  the 
deer  was  circling  around — a great  habit 
with  deer  when  hunted.  Advising 
Archie  to  keep  right  along  on  the  trail, 
I posted  myself  behind  a rock  and  wait- 
ed for  the  wounded  animal  to  come  my 
way,  as  it  is  usually  better  to  remain 
quietly  in  one  place  rather  than  to  stir 
around. 

FOR  a long  time  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  scream  of  a giant 
woodpecker,  and  the  angry  chatter- 
ing of  a little  squirrel  who  sat  on  a log 
and  abused  me  for  daring  to  intrude 
on  his  domains. 

I had  almost  given. up  hopes  of  seeing 
the  deer,  when  a twig  snapping  to  the 
right  of  me  caused  me  to  look  warily 
in  that  direction  and  there,  stepping 
along,  was  the  deer.  I fired  at  it  just 
above  the  foreleg  and  it  went  down, 
and  by  the. time  Archie  arrived  I had  it 
gutted  and  ready  to  pack. 

As  we  were  quite  a long  way  from 
the  boat  we  had  to  devise  means  of  get- 
ting our  kill  through  the  woods  to  the 
lake  side. 

We  achieved  this  end  by  slitting  one 
hind  and  one  foreleg  just  above  the 
foot,  and  slipping  the  opposite  leg  in 
through  this.  We  then  passed  a birch 
pole  through  the  trussed  up  legs,  hoist- 
ed the  ends  upon  our  shoulders,  and 
hiked  for  the  boat. 

The  deer  was  a doe,  which  I regret- 
ted, as  I never  like  to  kill  them,  al- 
though the  law  permits  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion. deer  should  be  protected,  as  re- 
gards the  killing  of  the  female,  just  the 
same  as  are  the  moose;  more  so,  in  fact, 
as  the  moose,  owing  to  their  size,  can 
easily  defend  themselves  against  the 
wolves — a thing  the  deer  are  unable 
to  do  and  it  is  also  bad  policy  to  kill 
the  productive  female  of  any  species. 


THE  two  members  of  our  party  were 
at  the  boat  landing  waiting  for  us, 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  locat- 
ing the  other  two  deer.  As  we  were 
then  pretty  tired  we  boarded  our  launch 
and  made  for  camp.  The  other  party 
had  been  home  some  time  before  us,  for 
which  we  were  thankful,  as  they  had  a 
good  hot  supper  all  ready  when  we  ar- 
rived. 

They  had  had  an  exciting  time,  hav- 
ing shot  a bull-moose  with  a spread  of 
59  inches.  Tommy,  the  greenhorn  of  the 
party,  who  had  never  in  all  his  life  shot 
anything  bigger  than  a rabbit,  and  who 
had  never  before  been  in  our  Northern 
woods,  was  the  lucky  shot.  From  the 
story  we  got  from  them,  it  appears  that 
they  had  seen  several  old  trails  of  deer 
and  caribou,  and  had  come  upon  the 
fresh  tracks  of  three  moose  which  had 
just  crossed  the  tote-road.  • 

Leaving  Tommy  on  the  tote-road, 
with  instructions  to  stick  right  there 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  not  returning 
within  three  hours,  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  go  back  to  camp  the  way  they  had 
come  in,  the  three  others  plunged  into 
the  woods  upon  the  trail  of  the  moose. 

Tommy,  as  per  instructions,  looked 
from  time  to  time  up  and  down  the 
tote-road,  on  the  lookout  for  game,  but 
soon  giving  up  hopes  of  seeing  anything, 
he  laid  down  his  rifle  and  started  in  to 
eat  his  lunch.  He  had  just  about  fin- 
ished when,  upon  looking  down  the  road 
he  saw,  coming  towards  him,  three 
moose  which  were  browsing  off  the  hazel 
twigs  growing  along  the  trail.  Tommy 
told  us  later  that  he  was  in  a blue 
funk,  as  the  bull  seemed,  in  his  excited 
state,  to  be  about  fifty  feet  tall. 

Warily  pulling  his  rifle  towards  him 
he  got  a bead  on  the  big  fellow’s  chest 
and  fired,  and  saw,  to  his  utter  amaze- 


ment, that  he  had  downed  a thousand 
pound  moose,  with  a spread  of  horns 
well  above  the  average. 

He  was  so  delighted  that  he  immedi- 
ately emptied  his  remaining  shells  into 
the  air,  and  it  was  this  fusillade  which 
brought  the  others  of  the  party — who 
had  been  trailing  the  moose — back  to 
see  what  the  bombardment  was  all 
about. 

We  went  back  the  following  day  and 
cut  up  the  moose,  bringing  in  the  head. 

Later  on  we  returned  for  the  meat. 
We  had  as  much  as  the  eight  of  us 
could  manage  to  pack  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  following  morning  upon  turning 
out,  a good  sheet  of  ice  could  be  seen 
on  the  lake,  and  Xavier  reckoned  we 
might  soon  expect  the  big  freeze-up,  so 
suggested  that  we  should  go  that  morn- 
ing to  a very  hilly  part  of  the  district 
up  the  lake  shore,  where  caribou  were 
to  be  found.  Getting  aboard  the  launch, 
we  made  off  up  the  lake,  and,  as  our 
gasoline  supply  was  beginning  to  run 
low,  we  concluded  this  was  the  last  trip 
we  would  be  able  to  make  before  our 
final  one  to  Nipigon,  on  the  homeward 
j ourney. 

Reaching  the  caribou  ground  we 
found  it  composed  of  long  hilly  ridges 
with  wooded  valleys  running  between. 
On  one  of  these  ridges  we  at  last  saw 
a herd  of  about  nine  browsing  along  the 
side,  where,  owing  to  its  southern  ex- 
posure, the  vegetation  was  still  green. 
We  were  then  over  half  a mile  from 
them,  and  at  once  made  plans  to  get 
within  range. 

The  caribou  have  a very  keen  scent, 
and  we  knew  that  if  they  ever  got  a 
whiff  of  us,  they  would  go  loping  away 
out  of  range.  The  wind  was  blowing 
(continued  on  page  30) 
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DOCTOR  HENSHALL  ON  THE  1NILE 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  ANGLER  VISITS  CAIRO  AND  TELLS  OF  AN 


OLD  SPECIES 


THE  present  city  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
is  built  on  the  sites  and  remains 
of  four  ancient  cities,  portions  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  something 
of  their  former  picturesqueness  in  their 
narrow  streets  and  bazaars.  The 
quarter  bounded  by  the  Gate  of  Victory 
and  the  Citadel  is  still  quite  oriental  in 
appearance,  and  where  are  still  to  be 
found  the  ancient  mosques,  latticed 
houses,  gardens  and  fountains  in  the 
characteristic  Saracenic  art. 

The  modern  city  has  boulevards  and 
broad  avenues  lined  with  shade  trees, 
and  a fine  public  square,  about  which 
are  located  the  hotels,  theaters,  public 
buildings  and  European  shops;  there 
are  also  libraries,  schools  and  muse- 
ums. Its  population  of  nearly  half  a 
million  is  composed  mostly  of  Arabs, 
Egyptians  and  half  breeds,  Copts, 
Turks  and  Jews,  with  a considerable 
quota  of  Greeks,  Italians,  Germans, 
French  and  English. 

The  view  from  the  Citadel,  the  most 
prominent  and  important  feature  cf  the 
city,  is  grand,  picturesque  and  wonder- 
ful. Hundreds  of  mosques,  including 
the  famous  and  splendid  mosques  of 
Sultan  Hassan  and  Mahomet  Ali  are 
to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  Pasha’s  Pal- 
ace and  many  other  and  noble  edifices, 
while  to  the  eastward  may  be  seen  the 
Obelisk  of  Heliopolis  and  the  tombs  of 
the  Mamelukes.  To  the  south  is  the 
Nile,  the  river  of  mystery,  its  banks 
with  a margin  of  living  green,  stretch- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  a silver  rib- 
bon with  borders  of  vivid  green  (Nile 
green  according  to  the  Skipper).  Turn- 
ing toward  the  southwest  is  seen  the 
town  of  Ghizeh  amid  groves  of  palm, 
fig  and  plane  trees,  and  more  remote 
the  wonderful  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  and 
about  and  around  and  beyond  all  the 
great  Libyan  Desert.  To  the  north- 
ward appear  the  green  plains  of  the 
Delta,  interspersed  with  white  palaces, 
while  to  the  northeast  is  the  great  city 
of  Cairo  with  its  four  hundred  mosques 
whose  gilded  domes  gleam  and  glisten 
in  the  noon-day  sun,  and  borne  on  the 
quivering  air  can  be  heard  the  distant 
voice  of  the  muezzin,  from  his  balcony 
on  a tall  minaret,  calling  the  faithful 
to  prayer. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  the  Pyra- 
mids loom  as  large  as  at  a single  one; 
so  one  who  cares  more  for  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  art,  and  the  enchant- 
ment that  distance  lends,  should  view 
the  great  Pyramids  from  the  Citadel 
just  before  sunrise,  or  from  sunset  un- 
til the  gloaming,  when  the  misty  glamor 
of  the  great  desert  envelops  and  en- 
compasses the  silent  and  mysterious 
wastes  of  its  golden  sands,  and  forms 
a fitting  setting  for  the  awe-inspiring 
proportions  of  Old  Cheops  and  his  les- 
ser brethren,  and  the  weird  and  mystic 
Sphynx. 
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the  Pyramids,  they  can  be  reached  by  a 
fine  road  of  six  miles,  bordered  with 
shade  trees,  with  a canal  of  water 
alongside.  The  road  is  kept  well 
sprinkled  by  bottles  in  the  hands  of  na- 
tive fellahs.  The  bottles,  however,  are 
made  of  the  entire  skin  of  a goat,  the 
tail  being  left  on  for  a handle,  and  be- 
ing swung  over  the  shoulders  the  water 
is  poured  out  from  the  neck.  The  end 
justifies  the  means,  for  water,  bottles 
and  fellahs  are  plentiful. 

When  the  Pyramids  are  reached 
after  a pleasant  drive,  the  beholder  can 
view  the  overwhelming  structures  amid 
a mass  of  ruins.  He  can  admire  at  his 
leisure  the  immense  blocks  of  stone 
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piled  heavenward,  and  if  so-minded  can 
clamber,  with  the  help  of  another  fel- 
lah, to  the  top  of  Old  Cheops,  or  can 
slide  down  the  narrow  and  smooth 
tunnel  to  the  interior,  and  by  the  aid  of 
smoking  torches  can  admire  the  King’s 
chamber,  and  likewise  the  Queen’s,  and 
by  that  time  his  inclination  and  curi- 
osity being  satisfied,  he  can  smile  in  re- 
turn at  the  grinning  Sphynx,  and  then 
enjoy  the  delightful  drive  back  again, 
glad  to  escape  the  importunate  demands 
of  the  sheiks  for  backsheesh. 

ONE  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  if  not 
of  the  world,  is  the  sacred  river 
Nile.  From  its  sources  in  the 
mountains  of  South  Africa  it  flows  over 
rocky  walls,  rapids  and  cataracts  four 
thousand  miles  to  the  Mediterranean, 
being  augmented  during  its  course  by 
the  White  Nile,  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Black  Nile.  To  the  black  sediment  of 
the  latter  river,  deposited  annually,  is 
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OPPOSITE  to  Cairo  is  the  Nilome- 
ter,  a graduated  marble  pillar 
forty  feet  high,  by  which  the  an- 
nual overflow  is  measured.  The  usual 
inundation  reaches  a height  of  about 
thirty  feet,  and  while  forty  feet  is  con- 
sidered desirable,  a few  feet  more  would 
prove  disastrous.  It  is  believed  that 
since  the  erection  of  the  Obelisk  of 
Heliopolis,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  annual  inundation 
of  the  Nile  has  raised  the  surface  of 
its  banks  to  a height  of  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  Obelisk,  which  is 
seventy  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  on  an  eminence. 

As  there  is  never  any  rainfall  in  the 
lower  Nile  region  irrigation  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  cultivated 
area  on  the  river  banks  being  many 
feet  above  the  river  or  canals,  the  wa- 
ter is  raised  by  various  appliances, 
some  of  which  were  very  primitive.  I 
have  seen  two  fellahs,  on  opposite  sides 
and  above  a ditch,  operate  a flat,  water- 
tight basket  by  means  of  long  ropes. 
Lowering  the  basket  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  it  was  raised  by  quickly 
pulling  the  ropes  taut  and  throwing 
the  contents  into  a ditch  on  the  bank 
above,  from  whence  it  flowed  to  the 
fields.  Another  method  I have  seen 
was  by  a large  wooden  wheel  with 
earthen  jugs  affixed  to  its  circumfer- 
ence, which  were  emptied  in  turn  as  the 
top  of  the  bank  was  reached.  The 
wheel  was  operated  by  a motor  power 
consisting  of  a single  water-buffalo,  at 
other  times  by  a buffalo  and  a donkey 
as  a team,  or  perhaps  by  a camel  or 
two.  Rude  pumps  were  also  utilized, 
but  all  were  operated  by  animal  power. 

At  the  present-  day,  however,  and 
especially  since  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton has  been  introduced  by  the  English, 
the  pumping  of  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  carried  on  by  more  improved 
and  more  effective  methods,  and  on.  a 
much  more  extensive  scale,  by  the  use 
of  gasoline  engines.  And,  moreover, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  the 
fellahin  now  reside  in  comfortable 
houses-  instead  of  mud  huts,  and  in- 
stead of  riding  on.  camels  they  drive 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo  in  their 
automobiles 

Although  Cairo  is  situated  amid  gar- 
dens and  groves  of  mimosa  and  palm, 
the  streets  present  a busy  and  animated 
scene  of  traffic,  in  which  the  Oriental 
vies  with  the  occidental  in  character- 
istic manners  and  customs.  Camels 
and  donkeys  throng  the  streets  with 
carriages  .and  other  vehicles.  Camel 
drivers  and  donkey  boys,  clad  in  long, 
white  gowns  and  turbans,  flourish  their 
sticks  and  belabor  their  animals  and 
each  other  to  their  heart’s  content,  but 
none  seems  to  be  better  or  worse  for 
the  diversion  and  exercise.  Dragomen 
and  outrunners  are  gay  in  flowing  f 
robes  of  various  hues  and  embroidered 
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vests  and  jackets,  though  all  are  bare 
of  legs  and  feet.  The  outrunners, 
with  long,  white  wands,  clear  the  way 
for  the  carriages,  which  are  driven  at 
top  speed. 

Every  one,  male  and  female,  native 
or  foreign,  unless  one  affords  a carriage 
and  horses  and  outrunners,  rides  a 
donkey  as  a means  of  transportation  or 
pleasure.  The  veiled  native  woman 
squats  on  her  haunches  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  a donkey;  the  English  girl,  in 
sailor  hat,  sits  sidewise;  the  English 
army  officer  and  other  foreign  devils 
sit  astraddle  with  their  feet  nearly 
dragging  the  ground;  and  behind  and 
overshadowing  each  equestrian  runs  the 
tall,  irrepressible  donkey  boy,  with  his 
long  stick,  which  he  uses  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  the  diminutive  donkey,  no 
larger  than  a Shetland  pony.  While 
this  seems  absurd,  amusing  and  ridicu- 
lous to  the  newcomer,  he  soon  accepts 
the  situation,  mounts  his  donkey,  and 
bows  to  the  inevitable.  The  donkeys 
are  parked  in  front  of  the  hotels  and 
do  not  have  to  wait  very  long  for  a 
passenger. 

And  then  there  are  pedlars  of  various 
articles  of  merchandise,  snake  charm- 
ers, mountebanks,  sword  swallowers 
and  jugglers  at  the  street  corners  and 
in  front  of  the  hotels  and  parks,  which 
add  to  the  gayety  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. There  are  numerous  bazaars, 
enclosing  the  small  stalls  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  sit  smoking  and  dozing, 
but  ever  alert  and  awake  to  a prospect- 
ive customer.  The  wares  displayed  are 
usually  artistic  and  attractive. 

AT  the  hotel  we  met  Dr.  Peters,  a 
German  traveler  and  explorer, 
whose  coal-black  Soudanese  valet 
was  the  cynosure  of  every  native  eye 
and  the  envy  of  every  Nubian  and  Sou- 
danese in  his  gold-laced,  sky-blue  uni- 
form and  gold  neck  chain  two  yards 
long.  We  also  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Schliemann  the  Greek  archaeologist 
and  excavator  of  Troy  and  Mycenae, 
who  had  been  up  the  Nile  examining 
the  ruined  temples  and  tombs. 

Dr.  Schliemann  had  returned  on  the 
last  dahabieh  of  the  season,  conse- 
quently we  could  not  ascend  the  Nile 
as  we  had  contemplated.  The  odd- 
looking craft  called  dahabeah  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Nile,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
its  navigation,  being  long  and  narrow 
and  very  shallow,  and  has,  usually,  two 
masts,  one  in  the  extreme  bow  and  one 
at  the  extreme  stern,  rigged  with  lateen 
sails  somewhat  like  the  felucca. 

As  it  happened  we  had  a chance  to 
sail  a short  distance  in  one,  as  a couple 
of  English  anglers  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  fishing  in  one,  and  invited 
us  to  go  along.  Longworth  and  I car- 
ried our  own  lines,  snells,  flies  and 
hooks  with  us  for  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity; bamboo  canes  were  used  as  rods. 
As  the  Nile  is  always  turbid  or 
muddy,  artificial  flies  were  out  of  the 
question  and  we  compromised  on 
chicken  liver  for  bait.  We  had  very 
fair  luck,  inasmuch  as  we  each  took 
several  fish  of  a foot  or  two  in  length. 
Then  the  question  arose  as  to  their 
identity,  which  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
I explained  that  they  belonged  to  the. 


minnow  family,  of  which  there  are 
probably  a thousand  members  in  the 
world,  and  that  I was  not  familiar  with 
the  particular  genus  to  which  our  fish 
belonged. 

“But,  my  dear  man,”  exclaimed  one 
of  our  English  friends,  “a  minnow,  as  I 
take  it,  is  quite  small,  but  a few  inches 
long.” 

“True,”  I rejoined,  “but  your  English 
roach,  dace  and  carp  belong  to  the 
minnow  family,  and  grow  to  a good 
size;  and  we  have  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia a minnow^  the  squaw  fish,  that 
attains  a length  of  several  feet.” 

“My  word”,  he  exclaimed,  “but  I 
suppose  you  are  jolly  well  right,  for 
everything  in  America  is  just  ripping!” 

“It  has  just  occurred  to  me,”  I con- 
tinued, “that  two  thousand  years  ago 
when  Mark  Antony,  the  Roman  tri- 
umvir, was  a guest  of  Cleopatra,  the 
Queen  of  Egypt,  she  used  to  take  him 
out  fishing  in  her  sumptuous  barge; 
and  as  Antony  was  not  much  of  an 


angler,  Cleopatra  arranged,  secretly, 
with  her  servants,  to  dive  beneath  the 
water  and  affix  fishes  to  his  hook.  In 
this  way,  vicariously  and  by  proxy, 
Mark  acquired  a great  reputation  as  a 
successful  angler  in  Nilotic  sporting 
circles.  And  the  fish  that  were  instru- 
mental in  establishing  his  reputation,  I 
am  now  convinced,  were  the  fish  now 
under  consideration!” 

Hear,  hear,  hear!”  chorused  our 
friends. 

“And  now,”  said  Longworth,  “there 
remains  but  one  thing  to  do — to  give 
these  fish  a name;  so,  in  consideration 
of  their  habits  and  habitat,  I propose 
to  call  them  ‘Nihilists’,  and  let  it  go  at 
that!” 

LEAVING  Cairo,  Long-worth  and  I 
returned  to  Alexandria,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Schliemann,  whom 
we  found  to  be  a very  interesting  ac- 
quaintance. We  took  passage  at  once 
on  an  Egyptian  steamer  for  Athens,  the 
home  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  When  we 
were  ushered  into  dinner  we  discovered 


at  the  head  of  the  table  an  imposing 
colored  individual  with  an  immense 
shock  of  white  wool,'  with  a white  wo- 
man at  his  left.  We  imagined  him  to 
be  some  distinguished  African  sheik, 
but  he  proved  to  be  our  distinguished 
fellow-countryman  Mr.  Fred  Douglass, 
with  his  white  wife. 

(I  then  remembered  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage  some  years  be- 
fore, a meeting  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton City,  by  the  most  intelligent  colored 
people,  to  discuss  the  matter.  On  the 
next  day  I met  an  old  colored  friend 
and  inquired  of  him  as  to  the  result 
of  the  meeting.  All  he  said  was:  “Oh, 
Doctor,  Mr.  Douglass  done  disgrace 
hisself.”) 

Mr.  Douglass  was  an  interesting 
talker,  and  was  quite  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect  of  visiting  Greece.  Ad- 
dressing Dr.  Schliemann,  the  great  au- 
thority on  Grecian  antiquities,  of 
whose  identity  he  was  ignorant,  he 
said  that  he  had  purchased  a little 


handbook  entitled  “Murray’s  Guide  to 
Greece,”  which,  he  said,  contained  much 
valuable  information  concerning  that 
country,  and  advised  him  to  procure  a 
copy.  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  sat  next 
to  him,  thanked  him  for  his  advice, 
with  a mischievous  wink  at  us,  which 
was  really  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  handsome 
and  intelligent  wife  held  weekly  recep- 
tions for  the  members  of  the  archaeo- 
logical schools  of  the  various  countries, 
among  others  that  of  the  United  States. 
We  attended  one  of  these  functions  a 
few  days  after  our  arrival,  when  the 
Doctor  was  to  discourse  on  his  recent 
trip  up  the  Nile.  Somewhat  to  our  sur- 
prise we  beheld  Mr.  Douglass,  the 
Moses  of  his  race  and  perennial  office- 
holder, with  his  wife,  conversing  with 
some  American  and  English  students. 
Longworth  said  to  me:  “I  would  give 
my  hat  had  I been  present  when  Doug- 
lass was  first  introduced  to  the  excava- 
tor of  Troy  and  Mycenao!” 

Athens  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
(continued  on  page  40) 
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FISHING  THE  MIKADO  S STREAMS 


MANY  OF  THE  METHODS  USED  TO  CATCH  FISH  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND 
SOME  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  NARRATED  BY  A JAPANESE  ANGLER 

By  SHEGETARO  MORIKUBO 


TROUT  in  Japan  are  different  in 
appearance  and  in  habits  from 
those  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  methods  of  catching  trout  in  Ja- 
pan, therefore,  are  also  different  from 
those  used  by  Uncle  Sam’s  fishermen. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  varieties 
of  trout  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  caught  should  be  explained. 

Several  varieties  of  trout  live  in  the 
streams  of  Japan.  One  species  of  trout 
called  “malta”  resembles  “mountain 
trout”  caught  in  the  streams  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  but  it  is  generally  hand- 
somer, particularly  in  color  and  in 
broad,  long,  and  powerful  fins.  The  fin 
and  the  tail  of  malta  have  a tinge  of 
red,  while  the  belly  is  slightly  yellow, 
with  streaks  of  silver  and  pale  pink. 
Next  to  this  species  in  size  is  “haya.” 
This  variety  is  dark  and  less  handsome 
than  the  malta.  The  smallest  trout 
found  in  Japan  is  “eie.”  A giant  among 
eies  seldom  reaches  a pound  in  weight; 
but  what  it  lacks  in  size,  it  makes  up  in 
beauty.  In  the  fall  when  maple  leaves 
turn  red,  eies  develop  exquisite  color- 
ing of  pink,  yellow,  and  black  on  the 
body,  while  the  fin  and  the  tail  are  like 
red  roses.  This  species  is  considered 
the  most  palatable  of  all  fresh  water 
fish  in  Japan.  Eies  are  abundant;  the 
rivers  are  full  of  them.  So  rare,  how- 
ever, are  rainbow  trout  and  so  seldom 
are  they  caught  that  an  angler  who 
catches  one  is  envied. 

Among  trout  in  Japan  haya  is  the 
only  fish  that  can  be  coaxed  to  take 
bait.  For  catching  other  members  of 
the  trout  family,  therefore,  some  spe- 
cial means  are  used,  either  a hand  net, 
a trap,  or  a spear.  A spear  is  seldom 
used,  although  this  instrument  is  per- 
mitted by  law.  Swift  waters  in  which 
trout  generally  live,  and  the  shyness 
and  agility  of  the  fish  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  a man  to  strike  a trout 
with  a spear. 

To  catch  the  wily  and  wonderfully 
alert  haya  a unique  and  interesting 
method  is  used.  Neither  juicy  worms 
nor  meally  grasshoppers  are  relished 
by  them;  it  is  ground  dry  caterpillars 
that  they  like  to  feed  upon.  Supplied 
with  this  kind  of  bait,  an  angler  selects 
a deep  pool  protected  by  a boulder  or  a 
fallen  tree,  where  he  scatters  ground 
caterpillar  powder.  He  has  to  so  man- 
age scattering  the  powder  that  it  will 
not  spread  over  too  wide  an  area. 
Lying  on  the  ground,  he  waits  for  fish 
to  come.  Soon  he  sees  innumerable 
bubbles  rising  on  the  surface  of  the 


1TH  the  exception  of  the  “rain- 
bow trout,”  the  fishes  discussed 
in  this  article  are  not  trout,  tech- 
nically speaking.  “Malta”  and 
“haya”  are  members  of  the  carp 
family..  We  take  it  the  latter  is 
Zacco  platypus  and  the  former  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Richardsonius. 
“Eie”  is  the  “Japanese  smelt,” 
Plecoglossus  altivelis. — [Editors.] 


water.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  fisher- 
man to  cast  a fly.  The  first  trout  that 
he  will  catch  may  be  small,  as  the  little 
ones  are  first  to  hasten  to  the  feast. 
By  looking  down,  the  angler  may  see 
numberless  trout  darkening  the  water, 
small  ones  occupying  the  space  nearest 
to  the  surface,  large  ones  close  to  the 
bottom.  The  angler  must  allow  suffi- 
cient time  to  let  the  fly  sink  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  large  fish  at  the  bottom; 
otherwise  he  will  catch  only  small  ones. 
One  out  of  every  half  dozen  casts  will 
land  a trout.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
an  expert  fly-caster  to  catch  ten  or 
fifteen  trout  before  his  pipe  needs  re- 
plenishing. 

THE  method  used  for  catching  haya 
cannot  be  used  for  catching  eie — 
the  smallest  member  of  the  trout 
family.  Eies  are  strictly  vegetarians, 
and  they  seldom  rise  to  a fly.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  catch  them  with  a hand  net, 
as  they  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
among  large  stones  and  rocks  covered 
with  scum,  which  is  the  food  for  the 
eies.  A special  outfit  is  prepared.  A 
wooden  box  opened  at  one  side  so  as  to 
admit  the  head  of  a man  and  covered  at 
the  opposite  side  with  glass  is  a part 
of  the  necessary  equipment.  A fisher- 
man has  also  to  use  a long  bamboo  pole, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a large 
fish-hook.  It  is  so  fastened  that  it  can 
be  liberated  from  the  end  of  the  pole 
the  instant  a trout  is  caught;  other- 
wise a fish  will  tear  its  side  and  get 
away.  Of  course  the  other  end  of  the 
line  is  tied  to  the  handle  of  the  pole. 

With  this  specially  prepared  outfit  an 
angler  launches  upon  a stream  in  a 
boat,  and  seeks  a deep  pool.  If  he  sees 
eies,  he  drops  an  anchor.  Through  the 
glass  bottom  of  the  box  put  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  he  may  likely  see 
trout  without  number  feeding  on  the 
scum  deposited  on  the  stones,  and  at 
the  same  time  sporting  with  one  an- 
other. Eies  have  a peculiar  habit  when 
they  feed.  They  form  a ring  and  swim 


in  a circle  in  the  same  manner  as  chil- 
dren do  when  they  dance  around  a May 
pole.  A leader  among  the  trout  leads 
the  feeders.  When  the  foremost  one 
has  taken  just  one  bite  of  the  scum,  it 
passes  on;  then  the  second  one  takes 
just  one  bite;  then  the  third;  then  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  until  every  member 
forming  the  ring  has  taken  one  bite  of 
the  scum.  The  leader  returns  to  take 
another  bite  of  the  scum,  and  then 
comes  the  second,  then  the  third,  and 
so  on,  until  each  trout  has  taken  just 
one  bite  more  of  the  scum.  This  goes 
on  and  on  for  a long  time,  and  the  for- 
mation will  not  be  broken  unless  an 
external  agent  causes  a violent  dis- 
turbance or  the  fish  have  eaten  enough 
to  satisfy  their  appetite. 

The  movement  eies  make  at  times 
while  feeding  is  so  rapid  that  in  deep 
water  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  fish  from  another.  The 
angler  thrusts  in  that  end  of  the  pole 
to  which  the  hook  is  attached,  and 
holds  it  near  the  rock  or  the  stone 
whose  surface  the  trout  strike  to  get 
the  scum.  Through  the  glass  bottom  of 
the  box  placed  on  the  water  he  can  see 
the  fish  greatly  magnified,  and  their 
movements  appear  to  him  slower  than 
they  actually  are.  He  quickly  strikes  a 
trout  as  it  approaches  the  rock  or  the 
stone  to  nibble  the  food.  When  a fish 
is  caught,  the  commotion  created  by  the 
struggle  of  the  trout  temporarily  breaks 
up  the  formation,  and  the  individual 
members  shoot  helter-skelter;  but  while 
the  angler  removes  the  trout  from -the 
hook  and  perhaps  replenishes  his  pipe, 
the  fish  hurriedly  form  another  ring 
and  resume  their  feeding  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore. After  a large  number  of  trout 
have  thus  been  caught,  the  fish  begin 
to  disperse.  In  this  manner  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  trout  are  caught  in  a 
day  by  a single  fisherman. 

Another  way  of  catching  eies  is  by 
the  use  of  a peculiarly  made  net.  It  is 
triangularly  formed,  supported  by  a 
bamboo  frame.  It  should  be  light 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  handled  easily 
by  persons  of  ordinary  strength.  This 
kind  of  net  is  called  “machi-ami,”  liter- 
ary meaning  “waiting  net.”  A fisher- 
man who  uses  machi-ami  has  to  wait 
until  a fish  gets  into  it.  When  the 
water  becomes  muddy,  caused  by  heavy 
rainfall,  a man  with  a machi-ami 
wades  into  a stream  against  the  current 
and  puts  the  base  of  the  triangle  net 
on  the  bottom,  while  he  holds  the  point- 
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ed  end  above  the  water.  He  has  to  so 
manage  the  net  that  its  pocket  under 
the  water  will  be  placed  between  his 
limbs.  This  position  of  the  net  gives 
him  a warning  the  instant  a trout  gets 
into  the  pocket.  Machi-ami  is  used  only 
when  the  water  is  muddy,  for  then  eies 
rush  toward  the  sea. 

TO  catch  malta,  the  largest  of  the 
three  varieties  I have  mentioned, 
requires  a specially  devised  net,  a 
round  net  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Pockets  are  placed 
along  the  edges  of  the  net  and  are 
fringed  with  sinkers.  A heavy  cord  is 
attached  to  the  center  of  the  net  by 
which  the  net  is  held  when  it  is  cast 
from  the  shoulders  over  the  water. 
When  it  is  cast  by  an  expert  thrower 
the  net  spreads  like  a parachute.  Skill 
and  strength  is  needed,  since  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  cast  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  away  to  cover  the 
trout.  Malta  generally  live  above  a 
deep  pool,  and  being  shy,  they  quickly 
retreat  into  the  deep  water  before  the 
fisherman  can  closely  approach  them. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  expert 
thrower  of  the  net  to  catch  at  one  throw 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  maltas.  The 
record  of  the  greatest  number  of  maltas 
caught  by  a single  cast  was  made  by  my 
uncle.  He  and  I one  day  wandered 
along  the  banks  of  a river  to  find  some 
maltas,  and  came  upon  a school  of 
them.  They  were  in  water  not  more 
than  two  feet  deep,  but  the  current  was 
rather  swift.  As  it  was  in  the  fall,  the 
fish  were  gorgeously  colored.  The 
school  consisted  of  no  less  than  one 
thousand  maltas,  of  an  equal  size.  Their 
heads  were  against  the  current,  and 
their  bodies  almost  touched  one  an- 
other, but  without  motion  except  slight 
undulations  of  their  fins  and  tails. 
The  sight  was  splendid. 

“Let  me  try  it,”  whispered  my  uncle. 
Taking  the  net  from  me,  he  crept  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  water.  He  raised 
himself  cautiously,  his  body  being  slight- 
ly bent  forward,  and  he  flung  the  net 
over  the  water.  It  sailed  through  the 
air  like  a mammoth  eagle  spreading  its 
huge  wings,  and  landed  on  the  spot 
where  the  fisherman  intended  it  should 


land.  Instantly  there  were  mighty 
splashes.  Hundreds  of  trout  outside  of 
the  net  broke  the  water.  The  maltas 
which  were  trapped  made  fearful  rush- 
es toward  the  deep  pool.  The  swift 
current  helped  them  on  their  onward 
rush  and  they  nearly  carried  the  net 
with  them  over  the  steep  wall  into  the 
pool,  but  we  finally  dragged  it  out. 

Perhaps  no  other  fisherman  has  ever 
been . present  at  such  a scene  as  we 
looked  upon.  Forty-two  handsome  trout 
flapped  within  the  net  in  tumultuous 
confusion.  Each  fish  was  beautifully 
colored  with  red,  yellow,  and  dark  sil- 
ver. Their  broad  fins  and  broad  tails 
looked  like  frost-bitten  maple  leaves 
whirling  in  the  wind.  “Oh  Boy,”  shout- 
ed my  uncle,  “it  is  glorious!”  That  was 
a great  catch.  Forty-two  maltas 
weighed  exactly  151  pounds. 

NOW  I must  tell  about  a mammoth 
trout  I once  caught.  One  after- 
noon while  I was  out  fishing  I hap- 
pened to  look  under  a bridge,  beneath 

(continued  on  page  43 


THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OF  ICE  FISHING 

THE  WINTER  ANGLER  CANNOT  EMPLOY  THE  ARTS  USED  BY  THE  SUMMER 
FISHERMAN  BUT  HE  GAINS  MUCH  FROM  HIS  CONTACT  WITH  THE  ICE 

By  A.  B.  GILBERT 


THE  ice  fishing  season  is  here  and 
in  common  with  other  lovers  of  the 
sport  I am  out  at  every  opportunity 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Not  a few  of 
us  look  forward  to  it  'in  the  late  fall 
with  as  much  anticipation  as  the  boy 
does  to  skating  time.  But  I almost 
never  meet  on  the  ice  the  men  I pass 
while  casting  in  the  summer. 

Why  is  this?  Does  the  sportsman  of 
the  summer  feel  that  catching  a fish 
through  the  ice  is  unsportsmanlike?  He 
might  say  so  if  we  were  to  ask  him  but 
in  my  candid  opinion  the  real  reason  is 
the  failure  ever  to  give  ice  fishing  a fair 
trial.  I laid  my  tackle  away  for  6 
months  for  years  before  I made  so  much 
as  one  attempt  at  winter  fishing.  I was 
afraid  of  Jack  Frost  and  hugged  the 
radiators  in  the  city  until  spring. 

The  ice  fisherman  cannot  employ  the 
arts  of  summer  fishing  with  light  rod 
and  slender  line,  but  he  has  much  to 
learn  before  he  can  consider  himself 
successful.  It  is  a game  which  must  be 
learned  and  the  best  of  us  sometimes  re- 
turn with  nothing  but  ah  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  food.  And  then  there  is  that 
great  object  of  all  fishing  at  all  times — 
the  open  air.  Winter  air  is  certainly 
open. 

A friend  of  mine  takes  his  vacation  in 
the  dead  of  winter  in  Northern  Canada. 
He  thinks  two  weeks  then  in  that  heat- 
forsaken  part  of  the  world  of  snow-shoe- 
ing, dog-sledging,  and  hunting  are  worth 
a whole  summer  off  in  the  process  of 
laying  by  a store  of  good  health.  One 
can  do  a surprising  amount  of  hiking, 
lugging  and  ice  cutting  without  fatigue 
on  a zero  day  and  the  vigor  gained  ap- 


The  result  of  a day’s  fishing 


pears  to  stay  by.  The  logger  comes  out 
of  the  woods  in  the  spring  a splendid 
specimen  of  man,  the  animal. 

The  principal  thing  about  comfort  in 
ice  fishing  in  our  Northern  states  or 
sledging  in  Northern  Canada  is  being 
dressed  for  it.  The  man  who  is  going 
out  for  the  first  time  should  put  on  all 
the  clothes  he  thinks  he  will  need  and 
then  add  about  as  much  more.  Lake 
temperatures,  with  the  open  sweep  of  the 
wind,  can  not  be  estimated  in  the  city 
or  by  the  thermometer.  Above  all,  the 
feet  should  be  cold  proof  and  dry,  al- 
though I have  fallen  in  un  to  mv  knees 


and  then  fished  all  day  without  experi- 
encing any  bad  effect. 

The  despised  pickerel,  or  snake  as  the 
fisherman  call  him  here,  is  choice  eating 
after  the  ice  has  formed.  Crappies 
which  are  soft  and  lean  in  mid-summer 
become  hard  and  fat.  Sunfish  and  perch 
are  likewise  improved.  The  despised  of 
the  summer  become  worthwhile  in  the 
winter,  and  in  my  opinion  the  ice  fisher- 
man should  be  content  with  them  and  let 
the  summer  game  fish,  such  as  bass,  pike, 
or  trout,  alone. 

The  ice  fisherman,  whether  amateur 
or  otherwise,  does  well  to  fish  where 
other  men  have  made  holes,  for  in  winter 
the  location  of  the  fish  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  natural  signs  as  in  summer.  If  it 
is  a shallow  lake  the  pickerel  will  be  in 
the  deep  parts.  In  other  lakes  we  find 
them  in  10  to  15  feet  or  even  only  3 to  5 
feet  of  water.  Crappies  which  in  sum- 
mer are  found  in  shallow  water  appear 
to  go  to  the  deepest  holes  and  stay  there 
during  the  winter.  In  some  lakes  the 
crappies  will  bite  during  the  day ; in 
others  one  must  get  them  just  after  day 
break  or  just  before  dusk.  And  in  one 
lake  near  St.  Paul  they  are  hungry 
enough  to  bite  only  between  9 and  10 
o’clock  at  night.  In  another  lake  near 
St.  Paul  the  fisherman  can  get  only 
large  sunfish  and  must  have  worms.  At 
times  these  sunfish  want  any  kind  of  a 
worm  and  at  other  times  they  will  take 
only  a red  worm.  Such  are  a few  of  the 
things  the  ice  fisherman  must  be  posted 
on.  He  should  secure  information  about 
the  fishing  methods  used  at  the  lake  and 
when  he  gets  there  he  should  set  up  near 
(continued  on  page  33) 
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FRANK  FORESTER  DAY 

CEVERAL  thousand  sportsmen  and  local  admir- 
ers  of  the  writings  of  Henry  William  Herbert 
(“Frank  Forester”)  assembled  in  Warwick,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  October  23,  to  participate  in  the 
Frank  Forester  Day  memorial  events  scheduled  for 
that  date.  The  three  prominent  features  were:  A 
Forester  Pageant,  the  dedication  of  a handsome 
bronze  memorial  tablet  showing  a lifelike  medallion 
portrait  of  the  famous  sporting  author ; and  in  the 
evening  a Forester  Ball,  with  the  minuet  as  a lead- 
ing attraction.  It  was  an  ideal  October  day,  and  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  writer  whose  earliest 
sporting  work,  the  “Warwick  Woodlands,”  brought 
fame  to  the  author  and  to  the  village — “Warwick, 
loveliest  village  of  the  vale.” 

The  Pageant  was  a noteworthy  production,  as  a 
majority  of  the  active  participants  in  the  realistic, 
picturesque  drama  were  lineal  descendants  of  the 
villagers  who  were  Frank  Forester’s  friends  three 
generations  ago,  where,  in  the  years  from  1831  to 
1845,  he  visited  Warwick  annually  for  sport  with 
gun  and  rod.  The  costumes  of  that  period  were 
shown  to  perfection,  several  of  those  worn  having 
been,  in  fact,  carefully  kept  as  heirlooms  from 
honored  ancestors.  The  scene  represented  was 
near  the  old  Wawayanda  Hotel,  still  standing  in  a 
good  preservation ; this  once  celebrated  inn  having 
been  owned  by  Thomas  Ward,  better  known  as 
“Tom  Draw,”  cleverly  depicted  as  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  Forester’s  early  sporting  tales. 

The  bronze  memorial  tablet  was  placed  on  a giant 
boulder  brought  from  the  woodlands  where  Frank 
Forester  and  his  friends  enjoyed  sport  with  dog 
and  gun  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 
A portion  of  the  author’s  tribute  to  the  vale  and 
village  of  Warwick  appears  on  the  tablet,  which 
was  presented  by  the  Sportsmen  of  America  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  Warwick. 

Appropriate  addresses  were  made  by  George  F. 
Ketchum,  president  of  the  exercises;  Ferdinand 
V.  Sanford,  president  of  the  Historical  Society; 
Howard  C.  Pierson,  acting  mayor  of  Warwick; 


Harry  Worcester  Smith,  president  of  the  Frank 
Forester  Society  of  America,  and  by  Fred  E.  Pond 
(“Will  Wildwood”). 

It  is  stated  that  Frank  Forester  Day  will  in 
future  be  observed  in  the  American  Sportsman’s 
calendar,  as  is  Izaak  Walton’s  birthday,  among  the 
ardent  anglers. 


GAME  BIRD  DANGERS 

'“THE  non-migratory  game  birds  of  our  Northern 
A coverts  have  a difficult  struggle  for  existence. 
In  some  places  it  almost  seems  that  they  have  yield- 
ed in  the  struggle  and  been  swept  away. 

We  are  all  much  given  to  discussing  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  them,  but  when  the  shooting 
season  comes  again,  the  most  of  us  devote  all  the 
time  we  can  spare  to  their  pursuit.  We  wish  these 
birds  preserved  for  a selfish  motive — for  our  own 
pleasure.  We  feel  that  they  should  be  taken  only 
by  ourselves,  only  in  our  way — that  they  should  be 
protected  from  all  other  dangers. 

Since  we  insist  on  killing  all  of  these  birds  that 
we  can,  it  is  manifestly  to  our  interest  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  life  easy  for  them  during 
the  close  time.  Winter  is  their  season  of  greatest 
danger,  the  time  when  famine  and  cold  threaten, 
the  time  when  the  birds  are  most  easily  discovered 
and  preyed  upon  by  their  enemies. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
also  for  the  sportsman  who  lives  in  a region  where 
there  are  game  birds  to  do  systematic  trapping  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  order  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the 
number  of  predaceous  mammals  found  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 'Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  with 
a problem,  about  which  we  know  very  little.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  foxes,  skunks,  coons  and 
weasels  destroy  some  game  birds,  but  it  is  very 
certain  also  that  they  destroy  vast  numbers  of  in- 
jurious rodents.  No  one  can  tell  as  yet  just  where 
the  balance  lies,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
by  their  destruction  of  small  rodents  these  mam- 
mals accomplish  more  good  than  harm. 

In  the  case  of  such  birds  of  prey  as  the  great 
horned  owl,  the  goshawk  and  Cooper’s  hawk,  the 
evil  wrought  no  doubt  far  exceeds  the  good.  The 
testimony  recently  given  by  a correspondent  for  a 
small  district  of  Connecticut  is  particularly  inter- 
esting as  the  experience  of  one  man  who  spends 
much  time  in  the  winter  woods.  He  tells  us  that 
of  thirty-three  partridges  whose  remains  he  found 
during  one  winter,  only  three  had  been  killed  by 
predaceous  animals,  while  thirty  had  fallen  a prey 
to  hawks  and  owls.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spring 
many  nests  must  be  broken  up  by  four-footed  car- 
nivora, but  as  in  a majority  of  cases  this  probably 
happens  without  the  destruction  of  the  old  birds, 
other  nests  are  often  built  and  the  second  brood  of 
young  is  hatched. 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  in  England, 
where  game  keeping  is  brought  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  perfection,  the  keeper  destroys  all  predaceous 
birds  and  mammals  except  the  fox,  and  the  fox  is 
obliged  to  keep  himself  away  from  the  covers  where 
the  birds  are  found. 

Among  the  chief  causes  for  the  lessened  num- 
bers of  our  upland  birds  are  the  destruction  of 
forests  and  the  draining  of  the  swamps,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  cultivated  and  decrease  of 
wild  land.  All  these  conditions  tend  to  reduce  the 
area  over  which  birds  are  to  be  looked  for.  Besides, 
there  is  the  great  increase  in  gunners  and  guns 
all  over  the  land,  and  too  frequently  a lax  enforce- 
ment of  the  game  laws.  To  make  up  for  these 
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causes  of  game  bird  scarcity  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  protect  our  species  by  care  in  winter,  by 
protecting  them  from  their  natural  enemies,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  game  laws  are  enforced,  and  by 
shortening  the  shooting  seasons.  If  we  do  not  take 
these  measures  or  some  of  them,  we  shall  face  a 
situation  where  we  shall  have  no  wing  shooting  at 
all,  and  the  game  bird  of  America  will  be  the  clay 
pigeon. 


. REPORT  OF  THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETIES 
A CCORDING  to  the  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  T. 
**•  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Audubon  Societies:  “One  of  the  most 
significant  occurrences  in  the  field  of  bird  pro- 
tection the  past  year  was  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  This  was 
the  final  scene  in  the  drama  which  began  in  1904 
when  George  Shiras,  3rd,  introduced  in  Congress 
the  first  bill  intended  to  place  under  federal  pro- 
tection the  fortunes  of  North  America’s  migratory 
birds.” 

The  residents  of  Alaska  seem  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  American  Eagle.  At  least  before  their 
present  bounty  law,  Alaska  was  one  of  our  few  re- 
maining regions  where  this  magnificent  bird  was 
common.  It  is  considered  to  be  a destructive  bird 
there;  its  destructiveness  doubtless  exaggerated  by 
prejudice.  Unless  the  bounty  law  can  be  repealed 
and  the  slaughter  checked  until  a proper  investi- 
gation of  the  economic  status  of  the  Eagle  in 
Alaska  has  been  made,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  that  territory,  Alaska 
will  presumably  realize  its  error  after  its  Eagles 
have  all  been  killed. 

Many  of  the  most  important  migratory  birds  of 
the  United  States  spend  their  winters  south  of  our 
boundaries.  According  to  this  report:  “The  past 
year  has  seen  further  efforts  to  open  conventions 
with  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  us  with  a view 
of  secuing  protection  for  our  birds  that  migrate  to 
those  countries.  The  wisdom  or  perhaps  I had 
better  say  the  urgency,  for  such  a course  does  not 
yet  lie  clearly  before  us,  but  the  matter  is  under 
advisement  and  the  United  States  Government  has 
sent  a naturalist  [Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore  of  the 
Biological  Survey]  to  South  America  to  study  the 
situation  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a more  in- 
telligent understanding  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived should  such  an  arrangement  be  entered  into.” 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s activities  is  its  system  of  employing  spe- 
cial guards  to  protect  important  breeding  places 
of  water  birds.  We  are  told  that : “The  nesting  sea- 
son of  1920  was  a fairly  good  one  in  the  guarded 
colonies.  The  loss  of  life  from  natural  causes,  such 
as  high  tides  and  storms,  not  being  greater  than 
in  an  average  normal  year,  and  no  raids  of  conse- 
quence were  carried  out  by  feather  hunters.” 


THE  OLD  CAMP  GROUND 
I7VERY  sportsman  of  middle  age  looks  backward 
through  the  years  to  some  spot  where,  in  days 
gone  by,  he  has  passed  at  least  one  vacation  in  per- 
fect contentment.  For  him  there  is  at  least  one 
old  camp  ground  that  he  hopes  some  day  to  revisit. 
In  his  moments  of  relaxation,  he  can  see  it  and 
picture  its  every  detail.  Incidents  connected  with 
it  pass  in  review  before  him  and  are  portrayed  in 
memory  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  happened  but 
yesterday.  These  are  the  pleasant  incidents ; those 


that  were  not  agreeable  are  happily  forgotten  or 
are  so  hazy  in  memory  that  they  are  reviewed 
calmly  and  as  if  of  no  importance,  although  at  the 
time  they  may  have  seemed  very  disturbing  ele- 
ments in  an  otherwise  perfect  season  of  rest  and 
communion  with  nature. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  find  contentment  in  re- 
viewing the  pleasures  enjoyed  at  the  old  camp 
ground.  He  who  realizes  that  the  place  will  know 
him  no  more  may  be  fortunate  after  all.  For  thf 
passage  of  time  plays  sad  havoc  with  camp  grounds 
and  with  their  one  time  occupants,  and  it  is  better 
to  think  of  a place  as  it  was,  than  to  see  it  as  it 
may  be  after  the  changes  wrought  by  nature  and 
by  man.  Nature  is  kinder  than  man.  Let  her  work 
her  will  and  our  old  camp  grounds  suffer  but  little 
and  grow  more  attractive,  if  possible,  as  the  years 
go  by ; but  man  is  no  respecter  of  the  sentiment  that 
attaches  to  favorite  camp  sites,  and  if  you  go  back 
to  one  of  these  with  the  memories  of  your  last  visit, 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  still  fresh,  there 
may  be  unhappiness  in  store  for  you. 

Perhaps  the  actual  site  of  your  camp  remains 
much  as  it  was  when  you  left  it  the  last  time.  The 
old  path  to  the  little  boat  landing  you  made  of  drift- 
wood and  logs  is  washed  away,  and  of  course  the 
tiny  landing  itself  is  gone.  The  trees  that  shaded 
your  tent  so  many  warm  afternoons  in  autumn  may 
have  grown  in  girth  and  height,  and  the  sprouts 
you  lopped  off  to  furnish  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
your  pots  and  pans  have  decayed  and  disappeared. 
The  stones  of  the  old  fireplace  lie  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  you  turn  them  over  with  your  foot, 
recalling  meanwhile  that  just  here  stood  your 
puncheon  dining  table,  supported  on  crotched  sticks 
and  crosspieces.  Even  the  ashes  of  the  fire — but 
no,  you  do  not  let  yourself  believe  this  possible, 
thinking  rather  that  some  other  woods  lover  left 
them  to  mark  a camp  in  this  place  a year  or  two 
ago.  The  old  spring — surely  it  is  still  as  it  was  in 
former  days;  but  no,  it  is  only  a trickle  now  and 
no  tin  cup  hangs  nearby. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  surprise  awaits  you  when 
you  walk  down  to  the  beach  and  look  out  over  the 
river,  now  shrunken  to  half  its  former  size,  but 
still  your  favorite  river.  Where  are  the  woods 
that  stretched  away  for  miles  from  its  very  banks? 
In  their  stead  you  gaze  on  fields  of  corn,  with  here 
and  there  stumps  of  the  one  time  magnificent  oaks 
and  hickories  in  which  squirrels  used  to  play  as 
you  remember  them,  while  wild  turkeys  roosted 
over  the  marshy  places  where  monster  bullfrogs 
held  forth  and  serenaded  you  by  night.  Patches  of 
woods  remain,  but  they  are  pitiful  remnants,  and 
you  know  that  the  deer  that  were  wont  to  come 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  slake  their  thirst  have 
gone  with  the  trees  you  loved  so  well. 

Turning  away  you  seek  the  hills,  and  following 
an  oak  ridge  that  took  you  in  other  days  to  a wood- 
ed valley  where  game  was  abundant,  you  come,  not 
to  woods,  but  to  abandoned  fields  thickly  studded 
with  stumps.  The  lively  brook  on  whose  banks  you 
ate  your  luncheon  many  a day  is  now  dried  up  and 
on  all  sides  there  is  desolation. 

Better  far  to  think  of  the  old  camp  ground  and 
your  favorite  haunts  as  they  were  when  you  saw 
them  last  than  to  return  to  them  and  find  that  time 
and  the  despoiler,  man,  have  ruined  them. 

Since  nothing  is  permanent  in  life  save  the  inci- 
dents we  have  lived  and  the  impressions  we  have 
received,  it  behooves  us  to  make  certain  that  our 
actions  are  such  that  we  can  think  of  them  with 
satisfaction  when  the  material  things  are  gone. 
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FINDING  FISHES  ON  THE  BEACH 


INTERESTING  SPECIES  OF  FISH  ARE  FREQUENTLY  WASHED  ASHORE 
AND  THERE  IS  AN  EVER  PRESENT  POSSIBILITY  OF  SOME  RARE  FIND 

By  JOHN  T.  NICHOLS 


FOR  a naturalist  a walk  along  the 
ocean  shore  is  full  of  interest  with 
the  ever  present  possibility  of 
some  rare  find.  A number  of  fishes  are 
scarcely  known  to  science  save  from  an 
occasional  individual  which  has  been 
cast  upon  the  beach  by  old  Ocean,  and 
stumbled  upon  by  someone  competent  to 
recognize  its  value. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what 
species  will  be  encountered  in  a visit  to 
the  shore,  but  the  pedestrian  can  read- 
ily familiarize  himself  with  the  few 
kinds  which  are  most  frequently  washed 
up  near  New  York  City.  Armed  with 
this  knowledge,  he  will  be  likely  to  rec- 
ognize anything  that  is  unusual. 

Here  is  a small  shark  partially  cov- 
ered with  the  drifted  sand.  Closer  exam- 
ination shows  it  to  be  very  slender,  to 
have  no  pit  or  indentation  at  the  root 
of  the  tail  fin,  above,  and  its  small  paved 
teeth,  which  are  blunt,  do  not  prick  a 
finger  inserted  into  its  mouth.  It  is  a 
smooth  dogfish  ( Mustelus  canis),  a very 
common  species  in  our  bays  during  the 
summer  months.  In  winter  it  would 
probably  have  been  the  spined  dogfish 
( Squalus  acanthias)  with  a stout  spine 
at  the  front  of  each  of  the  two  back  fins. 

A little  further  along  one  stumbles  on 
a skate.  As  would  be  suspected  from 
their  lack  of  regular  scales,  and  mouth 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  head,  skates  are 
related  to  sharks.  Their  peculiar  flat- 
tened form  is  an  adaptation  to  lying 
concealed  on  the  bottom.  Three  kinds 
are  very  commonly  washed  on  the  beach 
— the  clear-nosed  skate  ( Raja  eglante- 
ria),  which  occurs  in  summer,  has  a 
pointed  snout,  and  a conspicuous  trans- 
lucent area  on  either  side  of  it,  and  is 
marked  above  with  short  dark  lines;  the 
common  skate  ( Raja  erinacea) , most 
commonly  washed  up  in  fall  and  winter, 
though  occurring  at  all  seasons,  has  a 
broadly  rounded  snout,  and  is  marked 
with  roundish  spots;  and  the  big  skate 
( Raja  diaphcmes) , which  is  plentiful  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year,  and  reaches 
a length  of  three  feet,  bears  a general 
resemblance  to  the  latter.  In  order  to 
determine  with  certainty  which  of  these 
latter  two  one  has  found,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  jaws  and  count 
the  series  of  teeth,  about  50  in  the 
common,  and  90  in  the  big  skate. 

ONE  of  the  most  usual  skeletons  to 
find  washed  up  is  that  of  the  an- 
gler. Anglers  grow  to  be  several 
feet  long  and  are  a sluggish  fish  with 
large  head  and  an  enormous  mouth.  Al- 
though this  fish  generally  lives  under  a 


considerable  depth  of  water,  large  ones 
have  a peculiar  habit  of  swimming 
ashore  to  die  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  as  a result,  their  bleached  jaw 
bones,  armed  with  many  white,  pointed, 
firmly  set,  dangerous-looking  teeth  are 
very  frequent  along  the  beaches.  Such 
teeth  are  commonly  mistaken  for  the 
teeth  of  sharks;  but  a shark’s  tooth  is 
quite  different,  flattened,  and  loosely  at- 
tached, so  as  to  be  broken  loose  by  the 
action  of  the  water.  The  same  action  of 
the  water,  assisted,  to  what  extent  is 
uncertain,  by  the  appetites  of  the  sand 
fleas  or  amphipods,  which  swarm  along 
the  edge  of  the  surf,  and  also  assisted 
by  the  bleaching  effect  of  the  sun,  fre- 
quently makes  very  beautiful  skeletal 
preparations  of  fishes,  in  which  each 
delicate  shred  of  bone  stands  out  clear 
and  white.  One  not  infrequently  finds 
perfection  in  such  natural  fish  skeletons 
which  will  be  difficult  to  duplicate  with 
the  very  best  laboratory  methods. 
Skeletons  of  herrings  are  not  unusual 
but  perhaps  that  of  the  silver  lake  or 
frostfish  (Merluccius  bilinearis)  is  most 
frequently  found.  The  frostfish  is  a 
member  of  the  cod  tribe  and  has  three 
separate  fins  on  the  back.  It  may  be 
recognized  by  its  large  mouth  with  pro- 
jecting lower  jaw,  and  numerous  prom- 
inent sharp  teeth.  At  times  one  finds 
many  frostfish  strewn  all  along  the 
strand,  only  a yard  or  so  apart.  Per- 
haps they  have  ventured  too  close  in 
after  some  small  fry,  and  have  been 
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tossed  ashore  by  the  breakers,  or  per- 
haps they  themselves  have  come  ashore 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  ravages  of 
some  still  larger  species.  They  are 
most  frequently  washed  up  in  late  fall 
and  winter. 

ANOTHER  codlike  fish  is  frequently 
thrown  on  the  beach  in  autumn, 
winter  or  spring  with  the  frost- 
fish. This  is  the  squirrel  lake  or  ling. 
Though  the  ling’s  mouth  is  large,  its 
lower  jaw  is  slightly  included  instead  of 
projecting,  that  is,  the  tip  does  not  quite 
reach  that  of  the  upper  jaw.  Its  teeth 
are  also  smaller  than  those  of  the  frost- 
fish. The  fin  on  its  back  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  most  anterior  pointed,  tri- 
angular, with  an  elongate  filament  from 
the  tip ; the  posterior  comparatively  low 
and  long,  running  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  back.  The  paired  ventral 
fins  are  situated  far  forward  near  the 
throat  and  are  long  and  very  slender, 
each  being  little  more  than  a double 
thread.  Ling  are  large-eyed  fishes  nav- 
igating the  dim  lights  near  the  bottom, 
dull  brown  in  color.  Their  fry,  which 
swim  at  the  surface,  are  little  fishes  of 
an  entirely  different  sort,  brilliant  silver 
except  for  a narrow  dark  back.  In  a 
southerly  gale  in  late  September  I have 
picked  them  up  washed  ashore  along  the 
wave-line  of  the  advancing  tide,  slightly 
over  an  inch,  in  total  length.  Superfici- 
ally they  resembled  the  fry  of  the  blue- 
fish  of  similar  size,  or  of  certain  mul- 
lets. Their  big  silvery  eyes  were  tinged 
with  delicate  blue. 

The  sand  lant  or  sand  eel  (Ammo- 
dytes  americanus)  is  a small  elongate 
silvery  fish  found  in  our  waters 
throughout  the  year,  which  lives  close  to 
the  shore,  burying  itself  in  the  sand 
with  great  alacrity.  It  has  a pointed 
head,  low  fin  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  back  and  a forked  tail  fin.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  fall  and  winter  and  at 
such  times  is  sometimes  washed  ashore 
in  great  numbers  to  form  wind-rows 
along  the  beach, — a rich  harvest  for  the 
winter  gulls. 

Drifted  along  high  water  mark  speci- 
mens of  the  swellfish  or  blowfish  ( Sphe - 
roides  maculatus ) are  frequent,  the 
tough  leathery  skin  and  skeleton  only 
remaining.  When  this  is  gone  also  and 
only  the  skull  remains,  the  peculiar 
teeth  form  a ready  means  of  identifica- 
tion. They  consist  of  hard  white  nip- 
pers, shaped  like  the  beak  of  some  bird, 
divided  along  the  medium  line  above  and 
below  so  as  to  make  four  stony  pieces. 
Whether  it  is  that  they  are  very  fre- 
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The  angler,  a sluggish  fish  with  large  head  and  an  enormous  mouth 


quently  washed  ashore,  or  that  they  are 
so  hard  as  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the 
weather  and  remain  for  a long  time,  the 
bleached  skulls  of  sea  robins  are  among 
the  most  frequent  skeletal  remains  one 
finds.  The  entire  head  of  a sea  robin, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  hard  and  bony, 
so  that  the  skull  is  a rather  broad, 
rough,  flat-topped  piece.  It  so  happens 
that  there  is  a simple  skull  character 
whereby  the  two  common  species  can  be 
differentiated.  In  the  Carolina  sea  robin 
(Prionotus  carolinus) , there  is  a narrow 
channel-like  groove  across  the  head  be- 
hind the  eye,  which  is  lacking  in  the 
striped  sea  robin  ( Prionotus  evolans 
strigatus) . 

WHEN  the  north-west  winds  of  ap- 
proaching autumn,  blowing  from 
the  land,  flatten  down  the  sea  so 
that  the  surf  breaks  short  and  abruptly 
close  to  shore,  members  of  some  little 
school  of  butterfish  (Poronotus  triacan- 
thus) , which  are  swimming  close  in 
are  at  times  washed  out  on  the  sand, 
where  they  lie  until  able  to  escape  into 
the  wash  of  the  succeeding  wave,  their 
broad  flat  sides  gleaming  brilliant  silver. 

One  can  scarcely  take  a walk  on  the 
sea  beach  at  any  season  without  en- 
countering the  rectangular,  flat,  leath- 
ery, dark-colored  egg-pouches  of  skates, 
with  long,  straight  prongs  extending 
forward  and  backward  from  the  four 
corners.  Such  egg-pouches  are  usually 
of  the  common  or  of  the  big  skate  and 
are  smaller  or  larger  in  size  according- 
ly. Children  call  them  “shark  eggs,” 
which  is  an  error.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  sharks  which  lay  some- 
what similar  leathery  eggs,  that  of  the 
European  dogfish  being  quite  like  a 
skate’s  but  with  the  prongs  curled  and 
tendril-like  instead  of  straight.  The 
sharks  which  breed  on  our  shore,  how- 
ever, bring  forth  their  young  alive. 

By  far  the  commonest  skates’  eggs  on 
Long  Island  are  those  of  the  common 
skate  and  big  skate.  They  are  very 
similar  in  appearance  except  for  size. 
That  of  the  common  skate  is  about  one 
inch  and  a half  in  length,  not  counting 
the  prongs,  that  of  the  big  skate  two 
and  one-quarter  inches.  In  both  cases 


the  length  is  about  cne  and  one-half 
times  the  breadth.  The  prongs,  at  one 
end,  are  gently  curved  inward,  and 
about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pouch, 
at  the  other  end  longer  and  straighter. 
The  color  is  slightly  different,  though 
variable,  usually  coal  black  in  the 
smaller  species  and  blackish  brown  in 
the  larger.  Last  Columbus  day  an  egg 
of  the  barn-door  skate  ( Raja  stabulifo- 
ris)  was  found  on  Long  Beach,  a very 
large  species  which  occurs  in  our  waters 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  possible 
that  the  clear-nosed  skate,  which  is  here 
in  summer,  may  also  breed  locally  and 
its  eggs  will  sometimes  be  found.  Both 
these  species  have  eggs  broader  in  pro- 
portion with  much  shorter  prongs.  The 
egg  of  the  clear-nosed  skate  is  not  very 
different  in  size  from  that  of  the  small 
common  skate  and  shiny  black  in  color. 
That  of  the  barn-door  skate  is  decidedly 
larger  and  usually  paler,  browner,  than 
the  egg  of  the  big  skate. 

AN  object  which  frequently  attracts 
popular  interest  and  finds  its  way 
to  some  museum  as  a curiosity  is 
one  of  the  throat  bones  of  the  big  sea 
drum  ( Pogonias  cromis) , which  bears 
numerous  broad,  hard  flat-topped  paved 
molar  teeth.  These  are  useful  to  the 
drum  when  alive  in  cracking  the  shells 
of  mollusks  and  it  is  said  even  to  be 
destructive  to  the  oyster. 


Herring  gull  footprints 


So  much  for  the  more  easily  identified 
common  objects.  In  the  fall  life  in  the 
ocean  lags  behind  the  changing  climate 
of  the  land,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  at 
this  season  that  fishes  which  straggle 
northward  from  the  tropics,  perhaps 
wafted  by  the  agency  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  invade  our  shore.  One  October 
day  a rather  heavy  surf  was  driving 
ashore  on  Long  Beach  before  strong 
southerly  winds.  Bits  of  flying  foam 
rolled  up  the  beach  about  our  ankles. 
My  companion  suddenly  stooped  and 
picked  up  a small  butterfly  fish  ( Chae - 
todon  ocellatus) , a little  over  an  inch 
long,  which  had  literally  been  blown  out 
of  the  sea.  The  butterfly  fish  is  common 
about  tropical  coral  reefs  but  only  a 
rare  straggler  so  far  north. 

DURING  the  winter  months  there  is 
constant  companionship  along  the 
ocean  in  the  disorganized  drifting 
flocks  of  gulls.  Little  is  washed  up  by 
the  surf  which  escapes  their  keen  scru- 
tiny,— from  a gastronomic  viewpoint. 
Such  fishes  (which  came  ashore  yester- 
day or  the  day  before)  only  are  found 
as  have  escaped  their  censorship. 
Theirs  are  the  tracks  most  plentiful  on 
the  beach,  and  which  will  sometimes  aid 
in  locating  a skate  or  other  fish  buried 
under  the  sand,  only  a fin  or  a square 
inch  or  so  of  its  body  showing. 

The  track  of  a gull  walking  flat- 
footed  in  soft  moist  sand  which  takes 
the  full  impress  of  its  webbed  foot,  is 
squarish  oblong,  the  mark  of  the  middle 
toe  crossing  diagonally  from  one  cor- 
ner to  the  other,  and  pointed  decidedly 
inward.  On  hard  sand  or  when  run- 
ning on  its  toes,  frequently  the  claws 
only  leave  a mark. 

What  other  of  nature’s  children  pos- 
sesses. that  epitome  of  poise  which  is 
the  birth-right  of  the  sea  gull?  He 
wheels  tirelessly  in  the  sky,  sea  and 
shore  stretched  in  panorama  below,  or 
wings  his  way  on  and  on  indefinitely 
low  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  due 
course  the  changing  tides  will  bring 
schools  of  surface  fish  within  range  of 
his  keen  vision,  strew  titbits  along  the 
beach,  or  raise  long  bars  above  the 
water  where  he  may  dabble  in  the  shal- 
lows or  stand  dreamily  gazing  into  the 
wind,  surrounded  by  others  of  his  kind. 
Perhaps  scores  or  hundreds  will  gather 
from  near  and  far,  making  a great 
cloud  when  they  wheel  upward.  But 
though  a gregarious  bird,  each  gull  is 
sufficient  unto  himself,  content  to  circle 
alone  in  the  vast  solitude  above,  to 
rest  as  a single  white  spot  in  a waste 
of  waves,  or  stand  a lone  sentinel  on 
the  beach.  The  loon  is  a better  swim- 
mer, the  shore-birds  run  about  more 
easily;  on  the  wing,  the  mother-careys- 
chicken  and  the  man-of-war-hawk  are 
more  tireless  and  the  duck  is  swifter. 
But  the  talents  of  the  gull  are  so  bal- 
anced that  whether  on  the  shore  on  the 
water,  or  in  the  air,  he  is  perfectly  at 
home,  with  leisure  to  watch  an  easy  and 
sufficient  (though  not  over-bountiful) 
livelihood  drift  his  way. 

We  would  not  wish  him  to  be  a use- 
ful, industrious  bird  like  the  wild  duck, 
which  flies  at  great  speed  in  a straight 
line  to  where  it  is  going,  or  sifts  food 
out  of  the  mud  with  its  flat  bill  at  a 
great  rate,  so  as  to  become  fat  and  tasty. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SNOWSHOES 

A PAIR  of  snow-shoes  is  within  the 
reach  of  any  person  who  is  handy 
with  tools,  at  a comparatively 
small  expense. 

The  first  step  is  to  shape  out  of  a 
half-inch  board,  of  soft  wood,  a suitable 
form.  Fig.  I gives  the  shape  and  di- 
mensions of  a popular  size  of  snow-shoe 
extensively  used  today. 

From  some  convenient  lumber  dealer 
you  can  buy  a % inch  strip  of  ash. 
The  length  of  the  strip  should  be  10 
ft.  and  should  be  of  straight  grain  the 
entire  length.  It  will  be  well  to  sand- 
paper this  strip.  Have  the  wooden 
form  nailed  to  the  work  bench  and  a 
few  iron  clamps,  such  as  boat  builders 
use,  will  be  found  convenient  to  hold 
the  ash  strip  on  the  form.  The  ash 
strip  must  be  steamed  until  it  becomes 
flexible  enough  to  bend  to  fit  the  form, 


JT/'E  are  depending  upon  the 
rr  friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  cwnvping 
and  “going  light"  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Army ; 
his  canoe  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and  we 
hope  that  all  good  woodsmen  will 
contribute  to  this  department  their 
Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail-tested 
contrivances. — [Editors.] 


can  be  filled  with  the  smaller  strips  of 
raw  hide  and  space  A filled  with  the 
heavier  strips. 
The  reason 
for  this  is  be- 
cause nearly 
all  your  weight 
i s supported 
by  space  A. 

Fig.  Ill 
shows  a popu- 
lar design  of 
rawhide  weav- 
ing. If  you 
find  this  too 
c o m p 1 i eated 
you  can  weave 


smaller  rawhide  strips  can  be  woven. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  bore  as  small 
and  as  few  holes  in  the  frame  as  possi- 
ble to  insure  strength  of  frame. 

For  a shoe  strap  shown  in  Fig.  V you 
can  substitute  a loop  of  rawhide  to  lit 
toe  of  your  shoe  with  a second  strip  of 
rawhide  to  run  from  the  loop  on  both 
sides  and  tie  above  the  heel  of  shoe. 

The  usual  type  of  shoe  strap  shown 
in  Fig.  V can  be  made  by  your  local 
harness  maker  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  In  place  of  buckles  over  the  toe 
some  persons  prefer  rawhide  lacing 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  foot. 

Fig.  IV  shows  pairs  of  holes  in  frame, 
the  slots  into  which  the  cross  bars  are 
fitted.  Space  S'  in  both  Figs.  IV  and 
III  are  left  to  allow  the  toe  of  wearer 
to  tip  forward  when  shoe  is  lifted  in 
walking.  The  shoe  strap  is  usually  tied 
to  mesh  with  raw  hide  thongs  so  that 
the  toe  of  wearer’s  shoe  protrudes 
over  the  open  space. 

W.  A.  Kimball,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  USE  SNOWSHOES 

TO  walk  on  snowshoes  is  not  as  easy 
as  it  looks.  It  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  glide,  but  the  snowshoer 
can  tell  you  that  the  motion  is  a long 
way  from  gliding.  In  ordinary  street 
walking,  the  heel  is  but  slightly  ele- 
vated— is  even  lower  than  the  toe  at 
one  point  in  the  step;  but  with  snow- 
shoes  the  heel  is  brought  high  and  re- 
tains considerable  relative  elevation 


Usually  a half  hour’s  steaming  is  suffi- 
cient. With  the  form  in  place  the  ash 
jstrip  can  be  fitted  to  the  form  and  held 
in  position  by  iron  clamps.  Holes  pre- 
viously bored  in  wooden  form  will  hold 
clamps.  Of  course  strong  rope  can  be 
used  in  place  of  clamps.  The  two  ends 
of  ash  strip  should  be  bound  together 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  set  for  two 
hours  at  least.  While  waiting,  two 
strips  of  good  straight-grained  ash  can 
be  formed  for  the  cross  bars.  These  lat- 
ter can  be  tapered  on  ends  to  fit  slots 
cut  in  the  ash  form.  Fig.  II  gives  the 
right  distances  to  place  these  cross  bars. 
It  will  be  well  to  shellac  the  ends  of 
cross  bars  to  insure  a tight  fit  in  the 
slots  in  the  frame.  When  the  frame 
has  set  for  about  two  hours  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  form,  the  cross  bars 
fitted  and  the  two  ends  riveted  together. 

From  a harness  maker  or  leather 
dealer  rawhide  strips  can  be  bought  and 
these  should  be  soaked  in  water  a day 
before  they  are  used  to  weave  mesh  of 
snow-shoe.  In  Fig.  II  spaces  C and  B 


a simple  design  of  your  own.  You  will 
observe  in  Fig.  Ill  that  the  rawhide  is 
wound  about  the  frame  in  space  A so 
that  the  frame  should  be  smoothed  with 
sandpaper  to  remove  any  sharp  edges 
which  might  tend  to  cut  the  raw  hide. 

For  spaces  C and  B holes  are  bored 
in  the  frame  in  pairs,  through  which  the 


while  the  whole  leg  is  brought  upward 
and  thrown  forward.  Take  the  eleva- 
tion of  heel  as  the  fundamental  rule  of 
correct  snowshoe  walking.  Carried  too 
low,  the  heel  sinks  the  shoe-tail  too 
deeply  and  makes  walking  very  labori- 
ous. The  heel  is  supposed  to  come 
down  on  the  shoe  only  at  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  step,  after  the  web  is  plant- 
ed on  the  snow. 

Correct  balance  (or  maybe  I ought 
to  say  lack  of  balance)  in  the  snowshoe 


while  learning,  and  an  occasional  one 
after  mastering  the  trick.  Learn  to 
fall  easily;  sometimes  one’s  efforts  to 
save  himself  cause  a wrench  and  strain. 


is  essential  to  correct,  easy  walking. 
The  tail  should  drag,  even  when  you 
lift  the  front  end  quite  high  in  step- 
ping. A shoe  that  does  not  so  act  is 
not  properly  “balanced.”  It  will  tire 
you  rapidly  and  cause  many  falls. 

In  some  ways  a curled  up  toe  in  the 
beginner’s  shoe  helps  him,  but  he  is 
almost  sure  to  prefer  the  flat,  or  ap- 
proximately flat  webs  later,  so  he  will 
make  no  mistake  in  beginning  with 
them.  He  will  not  stumble  so  much 
with  a curved  toe,  and  the  snow  cannot 
accumulate  on  it  so  rapidly;  but  to 
offset  these  advantages,  the  shoe  is 
comparatively  stiff,  and  utterly  useless 
when  it  comes  to  hill-climbing.  It  is 
bound  to  sink  deeper  in  the  snow  than 
a flat  pattern.  In  some  parts  of  Can- 
ada they  use  an  extremely  curved  shoe, 
often  as  much  as  eight  inches,  and  I 
have  it  from  a trapper  who  tried  this 
pattern  that  they  are  extremely  stiff 
and  fatiguing.  Further,  such  a toe 
often  strikes  the  knee  of  the  walker. 

AT  first  you  may  be  annoyed  at  the 
packing  of  snow  on  the  web,  espe- 
cially right  under  the  foot.  The 
closer  the  weave  of  filling  the  worse  this 
will  be;  but  the  trouble  can  be  lessened 
by  painting  the  filling  wtih  hot  mutton 
or  venison  tallow. 

One  expert  snowshoer  explained  the 
smoothness  of  his  stride  by  saying  that 
he  walked  “with  his  hips.”  The  be- 
ginner’s inclination  is  to  bend  the 
knees  more_  than  necessary,  knowing 
that  half  of  the  ascending  shoe  has  to 
pass  over  half  of  the  stationary  one. 
Study  to  bend  the  knees  no  more  than 
necessary,  cultivate  a free  hip  action, 
set  the  feet  directly  forward,  and  keep 
the  heel  well  up  in  stepping — and  you 
cannot  avoid  a good  stride. 

Of  course  you  will  get  falls — many 


The  snow  is  soft,  and  unless  you  twist 
yourself  awkwardly  a tumble  won’t 
harm  you;  it  just  adds  to  the  fun.  Use 
a staff  on  the  hills;  it  will  be  of  fre- 
quent assistance  while  learning.  Walk- 


SNOESHOES  demand  reasonable 
care,  if  they  are  to  last  and  give 
reliable  service.  As  you  doubtless 
know,  it  is  injurious  to  the  webs  to  dry 
them  near  the  fire.  Deer  skin  particu- 
larly, will  not  stand  this.  Dry  them 
outside  when  the  weather  is  favorable, 
and  do  it  after  every  day’s  use. 

Waterproof  varnish  will  prevent  the 
frames  from  becoming  water  soaked, 
but  be  sure  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry 
at  the  time  of  application.  I do  not 
favor  varnishing  the  filling,  though  I 
knew  a sportsman  who  claimed  excel- 
lent waterproofing  results  from  coating 
it  with  gum  shellac. 

Breaks  should  be  attended  to  imme- 
diately; always  have  extra  strands  of 
rawhide  with  you,  and  be  sure  that 
these  have  been  thoroughly  stretched. 
You  must  not  jump  with  snowshoes; 
unlike  skis,  they  will  not  stand  much  of 
this.  Be  careful  on  rough  ground,  in 
crossing  logs,  etc.;  throwing  your 


Bom 


ing  on  the  webs  is  like  some  other 
sports,  “a  good  game  even  if  you  lose.” 
You  may  never  become  a champion  at 
it;  but  you  can’t  fail  in  securing  some 


SJioeStrap 

excellent  exercise,  a kind  that  strength- 
ens important  muscles  and  tones  up 
every  organ  in  the  body. 


weight  on  the  shoe  when  one  end  of  it 
is  elevated  on  an  unyielding  object  may 
break  the  frame — anyway,  it  will  cause 
the  shoe  gradually  to  take  on  the  unde- 
sirable rocker  shape  often  seen.  Don’t 
“coast”  in  the  webs;  you  will  be  tempt- 
ed, when  you  find  well-crusted  snow 
cn  a hill,  but  such  use  quickly  wears 
out  the  webbing. 

DO  not  use  a leather  shoe  on  snow- 
shoes.  Hunting  boots  with  heel- 
less rubber  bottoms  are  not  bad ; 
but  moccasins  are  best  of  all — easiest  on 
the  feet  and  well  adapted  to  the  tying 
thong.  I suggest  the  Chippewa  mocca- 
sin, as  its  toe  is  particularly  well 
shaped.  For  hosiery,  use  two  or  three 
pairs  of  lumbermen’s  woolen  socks. 

The  size  of  the  snowshoes  chosen  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  character  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered;  and  naturally, 
the  wearer’s  weight  is  a modifying  fac- 
tor. While  there  is  an  endless  variety 
of  shapes,  shading  into  each  other  by 
easy  gradations,  snowshoes  may  be 
roughly  classified  into  two  types;  the 
long,  rangy  shoe  for  straight-away 
(continued  on  page  44) 


KICKING  UP  RABBITS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

HUNTING  rabbits  with  a dog  re- 
minds me  somewhat  of  a photo- 
graph I saw  several  years  ago  of  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany  standing  beside  a 
row  of  about  twenty  deer  killed  by  him 
on  his  private  hunting  preserve.  It 
seems  that  he  had  had  a platform  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  where  he 
would  sit,  with  his  rifle  resting  on  the 
rail.  His  servants,  after  he  was  com- 
fortably fixed,  would  then  go  out  in  a 
great  body  and  drive  the  deer  past  his 
platform,  so  that  he  could  pick  them  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  pull  the  trigger. 
What  sense  of  elation,  or  personal  ac- 
complishment, can  there  be  over  ruthless 
slaughter  of  that  kind?  What  amount 
of  fairness  is  there  in  potting  them  by 
the  tens  and  twenties  as  they  frantically 
dash  by? 

And  so,  -with  such  an  example  in  mind 
I would  suggest  that  the  rabbit  hunter 
apply  it  to  himself  when  he  contemplates 
a hunt  for  the  elusive  cottontail.  Let 
him  be  his  own  dog  and  root  the  rabbits 
out  of  the  brush  and  briars  himself.  A 
good  rabbit  dog  is,  without  doubt,  a real 
treasure,  but  city  dwellers  are  usually 
not  situated  so  as  to  own  one;  my  desire 
being  therefore  to  stress  the  advantages 
of  a dogless  gunning  expedition.  Play- 
ing dog  one’s-self  is  exhilirating  as  well 
as  holding  a tang  of  the  unexpected,  for 
you  do  not  know7  at  just  what  moment 
something  is  going  to  jump  up  in  front 
of  you.  I had  the  surprise  of  my  life, 
on  entering  a scrub-patch  one  morning, 
to  have  two  quail  whizz  up  in  .front  of 
me,  when  I had  expected  to  “jump”  a 
rabbit.  Startled  for  a second,  I could 
not  bring  myself  to  shoot.  Quickly 
whirling  around,  however.  I fired  at  the 
one  which  had  flown  to  the  right — they 
having  started  off  in  opposite  directions 
— but  apparently  missed  him.  Later  on, 
as  I was  crossing  a small  creek  further 
up,  I found  him  lying  on  the  creek-bank, 
with  his  feet  curled  up,  and  his  breast  to 
the  sky.  Only  one  pellet  had  struck  him, 
piercing  his  neck. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  in  hunting  with- 
out a dog  your  game-bag  will  not  be 
quite  so  full,  but  you  will  enjoy  the  keen 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  day’s 
“kill”  is  the  sole  result  of  your  own  dig- 
ging. And  who  wants  to  be  a game  hog 
anywny?  I venture  to  say  that  two- 
thirds,  yes  a larger  percentage  than 
that,  of  the  men,  and  the  women,  too, 
who  indulge  in  this  sport,  do  so  for  the 
pleasure  of  getting  next  to  nature,  and 
of  being  out  in  the  open,  as  much  as 
for  the  well-filled  game-bag  itself. 

Instead  of  posting  yourself  on  an  old 
tree-stump,  and  letting  the  dog  round 
the  rabbits  up,  one  by  one,  and  chase 
them  by  for  you  to  knock  over,  w7hy  not 
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look  for  them  in  the  little  gulleys  and 
runs  in  the  fields  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing warmly,  or  shake  them  out  of  brush 
piles  and  briar-patches  in  the  bottom- 
lands, when  it  is  chilly? 

It  takes  some  l'eal  concentrated  effort 
to  work  your  way  through  a briar- 
patch,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  done  it, 
will  certainly  agree  with  me.  I have 
crawled  through  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
dragging  my  gun  along,  had  my  hat 
hooked  off,  my  coat  tangled  up,  my 
trousers  ripped,  and  had  a dickens  of  a 
time  getting  my  gun  to  my  shoulder  in 
time  to  shoot  a rabbit  I had  “jumped.” 
Sometimes  one  would  leap  up  and  dash 
through  the  briars,  merely  giving  me, 
for  my  trouble,  a view  of  a little  white 
stubby  tail  bobbing  as  he  hurried  off. 
Don’t  be  chagrined  or  out-of-sorts  if, 
after  you  have  wriggled  your  way  into 
a patch  of  briars,  you  have  two  or  three 
big  fat  fellows  get  up  and  go  before 
you  can  get  your  gun  up.  You  can  pret- 
ty well  gamble  that  they  won’t  go  far 
from  that  particular  briar-patch  if  it  is 
early  in  the  season  and  they  have  not 
been  shot  at  much.  I went  out  last  year 
with  a couple  of  country  boys,  who  could 
go  through  a briar-patch  certainly  as 
well  as  any  dog.  They  seemed  to  liter- 
ally shed  briars.  And  when  they  were 
through  combing  the  brush  you  can  bet 
that  all  the  rabbits  had  either  been 
shot,  or  had  moved  to  other  parts. 
Don’t  forget  that  in  every  little  brush- 
pile  might  lurk  a cottontail  taking  a 
quiet  nap.  Shake  it  with  your  foot  and 
be  ready  to  fire  quickly  should  he  ap 
pear.  I have  had  two  jump  out,  one 
after  another,  and  killed  them  both, 
only  to  have  a third  scoot  by,  bobbing 
his  tail  in  the  thin  morning  air,  before 
I could  reload. 

Some  people  might  ask  what  pleas- 
ure is  there  in  going  to  all  this  trouble, 
when  it  would  be  so  much  more  com- 
fortable to  let  the  dog  do  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  each  to  his  like,  but  every- 
one wrill  have  to  admit  that  in  doing  so, 
the  game  is  given  a fair  chance,  there- 
by promoting  conservation.  It  may  be 
found  a rather  slow  process,  where 
game  is  scarce,  yet  how7  many  times 
have  you  gone  fishing  and  returned 
home  empty-handed  but  satisfied  that 
you  had  done  your  best.  In  this  meth- 
od of  hunting  you  more  than  once  see 
one  “setting.”  Don’t  blaze  awray  at 


him.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will 
mutilate  him  so  that  he  is  unfit  for  use. 
Make  a little  noise,  throw  a pebble  or 
two  at  him,  and  then  when  he  starts 
away  let  him  have  it.  A true  sports- 
man will  always  do  this.  As  a sugges- 
tion, it  will  be  found  particularly  ad- 
vantageous to  remove  the  entrails  from 
your  game  as  soon  after  shooting  as  is 
convenient.  This  should  be  done  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  principally  be- 
cause it  relieves  an  astonishing  weight 
from  your  coat-pocket. 

After  tramping  over  the  fields  and 
through  the  bottomlands,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  you  have  gotten  a full 
day’s  exercise,  and  as  you  discuss  the 
happenings  and  laugh  over  the  humor- 
ous incidents  of  the  day,  there  can  be 
nothing  more  satisfying  than  to  know 
that  you  are  taking  home  a bunch  of 
eight  or  ten  rabbits  that  you,  alone,  and 
not  the  dog,  have  earned. 

Harold  B.  Atkinson, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  WOODCOCK’S  WHISTLE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I READ  some  letters  on  the  Wood- 
cock’s Whistle  in  Forest  and  Stream 
some  months  ago  which  interested  me 
greatly.  Mr.  J.  N.  Dinsmore,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
whistle  comes  from  the  bird’s  throat. 

Back  in  the  seventies  I was  shooting 
woodcock  one  day  over  a field  with  a 
Spaniel  dog,  the  best  retriever  I ever 
owned  or  saw. 

He  flushed  a woodcock  in  an  alder 
swamp.'  I fired  and  the  bird  fell  close 
to  the  dog.  I had  poured  a charge  of 
pow7der  in  the  empty  barrel  (the  gun 
was  a muzzle  loader)  when  I heard  the 
whistle  of  a woodcock  and  the  next 
instant  the  dog  came  out  of  the  brush 
with  the  bird  in  his  mouth  still  -whis- 
tling. 

The  dog  brought  the  bird  to  me  and 
I saw  he  had  a broken  wing,  other- 
wise he  was  unhurt,  although  badly 
frightened. 

I held  him  in  both  hands,  his  wings 
pinioned  to  his  side,  and  he  whistled  a 
number  of  times.  While  holding  him 
so  it  was  plain  that  the  whistle  came 
from  his  throat. 

A number  of  years  later  I had  a sim- 
ilar experience.  It  was  late  in  Octo- 
ber; heavy  frosts  had  striped  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  and  the  flight  birds 
were  dropping  in  and  were  fairly  plen- 
tiful. 

The  dog,  a pointer,  was  working  an 
alder  run  along  the  banks  of  a stream 
while  I walked  on  the  outside  ready 
for  a shot. 

Suddenly  the  dog  halted  for  an  in- 
stant, then  walked  carefully  a few 
steps  and  came  to  a point.  A brace  of 
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woodcock  swung  up  out  of  the  alders 
and  started  up  stream. 

One  dropped  at  the  crack  of  the  gun 
while  the  left  barrel  was  a clean  miss 
but  1 marked  the  bird  down  on  a dry 
knoll  thinly  covered  with  briars  and 
scrub  brush.  I was  soon  on  the  spot 
and  the  dog  on  a point. 

1 walked  in  to  flush  but  as  nothing 
started  I stepped  past  the  dog  and  was 
beginning  to  think  it  was  a false  point 
when  a whistle  sounded  close  at  my 
feet  and  the  woodcock  came  fluttering 
up  so  close  that  I struck  him  with  the 
gun  barrels  and  he  went  back  to  earth 
stunned  for  an  instant  but  was  soon 
on  his  feet.  Then  he  crouched  close  to 
the  ground  and  whistled  loud  and  clear 
then  ran  a few  steps  and  came  in  to 
the  air  and  was  away,  still  sounding  his 
whistle.  I fired  too  quickly,  missing  him 
clean  but  the  left  barrel  doubled  him 
up  at  about  forty  yards  and  he  was 
soon  in  my  game  pocket. 

George  Smith,  New  York. 


AS  is  well  known,  the  outer  feathers 
of  a woodcock’s  wing  are  peculiar- 
ly modified,  narrow  and  stiff.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  pro- . 
ducing  the  peculiar  twittering  sound  as 
it  flushes.  When  diving  earthward 
after  its  towering  springtime  crepuscu- 
lar flight,  it  has  whistling  notes  which 
appear  to  be  vocal.  [Editors.] 


A SPORTSMAN’S  PARADISE  ] v 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

DURING  the  past  twenty-four  years  I 
have  devoted  from  two  to  four 
months  of  each  year  searching  for  good 
shooting  and  fishing — and  my  search  has 
extended  from  Itaska,  Minnesota  to  Key 
West,  Florida. 

At  last  I have  found  the  one  place 
that  seems  to  offer  all  I have  been  look- 
ing for — and  I want  the  “other  fellow” 
to  know  about  it,  for  there  is  plenty  for 
all  of  us. 

It  is  Lake  County,  Florida;  Eustis  be- 
ing my  choice  of  towns  for  winter  head- 
quarters. Lake  County  has  more  good 
fresh  water  fishing,  fine  quail,  squirrel 
and  deer  hunting,  with  quite  a few  bob- 
cat, fox  and  black  bear,  and  the  finest 
bunch  of  native  or  local  sportsmen  that 
you  will  meet  in  many  a year’s  travelling. 

There  are  fourteen  hundred  lakes  in 
the  county,  seven  of  them  quite  large, 
drained,  by  that  wonderful  tropical  river, 
Oklawaha,  and  all  of  them  simply  full 
of  big  mouth  black  bass,  ranging  from 
one  to  fifteen  pounds. 

I have  enjoyed  that  country  so  much 
that  I want  other  sportsmen  to  know 
where  they  can  find  the  best  there  is  to 
be  had  during  a winter’s  vacation  and 
I will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  per- 
sonal letters  from  those  who  may  want 
to  know  more  about  it. 

H.  R.  P.  Miller,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 


OUR  FUR-BEARERS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

WOULD  I be  considered  guilty  of 
“carrying  coals  to  Newcastle” 
should  I call  attention  to  oft-repeated 
and  alarming  statements  regarding  the 
slaughter  of  our  fur-bearers?  Such 
statements  are  not  without  a founda- 


tion of  fact.  The  present  situation 
calls  for  careful  study  and  appropriate 
remedial  steps.  The  inroads  made  upon 
the  little  four-footed  animals  have  so 
depleted  their  numbers  that  we  would 
do  well  to  halt  for  a little  respite  and 
reckoning.  And  why  does  such  a situ- 
ation exist?  Merely  because  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion  prescribe  the  use  of 
furs  during  the  summer  months  when 
the  feasible  thing  would  be  to  doff  every 
bit  of  warmth-giving  raiment — to  take 
off  the  flesh  and  live  in  the  bones,  if 
such  a thing  were  possible.  What 
could  be  more  perfectly  asinine  and 
nonsensical  than  milady  banking  furs 
about  her  neck  when  Apollo  is  shooting 
his  fiery  darts,  until  she  resembles  a 
pickaninny  in  a cotton  patch? 

We  pick  cotton  but  we  do  not  kill  the 
plant.  Silk  is  obtained  from  the  silk 
worm  and  while  some  are  killed  goodly 


numbers  are  kept  for  propagation  pur- 
poses. Wool  is  procured  from  the  sheep 
by  the  process  of  shearing,  but  we  do 
not  kill  the  animal,  while  every  skin 
of  a fur-bearer  means  possibly  long 
hours  of  torture  in  the  unrelenting 
steel-trap  and  finally  the  death  of  the 
little  fellow  that  gives  to  mankind  the 
soft,  glossy,  warmth-giving  material. 

In  the  northern  country  furs  are  lit- 
erally indispensable  in  life’s  daily  rou- 
tine. The  writer  was  in  Montana  in 
December  last  when  the  thermometer 
registered  51  degrees  below  zero.  That 
is  a cruel  temperature  and  without  the 
protection  of  furs  surely  man  would 
suffer  in  that  marrow-chilling  cold. 
Under  such  conditions  the  use  of  furs 
is  perfectly  legitimate  in  every  way, 
but  can  we  not  question  the  feasibility 
and  good  sense  of  using  furs  for  trim- 
ming garments  and  for  personal  adorn- 
ment during  the  hot  and  humid  sum- 
mer months? 


A long  sojourn  in  the  northwest  con- 
vinces me  that  both  Stone’s  marten  and 
the  otter  are  scarce  indeed,  while  the 
energetic  and  thrifty  little  beaver  is 
none  too  plentiful.  And  with  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  fur-bearers  in 
certain  localities  the  prices  of  pelts  are 
going  skyward.  It  behooves  the  Amer- 
ican peode  t.o  practice  conservation  and 
protect  their  ever-waning  resources, 
and  surely  it  is  imperative  that  they 
protect  the  animal  life  in  every  quarter. 

J.  W.  Yates,  Jr.,  Texas. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  EAGLES 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

MR.  A.  S.  DOCKHAM,  the  govern- 
ment photographer  of  the  Lafay- 
ette National  Park,  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  Maine,  was  determined  to  secure 


photographs  of  young  eagles  in  their 
nest.  Opportunity  came  in  the  spring 
of  1919,  when  a fine  nest  was  discov- 
ered on  the  shore  of  Eagle  Lake.  But 
the  prize  had  its  price. 

Eleven  days  he  spent  in  attempts  be- 
fore the  final  success.  The  nest  was 
about  seventy  feet  above  the  ground,  in 
an  old  dead  maple.  Mr.  Dockham 
erected  a ladder  in  a neighboring  tree, 
as  high  as  the  nest,  and  lashed  his 
camera  safely,  and  waited.  Wind  both- 
ered, the  light  was  not  right,  the  eagles 
troubled  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  pose  a 
child,  and  quite  another  to  pose  a child 
eagle.  He  pelted  them  mildly  with  moss 
to  make  them  move  into  position  suita- 
ble for  snapping.  He  tried  every  de- 
vice, and  finally  he  had  just  to  wait  for 
the  proper  moment.  It  came  and  he 
obtained  the  photograph  reproduced 
herewith. 

Mervin  James  Curl,  Maine. 


Young  eagles  on  their  nest,  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine 
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FORGOTTEN  ISLANDS  OF  GEORGIA 

WITH  NAUGHT  BUT  THE  POUNDING  BREAKERS  TO  DISTURB  THEIR  QUIET 
SLEEP  THEY  LIE  ALONG  THE  COAST  DREAMING  OF  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE 


By  P.  C.  SPACE 


ON  the  coast  of  Georgia  are  islands 
as  little  known  as  many  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  There  are  to  be 
found  thousands  of  acres  unoccupied 
and  uncultivated.  Time  passes  by  them 
unnoticed.  They  know  only  the  changes 
of  the  turning  leaves,  the  fading  sea- 
sons. They  are  alone  and  weary,  see- 
ing ships  that  pass  but  never  stop. 

Wolf  Island  is  entirely  uninhabited 
and  known  to  few.  On  one  end  stands 
an  abandoned  lighthouse,  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  though  many 
years  have  passed  since  a service  has 
been  maintained.  At  the  other  end  was 
a clubhouse,  which  only  recently  fell  a 
victim  to  one  of  the  angry  moods  of  the 
mighty  Atlantic.  For  many  years  this 
was  a rendezvous  of  prominent  families 
from  Savannah,  Brunswick,  and  Dar- 
ien, then,  with  the  middle  part,  became 
the  property  of  an  old  New  Jersey  fish- 
erman, who  for  years  shipped  fish  and 
oysters  taken  from  the  prolific  waters 
surrounding  the  lonely  island.  Very  re- 
cently it  again  changed  hands  and  now 
pastures  a herd  of  cattle. 

Here  are  found  sturgeon  in  abund- 
ance, that  great  fish  so  rich  in  food 
values,  from  the  roe  of  which  caviar  is 
made;  vast  oyster  beds  line  the  creeks 
and  inlets;  fish  of  countless  varieties 
may  be  had  in  practically  unlimited 
quantities;  hundreds  of  pelicans  circle 
over  the  waters  diving  into  the  waves 
and  rising  with  fish  in  their  mouths. 
A beautiful  beach  and  surf  with  a glori- 
ous sweep  of  ocean  breeze  should  make 
it  an  ideal  resort,  but  in  certain  places 
there  is  a treacherous  undertow.  Break- 
ers from  a sand  bank  extending  far  out 
to  sea  prevent  vessels  passing  near. 
Only  an  occasional  row-boat  or  launch 
with  a fishing  party  breaks  the  quiet 
serenity. 

Doboy,  a little  farther  up  the  river, 
reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted  Village.”  Long  be- 
fore the  “War  Between  the  States  and 
until  recent  years,  the  island  presented 
a busy  scene  with  great  saw  mills  in 
operation,  the  homes  of  officers  and 
employees  full  of  life  and  social  ac- 
tivity, its  docks  crowded  with  timber  and 
with  scores  of  vessels  loading  for  for- 
eign ports.  The  mill,  long  idle,  was 
burned  a few  years  ago,  the  homes 
where  gayety  once  reigned  are  decaying 
and  deserted.  One  has  been  partially 
restored  by  a recent  purchaser.  Many 
orange  trees  and  immense  fig  bushes 
annually  produce  freely  and  abundantly 
their  delicious  fruit.  A few  years  ago  a 
huge  century  plant  sent  forth  its  beau- 
tiful mass  of  bloom  as  a reminder  of 
some  long-forgotten  mistress. 

Just  opposite  is  Cane  Creek  Island, 
now  entirely  deserted,  where  was  once 
a thriving  saw  mill.  Only  crumbling 
ruins  stand  as  sign  posts  of  the  past. 

Union  Island,  too,  is  entirely  unin- 
habited. A smoke  stack  and  an  arte- 


On  a causeway  across  the  marsh 

sian  well  are  sole  remnants  of  the  time 
when  many  vessels  stood  at  anchor, 
loading  for  northern  ports.  A family 
from  the  mainland  has  a good  part  of 
the  island  under  cultivation.  Almost 
forgotten  are  the  days  of  Union  Island’s 
seething  activity,  though  less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  last  mill  was 
burned. 

Not  far  away  is  an  island  called  “Lit- 
tle Buzzard’s  Roost,”  which  long  ago 
was  used  as  a burial  place  for  sailors 
whose  voyages  were  done.  A cluster 
of  headstones  marked  the  place,  but 
year  by  year  the  sand  washed  away 
until  pine  boxes  rose  from  the  earth, 
pushing  themselves  out  of  the  wet  soil, 
then  drifting,  a ghostly  sight  in  the 
lonely  waters.  Later  a crematory  was 
erected  for  the  disposal  of  the  bodies 
of  these  sailors,  most  of  whom  died  of 
contagious  diseases.  So  few  vessels 
came  into  port  that  the  crematory  has 
never  been  used,  but  stands  as  a grim 
reminder  of  the  past. 

For  many  years  a government  quar- 


antine station  was  maintained  on  Black- 
beard’s  Island,  with  perfectly  equipped 
wards,  operating  rooms,  sun  parlors, 
doctor’s  quarters,  but  is  now  occupied 
only  by  the  watchman’s  family.  The 
island  is  now  a game  preserve  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Georgia.  Great 
herds  of  deer  10am  through  the  woods 
and  immense  sea  turtles  on  summer 
moonlight  nights  crawl  out  on  the  beach 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  deep  holes  in 
the  sand. 

Legend  says  that  this  island  was  the 
home  of  the  notorious  pirate  Black- 
beard,  who  so  terrorized  the  voyagers 
of  his  time,  and  that  here  were  buried 
vast  treasures.  There  is  a tradition 
that  the  site  of  the  buried  treasure  was 
marked  by  a chain  stapled  to  a tree. 
Many  deep  holes  have  been  dug  around 
a certain  tree.  It  was  said  that  a chest 
was  once  seen,  but  receded  into  the 
quicksand  below  and  could  not  be  re- 
covered. It  was  rumored  that  one  party 
dug  for  the  treasure  and  departed  in 
the  night,  leaving  no  message,  so  some 
suppose  that  a treasure  was  found. 
Other  stories  relate  that  search  parties 
were  frightened  away  by  the  clanking 
of  chains  and  a rumbling  as  of  thunder. 
All  this  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

Almost  a mile  away  is  Sapelo,  which 
in  ante-bellum  days  was  the  home  of 
Southern  aristocrats  with  hundreds  of 
slaves.  The  magnificent  home  of  a for- 
mer owner  has  been  restored  and  is  the 
property  and  winter  residence  of  a mil- 
lionaire automobile  designer  and  manu- 
facturer who  owns  most  of  the  island. 
The  south  end  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a site  for  a thor- 
oughly equipped  lighthouse  which  effec- 
tively guides  an  occasional  vessel  into 
this  port  to  be  loaded  with  Georgia  pine. 
Visitors  to  the  light  find  a marvel  of 
cleanliness  and  brilliancy  and  the 
keeper  and  his  family  surrounded  with 
every  comfort  and  many  luxuries.  Here 
are  to  be  found  specimens  of  seabirds 
and  reptiles,  including  the  deadly  rattle- 
snake, in  which  the  island  abounds. 
These  indicate  that  a former  keeper 
was  an  expert  taxidermist.  Sapelo 
Sound  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  along 
the  coast  and  has  never  had  a dollar’s 
appropriation  from  the  government  for 
its  maintenance.  So  deep  and  straight  is 
its  channel  that  frequently  vessels  come 
in  without  a pilot  and  can  load  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-three  feet,  yet  few  come 
in  recent  years. 

Just  across  the  sound  from  Sapelo 
lies  St.  Catherine’s,  where  abound  many 
exceedingly  tame  deer.  The  owners  are 
said  to  have  refused  a million  dollars 
for  the  property. 

Butler’s,  Champney’s  and  General’s 
islands  are  abandoned  rice  plantations. 
Butler’s  was  (the  home  of  the  celebrated 
English  family  of  Butler,  the  ances- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  33) 
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These  (patches — made  with 
South  Tlend  Quality  Tackle 

THE  above  photos  are  but  a few  of  hundreds  re- 
ceived, recording  the  unusual  successes  of  the  Bass-Oreno  and 
other  Oreno  Baits  during  the  past  season.  It’s  been  a great  year 
— the  year  just  passed — for  South  Bend  Quality  Tackle.  Five  times  as 
many  anglers  as  ever  before  have  become  dyed-in-the-wool  boosters  for 
South  Bend  Baits  and  Reels. 


Send  a postal  card  for  the  book  which  anglers  the 

country  over  are  using  in  the  selection  of  their  tackle.  This  book 
“The  Days  of  Reel  Sport”  gives  tried  and  proven  bait-casting  infor- 
mation and  shows  our  complete  line.  Sent  FREE — a postal  gets  it. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 


(l) 


10201  Hi^hSt. 


South.  Bend.  Ind. 


(QUALITY  TflCKLEjlB^yiliRl 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  barest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  ycru. 
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Attach  this  Motor 
to 

Your  Boat 


New  pleasures  are  open 
to  the  man  who  attaches  a 
Lockwood-Ash  Row  Boat 
Engine  to  his  row  boat. 

It  saves  those  long,  hot, 
back-breaking  pulls  to  the 
fishing  or  picnic  grounds 
or  the  camp. 

It  is  simple,  economical 
and  practical  and  takes 
ut  a few  minute*  to 
install. 

Ask  for  our  booklet 
and  learn  about  the 
30-day  trial  plan. 


Lockwood-Ash  Motor 
Company 

2103  Jackion  Street 
Jackson,  Mich. 

(69) 


SlicoiWlthoutNoisc 


Cut  out  that  unnecessary  report  noise. 
Don't  scare  away  all  the  other  game,. 

USE  THE  NEW  MODEL  1920 

MAXIM 

SILENCER 

Price,  22  cal.,  $7.00 
All  larger  calibers.  $10.00 
Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  catalogue  and 
BOOKLET  of  astonishing  exper- 
iences of  Silencer  users. 


Screw  Top,  Cold  Rolled,  Polished 


COPPER  CANS 


Mail  Orders  shipped  at 
once  in  wood  boxes.  Money 
Back  if  Can  does 
not  Suit. 


FREE  CIRCULAR 


We  Sell  Copper  Tub- 
ing, Unions,  Etc. 


STANDARD  METAL  WORKS 

6 Beach  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH.  15  North  I Ottl  St. 


ARMY& NAVY  GOODS 
HUNTING  CLOTHES 

Wonderful  bargains  in 
Army  blankets,  shoes, 
sox,  shirts,  underwear, 
raincoats,  leggings,  sweat- 
ers, etc.  Hunting  and 
camping  outfits  complete. 

Send  six  cents  for 
our  big  catalogue  HCnT3u^fkccItark• 
No.  24  offer  ill  a Hunting  Coat.  Laree, 
hundreds  of  useful  roomy  pockets. 


37  West  125th  Street  NewYort 


MULLIGAN  AMBROSIA 

ORDINARY  FOOD  HAS  LITTLE  ATTRACTION  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  ONCE  TASTED  THIS  DELECTABLE  DIET 
By  JOSEPH  W.  STRAY 


MULLIGAN  may  be 
Celt,  possibly  Hibern- 
ian, even  of  Done- 
gal or  Tipperary 
stock,  red-haired  and 
sensitive,  hair  - trig  - 
gery,  the  kind  to  leave 
alone ; but  a “mulli- 
gan” by  any  other 
name  would  taste  just 
as  delicious,  for  it  is 
always  food,  glorified 
to  the  nth  power. 

When  a party  of  hungry  humans  sit 
at  table  face  to  face  with  a-  mulligan 
conversation  ceases;  silence  may  not 
be  absolute;  it  is  quite  apt  to  be  broken 
by  ejaculations  like  “fine”,  “excellent”, 
“prime”,  “first  chop”  and  certainly  by 
that  Oliver  Twist  classic  “more”;  for 
all  mulligans  are  good,  even  though 
some  may  be  better  than  others. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
the  cooking  of  a mulligan;  the  cook  is 
content  to  use  whatever  edibles  may 
he  at  hand;  there  must,  however,  be  a 
combination,  for,  unless  a variety  of 
viands  are  cooked  together,  the  savor 
and  glory  of  the  full-flavored  mulligan 
will  be  lacking. 

During  a cruise  in  Florida  on  a scow 
house-boat,  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami 
on  the  East  Coast  and  then  along  the 
West  Coast  to  Fort  Myers  on  the  Ca- 
loosohatehee  River,  extending  over  a 
period  of  seven  months,  eleven  mulli- 
gans were  eaten,  and  this  is  how  they 
were  prepared: 

A wash  boiler,  with  a faucet  soldered 
in  one  end  as  near  the  bottom  as  pos- 
sible, was  the  vessel  used. 

Two  or  three  hundred  small  hard 
clams  would  be  placed  in  the  boiler; 
then  the  skinned  breast  meat  cut  from 
wild  ducks,  any  variety  of  ducks  and 
whatever  number  might  be  at  hand;  a 
pair  of  chickens  cut  in  quarters;  some 
gray  squirrels;  perhaps  a dozen  quail; 
maybe  a pair  or  two  of  rabbits,  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  small  sweet  potatoes;  two 
or  three  dozen  ears  of  sweet  corn  with 
only  the  corn  silk  and  the  outer  husks 
removed;  a dozen  grunts  or  small  mul- 
lets, or  two  or  three  blue  fish,  or  three 
or  four  sheepshead,  or  a channel  bass, 
or  a ten  or  twelve  pound  kingfish;  per- 
haps a hundred  large  shrimp;  a terra- 
pin or  maybe  two  (sliders)  ; a head  of 
well  washed  celery;  a bunch  of  aspara- 
gus and  about  a quart  of  water;  each 
article,  save  the  clams,  potatoes,  corn 
and  terrapin  would  be  separately 
wrapped  in  cheese  cloth  which  was  af- 
terwards washed  and  dried  to  be  used 
again;  the  whole  would  he  covered 
with  cheese  cloth,  the  cover  put  on,  the 
contents  brought  to  a boil  and  then  al- 
lowed to  simmer,  just  simmer,  for  three 
or  four  hours. 

Occasionally  the  cover  of  the  boiler 
would  be  raised  and  a burst  of  steam 
would  pervade,  permeate  the  air  with 


a most  tantalizingly  delicious  aroma; 
the  breeze  would  spread  this  fragrance 
broadcast  and  soon  perfect  strangers 
would  come  alongside  and  would  angle 
for  an  invitation  to  eat;  some,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  proper  deportment,  would 
even  announce  that  they  were  visitors 
and  insist  that  a simple,  ordinary, 
everyday  rule  of  nospitality  demanded 
that  visitors  be  fed;  the  table  equip- 
ment on  the  scow  sufficed  for  six  per- 
sons eating  at  one  time;  when  more 
than  six  were  to  be  served  at  one  sit- 
ting each  extra  person  was  required  to 
provide  plate,  cup,  knife,  fork  and  spoon 
and  to  carry  this  table  ware  away  with- 
out washing  after  eating,  and  they 
would  do  so,  and  the  cook  would  gloat 
over  this  and  demand  to  know  if  that 
was  not  a glowing  tribute  to  his  skill 
and  evidence  that  a good  thing  was 
properly  appreciated. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  a mulli- 
gan is  that  it  is  flexible,  elastic,  pos- 
sible of  being  extended;  a mulligan  in- 
tended for  four  may  be  made  to  serve 
ten,  and  a mulligan  made  to  feed  a 
dozen  persons  may  be  stretched  to  sat- 
isfy the  hunger  of  twenty;  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  it  was  believed  that  quite 
a number  would  seek  sustenance,  a ra- 
coon weighing  ten  pounds  dressed  and 
with  the  head  off,  was  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  bread  crumbs  and  oysters 
seasoned  with  a spoonful  of  aromatic 
herbs  and  sewed  up;  after  being  baked 
for  an  hour  in  a hot  oven  until  the  out- 
side was  well  crisped  it  was  wrapped 
in  cheese  cloth  and  put  into  the  steam- 
ing mulligan  and  simmered  for  two 
hours;  twenty-six  persons  ate  of  that 
mulligan  and  every  last  little  bone  of 
that  “coon”  was  picked  clean. 

AFTER  the  first  of  May  the  hard 
crabs  began  to  shed,  and  shed- 
ders  were  kept  in  a crab  car 
and  the  busters  were  picked  out 
each  morning  and  put  into  a separate 
car;  these  busters  became  soft  crabs 
(the  velvet  kind),  just  about  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  superior  to  any  crab  ever 
served  on  any  hotel  or  restaurant  table ; 
when  a mulligan  was  being  cooked 
whatever  number  of  soft  crabs  might 
be  at  hand  would  he  wrapped  in  pairs 
in  cheese  cloth  and  put  into  the  boiler; 
cooked  in  this  manner  these  crabs  were 
of  a delicate,  succulent  deliciousness 
that  cannot  be  described  in  words. 

When  a mulligan  was  ready  to  be 
served  a quart  or  half  a gallon  of  broth 
would  be  drawn  off;  to  this  would  be 
added  a half  pound,  or  a pound  of  but- 
ter and  the  whole  slightly  thickened 
with  flour  and  spiced  with  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  mustard  liquid 
from  a crock  of  Crosse  & Blackwell’s 
chow-chow;  this  was  the  sauce  that  was 
served  with  everything;  no  salt  or  pep- 
per was  ever  added,  the  use  of  these 
condiments  was  a personal  matter. 
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Thousands  of  Outdoor  Men  and  Women 
know  the  comfort  of 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags 


UENWOOP 


Outdoor 
\ Comfort 

Products 


Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  comprise  one  or 
more  warm,  soft  napped,  all  wool  cover- 
- ings,  as  season  and  latitude  may  necessi- 
tate, protected  in  a waterproof  canvas 
case. 

The  wool  inner  bags  are  easily  removed 
for  sunning  and  airing.  There  are  no 


rest-breaking  lacings,  buttons,  snaps  or 
buckles.  Comfortable  and  warm  yet  sim- 
ple in  construction  and  light  in  weight. 
The  wool  bags  may  be  used  without  can- 
vas cover  for  sleeping  porch,  tent  or 
fresh  air  bedroom.  At  the  better  de- 
partment and  sporting  goods  stores. 


Kenwood  Outdoor  Comfort  Products  are  made  of  selected 
wool  only  and  include  Camping  Blankets,  Sitting-Out 
Rugs,  Motor  Robes,  Men’s  Stockings  and  Golf  Hose. 

Outdoor  Comfort , a booklet  descriptive  of  Kenwood 
All  W ool  Products  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


KENWOOD  MILLS,  Department  f.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CAMPING  and 
WOODCRAFT 


By  Horace  Kephart 


In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1 Camping. 

Vol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  old  edition 
of  this  book  was  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject  for  over  ten  years. 

The  new  edition  is  enlarged,  entirely 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after  two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  under- 
taking. Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires,  camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc. 
Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,”  deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients  as  are  learned 
or  practised  in  the  wilderness  itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from  but 
the  raw  materials  that  he  around  us.  Contains  over  a hundred  illustrations. 
The  volumes  may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets. 


Set  $5.00.  Single  copy  $2.50.  Price  includes  postage  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
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That’s 

Bunching 

Them 


Only  with  a thoroughly  clean  barrel 
can  you  put  the  shots  where  you 
want  them — the  cleanliness  that  is 
assured  by  using 

Pyramid  Solvent 

Dissolves  residue  of  high  power 
smokeless  and  black  powders  easily, 
quickly.  Loosens  metal  fouling.  Re- 
duces use  of  brass  brush.  Contains 
no  destructive  chemical  and  no  mois- 
ture. After  using 
Pyramid  Solvent,  use 
3-in-One  Oilto  prevent 
rust  and  to  lubricate. 

Pyramid  Solvent  is  for  sale  by 
most  firearm  dealers,  3 ounces 
in  a convenient  flat  can  that 
fits  pocket  or  shooting:  kit,  30c 
per  can.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  send  35c  and  we 
will  send  you  a can  postpaid. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  E2P  Bdwy.f  New  York. 

C218 


Wild  Rico 
Brings  afaDiicks 


ITHACAS 

FOR 


"Chief”  Elmer 
Wheeler,  a full 
blooded  Osage  In- 
dian. won  the  Okla- 
homa championship 
Then  he  won  the 
great  Western  Spec- 
ial at  the  Prairie 
Zone  Handicap  with 
a perfect  score  of 
100.  He  can  break 
more  targets  or  kill 
more  game  with  an 
Ithaca. 

Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $45.00  up. 

Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75.00  up. 

Ithaca  Gun  Co. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


Broth  would  be  served  first  in  cups 
and  the  real  eats  would  follow;  when 
huckleberries  were  plentiful  the  meal 
would  be  topped  off  with  a baked  huck- 
leberry pudding-  served  hot  with  lots  of 
rum  flavored  hard  sauce. 

After  May  first  the  watermelons 
were  available  and  a couple  of  large 
melons,  too  ripe  and  too  thin  skinned 
to  withstand  the  jolting  of  railway 
transport,  would  be  put  into  the  ice  box 
the  day  before  the  mulligan  was  to  be 
cooked;  these  melons  were  brought  to 
the  table  whole  and  cut  before  the  din- 
ers; by  the  time  the  melons  were  served 
the  diners  had  usually  eaten  themselves 
into  a condition  of  lethargical  som- 
nolency but  the  sight  of  the  red,  juicy, 
succulent,  sugary  melon  hearts  would 
arouse  interest  and  incite  to  action. 

Strangers,  chance  acquaintances, 
who  ate  of  these  mulligans,  were  unani- 
mous in  affirming  that  they  had  never 
eaten  food  of  such  savor  and  delicious- 
ness. 

The  greater  portion  by  far  of  the 
combustibles  used  in  the  preparation  of 
these  mulligans  was  forage  collected  by 
the  party  without  money  cost  at  the 
expense  of  time,  skill  and  effort  only; 
the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  work 
day  passed  quietly  into  the  discard 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  party 
could  live  off  the  products  of  the  region 
passed  through  if  they  so  willed ; and 
they  did  decide  to  do  so;  and  the  food 
collected  was  so  abundant  in  quantity, 
choice  in  quality  and  varied  in  kind, 
that  they  lived  exceedingly  well  and  in- 
tend to  repeat  the  cruise. 


THE  GAME  RANGES 
OF  NIPIGON 

(continued  from  page  13) 
from  the  north,  and  as  we  were  on  the 
south  side  of  them  we  knew  that  we 
were  safe  on  that  score. 

As  there  was  a valley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  we  were, 
Xavier  figured  that  the  caribou  would 
likely  take  off  over  the*  hill  when  we 
startled  them,  and  would  be  likely  to  go 
up  or  down  the  other  valley. 

He  sent  four  of  the  party  back  on  our 
trail  with  instructions  to  go  up  the  lake 
until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  which  ran  along  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  and  to  station  themselves 
there. 

Xavier  and  the  rest  of  us  sat  down  to 
wait  until  they  had  had  time  to  reach 
their  positions. 

We  were  impatient  to  get  away,  as 
we  could  see  from  our  hiding  place  that 
the  caribou  were  slowly  browsing  along 
in  our  direction.  At  last,  figuring  that 
the  others  had  by  this  time  taken  up  the 
positions  assigned  to  them,  we  cautious- 
ly moved  in  the  direction  of  the  game. 
We  kept  in  amongst  the  heaviest  of  the 
underbrush  for  the  first  few  hundred 
yards,  and  coming  to  a natural  clearing 
we  cautiously  peered  out  and  could  see 
the  herd  about  five  hundred  yards  away, 
still  coming  along  the  face  of  the  hill. 

To  get  nearer  to  them  meant  crossing 
this  two  hundred  yards  of  bare  ground, 
and,  as  Xavier  reckoned  that  we  would 
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surely  be  seen  if  we  attempted  it,  he 
suggested  that  we  wait  until  the  caribou 
came  within  range. 

It  is  possible  to  fire  at  a five  hundred 
yard  range  and  bring  down  your  game, 
but,  unless  they  are  going  from  you,  it 
is  generally  wiser  to  wait  until  you  are 
within  two  hundred  yards,  as  the  chance 
of  getting  them  is  then  much  better. 

Very  soon  we  could  make  out  the  herd 
distinctly.  There  were  three  bulls 
among  them,  and  the  balance  were  cows. 
One  bull  in  particular  was  a beauty, 
with  a fine  spread  of  antlers,  and  was 
leading  the  herd  by  a few  yards. 

We  had  arranged  that  two  of  us  were 
to  fire  at  him,  while  the  others  were  to 
pick  the  remaining  animals;  but  we  had 
reckoned  without  our  host,  as,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  the  whole  herd 
wheeled  and  were  off  at  a gallop  over 
the  hill.  We  had  been  tensely  awaiting 
Xavier’s  order  to  fire  when  this  hap- 
pened, so  we  were  not  altogether  unpre- 
pared. We  all  fired  at  the  disappearing 
herd,  bringing  down  two.  Another  one, 
badly  hit,  was  found  just  over  the  hill 
when  we  arrived  there. 

The  splendid  bull  had  escaped,  as  he 
had  given  the  warning,  and  had  been  in 
front  of  the  herd  when  we  opened  fire. 

Xavier  figured  that  the  wind  which 
had  been  blowing  down  the  valley  had 
eddied  around  as  it  sometimes  does,  and 
the  old  bull  had  got  wind  of  us. 

. We  got  one  of  the  caribou  to  the  boat 
after  an  hour’s  hike  through  the  brush, 
and  upon  reaching  there  we  found  the 
ethers  awaiting  us,  very  disappointed, 
as  the  caribou  had  not  come  their  way. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  others,  we 
got  our  other  caribou  to  the  lake  side, 
and,  as  the  launch  could  not  carry  both 
the  party  and  the  game  we  made  back 
for  camp,  leaving  the  game  on  the  shore 
to  be  returned  for  later. 

Two  of  the  party  went  back  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  brought  the  caribou 
down  to  camp. 

AS  our  trip  was  now  about  ended,  we 
made  arrangements  to  get  our  kill 
to  Nipigon.  As  we  had  more  than 
the  sturdy  little  launch  could  carry, 
Xavier,  taking  two  of  the  caribou,  made 
for  home.  He  returned  two  days  later, 
having  made  arrangements  with  his 
brother  for  the  transportation  of  our- 
selves and  our  game  from  the  landing- 
stage. 

Having  now  a good  supply  of  gasoline, 
he  again  made  the  trip  back  down  the 
lake  with  the  balance  of  the  game,  re- 
turning for  us  the  next  day. 

We  left  for  Nipigon,  and  reached 
there  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  train 
to  Fort  William,  having  enjoyed  our 
trip,  and  hope  next  Summer  to  pay  Nipi- 
gon a visit  in  quest  of  its  famous  spec- 
kled trout.  Owing  to  an  accident  to  my 
camera  the  pictures  of  the  caribou, 
taken  on  the  launch,  were  a failure, 
which  I very  much  regret  as  I know 
they  would  have  been  interesting. 

If  any  of  my  American  readers  wishes 
to  spend  a pleasant  fishing  or  hunting 
trip  in  our  North  Country,  I would  ad- 
vise him  to  try  Nipigon,  where  he  will 
find  some  of  the  best  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  world,  with  Indian  guides  at  his 
disposal  (most  of  whom  have  borne 
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their  share  in  the  biggest  hunt  the  world 
has  ever  known),  to  take  him  to  the 
haunts  of  the  fish  and  game  which  are 
there  found  in  such  abundance. 


THE  SEA  OTTER  AND 
LAND  OTTER 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9) 
partners,  what  incentive  there  was  to 
bludgeon  the  Aleut  hunter  into  a slave 
without  paying  for  the  Russian,  and 
what  motive  there  was  in  turn  for  the 
Aleut  to  turn  and  slit  his  criminal 
master’s  throat. 

TO-DAY  Sea  Otter  rookeries  are 
more  jealously  guarded  than  dia- 
monds. Only  there  are  no  more 
Sea  Otter  on  the  rookeries  of  the  Aleut- 
ian and  Bering  Sea  Islands.  Only  an 
occasional  Sea  Otter  carcass  is  washed 
up  dead,  or  an  Indian  comes  in  with  an 
odd  pelt,  which  he  does  not  recognize. 
To-day,  the  whole  world  sells,  perhaps 
3,  perhaps  20.  Ten  years  ago,  the  catch 
was  200 ; and  Sea  Otter  might  have  been 
saved.  To-day,  it  is  almost  too  late. 
Unless  Sea  Otter  rookeries  are  found  in 
Southern  Polar  Seas  of  which  the  world 
does  not  know,  Sea  Otter  are  lost  for- 
ever to  the  fur  world  and  to  natural 
history. 

When  malcontents  denounce  the  pela- 
gic sealing  award,  they  should  think  of 
the  Sea  Otter.  Had  the  Sea  Otter,  been 
protected  by  international  treaty  at  the 
time  the  Seal  was,  the  Sea  Otter  might 
have  been  saved  and  might  have  come 
back. 

What  was  the  catch  of  the  Sea  Otter 
in  its  best  days?  Portlock  and  Dixon’s 
cargo  sold  for  $50,000.  In  1785,  5,000 
sea  otter  were  sold  in  China  for  $160,- 
000.  Two-hundred-thousand  sea  otter 
were  taken  by  the  Russians  in  50  years. 
In  1875,  American  Companies  newly 
come  on  the  hunting  ground,  were  tak- 
ing 3,000  a year.  Kadiak  was  credited 
with  6,000  a year,  Unalaska  with  3,000, 
the  Commander  Islands  with  about 
5,000. 

And  so  while  an  optimist  may  depre- 
cate the  possibility  of  high  prices  ex- 
terminating certain  types  of  fur  bearing 
wild  life,  Sea  Otter  is  an  argument  on 
the  other  side  for  fur  farming,  game 
preserves,  closed  seasons,  and  interna- 
tional treaty  to  conserve  any  fur  de- 
pleting down  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 


YOUR  POCKET  POLICEMAN— 
THE  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


May  be  your  home  is  in  the  city — or  on 
a farm — or  in  a suburb. 

No  matter ; you  need  protection,  and  your 
Savage  Automatic  with  its  ten  shots  in  two 
seconds — if  you  need  them  that  fast — will 
prove  to  be  a pocket  policeman,  to  fight  for 
you  or  give  the  alarm. 

It’s  sensible  home  protection,  this  Savage 
— and  any  one  can  handle  it,  because  “it 
aims  as  easy  as  pointing  your  finger.” 

Caliber  .32  11  shots  $25.00 

Caliber  .380  10  shots  $26.00 

See  it,  with  the  new  grip  that  fits  the 
hand,  at  your  dealers,  and  write  us  for  the 
descriptive  booklet,  “It  Banishes  Fear”. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

Executive  and  Export  Office:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Owners  and  Operators  of 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Reg.  u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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PLANTS  AS  GUIDES 

A KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HABITS  OF  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF 
VEGETATION  IS  OF  GREAT  VALUE  TO  THE  WOODSMAN 

By  ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 


YOUR  FAVORITE 
GAME  FISH  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

A remarkable  series  of  game  fishes 
reproduced  in  their  natural  colors 
from  the  work  of  the  famous  fish 
artist,  A.  D.  Turner. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  procuring  a limited  number 
of  wonderfully  colored  reproductions 
. of  what  is  truly  the  most  magnificent 
collection  of  fish  pictures  ever  paint- 
ed, and,  while  they  last,  we  offer  the 
individual  subjects,  delivered  to  any 
part  of  the  LTnited  States,  at  $3  each. 

Here  is  the  chance  of  a lifetime  to 
obtain  an  accurate  and  authoritative 
reproduction  of  your  favorite  fish.  1 
Each  picture  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
painting  itself.  The  size  of  each 
I subject  is  in  excess  of  17x27  inches. 
They  are  mounted  on  gilt  bordered 
art  board,  ready  for  framing  and  are 
well  worth  $10  each.  The  special 
price  at  which  they  are  available  has 
been  made  $3.  This  includes  all  de- 
livery charges. 

Do  net  miss  this  opportunity  to 
obtain  a wonderful  colored  reproduc- 
tion of  best  known  game  fishes.  The 
supply  is  limited,  so  fill  out  the  at- 
j tached  blank  and  order  at  once. 


ORDER  BLANK 

INDICATE  BY  CHECK  MARK 
THE  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED. 

Mail  this  coupon,  together  with  $3  for 
each  picture.  Subjects  are  obtainable  on 
special  art  paper  and  delivered  in  mail- 
ing tubes  at  $2.50  each. 

List  of  subjects  available 

□ SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS 

□ MOUNTAIN  GRAYLING 

□ YELLOW  PERCH 

□ PICKEREL 

□ PERCH  PIKE 

□ COLUMBIA  SALMON 

□ LANDLOCKED  SALMON 

□ BROOK  TROUT 

□ BROWN  TROUT 

□ LAKE  TROUT 

□ RAINBOW  TROUT 

□ SUNAPEE  TROUT 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Art.  Dept.) 

9 EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enclosed  find  $ to  cover 

colored  reproductions  of  game  fish  as 
checked  above. 

Name  

Address  

MAIL  ORDER  TO 

FOREST  & STREAM  (DAERP^.) 

9 EAST  40th  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY 


HERE  are  few  persons 
gifted  with  that  inex- 
plainable  ability, 
sometimes  termed  the 
sixth  sense,  of  accu- 
rately locating  the 
proper  directions  when 
there  are  no  familiar 
landmarks.  Aids  in 
locating  directions  are 
welcomed  by  lovers  of 
the  outdoors,  and  may 
frequently  prove  the 
life. 

To  those  persons  whom  nature  has  not 
endowed  with  a reliable  sense  of  direc- 
tion a knowledge  of  the  habits  of  plants 
may  sometimes  be  of  inestimable  value. 
The  Indian,  we  are  told,  was  richly  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  tell  directions,  but  he 
frequently  enlisted  the  aid  of  plants  in 
assisting  him  through  dense  woods  or  over 
boundless  plains.  One  of  the  plants 
whose  habits  prove  valuable  as -an  index 
for  the  woodsman  is  the  lichen.  These 
plants  thrive  on  the  barks  of  trees,  grow- 
ing usually  in  greatest  abundance  upon 
the  north  side.  Although  they  are  not  in- 
fallible indicators,  observation  of  the 
habits  of  these  lichens  will  prove  an  aid 
in  the  finding  of  one’s  direction.  The 
writer  recently  had  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  this  knowledge  when  he  was  -lost  in 
the  virgin  hardwood  forest  of  Grand 
Island,  Michigan. 

In  case  lichens  are  not  present  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  act  as  a guide,  com- 
mon green  moss  may  serve  similar  pur- 
poses. On  exposed  rock  moss  grows  more 
luxuriously  on  the  northern  exposure  than 
on  the  southern.  The  same  phenomenon 
is  true  regarding  the  growth  of  moss  on 
trees,  since  the  richest  display  is  usually 
found  on  the  northern  side.  The  expla- 
nation is  simple.  Mosses  as  a class  thrive 
best  in  moist  situations.  Since  the  south- 
ern exposure  of  a tree  receives  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun , it  will  be  dryer  than 
the  northern  exposure,  which  receives 
a minimum  of  sun-rays.  The  northern 
exposure  is  in  consequence  damper,  thus 
accounting  for  the  denser  growth  of 
moss.  The  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est will  naturally  be  the  best  indices  in 
this  respect. 

The  fact  that  the  southern  side  of  a 
tree  receives  maximum  sunlight,  sug- 
gests another  aid  to  finding  one’s  direc- 
tion. The  greater  amount  of  sunlight 
produces  a "heavier  growth  of  branches 
and  it  is  true  that  the  longest  branches 
and  greatest  leaf  display  are  usually  found 
on  the  southern  side  of  a tree.  Excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  found  when  the  trees 
are  exposed  to  prevailing  winds;  the 
densest  foliage  will  then  be  produced  on 
the  lee  side.  Furthermore,  old  woodsmen 
tell  us  that  the  majority  of  the  highest 
tree- tops  are  inclined  to  the  southeast. 


The  strong  sunlight  from  the  soul 
likewise  has  its  effect  on  flowers  in  e: 
posed  situations.  There  are  many  specir 
of  plants  whose  flowers  turn  natural 
toward  the  sun.  A little  observation  c 
this  point  will  soon  acquaint  one  with  tl 
wild  flowers  which  turn  their  heads  t 
ward  the  south  in  order  to  become  e. 
posed  to  the  maximum  amount  of  su 

Another  group  of  plants  proving  valu 
ble  as  indices  is  that  known  as  compa 
plants.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  gro\ 
ing  commonly  in  the  east  and  frequent 
known  as  wild  lettuce,  and  another  whii 
reaches  its  greatest  development  on  t! 
plains  and  prairies  of  the  west,  fro 
Michigm  to  North  Dakota  and  sout 
ward. 

Both  the  eastern  and  the  western  coi 
pass  plants  owe  their  value  as  guides  I 
the  fact  that  their  leaves  normally  poi 
nortl)  and  south.  The  theories  advanc 
for  this  remarkable  phenomenon  show  t; 
odd  twists  of  minds  of  some  of  the  earli  [ 
botanists.  Thus  we  read  that  the  pola  ;; 
ity  was  caused  by  the  magnetic  influent 
on  the  resinous  contents  of  the  leave! 
even  though  resin  is  a non-conducb 
Again,  the  theory  has  been  advanced  th 
these  leaves  contain  enough  iron  to  rend 
them  susceptible  to  magnetic  influenct 
although  the  iron  content  has  been  prov' 
by  the  plant  chemist  to  be  insignificar 

The  most  tenable  theory  is  that  t: 
leaves,  which  in  addition  to  pointii 
north  and  south  are  also  turned  on  edg 
assume  this  position  in  order  to  obta 
the  full  benefit  of  the  morning  and  eve 
ing  sun,  and  escape  the  hot  blazing  ra 


(continued  on  page  44) 


Lichens  usually  grow  in  greatest  abund 
ance  on  thn  north  side  of  a tree. 
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FORGOTTEN  ISLANDS 
OF  GEORGIA 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  26) 
tors  of  the  novelist,  Owen  Wister,  who 
visited  it  as  a child  and  again  later. 

The  waters  in  this  section  contain 
untold  numbers  of  fish  of  many  varie- 
ties, including  the  delicious  Altamaha 
shad,  crab,  shrimp,  turtles,  diamond 
back  terrapin,  alligators,  porpoises  and 
sharks.  Yet  the  march  of  progress 
passes  with  unseeing  eye.  Wild  ducks 
in  their  flight  drop  to  the  lagoons,  rice 
birds  enjoy  peace  'and  plenty  “In  the 
freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  twixt 
the  marsh  and  the  skies.” 

When  the  proposed  method  of  manu- 
facturing paper  from  marsh  grass  is 
perfected  great  wealth  awaits  some  en- 
terprising promoter,  for  here  is  the  raw 
material  in  limitless  quantities,  unriv- 
alled (though  unused)  water  facilities 
for  transportation  and  timber  for  the 
erection  of  plants. 

The  scenery  on  the  Altamaha  is  al- 
most unsurpassed  for  quiet  beauty.  The 
river  banks  are  densely  wooded,  and 
among  the  native  oak,  sycamore,  cypress 
and  pine  gleam  the  dark  foliage  and 
snowy  blossoms  of  beautiful  magnolias 
and  bay  trees.  In  the  spring  these  are 
festooned  with  garlands  of  fragrant 
yellow  jessamine  and  purple  wild  wis- 
taria. Myriad  of  birds  nest  and  rear 
their  young  and  nowhere  else  is  the 
thrilling,  piercing  sweetness  of  the 
mocking  bird’s  song  heard  more  often. 


THE  INS  AND  OUTS 
OF  ICE  FISHING 

(continued  from  page  17) 
the  holes  which  the  natives  have  made. 

FOR  Pickerel  I bait  a large  hook  with 
3 good  sized  chubs  and  put  the  hook 
about  a foot  from  the  bottom.  Since 
tip-ups  are  not  allowed  here,  I hang  the 
line  over  a twig  set  in  the  ice  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  end  centers  over  the 
hole.  The  line  is  lightly  looped  over 
this  twig  so  that  the  fish  can  pull  it  off, 
and  I give  him  15  to  20  feet  of  free  line 
in  addition.  The  theory  of  this  is  that 
the  pickerel  first  grabs  the  lure  and  like 
a chicken  runs  to  a quiet  place  to  devour 
it.  A jerk  on  the  first  strike  is  likely  to 
pull  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth;  whereas 
with  time  to  swallow  he  will  get  it  well 
down  in  the  gullet. 

To  land  the  big  fellows  in  both  winter 
and  summer  I use  a gaff  made  as  follows : 
Just  before  reaching  the  lake  I cut  a 
small  stick,  3 to  4 feet  long,  and  on  the 
end  of  it  wire  a tripple  hook.  With  a 
little  care  one  can  put  this  instrument 
under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  pickerel  be- 
fore the  eyes  appear  under  the  edge  of 
the  ice.  The  fish  comes  in  easily  to  this 
point  and  until  he  sees  the  fisherman 
makes  comparatively  little  effort  to  get 
away.  In  summer  this  simple  gaff  en- 
ables me  to  get  the  big  pickerel  frequently 
on  his  first  trip  toward  the  boat. 

For  winter  crappie  fishing  it  is  well 
to  have  a sinker  just  heavy  enough  to 
take  the  line  down  and  a cork  just  large 


The  Home  Rifle 


An  English-made  air  rifle,  not 
an  air-gun,  made  with  carefully 
rifled  barrel  by  the  greatest  arms 
factory  in  England,  shooting 
specially  designed  pellets  as  ac- 
curately as  the  finest  of  target 
“powder  rifles.”  No  noise,  no 
smoke,  no  odor,  no  cleaning  after 
firing.  Designed  to  be  used  in  the 
yard  or  in  the  house,  low-power 
and  entirely  safe,  but  not  a toy. 

Fitted  with  adjustable  sights.  Made  in 
two  calibres  and  three  models,  .177  bore 
recommended  for  target  practice,  the  .22 
for  small  game.  With  special  B.S.  A.  tar- 
get holder  and  bullet  catcher  the  whole 
family  can  enjoy  target  practice  indoors 
without  disturbing  the  neighbors  or 
attracting  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 
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RUSSELL'S 

NEVER  LEAK" 

The  built-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
> from  best 
q ualit  y 
chrom  e - 
tanned 
leathers. 

If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
wiite  us  for 
a catalog. 

W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
CO. 

612  Wisconsin  St. 
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WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 

deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels. 
12.  16,  20.  2s  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  including  booklet  “Wing  Shooting  Made 
Easy.”  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St..  P 0 Box  185,  Times  Square,  New  York 


GENUINE 

HUDSON’S  BAY 

- POINT  ” 

BLANKETS  WsE^amuTV 

Mads  in  England  of  Australian  Wool 
KHAKI— GREY— WHITE— BLUE— SCARLET 

Will  Shed  Water  Color  Guaranteed  Fast 

Finest  Made  for  Outing  Purposes 
Toint  Size  Weight 

3 60"x72"  dble.  8 lbs.  5 oz. 

3 J4  63"x81"  dble.  10  lbs. 

4 72"x90"  dble.  12  lbs. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

For  yachting,  motoring,  camping,  canoe- 
ing— wherever  protection  is  essential. 

The  D.  PIKE  CO. 

116  John  St.  R-5  New  York 


TT  4.1.  Paste  Needed 

Use  them  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures, post  cards.clippings  in  albums 

Blade  in  Square,  Round.  Ova  I,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper, 
them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stick. 

JJ AS Y- ARTISTIC.  No  mus9.  no  fuss.  At  photo 

supply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 

I thpr-o  is  nothin*'  *>r  10e  brings  full  pke.  and  samples 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  02-A.  471 1 No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


enodgh  to  float  the  line.  The  bite  is  gen- 
tle and  he  must  be  pulled  on  the  first  nib- 
ble. A stick  between  2 and  3 feet  long, 
with  a knob  on  one  end  on  which  to  wind 
the  line,  is  convenient  for  small  fishing. 
Reels,  of  course,  freeze  up  and  axe  use- 
less. Whereas,  the  above  device  enables 
one  not  only  to  handle  30  to  50  feet  of 
line  easily  but  to  pick  the  line  up  quickly 
when  there  is  a bite.  A stick  is  much 
easier  to  grasp  with  the  mittened  hand 
than  a light  line,  somewhat  frozen  per- 
haps to  the  ice. 

For  sunfish  the  fisherman  must  like- 
wise have  light  tackle.  He  grabs  the  bait 
and  swallows  as  he  runs.  Consequently 
a large  sinker  and  cork  may  stop  his 
swallowing  and  cause  him  to  disgorge. 
Unless  he  is  unusually  hungry  the  sunfish 
in  winter  time  must  have  a worm  merely 
looped  on  the  hook  once  or  twice.  I use 
the  smallest  hook  obtainable  on  the  mar- 
ket for  the  purpose  and  attach  it  to  the 
line  with  shoemaker’s  thread.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  sunfish,  even  the  large  fel- 
lows, have  small  mouths,  and  this  is  the 
reason  for  the  small  hook. 

Don’t  use  an  axe  for  ar.  ice  pick.  Witn 
that  otherwise  useful  implement  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  two  or  three  baths  of  cold 
water  and  have  a miserable  time  in  get- 
ting through  ice  of  any  thickness.  The 
-< - 4 3 ft-! V 
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only  thing  to  use  is  an  implement  which 
can  be  jabbed  straight  down.  Dealers  in 
large  centers  have  such  in  stock  or  a 
blacksmith  can  easily  make  one.  Mine 
consists  of  an  old  rasp  with  a chisel  edge 
welded  to  a % inch  iron  pipe,  measur- 
ing about  five  feet  long.  A joint  in  the 
middle  may  be  advisable  for  the  instru- 
ment is  then  easier  to  carry  on  a sling 
over  the  shoulder. 

With  the  pick  on  a sling  and  with  a 
large  bag  hung  at  the  waist  from  the 
shoulder  for  lines,  tackle  box  and  lunch, 
I have  nothing  to  carry  with  the  hands 
but  the  minnow  pail.  Walking  is  less 
encumbered  and  the  hands  more  easily 
kept  warm.  The  minnow  pail,  by  the  way, 
should  have  a perforated  cover,  for  the 
fisherman  is  likely  to  fall  down  and  spill 
his  open  pail  of  bait. 

ANOTHER  thing  which  I would  rec- 
ommend from  experience  is  a pair 
of  long,  heavy  wristlets  with  thumb 
holes,  coming  down  to  the  third  joint  of 
the  fingers.  They  keep  the  hands  warm 
while  the  fingers  are  used  for  taking  off 
fish  and  baiting  up.  With  the  hands 
warm  the  fingers  do  not  get  cold  so 
quickly  and  soon  recover  in  the  pocket  or 
mitten. 

Except  for  some  unusual  circumstance 
do  not  make  a fire.  There  is  merit  in 
the  exercise  needed  to  collect  the  wood  but 
none  at  all  in  the  fire.  Artificial  heat 
makes  one  more  susceptible  to  the  cold. 
A good  run  around  or  the  chopping  of  a 
new  hole  will  start  the  body  burning  more 
oxygen,  and  this  is  the  best  kind  of  heat. 


OLD  ALBERT  OF 
CHEMUNG 

(continued  from  page  7) 

WE  did  not  break  camp  the  next 
morning  as  we  could  make  the 
two  lakes — Bass  and  Silver — that 
day  by  running  the  canoe  through  the 
rapids  and  stream  that  connect  them 
with  Stop  Log  and  return  that  night  to 
the  camp.  The  distance  to  the  lakes  is 
about  a quarter  of  a mile. 

Bass  Lake  is  a small,  shallow  body  of 
water  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
chain.  It  is  weedy,  the  home  of  the  big- 
mouth  bass.  The  large-mouth  in  these 
waters  are  almost  the  sporting  equal  of 
the  small-mouth,  as  they  are  far  larger 
(seldom  under  three  pounds)  and  quite 
'as  active.  As  the  shores  of  this  lake  are 
lower  than  the  others,  there  are  a lot 
of  windfalls  and  stumps  about  the 
shores,  also  lily  pads  in  great  quantity.  | 
Here  I successfully  tried  casting  with  a 
plug.  Throwing  well  out  past  the  stump 
or  lily  pad,  then  reeling  in  so  as  to  pass 
the  objective,  rarely  did  I miss  a strike.' 

After  a shore  lunch  of  the  three  “B’s” 
— bacon,  beans  and  bass — we  carried 
over  to  Silver  Lake.  These  lakes — Sil- 
ver and  Bass — must  have  been  one  at 
some  earlier  time  as  there  is  only  a short 
narrows  between  them. 

Silver  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  betiuti- 
ful  in  this  group.  It  is  perfectly  round. 
On  the  southeastern  side  of  the  circle 
and  from  the  narrows,  which  divide  the 
lake  in  the  middle,  to  the  point  directly 
opposite,  there  is  a mass  of  pine  tc  the  top 
of  the  200-foot  rise,  sloping  away  from 
the  shore  for  half  a mile  gradually  to 
the  summit.  The  other  side  is  a com- 
plete semi-circle  of  sheer  granite  equally 
as  high,  but  palisade-like  in  its  abrupt- 
ness. Only  a solitary  pine  here  and  there 
grows  out  of  a crevice  in  the  rocky  side, 
stunted,  gnarled  and  twisted  trying  to 
get  a root-hold. 

Here  I have  seen  the  most  wonderful  , 
sunsets.  The  sun  leveling  its  last  rays 
on  the  great  red  granite  wall,  the  lake 
a perfect  mirror  in  its  stillness,  reflect- 
ing the  purple,  mauve  and  yellow, — a riot 
of  soft  glowing  color.  Then  the  extreme 
of  the  other  shore,  shrouded  in  a gloom 
only  accentuated  by  the  opposite  coloring, 
the  deep  green  of  the  pines,  with  here 
and  there  a great  silver  birch  standing 
out  white  against  the  dark  background 
and  the  old  tote  roads  running  from  the 
water’s  edge,  overhung  and  dark  wir.h 
mystery.  A Parrish  only  could  paint  the 
extreme  coloring. 

I was  so  engrossed  in  the  wonder  of  it 
that  we  were  late  getting  back  to  camp; 
dark  had  fallen  before  we  reached  it. 
After  the  work  was  finished  and  the  fire 
piled  high,  I waited  for  Old  Albert,  who 
had  gone  to  the  shore  to  turn  the  canoe, 
to  join  me.  As  I waited  there  came  out 
of  the  darkness  across  the  lake  a long, 
strident  wail  ending  in  a sharp  cry,  as 
if  a soul  were  in  torment — it  was  a Cana- 
dian lynx  coming  to  the  shore  to  drink 
and  fish.  The  unusual  sight  of  a fire 
and  the  invasion  of  his  sanctuary  had 
aroused  his  ire.  ' 
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OLD  Albert  drew  a pile  of  brush  to 
the  fire  and  leaning  against  it, 
filled  his  pipe,  looked  into  the  flame 
ior  some  minutes  and  then  said:  “You 
have  asked  of  the  belief  of  our  old 
people;  this  I can  say:  In  the  old  time, 
as  now,  we  always  believed  in  the  Gitchi 
Manito,  the  Master  of  Life  and  Chibia- 
’bos,  his  prophet.  This  is  so  today  even 
as  we  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 
The  difference  is  little.  Our  people  al- 
ways believed  in  the  spirit  living  in  a 
future  state.  It  was  told  to  us  by  our 
Men  of  Mystery  of  olden  times,  that  the 
spirit  must  go  a great  distance  in  the 
West,  beyond  the  home  of  Mudjekee’wis 
(the  West  wind)  to  a dreadful,  deep  and 
rapid  river  which  is  hemmed  in  by  high 
and  rugged  hills.  Over  this  stream,  from 
hill  to  hill,  there  lies  a long  and  slippery 
log  of  pine  with  the  bark  peeled,  beyond 
which  the  spirit  must  pass  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  there  are  six  beings  with 
rocks  in  their  hands,  which  they  throw 
at  all  who  pass  across.  The  good  walk 
safely  to  the  place  of  continual  day — 
where  the  trees  are  always  green,  where 
the  sky  is  always  blue,  where  there  is 
constant  feasting,  dancing  and  rejoicing, 
where  there  is  no  pain  or  trouble  and 
where  people  never  grow  old  but  ever 
live  young  and  enjoy  youthful  pleasures. 

The  wicked,  in  crossing,  see  the  stones 
coming  and  fall  from  the  log  down  thou- 
sands of  feet  to  where  the  dark  waters, 
dashing  over  the  rocks,  carry  them 
around  and  around  ever  to  the  same 
place  in  the  whirling  waters,  where  the 
trees  are  all  dead  and  the  waters  are 
full  of  toads,  lizards  and  snakes — where 
they  are  always  hungry  and  where  the 
sun  never  shinps.  The  wicked  are  con- 
tinually climbing  up  the  sides  of  the 
high  rock  to  look  at  the  beautiful  country 
of  the  good,  the  place  of  the  happy  which 
they  can  never  reach.  This  has  always 
been  our  belief.  You  see  it  is  little  dif- 
ferent.” 

THE  dawn  was  just  silvering  the 
edge  of  the  hills  as  we  had  break- 
fast and  as  the  sun  came  up  over 
the  top  of  the  pines,  we  struck  camp. 
The  carry  up  the  face  of  that  quarter 
mile  hill  looked  pretty  tough.  Old  Albert 
had  been  over  the  portage  the  day  be- 
fore and  made  the  trail,  chopping  out 
the  underbrush,  which  made  it  appear 
easier.  Leaving  the  canoe  and  each  tak- 
ing half  the  duffle,  we  started.  Have 
you  ever  tried  toting  one  hundred  pounds 
up  a thirty  degree  rough  rock  portage? 
Try  it  sometime.  The  face  of  that  rock 
was  as  smooth  as  a well  polished  mirror. 
Old  Albert  seemed  to  get  along  alright, 
but  I had  to  literally  hang  on  by  my  toes 
— one  misstep  meant  a perfect  slide  into 
the  stream  below.  With  the  canoe  it  was 
easier;  I took  the  stern  and  could  see 
Old  Albert’s  feet  ahead  so  I just  planted 
mine  where  his  had  been. 

The  entrance  to  Compass  Lake  is  quite 
remarkable.  The  upper  chain  of  lakes 
is  fully  two  hundred  feet  above  Stop  Log 
and  the  other  lower  lakes.  It  is  the  huge 
granite  walls  which  make  this  great  dif- 
ference in  the  levels.  Here  at  the  en- 
trance of  Compass  Lake  the  walls  nar- 
row till  there  are  not  more  than  a dozen 
feet  dividing  them.  Where  the  water  en- 
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ters  the  shute,  this  forms  a natural  flume. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  where,  before  the 
log  slide  was  built,  the  water,  after 
rushing  through  this  natural  funnel, 
spread  fan-like  in  cascades  over  the  sur-  ' 
face  of  the  whole  side  hill.  It  must  have 
been  an  exquisite  sight  and  it  is  now 
very  wonderful  to  see  the  tumbled  waters 
rush  down  the  long  shute. 

Compass  Lake  is  almost  square  with 
the  points  of  the  rectangle  exactly  on 
the  true  points  of  the  compass.  After 
leaving  the  shute  there  is  a winding- 
creek  for  a mile,  at  first  between  the 
rock  walls  but  widening  into  a low  cran- 
berry swamp  as  one  approaches  the 
lake.  The  stream  that  feeds  Compass 
Lake  enters  from  Louckes  Lake  at  the 
extreme  Eastern  point. 

Here  are  found  both  small-  and  big- 
mouth  bass  in  plenty  and  we  fished  for 
the  better  part  of  the  morning.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  Louckes  Lake  entrance,  we 
portaged  a hundred  yards  to  the  dam  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake.  Here  we  took  pos- 
session of  an  old  deserted  trapper’s  cabin 
containing  stove  and  old  seats.  The 
owner  had  left  firewood  and  pelt  stretch- 
ers of  cedar  and  willow  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  stretchers  it  must 
have  been  a great  season. 

From  here  there  lies  directly  to  the 
North  an  old  Indian  portage  from  Com- 
pass Lake  to  Lynx  Lake,  which  I was 
anxious  to  find.  I had  heard  of  the  trail 
and  as  it  would  be  good  to  know  for  the 
future,  I gave  up  fishing  for  the  day, 
took  the  rifle  and  started  through  the 
brush.  Skirting  the  lake  till  I came  to 
the  North  point,  I continued  directly 
North  but  somehow  missed  the  trail,  for 
I went  up  and  up  until  I found  myself 
on  top  of  the  highest  of  the  hills, — fully 
five  hundred  feet  above  Compass  Lake 
and  seven  hundred  above  Stop  Log.  The 
view  from  here  defies  description.  Be- 
low, and  seemingly  a stone’s  throw  apart, 
on  all  four  sides  of  the  hill,  lies  the 
entire  chain,— to  the  South,  Compass  and 
Stop  Log;  to  the  East,  Long,  Louckes 
and  Trout;  to  the  West,  Bass  and  Silver,  i 
while  to  the  North  lay  Lynx,  Diamond 
and  Fairy.  From  the  summit  where  I ! 
stood  they  could  not  have  been  more  than 
two  miles  apart  as  the  crow  flies. 

Twenty  miles  below  was  Stony  Lake 
with  Deer  Bay  running  out  of  it  and,  at 
the  same  distance  on  ail  four  points  of 
the  compass  lay  Cold,  Gold  and  Catch- 
coma  Lakes  and  farther  still  Loon,  Eagle, 
Serpentine  and  Kosamogbog,  all  lakes  of 
great  size  and  beauty  which  I will  at 
some  future  time  attempt  to  describe. 

The  summit  where  I stood  is  of  bare 
red  granite,  comparatively  flat,  about 
fifty  feet  across  and  falling  away  steeply 
on  all  sides.  A phenomenal  thing  here 
is  a huge  detached  boulder  of  gray  gran- 
ite, double  the  size  of  a grand  piano, 
resting  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  flat 
surface.  This  and  numerous  others  simi- 
lar found  here,  would  seem  to  prove  the 
geologist’s  glacier  theory  that  the  masses 
were  left  by  the  ice  cap  which,  at  one 
time  covered  the  major  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

As  I had  missed  the  portage  on  the 
Compass  Lake  side  I finished  the  journey 
and  came  out  on  a ridge  above  Lynx 
Lake.  I went  carefully  over  the  ground 
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and  at  last  found  the  trail,  overgrown 
with  bracken  but  still  visible.  I blazed 
it  again  as  I went  and  in  an  hour  was 
back  in  camp. 

OLD  Albert  this  night  was  strange- 
ly absorbed  and  after  we  had 
cleared  the  camp,  seemed  to  be 
anxious  to  tell  his  thoughts,  an  unusual 
thing  with  him.  He  said:  “It  is  long 
since  I have  made  the  mind  travel  to 
these  things  but  it  is  well  I should  tell 
what  little  I can  remember;  it  may  help 
my  people  if  the  old  stories  are  retold.” 
I assured  him  that  I would  try  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  present  them  to 
the  public.  This  seemed  to  please  him 
and  from  then  on  he  told  me  all  he  could 
remember  without  reserve: 

“This  is  of  the  old  time — the  story  of 
the  Two  Brothers: 

Of  all  the  Divine  Ones  none  were 
more  honored  than  the  sisters  Be’na  (the 
Changing  Seasons)  and  Shin’gebis 
(Water,  Air  and  Sky).  Each  sister 
bore  a son;  the  son  of  Be’na  was  Osse’o 
(the  Evening  Star)  and  the  son  of 
Shin’gebis  was  Unktahee’  (God  of  the 
Water).  At  this  time  there  were  in  the 
world  many  gods  unfriendly  to  man ; evil 
beings,  giants  and  monsters  who  de- 
stroyed the  people  (these  are  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
nature).  When  the  sons  were  grown 
they  went  to  slay  the  Evil  Spirits,  that 
the  people  might  be  saved.  The  brothers 
asked  their  mothers,  ‘Who  is  our  father?’ 
and  the  mothers  always  answered,  ‘You 
have  no  father.’  One  day  they  set  out 
to  find  him  for  themselves.  They  took 
a Holy  trail  and  journeyed  on  a sunbeam, 
Mudjekeewis  (the  West  Wind)  guiding 
them,  whispered  counsel  in  their  ears. 
Their  father  was  Ghee’zis  (the  Sun) 
whose  house  was  in  the  East  on  the  shore 
of  the  Great  Waters.  There  he  dwelt 
with  his  wife,  his  daughters  and  his 
sons,  the  Black  Thunder  and  the  Blue 
Thunder. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  brothers,  the 
wife  of  the  Sun  did  not  know  that  her 
husband  had  visited  the  goddesses  on 
earth.  Nor  would  he  believe  that  the 
two  strange  brothers  were  his  sons  until 
he  had  proved  them  so  by  making  them 
undergo  all  kinds  of  trials  which  the 
youths  came  through  unharmed.  Then 
Ghee’zis  rejoiced  that  these  were  indeed 
his  children  and  promised  to  give  them 
what  they  asked.  They  wanted  weapons 
to  slay  the  Evil  Ones  of  the  earth  and 
Ghee’zis  gave  them  the  four  lightnings 
that  flashed  from  heaven,  a mighty  knife 
of  stone  and  arrows  of  rainbows  and  of 
sunbeams.  So  the  brothers  slew  the  Evil 
Ones  and  after  the  victory  returned  to 
their  mothers,  rejoicing. 

Then  Ghee’zis  came  to  Be’na,  and 
begged  her  to  make  a home  for  him  in 
the  West  where  he  might -rest  at  evening 
after  his  long  day’s  journey  across  the 
skies.  Long  he  pleaded  until  at  last  she 
consented  and  said,  ‘I  will  go  and  make 
a home  for  you  if  you  will  give  me  what 
I ask.  You  have  a beautiful  house  in 
the  East.  I must  have  as  beautiful  a 
home  in  the  West,  beyond  the  shore  and 
( floating  amid  the  waters.  Around  the 
house  you  must  plant  all  kinds  of  gems, 
that  they  may  illumine  the  earth.’  Ghee- 
zis  granted  every  wish  and  now  beyond 
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save  money  by  ordering  2 or 
, 8 pairs?  .NO  W OA  JL If 
$5.85  a pair.  Pay  on  ar- 
rival. You  ri«k.  noth. 
#•  p & 1 »\  Bi  m ii  Akic\/  ing.  If  you  are  not  per- 

SlND  NO  MONEY  fectly  satisfied, we  will  re- 

w turn  your  money  at  once. 

Knee  Rubber  Boots  $4.75  Rubber  Boot  Socks,  45c 
Show  tliis  wonderful  Offer  to  your  friends. 
Write,  or  mail  coupon,  as  you  prefer. 


EAST  BOSTON  MAIE  ORDER  HOUSE 
44  Armory  Bldg.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hip  Rubber  Boots,  C.  O.  D. 
My  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Name 


Size 


Address.. 


WEISS 

Alpine  Binoculars 

Write  for  special  offer 


Weiss 

Instrument  Co* 
1733  Arapahoe  St., 
Denver,  Col. 


Hunters — Trappers  — Sportsmen 

GET  ABIGfVIAIL 

YY/E  supply  publishers,  mail  order  houses, 
’’'manufacturers  of  fishing  tackle,  guns, 
ammunition,  fur  buyers  . and  many  other 
lines  of  trade  with  names  and  addresses. 


If  you  wan  t to  keep  posted  and  save  from  10 
to  40  per  cent,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress with  25c  to  cover  registration  fee  for 
one  year. 

SPORTSMEN’S  SERVICE  BUREAU 
30  Clinton  St.  Dept.  36  Newark.  N.  J. 


REAL  HARRIS,  LEWIS, AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 
The  Aristocrat  of  Tweed  for  Sporting  Wear. 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  Application. 

S.  A.  hit  WALL  & SONS  (§?£') 

London  Office,  643  Belfast  Chambers,  Regent  St.  VJ . 
State  shade  desired  and  if  for  Gent’s  or  Ladies’  Wear 


the  mountains  the  sun-god  dwells  amid 
the  glory  of  gem-set  waters. 

This  is  an  old,  old  story,  told  to  the 
little  child  by  its  mother  in  the  wigwam 
in  the  long  winter  night.  It  is  strange 
but  I think  it  beautiful.” 

I thought  so  too. 

(to  be  continued) 


THE  BOW  AS  A 
HUNTER’S  WEAPON 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  11) 

of  the  thumb  while  the  bowstring  is 
behind  it.  Releasing  is,  of  course,  done 
by  a combined  relaxing  of  the  forefinger 
and  slipping  out  of  the  thumb. 


rHAT  accuracy  can  be  expected 


W1 

from  the  bow  under  average 


hunting  conditions?  Can  it  be 
compared  with  the  modern  sporting  rifle 
for  serious  game  shooting?  Let  us  con- 
sider a little.  At  the  present  day  the 
hunter  armed  with  a rifle  and  who  is 
out  for  meat  to  eat  and  not  for  recrea-  ( 
tion  will  naturally  get  as  close  as  pos- 
ible  to  an  animal  before  shooting,  there- 
by increasing  his  chances  for  a kill.  The 
bow  and  arrow  hunter  has  always  done 
the  same  thing  and  because  his  weapon 
was  less  powerful  and  less  accurate  his 
skill  in  woodcraft  was  necessarily  corre- 
pondingly  greater.  Hiawatha  killed  his 
first  deer,  you  will  remember,  by  hiding 
in  an  alder  thicket  beside  a deer  trail. 

“Hidden  in  the  alder  bushes, 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 

Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 

Saw  two  eyes  point  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward, 
And  a deer  came  down  the  pathway.” 
To  distinguish  the  deer’s  eyes  and  nos- 
trils he  necessarily  had  to  be  pretty 
close  and  its  safe  to  say  that  he  also 
kept  away  from  the  windward  side  of 
that  deer  trail  too,  lest  the  deer  scent 
him.  The  probabilities  are  that  Hia- 
watha shot  that  deer  at  fifty  feet,  or 
less.  By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  is  about  the  extreme 
sure  kill  range  of  buckshot. 

A man  of  wide  experience  with  In- 
dian hunters  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  greater  part  of  their  game  killed 
with  arrows  was  shot  bn  the  short  side 
of  twenty  yards,  and  this  seems  prob- 
able. The  Indian  got  as  close  as  he 
could  before  shooting  and  tried  to  make 
his  kill  a sure  thing  and  if  the  white 
hunter  of  to-day  would  more  generally 
follow  his  example  there  would  be  less 
crippled  and  lost  game  and  probably 
fewer  people  shot  by  mistake  as  well. 

The  records  for  accuracy  have,  of 
course,  been  made  by  the  white  man 
with  his  superior  weapons.  These  au- 
thentic and  comparatively  recent  cases 
of  shooting  as  done  by  experts  in  the 
game  will  give  an  idea  of  what  degree 
of  accuracy  may  be  obtained,  given 
proper  equipment  backed  by  careful 
practice.  The  list  is  taken  from  “The 
Witchery  of  Archery.” 

20  shots  4 ft.  target  100  yds.  time,  one  minute 

12  shots  2 ft.  square  46  yds 

10. shots  Sin.  square  30  yds.  0 

11  shots  9 in.  bull  40  yds.  13  arrows  fired 

This  is  approximately  equivalent  to 


mmm 
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the  degree  of  accuracj  that  would  be 
obtained  by  an  average  good  shot  with 
a heavy  calibre  revolver  or  pistol  at 
these  distances.  An  exceptionally  ex- 
pert pistol  shot  with  special  arms  and 
under  favorable  conditions  would  do 
much  better. 

SPEAKING  in  a general  way,  an  ex- 
pert archer  under  average  favora- 
ble conditions  will  be  able  to  hit  a 
mark  one  inch  in  diameter  for  every 
ten  feet  of  distance,  this  with  reason- 
able certainty.  Some  will  do  even  bet- 
ter than  this  but  most  people  far  worse, 
due  to  lack  of  interest  and  practice, 
cr  poor  equipment.  This  is  not  gun 
accuracy  but  it  is  sufficient  for  much 
small  game  work  and  for  big  game 
where  it  can  be  approached  closely. 
Pope  and  Young  and  others  have  killed 
grizzly  and  black  bear,  deer,  puma,  and 
all  sorts  of  varmints.  This  class  of 
work  means  woodcraft  of  a high  order, 
skill  and  nerve,  for  it  takes  physical 
bravery  of  the  highest  order  to  hunt, 
face  and  kill  a grown  grizzly  as  these 
men  have,  depending  on  bow  and  arrow. 

The  range  and  penetration  of  arrows 
is  far  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Shot  from  a powerful  bow  at 
short  range  an  arrow  will  pass  entirely 
through  a deer  or  bear,  cutting  a rib  or 
two  in  addition  if  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  way.  Contests  are  often  held  in 
which  the  object  has  been  to  attain  long 
flight,  accuracy  being  a non-essential, 
and  in  such  matches  flight  shots  of 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  are 
common.  Rapidity  of  fire  is  obtained 
by  the  archer  simply  sticking  a number 
of  arrows  in  the  ground  in  front  of  him 
or  holding  several  in  his  left  hand. 
Through  long  practice  he  can  grasp 
and  fire  them  very  rapidly  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  mark. 

In  many  cases  the  bow  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  procuring  large 
fish,  and  with  blunt  arrows  it  will  ac- 
count for  many  an  English  sparrow  at 
short  range.  Fix  a sort  of  “tit-tat-toe” 
(you  remember  the  child’s  game)  ar- 
rangement of  cross  sticks  or  wires  on 
the  end  of  the  arrow  to  increase  its 
area  and  effectiveness.  If  your  bow 
isn’t  too  powerful  and  you  use  a blunt 
arrow  it  is  the  ideal  way  of  indicating 
to  bird-hunting  cats,  the  dog  from  next 
door  that  digs  a hole  in  your  smooth 
shaven  lawn  big  enough  to  bury  a cow 
in,  and  the  chickens  that  scratch  up  the 
flower  bed  that  they  are  all  strictly, 
“personae  non  grata”  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, while  the  total  absence  of 
noise,  barring  the  remarks  of  the  beast 
reasoned  with,  has  its  advantage. 

Aside  from  this,  there  is  a certain 
pleasant  satisfaction  in  the  possession 
of  what  has  been  for  ages  mankind’s- 
best  weapon,  and  in  having  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  skill  to  use  it. 


That  Critical  Moment 

For  your  Fishing  Tackle 


WHEN  the  Silver  King  “breaks”  and  the  sud- 
den strain  comes — if  something  goes  wrong 
now — your  fish  is  lost  and  your  sport  spoiled. 

We  have  the  best  obtainable  tackle  for  any 
kind  of  fishing. 

Thomas  Rods  Vom  Hof e Reels  Cuttyhunk  Line 


VON  LENGERKE  & DETMOLD,  Inc. 

414  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Trout  Fly-Fishing  in  America 


By  CHARLES  ZIBEON  SOUTHARD 

Illustrations  and  Colored  Plates  by  H.  H.  Leonard 
ANGLING  SPORTSMEN  WILL  FIND  IN  THIS  BOOK 
A Classification  of  all  the  species  of  Trout  found  in 
American  waters,  which  is  more  complete  and  more 
serviceably  arranged  than  any  other  in  print. 
Superbly  executed  plates  in  colors  illustrating  the  author’s  descriptions  of  the 
more  important  variations  in  color  and  marking  of  trout. 

Reliable  hints  as  to  the  best  equipment,  and  the  handling  of  the  Rod,  the  Reel, 
the  Line,  the  Leader,  the  Fly,  based  upon  more  than  twenty-five  years’  study 
of  the  habits  of  trout  and  the  best  way  of  catching  them. 

A fair-minded  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Wet-Fly  and  Dry-Fly  methods 
of  Fishing. 

Lists  of  flies  best  suited  to  certain  waters,  directions  for  making  ones  own 
leaders,  and  a wealth  of  miscellaneous  data  simply  invaluable  to  even  the  most 
experienced  angler. 

A Book  for  Every  Angler’s  Library  PRICE  $10.00 

Address — Book  Department,  Forest  and  Stream 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


FREE  COOK 


Every  Camper  Should  Have  One 


A Book  of  Practical  Recipes 

hunting,  or  fishing— recipes  that  any  man  can  un- 
derstand and  execute.  Prepared  by  Eleanor  Lee 
Wright  for  Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kits,  and  obtained 
only  from  us.  We  will  also  include  complete 
description  and  prices  of  Auto  Kamp  Kook 
Kits.  Every  camper  needs  one  — the  perfect 
camp  stove.  Send  for  your  cook  book  today. 
It’s  Free,  and  you  are  not  obligated  in  any  way. 

Prentiss-Wabers 
Stove  Co. 

4 Spring  Street 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 


TWO  BURNER  KIT 

Made  of  heavy  pressed  steel  and 
wrought  iron —nurns  gasoline — 
gives  steady  blue  flame — equipped 
with  patent  pressure  gauge, 
pump,  funnel,  coffee  pot.  frying 
pan,  and  condiment  container. 
Folas  up  like  a suitcase  with  all 
equipment  inside. 

Price  complete,  $17.50 


nn 
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FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light.,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs:  cheek  as  baggage, 
carry  by  hand;  safe  for  family:  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St,  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Motor  Boats  and  Boat  Motors 

DESIGN  — CONSTRUCTION  — OPERATION  — REPAIR 

Written  by  a corps  of  experts,  edited  by 

VICTOR  W.  PAGE,  M.  E. 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
Author  of  “The  Modern  Gasoline  Automobile,”  etc. 

524  Pages  (6x9)  372  specially  made  engravings  and  Complete  Working 
Drawings  for  Boat  Builders 
INCLUDES 

Full  Instructions  for  Building  Five  Boats  Ranging  from  a General  Utility 
16-Foot  Mode)  to  a 25-Foot  Raised  Cabin  Cruiser  from  Tested  Designs,  by 
A.  CLARK  LEITCH,  Naval  Architect  and  Boat  Building  Expert 

Price  $4.00 

This  is  an  indispensable  book  for  every  present  or  perspective  owner,  user,  repairman  or 
operator  of  motor  boats  and  marine  engines.  A non-technical  treatise  for  practical 
men.  Includes  a special  chapter  on  seaplanes  and  flying  boats. 

THIS  is  a complete  handbook  for  all  interested  in  any  phase  of  motor  boat- 
ing, as  it  considers  all  details  of  modern  hulls  and  marine  motors,  deals 
exhaustively  with  boat  design  and  construction,  design  and  installation 
of  all  types  of  marine  engines  and  gives  expert  advice  on  boat  and  engine  main- 
tenance and  repair.  Not  only  is  boat  construction  fully  treated  but  every  needed 
dimension  is  given  for  building  from  complete,  yet  simple  plans  and  construc- 
tion is  considered  step  by  step.  Everything  from  the  selection  of  the  lumber 
and  laying  out  the  boat  molds  to  the  finish  of  the  completed  craft  is  outlined 
in  detail.  The  boats  described  have  been  built  by  the  author  and  the  plans 
are  right.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price.  | 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

(Book  Dept.) 


9 East  40th  Street, 


New  York 


Can  You  Throw  a Single  or  Double 
Diamond  Hitch? 


Or  a Wiman  One-Man  Hitch 
Pole  Hitch 
Saw  Buck  Saddle 
Saw  Buck  Sling 
Cross  Tree  Hitch 
Squaw  Hitch 
Lifting  Hitch 
Stirrup  Hitch 
Saddle  Hitch 


HORSE  PACKING 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST 

Tells  you  how  to  pack  a horse  for  the  trail — it  tells  you 
how  to  make  sling  nets  and  many  other  things  that  are 
necessary  where  a horse  is  used  for  the  trail  or  trek, 
besides  showing  how  to  throw  the  different  hitches  used 
by  the  men  who  know. 

200  pages,  175  diagrams  and  illustrations;  flexible  clotb 
binding;  price  $1.00. 


FREE 


With  a Year’s  Subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream 
at  the  $3.00  Yearly  Rate 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N. 


9 EAST  40th  STREET 


Y. 


Become  a Charter  Member  of  New  Sportsmen  s Club 

A group  of  sportsmen  having  acquired  an  option  to  purchase  480  acres 
of  fine  timber  and  brush  land  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  a few  sportsmen  who  would  consider  joining  an 
exclusive  sportsmen’s  club  of  limited  membership. 

Property  offers  bear,  deer  and  partridge  hunting,  with  one  mile  of  trout 
stream  and  pickerel  lake. 

Address  for  particulars: 

F.  L.  BARLOW,  11  Sussex  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


DOCTOR  HENSHALL 
ON  THE  NILE 

(continued  from  page  15) 

Attic  Plain,  surrounded  by  the  famous 
mountains  of  Old  Hymettus,  Pentelli- 
cus,  Parnes  and  Corydallus,  so  familiar 
to  classic  readers,  and  enclosed  by  the 
Bay  of  Salamis  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
Modern  Athens  is  chiefly  conspicuous 
to  the  newcomer  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme whiteness  of  its  buildings  and 
streets,  and  even  the  ruined  temples 
are  as  white  as  when  the  marble  was 
quarried  from  old  Pentellicus.  The 
most  prominent  and  celebrated  feature 
of  Athens  is  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by 
the  Parthenon,  and  just  below  it  is  the 
Areopagus,  or  Mar’s  Hill,  where  St. 
Paul  preached  his  famous  sermon  to 
the  Athenians.  I had  the  curiosity  to 
climb  to  the  summit  of  this  hill,  and  in 
a depression  at  the  top  I saw  one  of 
the  “men  of  Athens”  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  too  much  booze.  Some  of  the 
modern  buildings  of  Athens  consist  of 
a fine  University,  the  Academy,  numer- 
ous colleges  and  schools  and  the  Palace. 
The  National  Museum  has  a very  rich 
collection  of  Grecian  antiquities,  in- 
cluding those  exhumed  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  from  Troy,  Mycenae  and  else- 
where. 

We  were  especially  desirous  to  visit 
Mycenae  and  other  places  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus and  accordingly  went  by 
steamer  to  the  old  fortified  town  of 
Nauplia  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Argolis.  At  Nauplia  we  secured  a 
carriage  and  driver,  and  after  an  hour 
or  two  we  stopped  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Tiryns,  and  to  admire  its  wonderful 
Cyclopean  walls.  Another  hour  or  two 
brought  us  to  Argos,  the  oldest  city  in 
Greece,  where  we  tarried  for  luncheon. 
The  principal  features  of  Argos  were 
the  Acropolis  and  the  rock-hewn  amphi- 
theater with  a seating  capacity  of  ten 
thousand.  From  Argos  a few  hours’ 
drive  took  us  to  Mycenao.  Along  the 
roads  traversed  were  numerous  shrines, 
where  our  Jehu  stopped  to  deposit  a 
copper  coin,  and  perhaps  to  breathe  a 
prayer,  and  what  seemed  strange  to 
our  boasted  advanced  civilization,  was 
that  these  offerings  were  never  mo- 
lested by  the  wayfarer,  but  were  held 
to  be  sacred,  and  were  collected  by  the 
priests.  The  “Thirsty  Plain  of  Argos” 
seemed  to  have  had  its  influence  on  our 
driver,  inasmuch  as  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  every  roadside  wineshop  to  as- 
suage his  consuming  thirst  with  a glass 
of  amber  colored,  but  bitter  and  as- 
tringent native  wine.  The  wineshops 
were  kept  mostly  by  priests  who  wore 
stovepipe  hats  without  brims,  even 
when  working  in  the  fields. 

Mycenae  is  best  known  in  history  as 
the  capital  of  Agamemnon’s  kingdom, 
about  500  B.  C., 'although  it  was  found- 
ed nearly  a thousand  years  before.  It 
stands  on  a hill,  with  a valley  between 
it  and  the  neighboring  mountains. 
When  Schliemann  began  his  excava- 
tions it  was  entirely  covered  for  many 
feet  with  star  dust  and  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  Plain  of  Argos.  ^ He  un- 
earthed many  tombs,  among  others 
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those  of  Agamemnon  and  members  of 
his  family ; and  many  gold  death  masks, 
jewelry,  vases,  weapons  -and  valuable 
articles  of  various  kinds  were  found. 

The  Citadel,  or  the  Acropolis,  is  ap- 
proached by  a walled  way  which  leads 
to  the  “Gate  of  Lions”,  which  is  formed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  its 
portal  is  surmounted  by  a large  trian- 
gular slab  on  which  are  carved  the  two 
rampant  lions.  The  city  itself  was  the 
scene  of  much  crime  and  cruelty  and 
many  murders. 

In  1878  Judge  Longworth  published 
his  “Electra”,  a translation  of  the 
greek  tragedy  bearing  the  same  title, 
by  Sophocles.  It  related  the  wander- 
ings and  exile  of  Orestes,  the  brother  of 
Electra,  and  his  return  to  Mycenae  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
Clytemnestra,  his  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  Electra  and  Orestes. 

As  we  stood  before  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot  trod  by  the 
sandals  of  Orestes  - on  his  return,  it 
must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  my 
friend  to  imagine  that,  under  the  spell 
and  glamor  of  the  local  atmosphere, 
the  scenes  and  stirring  events  of  his 
poem  seemed  almost  a realism  as  he  re- 
called the  lines: 

“Home  of  my  sires!  before  your  lofty  gates, 

Behold,  at  length,  a heaven-sent  champion 
waits. 

No  more  a wandering  exile  in  disgrace. 

Receive  him  to  his  kingly  father’s  place.” 

RESUMING  our  journey  we  arrived 
at  Old  Corinth  in  the  afternoon 
where  some  excavations  were  be- 
ing made,  and  where  we  obtained  some 
very  ancient  coins  and  several  small 
tear-bottles  of  alabaster,  also  some  flat 
terra  cotta  lamps  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar.  We  visited  the  nearby 
ancient  Fountain  of  Pirene  where  Bel- 
lerophon  captured  the  winged  steed 
Pegasus,  which  we  were  curious  to  see. 
We  found  some  peasant  women  doing 
their  weekly  washing  at  the  spring, 
mauling  the  clothes  with  wooden  mal- 
lets in  lieu  of  washboards.  But  the 
only  horse  in  sight  was  a rude  wooden 
clothes-horse  on  which  hung  some 
freshly-washed  linen. 

We  then  drove  three  miles  to  New 
Corinth  on  the  old  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
Longworth,  being  in  a reminiscent 
mood,  gravely  informed  me,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  except  to  air  his  Biblical 
knowledge,  that  the  “I  Corinthians” 
dwelt  in  Old  Corinth,  and  that  the  “II 
Corinthians”  lived  in  New  Corinth! 

> Corinth,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  opulent  cities  of  Greece,  is 
situated  near  the  narrow  isthmus 
separating  Peloponnesus  from  the 
mainland.  The  year  before  our  visit 
a ship  canal  had  been  completed,  cut- 
ting through  the  rocky  isthmus,  and 
connecting  the  Adriatic  and  JEgian 
seas.  Ancient  Corinth  was  renowned 
as  being  the  seat  of  the  athletic  festi- 
vals known  as  the  Isthmian  Games, 
where  the  same  contests  were  held  as 
at  Olympia.  At  first  the  victors  were 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  parsley,  which 
in  after  years  were  changed  for  those 
of  vine  leaves,  and  which  were  more 
valued  and  cherished  than  the  medals 
and  pewter  mugs  awarded  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 


Know 


Your 


Birds 


AMERICAN 

GAME  BIRDS 

Water  Birds — Game  Birds 
— Upland  and  Shore  Birds 
— In  Colors 

By  CHESTER  A.  REED 

Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  water  birds,  game  upland  and 
shore  birds. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  birds 
are  faithfully  depicted  by  the  colored 
pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they 
are  to  be  found  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

These  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  water-color  painting  by  the  author,  whose 
books  on  birds  and  flowers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known  process  by  one  of  the  very  first 
engraving  houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely 
seen  in  any7  book. 

The  cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  with  set-in  pictures. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE 


f NEARLY 

160 

BIRD 

PICTURES 

IN 

NATURAL 

COLORS 

NEEDED  BY 
EVERY 

SPORTSMAN 


FREE 


WITH  FOUR  MONTHS’  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  AT  REGULAR  RATE  OF 
$1.00  FOR  FOUR  ISSUES 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed  full  of 
Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping  and  Trapping 
stories  and  pictures,  valuable  information  about 
guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle,  camp 
outfits,  best  places  to  go  for  fish  and  game, 
changes  in  fish  and  game  laws,  and  a thousand 
and  one  helpful  hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  you  what  to  do  when  lost  in 
the  woods,  how  to  cook  your  grub,  how  to  build 
camps  and  blinds,  how  to  train  your  hunting 
dog,  how  to  preserve  your  trophies,  how  to 
start  a gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle  range. 

No  book  or  set  of  books  you  can  buy  will 
give  you  the  amount  of  up-to-date  information 
about  life  in  the  open  that  you  can  get  from 
a year’s  subscription  to  the  National  Sports- 
man. Special  information  furnished  to  sub- 
scribers at  all  times,  Free  of  Charge. 


The  8 beautiful  outdoor  sport  pictures,  shown  above, 
are  produced  on  heavy  art  paper,  size  9x12.  in  strik- 
ingly attractive  colors,  from  original  oil  paintings  by 
well-known  artists.  They  make  appropriate  and  ph  asing 
decorations  for  the  den.  camp  or  clubroom  of  any  man 
who  likes  to  hunt  or  fish. 

QPFPIAI  nPPPD  On  receipt  of  $1-00  wc  will 

drcuiML  urrcK  send  you  national 

SPORTSMAN  magazine  for  a whole  year.  12  big  is- 
sues. together  with  the  set  of  8 pictures  described 
above.  Pin  a dollar  bill  to  attached  coupon  and  mail 
it  right  now  at  our  risk.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

, ORDER  BLANK 

i National  Sportsman  Magazine. 

1 220  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 

I Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a year's  subscription  to  th  Na- 
• tional  Sportsman,  and  the  set  of  eight  outdoor  pictures. 

i Name  

i Address  
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HUMIDYZOE 


PATENTED  POUCH  JULYsOa 
Moisten  this  Space  to  KeepTobacco. 
Pc  Moist, Cool  and  Sweet. 


A aFT 

to 

Pipe-Smokers 

No  matter  how  dry  the  tobacco  may 
be  when  you  put  it  in  this  Pocket 
Humidor  it  soon  sweetens  up. 
Simply  moisten  the  patent,  humidiz- 
ing  lining  under  the  flap,  every  few 
days,  and  tobacco  perfection  is  as- 
sured. 

This  lining  is  enclosed  in  a new 
pouch  material  that  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  rubber  and  leather 
pouches  — yet  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages. Wear-proofed  and  soil- 
proofed,  this  velvety  soft  pocket 
humidor  will  last  for  years  with 
ordinary  usage  and  always  keep 
your  tobacco  in  prime  condition. 

Retail  Price,  $1.00 

Tens  of  thousands  particular  pipe 
smokers  and  those  “who  roll  their 
own”  are  already  getting  a new  sat- 
isfaction out  of  this  pocket  humidor. 

You  can  have  this  POCKET  HU- 
MIDOR FREE  of  additional  charge 
by  subscribing  now  to  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  for  one  year  at  the 
regular  rate  of  $3.00. 

Money  refunded  if  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM, 

9 East  40th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  enclosed  $3.00  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  for  one 
year  and  send  me  without  extra  cost  one 
POCKET  HUMIDOR  as  advertised. 


Name  

Town  . . . 
State 


No.  IS 

IJ_  1 A FinestScotch  Wool  Tennis  Socles  in  white, 
HO.  IV gray,  green,  black,  heather  and  | CA 

white,  with  colored  clocks,  a pair 1 • W 

^ 1 C Men’s  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 

in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O CA 
heather  (without  feet  $3),  a pair  «/•  W 


I^T  _ OA  Women’s  Scotch  Wool  Stockings^  in 
HO®  £t\J  white,  white  with  colore' 
clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a pair  . 


3.00 


Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment* 
Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co. 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Rebuilt  shoe  showing 
our  patent  method  of 
repairing  exposed  part 
of  tongue  and  covering 
up  front  seams. 

Give  size  of  sh 


MAINE 

HUNTING 

SHOES 

$36° 

Send  old  leather  top 
rubbers  (any  make) 
and  we  will  attach 
our  1920  Hunting 
Rubbers,  repair  and 
waterproof  tops,  put 
in  new  laces  and 
return  postpaid  for 
$3.60.  Same  guaran- 
tee as  new  shoes. 
(With  heels,  $3.85.) 
Do  not  remove  tops. 
Send  shoes  complete. 

oe  when  ordering • 


L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr. 

Freeport  - - - 


Maine 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

By  WARREN  H.  MILLER 

For  Seven  Years  Editor  of  FIELD  & STREAM 


CAMP  CRAFT.  For  Beginners $1.50 

CAMPING  OUT.  For  Veterans 2.00 

RIFLES  AND  SHOTGUNS.  Big  Game  and  Wing 

Shooting  « 2.50 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNTING  DOG.  The  Only  Up- 

to-Date  Dog  Book  2.50 

CANOEING,  SAILING  AND  MOTOR  BOATING..  2.50 
THE  BOYS’  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

For  Your  Kid  2.00 

AIREDALE,  SETTER  AND  HOUND.  A Practical 

Training  Handbook  1.00 

THE  OUTDOOR  MAN’S  HANDBOOK.  Facts,  Tables 

and  Game  Laws  1-50 

THE  RING-NECKED  GRIZZLY.  Big-Game  Hunt- 
ing in  the  Rockies 1.50 

MEDICINE  MAN  IN  THE  WOODS.  A Pocket  Camp 

Doctor  25 


WARREN  H.  MILLER,  Interlaken,  N.  J. 


KENNEBEC 


KENNEBEC  CANOES  — Safest  to  Use 

The  superiority  of  the  KENNEBEC  CANOE 
is  due  primarily  to  an  ideal  — the  aim  of  the 
makers  to  create  a new  and  higher  standard  in 
canoe  building.  Write  for  the  Free  Book  today. 

Kennebec  Tioat  and  Canoe  Co. 

23  K R.  Sip,  Waterville.  Maine. 


FROM  Corinth  we  sailed  on  the  little 
steamer  Pelops  for  Scala,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  where  by  a previ- 
ous arrangement  made  at  Athens  we 
found  our  dragoman,  Apostolides,  and 
Andreas  the  cook,  and  a pack  train  of 
six  mules,  which  were  to  carry  our  cots, 
bedding,  provisions  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, inasmuch  as  the  inns  of  the  in- 
terior villages  were  not  considered  de, 
sirable.  Other  quarters  had  been  prox 
vided  in  advance  by  our  dragoman.  At 
Scala  we  found  Professor  Murray, 
Curator  of  Greek  Antiquities  at  the 
British  Museum,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Murray,  who  were  to  go  as  far  as 
Mount  Parnassus  with  us. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus  w® 
came  to  the  village  of  Gastri,  which 
was  built  amid  the  ruins  and  on  the 
site  of  Delphi  and  the  Temple  of 
Apollo.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  fa- 
mous Delphic  Oracle  which  played  so 
important  a part  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
cient Greece.  Here  was  the  cleft  or 
fissure  in  the  mountain  which  had  been 
spanned  by  the  Sacred  Tripod,  but  we 
failed  to  notice  or  sense  the  intoxica- 
ting vapor  which  was  wont  to  throw  the 
Pythian  priestess  into  a prophetic  or 
clairvoyant  state,  and  which  formerly 
welled  up  from  dark  and  mysterious 
recesses  of  the  mountain. 

In  a narrow  gorge  we  observed  the 
once  famous  Castalian  spring,  but,  as 
at  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,  it  seemed  to 
be  wash  day  with  the  women  of  the 
village,  who  were  pounding  their  soiled 
linen  with  mallets,  in  the  sacred  stream, 
and  spreading  it  on  the  rocks  to  dry. 
This  utilitarian  proceeding  was  a sad 
blow  to  our  cherished  and  preconceived 
anticipations,  and  after  luncheon  we 
rode  to  the  village  of  Arachnia,  I 
think,  or  at  any  rate  it  had  a name 
with  some  suggestion  of  a spider,  and 
appropriately,  for  the  village  was  re- 
nowned for  weaving. 

We  were  domiciled  in  the  house  of  a 
prosperous  widow,  who  owned  some 
terraced  farm  land  on  the  mountain 
side,  a mile  or  two  away.  I learned 
through  Apostolides  that  she  had  a son 
in  the  law  school  at  Athens  and  another 
at  the  medical  college  in  Constantino- 
ple. Her  handsome  daughter  showed 
us  with  much  pride  her  dowry-chest,  or 
“hope-chest,”  nearly  as  tall  as  herself, 
filled  to  the  top  with  all  sorts  of  house- 
hold linen  and  wearing  apparel,  hand- 
somely embroidered,  and  all  the  work 
of  her  own  hands.  The  women  of  this 
village,  old  or  young,  when  the  house- 
hold duties  are  done,  are  either  weav- 
ing or  embroidering  or  knitting,  and 
out  walking  or  in  the  fields  are  never 
without  the  distaff  and  spindle,  spin- 
ning the  warp  and  woof  for  the  loom. 

Happening  in  our  bedroom  I sur- 
prised the  widow  with  several  of  her 
neighbors  examining  the  pattern  of  a 
scroll  border  on  one  of  our  cotton 
blankets,  but  failing  to  pick  it  out 
placed  it  against  the  window  in  the  en- 
deavor to  trace  it  with  a pencil.  With 
the  aid  of  Apostolides  I convinced  them 
that  the  coveted  border  was  a cheap, 
crass  and  ugly  design,  and  was  in  no 
degree  comparable  with  their  own  or- 
iginal, artistic  and  beautiful  patterns 
and  Grecian  borders,  which  so  pleased 
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them  that  they  abandoned  the  coverlet 
with  disgust. 

At  Lebadea  we  found  ' that  the 
streams  so  celebrated  in  ancient  song 
and  story,  Mnemosyne  (memory)  and 
Lethe  (forgetfulness)  one  cold,  the 
other  hot,  were  harnessed  to  the  water 
wheels  of  two  mills,  and  so  the  icono- 
clastic work  went  on. 

AFTER  traversing  the  plains  of 
Bceotia  for  several  hours  we  ar- 
rived at  Thebes,  the  birthplace  of 
Hercules,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  ancient  Greece,  but  its  glory 
had  departed,  and  we  journeyed  on  for 
fifty  miles  further  when  we  again  ar- 
rived at  Athens.  Although  a little 
dusty  at  times  over  the  limestone  roads 
and  the  dry  beds  of  mountain  streams, 
we  greatly  enjoyed  the  journey  by  pack 
train. 

The  little  mules  were  shod  with  thin 
plates  of  iron,  pointed  at  the  toe,  which 
they  dug  into  the  rocks  of  mountain 
roads  and  climbed  like  goats.  At  sun- 
rise or  sunset,  the  peasants  hurrying  to 
their  terraced  fields,  or  returning  home- 
ward, accompanied  by  their  mules  and 
goats,  with  the  ascending  or  declining 
sun  seen  over  the  mountain  peaks,  with 
the  crimson  of  dawn  or  the  golden 
tints  of  the  gloaming  were  sights  that 
are  indelibly  fixed  on  memory’s  mirror. 
And  the  singing  and  merriment  of  the 
swains,  and  the  rippling  laughter  of  the 
matrons  and  maidens  as  they  tripped 
along,  with  the  ever  present  distaff  and 
spindle,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

A gratifying  fact  made  apparent  dur- 
ing our  journey  through  the  interior  of 
Greece  was  that,  notwithstanding  the 
people  of  Greece  were  subject  to  the 
rule  and  domination  of  the  Turks  for 
four  centuries,  there  was  no  evidence 
anywhere  of  the  slightest  trace  or  taint 
of  Moslem  influence.  That  domination 
had  left  no  impress  on  their  morals  or 
manners,  customs  or  costumes,  lan- 
guage, politics  or  religion,  but  had  ce- 
mented the  different  provinces  into  a 
great  and  glorious  nation  that  at  the  | 
present  day  seems  likely  to  extend  its 
sway  over  Turkey,  a consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 


FISHING  THE 
MIKADO’S  STREAMS 

(CONTINUED  from  page  17) 

• fallen  beam  and  I saw  something 
move.  At  first  it  looked  to  me  like  a 
log,  but  I discovered  it  was  a huge  fish 
of  some  kind.  I offered  a juicy  worm 
to  it,  but  it  remained  indifferent.  See- 
ing some  red  berries  on  a wild  rose 
bush,  I plucked  one,  put  it  on  the  hook, 
and  sunk  it  near  the  fallen  beam.  Like 
a flash  the  fish  darted  after  it,  and  the 
struggle  began  at  once.  The  log  upon 
which  I stood  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
I plunged  headlong  into  the  water.  The 
fall  broke  my  bamboo  pole.  For  an  in- 
stant the  broken  piece  of  the  pole  with 
the  line  holding  the  fish  disappeared 
and  I thought  my  game  was  lost,  but 
in  another  instant  it  came  up  to  the 
surface.  Like  a hyena  after  its  prey 
I rushed  after  it.  When  I succeeded 
in  grabbing  it,  the  fish  made  a fearful 


Mid -Winter  Handicap 
Target  Tournament 

January  17th  to  22nd,  1921 
$13,000  in  Money  and  Trophies 

Weekly  trap-shooting  tournaments. 
Events  for  professional  and  amateur 
— Legget  Ideal  Traps 
Dogs:  Annual  Field  Trial,  Jan.  25th  to 
28th,  for  money  and  trophies. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Horseback  Riding,  Rac- 
ing, Driving,  Motoring,  Airplaning. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  Now  Open 

Special  Rates  up  to  February 
Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire  open  in  January 
For  Information:  General  Office, Pinehnrst.N.C. 


You  Can  Learn 
to  Ski 

Skiing  is  thrilling,  healthful  sport. 
Be  sure  to  use 

Northland  Skis 

Expertly  made.  Write  for  free 
booklet  on  Northland  Skis  and 
skiing. 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO. 
Ellis  & Hampden  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Go  To 

“The  Dogs”! 

HUNT— CAMP 
FISH— EAT 

DAVID  M.  NEWELL 

LEESBURG,  FLORIDA 


Finest  Salt  Water  Fishing 

Red  Fish  or  Channel  Bass,  Trout  and  other 
varieties.  Best  Duck  shooting, 
Mallards,  Red  Heads  and  Black 
Duck.  Expert  guides,  good 
accommodations. 

ROLSTON  HOTEL 

Coden,  Alabama.  J.  E.  Rolston,  Prop. 


BEAUTIFUL  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PLANTATION 

River  frontage.  Highly  improved.  Ideal  home.  Finest 
quail  shooting.  Millions  of  ducks.  Bass  fishing  un- 
surpassed ; also  doves,  woodcock,  jacksnipe,  squirrels, 
turkey  and  deer.  Twelve  hundred  acres.  Price  forty 
thousand  dollars.  F.  Maybank  Scurry,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


IN  THE  TROPICAL  ZONE  OF  FLORIDA 

MIAMI 

WHERE  WINTER  IS  TURNED  TO  SUMMER 


\The 

'SPORTSMAN’S  PARADISE 

If  you  are  an  angler  and  won- 
dering where  to  go  to  satisfy 
that  longing  to  hear  the  click 
of  the  reel  and  the  whirr  of 
the  line,  submerge  your  doubts 
and  start  for  MIAMI. 

THINK  OF  IT!  There  are  700  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fish  to  be  caught 
in  thid  territory  and  off  this  coast. 
The  ones  you  are  most  interested  in 
are  Tarpon,  Sailfish,  Tuna,  Amber- 
jack — Bonefish  and  Kingfish — and 
they  are  here  in  abundance. 

All  this  to  be  had  in 

Americas  Greatest  Winter  Resort 

as.  well  as  all  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment found  (in  minor  propor- 
tions) at  Northern  summering  places. 

GOLF,  TENNIS,  SURF  BATHING, 
AUTOMOBILING,  AVIATION, 
YACHTING  and  POLO 
MIAMI’S  MIDWINTER  REGATTA 

on  Biscayne  Bay,  February  10-11-12 
Sightseeing  trips  to  Orange  and  Tropical 
Fruit  Groves.  Sugar  Plantations  in  Ever- 
glades, and  to  Florida  Keys. 

ARTHUR  PRYOR’S  FAMOUS  BAND 

gives  concerts  daily  in  Royal  Palm 
Park  from  December  7 to  April  4 
Throw  off  the  fears  of 
a bitter  Winter  and  join 
the  smiling  throng. 

For  further  information 
and  list  of  Hotels,  ad- 
dress 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner  and  Frank  Stick.  If  you  are  a surf 
angler,  here  is  the  book  you  have  long  been 
waiting  for.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with 
Beach  Camping — Tackle  and  Equipment — Off- 
shore Fishing  for  Tuna  and  Bluefish— Shark 
Fishing — Channel  Bass  and  Striped  Bass  Fish- 
ing— Surf  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and 
many  others.  The  authors  are  too  well  known 
in  the  sporting  world  to  need  any  introduction. 
It  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs 
and  paintings  by  Mr.  Stick,  the  well  known 
artist  and  collaborating  author.  $3.00.  Post- 
age prepaid  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT., 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F,  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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Log  Cabins 
and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  ex- 
planations how  to  build  cabins 
of  all  sizes  with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations.  Every- 
thing from  a shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  struc- 
ture, is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fire- 
places ; how  to  build  chim- 
neys; rustic  stairways,  etc. 

PRICE  $2.00 


NEW  EDITION 

NOW  READY 

Forest  and  Stream 


BOOK  DEPT. 

9 East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


leap.  Its  immense  size  and  its  beautiful 
coloring  amazed  me.  I made  a desper- 
ate effort  to  get  to  the  shore,  pulling 
the  monster  fish, — and  I succeeded. 
There  it  lay  on  the  grass,  its  broad  side 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

“A  ten  pounder!”  shouted  a man  who 
came  to  see  the  trout.  While  we  were 
admiring  the  handsome  fish  and  com- 
menting on  its  weight  and  coloring,  it 
made  a sudden  leap  toward  the  em- 
bankment. Both  of  us  fell  simul- 
taneously upon  it,  and  by  so  doing  we 
bumped  into  each  other  and  both  of  us 
fell  backward.  In  the  meantime,  the 
fish  made  another  leap,  and  still  an- 
other. Desperately  I hopped  after  it  on 
all  fours, — and  caught  it  by  the  tail 
when  its  head  was  already  hanging 
over  the  embankment.  As  I stood  tight- 
ly grasping  the  fish  under  the  gills,  I 
felt  the  thrill  of  triumphant  joy.  The 
man  congratulated  me  upon  my  “mirac- 
ulous” success.  It  was  a rainbow  trout 
of  rare  size  and  of  rare  beauty. 


HOW  TO  USE 
SNOWSHOES 

(continued  from  page  23) 

walking  and  racing,  and  secondly,  the 
stubby,  almost  round  shoes  used  in 
hilly,  rough  or  wooded  country.  The 
latter  are  the  “bear  paw”  type,  so 
named  because  of  their  similarity  to 
Bruin’s  pads. 

The  looser  and  more  powdery  the 
snow  the  longer  the  shoe  should  be — 
that  is,  in  open  country.  In  the  far 
North  where  the  snow  remains  light, 
flaky  and  deep,  the  most  serviceable 
shoe  is  about  60  by  12  inches.  The 
“Algonquin”  is  the  favorite  in  the  east- 
ern states.  It  is  a decidedly  broad 
type,  approximately  38  by  16  inches, 
with  rounded  toe,  hollowed  a bit  on  the 
sides,  and  a long  narrow  heel. 

Perhaps  the  best  all-purpose  shoe  is 
about  48  by  14  inches,  with  close  or 
open  filling  according  as  the  snow  is 
light  or  wet  and  “packy.”  It  should  be 
of  the  flat  pattern,  though  our  traveler 
should  have  had  some  preliminary 
practice  with  this  type  before  attempt- 
ing a long  hike.  The  curled  toe  is 
usually  preferred  by  the  beginner,  and 
when  the  change  is  made  to  flat  shoes 
— which  ultimately  are  more  satisfac- 
tory— a little  time  is  required  to  get 
the  stride.  For  all  straight-away 
walking,  as  I have  said,  it  is  best  to 
have  the  heel  decidedly  heavier  than 
the  toe.  A broad  toe  with  a narrow 
heel  that  cuts  well  down  makes  turning 
easier.  Invariably  the  snowshoe  that 
cuts  down  evenly  at  both  ends  is  fa- 
tiguing, because  it  is  hard  to  extricate 
from  the  snow. 

L.  E.  Eubanks,  Washington. 


PLANTS  AS  GUIDES 

(continued  from  page  32) 

at  noon-day.  Science  has  proved  that  too 
powerful  sunlight  will  decompose  certain 
fluids  within  a leaf  which  are  essential 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  leaf  func- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  the  compass 
plants  are  more  sensitive  to  intense  sun- 


Wild lettuce  plant 


light  and  have,  therefore,  adopted  this 
device  to  escape  the  meridian  sun. 

The  eastern  compass  plant  is  variously 
known  as  wild  lettuce,  prickly  lettuce, 
milk  thistle,  or  horse  thistle,  and  is  the 
plant  from  which  our  cultivated  lettuce 
is  supposed  to  have  originated.  It  is  an 
immigrant  from  Europe,  but  has  become 
so  perfectly  naturalized  here  as  to  be 
known  among  farmers  as  a troublesome 
weed.  The  plant  occurs  frequently  in 
fields  and  waste  places,  and  probably  can 
be  found  in  every  state  in  the  union.  The 
polarity  is  found  only  among  plants 
growing  in  the  open,  and  is  lost  in  shady 
situations. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Purdue  University, 
was  the  first  to  notice  that  when  the  com- 
mon garden  lettuce  goes  to  flower  it  be- 
comes a compass  plant,  as  indicated  by 
the  stem  leaves. 

The  western  compass  plant  is  one  of 
the  resin  weeds,  but  due  to  its  value  as  a 
guide  it  has  earned  the  appelation  of  pilot 
plant,  polar  plant  and  compass  plant.  It 
forms  a frequent  and  interesting  sight 
upon  our  prairies  from  Ohio  to  South 
Dakota,  and  as  far  south  as  Alabama;  its 
large,  bright  yellow  flowers  are  a wel- 
come relief  on  the  otherwise  monotonous 
prairie  landscape.  The  deeply  cut  lower 
leaves,  especially  on  young  plants,  point 
north  and  south,  assuming  a vertical  po- 
sition in  so  doing.  Many  of  the  pioneers 
who  blazed  the  trail  of  civilization  into 
the  Great  West  were  directed  across  the 
vast  prairies  by  this  useful  plant.  Long- 
fellow in  his  immortal  epic,  “Evangeline,” 
extolled  the  virtues  of  this  faithful  guide 
when  he  wrote : 

“Look  at  this  delicate  plant  that  lifts 
its  head  from  the  meadow, 

See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north, 
as  true  as  the  magnet; 

It  is  the  Compass-flower,  that  the  finger 
of  God  has  suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the 
traveller’s  journey, 

Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste 
of  the  desert.” 

(continued  on  page  47) 
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ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BRAND  NEW  250/3000  SAVAGE  HIGH 

power,  lever  action,  $45.  .45  Colt’s  Revolver, 

very  good  shape,  $35.  Remington  typewriter, 
used  very  little,  $65.  A.  H.  Clothier,  James- 
town, N.  D. 


FOR  SALE.— A PAIR  OF  W.  W.  GREENER 

high-grade  guns,  12  gauge,  30  inch,  14 J4  x 1 J4  x 
2J4-  Both  barrels  full  choke.  Guns  are  now 
in  perfect  condition;  make  a wonderful  pattern. 
English  leather,  complete  equipments.  Address, 
“Greener,”  carei  of  Forest  and  Stream. 


FOR  SALE.— PARKER  BROTHERS  HAM- 

merless  12  gauge,  30  in.  vulcan  steel  barrels; 
like  new,  $65.  Parker  Brothers  hammer,  12 
gauge,  30  in.  Damascus  barrels,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, $50.  Two  Remington  hammer,  10  gauge, 
30  in.  Damascus,  good  condition,  $25  each.  Two 
Remington  Automatic  rifled  barrel,  Standard 
Grade;  new,  $75;  one  has  been  used,  $65.  Bur- 
gess Repeater,  12  gauge,  30  in.,  fine  Damasucs, 
full  choke,  fine  shooter,  good  condition,  $30. 
Remington  Automatic,  .22  caliber,  good  condi- 
tion, $30.  Winchester,  45-60,  Model  1863;  good, 
$12.  Smith  & Wesson  revolver,  .44  caliber, 
double  action,  six  shot,  6 in.  tip  up  barrel;  good 
condition,  $15.  Colt  .38  cal.,  6 in.  barrel  Army 
Special,  like  new,  with  holster  and  cartridge  belt, 
$28.  32-20  caliber  single  shot  Hopkins  Allen, 

perfect  shooter,  $6.  1830  Danzig  old  relic  gun, 

$20.  Belchjer  loading  machine  for  shotgun 
shells,  $15.  Winchester  reloading  tool,  .32  cal. 
W.  C.  F.,  $3.  Also  bullet  mold,  $2.  Two  clari- 
nets, 15  keys,  2 rings,  20  each.  Two  first-class 
guitars,  $15  each.  Fine  light  single  driving 
harness  like  new,  $22.  DeLavell  Cream  Separa- 
tor, $30.  Everything  in  perfect  condition.  Geo. 
Hager,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE,— REMINGTON  RIFLE,  NO.  5. 

Single  shot,  7 M.M.,  set  trigger,  Lyman  sights, 
in  perfect  order.  W.  B.  Lambdin,  Pony,  Mon- 
tana. 


.FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER,  MODEL  1890, 

22  long,  brand  new,  $25.00.  O.  B.  Stone,  Lovell, 
Maine. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


FLY  TYING  MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Everything  for  tying  your  own  flies.  Price  list 
free.  A.  Willmarth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— COMPLETE  CONTENTS  pF 

my  fishing  rod  factory,  with  tools  and  machin- 
ery, for  making  split  bamboo  rods.  Large  amount 
of  raw  material  and  hundreds  of  glued  stock 
ready  for  mounting.  John  G.  Landman,  59 
Cedar  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A SURE  CATCH  FOR  TRAPPERS — TRAP 

skunk,  fox,  mink  in  coldest  weather;  no  digging; 
sure  thing  any  time  of  season.  The  best  method 
known  in  the  world  for  trapping  mink.  Our 
method  will  last  a life  time;-  make  you  many 
dollars.  Remit  $1  for  all  instructions.  Address 
Geo.  Townsend,  2-L-B-51,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ting  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE— FOREST  AND  STREAM  VOL- 

umes  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  A.  S.  B.,  care  Forest 
and  Stream. 


FOR  SALE— MOOSE,  ELK,  ROCKY  MOUN- 

tain  sheep  and  deer  heads,  correctly  prepared  for 
mounting,  also  scalps  to  use  in  mounting  the 
horns  you  now  have.  Sets  of  horns,  elk  tusks, 
etc.,  all  at  trade.  One  price  to  all.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario. 


NEW  KRAG  CARBINE  FO  SALE.  SIGHTED 

by  Lyman  Co.  Address  George  Bartlett,  ‘‘The 
Willows,”  Guilford,  Connecticut. 


A nominal  charge  of  ten 
cents  per  word  will  carry 
classified  messages  to  our 
army  of  readers  on  farms, 
in  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  at  the  end  of  blazed 
trails. 


MISCELLANEOUS— CONTINUED 

PEARLS,  BAROQUES,  SLUGS;  BOUGHT, 

sold  and  exchanged,  loose  or  mounted.  L.  V. 
Mapes,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  ALL 

styles.  150  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  “The  Full 
Egg  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please — send 
25c.  Inland  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  83,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA,  A GROWING 

city.  Write  for  information.  Board  of  Com- 
merce, Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


SILVER,  BLACK,  CROSS  AND  RED  FOXES 

for  immediate  delivery.  Pedigreed  stock.  En- 
close stamp  for  particulars.  Todd  & Moore,  Box 
384,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 


TRANSFER  GOLD  MONOGRAM  INITIALS 

on  your  automobile,  motorcycle,  bicycle,  gun, 
traveling  bag,  suit  case,  etc.  Two,  50c;  four, 
75c,  six,  $1.00;  borders,  50c;  brush  cement,  15c. 
Sample  circular  free.  Van  Ness  Supply  Co., 
Pompton,  New  Jersey. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


TAXIDERMY 


LARGE,  NEWLY  MOUNTED  WINTER- 

killed  Elk  heads,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  heads, 
Mule  and  White  Tail  Deer  heads.  All  fresh 
heads  recently  mounted  in  my  studio  by  the 
best  methods  of  true-to-life  taxidermy.  Express 
prepaid  on  approval  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s  Leading  Tari- 
dermist,  Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


TWO  LARGE,  NEWLY  MOUNTED  WIN- 

ter  killed  moose  heads  for  sale.  True  to  wild 
nature.  Mounted  by  the  best  known  methods  of 
taxidermy  by  the  best  experts  in  this  work  in 
Canada.  Express  prepaid  on  approval  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s 
Leading  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 

skins.  You  can  make  lined  rugs  and  robes.  Any- 
one can  do  this  profitable  work  with  my  Tan- 
ning Formulas  and  up-to-date  time  and  labor 
saving  methods  at  small  expense.  Complete  for- 
mulas, etc.,  only  $3  postpaid,  duty  free.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTORS 


MORE  WILD  DUCKS  WILL  COME  TO 

your  waters  if  you  plant  wild  rice,  their  favor- 
ite food.  Plant  as  soon  as  waters  are  open  for 
crop  next  fall.  Order  now  to  avoid  possible  dis- 
appointment. Germination  guaranteed.  Expert 
planting  advice.  Write  Terrell,  Naturalist,  Dept. 
H99  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  SETTER  DOG,  St 

years  old,  partly  broken  oh  grouse  and  wood- 
cock. Has  had  two  dozen  birds  shot  over  him 
this  fall.  Close  working  dog,  with  or  without  , 
bell.  Good  nose  and  lots  of  endurance.  Fine 
house  dog;  white,  blue-black  ticks  and  marking. 
$75.00  takes  him.  A.  G.  Wiley,  M.D.,  Bar 
Mills,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— HOUNDS  1 

to  3 years  old,  for  firearms,  in  new  or  used 
condition.  Address  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock, 
Arkansas. 


WESTMINSTER  KENNELS  OF  TOWER 

Hill,  Illinois,  offers  fox,  wolf  and  coyotte  hounds 
that  get  their  share  of  the  race.  Our  pride 
cconers  are  first  class.  We  are  the  founders 
of  the  craekerjack  rabbit  hound.  They  are  only 
$17.50.  All  broken  dogs  sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 
Whet*  Dad  Humphreys’  name  stands  back  of  a 
hound,  it  means  quality  and  an  honest  deal. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  BROKEN  BEAGLES, 

fox,  coon,  skunk  collies.  Maple  Kennels,  Seven 
Valleys,  Pennsylvania. 


BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  oppossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c. 
Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE,— FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

airedales.  Stamp  if  convenient.  Stissing  Stock 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  POINTER  PUPS; 

best  blood  and  shooting  strain.  R.  B.  Blanch- 
ard,  Eastport,  Maine. 


FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT 

hounds.  Buy  your  deg  now  and  know  him  when 
the  season  opens.  Also  puppies  and  started 
dogs.  10c  for  photos  of  hounds.  H.  C.  Lytle, 
Fredericksburg,  Ohio. 


I HAVE  TEN  HIGH-CLASS  POINTER  AND 

setter  dogs,  from  two  to  three  years  old:  they 
are  finished  and  experienced;  had  two  full  sea- 
sons on  game  and  fine  retrievers.  Prices  from 
$250  to  $500  each.  Also  six  well-bred  and 
broken  bitches  in  whelp.  Both  pointers  and  set- 
ters bred  to  the  very  best  blooded  stud  dogs. 
Prices  from  $200  to  $350  each.  Write  me  just 
what  you  want.  Harmon  Sommerville,  Amite, 
Louisiana. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
Hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds.  Lion,  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs:  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


RABBIT,  BEAGLE,  FOX,  COON.  SKUNK, 

opossum  hounds;  pet  and  farm  dogs:  swine. 
Catalogue,  4c.  stamps.  Kiefer’s  Kennels,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


' HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents, 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 
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A FAITHFUL  CHESAPEAKE 


Outdoor  Books 
for  Sportsmen 

Prices  Mentioned  Include  Delivery  Charges  to 

Any  Address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

DOG  BOOKS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This  in- 
structive  and  interesting  work  covers  the  his- 
tory, breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  The  carefully  written  articles  on  the 
early  history  of  the  breed,  family  characteristics 
and  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  important 
dogs  whose  names  appear  in  later-day  pedi- 
grees are  of  utmost  value  to  the  breeder.  Those 
who  desire  to  train  their  dogs  to  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  either  as  companions  or  for 
hunting  will  find  easily  understood  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  general  training, 
retrieving,  swimming  and  diving,  and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc.  There  are 
important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws  of 
breeding,  kennel  management,  preparation  for 
and  handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases  and 
treatment  and  many  hints  and  instructions  of 
great  value  to  breeders  and  owners.  In  cart- 
ridge board  covers.  $2.00  net. 

POCKET  KENNEL  RECORD.  A handy  book 
for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and  trans- 
actions, relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  for- 
getting important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to 
memory.  Black  seal.  $2.00  net. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 
Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations, 
net  $1.00. 

THE  BULL  TERRIER.  By  William  Haynes. 

A guide  to  the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his 
own  kennel  manager.  A full  description  is 
given  of  the  best  types  and  standards  of  dogs. 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 

DOG  TRAINING  VS.  BREAKING.  By  S.  T. 

Hammond.  A splendid  practical  volume  on 
Dog  Training  to  which  is  added  a chapter  of 
practical  instruction  on  the  training  of  pet 
dogs;  165  pages.  Price  $2.00. 

POX  HOUND,  THE.  By  Roger  D.  Williams. 
Auth.  of  “Horse  and  Hound.”  Discusses  types, 
methods  of  training,  kenneling,  diseases  and  all 
the  other  practical  points  relating  to  the  use 
and  care  of  the  hound,  etc.  Illustrated,  $2.00 
net. 

POX  TERRIER.  THE.  By  William  Haynes.  As 

in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr.  Haynes 
takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the  breed, 
its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more  exclusive 
representatives  down  to  the  present  time. 
Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and  kennel- 
ing in  sickness  and  health — -and  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  can  be  put — are  among  the 
phases  handled.  $2.00  net. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  Bruette. 
Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  training  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  the  important  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  life.  It  is  a book  well  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trainer  and  handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  the  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs.  Point- 
ers, Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  No- 
menclature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thy- 
self, First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing 
Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning, 
Don’ts.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover.  $1.00  net; 
cloth,  $2.00  net. 

NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S,  T.  Hammond.  A 

most  practical  book  for  the  dog  fancier,  based 
largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation  that 
dogs  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from 
too  much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Clean- 
liness. Diet,  Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exer- 
cise, Common  Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions, 
Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema,  Need  of  Proper 
Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange,  Nervous 
System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illustrated,  161 
pages,  $2.00  net. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

1HAVE  read  with  interest  the  items 
in  the  last  two  issues  of  your  maga- 
zine dealing  with  the  Chesapeake  dog. 
As  I am  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of 
these  fine  animals  I guess  that  is  why 
the  articles  interested  me  so  much. 

When  it  comes  to  endurance  I be- 
lieve the  Chesapeake  has  no  equal.  I 
have  hunted  under  conditions  where  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a dry  spot  for  my 
dog  to  stand  on.  She  has  stood  in  the 
water  almost  shoulder  deep  for  several 
hours  at  a time,  waiting  and  watching 
for  me  to  shoot  a duck.  I have  never 
heard  her  whimper  once  from  the  cold 
or  show  any  signs  of  distress. 

She  is  always  on  the  alert  in  the 
marshes.  Her  head  is  never  still;  she 
is  forever  glancing  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another.  The  instant  she  sees  a 
duck  coming  she  sticks  her  ears  up,  then 
turns  eagerly  to  me  and  watches  me 
prepare  to  shoot. 

When  it  comes  to  retrieving  she  is  a 
whirlwind.  She  will  bring  in  two  mal- 
lards at  a time.  If  there  are  two  or 
three  ducks  knocked  from  a flock,  she 
never  fails  to  go  after  the  cripples  first. 
She  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  quit  and  will  keep  after  a duck 
until  she  gets  it. 

One  day  last  winter  I knocked  three 
mallards  out  of  one  flock.  They  were 
all  cripples.  She  caught  one  and  hold- 
ing it  in  her  mouth,  after  a hard  hunt 
and  a good  deal  of  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  getting  number  two  crammed  into 
her  big  mouth  also.  I called  to  her  to 
“fetch,”  but  she  either  did  not  hear  me 
or  pretended  she  did  not.  She  kept  up 
her  hunt  for  number  three.  I knew 
that  she  would  find  it  and  I was  very 
much  interested  in  what  she  was  going 
to  do  when  she  did  find  it,  for  she  had 
a whole  mouthful  of  flopping  ducks. 

Finally  she  located  number  three 
under  the  edge  of  a bunch  of  swamp 
grass  and  placed  her  two  big  front  feet 
on  top  of  him  and  there  she  remained 
until  I came  to  her  rescue. 

This  bitch  shows  almost  human  in- 
telligence at  times.  She  is  of  the  otter 
type  of  Chesapeake.  Her  weight  is 
about  ninety  pounds  and  she  has  a very 
broad  deep  chest.  I have  had  many 
good  offers  for  her,  but  I have  yet  to  see 
the  sum  of  money  that  would  even  tempt 
me  to  part  with  her.  Her  mother  with 
six  puppies  died  when  she  was  three 
days  old,  so  she  is  the  last  of  her  family 
left.  She  was  raised  on  milk  from  a 
bottle  with  a nipple  until  she  was  large 
enough  to  lap  it.  You  can’t  drive  her 
from  my  side  and  I cannot  persuade  her 
to  hunt  with  any  one  else.  She  is 
faithful  and  nothing  suits  her  better 
than  to  be  able  to  slip  her  big  cold  nose 
up  under  my  arm  and  lick  my  hand 
and  caress  me  in  her  doggish  way. 

There  is  a large  pear  tree  near  her 
kennel.  When  the  pears  ripen  they  fall 
from  the  tree  and  every  time  one  falls 


she  rushes  out  and  picks  it  up  and,  car- 
rying it  to  a corner  of  the  fence,  lays  it 
carefully  on  the  ground.  Every  evening 
she  has  a nice  little  pile  of  ripe  pears 
stacked  in  the  fence  corner  all  ready 
to  pick  up. 

She  has  brought  in  hundreds  of  ducks 
for  me  and  has  never  so  much  as 
bruised  the  skin  of  one.  She  has  caught 
several  very  young  ducks,  but  never 
harmed  them  in  the  least  and  they  are 
very  tender. 

I have  a flock  of  nine  wild  mallards 
in  the  yard.  She  never  molests  any  of 
them.  In  fact,  she  does  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  them. 

Any  reader  who  is  figuring  on  pur- 
chasing a duck  dog  will  not  go  wrong 
if  he  chooses  a Chesapeake.  They  are 
natural  retrievers  and  you  will  find 
them  easy  to  train.  Treat  them  right 
and  always  remember  that  your  dog  is 
endowed  with  a certain  amount  of  sense. 
Treat  him  as  you  would  your  friend  and 
you  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  the  best 
friend  you  have  in  the  world,  the  closest 
pal  and  one  who  will  be  willing  to  do 
your  bidding,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life. 

Peggy,  my  dog,  is  here  to  stay,  and 
when  the  day  comes  for  parting  it  will 
not  be  for  money,  wherein  the  dog  will 
go  into  some  stranger’s  hands,  but  it 
will  be  when  one  of  us  goes  in  search  of 
another  “huntin’  ground.” 

Lans  Leneve,  Oregon. 


CARE  OF  PUPPIES 

GIVE  the  mother  plenty  of  healthful 
food  and  exercise,  and  as  soon  as 
the  puppies  are  a few  days  old  remove 
them  from  their  stall  and  make  their 
bed  upon  the  bare  ground  until  they 
are  weaned.  Never  wash  a puppy.  It 
is  of  no  benefit  to  them,  except  in  looks, 
and  it  is  often  a source  of  trouble  in 
that  it  induces  a cold  which  may  bring 
disease  and  death.  Keep  them  shelt- 
ered from  cold  and  inclement  weather, 
but  at  all  times  give  them  plenty  of 
room  on  the  ground,  where  they  can  dig 
in  the  dirt  and  get  fresh  earth  to  eat 
when  they  wish  it.  After  weaning, 
accustom  them  to  a diet  of  Indian  or 
oatmeal,  well  cooked  and  mixed  with 
plenty  of  thick  sour  milk.  This  is  the 
best  possible  thing  to  expel  the  worms 
that  many  times  infest  them.  It  is  also 
the  best  regulator  of  the  bowels,  as  by 
a little  care  in  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  it  will  always  keep 
them  just  right.  Frequently  boil  meat 
and  use  the  broth  for  making  their 
mush,  and  if  their  condition  is  not  just 
to  suit,  give  them  an  occasional  meal 
of  well-cooked  meat,  and  when  their 
teeth  begin  to  trouble  them  give  them 
plenty  of  large  bones,  with  a little  meat 
cn  them,  and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances— for  their  ordinary  ailments — 
give  them  a single  dose  of  medicine, 
and  above  all  else,  never  worry  with 
thoughts  or  fears  that  they  will  not 
live. 
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PLANTS  AS  GUIDES 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  44) 

The  poet  here  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  plant  is  delicate,  although  the 
pilot  plant  is  really  a robust,  coarse  weed. 
Some  writers  have  cast  doubt  on  the  re- 
liability of  the  pilot  plant  as  an  indicator. 
The  close  observations  of  the  writer  on 
many  hundreds  of  young  plants  on  our 
western  prairies  verify  the  fact  of  its 
reliability  as  a guide.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  term  “shadowless  forests 
of  Australia”  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  and 
acacia  trees,  the  commonest  members  of 
the  Australian  forest  flora,  turn  their 
edges  to  the  sun  at  midday;  hence  little 
shadow  is  cast  at  that  time. 

Probably  there  are  other  plants  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ones  here  described,  which 
may  be  found  useful  as  compass  plants. 
Certainly  this  knowledge  may  sometimes 
become  exceedingly  valuable.  Although 
exceptions  to  the  instances  cited  are  com- 
mon, a combination  of  observations  on 
plant  growth  should  soon  enable  one  to 
get  his  bearings. 


WHEN  BUFFALO  RAN 

WHEN  Buffalo  Ran,  by  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  has  recently  been 
brought  out  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price  $2.50. 

The  book  tells  about  the  West  of  the 
olden  time,  when  there  were  buffalo  and 
real  Indians.  It  is  an  unusual  story  of 
Indian  life  and  is  told  in  a remarkably 
interesting  way. 

A plains  Indian  recounts  the  main 
incidents  of  his  life — those  things  most 
firmly  fixed  in  his  memory — the  most 
startling  events  that  happened  to  him 
from  his  first  recollections  until  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  It  is  a peculiar- 
ly simple  and  frank  story,  and  tells 
how  he  began  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
the  tribal  life,  how  his  ambitions  were 
stimulated,  how  he  strove  to  imitate 
the  famous  men  of  his  trible,  learned 
to  be  manly,  to  hunt,  to  fight  and  to 
practise  the  virtues  of  his  people.  He 
describes  the  every  day  incidents  of  the 
old  free  buffalo  hunting  life,  its  suc- 
cesses and  its  casualties.  We  learn 
how  as  a boy  he  began  to  run  buffalo, 
at  first  killing  little  calves  and  then 
big  buffalo,  of  his  first  journey  to  war 
and  its  lessons  and  the  accomplish- 
ments which  came  with  later  trips. 

We  may  let  the  lad  tell  about  his  two 
first  chases  for  buffalo.  Hoping  to  kill 
his  first  calf,  he  was  riding  out  to  the 
surround  on  a swift  buffalo  horse  that 
his  uncle  had  loaned  him. 

“At  length  the  soldiers  gave  the  word 
for  the  charge  and  we  all  rushed  toward 
the  buffalo.  They  turned  to  run  and  a 
great  deal  of  dust  rose  in  the  air.  That 
day  there  were  many  men  on  fast 
horses,  but  my  uncle’s  horse  was  faster 
than  all;  and  because  I was  little  and 
light  he  ran  through  the  big  buffalo 
and  was  soon  close  to  the  calves.  When 
he  was  running  through  the  buffalo  I 
was  frightened,  for  they  seemed  so  big 
and  they  crowded  so  on  each  other  and 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT  SAFE  DELIVERY  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

This  istheHomeof  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW* 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  Liston  Request 

VIBERT  KENNELS 

Box  60A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


Airedale 

“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


Terriers 

“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  hilled  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 


DENT’S 

CONDITION  PILLS 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  col- 
ored urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the  difference 
after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  COMPANY 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  training  (60  pages  fully  illustrated), 
mailed  for  ioc.  to  all  customers. 
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The  Alertness 

of 

Perfect  Health 


Alertness,  energy,  high  spirits— all  the  best  of  doggy  qualities— are  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by.  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  “A  perfect  dog 
diet  for  a dog  constitution.”  A perfect  dog  diet  is  a staple  one  of  SPRATT’S 
MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  CAKES  varied  occasionally  by  feeds  of 

“SPRATT’S  RODNIM” 

A granulated  Dog  Food  of  great  merit  containing  a large  percentage  of  Meat. 
Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  (AMERICA)  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


OORANG  AIREDALES 

The  10th  Century  All-round  Dog* 


The  wonderful  intelligence  and  loyalty  of 
Oorang  Airedales  make  them  most  desirable 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


pal's  for  man,  woman  and  child.  lheir 
faithful  and  untiring  watchfulness  makes 
them  best  of  watch-dogs  and  protectors  for 
automobile,  camp,  home  and  estate.  They 
have  no  equals  as  water-dogs,  retrievers 
and  hunters.  They  will  climb  a tree  or 
go  to  earth  and  fight  anything  from  a rat 
to  a bear.  They  are  ideal  dogs  for  farm 
or  ranch,  being  careful  drivers  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep.  We  have  at  all  times 
trained  dogs  and  puppy  stock.  Also  coon 
hounds  and  big  game  hounds.  Interesting 
illustrated  catalog  mailed  for  ten  cents. 
OORANG  KENNELS 
The  Largest  breeders  ol  Airedale  Terriers  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Sportsmen: 
English  Beagles 

Large-size  beagles,  rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds, 
coon,  skunk  and  opossum  hounds,  bird  dogs,  pet 
and  farm  dogs,  swine,  pheasants,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
mice,  etc.  We  offer  100  varieties;  all  stock 
shipped  on  10-days’  approval;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Circulars  10c. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 

In  Writing 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  _ field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 

Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 
most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published,  and 
does  not  need  any  introduction  to  the  old-time 
Forest  and  Stream  readers.  $3.00  to  any  ad- 
dress in  United  States  or  Canada. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT., 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


their  horns  rattled  as  they  knocked  to- 
gether as  the  herd  parted  and  pushed 
away  on  either  side,  letting  me  pass. 

“In  only  a short  time  I was  running 
close  to  a yellow  calf.  It  ran  very  fast 
and  for  a little  while  I could  not  over- 
take it,  but  then  it  seemed  to  go  slower 
and  my  horse  drew  up  close  to  it.  I 
shot  an  arrow  and  missed  it  and  then 
another  and  did  not  miss;  the  arrow 
went  deep  into  it  just  before  the  short 
ribs  and  a moment  afterward  I could 
see  blood  coming  from  the  calf’s  mouth, 
and  I ran  on  to  get  another.  I did  kill 
another  and  then  stopped  and  got 
down.” 

His  uncle  had  told  the  boy  that  if  he 
wished  to  kill  big  buffalo  he  must  not 
be  afraid  of  them  but  must  ride  his 
horse  close  up  to  the  animal  and  let  fly 
his  arrow  with  all  his  force. 

“When  the  surround  was  made  my 
uncle  and  I were  soon  among  the  buf- 
falo. I was  riding  my  uncle’s  fast 
buffalo  horse.  My  uncle  rode  on  my 
right  hand  and  when  we  charged  down 
and  got  among  the  buffalo  we  soon 
passed  the  bulls  and  then  drew  slowly 
up  on  the  cows  and  those  youngeY  ani- 
mals whose  horns  were  yet  straight.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  pass  on 
through  these  and  kill  calves,  but  sud- 
denly my  uncle  crowded  his  horse  up 
close  to  me  and  pointing  to  a young 
bull  signed  to  me  to  shoot  it.  I did  not 
want  to,  but  my  uncle  kept  crowding 
his  horse  more  and  more  on  me  and 
pushing  me  close  to  the  bull.  I was 
afraid  of  it;  I thought  that  perhaps 
it  would  turn  its  head  toward  me  and 
frighten  my  horse  and  my  horse  could 
not  get  away  because  of  my  uncle’s 
horse  and  then  my  horse  and  perhaps 
I myself  would  be  killed;  but  there  was 
not  much  time  to  think  about  it.  I felt 
that  I was  not  strong  enough  to  kill  a 
buffalo;  I did  not  want  to  try;  but  all 
the  time  my  uncle  was  signing  to  me 
‘Shoot,  shoot.’  There  was  no  way  for 
me  to  escape  and  I drew  the  arrow  and 
shot  into  the  buffalo.  The  point  hit 
the  animal  between  the  ribs  and  went  in 
deep,  yet  not  to  the  feathers.  When  I 
shot,  my  uncle  sheered  off,  and  I fol- 
lowed him;  and  in  a moment  looking 
hack  I saw  that  the  blood  was  coming 
from  the  bull’s  nose  and  mouth.  Then 
I knew  that  I had  killed  it.  In  a few 
moments  it  fell  and  I went  back  to  it. 
Then  truly  I thought  that  I had  done 
something  great  and  I felt  glad  that  I 
had  killed  a big  buffalo.  I forgot  that 
a little  while  before  I had  been  fright- 
ened and  had  wanted  to  get  away  with- 
out shooting.  I forgot  that  except  for 
my  uncle  I should  not  have  made  this 
lucky  shot.  I felt  as  if  I had  done 
something  and  something  that  was  very 
smart  and  great.  You  see,  I was  only 
a boy.” 

The  book  is  actually  a contribution 
to  the  sociology  of  the  American  Indian 
- — an  account  of  the  education  of  young 
people  in  those  long  past  days. 

A true  story  told  by- an  Indian  in  an 
Indian’s  simple  fashion,  it  gives  an  ef- 
fect of  complete  reality  and,  at  the 
s^me  time,  the  volume  is  full  of  the 
romance  of  the  old  West  and  of  adven- 
tures now  forgotten,  or  existing  only  in 
old-time  histories. 
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Your  SAMGE 


Repeating  Shotgun 


Points  on  the  New  Savage 
Repeating  Shotgun 

Positive  top  tang  safety  — when  gun 
is  not  cocked,  safety  cannot  be  applied, 
thus  serving  as  an  indicator  that  gun  is 
not  cocked. 

Cannot  be  taken  down  with  live  shell 
in  the  barrel. 

Magazine  tube  and  action  bar  may 
be  locked  when  taken  down  by  turning 
down  the  magazine  lever. 

Impossible  to  turn  the  magazine  into 
locking  position  unless  the  magazine 
tube  is  fully  home,  thus  preventing 
looseness  between  barrel  and  receiver 
and  insuring  the  proper  sequence  of 
takedown  and  assembling  operations. 

Steel  ferrules  at  both  ends  of  action 
slide  handle  giving  increased  strengrh 
and  rigidity. 


Is  Ready  forYoul 

The  Savage  Repeating  Shotgun  is  the  answer  to  a wish 
many  times  expressed  by  shooters  and  distributors  every- 
where. They’ve  felt  the  need  for  a Shotgun,  combining 
in  design  and  workmanship,  in  convenience  and  reliability, 
in  safety  and  performance,  that  Savage  Quality  to  which 
they  have  so  long  been  accustomed. 

And  it  is  truly  a Savage  that  follows  the  old  Savage 
principle  in  design  and  weight  and  balance.  It  insures  quick 
aim  and  speedy  operation.  Its  additional  safety  features 
make  it  practically  accident  proof,  which  combined  with 
its  simplicity  and  easy-to-care-for  construction  make  it  an 
ideal  companion  for  the  novice  and  expert  alike. 

More  than  that!  It  is  a gun  embodying  certain  points 
of  construction  which  compel  the  admiration  and  interest 
of  the  shooter  —points  built  into  the  gun  that  make  it  the 
most  up-to-date  Shotgun  on  the  market  today. 

It’s  ready  for  you!  See  it  at  your  dealer’s — he  has  it 
in  stock— and  write  us  for  complete  descriptive  booklet. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Model  1921  Savage  Repeating  Hammerless  Solid  Breech,  Solid  top 
side  ejection,  takedown,  standard  12  gauge,  30  inch  High  Pressure 
Smokeless  Steel  Barrel,  Pistol  Grip,  Positive  top  tang  safety,  moving 
parts  enclosed,  receiver  channelled,  and  matted  in  line  of  sight,  weight  71  . 
pounds.  Regularly  furnished  in  30  inch  barrel,  full  choke  or  with  26,  28, 
and  32  inch  barrels,  either  modified  choke  or  cylinder  bore  when  specified. 
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OUTDOOR 

BOOKS 

For 

Indoor  Days 


The  books  listed  herewith  illustrate  a 
series  of  attractive  books,  each  of  which 
carries  a special  appeal  to  the  sports- 
man. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  additional  list- 
ing. Our  Book  Department,  however,  is 
in  a position  to  supply  any  outdoor 
book  published. 

Prices  include  postage  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, unless  otherwise  mentioned. 


FOREST  & STREAM,  Book  Dept. 

9 East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City 

BOOKS  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING 

ANGLERS’  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer 

A practical  manual  for  all  those  who  want  to 
make  their  own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains 
a review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a discussion  of 
materials,  a list  of  the  tools  needed,  description 
of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  al 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing 
salmon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding 
varnishing,  etc.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  "the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  Supplement,  More 
About  the  Black  Bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  $3.00. 


CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  0.  W. 
Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  ang- 
ling experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the 
information  which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  12mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner  and  Frank  Stick.  If  you  are  a surj 
angler,  here  is  the  book  you  have  long  been 
waiting  for.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with 

Beach  Camping — Tackle  and  Equipment Off 

shore  Fishing  for  Tuna  and  Bluefish— Shark 
fishing— Channel  Bass  and  Striped  Bass  Fish- 
lnff  Surf  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and 
many  others.  The  authors  are  too  well  known 
in  the  sporting  world  to  need  any  introduction. 
It  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs 
and  paintings  by  Mr.  Stick,  the  well  known 
$3*00  and  coIlaboratlng  author-  Single  copies 


FISH  CULTURE,  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 

Iing  of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish  and  aquar- 
mm=.  The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded 
by  experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has 
produced  a most  valuable  document.  $2.00. 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie  Car- 

rol  How,  when  and  where  to  fish,  and  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  for  all  angles  of  fishing 
tor  the  fresh-water  game  fish.  Habits  and  pe- 
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culiarities  of  the  basses,  muskellonge,  trout, 
pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed  pike.  Fishing  facts 
that  will  make  the  tyro  an  expert  angler  and 
the  expert  more  finished  in  the  art.  Things 
worth  knowing  about  tackle,  kits  and  equip- 
ment secured  from  actual  tests  and  investiga- 
tions. Many  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo.  $3.00. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FISHES  (2  vols.). 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Recognized  the 
world  over  as  a most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
great  work,  published  in  two  cloth  bound  vol- 
umes of  more  than  600  pages  each,  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  is  invaluable  to 
anyone  interested  in  fish  or  fishing.  It  de- 
scribes the  different  species  of  fish  in  a man- 
ner that  enables  you  to  identify  them.  It  tells 
of  their  life  and  habits:  how,  when  and  where 
different  species  are  caught.  . . . \ How  fish 

breathe,  smell,  taste  and  talk.  It  treats  on 
migratory  fish,  colors  of  fish,  food  value  of  fish, 
the  mythology  of  fishes;  mermaid,  monkfish, 
bishop-fish,  sea-serpents,  etc.  Its  description  of 
popular  fishes  includes  trout,  flounder,  catfish. 


perch,  bass,  swordfish,  eel,  galing,  blackfish, 
sand-darter,  mullet,  mackerel,  herring,  king- 
fish,  halibut  and  other  species;  pond-skippers, 
cave-fish,  file-fish,  trigger-fish,  headlight-fish, 
trunk-fish  and  other  species  of  freak  fish  too 
numerous  to  mention  are  fully  described. 
Packed  ready  for  shipment  these  two  volumes 
weigh  ten  pounds.  Price,  delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  $12.00.  Canadian 
orders  subject  to  extra  shipping  charge  and 
custom  fee. 

THE  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  LL.D.  This  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  provide  a well  illustrated 
condensed  account  of  the  principal  game  fishes 
of  the  world.  Large  8vo.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated. Handsomely  bound.  $5.00. 

GOIN’  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,”  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing”;  editor  of  The  National  Sports- 
man, Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  Introduc- 
tion by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  A new 
book  for  the  every  now-and-then  fisherman  as 
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well  as  the  expert  angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts 
gathered  from  lake  and  stream  fishing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  illustrations  from 
photographs.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large 
12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carrol.  A practical  book  on  popular 
ft esh- water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
hew  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a pal1 
to  ••pal'’  style  from  actu.J  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  disciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Price  $3.00. 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL.  By 
Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  No  other  volume  of  American  ang- 
ling is  so  authoritative  and  comprehensive. 
Handsomely  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Eight 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
black  and  whites.  The  book  in  size  handy 
for  the  pocket.  $3.50. 

TALES  OF  FISHES.  By  Zane  Grey.  Among 
deep-sea  fishers  Zane  Grey  stands  out  almost  as 
conspicuously  as  he  does  among  novelists. 
Many  adventures  have  been  his,  and  most  ot 
them  are  told  of  in  these  fascinating  true  tales, 
which  are  fully  illustrated  with  delightful  pho- 
tographs taken  on  the  scene  of  action.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Grey’s  novels  will  know 
with  what  vividness  he  has  pictured  these  epi- 
sodes in  a true  sportsman’s  life.  Elaborately 
illustrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO,  By  Dr. 
Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T.  Whiffen. 

This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  "Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  Cloth.  $3.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 

In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  ‘2S  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how 
when  and  where  they  are  caught  and  gives 
other  data  of  intense  interest  to  the  angler. 
Pr:ce  $2.00. 


DOG  BOOKS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 

instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges.’ etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $2.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNTING  DOG.  By  War- 
ren H Miller.  If  vnu  own  hunting  dogs 
this  is  the  book  for  you!  252  pages.  34  illus- 
trations $2.50. 


AIREDALE,  SETTER  AND  HOUND.  By  War- 
ren H.  Miller.  A tale  of  three  dogs.  If  you 
own  but  one  hunting  dog,  or  a couple  of  them, 
this  will  be  the  book  you  will  want  tor  rais- 
ing and  training  him.  The  book  concentrates 
on  the  hunting  dogs  most  generally  used— 
setters  (English,  Llevvellin  and  Irish),  pointers, 
airedales,  coon  hounds  and  fox  hounds.  Low 
to  pick  your  pup,  train  him,  doctor  him,  feed 
him  and  house  him,  are  described  in  this  story 
of  the  author’s  own  dogs.  164  pages,  3o  illus- 
trations. Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 

Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations,  $1.00. 

THE  BULL  TERRIER.  By  William  Haynes. 

A guide  to  the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his 
own  kennel  manager.  A full  description  is 
given  of  the  best  types  and  standards  of  dogs. 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 

FOX  HOUND,  THE.  By  Rogert  D.  Williams. 

Author  of  “Horse  and  Hound.”  Discusses 
types,  methods  of  training,  kenneling,  diseases 
arid  all  the  other  practical  points  relating  to 
the  use  and  care  of  the  hound,  etc.  Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

FOX  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 

As  in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier  Mr. 
Haynes  takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
breed,  its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more 
exclusive  representatives  down  to  the  present 
time.  Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and 
kenneling  in  sickness  and  health — and  the  vari- 
ous uses  to  which  he  can  be  put  are  among 
the  phases  handled.  $2.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  Bruette. 

Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  training  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  the  important  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  life.  It  is  a book  well  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trainer  and  handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs.  Point- 
ers, Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs  No- 
menclature, Training  Implement,  Know  1 hy- 
self  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing 
Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices,'  Conditioning, 
Dont’s.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $2.00. 

NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T.  Hammond. 

A most  practical  book  for  the  dog  fancier,  based 
largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation  that 
dogs  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from 
too  much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing  Clean- 
liness, Diet,  Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exer- 
cise, Common  Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions, 
Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema,  Need  of  Proper 
Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange,  Nervous 
System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illustrated,  101 
pages.  $2.00. 

POCKET  KENNEL  RECORD.  A handy  book 
for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and  trans- 
actions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  for- 
getting  important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to 
memory.  Black  seal.  $2.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By  S.  T.  Ham- 
mond. The  fundamental  principles  of  dog 
training  described  in  this  book  were  adopted 
by  the  writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  book 
will  prove  of  special  value  in  dog  training  for 
amateur  or  professional.  $2.00. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 

Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 


most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published,  and 
does  not  need  any  introduction  to  the  old-time 
Forest  and  Stream  readers.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  AND  GUN  CRAFT 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING.  By  George 

Bird  Grinnell.  No  single  gunner,  however 
wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered  the 
whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none 
knows  so  much  about  the  sport  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each  one  may  - 
acquire  a vast  amount  of  novel  information  by 
reading  this  complete  and  most  interesting  book. 

It  describes,  with  a portrait,  every  species  of 
duck,  goose,  and  swan  known  to  North  Amer- 
ica; tells  of  the  various  methods  to  capture 
each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and 
boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  ac- 
count ever  published  of  the  retrieving  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dog.  About  600  pages,  58  por- 
traits of  fowl,  8 full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot 
Townsend.  Library  edition.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 

Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Oyer 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustration  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  tlie  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRD  SHOOTING.  By 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Describes  the  habits 
of  woodcock,  snipe,  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  quail 
and  all  upland  game  birds  followed  with  dog 
and  gun.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  numerous  drawings. 
A work  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  as  well 
as  the  sportsman.  $5.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By  Elisha  J. 
Lewis,  M.D.  An  exceptionally  entertaining 
and  reliable  manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  literature  of  field  sports.  It  presents  chap- 
ters of  importance  on  the  care,  treatment  and 
breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  instructive 
descriptive  chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use. 
The  haunts  and  habits  of  American  game  are 
described  truthfully.  The  book  contains  550 
pages  of  most  interesting  matter  to  any  sports- 
man. $2.00. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND  FISH- 
ING. By  Warren  H,  Miller.  The  most- popu- 
lar book  of  the  kind  ever  written.  Just  what 
your  boy  wants  to  learn — fishing  for  trout  and 
bass,  wing  shooting,  rifle . shooting,  and  camp- 
ing  out.  Cheap,  yet  efficient  outfits,  easy  for 
a boy  to  buy,  are  described,  so  no  money  will 
be  wasted  on  something  that  he  cannot  use. 
Get  this  for  vour  boy.  and  it  will  be  his  most 
prized  book.  291  pages,  61  illustrations.  $2.00. 

CAMP  CRAFT.  By  Warren  H.  Miller.  With 
an  introduction  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

A practical  handbook  on  camping  nut.  going 
light.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  called  “the  Ness- 
muk  of  today,”  and  this  book  is  the  theory  and 
practice  of  that  old  wizard  of  the  woods  brought 
down  to  date.  $1.50. 
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Up  Again  - Down  Again 
Away  Again  - Jiffy  Tent 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  you  to  register  and  for  the 
bell  hopping  clerk  to  show  you  to  your  stuffy  little  room — 
straw  mattress  ’n  ever’thin’ — in  the  small  town  hotel, 
you  can  set  up  your  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent.” 

In  times  gone  by  we  used  to  slap  a blanket  on  the 
horse’s  saddle  and  be  content  with  that  and  sometimes  a 
poncho.  Now  the  automobile  carries  the  whole  family — 
father,  mother,  brother  and  little  sister.  But  oh,  those 
stuffy  out-of-the-way  hotels.  And  the  prices ! 

Let  it  go  at  that ! 

The  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent”  straps  on  your  running  board 
Its  convenient  holder  is  a box  that  becomes  a table.  The 
tent  is  supported  by  the  double  deck  bed — that  accommo- 
dates four. 

Gee.  you  sleep  out  under  the  murmuring  pines  and  the 
hemlocks!  You  don’t  have  to  map  out  your  route  according 
to  the  “hotels.” 

Just  go  where,  and  when  you  please ! 


IT  ISN’T  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GO 
TOURING  WITHOUT  A JIFFY  AUTO  TENT 

No  tools,  stakes,  or  mechanical  skill  required.  Bed  frame 
supports  tent;  provides  accommodation  for  i people;  in- 
sures convenience  and  restful  repose ; weighs  but  87  lbs. 
It  also  provides  for  dressing  room,  or  dining  room,  5 >4x7 
ft.— did  you  notice  the  table  in  open  space? 

Full  size  of  tent  is  9x/<x7  ft.  Tent  and  bed  fold  into  the 
table  box  which  is  conveniently  carried  on  running  board. 

The  irresistible  call  of  the  great  outdoors  offers  open 
air  recreation  to  father,  mother  and  the  kiddies,  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  pastimes. 

The  automobile  and  good  roads  of  today  provide  the 
highway  to  beach  and  mountains,  forest,  lakes  and  streams. 

The  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent”  provides  the  accommodations  to 
make  your  trip  enjoyable. 

What  you  save  in  hotel  bills,  will  pay  for  it  many  times. 

Prices  on  application 

F.  0.  BERG  CO.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS  Cont’d 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAP- 
PING. By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Compre- 
hensive hints  on  camp  shelter,  log  huts,  bark- 
shanties,  woodland  beds  and  bedding,  boat  and 
canoe  building,  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers’  food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on 
the  trapper’s  art,  containing  all  the  “tricks” 
and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
fur  skins,  etc.  $2.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace 
Kephart.  In  two  volumes.  Yol.  1 Camping. 
Yol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  old  edition  of  this  book 
was  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  over 
ten  years.  The  new  edition  is  enlarged,  en- 
tirely revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  undertaking. 
Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires, 
camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,” 
deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients 
as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  the  raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Con- 
tains over  a hundred!  illustrations.  The  vol- 
umes may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets. 
Single  copies  $2.50. 

CANOEING,  SAILING  AND  MOTOR  BOAT- 
ING. By  Warren  H.  Miller.  A book  for  the 
canoeist,  the  small  yacht  sailor  and  the  motor 
boat  bug.  Canoe  cruising  and  canoe  handling 
on  wilderness  rivers;  canoe  sailing  on  salt 
water;  boat  building  and  rigging  for  batteaux 
dories,  duckboats  and  catboats;  boat  sailing: 
motor  boat  building  and  fitting;  mooring  and 
hauling  out,  and  how  to  build  a 35-foot  power 
cruiser.  The  gist  of  30  years’  experience  is 
here.  351  pages,  80  illustrations.  $2.50. 


HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  J.  Post.  This 
is  a camplete  description  of  the  hitches,  knots, 
and  apparatus  used  in  making  and  carrying 
loads  of  various  hitches  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  important  stages  so  that  even  the  novice 
can  follow  and  use  them.  Full  description  is 
given  of  the  ideal  pack  animal,  as  well  as  a 
catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  which 
such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated  with  dia- 
grams. $1.00. 

JOURNAL  OF  A SPORTING  NOMAD.  By  J.  T. 

Studley.  Mr.  Studley’s  experiences  in  the 
hunting  of  big  and  little  game  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  afford  most  pleasant  reading  for 
the  sportsman.  $2.00. 

KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz.  A prac- 
tical book  of  250  helpful  hints  for  hunters, 
anglers  and  outers.  This  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  the  camper,  or  as  an  interesting 
volume  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  for 
sportsmen.  $2.00. 

MODERN  RIFLE.  By  J.  R.  Bevis,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  and  Jno.  A.  Donovan,  M.D,  F.A.C.S. 

The  most  practical  up-to-the-minute  book  pub- 
lished on  the  subject:  scientific,  yet  clear  and 
simple.  Do  your  own  figuring,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  absolutelv 
right.  All  necessary  tables.  F.very  problem 
that  comes  up  in  the  life  of  every  rifle  and 
hunter  is  worked  out  according  to  formula,  so 
that  the  reader  may  see  exactly  how  to  do  it. 
Everything  in  ballistics  is  served.  Be  your 
own  authority.  Cloth,  illustrated,  196  pages, 
$1.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER.  By  A. 

Radcliff  Dugmore,  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  provide  a book  on  the  subject  of  the  beaver 


free  from  exaggeration  and  not  too  technical 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
protecting  the  most  interesting  animal  today 
extant.  $3.00. 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  By  S.  Newhouse.  A 

manual  of  instructions  for  capturing  ilj  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  for  curing  their 
skins,  with  observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods  and  narratives  of  hunting 
excursions,  trapping;  hints  on  construction  of 
traps,  where  and  how  to  place  them;  also  hints 
on  fur  farming.  $2.00. 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOTING.  By  A. 

L.  A.  Himmelwright.  A new  and  revised 
edition  of  a work  that  has  already  achieved 
prominence  as  an  accepted  authority  on  the 
use  of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions  are 
given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver  and  target 
pistol,  including  shooting  position,  grip,  posi- 
tion of  arm,  etc.  The  book  is  thoroughly  il- 
lustrated with  diagrams  and  photographs  and 
includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Re- 
volver Association  and  a list  of  the  records 
made  both  here  and  abroad.  $2.00. 

LOG  CABINS 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations  on 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything  from 
a shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adirondack 
structure  is  included.  Pictures  and  plans  of 
fireplaces:  how  to  build  chimneys,  rustic  stair- 
ways. etc.  Cloth.  $2.00. 
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THE  WHITETAIL  DEER 

The  whitetail  deer  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  most 
plentiful  and  most  widely  distributed  of  American  big  game.  It 
holds  its  own  in  the  land  better  than  any  other  species,  because  it 
is  by  choice  a dweller  in  the  thick  forests  and  swamps,  the  places 
around  which  the  tide  of  civilization  flows,  leaving  them  as  islets 
of  refuge  for  the  wild  creatures  which  formerly  haunted  all  the 
country.  The  range  of  the  whitetail  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican  borders,  and  some- 
what to  the  north  and  far  to  the  south  of  these  limits.  The  animal 
shows  a wide  variability,  both  individually  and  locally,  within 
these  confines. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


HUNTING  DEER  IN  DIXIELAND 

THE  QUEST  OF  THIS  GREAT  GAME  ANIMAL  HAS  BEEN  THE  FOREMOST 
FIELD  SPORT  OF  SOUTHERNERS  FOR  NEARLY  THREE-HUNDRED  YEARS 


FOR  about  thirty  years  now  I have 
been  hunting  the  whitetail  in  the 
South,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
account  of  my  experiences  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  outdoor  brotherhood, 
especially  to  those  who  hunt  deer;  and 
of  this  number  there  is  a constantly 
increasing  army.  The  first  observation 
that  I should  like  to  make  is  in  regard 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
sportsmen  who  hunt  deer  south  of  the 
Line.  They  go  to  Canada,  to  Maine, 
to  the  Adirondacks,  to  New  Brunswick, 
to  the  Michigan  peninsula;  but  how 
few  actually  turn  southward  in  quest 
of  this  great  game  animal,  the  hunting 
of  which,  in  Dixie,  has  been  the  fore- 
most field  sport  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
most  men  confine  their,  deer-hunting  to 
the  North  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  number  of 
deer  in  the  South,  and  the  degree  of 
sport  to  be  had  in  following  them. 
For  my  part,  I think  that  to  walk  up  an 
old  stag  of  the  pinelands  and  to  lay 
him  low  is  to  achieve  the  height  of  all 
sporting  ambition.  There  is  some  mis- 
conception, too,  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  deer  in  the  South.  On  this  subject 
I have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect 
material  for  many  years.  My  conclu- 
sions are  these:  in  the  far  North,  the 
whitetail  is  generally  of  a more  rugged 
type,  and  looks  larger  than  the  South- 
ern deer,  but  the  more  burly  appear- 
ance of  the  northern  bucks  is  due 
partly  to  the  much  heavier  coat  that 
they  wear.  But  I have  weighed  many 
a Southern  buck  over  200  pounds,  and 
have  seen  at  least  one  grand  stag, 
killed  near  Charleston,  that  was  close 
to  300.  I am  persuaded  that  the  size 
and  appearance  of  deer  depend  less  on 
latitude  than  on  the  nature  of  the 
habitat.  For  example,  the  bucks  of  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina 
—such  deer  as  are  found  in  the  great 
Pisgah  Preserve — are  stately  crea- 
tures; so  are  the  whitetail  of  the  deep 
river-swamps  of  the  Carolinas,  where- 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE  . 

as  the  deer  of  the  open  pinelands  are 
smaller,  and  carry  slighter  antlers.  In 
regard  to  horns,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  deer  with  che  greatest  number  of 
actual  points  (78)  on  its  beams  was 
killed  in  Texas.  Stags  of  phenomenal 
antlers  have  been  taken  in  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  in  many 
other  states.  In  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, the  old  rugged  type  of  whitetail, 
known  locally  as  the  “swampy,”  has  al- 


Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Fisher. 

Uncle  Pink  Ward  with  a West  Florida 
Whitetail 

most  disappeared.  Its  type  has  been 
superseded  by  a smaller  and  slighter 
type,  with  antlers  quite  inferior.  Un- 
doubtedly the  finest  head  ever  taken  in 
the  Keystone  State  was  the  magnificent 
Strohecher  head,  killed  in  the  Seven 
Mountains  in  1885.  The  Cameron 
County  Head  of  28-points  and  the  Ross 
Head  of  23  points  have  been  taken 
within  the  last  decade.  Fit  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  great  heads  was  the 
one  that  I measured  hardly  a year  ago. 
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It  was  from  a buck  killed  in  Four 
Holes  Swamp,  Dorchester  County,  S. 
C.  John  Parler,  the  old  hunter  who 
killed  it,  said  to  me:  “When  I saw  him 
coming,  I thought  I ought  to  run.  He 
is  the  finest  I ever  shot,  and  I have 
killed  hundreds.”  This  splendid  head 
carried  26  points,  had  a spread  of  24 
inches,  and  a beam-circumference  of  6 
inches.  I mention  it  to  show  that  there 
are  in  Dixie  deer  of  a size  worthy  to 
attract  the  most  ambitious  sportsman. 

AS  the  topography  of  the  South  is 
exceedingly  varied,  deer  are 
found  in  widely  different  situa- 
tions; and  the  deer  accustomed  to  one 
type  of  country  will  not  willingly  live 
in  another.  At  least  four  of  these 
kinds  of  environment  may  be  men- 
tioned: the  mountains,  the  river- 

swamps,  the  pinelands  of  the  coastal 
plain,  and  the -coastal  islands.  With 
hunting  deer  in  the  mountains  I have 
had  no  great  amount  of  experience;  but 
I have  long  followed  them  through  the 
other  three  types  of  country  mentioned. 
Of  these  three,  swamp-hunting  is  the 
most  difficult;  but  its  rewards  are  like- 
ly to  be  quite  fine,  for,  as  has  been  said, 
the  wilder  the  country,  the  larger  the 
deer,  and  the  more  massive  the  antlers 
that  they  wear.  I think  that  a descrip- 
tion of  a swamp  hunt  that  I had  lately 
will  convey  a pretty  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  particular  kind  of 
sport. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  season, 
and  it  found  me  in  a little  seacoast 
village  some  thirty  miles  northeast  of 
Charleston.  As  I was  well  acquainted 
in  the  community,  I had  several  invita- 
tions to  join  deer-hunts,  which  are 
rather  more  ceremonial  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  South  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  On  the  opening  day  es- 
pecially, old  hunters  join  the  ranks,  and 
their  field  equipment  reminds  one  of 
antebellum  days.  I remember  being 
impressed  with  the  prodigious  size  and 
the  exceedingly  mellow  tone  of  an  an- 
cient hunting-horn  that  one  of  the 
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sportsmen  carried,  but  which  seemed  to 
me  seriously  to  interfere  with  his  get- 
ting about  easily.  To  the  gathered 
hunters  thronged  many  hounds  of 
many  a degree,  from  long  lean  Walkers 
and  drooping-eared,  intelligent-eyed 
red-bones,  to  just  plain  dogs  that  had 
had  some  kind  of  training  in  the  woods. 
On  such  a day,  the  larger  the  pack  the 
better;  and  if  it  does  happen  to  be 
promiscuous,  that  fact  renders  the  pack 
diverting  in  character.  As  we  left  the 
village  a little  after  daybreak,  heading 
for  the  fragrant  lone  pinelands,  every 
hunter  wound  his  horn.  This  perform- 
ance is  partly  a matter  of  hilarity,  and 
partly  it  is  to  call  any  stray  dogs. 
There  is  an  hon- 
ored custom  there 
to  the  effect  that 
at  such  a time  a 
loose  dog  may  be 
called  to  any 
horn.  Inasmuch 
as  I mention 
these  hounds,  it 
may  be  well  here 
to  state  the  atti- 
tude of  hunters 
in  the  South  con- 
cerning the  use  of 
dogs  after  deer. 

In  the  states  of 
the  Northern 
group,  deer- 
hounds may  not 
be  used  in  hunt- 
ing. Such  a pro- 
vision is  a wise 
and  a just  one.  I 
recall  having 
many  a talk  with 
Northern  hunters 
who  could  take 
no  stock  in  the 
use  of  dogs;  yet 
some  of  these 
same  men,  com- 
ing South  to  hunt 
with  me,  found 
these  creatures  essential  to  sport.  And 
the  reason  is  simDle:  in  the  South 
all  deer  have  sanctuaries  such  as  cane- 
brakes,  impenetrable  swamps,  and  the 
like  that  they  can  readily  enter  if 
followed  by  dogs;  and  at  the  bounds 
of  these  well  known  barriers,  the 
pack  usually  quits.  For  example,  I 
know  a club  that  hunts  near  the  sea- 
coast.  When  deer  are  jumped  in  the 
adjacent  woodlands,  they  invariably 
make  for  the  vast  and  melancholy 
marshes  that  stretch  away  almost  in- 
terminably to  the  coastal  islands. 
Hounds  follow  these  deer  to  the  edge  of 
this  marsh;  there  they  stop.  For  the 
reason  mentioned,  therefore,  deer  have 
a chance,  and  a good  one,  to  get  away. 
Moreover,  since  there  is  never  any 
snow  worth  mentioning  in  the  country 
described,  there  is  no  danger  of  dogs 
running  on  crusted  snow  or  on  ice. 
And  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  a deer  is  almost  invariably  a 
match  in  speed  for  even  the  best  pack 
of  hounds  Occasionally  one  may  be 
caught,  but  only  when  the  pursued  ani- 
mal happens  to  run  foul  of  a fence  or 
something  similar.  Besides,  where  dogs 
have  long  been  used,  deer  know  how  to 
“handle”  them,  and  develop  remarkable 


traits  of  cunning  and  resourcefulness 
in  evading  their  pursuers.  In  all  the 
great  clubs  of  the  South  dogs  are  used; 
and  at  such  organizations  as  the  Santee, 
the  • Kinlock,  the  Annandale,  and  the 
Liberty  Hall  clubs,  fine  packs  are  main- 
tained. Finally  it  may  be  added  that 
genuine  stalking  of  deer  is  hardly  pos- 
sible in  the  South.  The  winter  woods 
there  are  too  dense;  there  is  too  much 
green  cover;  and  the  woods  are  too 
level.  Besides,  as  has  been  said,  there  is 
no  snow. 

FOLLOWING  the  dim  roads  of  the 
coastal  pinelands,  which  seemed  to 
dwindle  away  into  the  wildness  of 


mere  wide  grassy  trails  as  we  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  great  forest,  we 
came  at  last  to  the  borders  of  ,the 
great  Wambaw  Swamp.  Here  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  our  horses,  and  from 
this  point  forward  we  were  in  a country 
as  wild  and  primeval,  I think,  as  any 
remaining  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. The  woods  had  never  been  lum- 
bered, and  as  the  pines  were  growing 
either  in  water  or  in  a swampy  situa- 
tion, their  size  and  height  were  prodig- 
ious. These  were  yellow  pines,  of  vir- 
gin growth;  indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of 
that  great  forest  impressed  one  with 
the  fact  that  there,  as  yet,  man  had  not 
set  his  hand,  nor,  for  that  matter,  his 
foot  either.  As  we  advanced,  the  trail 
became  narrower  and  more  overhung 
with  canopies  of  jasmine  vines,  tie-ties, 
and  supplejack.  Every  now  and  then 
the  dim  pathway  would  sink  incon- 
tinently away  into  water.  As  the 
weather  was  mild,  we  forded  these  cas- 
ual streams  and  pools;  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  achieve  any  prog- 
ress. At  last  the  leader  of  the  hunt, 
Harry  Lofton  by  name,  typical  of  the 
New  South  in  his  practical  views  and 


strenuous  ways,  but  tinged  with  some- 
thing of  the  manner  of  the  old,  an- 
nounced that  we  were  in  deer  country. 
“Look  here,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
damp  road,  “how  many  do  you  say 
crossed  here  last  night?” 

There  were  various  estimates  given, 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
eleven  deer  had  trooped  across  the  trail 
only  a few  hours  before.  * 

“Jerry,”  said  the  hunt-master  to  one 
of  his  trusted  colleagues,  “I’ll  take  the 
dogs  and  drive  out  Bear  Bay.  You  post 
these  gentlemen.” 

After  a few  more  hundred-yard 
swims  we  were  left,  one  by  one,  along 
the  dim  trail.  We  stood  only  about  two 
hundred  yards 
apart,  but  of 
course,  we  were 
not  visible  to  each 
other.  This  is  the 
distance  thought 
safe  for  standing 
in  the  South, 
since  a gun  will 
hardly  drive 
buckshot  effect- 
ively so  far  as 
that;  and  for 
deer-hunting  the 
s h o t g u n is  in-  !; 
variably  used.  I 
here  mention  the 
standard  load 
(for  the  12- 
gauge):  3% 
drams  ballistite 
or  infallible  in  a 
high-base  shell 
covered  by  two 
heavy  wads; 
either  16  “blue 
whistles”  or  else 
22  “low-moulds” 
or  No.  1 buckshot, 
covered  by  one 
light  wad.  Many 
hunters  prefer  to 
load  their  own 
shells  and  always  prime  the  cap  with 
black  powder,  which  they  consider  to  be 
superior  in  instant  ignition  powders  to 
smokeless.  However,  I have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  smokeless.  As  the  dis- 
tance mentioned  is  considered  safe  spac- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  consider  briefly 
the  effective  ranges.  “After  forty 
yards,”  said  a famous  authority  on  this 
question,  “uncertainty  begins.”  And  he 
was  undoubtedly  right.  But  under  fair 
circumstances,  and  with  a long-reaching 
gun  (say  with  a gun  carrying  30  or  32- 
inch  barrels),  shots  are  made  cleanly  up 
to  a hundred  yards.  I have  known 
deer  killed  with  one  buckshot  at  that 
distance;  on  one  occasion  I fortunately 
stopped  a spike  buck  at  108  yards.  But 
I was  using  an  old  Westley-Richards 
muzzle-loader, — a gun  with  32-inch  bar- 
rels. Once  I was  standing  beside  a 
hunter  when  suddenly,  from  a bay-head 
just  in  front  of  us,  out  leapt  a fine 
stag.  The  deer  apparently  did  not  see 
us,  for  he  ran  within  five  steps  of  us. 
My  friend  bowled  him  over;  and  when 
we  came  to  skin  him,  we  found  that  j 
he  had  been  killed  with  No.  8 shot,  with 
which  the  hunter  had  in  error  loaded 
his  gun.  An  ordinary  gun  with  a shell 
loaded  right  ought  to  bring  down  any 
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deer  at  forty  yards,  but,  of  course,  there 
always  remains  the  uncertainty  of 
whether  the  shot  will  take  effect  in  a 
vital  place.  The  head,  the  neck,  the 
spine,  the  heart,  the  paunch:  these  are 
the  vital  places.  But  buckshot  in  the 
muscular  parts  may  be  no  better  than 
a clean  miss.  Even  a deer  with  a 
broken  leg  can  sometimes  get  away, 
even  from  dogs.  I followed  one  buck 
so  crippled  that  ran  three  miles,  and 
then  plunged  into  a river.  I am  sure 
he  would  have  escaped  had  not  a big 
grapevine,  hanging  over  the  water  in  a 
convenient  nook,  so  engaged  his  horns 
that  he  was  held  until  I rode  up.  On 
another  occasion  some  friends  and  I 
vainly  followed  a buck  that  had  his 
right  hindleg  broken  below  the  knee. 
But  the  next  season,  in  the  same  drive, 
we  killed  a three-legged  stag.  The  in- 
jured part  had  sloughed  off  very  neatly, 
and  the  stag  was  in  prime  condition. 
Indeed,  I doubt  if  there  is  another  wild 
animal  which  can  more  completely  and 
more  quickly  recover  from  severe 
wounds  than  the  deer ; this  is  due,  natu- 
rally, to  that  perfection  of  health  which 
characterizes  most  creatures  in  a wild 
state. 

AFTER  I had  been  posted,  I moved 
forward  a few  paces;  it  is  safe  to 
do  this  when  a shotgun  is  used, 
but  hardly  where  a rifle  is  handled. 
Before  me  was  a dense  shelter  of  tan- 
gled jasmine  vines.  My  advance 
brought  me  up  to  this,  and  no  sooner 
had  I touched  the  vines,  then  out  rocked 
a doe  and  her  yearling  fawn.  I did  not 
fire:  first,  because  while  in  most  parts 
of  the  South  does  may  under  the  law  be 
killed,  there  is  small  sport  in  it;  and 
secondly  because  a flashing  white  tail, 
then  another,  and  the  momentary  glist- 
en of  rounded  haunches  was  all  that 
was  afforded  me  in  the  way  of  a chance 
for  a shot.  These  deer  had  lain  quietly 
near  the  trail  until  we  passed;  indeed, 
they  would  have  kept  their  beds  had  I 
not  almost  kicked  them  out.  This  be- 
havior is  characteristic  of  a deer,  but 
more  especially  of  a buck,  who  thinks 
no  manceuver  quite  so  wary  as  the  prac- 
tice of  lying  so  close  that  he  will  be 
passed  over.  I know  a negro,  Henry 
Washington  by  name,  who  was  knocked 
down  by  a buck  which  literally  jumped 
on  him  when  springing  out  of  his  lair 
in  a patch  of  gallberries.  And  the  stag 
knew  well  enough  that  danger  was 
near,  for  Henry  had  a pair  of  trailing 
dogs  in  leash,  and  they,  to  quote  the  ne- 
gro’s vivid  description  of  the  empasse, 
“done  been  in  the  bed  with  the  buck.” 
The  two  deer  which  I had  started  had 
gone  toward  the  driver,  and  I thought 
it  likely  that  they  might  come  back  to 
us.  Nor  had  we  long  to  wait  before  we 
were  informed  that  something  was  mak- 
ing for  our  roadway.  Through  the  still 
forest,  whose  dreamy  airs  move  in 
quiet,  flutelike  melodies  among  the  tow- 
ering pines,  there  now  sounded  the  mel- 
low “view  holloo”  of  the  driver.  The 
hounds,  that  had  until  this  moment  been 
trailing  in  a desultory  fashion,  now 
broke  forth  into  glad  tidings.  But  from 
the  way  they  circled  and  doubled,  I 
knew  the  deer  was  just  dodging.  The 
whitetail  will  play  in  front  of  hounds 


precisely  as  a rabbit  does,  and  he  willj 
return  at  last  to  the  neighborhood 
where  he  was  started,  just  as  is  the 
bunny’s  fashion  in  a race.  In  the  kind 
of  a place  in  which  we  were  hunting, 
I knew  that  we  might  easily  jump  ten 
or  fifteen  deer  in  one  drive,  but  that 
many  of  them  would  dodge  so  cleverly 
that  they  would  never  cross  the  road. 
At  last  one  did;  for  away  to  my  left  a 
gun  spoke  the  word.  A few  moments 
later  two  more  barrels  were  heard. 
Suddenly  the  brush  to  my  right  crashed. 
But  intense  stillness  followed.  Then  I 
distinctly  heard  “plunk!  plunk!”  A 
deer  was  hopping  through  a small  pond. 
The  dogs  were  far  off  to  the  left,  and 
this  deer  thought  himself  clear.  Sud- 
denly he  showed  himself.  He  was  an 
old  stag — a curious  creature,  with 
long,  straight  horns, — as  they  sometimes 
grow  when  a deer  is  past  his  prime.  1 
never  saw  so  much  concentrated  wari- 
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ness  in  a wild  creature.  But  he  never 
made  me  out.  A shot  at  thirty-five 
yards  brought  him  down.  As  he  fell, 
another  gun  blared  out  to  the'  right  of 
me.  But  following  this  there  was  no 
more  shooting.  Some  of  the  dogs  came 
up.  Harry  Lofton  appeared,  and  hav- 
ing wound  his  horn,  he  began  to  talk 
the  drive  over  with  me  and  with  the 
other  gathering  hunters.  When  we 
were  together  again,  we  found  that  we 
had  three  deer,— -all  bucks,  thgugh  one 
was  only  a yearling.  As  is  usual,  al- 
ways and  everywhere,  the  finest  stag 
in  the  drive  got  away.  One  of  our 
party  had  twice  shot  at  him. 

“I  held  on  him,”  he  claimed  as  we  be- 
gan to  press  him  for  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  “but  just  as  I fired,  he 
made  a big  jump.  I think  he  jumped 
over  the  shot.” 

“Next  time  I’ll  drive  an  old  cow  to 
you,”  said  Lofton. 

“If  you  do,”  retorted  another,  “he’ll 
make  a bull  of  it.” 

“How  far  away  was  he?”  I asked. 

“No  need  to  ask  that,  man,”  said 
Lofton;  “don’t  you  see  that  splotch  of 
mud  on  his  coat?  The  old  buck  kicked 
that  up  there.  It’s  a wonder,”  he  add- 
ed gravely,  “that  he  wasn’t  run  over 
and  trampled.” 

Such  bantering  kept  up  while  we 
were  sloshing  back  toward  our  horses. 
Lofton  went  back  through  the  drive, 
while  we  carried  the  deer  slung  on 
poles.  By  the  time  we  had  traversed 
the  three  miles  of  swampy  road,  made 
worse  by  much  inundated  corduroy,  we 
were  a little  blown.  A planter’s  house 
was  near  and  as  he  was  one  of  our 
party,  we  headed  in  that  kindly  direc- 
tion. 

On  arriving  we  found  that,  probably 
for  days,  our  coming  to  this  dinner 
must  have  been  expected.  But  I must 
forbear  a description,  for  I sympathize 
deeply  with  the  old  negro  who  once  said 
pathetically,  when  his  master  was  going 
into  the  details  of  some  famous  drink: 
“Please,  sah,  you  oughtn’t  to  mention 
dem  things  ’less  you  got  some  ’long  wid 
you.”  But  I may  say  that  when  a man 
has  brown  cornbread  and  coffee,  fried 
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chicken  and  roast  mallard,  sweet  pota- 
toes and  plantation  ham, — and  a hunt- 
er’s appetite,  there  is  nothing  else  in 
life  that  he  really  needs.  After  such 
a repast,  enlivened  by  all  the  nonsense 
that  a party  of  Southern  hunters  can 
devise,  a man  feels  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  There  was  a day  when  such  a 
meeting  had  other  forms  of  merriment 
and,  while  the  Southern  people  believe 
in  prohibition,  their  sense  of  hospitality 
— and  possibly  the  expectations  of  their 
guests — must  in  these  dry  days  suffer 
acutely. 

We  went  no  more  into  the  woods  that 
day.  We  had  heard  the  dogs  run;  we 
had  taken  three  deer  and  we  had  had 
fun  and  sport  enough  to  satisfy  us  all. 

SWAMP  hunting  is  uncertain  busi- 
ness. The  prevalence  of  water,  the 
density  of  the  undergrowth,  the 
general  wildness  of  the  situation,  and 
the  fact  that  deer  have  all  the  chance  in 
the  world  to  skulk  and  dodge,  render 
the  going  difficult  and  the  sport  not  al- 
ways good.  I much  prefer,  and  I think 
most  other  hunters  would  also,  the  deer- 
hunting of  the  open  pinelands,  where  a 
man  can  see  what  is  going  on,  and  can 
tell  at  all  times  “where  he  is  at.” 

There  i^  a method  of  hunting  in  the 
pinelands  that  I have  followed  so  long 
and  with  such  uniform  success  that  I 
am  going  to  describe  it;  for  the  man 
who  goes  South  for  a deer  or  two  can 
get  his  heads  in  no  manner  quite  so  cer- 
tainly or  so  sportily  as  in  the  way  I 
shall  mere  recommend.  Even  when  a 
man  is  a member  of  a hunting  club, 
which  hunts  deer  regularly  in  the  old 
driving  fashion,  I am  sure  he  would 
enjoy  a change  to  this  style,  which  is 
about  as  near  to  stalking  as  any  deer- 
hunting in  the  South  can  be. 

The  pinelands,  wide,  lonely,  level, 
grown  to  broomgrass  and  gallberries, 
are  interlaced  by  long  narrow  water- 
courses. These  “bays”  as  they  are 
called  are  almost  invariably  the  daytime 
retreats  of  deer.  Occasionally,  when 
the  winter’s  sun  is  persuasive,  deer  will 
lie  out  in  the  broomgrass  under  the 
pines,  or  among  the  fallen  logs  in  a 
sheltered,  sunny  place,  but  it  is  a safe 
bet  that  most  of  them  are  in  the  bays. 
If  a bay  is  narrow,  and  the  green 
growth  is  not  too  high,  a hunter  can 
walk  along  slowly,  peering  into  the 
undergrowth,  observing  signs  along  the 
borders,  and  often,  if  in  genuine  deer 
country,  starting  deer  from  their  day- 
time lairs.  If  I had  not  hunted  in  this 
manner  so  often  and  with  such  uniform 
success,  I should  never  think  of  rec- 
ommending it  to  others.  But  it  is  a 
sporty  way  in  which  to  talk  business  to 
an  old  buck.  I have  usually  kept  to 
windward,  for  as  a rule  a deer  will  leave 
cover  on  that  side,  even  though  he  winds 
danger  from  that  direction.  I remember 
having  a fine  six-pointer  jump  out  in 
front  of  me,  with  his  head  held  high  and 
his  nostrils  wide,  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  away.  Before  planning  a regular 
campaign  of  elusiveness,  a deer  likes  to 
get  his  bearings.  To  do  this  he  employs 
his  ears,  his  eyes,  and  his  nose.  I think 
his  nose  is  worth  most  to  him.  His 
hearing,  while  acute,  does  not  always 
compel  him  to  do  the  wise  thing.  For 


example,  while  walking  along  quietly 
beside  the  bays  described,  I have  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  coming  up  within 
easy  gunshot  of  a deer.  Often,  indeed, 
the  shot  is  too  close,  and  I have  to  let 
the  creature  get  a respectable  distance 
away.  Even  in  comparatively  open 
woods  I have  walked  within  thirty  yards 
of  deer  lying  down.  Of  course,  these' 
creatures  were  fully  aware  of  my  ap- 
proach, but  their  characteristic  tendency 
to  skulk  held  them  to  the  ground.  I re- 
member seeing  an  odd  incident  in  the 
pinelands.  Two  of  us  were  going  to  our 
stands.  Suddenly  my  companion  threw 
his  gun  to  his  face  and  fired.  Not  forty 
feet  away  a big  buck  began  to  roll  over 
and  kick.  He  had  been  lying  on  a little 
space  of  clean  sand,  partly  sheltered  by 
some  scrub-oak  bushes.  My  friend  said : 
“I  made  him  out,  but  only  because  his 
horns  rocked.  He  had  his  lower  jaw 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  as  he  moved  his 
head  craftily,  I saw  the  antlers  move. 
He  counted  on  having  us  pass  him  by.” 
While  the  method  of  walking  up  deer 
is  adapted  to  the  solitary  hunter  in  the 
Southern  pinelands,  two  men  can  per- 
haps do  the  same  kind  of  work  equally 
well.  I have  often  hunted  with  a com- 
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panion,  each  one  of  us  taking  a side  of 
the  bay.  When  with  a friend,  we  were 
able  to  flank  all  bays,  regardless  of 
their  thickness  or  the  height  of  their 
growths.  Sometimes  I have  hunted  thus 
with  hounds,  but  oftener  with  no  dogs. 
Perhaps  one  slow  dog,  with  a good  nose 
for  a cold  trail,  makes  the  sport  more 
certain.  He  gives  a man  some  warning, 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  deer, 
hearing  a trailing  dog,  will  get  up  out 
of  range.  As  I have  already  hinted, 
a deer,  especially  a buck,  isn’t  going  to 
bother  his  head  much  over  dogs  until  he 
positively  has  to.  And  even  when  he  is 
fairly  roused,  he  may  not  show  any  of 
that  six-cylinder  speed  of  which  he  is  so 
easily  capable.  During  all  my  years  of 
deer-hunting  I have  never  more  than 
two  or  three  times  seen  a deer  in  full 
run  before  dogs,  and  in  each  case  the 
deer  was  wounded  and  was  about  to 
be  overhauled.  In  front  of  hounds,  deer 
will  gracefully  loaf  along,  skulk,  dodge, 
make  a showy  spurt  or  two,  and  make 
some  spectacular  jumps  over  obstacles, 
but  most  of  the  wild  races  that  are  sup- 
posed to  take  place  never  really  come 
off. 

Some  hunters,  while  they  like  the  idea 
of  jumping  up  deer,  are  rather  unen- 
thusiastic  about  the  walking  end  of  it. 
They  should  ride.  A deer  will  let  a 
horse  come  closer  to  it  than  it  will  a 


man.  The  elevation  afforded  by  a seat 
in  the  saddle  affords  better  observation. 
The  only  thing  to  watch  is  the  behavior 
of  the  horse.  No  aminal  of  spirit  is  go- 
ing to  be  wholly  tame  when  a harmless 
green  thicket  suddenly  explodes  into  a 
stag  with  horns  and  a tail  as  broad  as  a 
regimental  flag.  There  is  some  skill  re- 
quired in  calming  the  horse  and  in 
calming  oneself  sufficiently  to  get  sight 
on  the  fleeing  whitetail.  Yet  many  men 
hunt  deer  in  no  other  way. 

THE  practice  of  riding  up  deer  has 
considerable  vogue  in  some  parts  of 
the  South.  Often  as  many  as  five 
or  six  horsemen  will  ride  the  woods  and 
the  bays  in  extended-order  formation, 
and  they  invariably  shoot,  even  if  they 
do  not  always  bring  home  the  venison. 
However,  for  a quiet  day’s  sport,  with 
an  opportunity  to  stop  when  I feel  like 
it,  and  with  chances  for  observing  wild 
life  of  many  kinds,  I prefer  solitary 
hunting  in  the  bay-country.  And  let 
me  add  that  no  man  thus  following  the 
whitetail  should  neglect  to  investigate 
the  little  bush-bordered  ponds  that 
abound  in  the  Southern  woods.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  deer  love  these  ponds. 
When  they  are  bush-grown  throughout, 
the  deer  will  wade  across  the  water  and 
bed  high  up  on  the  hummocks  of  gall- 
berries  and  sphagnum  moss.  Repeated- 
ly, when  the  broomgrass  and  the  bays 
would  yield  nothing,  I have  killed  my 
buck  in  one  of  these  ponds.  And  the 
size  of  the  place  appears  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  attractiveness  for 
deer.  Out  of  a pond  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  room  I have  started  five  deer, 
and  often  I have  seen  stags  of  the  larg- 
est sort  run  out  of  similar  places.  If 
one  stag  is  taken  out  of  such  a resort, 
in  a very  short  time  another  one  will 
take  his  place.  It  is  characteristic  of 
deer  to  love  definite  localities ; if  an  old 
king  dies,  his  throne  will  not  be  long 
vacant. 

There  are  many  plantations  in  the 
South  where  the  visiting  sportsman  can 
secure  the  accommodations  necessary 
for  the  sport  I have  described,  the  chief 
of  these  accommodations  being  the 
privilege  of  roaming  the  pinelands  of 
the  neighborhood.  I know  and  have 
hunted  on  many  plantations  of  about 
two  thousand  acres  each  on  which  a 
man  can  take  a fine  head  at  almost  any 
time  he  desires  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  sportiness  of  the  achievement 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and 
effort  expended;  therefore  I recommend 
the  form  of  still-hunting  that  I have 
described,  which  is  far  more  interesting 
and  exciting  than  just  bowling  over  a 
buck  as  he  is  run  out  to  a stand.  And 
yet,  judging  from  the  number  of  deer 
that  are  shot  at  and  not  bowled  over, 
even,  when  coming  close  to  the  stand- 
ers,  a rather  respectable  degree  of  skill 
is  required  to  accomplish  that  feat. 

I MENTIONED  the  coastal  islands  as 
haunts  for  Southern  deer.  When 
islands  are  far  offshore — like  St. 
Katherine’s  off  the  Georgia  coast — the 
deer  are  permanent  residents,  and  the 
hunting  of  them  is  restricted  to  a few 
(continued  on  page  91) 
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CONCERNING  BEAVER  AND  NUTRIA 

ALTHOUGH  THE  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  THESE  TWO  KINDS  OF  FUR  ARE 
FAR  APART  THEY  ARE  OFTEN  HARD  TO  DISTINGUISH  BY  THE  LAYMAN 

By  AGNES  LAUT 


BEAVER  and  nutria  are  no  relation 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Yet  they 
are  brothers  in  the  fur  world. 
The  fur  trader  scouts  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  furs;  yet  the  average  lay- 
man has  to  look  twice  to  distinguish 
them,  especially  if  both  have  seen  a 
couple  of  season’s  wear  and  are  a little 
faded  and  a little  matted. 

As  bought  new,  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished. Beaver  is  a deep,  thick, 
heavy  fur.  Nutria  is  a thick  fur  but 
is  neither  deep  nor  heavy.  Beaver  has 
a silvery  gray  lustre.  Nutria  is  a sepia 
brown  and  has  very  little  lustre.  Both 
furs  have  been  plucked  of  coarse  over- 
hair. Both  have  at  first  a tendency  to 
curl  or  crisp;  but  beaver  is  always  the 
silvery  gray,  nutria  the  sepia  brown. 
Lastly  and  most  important  of  all, 
beaver  is  never  dyed.  Therefore  the 
skin  below  the  pelage  and  down,  is  white ; 
and  the  down  is  bluish  gray.  Nutria  is 
nearly  always  dyed.  Therefore  the 
skin  below  is  golden,  and  the  down  fur 
below  the  pelage  is  sepia. 

Both  furs  have  their  uses ; beaver  for 
cold  weather,  nutria  for  raw  weather. 
Both  furs  mat  in  the  damp  and  lose 
lustre.  Beaver  wears  like  buffalo  hide. 
Nutria  except  as  a trimming  is  not  a 
durable  fur;  and  the  prices  of  these 
furs,  whatever  the  whims  of  fashion, 
should  never  be  nearer  each  other  than 
one  for  the  nutria  and  three  for  the 
beaver.  Beaver  is  growing  rare;  nu- 
tria more  plentiful.  In  fact,  in  fur 
trade  parlance,  nutria  may  be  described 
as  the  poor  younger  brother  of  the  rich 
stronger  beaver. 

The  beaver  is  a castor;  the  nutria, 
a poor  little  water  rat  of  South  Amer- 
ica, like  our  muskrat  of  the  North. 

Beaver  were  formerly  plentiful  on 
every  continent  of  the  world.  To-day, 
they  are  only  park  specimens  in 
Europe;  and  the  range  of  the  beaver 
has  decreased  so 
in  America,  it  is 
found  only  round 
the  Great  Lakes 
and  Hudson  Bay, 
in  Labrador,  in 
the  hinterland  of 
Northern  Onta- 
rio, in  Athabasca 
and  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  year- 
ly catch  used  to 
be  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands, 
when  flotillas  of 
Northern  canoes 
came  down  the 
Ottawa  in  bri- 
gades and  flooded 
Montreal  and 
Quebec  and  all 
New  France  in 
coin  of  the  realm 
—Beaver.  To-day, 
the  catch  is  given 


by  Brass  as  80,000  for  America,  1,000 
for  Asia,  and  a few  park  specimens  for 
Europe. 

What  especially  stimulated  beaver 
hunting  was  the  fact  that  the  beaver 
pelt  could  be  used  for  fur,  the  waste  fur 
rubbed  on  belly  and  sides  could  be  used 
for  felts  and  hats,  the  tail  was  as  great 
a delicacy  on  the  banquet  board  as 
“bear’s  paws”,  and  the  general  flesh 
was  preferred  to  game  birds,  and  the 
castoreum  sold  for  the  perfume  trade 
at  $12  to  $15  a pound.  Presumably,  the 
discard  flesh  could  be  fed  to  the  dogs  of 
the  Northern  dog  trains;  but  every 
atom  of  beaver  was  minted  into  coin  or 
profit. 

IN  the  old  days  the  price  of  beaver  ran 
from  a few  shillings  to  32  shillings 
a pelt;  but  with  100,000  to  500,000 
beaver  peltries  a year  coming  out  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson 
Bay,  and  with  money  of  three  times 
greater  purchasing  value  a century  and 
two  centuries  ago  than  it  has  to-day — 
that  yearly  crop  of  beaver  pelts  was  a 
veritable  gold  mine  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  who  operated  the  fur 
realm  of  the  Northern  Sea,  or  to  the 
French  colonial  governors,  who  oper- 
ated inland  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
North  to  Hudson  Bay,  West  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Rockies. 

In  1907,  the  yearly  catch  was  placed 
at  about  80,000  skins.  By  1912,  it  had 
decreased  to  about  17,000  skins.  This 
decrease  arose  from  several  facts.  Set- 
tlement had  cut  off  the  beaver’s  wide 
range  and  a closed  season  in  at  least 
two  Canadian  provinces  had  stopped  all 
hunting  of  beaver.  Also  the  whim  of 
fashion  had  shifted  from  beaver  to 
mink  and  fox.  Miraculously,  thanks  to 
game  lovers  and  faithful  game  wardens, 
beaver  came  back.  It  is  in  a healthy, 
plentiful  condition  to-day;  but  that  is 


no  reason  for  relaxing  game  laws  and 
permitting  the  cruel  work  of  game  hogs 
to  slaughter  out  of  season  old  and 
young,  male  and  female. 

In  the  1916  New  York  auction  sales, 
beaver  sold  at  $12.75.  By  1920,  the 
price  was  running  $15  to  $20  in  the 
Montreal,  New  York  and  St.  Louis  sales 
— not  so  great  an  advance  as  in  other 
furs;  but  beaver  during  the  years  of 
closed  seasons  went  out  of  fashion;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  stay  slightly  out 
of  fashion  for  the  next  ten  years;  till 
beaver  are  plentiful  as  in  the  opening 
of  the  19th  century.  In  the  spring  sales 
of  1920,  21,000  beaver  were  sold  at  St. 
Louis,  9,902  at  New  York,  14,000  in 
London,  and  such  a very  large  number 
in  Montreal  that  they  really  represent- 
ed more  than  one  year’s  crop.  But 
practically  the  spring  of  1920  saw  al- 
most 80,000  beaver  sold ; and  the  spring 
sale  is  only  one  of  three  sales  a year. 

At  the  same  auctions,  the  sales  of 
nutria  ran  150,000  for  St.  Louis,  58,000 
for  New  York,  20,500  for  London.  Nu- 
tria prices  ran  50c.  to  $6.10,  which  is 
not  far  short  of  beaver  values  when  you 
consider  the  relative  size  of  the  skins. 
In  fact,  on  the  base  of  size,  nutria  went 
higher  than  beaver;  for  the  size  of  the 
nutria  is  16  to  19  inches  with  a tail  of 
about  12  inches;  while  the  size  of  the 
beaver  is  3 to  4 feet.  The  size  is,  of 
course,  another  way  to  differentiate 
the  two  skins. 

BEAVER  cannot  be  farmed  in  a do- 
mesticated sense.  It  requires  too 
large  ranging  ground.  It  must  be 
conserved  and  protected  by  closed  sea- 
sons in  large,  well  stocked  wild  life 
parks,  such  as  Algonquin  Park,  Ont. 

The  beaver  mates  in  its  second  year 
for  life  and  in  three  months  produces 
its  young — 2 to  3 cubs.  The  food  con- 
sists of  all  aquatic  vegetables,  the 
shoots  of  rasp- 
berries, the  leaves 
of  willows,  as- 
pens, poplars.  It 
must  have  an 
abundance  of 
vegetable  food. 

The  engineer- 
ing feats  of  the 
beaver  have  been 
m a g n i f ie  d in 
works  of  fiction 
almost  laugha- 
bly, but  in  spite 
of  errors  as  to 
facts,  it  would  be 
hard  to  exag- 
gerate the  bea- 
ver’s engineering 
ability.  When  he 
selects  a habitat, 
he  builds  a dam. 
He  does  this  so 
(continued  on 
page  88) 
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THE  PROPOSED  YELLOWSTONE  DAM 

HOW  IT  WOULD  EFFECT  THE  SCENERY,  WILD  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  USE- 
FULNESS OF  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY  • 

By  GEORGE  SHIR  AS  III. 


IN  some  fifty  years  of  exploration  in 
many  of  the  wilder  portions  of  the 
northern  continent,  I have  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  scenic  value  and  the 
varied  uses  of  many  inland  lakes,  both 
from  a recreational  and  an  economic 
standpoint. 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  lakes  can  be 
compared  with  Yellowstone  in  beauty, 
as  a resort  for  wild  life,  or  with  greater 
possibilities  for  popular  use.  With  one 
exception  it  is  the  largest  lake  above  an 
altitude  of  7,000  feet  and  surrounded  by 
still  higher  mountains. 

I have  witnessed  on  very  many  occa- 
sions the  direct  and  collateral  effect  in 
the  raising  of  lake  levels  for  irrigation, 
water-power,  and  for  logging  on  outlet 
streams,  and  am,  therefore,  familiar 
with  the  effect  such  increased  levels 
have  upon  the  adjacent  shores  and  the 
disturbances  caused  thereby  to  the 
fauna,  flora,  and  general  public  uses. 

Many  of  the  observations  and  conclu- 
sions that  follow  are  based  upon  four 
seasons  spent  during  the  years  1904, 
1908,  1909  and  1910  on  Yellowstone 
Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  river, 
where  I went  primarily  to  study  the 
remnant  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  moose, 
which,  fostered  by  the  protection  afford- 
ed in  the  Park  have  now  increased  to 
several  thousand,  and  promise  in  the 
course  of  time  to  become  once  more 
abundant  in  the  adjoining  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  irriga- 
tion dam  on  Yellowstone  River  just  be- 
low the  lake  would  cause  more  wide- 
spread and  irreparable  damage  to  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  than  the  public,  at  the 
present  time,  have  any  conception  of, 
or  it  would  be  almost  unanimously  op- 
posed. 

In  the  first 
place,  one  notion 
that  has  been 
sedulously  culti- 
vated is  the  er- 
roneous one  that 
raising  the  level 
of  a lake  such 
as  the  Yellow- 
stone some  five 
or  ten  feet  is 
only  a matter  of 
temporary  i n - 
jury  or  incon- 
venience and 
that  in  the 
course  of  a short 
time  conditions 
would  adjust 
themselves  t o 
this  change 
without  any  par- 
ticular damage. 

It  has  taken 
thousa nds  of 
years  for  Na- 
ture to  create 
Y e 1 1 o w stone 
Lake  in  its  pres- 


ent form,  and  it  will  take  hundreds  of 
years,  at  least,  to  overcome  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  proposed  dam,  and 
much  of  it  would  never  be  overcome  if 
the  level  is  intermittently  raised. 

THIS  Lake  has  a shoreline  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  much  of  it  sand  beaches, 
with  attractive  coves,  some  seven 
islands,  and  at  the  south  end  two  large 
bays  formed  by  a promontory  four 
miles  wide,  and  extending  northerly  out 
into  the  lake  ten  miles. 

In  the  southeast  bay  is  the  delta  of 
the  upper  Yellowstone  River,  three  and 
a half  miles  wide,  and  containing  many 
small  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  lake 
waters  are  equally  shallow  for  several 
hundred  yards;  these  warm,  shallow 
waters  being  filled  with  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, almost  the  sole  food  of  the  moose 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  and  equal- 
ly essential  to  the  thousands  of  wild 
fowl  as  a breeding  and  feeding  place, 
for  the  waters  of  the  river  are  too  cold 
for  any  form  of  vegetation.  Further- 
more, in  this  bay  is  Molly  Island,  the 
only  breeding  ground  of  hundreds  of 
white  pelicans  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  present  in  the  Park  during  the 
summer  months.  The  southeast  bay  is 
almost  similar,  with  the  beautiful,  wood- 
ed Peale  Island,  suitable  for  camping, 
and  an  especially  fine  place  to  observe 
the  dozens  of  moose  feeding  in  the  shal- 
low waters  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  elk  on  the  meadows  near  the 
shore,  and  on  the  nearby  hillsides.  By 
raising  the  Lake  to  the  proposed  level, 
all  the  sand  beaches,  coves,  and  all  the 
islands  with  the  exception  of  one  that 
would  still  be  marked  by  a sand  dune, 


would  be  obliterated,  while  the  water 
would  cover  thfe  lower  delta  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone for  a number  of  miles,  and  in 
addition  would  destroy  the  access  of  the 
moose  and  elk  to  the  western  bay  by  cut- 
ting off  the  shore  approach  under  the 
precipitous  rocks.  This  increased 
amount  of  water  would  also  prevent  the 
wild-fowl  from  feeding  in  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  or  elsewhere,  as  they 
are  of  the  non-diving,  or  marsh  variety, 
besides  wiping  out  the  breeding  islands 
of  the  white  pelicans,  gulls  and  terns. 
Furthermore,  this  increased  level  would 
kill  thousands  of  trees  along  the  shores 
and  in  the  coves  now  the  only  suitable 
places  for  camping,  and  in  a short  time 
these  dead  trees,  deprived  of  the  support 
of  their  roots,  would  be  blown  over, 
forming  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
to  the  higher  ground  beyond,  and  where 
they  woud  remain  undecayed  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  this  dry  and  rarified  at- 
mosphere. 

With  the  waters  rising  and  falling  at 
different  periods,  all  bushes  and  ground 
vegetation  near  the  shore  would  be  per- 
manently destroyed,  leaving  only  un- 
sightly and  ill-smelling  mud  flats,  while 
the  now  beautifully  weathered  gray 
rocks  at  the  present  water  level  would 
be  bleached  or  banded  with  the  discol- 
ored lines  of  a fluctuating  surface. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  shoreline  and 
shallow  bays  has  been  caused  by  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  a formerly 
rock-rimmed  lake.  This  detritus,  to- 
gether with  the  sand  washed  up  by  the 
waves,  have  in  the  course  of  time  made 
permanent  beaches,  at  the  outer  edge  of 
which  are  many  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  while  the  delta  of 
the  Yellowstone 
and  the  shallow 
waters  adjacent 
have  been 
formed  by  silt 
from  the  river, 
the  low  banks 
being  covered 
with  willow,  the 
winter  food  of 
the  moose,  and 
by  dense  clumps 
of  pine  into 
which  the  moose 
retreat  during 
severe  weather. 

The  injury  to 
the  driveway 
along  the  west- 
ern shore  and 
the  submersion 
of  the  peculiar 
geyser  cone  near 
the  shore  need 
not  be  discussed 
in  detail  since 
the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to 
describe  fea- 


Photograph  by  Geo.  Shiras  III. 

Pelican  Colony  on  Molly  Island  which  would  be  submerged  if  the  waters  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  were  raised. 
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Photograph  by  Geo.  Shiras  III. 

View  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley,  the  home  of  probably  1000  moose.  This  shallow  feeding  ground  would  be  destroyed 
if  Yellowstone  Lake  was  raised  and  in  place  of  green  vegetation  would  appear  an  unsightly  flat  of  mud  and  dead  trees 


tures  of  the  lake  not  well  known  to 
others. 

THE  Bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  in  December, 
provides  for  the  erection  of  a dam 
on  the  river  several  miles  below  the  out- 
let. The  increased  water  level  will  flood 
the  lower  banks  of  the  river,  its  marshes 
and  islands  and  would  back  up  the  lake 
so  as  to  cover  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  shoreline  and  all  the 
Islands.  In  many  places  the  width  of 
this  overflow  will  extend  for  a mile  or 
more.  The  Bill  grants  the  State  of 
Montana,  or  to  the  organizations  to 
which  it  may  delegate  its  authority 
(representing  purely  private  interests) 
the  perpetual  use  of  the  dam  site  and 
overflowed  territory,  involving  practic- 
ally a ceding  of  the  land  itself.  This 
will  amount  to  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
center  of  the  Park. 

In  a previous  article  I pointed  out  the 
anomalous  position  of  Yellowstone  Park 
in  the  matter  of  Government  control, 
for  not  being  in  a State  or  Territory  it 
resembles  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  any  State  or  pri- 
vate owner  for  any  purpose,  since  such 
attempted  alienation  of  its  use  would 
leave  the  area  without  any  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  thereover.  The 
State  of  Montana  would  find  itself  con- 
fronted with  grave  questions  of  juris- 
dictional control,  in  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  lands,  super  structure  and 
waters  neither  within  its  borders  nor 
contiguous  thereto. 

The  public  is  using  Yellowstone 


Park  more  each  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  customary  routes  and  camping 
places  are  overcrowded.  Many  miles  of 
new  roads  should  be  opened  up  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  portions,  the 
localities  most  seriously  threatened  by 
several  irrigation  projects.  Any  action 
which  will  circumscribe  for  present  or 
future  generations  the  largest  and  most 
popular  of  our  Parks  should  meet  with 
the  energetic  resistance  of  the  public, 
and  should  be  backed,  as  it  doubtless 
will,  by  all  broad-minded  and  provident 
members  of  our  National  Congress.  No 
plainer  test  of  vested  public  rights 
against  selfish  private  privileges  could 
be  imagined  than  this  threatened  inva- 
sion. 


HE  suggestion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  land  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Shiras  in  the  last  part  of  the  above 
article,  is  expressed  in  the  following 
memorandum  which  was  filed  with  the 
Rules  Committee  at  the  Hearing  of 
May  25,  1920,  and  printed  in  the  re- 
port. [Editors.] 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 
NOW  IN  THE  INALIENABLE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  CITI- 
ZENS OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

WHEN  this  park  was  authorized  by 
Congress  and  created  out  of 
portions  of  the  territories  of 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  there 
was  brought  into  existence  a Federal 


domain  wholly  anomalous  in  char- 
acter. Unlike  other  national  parks,  it 
does  not  lie  within  a State,  Territory, 
or  insular  possession.  In  that  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, but  lacks  its  constitutional  ori- 
gin or  provision  for  government. 

This  park  was  “dedicated  and  set 
aside  as  a public  park  and  pleasure 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people.”  As  such  it  has  been 
used  for  nearly  50  years,  and  in  its 
many  improvements  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  public 
Treasury.  Today  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
wonderland  of  the  world.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation,  scientific  research, 
the  preservation  of  wild  life,  and  in  the 
perpetual  protection  from  pollution  of 
the  waters  of  this  great  central  water- 
shed, there  should  be  a united  support 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Our  people,  in  a legal  way,  are  joint 
tenants  with  the  right  of  survivorship 
in  future  generations.  In  a moral 
sense,  at  least,  there  has  never  been 
more  clearly  created  a public  trust 
intended  for  perpetual  use  or  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  public  have  been  more 
clearly  vested  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

But  there  is  a legal  phase  which,  so 
far  as  I know,  has  never  been  present- 
ed for  public  consideration,  to  wit:  The 
practical  inability,  amounting  to  disa- 
bility, of  Congress  to  exercise  a juris- 
diction thereover  whereby  this  particu- 
lar tract  can  be  made  subject  to  its 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  94) 
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MEMORIES  OF  OLD  TRAPPING  DAYS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  TRAPPER  CAREFULLY  STUDIES  THE  HABITS  AND 
MODES  OF  LIVING  OF  THE  FUR-BEARERS  HE  CONTEMPLATES  CATCHING 


VERY7  timorous  indeed,  is  the  man 
who  has  not,  sometime  in  his  life, 
gone  out  into  the  open,  along  the 
streams,  mountains  and  valleys  in 
search  of  game.  The  enticing  voice  of 
nature  in  all  her  alluring  wiles  calls, 
and  he  has  but  to  respond.  This  primi- 
tive instinct  is  born  in  man  from  the 
inception  of  time  and  is  ever  predomi- 
nant. 

We  easily  recall  the  times  when  we 
“sneaked”  Dad’s  old  blunderbuss  and 
hiked  away  from  the  house  with  a dog 
as  our  only  companion — a hunter.  Or 
with  a can  of  worms,  a willow  pole,  pin 
and  piece  of  string  as  our  tackle  outfit, 
made  down  the  long  dusty  road  for  the 
old  sucker  hole  in  Skin-o-hollow  creek. 
And  when  we  came  home,  in  trepida- 
tion, bare  footed,  stone  bruised,  dirty, 
with  clothes  torn  and  tried  to  sneak  in 
the  back  way  from  Dad,  how  he  met  us 
at  the  woodshed.  We  expected  a thrash- 
ing and  we  were  perfectly  willing  to 
take  one;  the  fun  had  been  well  worth 
it.  We  whimpered,  but  Dad  did  not 
wallop  us.  We  perceived  a far-away 
look  in  his  eyes — a strange  softening, 
like  bright  sunlight  on  a cloudy  day 
overspread  his  face,  and  with  a hasty 
reprimand,  he  sent  us  blubbering  and 
without  supper  to  bed.  Dear  old  Dad, 
his  load  was  heavy  those  days — we 
know  now.  Then  there  were  the  many 
expeditions  to  the  woods  and  fields  car- 
rying a bundle  of  traps  over  our  backs, 
painstakingly  distributing  them  in  like- 
ly looking  spots,  sprinkling  the  bait 
with  anise  oil,  perhaps,  for  a lure. 

Oh,  yes!  Tfye  trapping  days,  how 
vividly  they  confront  us!  We  recall 
with  keen  satisfaction  our  luck,  more 
forcibly  perhaps,  because  of  the 
clothes,  new  gun  or  some  long-cher- 
ished present  we  had  purchased  for 
ourselves  with  the  money  obtained 
from  selling  the  fur.  And  the  Lord 
knows  we  needed  the  money  to  use  in 
so  many  different  ways. 

We  read  in  a vague  way  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  of 
Canada  and  suppose  that  most  of  our 
furs  come  from  the  wilds  of  that  coun- 
try, trapped  by  the  Indians  and  French 
Canadians  who  make  trapping  their 
vocation.  However,  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  in  the  United  States  are  men  and 
boys  who  trap  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  on  account  of  restrictions  or 
scarcity  of  the  game  in  their  respective 
localities  the  business  as  applied  to 
them  would  more  properly  be  termed 
their  avocation;  nevertheless  their 
catch  of  furs  is  enormous  each  year. 

The  person  who  purchases  his  first 
dozen  steel  traps  to  try  out  the  sport, 
and  does  not  have  much  success,  usual- 
ly gives  it  up,  but  the  person  who  starts 
out  determined  to  succeed,  and  does  not 
let  failure  the  first  year  discourage  him, 
but  continues  the  next  year,  getting 
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more  traps,  generally  is  rewarded  by 
more  or  less  success.  For  the  trapping 
game  is  similar  to  any  other,  in  that  it 
takes  perseverance  to  win. 

THE  young  trapper  must  not  expect 
to  catch  all  the  game  the  first 
year.  It  takes  experience,  so  he 
must  not  be  discouraged.  The  next  sea- 
son he  ought  to  do  better,  if  he  studies 
the  game  that  inhabits  his  locality.  It  is 
essential  to  learn  the  habits  and  modes 
of  living  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  he 
contemplates  catching. 

It  is  a mistake  at  first  to  place  too 


The  author  on  his  trapping  ground 


many  traps  out;  put  out  just  enough 
so  you  can  look  after  them  handily. 
Should  you  dwell  on  a farm  maybe  you 
will  confine  your  trapping  to  your  own 
land  at  first,  extending  the  lines  as  the 
catch  warrants.  It  is  much  better  to 
set  twenty-five  traps  judiciously,  keep- 
ing them  well  baited  and  looking  after 
them  right  than  to  have  seventy-five 
placed  indifferently  over  larger  terri- 
tory and  not  visiting  the  line  often. 

During  the  writer’s  experience  in 
trapping  he  has  found  the  fox  to  be  the 
hardest  animal  to  catch.  For  down- 
right cunningness  and  meanness,  Rey- 
nard is  unquestionably  in  a class  of  his 
own.  This  animal  at  present  is  probably 
hunted  with  hounds  more  than  it  is 
trapped,  furnishing  sport  for  hunters 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  On  days 
when  the  fox  is  inclined  to  circle  on  its 
runways  the  hunter  stations  himself  at 
some  advantageous  location  for  a shot. 
In  England  and  some  localities  in  this 


country,  annual  fox  hunts  are  held;  the 
hunters  following  the  hounds  on  horse- 
back. There  are  no  set  rules  to  adhere 
to  in  going  after  a fox.  He  may  be 
caught  sometimes  as  easily  as  a rabbit. 
Then,  again,  he’s  very  elusive;  but, 
above  all,  try  not  to  be  surpised  at  any- 
thing this  animal  may  do. 

One  time  in  the  summer  I happened 
to  run  across  a nest  of  two  'young  foxes, 
about  half  grown,  in  an  old  hollow  tree. 
I took  the  whelps  home  and  made  a 
strong  cage  to  keep  them  in,  using 
planks  for  the  floor,  and  I put  a strip 
of  galvanized  iron  two  feet  up  the  sides, 
then  inch  wire  mesh  to  the  top.  I 
placed  metal  collars  around  their  necks 
with  heavy  dog  chains  attached,  fasten- 
ing the  chains  securely  to  rings  in  the 
floor.  I guess  I kept  them  in  captivity 
for  a month  and  thought  I had  them 
permanently. 

Every  night,  on  the  wooded  hills  back 
of  the  farm,  I heard  the  old  fox  call  to 
its  young,  and  one  morning,  going  out 
to  care  for  them  as  usual,  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  cage  empty.  In  some 
manner  they  had  neatly  slipped  their 
collars  and  gotten  out.  Examining  the 
cage  and  traces  I found  the  collars  in- 
tact hanging  to  the  chains  and  I dis- 
covered a small  furrow-like  hole  in  one 
corner  of  the  cage;  but  I looked  with 
skepticism  on  the  theory  that  they  had 
gained  their  freedom  via  this  small 
opening,  and  I credited  the  old  fox  with 
having  a hand  in  the  break-away. 

ABOUT  the  most  unique  method  I 
ever  knew  of  trying  to  trap  a fox 
was  once  when  a man  placed  a 
rooster  and  hen  in  a dry-goods  box, 
nailing  board  slats  on  one  side  of  the 
box  and  taking  it  to  some  woods  which 
he  knew  foxes  inhabited.  He  covered 
the  ground  all  around  with  traps,  con- 
cealing them  with  leaves.  He  figured 
that  the  rooster  would  crow  early  in  the 
morning  and  draw  the  foxes.  The  ruse 
evidently  worked,  for  when  he  went  to 
the  spot  the  next  day  the  box  and  traps 
were  there  but  no  fowl  or  foxes. 

A practical  method  used  successfully 
to  trap  foxes  is  to  set  the  traps  in  moss 
on  the  runways,  embedding  them  in  the 
moss  and  covering  them  with  wet 
leaves.  Wear  gloves  on  hands,  and  be 
careful  not  to  leave  any  foot-prints 
nearby.  In  fact,  the  trapper  should  use 
precaution  to  leave  as  little  human 
scent  behind  him  as  possible,  especially 
when  making  sets  for  the  fox,  as  it  is 
the  human  scent  they  fear  and  are 
wary  of. 

A piece  of  roasted  cheese  is  good  bait 
for  a fox.  One  trapper  used  to  make  a 
bed  of  wood  ashes,  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral smaller  beds.  He  placed  scraps  of 
meat  in  the  beds,  gradually  enticing 
them  to  eat  the  meat  in  the  smaller 
beds  until  they  ventured  to  the  bait  in 
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the  large  bed  where  the  traps  were  set. 

One  trapper  who  was  familiar  with 
their  runways  made  deadfalls,  skilfully 
camouflaging  them  with  leaves  and 
grass.  He  placed  heavy  mesh  wire 
about  a foot  from  the  ground,  staking 
each  corner  of  the  strip  securely,  and 
put  it  at  the  foot  of  a bank  on  the 
runway  where  the  fox  would  naturally 
make  a jump.  As  he  jumped  into  the 
wire  his  legs  would  be  secured;  in  try- 
ing to  get  free  his  legs  would  keep 
slipping  through  the  mesh,  similar  to 
sinking  down  in  quicksand. 

Two  foxes  were  recently  caught  in 
this  way:  A farmer’s  cow  died  and  the 
ground  being  frozen  the  farmer  did  not 
bury  it  at  the  time  but  loaded  it  onto 
a stone  boat,  and  hitching  a team  of 
horses  to  the  boat  drew  the  cow  a few 
rods  back  of  the  barnyard,  leaving  it  on 
top  of  the  ground.  He  happened  to  see 
a fox  eating  of  the  carcass  one  day,  so 
he  set  some  traps  around  it,  without 
any  success.  He  finally  made  a new 
set,  shifting  the  traps  a few  feet. 

It  snowed  early  that  night,  just 
enough  to  cover  the  traps.  When  the 
foxes  came  for  their  accustomed  meal 
they  avoided  the  old  sets,  and  in  so 
doing  were  caught  in  the  new  sets.  This 
is  a good  stunt  to  try  on  any  animal; 
to  shift  the  traps,  when  after  a reason- 
able time  you  do  not  make  a catch.  In 
fact  it  is  often  necessary  to  do  this  'On 
account  of  weather  changes.  Heavy 
snow,  a bank  cave-in  or  a log  rolling 
will  spring  the  jaws  of  the  trap  making 
it  worthless  until  reset.  After  a cold, 
snowy  snap,  when  it  thaws  so  the 
ground  is  bare,  in  spots,  the  coon  like 
the  skunk  will  oome  out  of  his  hole  to 
forage.  Then  the  trap  line  should  be 
carefully  gone  over — reset  and  fresh- 
ly baited — making  such  changes  as 
deemed  practical. 

1AM  somewhat  partial  to  the  raccoon, 
having  a conservative  attitude 
toward  this  animal,  and  I never  feel 
any  personal  pique  toward  those  I don’t 
catch.  This  bit  of  sentiment  on  my 
part  was  probably  first  instigated  as  a 
result  of  a boyhood  incident  still  re- 
membered, and  which  causes  laughter 
whenever  recalled,  wherein  a coon 
played  a prominent  part. 

We  boys  caught  a young  coon  and 
fixed  a place  for  him  over  the  granary 
in  the  cow  barn.  He  had  a chain  and 
collar  on  him  and  was  fastened  to  a 
staple  in  a beam.  He  had  clean  straw 
for  bedding,  and  his  nest,  a sort  of  dark 
niche,  was  warm  so  he  grew  fat  and 
very  tame.  An  alley-way  led  by  his 
nest  and  directly  across  from  him  was 
a boxstall  which  held  a big  twenty-four 
hundred  pound  bull.  It  used  to  furnish 
us  boys  much  amusement  to  play  a 
trick  on  those  who  would  go  through  the 
alley-way  to  look  at  the  bull.  We’d  puli 
sharply  on  the  coon’s  chain  and  he’d 
bark  and  make  a jump  for  the  unsus- 
pecting party  who  generally  yelled  and 
was  frightened  away. 

Coon  hunting  is  exciting  sport.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  we  start 
out  a-foot  in  the  evening  carrying  lan- 
terns and  with  good  dogs.  The  dogs 
strike  a coon  track  and  tree  him.  The 
coon  hides  perfectly  still  and  in  thick 


woods  on  a dark  night  it  takes  some 
time  before  we  discern  him.  But  we 
know  from  the  yelping  of  the  dogs  that 
he’s  in  the  tree.  Then  we  see  his  eyes 
shinning  like  balls  of  fire  and  shoot 
him  with  a small  calibre  rifle  or  re- 
volver, not  always  dislodging  him, 
though,  for  should  he  be  lodged  in  a 
crotch  of  the  tree,  some  one  will  have 
to  climb  up  and  bring  him  down.  A 
more  sportsman-like  way  is  to'  chop  the 
tree  down,  or  wait  until  daylight, 
thereby  giving  him  a fighting  chance 
with  the  dogs  when  he  strikes  the 
ground. 

It  takes  a gritty  dog  to  kill  a coon; 
one  weighing  thirty  pounds  will  hustle 
two  dogs.  A good  way  to  break  in  a 
young  dog  for  coons  is  to  take  him 
along  hunting  with  an  old  dog. 

The  coon  delights  in  a hollow  tree 
for  a home  nest  and  under  favorable 
conditions  will  spend  his  lifetime  in  the 


A good  place  to  set  a mink  trap 

same  thicket.  The  male  forages  at 
night.  In  corn  fields  you  will  see  ears 
of  corn  strewn  here  and  there  on  the 
ground  partly  eaten.  That  is  the  work 
of  a coon  and  is  a good  place  to  trap 
them.  They  relish  wild  honey,  robbing 
the  bees  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor, 
and  like  the  mink  are  expert  fishermen, 
cleaning  out  entirely  a hole  of  suckers. 
They  will  spend  hours  hunting  up  and 
down  a creek  for  crawfish.  Place  traps 
along  the  creek.  Set  a brand  new  trap 
in  the  water  for  coon  and  it  will  often 
attract  them.  Coons  will  choose  large 
brush  piles  and  places  where  trees  have 
been  felled  in  a mass,  causing  a laby- 
rinth of  limbs  and  trunks,  for  a re- 
treat. When  signs  are  seen  of  their 
work  such  as  the  chewing  of  a rotten 
log,  or  scratches  on  a tree  trunk,  then 
sets  should  be  made.  The  meat  of  a 
young  coon  is  very  good  eating,  when 
thoroughly  parboiled  and  roasted. 

Coons,  like  the  skunk,  differ  from  the 
mink  in  that  they  will  den  up  when  fat, 


not  stirring  much  until  about  mating 
time,  while  the  male  mink  is  nearly  al- 
ways traveling.  A bold  destroyer, 
feared  and  dreaded  by  the  other  ani- 
mals, and  growing  larger  and  more 
courageous  than  the  weasel,  he  does  not 
confine  his  hunting  operations  to  any 
one  province,  but  woe  to  the  unlucky 
rabbit,  partridge  or  other  game  he 
comes  across. 

He  does  not  he^jtate  to  attack  and 
beat  animals  three  times  his  size.  He 
varies  in  color  from  a light  to  a very 
dark  brown.  His  home  is  wherever  he 
happens  to  be  until  he  makes  a kill, 
then  he  drags  the  victim  to  the  home 
den.  In  cold  weather  the  mink  family 
will  migrate  to  low  swamps  where  it 
is  warmer  and  game  is  plentiful,  with 
an  occasional  dash  out  to  the  open,  as 
he  is  always  ready  to  pounce  on  some 
victim. 

Low-lying  swamps  are  good  trapping 
grounds,  many  mink  being  caught  in 
them,  but  it  is  also  hard  work  for  the 
reason  that  such  ground,  being  largely 
of  a porous,  boggy  nature,  the  ad- 
vantages are  with  the  mink.  Here  he 
can  travel  over  large  areas  and  under 
the  surface  as  he  pleases,  making  it 
difficult  to  always  make  the  sets  just 
right. 

One  time  while  examining  some  traps 
set  for  mink  in  a swamp,  I found  that 
one  had  gotten  caught  but  had  gotten 
out  of  the  trap  and  gone.  The  fresh 
tracks  on  the  snow  were  very  plain,  so  I 
tracked  him  a few  rods  until  I came 
to  a pond  of  water  and  gave  him  up. 
But  my  dog  swam  across  the  pond, 
picked  up  the  track  on  the  ether  side 
and  started  off  on  the  trail. 

I detoured  around  the  pond  and  followed 
after  the  dog.  Walking  along  I would 
see  the  tracks  then  lose  them  for  a while 
as  the  mink  traveled  under  the  surface, 
and  then  finding  the  tracks  again  as  the 
mink  came  out  on  solid  ground  further 
on.  The  trail  wended  this  way  for  at 
least  four  miles.  I finally  came  up  to 
the  dog  and  found  that  he  had  the 
mink  cooped  up  in  a hole  under  a tree 
stump. 

This  dog  was  half  shepherd  and  half 
hound.  He  was  well  trained,  knew  his 
business  and  liked  it. 

Many  times  he  has  trailed  a coon  into 
a hollow  log  or  some  burrow,  and  I’d  dig 
and  poke  around  with  shovel  or  stick, 
until  he  came  out  and  I could  count  on 
him  to  catch  the  animal  every  time. 

He  carried  many  scars  on  his  head 
where  animals  had  deeply  cut  him  with 
their  fangs.  On  the  trail  he  would  soon 
out-distance  me  and  when  he  had  run 
the  game  to  a finality,  before  I came 
up  to  him  I could  distinguish  from  his 
bark  and  growl  whether  it  was  a coon, 
skunk  >or  mink  he  had  cornered.  And 
I could  also  tell  whether  he  had  the 
game  dead  to  rights  and  the  capture 
would  be  easy  or  if  I would  have  some 
trouble. 

A FRIEND  and  I once  had  a line  of 
traps  out  in  partnership  and  one 
day  we  tracked  a mink  into  a 
fallen  hollow  tree.  The  cavity  at  one 
end,  where  the  mink  entered,  was  large 
enough  to  thrust  my  hand  into  and 
(continued  on  page  90 
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DOCTOR  HENSHALL  IN  POMPEII 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “ BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS  ” FINDS  MUCH 
TO  INTEREST  HIM  IN  MANY  FAMOUS  CITIES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 

TWENTY-SECOND  PAPER 


JUST  before  Judjje  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  and  I departed  on  our  trip 
through  the  interior  of  Greece  we 
had  dined  aboard  the  Pensacola,  the 
flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Frank- 
lin. We  were  the  guests  of  our  friend 
Captain  George  Dewey,  the  commander 
of  the  Pensacola,  who  was  later  to 
become  the  Hero  of  Manila  and  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Navy.  The  Pensacola  was 
an  old  frigate  with  auxiliary  steam 
equipment,  and  was  to  sail  for  the 
United  States  the  following  August,  it 
then  being  April,  and  I had  promised 
Dewey  to  go  home  with  him,  but  owing 
to  later  instructions  he  did  not  return 
until  the  following  spring.  At  that 
time  Captain  Dewey  and  I were  about 
the  same  size  and  weight,  and  each  had 
a gray  mustache  and  gray  hair,  and 
owing  to  this  resemblance  I had  been 
mistaken  for  him  several  times  while 
wandering  about  the  city  of  Athens. 

On  the  night  after  our  return  from 
our  trip  through  the  interior  of  Greece, 
we  attended  the  theater  and  witnessed 
a good  performance  of  the  Barber  of 
Seville.  Across  the  auditorium  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  our  box  was  the 
royal  box  in  which  were  the  Queen  and 
her  three  sons,  George,  Constantine  and 
a younger  one.  We  noticed  that  we 
were  evidently  the  subject  of  some  con- 
tention among  them,  as  they  leveled 
their  opera-glasses  in  our  direction,  and 
nodded  and  shook  their  heads,  and  were 
seemingly  not  mutually  convinced  as  to 
our  identity. 

On  the  next  day  we  dined  by  appoint- 
ment with  our  Minister  to  Greece,  Mr. 
Fearn,  of  New  Orleans,  and  his  hand- 
some wife  and  accomplished  daughters. 
Another  guest  was  our  friend  Captain 
Dewey.  During  the  dinner,  Dewey,  ad- 
dressing us  said: 

“Were  you  fellows  at  the  opera  last 
night?”  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  continued:  “Of  course.  I went 
to  the  Palace  this  morning  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  King  and  Queen,  as  we 
sail  for  Leghorn  to-morrow,  and  while 
there  the  Queen  remarked  that  two  of 
my  officers  were  at  the  opera  last  night, 
and  added  that  at  first  she  thought  one 
of  them  was  myself;  I assured  her, 
however,  that  they  were  friends  of 
mine  from  the  United  States.” 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Piraeus  Har- 
bor, five  miles  from  Athens,  and  board- 
ed the  steamer  for  Constantinople.  Be- 
fore sailing  we  saw  the  Pensacola 
steam  out  for  Leghorn,  and  an  hour 
later  our  ship  sailed  for  Turkey.  Soon 
after  entering  the  Dardanelles  we  came 
to  Abydos,  the  narrowest  part,  where  it 
is  related  that  Leander  nightly  swam 
across  to  Sestos  to  meet  his  sweetheart 
Hero,  the  lovely  priestess.  Many  cent- 
uries later  Lord  Byron,  emulating  Le- 
ander, also  swam  across  the  narrow 


channel,  and  in  a little  poem  befitting 
the  occasion  alluded  to  it  in  this  wise, 
Byronically  speaking: 

“But  since  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story. 

To  woo-and-Lord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  love,  as  I for  glory.” 

After  sailing  through  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  we  entered  the  Bosphorus  and 
soon  arrived  at  Constantinople. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  with  its  pal- 
aces, villas,  mosques,  domes  and 
cupolas,  interspersed  with  cypress 
and  yew,  when  viewed  from  the  Bos- 
phorus or  from  Scutari,  opposite,  is  the 
finest  and  handsomest  city  in  the  world ; 
and  one  who  has  an  eye  for  artistic 
effect  and  scenic  beauty,  would  better 
let  it  go  at  that  and  forego  entering 
the  dark  and  dirty  city  with  its  steep 
and  narrow  streets,  infested,  as  they 
were  during  our  visit,  by  thousands  of 
homeless  dogs.  These  dogs  were  the 
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scavengers  of  the  city,  and  the  ugly, 
yellow  curs  had  full  possession  of  the 
courts  and  streets,  where  they  slept  and 
sunned  themselves  by  day,  and  roamed 
about  at  night  in  search  of  garbage, 
and  made  night  hideous  with  barking. 

Constantinople,  then,  was  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  world  with  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  a million,  one-third 
being  Christians  of  various  nationali- 
ties and  denominations,  who  occupied 
the  principal  portion  of  the  city  known 
as  Pera  and  Galata.  Along  the  Bos- 
phorus, close  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
are  palaces,  forts,  villas  and  gardens, 
and  the  water  being  many  fathoms  deep 
the  largest  battleship  could  be  safely 
moored  alongside;  and  the  splendid 
harbor  of  the  Golden  Horn  might  ac- 
commodate the  largest  navy  afloat. 
Plying  along  the  water  front  were  fine 
and  fast  pleasure  steamers,  running  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  many  thousands  of 
caiques,  a shallow  hybrid  between  a 
canoe  and  a gondola,  skimmed  the  blue 
water  all  day  long. 

The  city  is  built  on  a steep  hillside, 
crowned  at  the  top  by  cemeteries  em- 
bowered in  cypress  and  yew.  Except  in 
the  principal  streets,  carrages  were 
seldom  seen,  and  everything  seemed  to 
be  carried  from  the  water  front  to  the 
hotels  and  stores  by  low,  squat  Turkish 
porters,  who  possessed  great  strength. 


With  a shelf-like  pad  between  their  , 
shoulders  I have  seen  them  with  two 
trunks  on  their  backs  and  with  a port- 
manteau in  each  hand  climb  the  steep 
ascent  without  pausing  to  rest. 

Stamboul,  across  the  Golden  Horn,  is 
the  real  Turkish  Constantinople,  where 
may  be  seen  the  tombs  of  the  Sultans, 
palaces,  many  mosques  and  Turkish  an- 
tiquities, but  the  streets  are  dirty  and 
squalid,  and  the  houses  small  and 
crowded.  The  famous  Seraglio  occupies 
a space  of  a mile  or  more  in  extent,  and 
is  shut  in  by  high  walls  and  towers,  the 
principal  gate  being  the  Sublime  Porte 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  a public  square  near  the 
old  Hippodrome  are  some  demolished 
statues  and  columns,  and  here  may 
also  be  seen  the  Golden  Tripod  that  once 
spanned  the  fissure  of  Mt.  Parnassus, 
the  seat  of  the  Pythian  Oracle.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Bosphorus  is  Scutari, 
where  the  gilded  dome  of  the  renowned 
mosque  of  the  St.  Sophia  looms  up  as  a j 
landmark  for  many  miles  around.  But  j 
none  of  the  mosques  of  Constantinople 
can  compare  with  those  of  Cairo  for 
beauty,  wealth  or  magnificence. 

Of  course  we  went  to  see  the  Der- 
vishes, both  whirling  and  .howling. 
Dervish  is  Arabic  for  “fakir”,  and  fa- 
kirs they  surely  were.  The  whirling 
dervish  is  dressed  in  a loose  gray  skirt, 
reaching  the  knees,  with  a tight  waist. 
He  whirls  or  spins  in  one  spot,  like  a 
top  or  human  teetotum  for  minutes  at 
a time,  his  skirt  standing  out  like  an 
inflated  balloon.  It  was  a very  poor 
show  at  best  to  a foreign  devil,  but  to 
the  natives  it  was  a solemn  and  awe- 
some thing.  The  howling  dervishes  per- 
formed in  a kind  of  theater  with  a 
gallery  in  the  rear  for  strangers,  and 
latticed  galleries  for  the  native  women. 

The  howling  dervishes,  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  were  lined  up  against 
the  rear  wall  of  the  stage,  and  facing 
the  audience,  swayed  from  side  to  side 
with  a uniform  movement,  while  they 
recited  in  unison  a syncopated  chant, 
for  an  hour  or  two.  When  one  began 
to  tire,  or  was  overcome  with  the  ex- 
citement, another  soon  took  his  place,, 
and  among  others  were  one  or  two  stout 
porters.  I had  seen  much  better  per- 
formances at  a southern  negro  camp 
meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
stunt,  op  during  an  intermission,  some 
sick  babies  were  laid  in  a row  upon  the 
floor,  which  were  to  be  healed  by  an 
officiating  priest,  who  was  to  walk  on 
their  bodies.  But  I noticed  that  he  was 
supported  by  two  salwart  assistants, 
one  on  either  side,  who  held  him  up  so 
that  only  his  toes  touched  the  bodies  of 
the  infants,  and  apparently  they  were 
none  the  worse  for  the  illusion,  though 
there  seemed  to  be  some  commotion  be- 
hind the  latticed  shutters  of  the  women’s 
quarters  during  the  performance. 
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WHEN  we  were  about  to  embark 
for  our  return  to  Athens  from 
Constantinople,  and  were  being 
rowed  to  the  steamer  in  a caique,  we 
were  hailed  by  an  official  in  another 
boat  who  shouted  “Passe-port,  passe- 
port!”  But  our  passports  were  at  the 
bottom  of  our  trunks,  we  having  had  no 
use  for  them  except  to  have  them  vised 
by  the  Turkish  consul  at  Athens  before 
sailing  for  Constantinople.  As  the 
officer  came  alongside  we  handed  him 
our  visiting  cards  and  a couple  of  five- 
franc  pieces  which  seemed  to  be  satis- 
factory as  he  accepted  them  graciously, 
lifted  his  cap,  said  “mille  merci”  and 
departed  in  search  of  other  game. 

On  reaching  Athens  we  found  a lot 
of  forwarded  mail,  and  among  it  was 
a deed  or  some  document  that  was  to  be 
executed  before  the  American  consul  by 
Longworth.  Going  to  the  consulate  we 
found  Mr.  Moffet,  the  consul,  to  whom 
the  Judge  said: 

“I  suppose,  Mr.  Moffet,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  I be  identified?” 

“Oh,  no,  Judge  Longworth,  I know 
you  very  well  by  sight.  I am  from  New 
Jersey,  but  my  mother  resides  in  Cin- 
cinnati, not  far  from  your  home,  and  I 
have  seen  you  several  times  when  pass- 
ing.” 

The  document  being  properly  exe- 
cuted there  was  a ring  at  the  door  bell, 
and  a servant  announced  to  Mr.  Moffet 
that  a man  who  had  called  several  times 
about  his  passport  desired  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Moffet  then  said: 

“This  is  somewhat  of  a coincidence, 
for  this  man  claims  to  be  from  Cincin- 
nati, also;  he  is  a German  who  was 
robbed  of  his  money  and  passport  when 
on  his  way  from  Patras  to  this  city.” 
“Let’s  have  a look  at  him,”  said  Long- 
worth.  When  the  man  appeared  he  ad- 
dressed him,  saying,  “Tell  us  what  you 
know  about  Cincinnati.” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “there  is  a big  sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Ohio  river 
from  Cincinnati  to  Covington,  Kentuc- 
ky; and  the  big  Music  Hall  opposite 
Washington  Park;  and  Young’s  Beer 
Hall—” 

“That’s  enough,”  laughed  the  Judge, 
“you  are  from  Cincinnati  all  right,”  and 
gave  him  a couple  of  sovereigns  to  help 
him  along.  Then  turning  to  me  he  said : 
“Now,  don’t  say  that,  after  all,  the 
world’s  a small  place,  for  I think  I’ve 
heard  something  like  it  before.” 

On  the  next  day  we  left  Athens  for 
Brindisi,  Italy,  two  or  three  days’  sail 
across  the  Adriatic.  When  our  ship 
steamed  out  of  Pirasus  harbor  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  passengers 
were  seated  at  dinnei ; among  them  we 
noticed  Mr.  Fred  L'tuglass  and  his 
white  wife,  but  Longworth  merely  said 
“Civis  Africcmus  sum.”  He  was  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  not  at 
its  head  as  on  the  Egyptian  steamer 
between  Alexandria  and  Athens.  Every 
one  seemed  gay  and  happy,  but  that 
night  a violent  storm  arose  that  lasted 
during  the  entire  voyage.  The  ship, 
being  in  light  ballast,  and  high  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  sea  very  choppy  and 
breaking  over  the  deck  constantly,  she 
was  bounced  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
tide  like  the  proverbial  cork.  Long- 
worth  and  I enjoyed  our  meals  alone,  as 


all  of  the  other  passengers  were  either 
seasick  or  confined  to  their  staterooms 
during  the  voyage,  and  it  required  the 
services  of  the  waiters  to  hold  our 
dishes  on  the  table,  notwithstanding  the 
racks. 

FROM  Brindisi  we  went  at  once  by 
rail  to  Naples,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  city  of  Italy.  It  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  most  beautiful 
bay  in  the  world,  while  its  surroundings 
are  unusually  attractive  and  rich  in 
scenic  beauty.  Across  the  bay  lies  the 
charming  little  island  Capri  with  its 
wonderful  blue  grotto,  and  on  a pro- 
motory  jutting  out  into  the  sea  is  peer- 
less Sorrento,  “the  garden  of  the 
world,”  adding  its  charms  to  the  tur- 
quoise sea  and  azure  sky,  which  are  pro- 
verbial for  cerulean  loveliness.  The  cli- 
mate is  simply  delightful  and  restful  . 

The  encircling  hills  are  crowned  with 
castles,  palaces  and  villas  embowered  in 
lovely  gardens  and  groves  of  living 
green;  among  them,  St.  Elmo.  Nuovo 
and  Ovo,  while  not  far  away  is  old 
Vesuvius,  which  was  then  in  a moderate 
stage  of  eruption.  As  I awoke,  through 
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the  night,  at  my  hotel,  I could  see 
through  the  window  the  welling  up  of 
the  pent-up  fires  as  they  burst  forth  on 
the  still  night. 

The-  streets  of  Naples  are  straight 
and  of  good  width  and  paved  with  blocks 
of  lava,  over  which  carriages  are  driven 
at  full  speed,  the  drivers  cracking  their 
long  whips  to  clear  the  way,  for  if  one 
should  be  knocked  down  or  run  over  he 
is  immediately  arrested  and  fined  for  his 
carelessness.  The  shops  are  neat  and 
their  wares  attractive.  Naples  is  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  work  in  cameos,  coral, 
lava  and  tortoise  shell  jewelry  and  orna- 
ments. It  has  several  hundred  churches 
containing  many  fine  paintings  by  the 
best  artists,  old  and  modern.  There 
are  many  fine  public  buildings  including 
the  University  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, libraries  and  the  National 
Museum  and  the  wonderful  Marine 
Aquarium  exhibiting  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  sea,  as  sea-anemones,  corals, 
sea  urchins,  crinoids  and  other  inverte- 
brates in  something  like  their  original 
habitat,  and  in  their  living  coloration. 

The  National  Museum  has  a wonder- 
ful collection  of  archaeological  treasures, 
most  of  which  were  exhumed  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  many 
apartments  of  the  Museum  are  stored 
with  priceless  relics  of  ancient  art.  In 


one  apartment  is  the  “secret  chamber,” 
containing  certain  relics  from  Pompeii, 
to  which  gentlemen  only  are  admitted; 
no  lady  can  enter  the  room,  nor  would 
she  want  to  if  she  knew  its  contents. 
Among  the  many  articles  recovered 
from  the  buried  cities,  the  most  inter- 
esting to  Longworth  and  me  were  the 
hunting  and  fishing  implements;  the 
fish-hooks,  especially,  were  of  good  and 
practical  shape  in  shank,  bend  and  barb. 
We  were  also  much  interested  and  im- 
pressed with  the  surgical  and  dental  in- 
struments, which  though  rather  rude  in 
design  and  finish,  were  evidently  well- 
fitted  for  their  purposes.  Many  other 
things,  which  we  had  imagined  to  be  of 
recent  origin,  were  well  represented  in 
the  collection,  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  entirely  new  under  the  sun. 

POMPEII  and  Herculaneum,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  are  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Riviera,  and  their  history  is  most 
unique  and  remarkable.  Overwhelmed 
and  buried,  in  79  A.  D.,  by  an  avalanche 
of  mud,  lava  and  ashes  to  a depth  of 
from  seventy  to  a hundred  feet,  during 
a violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  they  re- 
mained buried  for  nearly  2000  years. 
After  several  tentative  and  desultatory 
attempts,  a final  and  successful  excava- 
tion was  made  in  1860,  by  which  was 
disclosed  to  view  its  well-paved  streets, 
forum,  temples,  theaters,  public  build- 
ings, many  residences  and  shops,  baths 
and  fountains.  The  general  effect  of 
the  exhumed  city  is  not  at  all  disap- 
pointing to  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  ancient  Rome,  for  both  cities  were  at 
their  height  of  prosperity  and  import- 
ance when  the  disaster  occurred. 

True,  the  roofs,  doors  and  windows  are 
lacking,  but  otherwise  the  fire-resisting 
structures  still  remain  in  their  original 
state.  On  the  inside  walls  of  some  of 
the  more  pretentious  residences  or  pal- 
aces are  still  to  be  seen  fine  fresco  paint- 
ings of  various  subjects  and  scenes, 
some  of  heroic  size,  the  pigments  appar- 
ently as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on.  The 
lava  blocks  of  the  streets  still  show 
the  deep  ruts  made  hy  chariot  wheels) 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
two-wheeled  car  was  as  popular  then  as 
the  automobile  of  the  present  day, 
though  not  so  great  a menace  to  the 
pedestrians,  inasmuch  as  the  sidewalks 
were  elevated  considerably  above  the 
street.  On  some  of  the  walls  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  rude  announce- 
ments, scratched  in  red  pigment,  of  poli- 
ticians running  for  municipal  offices; 
and  considering  the  great  influence  of 
women  at  that  time  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
franchise  and  suffrage,  if  not  the  right 
to  hold  office! 

Mt.  Vesuvius  is  circular  in  shape  and 
rises  from  the  plain  of  Campania  to  a 
height  of  about  four  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  We  engaged  a carriage 
and  driver  for  its  ascent,  and  on  a 
bright,  sunny  morning  we  started  from 
our  hotel,  driving  along  the  bay  to  Por- 
tici.  From  that  town  we  drove  grad- 
ually upward,  passing  through  vine- 
yards, interspersed  with  strips  of  rough 
ground  strewn  with  pieces  of  broken 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  84) 
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OLD  ALBERT  OF  CHEMUNG  LAKE 

PART  TWO  OF  A STORY  OF  A TRIP  THROUGH  THE  BURLEIGH  LAKE  REGION 
OF  ONTARIO  AND  SOME  LEGENDS  TOLD  BY  AN  OJIBWAY  INDIAN 

By  CHARLES  MEAKINS 


SUN-UP  saw  old  Albert  and  me  all 
ready  for  the  paddle  and,  slipping 
the  canoe  over  the  dam,  we  started 
through  the  short  reach  to  the  canyon- 
like entrance  into  Long  Lake.  It  may  be 
well  to  digress  here  and  speak  of  the 
unusual  formation  of  these  lakes  which 
is  so  apparent  at  this  spot. 

Geologists  have  said  that  Lake  Onta- 
rio in  ages  past  was  the  crater  of  a huge 
volcano.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so — 
science  alone  can  prove  that — but  these 
lakes  a hundred  miles  north  of  Lake  On- 
tario certainly  show  volcanic  origin  or 
upheaval.  This  is  more  noticeable  in 
Long  Lake  than  in  any  of  the  others. 
This  lake  is  twelve  miles  long  and  at  its 
widest  point  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  wide.  It  is  simply  a rift  in  the 
rock  surface  of  the  earth.  The  sides  are 
sheer  and  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  and  in  its  entire 
length  only  affords  one  or  two  possible 
landings  for  a canoe  and  those  only  con- 
sist of  a shelf  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the 
wall-like  sides. 

The  depths  of  the  lake  are  unknown. 
Lumbermen  years  ago  while  rafting  logs 
down  the  lake,  tried  to  anchor  their  log- 
ging chains  but  were  unable  to  reach 
bottom  and  when  looking  at  the  steep 
walls  that  seemingly  reach  to  the  sky, 
one  wonders  just  how  deep  the  lake 
must  be. 

The  trout  fishing  here  is  excellent  but 
during  the  summer  the  fish  are  in  the 
deep  and  colder  waters  and  can  only  be 
taken  with  a copper  line.  I prefer  the 
copper  line  to  the  heavily  “leaded”  silk 
one  as  the  former  allows  one  to  play  the 
fish  without  being  hampered  by  the 
heavy  weight  necessary  to  take  the  silk 
line  deep  enough.  Care  must  be  taken 
with  the  copper  line  to  avoid  “kinking” 
it  when  letting 
out  or  reeling  in; 

— one  kink  and 
line  and  fish  are 
well  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake. 

We  spent  the 
morning  with  the 
trout,  which  to 
most  fishermen  is 
the  king  sport  of 
fresh-water  fish- 
ing. We  shore- 
dinnered  mid  way 
down  the  lake  at 
Trout  Lake  por- 
tage— a fissure  in 
the  south  shore, 
which  breaks 
through  the  mas- 
sive wall.  Trout 
Lake  is  also  a 
long  narrow  one, 
extend  ing  due 
south  from  Long 
Lake,  and  of  very 
much  the  same 
f o r m a t i on  but 


with  a less  rugged  and  steep  shore- 
line and  shallower  waters.  The  trout 
here  are  more  easily  caught  but  not 
so  large  as  those  in  Long  Lake. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  here  and  made 
our  night  camp  at  the  Trout  Lake  end 
of  the  portage. 

It  was  an  awesome  day,  this  day  on  the 
Long  and  Trout;  the  greatness  of  the 
surroundings  and  the  impressiveness  of 
these  huge  rocky  shores  had  a tendency 
to  make  one  quiet.  Little  was  said  be- 
tween us  until  the  camp  was  snug  for 
the  night  and  the  pipes  were  lit.  Old 
Albert,  buried  in  thought,  watched  the 
weird  and  fantastic  shadows  of  the  fire 
for  a long  while,  then  said : “Some  of  the 
old  stories  are  strange  and  no  one  knows 
where  they  came  from.  I think  they 
came  from  the  different  peoples  of  the 
land  and  from  their  mingling  we  at  last 
received  the  message.  There  is  one  very 
old  tale  of  the  Water  Indians,  of  the 
Mother  of  Chibia’bos  and  his  nativity. — 
Many  years  after  the  flood  of  the  Evil 
Spirits,  their  came  a rending  of  the 
earth  and  the  people  were  sore  afraid. 
The  Nee-ba-naw’-baigs  (Water  Spir- 
its) threw  the  water  of  Gitchi-Gu’mee 
(Lake  Superior)  to  the  heavens.  The 
wise  councillors  of  the  people  knew  not 
what  to  do,  till  Oweenee,  a beautiful 
maiden,  told  the  councillors  her  dream. 
‘Last  night,’  she  said,  ‘I  dreamed  a 
dream;  Mahug  (the  Loon)  came  to  me 
and  said:  ‘Oh,  one  of  little  strength, 
have  the  people  put  thee  in  thy  canoe 
and  go  thou  on  the  waters.  I will  send 
Owais’sa  (the  Blue  Bird)  with  thee, — 
and  thou  wilt  save  our  people.’  ” 

So  they  placed  her  in  the  canoe, — 
Gitchi-Gu’mee  bore  her  up  until  it  was 
thought  the  canoe  would  perish;  it  was 
thrown  to  the  four  corners  of  the  heavens 


till  at  last  it  rested  on  the  shore  again 
and  the  Annemee’kee  (Great  Thunder) 
ceased  and  the  waters  were  stilled.  Then 
Oweenee  looked  upon  the  earth  but  the 
people  were  gone — all  the  people  were 
gone.  Then  the  maiden  thought  “how 
can  I bear  children  and  make  a new  peo- 
ple”? She  went  up  into  the  mountains 
before  sunrise  and  lay  there  alone. 
Then  the  daylight  came  and  the  beams 
of  the  sun  shone  warm  upon  the  maiden 
and  the  water  dripped  from  the  crag; 
in  this  way  she  conceived  and  bore  a 
daughter.  When  the  child  was  grown  to 
maidenhood,  the  mother  said  to  her:  “Do  ' 
you  know,  my  daughter,  how  you  came  ' 
oo  be?”  The  maiden  answered," No!” 
“I  will  show  you,”  said  the  mother.  So 
she  led  the  daughter  up  into  the  moun- 
tains and  bade  her  lie  as  she  had  lain. 
The  maiden  lay  on  the  mountain  all  day. 
Next  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  the 
mother  went  to  her  daughter  and  told 
her  to  look  upon  the  first  ray  of  the 
sun.  In  this  way  the  maiden  conceived 
of  the  sun  and  the  child  she  bore  was 
Chibia’bos,  the  Savior  of  the  people,  the 
Mouth  of  Gitchi  Manito,  the  Master  of 
Life.  This  is  an  old  tale  and  from 
whence  it  came  I do  not  know.” 

DAWN  found  us  astir  and  breaking 
camp.  We  started  the  portage 
back  to  Long  Lake  which  we 
reached  just  as  the  sun  was  edging  over 
the  granite  hills.  We  did  not  fish  on  the 
paddle  up  Long  Lake,  through  the  nar- 
rows or  across  Louckes  Lake  but,  skirt- 
ing the  northern  shore  all  the  way,  we 
were  intent  on  finding  the  entrance  to 
Lynx  Lake  Creek,  as  Old  Albert  knew 
the  entrance  to  be  narrow  and  change- 
able. This  was  caused  by  a huge  cran-  j 
berry  swamp  which  extended  a mile 
along  the  shore 
and  while  the  en- 
ti  ance  to  the 
creek  is  plainly 
discernible  from 
the  lake  by  the 
cleft  in  the  gran- 
ite rock  walls, 
the  changing 
growth  of  the 
swamp  makes  the 
choosing  of  just 
the  right  opening 
to  the  stream 
difficult.  With 
consummate  cun- 
ning, Old  Albert 
turned  the  bow 
with  a sharp 
“swish”  into  what 
seemed  to  be  a 
blank  tangle  of 
cranberry  bushes 
standing  five  feet 
high,  apparently 
in  all  directions 
but,  as  we  neared 
the  brush,  a 
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A quiet  stretch  on  Deer  Bay  Creek 


‘ sharp  turn  to  the  right  brought  us  to 
another  short  stretch.  There  I looked 
down  and  under  the  bow  I could  see  in 
the  water  a just  perceptible  down- 
stream movement-  of  the  river  grasses. 
Old  Albert  had  without  hesitation  found 
the  one  right  passage  of  several  wrong 
ones  to  be  taken  by  the  uninitiated. 

A few  turns  brought  us  to  the  little 
river  itself  and  right  at  the  mouth 
proper,  across  the  stream  from  granite 
wall  to  granite  wall  lay  the  most  perfect 
: obstacle  portage  I have  ever  seen.  For 
a distance  of  fifty  yards  the  stream  was 
covered  with  round  boulders,  huge  in 
size  and  completely  crossing  the  fissure 
in  the  rock.  The  water  of  ages  had 
broken  through  this  granite  wall,  no 
doubt  finding  a softer  rock  strata  but 
these  tremendous  disintegrated  masses 
of  granite  had  been  left.  No  rapids 
were  formed  but  just  a quiet  pool  run- 
ning around  the  jagged  rocks.  A pas- 
sage to  paddle  through  could  not  be 
found,  nor  did  Old  Albert  look  for  one 
■ but  running  the  canoe  ashore  in  the 
break  in  the  swamp  close  to  the  rocks, 
he  motioned  for  me  to  step  ashore.  He 
followed  with  the  axe  and  in  a few  min- 
utes called  me  to  help  bring  a dozen 
small  saplings  to  the  canoe.  These  he 
laid  across  and  between  the  stories  of  the 
portage  and  in  a short  time  a “roll  way” 
was  rudely  constructed  over  which  we 
dragged  the  canoe,  dunnage  and  all  to 
the  little  lake  above  but  only  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  our  limbs  as  the  water- 
worn  round  surface  of  the  rocks  made 
the  foot-hold  precarious. 

Over  the  obstacle,  we  came  to  a lake 
of  some  three  acres  extent,  called  Dinner 
Lake,  completely  rock-bound  and  wind- 
ing. I could  not  forego  the  temptation  of 
a turn  across  the  portage  end  of  the  lake 
and  my  success  justified  the  attempt  for 
it  netted  two  good  sized  bass.  Next  we 
wound  our  way  up  the  little  stream  and 
winding  it  certainly  was,  one  sharp  turn 
after  another  around  huge  rocky  cliffs 
until  the  faint  rumble  of  the  water  over 
the  dam  could  be  heard.  A little  further 
on  the  walls  widened  and  before  us  lay 
the  old  dam  of  Lac  Loup-Cervier  (Lynx 
Lake)  as  the  old  voyageurs  called  it. 
The  portage  is  just  a short  carry  over 
the  dam  into  a bay  or  arm  of  the  lake. 

Leaving  the  dam  we  paddled  out  of 
the  bay. — How  shall  I describe  the  view 
I beheld  as  the  lake  flashed  before  me! 

I have  seen  many,  many  lakes  in  my 
wanderings  but  this  Lynx  Lake  is  the 
“gem  without  price”.  The  shores  slop- 
ing gradually  to  a great  height  are  cov- 
ered with  dense  verdure  to  the  very  sum- 
mit and  completely  encircle  the  lake. 
The  size  of  Lynx  Lake  is  perfect, — 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  the  two  ex- 
tremes divided  by  gently  sloping  “nar- 
rows” in  the  middle,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
running  from  the  far  hills  gradually 
down  to  the  water.  These  two  points 
and  the  two  extremes  of  the  lake  they 
divide,  are  almost  perfect  replicas  of 
each  other, one  and  a half  miles  long  and 
one  and  a half  miles  wide.  The  beauty 
of  Lynx  Lake  is  beyond  my  powers  of 
description,  but  it  impressed  me  to  such 
an  extent  that  I have  purchased  a cabin 
site  there  and  the  reader  may  accept 
this  as  proof  of  its  desirability  and 
beauty. 


WE  camped  on  the  western  point  of 
the  narrows  in  an  ideal  spot  and 
after  lunch  we  paddled  the  en- 
tire shore  line  of  the  lake.  At  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  extreme  upper 
end,  a stream  tumbles  in  from  a small 
lake  called  Fairy  Lake.  This  little 
stream  rushes  down  a ravine  hewn  out 
of  the  great  hills  and  in  a quarter  of  a 
mile  drops  two  hundred  feet  over  im- 
mense jagged  rocks.  At  the  mouth  the 
trout  were  to  be  caught  by  merely 
dropping  over  the  spinner  and  a turn  of 
the  paddle  across  the  little  bay  where 
the  stream  plunged  into  the  lake.  It 
was  an  ideal  afternoon  of  rare  sport 
and  sundown  found  us  loath  to  leave. 

After  the  camp  was  snug  for  the 
night,  Old  Albert  and  I sat  at  the 
water’s  edge  on  a flat  ledge  of  rock. 
The  moon  just  peeping  over  the  top  of 
the  eastern  tree-capped  hills  threw  a 
silver  thread  across  the  still  lake  to  our 
feet.  It  was  the  evening  of  evenings 
of  our  journey. 

Old  Albert  seemed  greatly  impressed 
with  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  the 
night  and  looking  away  at  the  path  of 
light  to  the  moon  said:  “On  such  a 
night  the  Great  Spirit  seems  very  near. 
It  is  strange  that  man  of  every  race 
should  lose  his  faith  and  reverence  for 
the  maker  of  all  things  good.  Your 
legend  of  evil  things  has  a parallel  in 
an  ancient  Indian  story: — There  was  a 
time  ages  ago  when  it  was  always  sum- 
mer. The  Indian  lived  continually  in 
the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  was 
happy.  But  there  rose  a chief  who  was 
so  powerful  that  he  at  last  believed  him- 
self mightier  than  the  Master  of  Life 
and  his  young  men  were  taught  to  mock 
the  Great  Spirit.  They  would  call  upon 
Him  to  come  and  fight  with  them  or 
challenge  Him  to  take  the  crops  of 
growing  corn  or  the  game  in  the  forests. 
They  laughed  at  their  old  men,  who 
feared  for  many  moons  the  reproach  of 
Gitchi  Manito. 

The  Master  of  Life  ttirned  his  smiling 
face  away  from  them,  so  that  they 
should  have  no  more  light  or  warmth 


and  must  build  fires  in  the  forest  if  they 
would  live  or  see.  Still  they  laughed  and 
taunted  the  Master,  saying  that  He  had 
followed  one  trail  so  long  that  He  could 
not  get  out  of  it,  but  must  come  every 
day  and  give  light  and  heat. 

In  a half  moon  the  quick  eyes  of  some 
saw  in  the  morning  the  face  of  the 
Great  Spirit  appear  where  it  was  not 
wont  to  appear  but  they  were  silent, 
fearing  the  jibes  of  the  people.  Each 
day  brought  less  and  less  of  Gitchi 
Manito’s  smile  and  His  face  was  hidden 
by  the  dark  snow  cloud,  while  terrible 
storms  beat  upon  the  frightened  faces 
turned  at  last  in  appeal  toward  the 
heavens.  Strong  warriors  became  as 
women ; the  old  men  covered  their  heads 
with  skins  and  stayed  in  the  forest, 
while  the  women  in  the  lodges  crooned 
the  low  mournful  wail  of  the  death- 
song.  I rost  and  snow  came  upon  the 
unsheltered  and  stricken  race  and  many 
perished.  Then  The  Master  of  Life, 
who  had  almost  removed  His  face  from 
the  sight  of  His  children,  had  pity  and 
told  them  he  would  come  again. 

Day  by  day  the  remaining  few 
watched  with  joy  the  return  of  the  sun. 
They  sang  the  praise  of  the  approach- 
ing summer  and  once  more  gave  thanks 
for  the  first  blades  of  the  growing  corn 
as  they  burst  from  the  ground.  Then 
Gitchi  Manito,  the  Master  -of  >Life,  told 
his  children  that  every  year,  as  a pun- 
ishment for  their  past  evils,  they 
should  feel  for  a season  the  might  of  the 
power  they  had  mocked,  and  they  mur- 
mured not,  but  bowed  their  heads  in 
meekness.  So  come  the  first  winter.” 

The  moon  was  full  and  sailing  to  the 
south  across  the  lake;  the  trout  jumped 
in  the’ sheen  of  the  reflection  and  small 
circles  widened  to  the  distant  shores. 
We  were  to  leave  at  dawn  for  the  swel- 
ter of  a July  city.  How  hopeless  it  was 
to  try  and  sleep.  I left  Old  Albert  sit- 
ting on  the  shore  and  going  to  the  canoe 
gently  pushed  it  into  the  lake  and  until 
far  into  the  night  I drifted  on  that  per- 
fect water  Lac-Loup-Cervier. 

(continued  on  page  85) 
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WitKoujTh  moonlit,  winter^scene,  - 'v/f‘ 

Vvbite,  gleaming  fields,  boughs  bent  with  snow* 

Within,  an  atmosphere  serene, 

♦v«i  Je  mystic  spell  of  long  Ago 
<s.«  <7  ~j^>A  half- burnt  backlogs  fitful  blaze, 

JfrKs  Vk  Its  _smoke-wreaths  curling  to  the.  flue.  J/Jr 


yk  us  smone-wreairp  curling  *o  me  uu 
L+*J*-f  A room  for  dreams  of  other  days 

When  fields  were  green  and  skies  were  blue. 


1 <e\  'N 


* 
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?/  Ar  cloud-flecked  morn  in  early  spring 

| w £•>  With  gentte  breezes  from  The  west 
' h\“  fe  That  stir  the  woods  to  murmuring 

from  winter’s  rest. 

. . from  out  the  sky. 

Below  a Quail’s  persistent  call, 

A fox  exploring  cautiously 
And  squirrels  racing  on  the  wall. 


Along  the  Colton  Hollow  brook 
Two “tinte  lads  steal  in  and 
With  pole  and  line  ana  bailee. 
Intent  on  catchino  sneckled  trout. 


Invites  to  me 

At  last  tkey  reack  the  Old  Beep  Hole 
Where  heavy  trout  are  wont  to  lie 
Whose  weight  would  strain  the  stoutest  pole 
v.  That  ever  cast  a worm  or  fly; 
k And  one~a  whale- with  savage  dash 
AV  Leaps  up  the  lowering  bait  to  seize. 
^'sV  “Tien  turns  and  leaves  with  woeful  splash, 
a broken  line  swayed  by  the  breeze. 


The  lads  have  taken  larger  fish, 
oea  salmon  from  the.  Grand  Codroy 
Thom  lake  6t.  John  lithe  ouananiche, 


And  muskellunge  near  old  fTtzroy. 
TRevVe  lost  some  large  ones  too,  ancf  > 
A though  they’re  growing  old  and  j 
Somehow-  they,  never  can  forge! 
That  first  big  trout  that  goT  awa 
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TALES  THE  RIVER  TOLD  TO  MATT 

THE  TWELFTH  INSTALLMENT  OF  A SERIES  OF  STORIES  DEPICTING  THE  SIM- 
PLE  JOY  OF  FISHING  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  YOUTH 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream 


4 i '-p'HAT  fish,  if  fish  you  call  it,” 
I said  Mr.  Adams,  “is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  enemies  of  the 
oyster  to  be  found.  While  it  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  crush  the  shells  of 
the  mature  oyster  it  continuously  hunts 
out  the  smaller  ones  and  destroys  them 
in  multitudes.  It  is  known  as  oyster 
fish,  toad  fish,  and  by  the  fishermen  and 
boys  as  Sally  Growler,  as  well  as  other 
names  in  different  localities.  It  emits 
a sort  of  grunting  noise,  as  you  notice, 
and  is  a pest  wherever  found.  Do  not 
try  to  get  the  hook  out  as  it  has  swal- 
lowed it  completely  and  it  would  crush 
your  finger  if  it  could  get  hold  of  it. 
Cut  the  line  and  then  put  the  point  of 
the  fish  knife  between  its  jaws  and  see 
what  happens.”  Matt  did  as  directed 
and  the  instant  the  knife  was  felt  by 
the  creature  the  jaws  came  together 
with  a snap.  The  boy  raised  it  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  swung  it 
around  still  clinging  to  the  knife  blade. 
“Gee,”  he  said,  “what  a biter.”  Its  hold 
was  only  broken  when  he  brought  it 
down  with  a whack  on  the  seat  of  the 
boat.  “Now,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “cut  it 
back  of  the  head  the  same  as  you  do 
an  eel,  then  throw  it  overboard  and 
there  will  be  one  pest  less  in  the  wa- 
ters.” The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  say- 
ing: “It’s  mos’  as  ugly  as  a mud-puppy.” 

Mr.  Adams  raised  the  anchor  and 
taking  the  oars  said  to  Matt:  “You  can 
clean  the  eels  as  we  go  along  to  camp. 
I want  to  have  supper  over  before  sun- 
down as  I wish  to  make  an  experiment 
down  here  before  it  grows  dark.”  What 
the  nature  of  the  experiment  consisted 
of  he  did  not  disclose.  As  usual  Mr. 
Woodhull  cared  for  the  fire  and  soon 
had  a good  one  going.  The  eels  were 
carefully  cleaned  and  as  soon  as  a pan 
of  water  was  boiling,  Mr.  Adams 
dropped  them  in.  He  had  cut  them  in 
sections  of  about  four  inches  and  while 
timing  the  boiling  with  his  watch  he 
was  beating  eggs  in  a bowl.  In  just 
three  minutes  he  drained  the  water  off 
and  wiped  the  sections  of  fish  dry  with 
a towel,  then  he  dipped  them  in  the 
beaten  egg  and  placed  them  in  the  fry- 
ing pan  and  sprinkled  them  liberally 
with  fine  corn  meal.  “We’ll  try  a few 
boiled  crabs  too,”  he  said,  and  directed 
Matt  to  put  a kettle  of  water  over  the 
fire.  He  then  went  down  to  the  boat 
and  soon  returned  with  six  large  crabs, 
carrying  them  in  the  net. 

“Gee,”  said  the  lad,  “smell  them  eels 
a fryin’;  seems  ’ough  the’s  more  good 
things  lives  in  the  water  than  on  land.” 


The  water  in  the  kettle  began  boiling 
as  the  eels  and  coffee  were  done  and 
Mr.  Adams,  with  the  aid  of  two  small 
sticks,  lifted  one  of  the  crabs  and 
dropped  it  in  the  boiling  water.  “Ouch,” 
said  Matt  in  strong  sympathy  for  the 
creature,  “that  seems  a tough  dose  for 
anything  to  take.”  “Well,”  said  Mr. 
Adams  dryly,  “they  die  instantly,  be- 
sides they  sort  of  get  used  to  it,”  He 
dropped  them  in  one  by  one  after  which 
a liberal  portion  of  salt  was  added  as 
well  as  pepper  in  generous  quantities. 
Treating  them  in  this  manner  the  meat 
gets  seasoned  through  as  it  could  not 
in  any  other  way. 

Matt  stood  regarding  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings with  a rather  gruesome  ex- 
pression until  he  was  reminded  that  the 
eels  were  waiting  for  him.  Mr.  Wood- 
hull  had  prepared  the  meal  in  a neat 
manner,  and  proved  his  value  in  camp 
life  in  preparing  fire  as  well  as  food. 
“I  wonder  what  Aunt  Mary’ll  say  when 
I tell  her  she  can’t  cook  eels  like  a man 
I know,”  said  the  lad.  “I’ll  bet  she’ll 
be  mad  an’  tell  me  somethin’  back,  but 
I never  tasted  any  so  good  as  these.” 
Mr.  Woodhull  said  in  all  his  experience 
he  had  never  tasted  their  equal  in  fla- 
vor. “There  are  three  things  which  go 
to  make  up  the  combination  of  excell- 
ence,” said  Mr.  Adams,  “one,  because 
the  eels  were  trading  down  to  salt  wa- 
ter; that  gives  them  a distinct  taste. 
Then  the  short  par-boiling  makes  them 
as  tender  as  meat  can  be  made.  Next, 
frying  them  in  the  beaten  egg  and  the 
corn  meal  until  they  are  done  to  a 
golden  brown,  as  you  see,  they  partake 
of  a degree  of  excellence  which  is  to  be 
had  in  no  other  mode  of  cooking  that  I 
know  of.” 

When  the  meal  was  about  over  Mr. 
Adams  told  Matt  to  pour  the  water  off 
the  crabs  and  bring  them  to  the  table 
which  consisted  of  a wide  board  that 
had  been  brought  down  in  the  wagon 
and  rested  on  two  sets  of  crossed  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Adams  made 
a gesture  with  his  hand  to  the  other 
man  saying  as  he  did  so:  “I  think  he’ll 
say  something.”  And  sure  enough  as 
the  lad  raised  the  lid  from  the  kettle 
in  which  the  crabs  were  boiling  he  gave 
a start  and  dropping  the  lid  back 
walked  to  the  table  saying  as  he  did 
so:  “Them  crabs  ain’t  no  good  now, 
they’re  all  turned  rusty;  must  a been 
somethin’  in  the  water  you  put  ’em  in.” 
Mr.  Adams  brought  his  hand  down  on 
the  table  with  a decided  bang,  and  Mr. 
Woodhull,  shaking  with  laughter,  said: 


“Matt,  every  circus  has  its  clown.”  The 
men  explained  to  him  that  all  such 
creatures  as  crabs,  lobsters  and  prawn 
turn  red  when  boiled,  and  that  these 
were  all  right. 

The  boy  walked  back  to  the  fire  and 
taking  up  the  kettle  and  draining  out 
the  water  brought  the  crabs  and 
dumped  them  on  the  table.  With  the 
others  he  was  soon  picking  out  the 
white,  flukey  meat  and  pronounced  it 
prime.  Mr.  Adams  ate  but  one  crab 
and  while  the  others  were  finishing 
them,  he  busied  himself  setting  up  his 
light  tackle,  and  the  boy  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  enamelled  silk  line  on  the 
reel.  He  had  never  seen  one  before  and 
examined  it  closely,  remarking  as  he 
did  so:  “I  don’t  see  no  sense  much  in  a 
line  like  that.”  Mr.  Adams  made  no 
reply  other  than  to  say  that  when  he 
had  the  dishes  cleaned  up  he  would  have 
a chance  to  see  how  it  worked. 

WHEN  the  sun  had  gone  down  be- 
hind the  hills  and  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  shade  creeping 
through  the  woodland,  the  three  stepped 
into  the  boat  and  were  instructed  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  keep  it  in  the  center  of 
the  stream.  He  then  attached  a long 
single  gut  leader  to  his  line.  In  the 
loops  of  the  leader  he  had  previously 
fastened  two  gaudy  bass  flies.  The  boy 
forgot  his  steering  and  gazed  with  in- 
terest at  the  arrangement,  at  last  say- 
ing: “Them  things  looks  jest  like  that 
dude  had  what  called  me  buckskin, 
on’y  bigger.”  “Now,”  said  Mr.  Adams, 
“you  fellows  keep  the  boat  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  and  don’t  let  it  more  than 
just  move.  I don’t  know  that  I’ll  catch 
anything;  it’s  an  experiment.” 

Stripping  the  line  from  the  reel  with 
his  hand  he  began  whipping  the  flies 
first  toward  one  bank  then  toward  the 
other,  giving  a little  line  at  each  cast 
until  he  had  out  all  he  could  command. 
Every  root  projecting  from  the  bank 
was  cast  around  as  well  as  brush  lying 
at  the  water’s  edge,  Mr.  Woodhull,  who 
had  seen  some  fly  fishing  done,  made  no 
comment  but  the  lad,  after  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  of  water  had  been 
fished  over  and  no  results  showing, 
blurted  out:  “It  sure  seems  to  me  like 
fool  fishin’;  them  bugs  don’t  go  down 
in  the  water  none,  as  if  a fish’d  come 
up  to  the  top  after  somethin’  they  nor 
anybody  else  much  ever  seen  afore." 
Mr.  Adams  kept  on  casting  and  as  the 
flies  touched  the  water  near  a lot  of 
brush  there  was  a quick  splash  and 
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with  a quick  turn  of  the  wrist  the  tip 
of  the  rod  was  sent  upward  which  im- 
mediately shot  down  again  showing  the 
fish  was  hooked.  The  line  cut  sharply 
across  stream,  then  up  and  around  the 
boat  twice,  Mr.  Adams  just  keeping  the 
line  taut  and  watching  carefully  the 
movements  of  the  fish.  “Whatever  it 
is,”  he  said  quietly,  “it  is  not  large  nor 
of  the  trout  family  or  it  would  have 
gone  either  up  or  down  stream  at  once 
and  not  in  circles.” 

He  reeled  in  the  line  and  told  Mr. 
Woodhull  to  get  the  net  ready.  “I 
think  we  can  manage  him  now,  but  this 
rod  is  too  light  to  lift  anything  from 
the  water  with.”  The  net  was  lowered 
as  the  fish  was  led  up  to  it,  then  a quick 
dip  and  the  fish  was  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  It  was  of  about  one  pound 
weight  and  instantly  recognized  by  the 
lad,  who  exclaimed:  “It’s  a white  perch! 
I never  knowed  they’d  grab  a bug  at 
the  top  of  the  water  afore.”  “There  are 
many  things  in  nature  to  learn  if  we 
look  about  us,”  replied  Mr.  Adams, 
“and  we  are  never  through  learning, 
try  as  we  may,  there  is  too  much  to 
unravel  in  one  short  life.  Keep  the 
boat  right  where  it  is.  The  current  is 
moving  but  little  now  and  there  may 
be  more  fish  where  this  fellow  came 
from,  in  fact,  I knew  there  were  more 
there  when  he  hooked,  as  perch  seldom 
or  never  are  alone.”  He  again  laid  the 
line  lightly  across  the  same  spot  where 
he  hooked  the  fish  and  again  there  was 
a splash  and  they  all  plainly  saw  a 
gleam  of  silver  at  the  surface  but  the 
fish  missed.  Three  more  casts  were 
made  without  results  but  at  the  fourth 
there  was  a rise  and  another  one  was 
hooked  and  played  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  one.  The  fish  at  once  left 
the  bank  and  put  up  all  the  battle  in 
mid-stream  near  the  boat.  In  all,  four 
fish  were  taken  and  all  of  the  same  size. 
Then,  no  more  appearing,  they  drifted 
on  down  stream,  carefully  whipping  all 
promising  spots. 

AS  they  approached  a grassy  point 
which  ran  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  was  overhung  by  a large 
poplar  tree  Mr.  Adams  laid  out  a longer 
cast  than  usual,  his  flies  alighting  close 
to  the  bank  and  he  began  at  once  re- 
trieving them  by  a succession  of  short, 
skipping  jerks.  There  was  a swirl  in 
the  water  but  no  splash  and  the  rod 
went  double,  the  reel  set  up  a screech- 
ing as  the  fish  tore  down  stream  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  seventy-five  feet 
where  it  plunged  into  a pool  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Mr.  Adams 
showed  a trace  of  excitement  as  he 
said  sharply:  “Row  me  down  toward 
him  quickly,  but  go  quietly;  another  run 
like  that  and  he’ll  smash  the  rod  or 
break  the  line  as  he  has  it  most  all  out 
now.” 

The  fish  was  fighting  deep,  surging 
first  to  one  side  of  the  pool  then  to  the 
other,  the  fisherman  keeping  a taut 
line  and  reeling  as  the  boat  advanced. 
When  they  were  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  pool,  Mr.  Adams  said  quietly:  “Hold 
steady  now,  right  where  we  are;  I may 
drown  him  in  this  deep  water.”  At  that 
remark  the  boy  looked  up  with  a ques- 
tioning expression  but  refrained  from 


saying  anything,  being  too  much  en- 
grossed in  the  battle.  For  a few  mo- 
ments the  fish  seemed  inclined  to  sulk 
at  the  bottom,  merely  swaying  from 
side  to  side  of  the  pool,  then,  like  a 
rocket,  it  started  up  stream,  the  reel 
singing  its  song  of  the  chase.  The  two 
at  the  oars,  taking  the  cue  from  a 
glance  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  began 
backing  the  boat  so  that  the  strain  on 
the  line  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  first 
rush.  When  it  reached  the  spot  where 
it  was  hooked  the  quarry  ran  close  to 
the  bank  and  became  inert.  “I  do  not 
know  what  it  may  prove  to  be,”  said 
Mr.  Adams,  “but  it  fights  precisely  as 
I have  had  salmon  do  in  quiet  waters 
like  this.  Whatever  it  is  it  is  a dead 
game  sport  and  my  hat  is  off  to  it,  but 
I am  more  than  anxious  to  secure  it.” 
When  the  boat  came  to  within  a short 
distance  of  where  the  fish  lay,  a motion 
from  the  fisherman  caused  the  rowing 
to  cease  and  he  began  pumping  the  fish 
by  short  pulls  on  the  rod.  This  dis- 
turbed it  and  it  swung  out  in  mid- 


A flash  of  silver  showed  the  fish  was 
hooked 


stream,  then  back  to  the  bank  when  it 
again  sulked  and  was  once  more 
brought  into  action  by  the  motion  of  the 
rod.  This  time  it  started  down  the 
stream  again  but  much  slower  and 
when  part  way  down  to  the  large  pool 
a swirl  of  the  water  at  the  surface  was 
seen  in  which  appeared  a rigidly  set 
dorsal  fin,  which  drew  from  Mr.  Adams 
the  whispered  comment:  “It’s  a striped 
bass  and  a beauty.  I knew  when  it 
first  struck  that  I had  a master  fish  to 
deal  with.” 

When  it  again  reached  the  lower  pool 
the  boat  was  close  to  hand  and  was 
stopped.  While  the  killing  game  went 
on  many  times  it  came  to  the  top  and 
each  time  the  rigidly  set  dorsal  fin  was 
in  plain  view  and  Mr.  Adams,  with 
lines  of  tense  anxiety  written  on  his 
face,  fought  as  only  one  can  who  dares 
not  lose  his  prize. 

After  perhaps  a half  hour  of  strenu- 
ous work  the  fact  became  apparent  to 
the  man  with  the  rod  that  the  quarry 
was  fast  weakening.  “Get  the  net  and 
be  ready,”  he  said  quietly  to  Mr.  Wood- 
hull.  “Lower  it  gently  into  the  water 


and  about  a foot  beneath  the  surface 
then  hold  it  perfectly  still  until  I give 
the  word,  then  scoop  hard  toward  the 
fish.”  Slowly,  foot  by  foot,  the  line  was 
reeled  in,  bringing  the  unwilling  victim 
nearer  the  net.  The  pliant  rod  bending 
like  a rainbow,  taking  up  instantly 
every  inch  of  slack  line  given. 

At  last  it  was  in  sight;  its  glowing 
eyes  could  be  plainly  seen.  There  was 
fire  there  still  and  the  fighting  spirit 
was  not  broken.  . It  was  subdued 
through  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  head 
and  shoulders  were  at  last  brought  well 
within  the  rim  of  the  net.  “Now!” 
said  Mr.  Adams  sharply,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
hull  drove  the  net  back  and  upward. 
The  fish  dropped  heavily  in  the  bottom 
of  the  net  and  was  lifted  into  the  boat 
where  it  lay  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
unspeakable  iridescence  of  background 
and  stripe  showing  brilliantly  in  the 
gathering  dusk — one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Divine  conception. 

To  tell  which  of  the  trio  was  most 
pleased  would  be  difficult.  The  battle 
had  been  fought  to  a successful  finish 
in  a masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Adams, 
who,  on  seeing  it  safely  landed  threw 
his  hat  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
let  out  a regular  Indian  yell,  a thing 
totally  unexpected  from  that  usually 
sedate  man.  Then,  catching  Matt’s  head 
between  his  hands  he  touselled  his  hair 
in  all  directions  in  his  exuberance  of 
joy.  The  boy,*who  was  down  on  his 
knees  taking  in  every  line  of  beauty 
of  the  fish  said  good  naturedly:  “Gosh, 
jest  ’cause  you  done  somethin’  no  other 
livin’  man  could’a  done  with  a rig  like 
that,  I guess,  the’s  no  sense  in  usin’ 
my  head  for  a football  but,  jiminy 
crickets,  ain’t  he  a beauty?  I never 
seen  a bass  afore;  what’ll  he  weigh? 
An’  catched  on  a rig  like  that!  No 
heavier’n  a straw  much.  Gosh,  I never 
could  a’done  it,  never.”  “It  will  weigh 
just  about  eight  pounds,”  said  Mr. 
Adams,  “and  it  is  the  first  one  I have 
ever  taken  on  a fly  although  I have 
known  for  a long  time  that  they  will 
strike  at  a bright-colored  fly  just  at 
dusk  or  in  the  early  morning  light, 
where  the  waters  are  absolutely  quiet. 

I have  friends  who  have  taken  many 
of  them  but  it  has  always  been  done  at 
the  very  headwaters  of  bays  like  this 
and  where  both  salt  and  fresh  waters 
meet.  One  might  fish  this  way,  too,  for 
seasons  together  at  the  most  promising 
places  without  getting  one  and  it  is 
that  very  thing  that  makes;  a capture 
like  this  the  more  to  be  prized.  If  it 
were  possible  I would  send  this  away 
and  have  it  mounted  for  my  dining 
room.”  “How  mounted?”  asked  Matt, 
“you  couldn’t  keep  a fish  no  time  ’thout 
spoilin’.”  Mr.  Adams  explained  to  the 
lad  how  taxidermists  could  skin  a fish  , 
and  draw  the  skin  tightly  over  a form 
and  dry  and  then  paint  it  in  its  natural 
colors  so  that  it  would  stay  that  way 
for  ages. 

MR.  ADAMS  never  tired  of  telling 
the  boy  of  such  things.  The  boy’s 
walk  in  life  was  so  narrow  his 
desire  to  learn  of  the  great  world  of 
which  he  knew  so  little,  was  almost  pa- 
thetic. “We  will  clean  and  salt  this 
(continued  on  page  89) 
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DO  FISH  DISTINGUISH  FLY  COLORS? 

THIS  QUESTION  IS  RAISED  NOT  WITH  THE  IDEA  OF  TAKING  ANY  JOY  OUT 
OF  THE  FLY-TIER’S  LIFE  BUT  MERELY  AS  A MATTER  OF  CURIOSITY 

By  M.  LUCKIESH 


TOW  often,  on  wintry  evenings,  have 
"H  I enjoyed  looking  over  my  fishing 
tackle  with  its  gaudy  palette  of  col- 
■ed  baits  and  as  often  there  has  arisen 
ie  question,  “Do  fish  distinguish 
>lor”?  Such  a query  naturally  forces 
self  upon  one  whose  activities  happen 
i be  confined  largely  to  various  aspects 
: color.  However,  I raise  this  question 
jre  not  with  the  purpose  of  taking  any 
: the  joy  out  of  the  sportsman’s  life, 
it  merely  to  present  briefly  what  is 
nown  concerning  the  color-vision  of 
dies. 

It  is  known  that  the  visual  sense  of 
wer  forms  of  animal  life  differs  in 
any  cases  from  that  of  normal  man 
id  a vast  amount  of  investigation  has 
wealed  the  fact  that  the  visual  sense 
: man  is  generally  more  highly  de- 
iloped  than  that  of  most  lower  forms 
: life,  as  might  very  well  be  expected, 
wing  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
ivestigation  of  the  vision  of  animals,  in- 
icts,  etc.,  the  results  in  many  cases  are 
(complete  and  conflicting;  however, 
lough  is  known  regarding  the  vision  of 
;hes  to  be  of  some  interest  to  the  fish- 
’man.  Furthermore,  regardless  of  our 
rejudices,  we  should  appreciate  that 
dentific  investigations  must  be  given 
uch  more  weight  than  results  obtained 
:om  uncontrolled  and  unsystematic  ex- 
sriments  with  various  fishbaits,  in  vari- 
as  waters,  on  different  days,  and  amid 
;her  variable  conditions. 

Man  sees  brightness  whether  color- 
lind  or  not.  A person  with  normal  vi- 
on  sees  color  superimposed  upon 
rightness.  In  other  words,  a rainbow 
ppears  to  a color-blind  person  to  be  a 
dorless  band  brighter  in  the  middle 
yellow)  and  shading  off  gradually  to 
wer  brightnesses  at  the  edges  (red  and 
iolet) . A red  cherry  appears  of  the 
ime  color  as  the  foliage  to  a totally 
)lor-blind  person,  but  the  cherry  would 
merally  differ  in  brightness  from  the 


foliage.  Obviously  the  color-blind  per- 
son also  has  form  to  guide  him.  If  red 
and  blue  were  presented  to  him  he  would 
note  that  they  were  different  only  as  to 
brightness.  There  are  many  persons 
who  are  partially  color-blind,  red-blind- 
ness being  the  most  common  Lower 
forms  of  life  exhibit  visual  senses  of  all 
classes  represented  by  the  totally  color- 
blind, partially  color-blind,  and  normal. 

THERE  is  strong  evidence  in  the  re- 
sults of  many  investigations,  that 
fishes  distinguish  brightness  or  lu- 
minosity and  not  color;  in  other  words, 
that  their  vision  corresponds  roughly  to 
that  of  the  color-blind  human  being. 
Such  experiments  are  carried  out  by  the 
use  of  food  on  colored  tiles,  forceps,  etc., 
and,  of  course,  care  is  taken  to  eliminate 
odor,  position,  habit,  etc.,  from  vitiating 
the  results.  Numerous  investigators 
have  obtained  no  convincing  proof  that 
fishes  discriminate  color,  but  that  they 
certainly  distinguish  differences  in  lumi- 
nosity. For  example,  in  one  case  food 
was  placed  on  colored  tiles  and  the  fish 
took  it  readily  from  white  and  pale  blue 
tiles  and  less  readily  from  dark  red  and 
dark  blue  tiles.  Obviously  the  results 
can  be  explained  by  brightness  differ- 
ences alone. 

One  investigator  used  dark  red  larvae 
and  colored  imitations  made  of  wool.  The 
fish  appeared  to  show  a decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  red.  In  another  case,  two 
forceps  were  used,  respectively  green  and 
red,  and  to  the  red  one  food  was  always 
attached.  These  two  forceps  were  placed 
in  the  two  compartments  into  which  the 
tank  was  divided.  Their  positions  were 
reversed  in  a haphazard  manner  and  the 
fish  was  made  to  enter  one  compartment 
first  during  half  the  trials  and  the  other 


during  the  other  trials.  The  food  odor 
was  present  on  the  empty  forceps  and 
various  other  details  were  taken  care  of 
in  a scientific  manner.  The  fish  never 
failed  to  bite  the  red  one.  In  brief,  the 
evidence  gained  in  this  investigation  in- 
dicated that  the  fish  (a  chub)  distin- 
guished color.  The  fish  also  discriminat- 
ed red  from  blue. 

Stained  food  has  been  used  with  some 
indication  that  fishes  discriminated 
color  somewhat  as  well  as  brightness. 
Other  experiments  have  been  conducted 
with  beams  of  colored  light  projected 
through  the  water  and  the  number  of 
fish  which  gathered  in  the  different 
beams  was  taken  as  evidence  of  color 
discrimination.  However,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  visual  apparatus  of 
fishes,  to  know  the  relative  brightnesses 
of  these  lights  and  colors  as  they  appear 
to  the  fishes,  to  conclude  definitely 
whether  or  not  the  fish  reacted  to 
brightness  or  to  color  differences  or  to 
both. 

Other  investigators  have  used  colored 
imitation  baits  with  the  general  conclu- 
sions that  their  visibility  to  fish  de- 
pended upon  their  luminosity  or  bright- 
ness and  not  upon  their  color. 

The  writer  once  was  having  excellent 
luck  with  a red  and  yellow  bait  whei’e 
bass  were  plentiful.  For  the  sake  of  ex- 
periment this  bait  was  replaced  with  cne 
of  the  same  form  and  approximately  of 
the  same  brightness,  namely  a dark  and 
a light  gray.  No  change  of  luck  wa3 
experienced. 

IN  a brief  article  the  vast  amount  of 
excellent  and  well  controlled  scientific 
investigations  cannot  be  discussed 
fully.  In  the  foregoing  only  a few  chief 
points  have  been  garnered  from  some 
of  the  work,  with  the  hope  that  sports- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  83) 


Sometimes  it  seems  to  the  angler  who  makes  his  own  flies  that  a fish  is  tempted  by  the  gorgeous  color  of  his  creations 
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WINTER  WOODS 

’T*  HOUGH  the  weather  is  bitter  and  the  snow 
whitens  all  the  fields  and  woods,  yet  it  is  a fine 
time  to  be  abroad  and  he  is  happy  whose  fortune 
leads  him  to  the  country.  There  is  a fine  exhilara- 
tion in  plowing  through  the  lots  and  into  the  woods 
and  across  swamps  whose  depths  are  frozen  now, 
and  whose  inmost  recesses  can  be  explored. 

Only  a few  birds  are  about.  Now  and  then  a va- 
grant crow  is  seen  flapping  his  slow  way  from  one 
piece  of  woods  to  another,  or  half  a dozen  bluejays, 
that  have  been  trying  to  earn  a living  about  some 
warm  spring  hole,  take  to  wing,  and  flying  low  along 
the  ground,  silently  disappear  among  the  white  birch 
sprouts  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  From  the  thick 
foliage  of  a cedar  tree,  your  approach  may  start  a 
great  barred  owl,  which,  flying  a short  distance, 
alights  and  stooping  forward  stares  at  you  with  his 
huge  brown  eyes.  Here  he  is  wintering  and  here- 
abouts he  will  kill  mice  and  shrews  so  long  as  the 
winter  lasts.  In  this  weather  one  may  rarely  see  in 
the  apple  tree  half  a dozen  pine  grosbeaks,  birds  of 
the  coldest  winter  time  and,  indeed,  seen  here  but 
seldom.  Most  of  them  are  plain  gray,  sometimes 
with  a wash  of  olive,  or  even  yellow,  on  the  head  and 
back. 

Not  so  rare  are  the  little  pine  finches,  or  siskins, 
which  at  this  season  come  whirling  about  in  flocks 
of  from  five  to  fifty.  They  alight  in  some  birch  trees 
with  a great  noise,  sit  perfectly  still  for  half  a min- 
ute, and  then  pitch  down  in  a close  bunch  to  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  where  they  run  about  and  pick 
up  portions  of  the  catkins  of  the  birch,  which  the 
wind  has  scattered.  An  impulse  sends  them  again 
up  into  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  again  they  fall 
from  its  limbs  like  apples  being  poured  out  of  a bar- 
rel, and  again  cover  the  snow  almost  at  your  feet; 
but  again  something  frightens  them  and  this  time 
they  do  not  stop  in  the  birch  tree  but  whirl  away  like 
the  down  of  the  milkweed  caught  up  by  the  autumn 
breeze  and  disappear  from  sight.  Cold  though  they 
be,  the  winter  woods  are  pleasant. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  DAM 

MANY  of  us  have  visited  and  enjoyed  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  those  who  have  never  been 
there  hope  some  day  to  see  its  wonders.  These 
attractions  are  of  many  sorts  and  it  is  felt  by  all 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  make  them  less 
alluring. 

The  statements  on  another  page,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  Yellowstone  irrigation  dam  on  the 
public  enjoyment  of  the  park,  thus  possess  a keen 
interest  for  everyone. 

No  man  is  more  competent  to  write  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  than  Mr.  Shiras.  An  outdoor  man 
of  great  experience,  an  accomplished  field-natural- 
ist and  the  leader  in  wild  life  photography,  his  ex- 
perience and  his  judgment  carry  compelling  weight. 
For  a number  of  seasons  he  camped  for  long  periods 
on  the  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake  near  where  the 
upper  river  enters  it,  and  there  studied  the  condi- 
tions about  the  lake  and  the  ways  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals living  on  its  borders  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
stream  which  supplies  it. 

Mr.  Shiras’  experience  is  not  confined  to  the 
Yellowstone  Lake.  He  has  seen  other  lakes  whose 
outlets  have  been  dammed  and  whose  waters  have 
been  raised  and  this  enables  him  definitely  to  pre- 
dict what  would  follow  the  raising  of  the  waters  of 
Yellowstone  Lake.  His  opinion  is  thus  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration  and  to  most  people  what 
he  says  will  be  convincing. 

In  view  of  the  ruin  of  scenery  threatened  by  this 
raising  of  the  lake,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
diverting  elsewhere  the  tourist  travel  which  now 
goes  to  Montana,  one  would  suppose  that  the  gen- 
eral feeling  in  that  great  state  would  be  against 
the  proposition,  and  so  we  believe  it  is.  Individual 
citizens  all  over  the  state  and  various  newspapers 
express  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  dam  seriously 
threatens  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  so  indirectly 
endangers  the  development  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Those  most  earnest  in  behalf  of  the  project  seem 
to  be  the  local  people,  who  have  something  direct- 
ly to  gain  by  carrying  it  through. 


THE  VANISHING  ANTELOPE 

THE  disappearance  of  the  pronghorn  antelope 
before  the  increasing  settlement  of  the  western 
country  has  long  been  a matter  of  regret  to  natural- 
ists. Most  states  have  passed  laws,  to  protect  this 
species  but  in  some  places  the  law  is  wholly  disre- 
garded and  it  is  generally  the  fact  that  everywhere 
the  numbers  of  antelope  have  been  so  reduced  that 
the  killing  of  even  a single  one  by  a law  breaker  is 
a very  serious  matter. 

For  some  years  occasional  reports  have  come  m 
of  a very  few  antelope  seen  in  Eastern  Colorado 
and  Western  Nebraska,  in  portions  of  the  sand 
hill  country  in  the  western  part  of  that  state.  From 
time  to  time  a few  have  been  seen  in  the  country 
tributary  to  the  North  Platte  River.  Recently  we 
are  told  that  small  herds  of  antelope  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  breaks  of  the  Platte  River  not  very  dis- 
tant from  Lodgepole,  Nebraska,  and  also  in  the 
hills  in  Garden  County,  that  state. 

Farmers  long  settled  in  the  country  express  the 
opinion  that  the  antelope  of  late  years  have  some- 
what increased.  Groups  of  ten  or  twelve  are  some- 
times seen  and  rather  more  frequently  than  a few 
years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  antelope  are  not  scat- 
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tered  out,  but  gather  together  in  considerable 
groups.  In  old  times  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  herds 
that  numbered  several  thousand.  Such  herds  were 
' the  mere  collecting  together  on  the  wintering 
ground  of  many  little  groups  of  antelope  that  had 
migrated  from  their  summer  homes  to  the  protected 
ranges  where  they  passed  the  winter. 

Though  in  Mexico  and  at  certain  points  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States  antelope  are 
still  abundant,  the  form  which  used  to  range  on  the 
plains  seems  to  be  on  the  road  to  extinction.  On 
the  Bison  Range,  near  Dixon,  Montana,  and  at  the 
Wind  Cave  National  Park,  there  are  some  few 
under  fence  contributed  to  these  ranges  by  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  There  are  a few  antelope 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  some  in  Western  Nebras- 
ka and  Wyoming  and,  according  to  report,  a con- 
siderable number  in  Northern  Nevada  and  South- 
ern Oregon.  Nevertheless,  this  unique  species  is 
disappearing  and  every  man  who  can  exercise  a 
bit  of  influence  to  protect  it  and  to  lengthen  its 
existence  in  the  United  States  should  exercise  that 
influence. 


FUR  PRICES  AND  FURS 


very  serious  matter. 

The  naturalist  views  the  diminution  of  these 


species  with  regret,  the  farmer — although  he  does 
not  know  it — is  interested  in  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain small  carnivorous  animals  which  destroy  ani- 
mals that  harm  his  crops,  and  the  fur  trader  and 
fur  manufacturer  feel  alarmed  at  the  diminishing 
quantity  of  fur  handled  and  the  tremendous  prices 
that  are  being  paid  for  this  fur. 

The  economic  question  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  many  people  are  inter- 
ested in  it.  The  work  of  trappers,  of  fur  buyers, 
and  of  the  furriers  who  dress,  dye  and  finally  man- 
ufacture the  furs  into  garments,  is  threatened.  The 
sale  of  furs  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  and  even  in  a single  city  the  investment 
in  plants  that  deal  with  furs  is  estimated  at  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Within  the  past  few  years  prices  have  soared. 
Some  of  us  can  remember  when  a boy  was  lucky 
if  he  got  from  six  to  ten  cents  for  a muskrat  skin. 
Lately  they  have  sold  at  five  dollars.  Beaver,  which 
in  1915  were  worth  $17,  recently  sold  for  $38.50. 
Otter  rose  from  $14  to  $101,  and  red  fox  has  quad- 
rupled in  value.  There  are  many  other  examples. 
As  prices  increase,  the  supply  diminishes.  It  has 
been  declared  that  in  the  winter  of  1918  and  1919 
tho  supply  of  muskrats  was  fifty  per  cent  short  of 
normal,  and  that  of  the  following  winter  was  again 
fift>  per  cent  less.  In  Wisconsin,  trappers  in  1917 
tool,  800,000  muskrats,  in  1918  less  than  300,000, 
and  in  1919  about  150,000.  The  high  prices  induce 
many  people  to  take  to  trapping  and  this  results  in 
a still  further  diminution  of  the  animals.  We  must 
look  for  a remedy  for  this.  Prices  in  the  raw  fur 
market,  however,  have  now  fallen. 

Many  North  American  states  and  provinces  have 
close  seasons  for  fur-bearing  animals  and  this  helps 
to  lessen  their  destruction,  at  a time  when  their 
hides  have  little  or  no  value.  All  states  should 
have  a longer  close  time  and  a shorter  open  season 
than  now.  Most  fur-bearing  animals  should  not  be 
trapped  before  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the 
trapping  should  stop  about  the  first  of  March.  Some 
provinces  of  Canada  require  a royalty  to  be  paid  on 


all  skins  taken,  and  these  skins  must  be  inspected 
and  stamped  before  they  can  be  sold.  This  brings 
the  catch  of  fur  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  au- 
thorities and  permits  some  control  and  regulation 
of  the  trade. 

In  all  states  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  have 
laws  enacted  placing  all  furs  in  the  hands  of  the 
game  or  conservation  commission.  The  commission 
should  have  full  power  to  establish  the  seasons, 
changing  them  when  needful  and  even  putting  com- 
plete protection  on  any  species  that  seem  to  require 
it.  It  would  be  wise  also  to  establish  preserves  for 
fur-bearers  where  they  could  not  be  molested  at 
any  time.  Such  preserves  would  serve  as  centers 
from  which  the  surrounding  country  might  be 
stocked. 

Fur  farming  has  been  talked  about  for  nearly 
fifty  years  and  experiments  have  been  made  with 
certain  species  of  animals.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  as  yet  any  very  noteworthy  results  have 
been  attained  except  in  the  matter  of  rearing  black 
foxes.  In  some  places,  this  has  proved  profitable, 
but  perhaps  rather  from  the  sale  of  living  animals 
than  from  the  sale  of  fur. 

Before  long  this  matter  will  demand  attention  by 
business  men.  The  sooner  it  is  taken  up,  the  better 
for  the  fur  trade. 


HUNTING 

THE  term  “hunting”  is  one  which  is  used  in 
1 many  different  senses  according  to  locality. 
In  England,  for  example,  it  has  to  do  with  riding 
after  hounds,  in  pursuit  of  the  fox — cross  country 
riding  in  other  words — although  in  old  times  the 
riders  and  their  packs  followed  the  deer.  The 
hunter  is  of  course  unarmed. 

In  the  good  old  days  in  America,  hunting  meant 
still-hunting  or  stalking;  that  is,  approaching  the 
game  by  stealth,  the  hunter  pitting  his  woodcraft 
against  the  keen  senses  of  the  large  wild  game. 
Later  it  was  used  in  speaking  of  the  chase  of  the 
buffalo  on  horseback.  Still-hunting  having  become 
a lost  art  in  the  United  States,  the  term  has  of 
late  years  had  a broader  application,  being  used 
first  in  speaking  of  the  killing  of  large  game  and 
later  of  the  killing  of  any  game,  so  that  today  we 
hear  of  duck  hunting,  dove  hunting,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  we  may  hear  of  robin  hunting  or 
sparrow  hunting. 

When  a whole  community  turns  out  to  destroy 
tame  and  long  preserved  deer  in  a settled  country, 
as  used  to  be  the  case  on  Long  Island,  that  is  still 
called  hunting ; and  so  in  the  old  world,  when  kings 
visit  preserves  and  they  have  the  domesticated  wild 
animals  driven  by  stands,  from  which  they  kill  all 
they  can,  we  hear  again  of  hunting. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  with  the 
changed  conditions  which  modify  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  originally  used,  the  special  signifi- 
cance of  this  word  as  of  other  words  used  in  a par- 
ticular sense  will  pass  away. 

MT.  McKINLEY  PARK  APPROPRIATION 
T^HE  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  House  of 
A Representatives  has  awarded  the  sum  of  $8,000 
to  the  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  for  the 
purpose  of  game  protection. 

While  this  amount  is  small,  a start  in  the  right 
direction  has  been  made,  and,  judiciously  expended, 
will  greatly  help  to  lessen  the  danger  to  the  wild 
life  of  that  region  which  the  approach  of  the  rail- 
road has  made  imminent. 
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THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  MARINE  FISHES 


THE  VAST  OCEAN  STILL  SHROUDS  IN  [MYSTERY  THE  COMING 
AND  GOING  OF  ITS  FISHES,  EVEN  ALONG  WELL-KNOWN  SHORES 


THE  migration,  of  marine  fishes  is  an 
involved  subject  difficult  to  study 
and  not  at  all  thoroughly  under- 
stood. As  far  as  is  known,  their  mi- 
gration resolves  itself  into  three  types 
or  may  be  a combination  of  any  of  the 
three.  First,  there  is  movement  north 
or  south  or  along  some  coastline;  sec- 
ond, there  may  be  movement  to  and  from 
the  coast;  third,  the  fish  may  migrate 
down  into  the  ocean’s  depths  or  up  to 
the  surface. 

Certain  northern  fishes  occurring  at 
the  surface  and  coastwise  extend  south- 
ward at  greater  depths  into  lower  lat- 
itudes; for  example,  the  angler  (Lo- 
phius  piscatorious) . The  angler  is  ab- 
sent from  the  shores  of  Long  Island, 
New  York,  during  the  summer  months 
and  of  common  occurrence  there  in 
winter.  We  have  seen  a large  speci- 
men taken  in  late  fall  from  the  Hud- 
son River  at  New  York  City.  Further 
north  this  species  occurs  coastwise 
throughout  the  year.  The  probabilities 
are  that  it  comes  to  our  shores  from 
deeper  water  close  by,  not  from  consid- 
erable distances  further  north. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  fishes 
which  are  common  on  Long  Island 
shores  only  in  summer,  may  be  found 
late  in  the  fall  widely  scattered  further 
out  under  twenty-five  fathoms  or  so, 
after  they  have  left  inshore  localities. 
Such  are  the  summer  flounder  ( Para - 
lichthys  dentatus)  and  the  common  sea 
robin  ( Prionotus  carolinus).  There  is 
insufficient  data  to  show  whether  they 
are  ‘present  here  in  moderately  deep 
water  throughout  the  winter,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  have  at  least 
some  southward  movement  along  the 
coast.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  by  merely  moving  off- 
shore such  species  would  have  a larger 
territory  in  which  to  spread.  This 
factor  combined  with  their  not  being 
very  active  fish  would  make  them  in- 
conspicuous and  easily  overlooked. 

Certain  fishes  have  a well  marked 
daily  movement  up  and  down.  The 
lantern  fishes  which  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  found  only  in  the  inter- 
mediate depths  of  the  ocean  come  to 
the  surface  at  night.  It  is  probable 
also  that  certain  fishes  come  up  to  the 
shore  at  night  from  somewhat  deeper 
water  where  they  have  been  spending 
the  day,  for  instance,  large-eyed  red 
tropical  species  with  relationship  to 
other  similar  forms  whose  habitat  is 
entirely  in  deeper  water.  It  may  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  mere- 
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Courtesy  of  American  Museum.  Nat.  History 
A lantern  fish  ( Lampanyctus ) 

ly  in  hiding  during  the  day  time,  and 
come  out  at  night-fall. 

The  cod  is  a familiar  species  which 
reaches  Long  Island  waters  with  the 
advent  of  the  colder  months.  It  almost 
surely  migrates  in  schools  along  the 
shore.  Similarly  the  bluefish  and  the 
weakfish  come  up  from  the  south  along 
the  shore  in  spring  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  these  waters. 

THE  young  of  a great  many  fishes 
require  comparatively  in  - shore 
waters,  and  in  such  cases  adults 
move  in-shore  about  the  breeding  time. 
Ground  sharks  (Car char hinus)  which 
enter  Great  South  Bay  in*  mid-summer 
doubtless  do  so  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  birth  to  their  young,  just  as 
the  shad  and  other  “anadromous”  fishes 
run  up  the  rivers  to  spawn,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  these  forms  are 
anything  but  coastwise  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Any  extensive  migration 
which  they  may  have  is  probably  along 
the  coast,  with  a north-south  factor. 


Practically  nothing  is  known  of  gen- 
eral movements  among  the  true  off- 
shore species,  the  dolphin  and  the 
oceanic  bonito.  Their  small  schools 
certainly  cover  vast  distances  in  erratic 
wandering  for  food.  It  seems  probable 
that  when  spawning  they  congregate  in 
schools  of  much  larger  size,  but  there 
is  little  or  no  data  to  bear  out  this 
hypothesis.  On  December  4,  1906,  the 
writer  came  upon  such  a large  school 
of  the  small  dolphin  (Coryphaena 
equisetis)  in  the  tropical  Pacific  at  ap- 
proximately 10  degrees  north  and  119 
degrees  west.  The  single  specimen  ob- 
tained was  a female  full  of  spawn 
about  a foot  long.  This  locality  is  near 


the  northerly  limits  of  the  Doldrum 
belt,  whence  the  natural  drift  of  the 
currents  would  carry  the  young  west- 
ward in  the  trades,  northward  along 
the  Asiatic  shore  and  thence  distribute 
them  throughout  the  North  Pacific. 


N interesting  discussion  of  the 
movements  of  fresh-water  fishes 
is  quoted  below  from  a recently 
published  book  on  Lake  Maxinkuckee, 
Indiana,  by  Evermann  and  Clark* 
[Editors.] 


FISH  MOVEMENTS  IN  AN  INDI- 
ANA LAKE 

IN  a body  of  water  as  small  as  Lake 
Maxinkuckee  and  with  no  consider- 
able tributary  streams  or  outflow, 
the  movements  of  the  fishes  are  neces- 
sarily much  restricted.  There  are, 
however,  certain  movements  that  may 
be  considered,  as  follows: 

From  one  depth  to  another: — Move- 
ments of  this  kind  occur  at  various 
times. 

a.  During  the  summer,  when  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  lake  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  absorbed  oxygen,  certain 
species,  such  as  the  wall-eyed  pike  and 
to  some  extent  the  small-mouth  black 
bass,  the  large-mouth  bass,  the  bluegill 
and  the  yellow  perch,  will  be  found  in 
deep  water.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  wall-eyed  pike;  of  the  other  spe- 
cies named  it  is  true  only  to  a very 
limited  extent.  In  the  fall,  even  as 
early  as  September,  the  oxidation  of 
the  vast  amount  of  dead  plankton 
which  during  the  summer  has  been 
slowly  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
in  a continuous  shower  from  above, 
will  have  exhausted  the  supply  of 
oxygen  in  the  deep  water.  The  wall- 
eyed pike  and  other  fishes  which  were 
able  to  live  there  during  the  summer 
are  now  forced  to  move  up  to  shallower 
depths  to  which,  fortunately,  they  are 
able  to  adapt  themselves.  This  move- 
ment is  not  usually  until  toward  the 
end  of  September  or  in  October.  By 
the  middle  of  October  they  have  come 
out  into  water  30  to  45  feet  deep  and 
may  be  taken  on  or  about  the  bars 
between  those  depths.  Later  in  tbo 


*Lake  Maxinkuckee:  A Physical  and  Biologi- 
cal Survey.  By  Barton  Warren  Evermann  and 
Howard  Walton  Clark.  2 volumes.  Illus- 
trated. $3.50  in  Indiana  and  $5.25  outside  the 
State.  Publication  No.  7.  Indiana  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  1920.  This  is  a very  inter- 
esting reference  work  for  the  fresh-water  angle: 
with  a taste  for  natural  history. 
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season  they  will  be  found  at  still  more 
shallow  depths.  Whether  they  return 
to  deeper  water  during  the  winter  has 
not  been  definitely  determined.  It  is 
known  that  they  are  in  relatively  shal- 
low water  during  the  spring  where  they 
remain  until  in  June,  or  early  in  July; 
then  they  go  to  deeper  water. 

THERE  is  another  seasonal  move- 
ment from  greater  to  lesser  depths 
and  back  again,  that  is  probably 
not  related  in  any  way  to  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water,  but  which  is 
caused  chiefly  by  temperature  differ- 
ences. This  manifests  itself  in  a num- 
ber of  ways,  of  which  a few  illustra- 
tions may  be  given:  The  little  stickle- 
back, Eucalia  inconstans,  prefers  rela- 
tively cold  water.  During  the  summer 
and  early  fall  they  may  not  ordinarily 
be  found  in  water  less  than  15  to  20 
feet  in  depth;  indeed,  they  seem  to  go 
down  to  the  depths  which  mark  the 
maximum  for  Chara  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation.  In  all  of  our  summer  sein- 
ing operations  about  the  lake  only  one 
stickleback  wap  obtained;  but  in  the 
late  fall  and  during  the  winter,  speci- 
mens were  frequently  obtained  when 
dredging  in  4-  to  12-foot  water.  Dur- 
ing summer  dredging  they  were  found 
only  in  considerably  greater  depths. 
Evidently  these  little  fish  remain  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer  months  at  con- 
siderable depths,  and  some,  not  all,  come 
out  into  shallower  water  only  when  the 
temperature  there  has  become  equally 
cool. 

Then  again,  young  of  many  of  the 
fishes  of  the  lake,  especially  basses, 
bluegills  and  perch,  are  found  in  great- 
est abundance  during  the  summer  in 
shallow  water  near  shore  where  they 
not  only  find  protection  in  the  masses 
of  vegetation  which  they  inhabit  but 
where  they  also  find  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  suitable  food.  But  as  fall  comes 
on,  and  the  shallow  water  near  shore 
becomes  more  and  more  cold  until  finally 
near  the  freezing  point,  these  young 
fishes  move  out  into  deeper  and  slight- 
ly warmer  water  and  secrete  themselves 
in  the  masses  of  Chara,  Nitella  and 
other  vegetation.  There  they  spend  the 
winter,  returning  to  shallower  water  in 
the  spring. 

STILL  another  movement  occurs  late 
in  the  fall,  usually  not  until  after 
the  first  frosts  have  come,  when 
several  species  of  small  fishes  gather  up 
in  unusual  numbers  in  shallow  water 
along  the  shore.  The  species  most  con- 
cerned are  the  straw-colored  minnow 
( Notropis  blennius) , the  Cayuga  min- 
now, ( Notropis  cayuga),  the  blunt- 
nosed  minnow  ( Pimephales  notatus) , 
the  skipjack  ( Labidesthes  sicculus) , the 
grayback  minnow  (Fundulus  diaphanus 
menona),  and  the  log  perch  ( Percina 
caprodes) . Each  of  these  species  is 
found  at  all  times  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  pretty  well  distributed  in  shal- 
low water  everywhere  along  shore.  But 
in  the  fall  they  gather  up  in  schools. 
Sometimes  these  schools  are  of  immense 
size,  containing  many  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals. The  different  species  men- 
tioned are  present  numerically  usually  in 
the  order  named,  and  there  will  be 


along  with  them  a few  individuals  of 
several  other  small  fishes,  chiefly  Cy- 
prinidae.  Usually  the  skipjacks  and  log 
perch  school  by  themselves.  The  log 
perch  schools  come  earlier  than  the 
others;  in  1913,  they  were  first  noticed 
in  large  numbers  on  October  3,  when  a 
school  of  100  to  200  or  more  was  seen 
at  Johnson’s  pier  on  Long  Point.  They 
were  lying  quietly  on  the  clear  sandy 
bottom  or  moving  slowly  about  in  shal- 
low water.  The  same  school  was  ob- 
served on  several  subsequent  days.  On 
the  same  day,  October  3,  a large  school 
of  skipjacks  was  seen  near  the  same 
place.  Others  were  seen  later  and  con- 
tinued to  be  noted  as  opportunity  af- 
forded so  long  as  our  observations  were 
kept  up,  or  until  October  31. 

THE  very  large  schools  of  small 
fishes  that  may  be  seen  along  the 
shore  in  the  fall  consist,  however, 
chiefly  of  the  species  of  Notropis  men- 
tioned, particularly  Notropi  blennius 
and  N.  cayuga,  and  do  not  appear  until 
some  time  later.  Perhaps  the  largest 


to  water-dogs  which  crawl  up  close  to 
shore  and  devour  the  fishes  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  It  may  be  a reaction 
to  temperature. 

THERE  is  still  another  movement 
that  occurs  daily  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall.  We  refer  to 
the  coming  of  bass  and  other  fishes  into 
shallow  water  at  night.  This  is  a well- 
marked  movement  and  occurs  more  or 
less  evidently  every  still  night  in  sum- 
mer, especially  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. The  species  that  participate  are 
both  large-  and  small-mouth  black  bass, 
rock  bass,  yellow  perch,  wall-eyed  pike, 
dogfish  and  even  suckers  and  catfish. 
This  movement  is  clearly  a factor  in  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  species  concerned; 
they  evidently  come  at  night  into  shal- 
low water  along  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  upon  the  young  and  small 
fishes  and  other  life  found  there,  espe- 
cially insects  which  oviposit  in  the 
water  surface  near  shore. 

For  this  reason  seining  operations 
along  shore  at  night  were  always  inter- 
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A muskrat’s  winter  house,  Bristol  County,  Mass. 


schools  ever  noted  by  us  were  seen  on 
November  5,  1907.  On  that  day  the 
shallow  water  on  the  east  side  of  Lost 
Lake  was  alive  with  small  fishes  all  the 
way  from  the  Bardsley  cottage  to  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  More  than  a 
bushel  were  caught  at  a single  haul 
with  a 12-foot  seine.  There  were  actu- 
aly  millions  of  them,  chiefly  Notropis 
cayuga.  In  other  places  Notropis  blen- 
nius was  the  most  abundant  species. 

These  schools  seen  in  the  fall  vary 
much  in  size,  from  small  to  very  large. 
They  are  seen  to  best  advantage  on 
still,  bright  sun-shiny  days,  even  when 
the  air  is  quite  cold.  They  are  seen 
most  often  about  or  under  piers  or 
boats. 

We  are  unable  at  this  time  to  explain 
why  these  small  fishes  collect  in  schools 
and  come  out  into  shallow  water  in  the 
fall.  It  evidently  has  no  relation  to 
their  feeding  habits  or  their  breeding 
habits;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  away  from  the 
bass  and  other  carnivorous  fishes;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  many  of  them  fall  prey 


esting,  because  species  could  then  be 
gotten  which  could  not  ordinarily  be 
found  there  in  day  time. 

The  intelligent  anglers,  well  aware  of 
this  habit,  particularly  of  the  large- 
mouth  bass  and  the  wall-eyed  pike,  will 
be  found  trolling  or  casting  near  shore 
in  the  evening.  And  the  enthusiasts 
who  fish  after  dark  know  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  their  casting  and 
trolling  near  shore  at  the  edges  of  the 
rushes  and  other  vegetation. — Evermann 
& Clark,  in  “Lake  Maxinkuckee.” 


AN  ACCIDENT  IN  NATURE 
To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

I AM  writing  of  an  accident  I ob- 
1 served  while  on  a fishing  trip  this 
summer  on  a Michigan  Lake. 

Among  grass  near  shore  and  in  about, 
one  foot  of  water,  a fish  was  seen 
floundering  about  helpless,  and  could 
make  no  headway  in  escaping.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  two  large  flabby  whitish, 
fleshy  masses  on  each  side  of  its  head 
(continued  on  page  95) 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  GRASS- 
HOPPER FLY 

ON  the  waters  where  I fish,  the  sea- 
son of  1918  was  remarkable  for 
the  veritable  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers; their  numbers  were  such  that 
they  destroyed  a lot  of  cattle,  feed  and 
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reduced  the  hay  crop  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  in  some  cases. 

At  the  times  when  they  were  flying 
they  literally  spotted  the  river,  and 
they  were  so  thick  upon  the  water  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a gap  in  the  pro- 
cession of  floating  insects  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  the  attempt  being  made 
to  induce  a fish  to  take  an  artificial 
imitation  in  preference  to  the  natural 
insects  which  were  anything  but  few 
and  far  between. 

It  is  not  much  good  putting  one’s  fly 
into  a mass  of  grasshoppers  where  pos- 
sibly none  are  more  than  qjght  or  nine 
inches  away  from  each  other.  About 
the  only  thing  to  do  when  conditions 
are  so  bad,  is  to  watch  out  upstream 
for  an  open  space  in  the  floating  insects 
and  then  put  one’s  fly  in  this  place  as 
it  comes  over  the  feeding  fish.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  it  was  not  quite  so  bad 
as  this  all  the  time;  if  it  had  been, 
very  few  trout  would  have  been  caught. 

THE  average  ’hopper  last  year  was 
of  a considerably  lighter  color  than 
those  of  proceeding  years.  Possi- 
bly this  was  due  to  the  large  numbers 
and  to  the  limited  amount  of  food; 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


several  other  observers  remarked  on  this 
variation  in  color,  but  fortunately  I had 
a number  of  grasshopper  flies  dressed  to 
a generally  lighter  shade  than  the  fly 
described  in  the  original  notes,  pub- 
lished in  the  August,  1919,  number  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 

The  grasshopper  fly  of  the  1917  series 
was  dressed  as  follows : 

Body — Quill  dyed  naples  yellow  (No. 
29,  shade  3). 

Body  Hackle — Same  color  but  a shade 
lighter. 

Tail — Mallard  (barred  feather) . 

Wings — Pheasant. 

Cheeks — Primrose  yellow,  pale  (No. 
19,  shade  1). 

Neck  Hackle— A few  turns  of  ginger. 

The  only  difference  between  this  fly, 
which  for  convenience  can  be  called  the 
“medium”  dressing  and  the  “light  pat- 
tern, which  I tried  out  in  1918,  was  that 
the  body  was  a quill  dyed  a shade  of 
greenish  white  (No.  15,  shade  2).  The 
body  hackle  was  a similar  color  but 
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lighter,  and  the  wings  were  a very  pale 
pheasant  wing  feather. 

The  fly  was  tied  on  Nos.  8,  9 and  10 
Pennel  limeneck  eyed  hooks.  There  is 


no  doubt  about  the  killing  qualities  of 
this  fly,  as  some  of  the  following  inci- 
dents will  show:  At  the  same  time  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these 
fish  are  by  no  means  unsophisticated. 
They  are  fished  for  very  determinedly 
every  day  in  the  season  by  a large  num- 
ber of  people  who  employ  every  imag- 
inable contrivance  to  catch  them;  the 
most  popular  device  being  a grasshopper 
on  a hook. 


ON  more  than  one  occasion  when 
conditions  were  just  right  for 
observing,  I saw  two  fish 
simultaneously  dart  at  the  fly  as 
it  fell  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
deep  pool.  Each  time  one  of  the  con- 
testants was  successful  and  got  caught, 
and  they  were  not  very  small  fish  either. 
On  another  occasion  I had  intended  to 
finish  up  the  day’s  fishing  at  a certain 
pool.  The  water  in  it  is  quite  10  feet 
deep  and  there  is  only  a barely  per- 
ceptible current  so  that  usually  the  sur- 
face is  like  glass.  However,  on  this  day 
there  was  a good  wind  and  the  surface 
was  ruffled  somewhat.  When  I arrived 
at  the  pool  I saw  two  other  men  there 
already.  They  were  seated  on  the  high 
bank  that  overhung  the  river  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  that  which  I was  on,  and 
they  were  fishing  with  grasshoppers. 
One  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  pool 
and  the  other  at  a point  about  60  yards 
below  his  friend,  and  it  was  towards  the 
middle  of  this  60  yards  that  I directed 
my  steps. 

When  I arrived  close  enough  to  the 
stream  to  observe  I saw  that  the  fish 
were  well  on  the  feed.  Every  few  sec- 
onds the  splashing  rise  of  a trout  at  a 


grasshopper  was  to  be  seen  somewhere 
in  the  pool,  and  I commenced  by  casting 
over  the  nearest  fish. 

During  my  short  stay  of  about  20  min- 
utes I caught  9 fish  and  never  moved 
very  far  from  my  original  position. 
Neither  of  the  men  on  the  other  side 
caught  a single  fish  while  I was  there. 
One  of  them,  with  whom  I am  well  ac- 


quainted, has  the  reputation  of  being 
a good  fisherman  with  the  natural  in- 
sect, but  although  the  fish  were  feeding 
in  earnest  they  would  not  look  at  the 
baited  hook,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
impossible  to  impart  a natural  appear- 
ance to  a grasshopper  that  has  a hook 
stuck  through  its  vitals. 

On  the  other  hand  I was  catching  fish 
about  as  fast  as  I have  ever  done  and 
when  I did  stop  fishing  it  was  not  be- 
cause I couldn’t  catch  any  more,  but  be- 
cause I had  caught  the  limit. 

Unfortunately  the  really  decent  sized 
fish,  that  this  place  is  reputed  to  hold, 
were  not  feeding.  Usually  they  feed 
close  to  the  overhanging  bank,  but  the 
presence  of  the  two  men  on  that  side, 
and  their  motions  when  they  slung  out 
their  hooks  were  responsible  for  the  ex- 
tra caution  of  the  large  trout. 

WHILE  I was  fishing  in  this  pool  I 
happened  to  notice  one  fish  that 
rose  twice  at  a floating  grass- 
hopper without  taking  it,  but  the  third 
time  he  rose  he  took  the  ’hopper.  This 
unpleasant  habit  is  formed  by  the  con- 
stant pricking  they  get  when  taking 
grasshoppers  that  are  on  hooks. 

They  see  a grasshopper  and  rise  at 
it,  but  purposely  refrain  from  taking  it; 
if  the  grasshopper  is  jerked  away,  they 
know  from  past  experience  that  is  dan- 
gerous, but  if  the  grasshopper  keeps  on 
floating  unconscious  of  any  disturbance 


in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  fish  rises 
again  and  takes  the  insect. 

In  1917  I noticed  trout  which  made 
one  fake  rise  before  taking  the  grass- 
hopper, but  I had  never  seen  a fish  de- 
liberately make  two  fake  rises  before 
he  took  the  fly. 

I cast  my  fly  over  this  particular 
fish,  and  kept  my  eyes  glued  to  the 
fly,  disregarding  anything  else.  The 
fish  rose  twice  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  my  fly,  and  the  third  time  he  rose, 
the  fly  vanished.  I struck  and  eventu- 
ally landed  the  fish.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  but  that  the  fish  make 
these  false  rises  deliberately,  as  a 
means  of  protection.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  for  one  minute  that  a trout 
would  miss  a grasshopper  that  is  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  a slow-flowing 
stream,  when  the  same  fish  is  able  to 
take,  without  trouble,  insects  which  are 
hurried  past  in  swift  water,  unless  in 
the  former  case  the  fish  acts  with 
malice  aforethought. 

It  is  a very  annoying  habit  for  the 
fish  to  get  into,  because  one  naturally 
strikes  when  one  sees  the  surface-dis- 
turbing rise  of  a trout,  seemingly,  right 
on  top  of  one’s  fly;  but  should  it  happen 
to  be  a fake  rise,  then  the  fish  becomes 
frightened  at  seeing  the  fly  pulled 
away,  and  he  ceases  to  feed  and  possi- 
bly communicates  his  fears  to  other 
fish  in  the  vicinity,  by  his  actions. 

ON  another  day  I was  fishing  a 
small  side  stream  and  having  just 
landed  a good  fish  I was  walking 
up  stream  round  a bend  in  the  creek  to 
another  likely  spot. 


The  part  that  I was  passing  along 
as  not  being  considered  worth  fishing 
has  a broad  shallow  without  the  faintest 
sign  of  any  hiding  places  for  fish,  and 


the  stream  furthermore  was  excep- 
tionally low  with  a barely  perceptible 
current.  It  was  the  sort  of  place  that 
ordinarily  no  one  would  give  a second 
glance  at,  with  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting any  fish.  I was  walking  along 
the  edge  of  a bank  about  3 feet  high, 
and  was  drying  my  fly  which  had  been 
thoroughly  saturated  during  its  con- 
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nection  with  the  recently  caught  trout. 
A short  distance  along  this  bend  there 
was  a slight  contraction  of  the  channel 
which  caused  the  current  to  speed  up 
sufficiently  to  cause  a gentle  ripple. 

In  order  to  test  the  dryness  of  my  fly 
I cast  it  at  the  top  of  this  little  ripple 
and  was  watching  it  come  dancing 
down  the  little  waves,  when  I noticed  a 
good  sized  fish  coming  down  stream 
towards  the  ripple.  The  fish  was  trav- 
elling at  a great  pace  and  I naturally 
supposed  that  my  presence  on  the  edge 
of  the  overhanging  bank,  with  the  sun 
at  my  back,  had  frightened  the  fish 
and  that  it  was  headed  for  the  deeper 
water  below  where  I was  at  that  time, 
and  from  which  I had  just  taken  a fish. 

But,  no,  the  trout  had  other  inten- 
tions; he  did  not  intend  to  climb  out 
on  the  bank  and  make  faces  at  me,  al- 
though if  he  had  done  so,  it  would 
hardly  have  surprised  me  more  than 
what  actually  happened.  The  fish 
which  had  been  out  in  the  shallow 
water  feeding  on  grasshoppers  had  evi- 
dently seen  my  fly  fall  on  the  surface. 

Keeping  his  vision  focussed  on  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  he 
came  down  stream  through  the  ripple, 
turned  around  at  the  bottom  and  took 
my  fly  as  it  passed  over  him. 

The  whole  performance  was  in  full 
view  and  the  actual  taking  of  the  fly 
could  not  have  been  more  than  18  feet 
away  from  where  I was  standing.  I 
(continued  on  page  92) 
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FOREST  AND 


February,  1921 


PHEASANTS  AND  GROUSE  IN 
MICHIGAN 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  following  extract  is  from  a let- 
ter I received  from  the  Chief 
Deputy  of  the  Michigan  Game  Depart- 
ment, David  R.  Jones.  I have  Mr. 
Jones’  permission  to  send  you  this  as  it 
gives  up  to  date  information  as  to 
what  Michigan  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
raising  and  distributing  pheasants,  and 
gives  the  Department’s  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  planting  pheasants. 

“In  regard  to  Ringnecked  pheasants 
I will  say  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  and  this  department  that  we 
have  passed  any  possible  experimental 
stage  for  Michigan.  I travel  around 
the  State  considerably  and  during  the 
last  few  weeks  I have  been  in  at  least 
a dozen  different  localities  where  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen  aver  that  they  have 
mere  Ringnecks  than  any  other  locality 
in  the  State,  and  I have  spent  consid- 
erable time  going  about  various  neigh- 
borhoods at  their  request  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  show  me  the  num- 
bers of  birds  on  their  farms  and  in  ad- 
jacent cover.  With  reasonable  protec- 
tion the  Ringnecked  pheasant  is  in 
Michigan  to  stay. 

“We  liberated  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, seven  thousand  birds  from  the 
Farm  this  season  and  distributed  forty 
thousand  eggs  among  sportsmen  and 
farmers ; that  means  at  least  an  aggre- 
gate of  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
birds  added  to  the  results  of  two  pre- 
vious years’  efforts.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  interested  in  helping  to  boost  the 
work,  and  we  believe  that  within  the 
next  year  or  two  we  will  have  them  so 
securely  planted  that  we  can  turn  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Farm  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Hungarian  pheasants,  pinnat- 
ed grouse,  and  other  varieties  of  game 
best  adapted  to  Michigan  conditions.” 

I have  had  several  reports  of  pheas- 
ants during  the  winter  time  here  in 
Michigan  being  seen  budding  on  the 
poplar  and  birch  trees.  One  farmer  in 
Gladwin  County  has  now  for  three 
years  written  me  relative  to  the  wild 
birds  nesting  on  his  farm  and  he  al- 
ways tells  of  the  pheasants ; that  they 
seem  to  be  increasing  and  that  for 
three  years  at  least  these  birds  have 
maintained  themselves  in  the  wild  state 
in  that  locality. 

The  Turtle  Lake  Club  near  Hillman, 
Alpena  County,  Michigan,  has  been 
liberating  pheasants  of  its  own  raising 
for  some  time,  and  this  fall  I ran 
across  them  frequently;  in  one  cover  I 
put  up  forty  or  fifty  birds.  They  were 
disconcerting  to  the  dog  in  hunting 
ruffed  grouse  as  they  are  such  runners, 
but  occasionally  one  would  be  cornered 
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and  he  would  get  away  as  lively  and 
certainly  with  more  racket  than  the 
ruffed  grouse.  I saw  one  cock  over  six 
miles  from  where  he  was  liberated. 

The  comeback  of  ruffed  grouse  this 
year,  has  been  remarkable.  It  was  only 
three  or  four  years  ago  that  they  were 
almost  extinct.  This  fall  they  were 
very  plentiful  and  a closed  season  for 
two  years  and  a shortened  and  restrict- 
ed bag  coupled  with  good  breeding  sea- 
sons has  made  the  difference.  If  a stop 
could  be  put  to  the  automobile  hunters 
slaughtering  these  birds  on  the  road- 
side, it  would  be  a great  thing.  They 
seem  fascinated  with  the  whir  of  an 
automobile  and  the  automobile  hunter 
is  not  a sportsman;  he  shoots  them  off 
the  ground  or  out  of  a tree;  pays  no 
attention  to  the  law  as  to  season  or 
bag  limit  and  is  a great  exterminator 
of  partridges.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Pehinsula 
and  the  roads  through  our  jack  pine 
plains  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  furnish 
excellent  opportunity  for  this  slaughter. 

We  would  have  little  trouble  keeping 
a fair  supply  of  grouse,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks  if  the  game 
covers  were  systematically  trapped  for 
vermin  and  so-called  forest  fires  were 
stopped.  The  spring  fires  occur  at  the 
nesting  time. 

The  jack  pine  plains  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan are  fertile  breeding  places  for 
grouse  but  they  are  burned  nearly  every 
year  and  could  be  very  easily  and  in- 
expensively protected  against  fire  if 
the  State  would  only  checkerboard 
them  with  fire  breaks  and  go  over  these 
fire  breaks  every  year  with  a drag  or 
spring-tooth  harrow  or  a disk — any- 
thing to  kill  the  fern  and  weed  growth. 
Too  often  is  the  door  locked  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen. 

W.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan. 


WATER  POWER  AND  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

IRRIGATION  and  water  power  plants 
have  nearly  the  whole  country  as  a 
field  for  development  while  our  Na- 
tional Parks  are  limited  to  a small 
area  and  should  be  inviolate. 

The  opportunities  for  irrigation  and 
water  power  projects  are  practically 


inexhaustible.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  lately  in  regard  to 
using  Yellowstone  Lake  for  irrigation 
and  power  purposes;  the  value  of  any 
such  proposition  depends  entirely  upon 
the  extent  of  the  drainage  area  tribu- 
tary to  the  reservoir  it  fills. 

Yellowstone  Lake  is  situated  prac- 
tically on  the  Continental  Divide  and 
has  a small  drainage  basin  with  half 
the  annual  precipitation  of  our  eastern 
states. 

Even  if  practicable  to  drain  the  lake 
by  means  of  tunnels  it  would  be  of  no 
permanent  value  as  the  means  of  re- 
filling the  lake  each  year  are  limited. 

A far  more  practicable  proposition 
exists  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  the  main 
branch  of  Yellowstone  River,  and  the 
main  river  itself,  as  far  as  length  and 
drainage  basin  is  concerned. 

A dam  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Horn 
Canon  would  have  a drainage  area  of 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  which 
would  furnish  water  for  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  adjacent  and 
power  to  produce  electricity  for  two 
trans-continental  railroads  in  the  vi- 
cinity, for  which  there  is  a demand. 

The  State  of  Montana  Would  derive 
a much  greater  benefit  by  developing 
the  use  of  the  Big  Horn  River  than 
that  of  the  Yellowstone.  As  a matter 
of  fact  private  capital  is  not  seeking 
investment  in  irrigation  or  water 
power  projects,  preferring  to  leave  this 
work  to  the  Government,  which  profits 
more  by  such  expenditure  than  is  pos- 
sible for  any  private  concern. 

Jackson  Lake,  with  the  Teton  Moun- 
tains for  a background,  which  forms 
one  of  the  grandest  scenic  views  in  the 
United  States,  has  already  been  appro- 
priated by  the  government  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  to  its  detriment  as  a 
pleasure  ground  for  the  people. 

The  construction  of  a reservoir 
means  the  destruction  of  trees  and 
grazing  up  to  the  flood  level.  When 
the  water  is  drawn  off  the  dead  trees 
and  slimy  mud  flats  present  a most 
disagreeable  appearance.  Little  effort 
is  made  to  remove  the  dead  trees  as  the 
cost  is  considerable  and  no  commer- 
cial advantage  derived  therefrom. 

Last  October  I was  on  a ranch  in 
Wyoming  where  a farmer  had  built  a 
reservoir  from  which  he  irrigated  a 
hundred  acres.  He  always  left  suffi- 
cient water  for  raising  bass  and  as  a 
duck  pond. 

I was  invited  to  shoot  a few  ducks 
with  the  farmer’s  son.  As  we  got  to 
the  dam  the  ducks  rose  gradually 
from  the  pond  and  commenced  to  cir- 
cle about  so  that  we  had  good  shooting. 
There  must  have  been  several  thousand 
ducks  on  the  pond,  among  them  canvas 
backs,  red-heads  and  mallards,  besides 
several  varieties  of  smaller  ducks. 
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A day  later  I came  by  this  place  and 
met  the  farmer  returning  from  the 
pond  with  seventeen  ducks  he  had  just 
killed. 

Besides  deriving  a revenue  from 
bass,  he  charged  five  dollars  to  each 
person  for  an  evening  and  morning’s 
shooting  at  the  pond. 

This  lake  always  presented  an 
agreeable  appearance  as  the  mud  flats 
on  the  bottom  were  never  exposed  and 
no  great  loss  of  water  was  occasioned 
thereby. , 

It  seems  to  me  a good  idea  for  the 
Government  and  State  authorities  in 
granting  water  rights  to  require  the 
conduits  in  reservoirs  to  be  placed  high 
enough  in  the  dams  to  insure  always 
a reasonable  amount  of  water  to  be 
left  in  the  reservoirs,  as  a sanitary 
measure,  for  the  propagation  of  fish 
and  that  the  trees  destroyed  by  the 
reservoir  be  removed. 

A fine  body  of  water  producing  food 
for  fish  and  fowl,  is  a better  and  more 
healthful  proposition  than  a dirty  mud 
flat  covered  with  decaying  vegetation. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
small  reservoirs  should  be  greatly  en- 
couraged for  besides  adding  a hundred 
dollars,  in  value,  per  acre  to  the  land 
watered  a large  quantity  of  fish  food 
I can  be  produced  where  such  food  is 
scarce  and  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Edward  Gillette,  Wyoming. 


BRINGING  HIM  UP  RIGHT 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
A RECENT  article  in  Forest  and 
■GA  Stream,  must  have  touched  the 
conscience  of  every  sportsman  who 
read  it  and  sent  him  back  in  memory 
to  the  struggle  he  had  as  a boy  to  get 
his  chance  at  the  sports  to  be  had  with 
gun  and  rod. 

Perhaps  there  was  a boy  in  your 
“gang”  who  had  a 12  gauge,  single 
barrel  gun  and  maybe  you  chopped 
wood  every  morning  during  the  week 
to  earn  money  to  buy  paper  shells  and 
powder  and  shot,  yes  and  wads  (thin 
and  thick)  and  maybe  you  can  remem- 
ber how  you  and  George  and  Roy  sat 
up  in  the  old  garret  room  and  loaded 
these  shells,  and  dreamed  of  the  trip 
next  Saturday — and  how  good  you 
were  until  parental  consent  was  given 
for  you  to  go  down  to  the  “big  slough” 
and  how  you  all  three  huddled  down  in 
a carefully  constructed  blind  and  wait- 
ed for  a bunch  of  ruddies  to  feed  in 
toward  the  shore  close  enough  for  a pot 
shot;  also  the  disappointment  when  a 
down  the  lake  sent  them  sus- 
piciously back  toward  the  open  water 
and  then  again  the  hope  as  they  quieted 
down  and  fed  closer  in.  You  remem- 
ber the  advice  from  the  other  two  : “Get 
three  of  ’em  in  line,  Red” — and  “wait 
until  you  can  see  their  eyes” — “I’ve  got 
another  shell  all  ready,  maybe  you  can 
get  another  whack  at  ’em.”  Then  the 
supreme  moment  when  with  “three  of 
’em  in  line”  and  just  as  you  touched 
the  trigger,  two  more  sailed  into  range 
?f  y°ur  pattern  and  before  the  smoke 
cloud  had  cleared  away  another  shell 
had  been  forced  into  the  breech  and  a 
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second  shot  had  brought  down  three 
more  and  you  looked  up  to  see  old 
Shep  (the  best  retriever  you  have  ever 
owned)  swimming  after  a cripple  and 
how  you  ran  in  as  far  as  you  could  to 
give  that  duck  a load  of  5’s  so  that 
your  faithful  old  pal  could  get  him. 

You  have  been  there,  and  you  don’t 
need  to  blow  your  nose  nor  try  to  make 
me  believe  you’ve  got  a cinder  in  your 
eye ; for  even  if  George  has  become  a 
prominent  minister  and  Roy  a contrac- 
tor you  can  live  over  those  days  with 
the  boy  or  girl  for  whom  you  are  plan- 
ing and  saving  now. 

Supposing  in  those  days  that  I have 
brought  to  your  memory  you  had 
waked  one  Christmas  morning  to  find  a 
little  410  standing  by  your  bed,  and 
Sister  had  given  you  a real  leather  belt 
filled  with  yellow  shells  with  brass 
rims,  and  Mother  had  given  you  a 
khaki  suit  and  a pair  of  high  boots 
that  laced  nearly  to  the  knee  and  sup- 
pose a setter  pup  was  struggling  to 


A young  Sportsman 

lick  your  hand  and  your  father  and  his 
hunting  partner  were  calling  you  to  get 
into  a high-powered  automobile  to  go  on 
a regular  duck  hunt — Do  you  think 
that  the  fact  that  you  were  only  seven 
years  old  would  bother  you  much? 

Yes,  I know  that  sounds  pretty 
young,  and  it  did  to  my  wife  and 
daughters,  but  they  had  no  right  to  be 
surprised  for  from  the  time  my  boy 
could  walk  he  had  been  learning  to 
handle  a gun;  first  a pop  gun  and  he 
learned — never  to  point  it  toward  any- 
one— later  an  air  rifle,  and  with  that  he 
learned  the  first  commandment  of  a 
hunter — “I  will  never  point  a gun  load- 
ed or  unloaded  at  anything  that  I do 
not  wish  to  destroy”  and  when  he  was 
allowed  to  shoot  a 22 — he  learned 
“never  to  kill  game  except  for  imme- 
diate use  and  then  in  moderation”,  and 
now  he  is  learning  that  a sportsman 
is  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others, 
farmers,  landowners  and  leasers  espe- 
cially; that  he  is  modest  in  telling  of 
his  achievements.  He  has  learned 


from  hunting  with  some  of  the  clean- 
est, best  sportsmen  of  the  West  that 
the  success  of  a hunt  depends  mostly 
upon  the  comradeship  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

He  has  brought  in  several  ducks  and 
two  rabbits  that  he  killed,  the  picture 
enclosed  shows  him  with  his  game; 
and,  how  about  his  father,  what  are 
the  relations?  With  only  two  seasons 
of  hunting  and  fishing  behind  us,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  things  to 
talk  about.  Last  spring  we  bought  a 
hand  trap  and  a barrel  of  clay  pigeons. 
I got  one  of  my  daughters  a 20  gauge 
gun  and  have  seen  her  break  eight 
straight  birds  at  35  yards  (she  is  15 
years  old)  and  she  hunted  with  us  this 
fall,  bringing  in  her  share  of  ducks. 

Now,  when  the  Snow  is  piling  up  out- 
side and  the  pinion  fire  is  roaring  in 
the  grate,  I can  live  over  again  all  my 
boyish  experiences  with  these  two,  and 
if  we  were  to  carry  out  all  the  trips 
planned  my  three  score  years  and  ten 
would  be  filled  to  the  brim.  When  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  guide  some  one 
else  along  the  trail  or  maybe  find  it 
alone,  for  themselves,  I would  rather 
that  they  had  these  memories  of  days 
spent  together,  than  the  interest  on 
the  few  dollars  more  I might  have  left 
them. 

For  the  sake  of  these  younger  ones, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  I am  most  grate- 
ful for  the  wise  restrictions  which  are 
saving  the  game.  The  abolishing  of 
spring  shooting  has  already  done  more 
for  the  wild-fowl  than  all  the  previous 
work  of  game  wardens  put  together, 
and  if  every  sportsman  will  make  it 
his  particular  business  to  put  in  the 
time  in  the  spring  that  he  used  to  put 
in  hunting  ducks,  in  hunting  crows, 
and  magpies,  not  overlooking  an  oc- 
casional load  for  the  common  cat,  our 
game  future  is  assured. 

Geo.  C.  Franklin,  Colorado. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  HARE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
TN  North  America  there  are  no  native 
I rabbits.  What  are  commonly  called 
rabbits  are  really  different  species  of 
hares. 

Now  a hare  would  naturally  be  con- 
sidered by  most  people  as  being  one  of 
the  “dumbest”  of  all  the  well  known 
higher  animals.  If  anybody  had  stated 
in  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  day  that  a hare 
could  make  itself  heard  for  a quarter 
of  a mile  the  chances  are  that  such  a 
person  would  have  been  accused  of 
being  a “Nature  Fakir.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  have 
ever  heard  the  cry  of  the  Northern 
hare,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn 
more  about  it. 

Some  years  ago  a friend  and  I visited 
a remote  section  of  the  Lower  Province 
of  Quebec  on  a caribou  hunting  trip. 
Our  destination  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  “Shickshock”  mountains  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Gaspe, — which  lies  north 
of  Bay  Chalner. 

We  went  well  up  to  the  headwaters 
of  one  of  the  salmon  rivers,  which  flow 
easterly  into  the  Bay  of  Gaspe.  Here 
are  found  some  of  what  are  known  as 
“barren  grounds,”  where  the  caribou 
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feed  upon  a long  white  moss  which 
they  dig  up  with  their  hoofs  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  We 
camped  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken 
wilderness  nearly  a hundred  miles  from 
any  human  habitation. 

Although  it  was  early  October  there 
was  about  a foot  of  snow,  and  the 
weather  very  cold. 

The  second  night  was  bright  moon- 
light; not  a breath  of  air  stirring  and 
the  silence  was  so  intense  that  it 
seemed  weird  and  oppressive,  bringing 
a feeling  of  terrible  loneliness. 

Some  time  during  the  night  our 
whole  camp  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
cries  that  apparently  came  from  quite 
a distance;  such  wails  of  agony  I had 
never  before  heard  and  I hope  never 
to  hear  again.  No  child  lost  in  that 
dense  wilderness  could  have  so  pathet- 
ically expressed  its  misery.  Those  cries 
have  haunted  me  ever  since. 

We  were  horror  stricken  to  hear  that 
rapidly  repeated  wail  of  some  poor 
creature  calling  to  God  in  its  dire  dis- 
tress. 

Our  men  turned  out  to  investigate. 
I asked  to  have  some  one  go  at  once 
and  release  the  poor  thing,  whatever 
it  might  be;  and  two  of  the  men  start- 
ed out.  On  their  return  they  reported 
that  a hare  had  been  caught  by  one  of 
its  fore  feet  in  a snare  that  had  been 
set  the  day  before,  and  that  this  was 
a full  quarter  of  a mile  from  the  camp. 
The  men  had  evidently  “released”  the 
creature — with  a club ! — as  we  saw  a 
Great  Northern  hare  hanging  in  front 
of  the  camp  next  morning. 

The  men  also  reported  that  as  they 
reached  the  scene  of  the  struegle  a 
large  Canada  lynx  quietly  sneaked 
away.  Those  cries  meant  a dinner  for 
him.  Man  is  indeed  cruel,  but  nature 
is  far  more  so. 

John  Fottler,  Boston,  Mass 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

CAN  you  imagine  a man  interested 
enough  in  fish  to  help  stock  a pond 
and  then  never  walk  half  a mile  to 
catch  any  of  them?  This  is  one  of  ' 
the  best  examples  of  pure  philan- 
thropy I ever  saw  or  learned  about. 

About  a mile  inland  from  the  summer 
resort  of  Grove  Beach  is  a pond  perhaps 
half  a mile  in  length  made  by  damming 
the  Minunketesuck  River.  At  the  dam 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  mill  where, 
fifty  years  ago,  all  the  farmers  used  to 
bring  their  grain  to  be  made  into  meal 
and  flour.  As  a matter  of  fact  grind- 
ing was  done  at  the  old  mill  until 
about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  pond  and  river  below  the  dam 
are  pretty  well  stocked  with  perch  and 
pickerel  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  a number  of  small  fish  were 
placed  in  the  pond  by  a man  who  is 
now  well  along  on  the  down  hill  side 
of  the  trail,  that  leads  to  the  long 
home. 

He  is  just  the  common  type  of  man 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  on  a small 
farm  and  very  rarely  has  gone  twenty- 
five  miles  from  it,  and  whose  life  has 
been  bounded  and  shaped  by  very  nar- 
row confines  and  few  interests  or  ac- 
tivities. 

One  day  a man,  who  is  perhaps  the 
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best  fisherman  in  that  locality,  met  the 
older  resident  who  stopped  him  and  in- 
quired as  to  what  sort  of  a hook  and 
line  he  needed  to  catch  the  fish  in  the 
pond  and  river.  After  getting  the  de- 
sired information  he  told  him  that 
thirty-eight  years  before  he  and  an- 
other man  had  gone  to  a neighboring 
pond  three  miles  away  on  two  different 
occasions  and  had  taken  a number  of 
small  fish  and  brought  them  to  this 
pond,  called  Chapman’s  Mill  Pond,  and 
had  released  them  in  the  water;  and 
from  that  time  until  the  day  on  which 
he  purchased  the  fishing  tackle  he  had 
not  made  an  attempt  to  take  any  of  the 
fish  which  his  labors  away  back  so 
many  years  before  had  made  possible. 

E.  G.  Ruby,  Connecticut. 


THE  RIO  PECOS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  Rio  Pecos — River  of  Joy — flows 
south  from  its  source  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  its 
meanderings  is  cradled  in  the  arms  of 
beautiful  mountains  that  lift  towering 
peaks  to  kiss  the  cloud  isles  of  sunlight; 
it  is  nursed  in  the  lap  of  verdant  plains 
making  of  it  a most  beautiful  river  of 
clear  crystal  water,  as  cold  as  the  North 
Star  in  winter,  and  teeming  with  leap- 
ing life  when  warmed  by  the  suns  of 
summer. 

This  beautiful  stream  is  the  mecca 
of  all  men  who  love  the  split  bamboo, 
enameled  line,  and  gut  leader.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  ardent  son’s  of  Saint 
Izaak,  and  love  to  wander  among  pleas- 
ant hills  under  beautiful  skies  of  azure 
blue,  and  to  be  fanned  by  pleasant 
breezes  at  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand 
feet,  then  go  to  the  Rio  Pecos — the 
stream  of  many  rapids  and  dark  pools. 
The  little  town  of  Cowles,  New  Mexico, 
will  welcome  you  and  give  you  shelter. 
From  there  you  can  fish  many  streams. 
Jack  creek  and  the  Mora,  and  far  up 
the  mountainside  there  nestles  a small 
lake,  like  a diamond  in  its  setting,  sur- 
rounded by  tall  pines  and  stately  firs, 
that  will  yield  many  rainbow  trout  in 
season.  From  these  streams  no  fisher- 
man should  go  away  empty  handed,  for 
the  creel  may  be  easily  filled  in  a few 
hours. 

The  writer  has  often  stood  high  on 
some  boulder  overlooking  one  of  these 
deep,  dark  pools  and  watched  dozens  of 
these  brown  beauties  lying  quiet  and 
still,  gathering  strength  from  the  warm 
sunlight  for  the  great  battle  to  come, 
while  below  in  the  rapids  they  wait 
only  for  the  gray  or  brown  hackle  to 
fall  quietly  on  the  water;  and  when  it 
does  fall  a scintillating  streak  gleams 
in  the  sunlight;  a short  arm  stroke  and 
you  hook  him  and  the  battle  is  on. 

Go  with  me  down  this  beautiful 
stream  some  cool  morning  in  August, 
when  every  chord  of  yo'&r  being  is  at- 
tuned for  the  work.  You  can  then  live 
as  only  man  can  live  who  sees  the 
handiwork  of  the  Great  Creator  in  all 
the  beauties  of  nature.  His  surround- 
ings are  such,  in  that  far  away  quiet- 
ness, that  his  thoughts  become  pure  and 
his  soul  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 
When  the  evening  shadows  have  gath- 
ered, and  the  whippoorwill  is  heard  on 
the  hill,  then,  with  his  pipe  and  his 
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friends  he  can  recount  the  days’  work, 
and  call  it  good. 

The  fishing  grounds  are  easily  reached 
by  way  of  Glorieta,  New  Mexico,  a 
small  station  on  the  A.  T.  and  S.  F. 
Railway;  then  by  stage  to  Cowles,  New 
Mexico,  which  is  about  twenty-eight 
miles  inland.  Care  should  be  taken 
when  employing  a driver  to  see  that 
you  are  not  overcharged.  The  usual 
charge  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  dol- 
lars for  auto  for  one  or  more;  trunks 
extra.  If  more  is  asked  one  slvould  seek 
service  elsewhere.  The  stage  from 
Cowles  will  meet  the  train  when  notice 
is  given.  A note  to  the  postmaster  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  stating  number  of 
passengers. 

In  the  words  of  Thaddeus  Norris: 
“Thou  who  readest  these  lines  perhaps 
you  never  caught  a trout.  If  so,  thou 
knowest  not  for  what  life  was  intended. 
Thou  art  a vain,  insignificant  mortal- 
pursuing  shadows ! Ambition  lures 
thee,  fame  dazzles,  wealth  leads  thee 
on,  panting!  Thou  art  chasing  spec- 
tres, goblins,  that  satisfy  not.  If  thou 
hast  not  caught  a trout,  this  world  is 
to  thee,  as  yet,  a blank;  existence  is  a 
dream.  Go  and  weep!” 

J.  E.  Story,  Texas. 


DUCKS  AND  WEATHER 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I WANT  to  tell  you  of  a curious  ex- 
perience I had  recently.  While  out 
with  my  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  looking 
for  ducks  I came  across  a large  slough 
that  was  literally  black  with  Mallards. 

As  it  was  early  in  the  day  I thought 
that  if  I quietly  put  them  up  I might 
have  some  splendid  shooting. 

As  I walked  to  the  edge  the  ducks 
along  the  bank  rose  but  settled  near 
the  other  side.  I went  along  the  bank 
with  scores  of  mallards  within  range 
but  only  old  ones  rose  and  none  left 
the  slough.  My  Chesapeake  dog  rushed 
onto  the  ice,  making  a great  noise  as 
he  broke  through  the  ice  and  ap- 
proached to  within  a rod  of  the  raft 
of  ducks  but  not  one  of  them  flew  away. 

As  they  did  not  move  he  stood  and 
looked  at  them  and  then  turned  back. 
Do  you  suppose  he  mistook  them  for 
decoys? 

As  I walked  along  the  bank  I waved 
my  arms  and  eventually  picked  up  a 
stone  and  threw  it  along  the  ice  among 
the  ducks.  A few  got  up  and  flew  away 
but  soon  joined  the  main  raft  which 
was  nearer  the  opposite  bank.  Besides 
the  main  raft  there  were  two  smaller 
ones  and  one  small  flock. 

A very  heavy  snow  storm,  with  the 
largest  snow  flakes  I ever  saw,  came  on 
suddenly  and  I had  to  start  for  home. 
I wonder  if  the  ducks  could  have  sensed 
that  a storm  was  coming  and  therefore 
decided  to  remain  where  they  were. 

W.  W.  Lindley,  Sask,  Canada. 


AS  this  department  of  our  paper 
forms  a sort  of  clearing  house  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  among  sports- 
men we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  had  un- 
usual outdoor  experiences  or  who  may 
wish  to  express  their  ideas  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  outdoorsmen. — [Editors.] 
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QUALITY  TACKLE 


4£7*  COMPfrlj 


Brown  speckled  beauties 

—every  one  of ’em 


mo  lure  that  king  of  the  brook,  that  sleek,  speckled 
| beauty — the  Trout — requires  particular  baits  and  flys 
.3.  to  appeal  to  his  ■particular , yes  even  fastidious,  taste. 
To  meet  that  ever-changing  and  discriminating  diet,  requires 
lures  varying  in  kind  and  coloration.  Through  the  finest  efforts 
of  craftsmen  in  the  art  of  tackle  making,  South  Bend  Quality 
Tackle  includes  Trout  lures  proven  in  merit,  through  countless 
record  catches  such  as  the  above. 

The  Fly-Oreno:  A light  fly-rod  lure  ibis  inches  long.  Created  along  same 
lines  as  the  famous  Bass-Oreno.  Possesses  a life-like,  wobbling,  zig-zaggins 
course  in  action.  Has  wonderfully  successful  record  as  a trout  lure.  Is  also 
a sure  killer  for  bass  and  other  game  fish.  12  colors. 

The  Trout-Oreno:  Similar  in  design  and  action  to  the  Fly-Oreno,  only 

slightly  larger,  being  inches. 

The  Callmac  Trout  Bug:  The  original  Call  J.  McCarthy  patented  no-sl’p 
body  floating  bug,  now  a South  Bend  product.  Well  known  by  anglers  as  the 
sensation  of  fly-lures.  12  standard  patterns. 

The  Fuzz-Oreno  Buck-tail  Fly:  (Fuzzy  Body).  A rough  body  buck-tail  fly 

with  wings.  Variety  of  colors  and  sizes.  Supplied  with  or  without  spinner. 
A mighty  effective  and  sure  killer. 

Send  a postal  for  “The  Days  of  Reel  Sport” — the  book  which  anglers  the 
country  over  are  using  as  a guide  in  tackle  selection.  Gives  tried  and  prove: 
bait-casting  information.  Shows  complete  line  of  trout  and  other  South 
Bend  game-fish  baits.  Sent  FREE.  Write  today. 


Fly-Oreno  No.  970 


Trout-Oreno  No.  971 


Callmac  Trout  Bug 


South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  by  the  oval  trade  mark  on  golden-rod  yellow  boxes 


Fuzz-Oreno  Buck-tail  Fly 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10203  High  Street  < — » South  Bend,  Ind. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  yon. 
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PREPARING  GOOD  MEALS  IN  CAMP 

ONE  DOES  NOT  HAVE  TO  BE  A MASTER-COOK  TO  EVOLVE  THE 
SIMPLE  DESSERTS  THAT  TASTE  SO  GOOD  TO  HUNGRY  CAMPERS 


AM  aware  that  much 
has  been  said  of  the 
joys  of  casting  off  the 
shackles  of  civiliza- 
tion and  subsisting 
like  a near-savage  on 
the  spoils  of  one’s  own 
rod  and  gun,  on  steaks 
thrown  on  living  coals, 
ducks  “mudded  up” 
feathers  and  all,  and 
hoe-cakes  garnished 
with  healthful  ashes, 
but  none  the  less,  you  may  have  noticed 
that  whoever,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
menus  “au  naturel”  can  introduce  a real 
pie,  juicy,  brown  and  luscious,  or  a pan 
of  hot,  flaky  biscuits,  is  given  an  ovation. 

So  if  it  is  the  wish  of  your  heart  to 
achieve  unique  distinction  among  your 
brothers  of  the  rod  and  gun,  be  sure  to 
include  a baker  in  your  camp  kit. 

Now  by  a “baker”  I do  not  mean  a he- 
or  she-person  skilled  in  the  culinary  art. 
I have  in  mind  one  of  those  shiny  little 
tin  boxes  shaped  like  the  open-faced 
camps  in  pictures  in  old  history  books. 
(Do  you  remember  the  little  red  book 
with  its  fascinating  chapters  on  the  boy- 
hood of  Daniel  Boone  and  Abraham 
Lincoln?)  Nowadays  these  bakers  are 
often  made  collapsible  and  of  aluminum 
for  convenience  and  lightness  in  trans- 
portation, but  a steady  tin  one  is  every 
whit  as  good  so  far  as  baking  is  con- 
cerned and  is  considerably  less  expensive. 
Riveted  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  are 
horizontal  strips  of  tin  that  hold  the 
miracle-working  heat  of  the  camp-fire, 
which  changes  gobs  of  sticky  dough 
placed  in  the  pan  into  the  delectable  hot 
biscuits  so  dear  to  the  camper.  Truly 
the  tin  baker  deserves  more  than  a pass- 
ing word  of  commendation.  And  like 
most  articles  of  true  worth  its  usefulness 
is  not  ended  with  the  accomplishment  of 
its  original  purpose,  for  turned  on  its 
back  it  makes  a very  good  pan  in  which 
to  wash  the  dishes. 

There  is  a widespread  fallacy  that  one 
has  to  have  more  than  a modicum  of  cul- 
inary skill  to  make  biscuits,  pies  and 
other  good  things  in  camp.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  explode  that  idea  and  destroy 
the  fragments.  Anyone  who  will  use 
care  and  common-sense  can  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  cooking  with  a 
half  hour’s  study  of  a few  simple  princi- 
ples. You  do  not  have  to  load  yourself 
with  cookery  books  when  going  into 
camp.  All  ,the  baking  lore  you  need  can 
be  put  under  your  hat — literally,  I mean, 
as  you  can  paste  it  on  two  slips  of  paper 
or  cardboard  and  tuck  it  away  inside 
the  inner  band  if  you  do  not  trust  your 
memory  with  even  so  slight  a load.  This 
is  a secret  of  mine  that  I am  divulging 
for  the  first  time  to  the  worthy  brother- 
hood of  Forest  and  Stream. 

I have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  the 
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woods.  In  fact,  before  I ever  saw  the 
light  of  day  I was  named  for  the  great 
woods  of  Northern  Maine,  which  had 
lured  my  father  away  from  his  copy  desk 
to  find  health  and  peace  in  their  seclu- 
sion. I have  found  that  persons  who  go 
too  “light”  into  the  woods  for  a pleasure 
trip  defeat  their  own  ends.  As  dear  old 
Nessmuk  said:  “Do  not  go  iftto  the  woods 
to  rough  it;  you  get  it  rough  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  at  home.”  I do  not  advo- 
cate carrying  a lot  of  useless  delicacies 
into  camp,  but  I do  know  that  if  ever 
good  eating  is  enjoyed  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  it  is  when  gathered 
about  a rough  table  under  the  open  air. 
And  if  plain  fare  is  glorified  in  these 
surroundings,  good  fare  is  apotheosized. 
So  plan  to  give  the  boys  (and  girls) 
something  good  to  eat. 


YOU  do  not  have  to  be  a master-cook 
to  evolve  the  simple  desserts  that 
taste  so  good  to  hungry  campers. 
I have  two  recipes  that  I term  the  Magic 
Rules  as  they  include  so  many  good 
things  to  eat — from  one  recipe,  with 
trifling  variations,  I can  make  biscuits, 
pie  crust,  meat  pies,  potpie,  fruit  dump- 
lings, and  even  strawberry  shortcake! 
The  other  recipe  begins  with  muffins,  and 
expands  miraculously  into  corn  muffins, 
johnny  cake,  plain  cake,  blueberry  cake, 
chocolate  and  other  layer  cakes,  and 
even  cottage  pudding.  These  dainties 
ought  to  be  sufficient  in  variety  to  satisfy 
even  the  sweetest-toothed  camper. 

The  secret  of  these  two  elastic,  com- 
prehensive recipes  is  that  the  ingredients 
and  methods  of  mixing  are  the  same  in 
all  cases,  only  the  proportions  vary  with 
the  object  desired — Recipe  Number  One 
calling  for  flour,  water,  salt,  shortening 
and  baking  powder,  and  Recipe  Number 
Two  including  all  these  and  in  addition 
sugar,  eggs  and  evaporated  milk. 

Recipe  Number  One  begins  with  bis- 
cuits, for  which  the  amateur  camp  cook 
should  take  2 cups  of  flour,  4 teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  and  % teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  these  together  in  a pan  (sifting  is 


not  necessary),  then  work  in  4 table- 
spoons shortening,  lard,  or  vegetable 
compound,  with  a fork.  The  mixture 
should  resemble  coarse  meal  after  a few 
minutes  conscientious  effort.  Then  make 
a little  hole  in  the  mixture,  pour  in  Yz 
cup  milk  or  water,  and  stir  round  until 
a dough  is  formed.  Put  some  more  flour 
on  the  clean,  dry  oilcloth  that  serves  to 
cover  the  dining  table — or  you  may  carry 
a small  square  of  oilcloth  especially  for 
this  purpose — turn  the  dough  out  on  it 
and  knead  a bit  until  it  gets  under  con- 
trol, then  flatten  out  and  cut  into  bis- 
cuits. Grease  the  pan  of  the  baker,  pop 
in  the  bits  of  dough,  place  the  baker 
where  it  will  get  strong  heat  from  the 
coals  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fire, 
and  for  a time  cast  a watchful  eye  on  it 
(from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire)  until 
the  biscuits  begin  to  rise.  If  they  brown 
too  rapidly,  set  the  baker  a foot  farther 
from  the  coals;  if  they  rise  but  do  not 
brown,  place  them  nearer.  They  should 
be  done  in  about  twenty-five  minutes. 
These  same  biscuits  may  be  dropped  by 
teaspoonfuls  (omitting  the  kneading  and 
rolling)  into  a big  kettle  of  stew  on 
which  there  is  plenty  of  good  gravy, 
covered  closely  and  cooked  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  A delicious  potpie  is  the 
result,  especially  good  if  the  stew  is  of 
birds  or  squirrels. 

To  make  strawberry  or  any  other  kind 
of  shortcake,  add  2 tablespoons  of  sugar 
to  the  dry  ingredients  for  biscuits  given 
above;  flatten  one-half  the  dough  to 
about  % inch  thick,  place  in  the  greased 
baker  sheet,  spread  generously  with  but- 
ter, and  place  the  remainder  of  the 
dough,  similarly  flattened,  on  top.  When 
baked,  turn  out  on  a clean  towel,  break 
apart  cautiously,  put  on  a lot  of  straw- 
berries that  have  been  hulled  and  cov- 
ered with  sugar  for  about  an  hour.  Put 
on  the  top  layer,  then  more  of  the  ber- 
ries and  if  you  can  get  a pitcher  of  cream 
from  some  farmer  to  eat  with  it,  your 
reputation  as  a cook  will  abide  as  long  as 
you  live.  So  easily  is  fame  won!  And 
if  you  are  far  from  farms  and  farmers 
a pitcher  of  evaporated  milk,  slightly 
sweetened,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Shortcakes  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  even 
those  that  grow  in  cans,  are  very  accep- 
table in  camp. 

The  pie  crust  variation  of  the  biscuit 
theme  is  as  easily  mastered.  To  2 cups 
of  flour  use  only  1 level  teaspoon  of  bak- 
ing powder,  but  double  your  shortening, 
that  is,  use  8 tablespoons.  Mix  together 
until  mealy,  then  add  liquid,  but  not  more 
than  Yz  cup  to  begin.  If  you  “drown  the 
miller”  and  have  to  add  more  flour  in 
order  to  roll  the  dough  your  crust  is 
spoiled,  so  add  water  very  cautiously,  a 
little  at  a time.  Roll  out  to  about  % 
inch  thickness,  line  the  baker  sheet,  put 
in  berries,  cover  with  sugar,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  tartness  of  the  fruit. 
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Through  the  storied  canals  of  Venice,  winding  be- 
neath palazzi  balconies,  native  gondolas  are  swiftly 
overtaken  by  more  modern  craft  driven  by  Evin- 
rude  motors. 


And  even  as  the  picturesque  gondolier  is  being  dis- 
placed by  this  new-day  method  of  water  travel,  so 
the  tiresome  work  of  oar  and  paddle  is  being  aban- 
doned by  sport-lovers  of  every  land.  For  the  Evin- 
rude,  quickly  attached  to  any  row-boat  or  canoe,  is 
an  international  institution. 


Special  features  of  the  Evinrude  are  Built-in 
flywheel  Magneto  and  Automatic  Reverse. 

Your  hardware  or  sporting  goods  dealer  will 
show  you  the  Evinrude.  Or  send  for  catalog. 


Evinrude  ]V[otor 


ompany 


374  Evinrude  Building 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
214  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

440  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
211  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Save  s 
Elbow 


Grease , 


The  big-  advantage  of  Pyramid  Solvent 
is  that  it  thoroughly  cleans  the  firearm 
without  wearing  out  the  human  arm. 


Pyramid  Solvent 


removes  residue  of  high-power  smoke- 
less and  black  powders  and  loosens  metal 
fouling  without  the  hard  work  you  are 
accustomed  to.  Contains 
no  harmful  chemical  and 
no  moisture. 


After  Pyramid  Solvent,  always 
use  3-in-One  Oil  to  prevent  rust 
and  to  lubricate. 

Pyramid  Solvent  is  for  sale  by 
most  firearm  dealers,  3 ounces  in 
a convenient  flat  can  tha.  fits 
pocket  or  shooting  kit,  30c  per 
can.  I f you  r dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  6end35cand  vc  will  send 
you  a can  postpaid. 

Three-in-one  Oil  Co. 

165  EZG  Broadway,  New  York 

C217 


RUSSELL'S 

(never  leakI 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


Made  to  meas- 
ure from  best 
q ualit  y 
ch  rom  e - 
tanned 
leathers. 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
wiite  us  for 
a catalog. 


and  shake  just  a powdering  of  flour  on 
top.  Then  roll  out  the  upper  crust,  wet 
edges  of  lower  crust  so  that  the  top  crust 
will  adhere  and  keep  the  precious  juices 
in,  trim  off  the  upper  crust  and  tuck 
nicely  in  around  the  edges,  cut  a slit  in 
the  center  and  bake — and  who  will  care 
if  your  pie  has  square  corners?  If 
you  wish  fruit  dumplings,  make  little 
squares  of  the  piecrust,  set  an  apple  on 
each,  cored  and  full  of  sugar  and  a dust- 
ing of  cinnamon.  Pick  up  the  four  cor- 
ners and  pinch  together  over  the  apple’s 
top,  then  place  in  the  baker  and  bake  as 
usual.  Any  kind  of  berries  may  be  used 
for  dumplings  in  the  same  manner.  Do 
not  let  the  juice  burn  as  it  is  very  de- 
licious to  scrape  out  and  serve  with  the 
dumplings. 


THE  crust  for  meat  pies  is  halfway 
between  biscuit  dough  and  pie  crust 
— 2 cups  of  flour,  2 teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  % teaspoon  salt,  6 table- 
spoons shortening,  and  l/z  cup  water. 
Mix  as  directed  for  pie  crust,  fill  baker 
sheet  nearly  full  of  stewed  meat  or  poul- 
try (remember,  no.  backs  or  necks  in  a 
bird  pie),  roll  crust  out  about  an  inch 
thick  for  a top  layer,  cut  a slit  in  it  and 
place  carefully  over  the  pie,  and  bake 
until  brown. 

In  tabulated  form  for  easy  reference 
the  ingredients  of  Recipe  Number  One 
are  as  follows: 


Biscuits  . . . 

. . .2c 

it 

At 

0 

4T 

A c 

Shortcake  . 

. . .2c 

4t 

'At 

2T 

4T 

2Ac 

Piecrust  . . . 
Crust  for 

. . ,2c 

it 

At 

0 

8T 

Ac 

Meat  Pie  . 

. . .2c 

2t 

At 

0 

6T 

Ac 

(In  all  abbreviated  recipes  c stands 
for  cupful,  little  t for  teaspoonful  and 
capital  T for  tablespoonful.) 

Paste  the  above  handy  table  on  a card 
and  carry  it  in  your  hat.  You  need 
never  go  astray  if  you  study  and  learn 
the  method  of  mixing  and  then  follow 
this  simple  formula. 

Recipe  Number  Two  is  as  elastic  and 
as  useful  as  its  fellow.  It  begins  with 
muffins — 2 cups  flour,  2 tablespoons 
sugar,  3 teaspoons  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  1 egg,  2 tablespoons  melted 
fat  (lard,  butter,  crisco  or  vegetable  oil) 
and  1 cup  milk.  It  is  mixed  in  a differ- 
ent manner  from  Recipe  Number  One 
because  of  the  addition  of  eggs  and 
sugar.  Beat  the  egg  in  a pan,  add  sugar 
and  beat  again,  then  add  milk.  Mix 
flour,  salt,  and  baking  powder  and  stir 
briskly  into  the  egg  mixture.  Last  of  all 
add  melted  fat  and  drop  batter  from  a 
teaspoon  into  greased  muffin  pans.  These 
may  be  set  into  the  baker  sheet  if  the 
muffin  pans  are  not  long  enough  to 
fit  into  the  baker.  The  muffin  batter 
may  be  poured  directly  into  the  greased 
baker  pan  and  baked  in  one  large 
sheet,  but  in  this  case  you  must  not 
call  it  muffins.  It  will  then  be  “Sally 
Lunn”  (or  a very  near  relation).  Cut  it 
into  large  squares  and  eat  it  hot  with 
butter.  If  you  desire  a delicious  coffee 
cake,  mix  together  2 tablespoons  each  of 
butter,  sugar  and  flour  and  1 tablespoon 


of  cinnamon  until  it  forms  a mealj 
brown  mass.  Sprinkle  this  over  the  top 
before  you  bake  it,  and  you  have  a coffet 
cake  too  good  for  present-day  kings. 

Corn  muffins  are  made  in  the  sam« 
manner  as  wheat  muffins,  substituting  ] 
cup  of  yellow  corn  meal  for  1 cup  of  the 
flour.  Baked  in  one  large  sheet  it  is 
johnny  cake,  a thing  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  enough  of  in  camp. 

Plain  cake  has  more  sugar — % cup 
and  4 tablespoons  of  melted  butter  m 
stead  of  two.  For  blueberry  cake,  mij 
1 cup  of  fine,  large,  whole  blueberries 
with  the  flour  and  stir  in  lightly  so  as 
not  to  mash  them. 

Layer  cakes  are  made  by  baking  orn 
large  layer  of  plain  cake  in  the  bakei 
sheet,  cutting  into  two  squares  and  split 
ting  each  half  with  a sharp  knife  wher 
cold,  making  four  square  layers.  Spreac 
the  top  of  three  layers  with  jam  or  jelly 
pile  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  sprinkle 
powdered  sugar  on  top  of  the  fourtl 
layer.  If  you  wish  a real  frosting  foi 
the  top,  put  1 teaspoon  vanilla,  1 tea 
spoon  hot  water  and  1 teaspoon  buttei 
in  a bowl,  add  % cup  powdered  or  con 
fectioners’  sugar  and  stir  vigorously.  Ii 
too  thin  add  more  sugar,  a tablespoonfu 
at  a time,  until  the  frosting  is  thicl 
enough  to  spread  nicely.  Distribute 
evenly  on  top  of  the  cake  and  let  it  set 
before  eating.  A heaping  tablespoonfu 
of  dry  cocoa  added  with  the  sugar  make: 
a very  good  chocolate  frosting,  and  ii 
also  a delicious  filling  to  spread  betweei 
the  layers.  You  can  make  a larger  quan 
tity  of  the  frosting  or  filling  simply  b’ 
adding  more  sugar  and  water,  the  lattei 
a teaspoonful  at  a time,  but  do  not  ust 
more  flavoring. 

Cottage  pudding  is  simply  the  plaii 
cake  served  hot,  with  a sauce  made  a: 
follows.  Beat  an  egg  in  a bowl,  add  ! 
cup  sugar  and  1 teaspoonful  vanilla  (o: 
lemon)  or  a pinch  of  nutmeg  or  cinna 
mon,  and  beat  for  five  minutes  unti 
light  and  frothy.  Dissolve  3 level  table 
spoonfuls  cornstarch  in  a cup  of  water 
in  a small  pan,  set  over  the  fire  and  sti: 
constantly  until  it  boils  and  is  thick  an: 
smooth.  Pour  this  into  the  egg  mixtun 
and  beat  briskly.  Cut  the  cake  inti 
squares,  pour  the  sauce  over  it  and  ea 
at  once.  The  sauce  will  not  be  lump? 
if  you  stir  the  cornstarch  all  the  time  i 
is  cooking,  but  if  you  neglect  your  dut; 
it  will  be  a sorry  mess. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Plain  cake  may  be  varied  by  the  sim- 
ple use  of  various  flavorings.  A tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  is  generally  used,  but 
lemon  extract  makes  an  acceptable 
change,  also  nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  To 
make  a spice  cake,  add  1 teaspoon  each 
of  ground  ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 


allspice  (or 

as 

many  of 

these 

as  you 

have)  and  % teaspoonful  ground  cloves. 

Sprinkle  granulated  sugar 

over 

the  cake 

before  baking  to  make  a nice  crusty  top. 

Formula 

to 

be  pasted 

on 

cardboard 

and  kept  for  ready 

reference  is  given 

herewith : 
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Plain  Cake  . . 
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It  hardly  seems  possible  to  the  ama- 
teur cook  that  so  many  good  things  to 
eat  can  be  evolved  from  these  two  simple 
recipes,  but  I can  vouch  for  all  the  varia- 
tions. I have  made  them  all,  dozens  of 
times,  and  know  that  they  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  proportions  are  right. 

THE  above  quantities  will  serve  four 
persons  nicely,  but  if  there  are  only 
two  in  the  party  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  half  the  quantity — as  some 
1 one  has  put  it,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  split  an 
egg — it  is  always  best  to  make  the  whole 
amount,  which  can  be  doubled  if  desired 
in  the  case  of  a large  party.  In  any 
case,  the  food  will  not  go  a-begging,  I 
can  assure  you. 

The  principle  of  basic  formulas  holds 
true  throughout  the  entire  science  of 
cookery,  whether  in  camp  or  out.  In  a 
i second  paper  I shall  give  more  formulas, 
; that  will  help  the  camp  cook  to  extend 
his  field  of  endeavor,  but  these  two 
Magic  Rules  are  enough  for  the  amateur 
to  get  by  with.  With  the  ordinary  camp 
fare  of  broiled  and  fried  meats  and  fish, 
f stews,  boiled  potatoes  and  vegetables  and 
! soups,  these  baked  breads  and  cakes  will 
r provide  as  many  variations  in  the  camp 
I menus  as  are  necessary  for  any  but  gour- 
I mands  to  have.  And  the  best  part  of 
! them  is  that  with  care  and  cleanliness  in 
their  preparation  they  will  not  lie  heavy 
either  on  the  digestion  of  the  campers  or 
the  conscience  of  the  cook. 

DO  FISH  DISTINGUISH 
FLY  COLORS? 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69) 

cases  that  fishes  do  see  color  and  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  mankind. 

As  previously  stated,  the  prospect  that 
fish  are  generally  practically  color-blind 
does  not  take  the  joy  out  of  fishing  and 
tackle.  Although  fish  may  not  appre- 
ciate my  colored  baits,  at  least  I do. 

/T  has  been  experimentally  shown  that 
flounders  change  color  to  match  the 
bottom  on  which  they  lie.  This  change , 
being  dependent  on  their  vision,  precludes 
their  being  color-blind. — [Ep’^ors.] 


It  does  not  look  like  much , but — Say, 
Old  Timer!  how  the  Fish  do  like  it. 

Funny  how  this  “mystery”  spoon  fooled  me,  when  the  wiseacres  came  into 
my  sporting  goods  store  year  after  year  asking  for  “one  split  ring,  and  one  treble 
hook” — now  they  are  writing  letters;  one  from  Chicago  says:  “Took  a chance  on 
an  Osprey  Dardevle  No.  9 — fish  not  biting,  so  tried  it  out — seven  Walleyes  in 
a day — one  over  ten  and  a quarter  pounds — getting  them  when  no  one  else  could 
— send  me  three  Dardevle  Spoons  No.  9 — don’t  like  to  be  without  one.” 


Add  one  split  ring  to  one  treble  hook  and  it  becomes  a Magic  Bait. 

The  chap  that  invented  this  magic  bait  gave  it  that  wobblin’,  floppin’, 
splashin’  action — that  the  Walleyes,  Pickerel  and  Bass  can’t  resist. 

I’ve  used  pretty  near  all  other  lures,  but  no  other  bait  that  I’ve  seen  went 

out  as  far  and  true  to  get  as 
many  strikes  as  this  one.  You 
can  zip  the  Osprey  Dardevle 
against  the  wind,  with  a heavy 
line  and  a low  grade  reel. 

Mind  you,  I don’t  say  that 
other  lines  won’t  catch  fish,  but  I 
do  string  along  with  friend  Boek- 
holt — read  his  letter  here  at  the 
side — because  he  “expects  to  go 
on  another  trip  and  don’t  like  to 
be  without  one.” 

Did  you  notice  how  it  took  a 
“Walleye”  with  a “tassle”  to  get 
that  first  one  from  Boekholt  and 
how  he  tried  to  get  another 
Dardevle  pronto? 

Try  your  dealer.  If  he  is 
sold  out  of  Osprey  Dardevles,  T’ll 
send  one  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  postpaid,  for  85  cents. 

Made  in  26  different  finishes,  all 
proven  successful.  The  one  shown 
above  is  one  of  the  killers.  Solid 
brass,  weight  1 oz.,  length  3P2 
inches,  width  1 inch. 

It  wiggles,  and  wobbles,  and 
whirls. 

Casts  further  than  other  baits, 
with  less  effort.  Rides  high  or 
low,  controlled  by  3-our  rod  and 
reel. 


6541  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicaco,  111. 

August  16th,  1920. 

Mr.  Lou.  J.  Eppinger, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — 

A few  weeks  ago,  I stopped  in  Duluth  on  my 
way  to  Sand  Point  Lake,  Minn.,  to  get  a fishing 
license  and  was  induced  by  the  Hardware  Dealer 
where  I got  the  license,  to  buy  one  of  your  spoon 
hooks — it  was  an  Osprey  Dardevle  No.  9. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I did  not  fancy  the  thing  very 
much,  but  as  one  of  my  mottos  is,  “I'll  try  any- 
thing once"  I bought  the  lure  and  carried  it  with 
me  to  the  lake.  As  I had  a goodly  assortment 

of  spoon  hooks  and  wobblers  and  spinners,  1 did 
not  use  this  one,  as  I had  more  faith  in  the  ones 
I ivas  using. 

On  the  third  day,  ■ however,  I decided  to  give  this 
spoon  a chance  as  the  fish  were  not  biting  very 
well  and  I had  tried  about  all  my  other  lures.  It 
certainly  brought  a decided  change  for  the  better, 
for  I had  gone  only  a little  ways  when  a nice 

big  Wall-eyed  pike  struck  and  was  hooked  beauti- 
fully. To  make  a long  story  short,  I caught  about 
six  more  Wall-eyed  pike  in  what  was  left  of  the 

day,  one  of  them  weighed  llP/i  lbs.  after  being  out 
of  the  water  24  hours.  Needless  to  say,  I used  no 
other  hook  afterwards  and  I was  getting  them  when 
no  one  else  could  show  anything  else  for  their  day's 
work. 

I finally  lost  it — what  kind  of  fish  that  got  P, 

I don't  know.  First  I thought  it  was  a big  Wall- 
eye for  it  came  to  the  boat  like  a log,  but  it  did 
not  act  like  a log  when  it  got  to  the  boat — some- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  tussle  that  followed  and 

my  line  broke.  I never  layed  eyes  on  the  fish 

once.  It  was  an  awful  blow  to  me  to  lose  this 

hook,  as  the  others  I had  were  not  one-two -three 
with  this  one. 

As  a rule  I do  not  like  to  say  anything  about 
a certain  bait,  for  I am  somewhat  inclined  to  think 
one  bait  is  about  as  good  as  another,  but  the  difference 
here  was  so  distinct  and  marked  that  it  was  im- 

possible to  help  but  notice  it,  I tried  to  buy 
another  one  here  in  town,  but  they  don't  seem  to 
handle  them  here.  I would  like  to  have  you  send 
me  C.  O.  D.,  three  of  those  Dardevle  Spoons  No.  9, 
as  I expect  to  go  on  another  trip  and  don't  like 
to  be  without'  one. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I am. 

Yours  very  truly, 
r.  J.  Boekholt. 


Have  you  ever  read  the  dope 
on  Osprey  Silk  Casting  Lines? 

“Osprey”  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won’t  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot 
through  the  guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anvthing 
except  rough  or  cracked  guides.  “Osprey”  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  ten 
years. 


15-lb.  test  $2.00  20-lb.  test  $2.75  23-lb.  test  3.00 

26-lb.  test  3.25  post  paid  30-lb.  test  3.75 

The  26  and  30-lb.  test  are  suitable  for  salt  water  fishing  as  well  as  muscal- 
longe  and  other  large  fish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Samples  and 
dope  sheet. 

LOU.  J.  EPPINGER 

68  East  Congress  Street,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Crossing  the 
Fatal  Circle 


Doc  held  the  canoe 
steady  while  I got  Mr. 
Moose  in  the  circle  of  my 
rear  sight,  covered 
quickly  with  my  front  sight 
and  fired.  He  pitched  forward 
in  the  shallow  water  like  a 
knocked  out  pugilist.  I knew 
I’d  get  him  with  my 


No.  1A  Combination 
Rear  Sight,  has  two 
sizes  of  aperture— a 
laree  one  for  quick 
shots,  u smaller  one 
for  finer  shooting.  In- 
stantly interchange- 
able. Just  flip  the 
lip. 

Send  for  Literature 

describing  Lyman 
Sights  for  every  pur- 
pose and  every  gun. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  Lyman 
Sights,  write  us,  giv- 
ing his  name,  the 
make,  model  and  cal- 
iber of  your  rifle, 
and  the  sights  you 
want. 

LYMAN  GUN  SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
110  West  Street, 
Middletield,  Conn. 


No.  3,  $1.10 


No.  26,  $1. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Lucie  Sam  buys  only  best 
^ quality — you  do  likewise.  We 
“ ™ ™ offer  you  this  first  quality  mer- 

chandise at  auction  bargain 
prices. 

Heavy  Wool  Socks $ -50 

HIT  I tam  Heavy  Wool  Underwear. ..  2.00 
I PJ  T 1 Medium  Weight  Underwear  1.35 

Winter  'Caps  ,•*£ 

Winter  Mittens  1-00 

i.nnrq  Olive  Drab  Shirts 4.50 

Heavy  Sweaters  6.50 

Rubber  Boots 4.50 

Wool  Breeches  2.50 

...  _ _ and  5000  other  articles  for  fall 
[ I ■ M Hi  and  winter  wear. 

SEND  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

I-  , , , _ FOLDER  123 

11  I W ARMY  & NAVY  STORE  CO. 
1111  245  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 

1 * * * Largest  Camp  and  Military  Out- 
fitters 


DOCTOR  HENSHALL  IN  POMPEII 

(continued  from  page  63) 


lava,  burnt  stones  and  cinders.  As  we 
ascended  slowly,  a quartette  of  singers, 
with  guitars,  accompanied  us  for  a short 
distance,  and  regaled  us  with  several 
Neapolitan  songs,  one  being  very  popu- 
lar at  that  time  and  called  “Funicula”, 
in  reference  to  the  funicular,  or  rope 
railroad;  farther  up  the  slope.  Then  a 
woman,  prettily  dressed,  appeared  from 
a cottage  with  a waiter  bearing  two 
glasses  of  wine,  made  from  the  grapes 
of  the  vicinity,  and  known  as  Lacryma 
Christi  (Tears  of  Christ),  but  not  being 
at  all  sure  as  to  its  vintage  we  declined 
it,  so  we  gave  her  a couple  of  liras  which 
seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory;  and 
the  driver  appropriated  the  wine,  seem- 
ingly much  to  his  satisfaction,  also. 

Then  we  passed  the  Hermitage,  a con- 
vent inn,  and  soon  afterward  we  came  to 
the  Observatory,  and  at  last  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  cable  road,  or  inclined 
plane,  where  a car  was  affixed  to  a 
strong  rope  running  between  the  rails, 
by  which  we  were  hauled  up  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  to  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  crater.  Having  been  fore- 
warned we  wore  old  shoes,  for  as  we  ap- 
proached the  crater  we  found  the 
ground  seamed  and  shaky,  with  hot 
vapor  and  sulphurous  fumes  oozing  out 
from  the  cracks,  crevices  and  fissures 
beneath  our  feet.  When  at  last  we  stood 
on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  we  felt  something  akin  to 
awe  as  we  gazed  into  the  yawning  black 
abyss.  Between  the  oft-recurring  blasts 
or  explosions  emitting  lava,  stones  and 
ashes,  we  could  see  the  fiery  miass  boiling 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Some  venture- 
some boys,  after  each  eruption,  would 
hurry  around  to  the  lee  side,  and  in 
small  fragments  of  still  plastic  lava 
would  press  a copper  coin  into  each 
piece,  and  offer  them  to  us  as  souvenirs 
for  a lira  or  two. 

We  returned  to  Naples  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  we  went 
:o  San  Carlos  theater,  probably  the  larg- 
est theatre  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  witnessed  a performance  of  the 
grand  ballet  “Messalina,”  one  of  the 
characteristic  combinations  of  panto- 
mime, ballet  dancing  and  spectacular 
displays  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  known  as 
a “ballet”,  in  which  some  five  hundred 
performers  were  engaged.  Those  out- 
door spectacular  representations  of 
“The  Fall  of  Babylon,”  “Rome  Under 
Nero,”  etc.,  originating  in  Cincinnati 
some  forty  years  ago,  were  founded  on 
the  Italian  Ballet. 

“Messalina”,  the  wife  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  one  of  the  most 
infamous  of  women,  and  notorious  for 
cruelty,  lust  and  avarice.  At  her  behest 
the  best  blood  of  Rome  flowed  freely. 
She  was  finally  put  to  death  in  the  gar- 
den of  Lucullus  in  48  A.  D.  The  per- 
formance portrayed  many  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  and  incidents  that  occurred 
during  her  regime,  as  love  scenes,  in- 
trigues and  murders,  interspersed  with 
processions,  ballets,  acrobatic  features 
and  gladiatorial  combats,  all  in  dumb 
show,  aided  by  gorgeous  costumes  and 
spectacular  scenery  and  properties. 


THE  next  day  at  the  table  d’hote  din- 
ner Longworth  and  I sat  opposite 
to  “Ouida”  (Louisa  de  la  Ramee), 
the  popular  novelist  who  had  made  her 
home  in  Italy  for  fifteen  years.  We 
were  speaking  of  our  visit  to  St.  Elmo 
that  morning,  when  Ouida  told  us  of  an 
amusing  incident.  It  seemed  that  near 
St.  Elmo  there  was  a monastery,  in 
which  was  domiciled  a brotherhood  of 
monks,  who  were  confirmed  misogymists, 
or  women  haters,  and  no  woman  had 
ever  darkened  their  door.  Ouida  said 
she  was  determined,  and  “just  crazy”  to 
see  inside  of  the  old  building.  So  one 
day  she  pretended  to  have  lost  her  dog, 
and  rang  the  bell  at  the  entrance  door. 
An  old  and  somewhat  infirm  monk  an- 
swered the  summons  and  cautiously 
opened  the  door.  He  was  greatly 
alarmed  and  very  much  confused  at  her 
appearance,  and  Ouida  quickly  brushed 
him  aside  and  entered  a hall  with  a 
number  of  doors,  which  she  hastily 
opened  one  after  another  and  peered 
within,  meanwhile  whistling  and  calling 
for  the  imaginary  dog,  and  the  old  monk 
beseeching  her  and  adjuring  her  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar  to 
depart.  At  last  she  came  to  a larger 
door,  which  proved  to  be  the  refectory, 
and  as  she  opened  it  there  were  disclosed 
to  her  the  brothers  sitting  at  dinner, and 
as  she  said  “pegging  away  for  dear 
life.”  The  sight  caused  her  to  laugh, 
and  raising  their  eyes  at  the  unusual 
sound,  they  dropped  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  and  drew  their  cowls  over  their 
faces  to  shut  out  the  forbidden  sight. 
Her  curiosity  being  satisfied  she  relieved 
their  trepidation,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
door  keeper  by  hastening  to  the  outer 
door,  which  had  remained  open,  and 
placing  a gold  coin  on  a table  she  threw 
the  old  brother  a kiss  and  ran  down  the 
steps  and  away,  very  well  pleased  with 
her  adventure. 


SOME  of  the  most  unique  and  inter- 
esting accessions  to  the  National 
Museum  are  some  fossilized  or  pre- 
served remains  of  human,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  unearthed 
during  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  They  are  in  various  un- 
natural and  distorted  postures,  showing 
that  death  must  have  been  instanta- 
neous. One  of  them,  however,  was  that 
of  a man  who  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
naturally  and  peacefully.  One  of  a 
large  dog  was  in  a very  abnormal  and 
distorted  posture,  indicative  of  extreme 
terror  and  suffering.  The  work  of  ex- 
cavating the  great  mass  enveloping  the 
old  cities  was  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  engineers,  while  the  re- 
moval of  the  earth  and  debris  was  done 
by  peasant  women,  who  carried  it  away 
in  large  baskets  borne  on  their  heads. 
The  peasant  women,  now  as  then,  still 
perform  most  of  the  manual  labor,  even 
working  as  section  hands  on  the  rail- 
roads, and  load  and  unload  freight  cars, 
while  the  men,  the  Lazzaroni,  lie  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  under  the  proverbial  blue 
sky,  contentedly  smoking  their  pipes.  So 
far  these  women  are  not  organized  and 
strikes  are  unknown ! 
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OLD  ALBERT  OF 
CHEMUNG  LAKE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65) 

I AM  in  the  city  of  millions — I can 
look  down  from  my  window  on 
myriads  of  bright  and  flashing  lights 
and  signs  of  intense  civilization.  It  is 
now  winter  but  with  an  effort  I can 
still  turn  from  the  window  and  re-live 
the  whole  of  those  six  wonderful  days. 

When  parting  at  the  reservation  on 
Lake  Chemung  with  Old  Albert,  he 
gravely  handed  me  a little  parcel  in  a 
buckskin  case,  saying:  “You  will  think 
well  of  these  things  and  you  will  under- 
stand; your  heart  will  read  in  these 
papers  the  story  and  humiliation  of  a 
dying  people;  the  papers  are  true,  they 
were  of  my  own  people  long  ago.” 

These  papers  are  before  me  now  and  I 
know  of  no  more  fitting  ending  to  this 
story  of  incidents  than  to  give  a com- 
plete copy  of  the  wonderful  gift  I re- 
ceived that  day  at  far  Chemung  from 
that  stout  but  broken-hearted  old  Indian 
Waw-be-Ahmek — the  White  Beaver. 

Facsimile  of  the  speech  to'  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  0 jibway  and  Ottawa  In- 
dians, at  Saugeen,  Canada  West,  in 
June,  1814. 

Ka-dah-ge-quon  (War  Chief  John 
Sawyer)  to  the  Council: 

“Brothers!  You  have  been  called 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and  beyond. 
You  are  from  your  homes,  your  wives, 
and  your  children.  We  might  regret 
this,  were  it  not  for  the  reasons  that  re- 
quire you  here. 

“Fellow  Chiefs  and  Brothers,  I have 
pondered  with  deep  solicitude  our  pres- 
ent condition;  and  the  future  welfare 
of  our  children,  as  well  as  ourselves.  I 
Lave  studied  deeply  and  anxiously,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a true  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued to  secure  to  us  and  to  our  descend- 
ents,  even  to  others  around  us,  the 
greatest  amount  of  peace,  health,  happi- 
ness and  usefulness.  The  interests  of 
the  0 jib  way  and  the  Ottawas  are  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart;  for  them,  I have 
passed  many  sleepless  nights  and  have 
often  suffered  an  agitated  mind.  These 
nations,  I am  proud  to  say,  are  my 
brothers;  many  of  them,  are  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  for  them,  if  needs  be,  I could 
willingly,  nay,  cheerfully  sacrifice  many 
things.  Brothers,  you  see  my  heart. 
(Here  the  speaker  held  out  a piece  of 
white  paper,  emblematical  of  a pure 
heart.) 

“Fellow  Chiefs  and  Warriors!  I have 
looked  over  your  wigwams  throughout 
Canada,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  you  are  in  a warm  place ; your 
neighbors,  the  whites,  are  kindling  fires 
all  around  you  (clearing  land).  One 
purpose  for  which  you  have  been  called 
"together,  is  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
we  can  live  together,  and  become  a hap- 
py people,  so  that  our  dying  fires  may 
not  go  out  but  may  be  kindled  in  one 
place,  which  will  prove  a blessing  to  our 
children. 

“Brothers ! Some  of  you  are  living  on 
small  parcels  of  land,  others  on  Islands. 
We  now  offer  you  any  portion  of  the 
land  which  we  own  in  this  region : that 


That  Critical  Moment 

Pull! 

THE  clay  “bird”  soars 
at  an  unexpected 
angle. 

Will  it  be  “dead”  or 

it  • »*-v 

miss  ? 

That  will  depend  upon 
your  skill,  your  gun  and 
your  outfit. 

May  we  show  you  our 

Guns  Shells  Traps  Targets 

VON  LENGERKE  & DETMOLD,  Inc. 

414  Madison  Ave.  J,,.  'JX  New  York  City 


SMITH  GUNS 


Winner  of  the  Grand 
American  Handican 
1919-1920. 


“The  Gun 
That 

Speaks  For 
Itself” 

Will  answer  your  desire  for  real  pleasure  in  the 
real  out  of  doors.  It  has  made  its  message  under- 
stood during  a third  of  a century — each  year  in  a more  distinct  tone — 
each  year  with  the  increasing  emphasis  of  perfection. 

The  Smith  has  balance,  poise,  a well  rounded  perfection  of  mechanism  and  pattern  and 
range  that  affords  outstanding  Smith  Distinction, 


Your  dealer  has  a Smith  Gun  that  will  speak  impressively  in  your  hands. 
Hunter  One  Trigger  it’s  the  complete  gun. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS 

31-51  HUBBARD  STREET 
MCDONALD  & LINFORTH, 


With 


COMPANY,  Inc. 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 

739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ShcoiWLdioutNoise 


■Cut  out  that  unnecessary  report  noise. 
IDon’t  scare  away  all  the  other  game,, 

USE  THE  NEW  MODEL  1920 

MAXIM 

SILENCER 

Price,  22  cal.,  $7.00 
All  larger  calibers,  $10.00 
Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  catalogue  and 
BOOKLET  of  astonishing  exper- 
- iences  of  Silencer  users. 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly 'on  breech  of  gun  barrels. 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  including  booklet  “Wing  Shooting  Made 
Easy."  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.,  P.  0.  Box  186,  Times  Square,  New  York 


ITHACA 

WINS 


George  Burt  won 
the  professional 
championship  of 
Colorado  in  1918, 
1919  and  1920  with 
a $700.00  Ithaca. 
That’s  another  Ith- 
aca record.  George 
can  break  more  tar- 
gets or  kill  more 
game  with  an 
Ithaca. 

Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $45.00  up. 

Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75.00  up. 

Ithaca  Gun  Co. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 
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cThtm  Cancei 


When  the  waterways  call, 
make  the  trip  in  an  “Old 
Town.”  The  shallowest  trout 
brook  will  float  it.  On  choppy 
lake  waters,  it  rides  as  steady 
as  a launch. 


An  “Old  Town  Canoe”  is  so 
light  one  man  can  carry  it.  It 
is  so  strong  and  sturdy  that 
it  gives  years  of  service.  It  is 
so  responsive  that  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  paddle  sends  it 
gliding  on  its  way.  Write  for 
catalog.  3,000  canoes  in  stock. 
$71  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

192  Middle  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


HUNTING  FISHING  BOATING 


Well  built  SUMMER  HOME,  not  a camp  or 
shack.  Four  bedrooms,  maid’s  room,  den,  living: 
room,  kitchen,  dining  and  bathroom.  Open  fire- 
place in  living  room  with  outstanding  ornamental 
pressed  brick  chimney.  Steam  heat,  hot  and 
cold  water.  Outbuildings  include  tool  house 
well  equipped  with  wood  and  metal  working  tools, 
wood  house  nearly  filled  with  cut  seasoned  wood 
for  furnace,  fireplace  and  stove,  icehouse  and 
corrugated  iron  boat  house.  Latter  contains  1 
cabin  boat  13  h.p.  engine,  rowboat  and  canoe 
with  oars,  paddles  and  paraphernalia.  Location 
elevated,  overlooking  a lake  20  miles  long  and 
well  filled  with  salmon,  bass  and  other  fish. 
Good  garden  spot,  12  vegetables  grown  last  sea- 
son. Blueberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cran- 
berries and  apples.  Property  cannot  be  duplicated 
for  twice  the  selling  price,  which  includes  all 
furniture  for  household,  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
Ready  for  occupancy.  Owner  prevented  by 
business  from  further  use  in  near  future.  Ad- 
dress S.  R..  care  of  Forest  and  Stream.  9 East 
40th  St.,  New  York  City.  


TROUT  FLIES 


FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 


I am  in  a position  to  tie  any  quantity  of 
Trout  Flies  for  the  Trade  or  private  indi- 
viduals in  America  and  Canada.  I can  tie 
all  the  American  and  Canadian  patterns  or 
any  special  pattern  to  order.  These  flies 
are  not  factored  as  so  many  are.  They  are 
all  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  are  tied  here 
on  the  premises. 

Immediate  and  prompt  attention  given  to 
all  orders. 


Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 
A trial  solicited. 


L.  KEEGAN 

( Specialist  in  Fly  Tying ) 

3 INNS  QUAY,  DUBjAN,__lRELAND_ 


WEISS 


Alpine  Binoculars 

Write  for  special  offer 


Weiss 

Instrument  Co. 
'j)  1733  Arapahoe  St., 
Denver,  Col. 


TELL  YOUR  BOY  ABOUT  THIS! 


Boys,  you  can  make  money  each  month 
selling  THE  BOYS’  MAGAZINE.  Write  us 
today  for  three  copies.  Send  no  money. 

THE  BOYS’  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  A38,  Smethport,  Pa. 


we  may,  the  rest  of  our  days,  smoke  the 
pipe  of  friendship;  live  and  die  to- 
gether; see  our  children  play,  and  be 
reared  on  one  spot.  Tve  ask  no  money 
of  you.  We  love  you;  and  because  we 
love  you  and  feel  for  your  children,  we 
propose  this. 

“Brothers!  There  are  many  sub- 
jects which  we  should  consider.  But 
the  most  important  are: 

1.  Whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  whole  Ojibway  Nation  to  reside 
on  this,  our  territory. 

2.  Ought  not  a petition  be  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  Our  Great  Father 
(the  Governor  General)  for  the  fixing 
upon  a definite  time  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  “presents”,  and 
small  annuities  of  each  tribe. 

3.  As  we  have  abandoned  our  for- 
mer customs  and  ceremonies,  ought  we 
r.ot  to  make  our  own  laws,  in  order  to 
give  character  and  stability  to  our 
chiefs,  as  well  as  to  empower  them  to 
treat  with  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  that  we  may,  from  time 
to  time,  present  all  our  grievances  and 
other  matters  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

“My  Chiefs,  Brothers,  Warriors! 
This  morning,  look  up,  see  the  sky,  it  is 
blue;  there  are  no  clouds;  the  sun  is 
bright  and  clear.  Our  fathers  taught 
us  that  at  such  assemblies  when  the 
sky  was  without  clouds  the  Great 
Spirit  was  smiling  upon  them.  May 
He  now  preside  over  us  that  we  may 
make  a long,  smooth  and  straight  path 
for  our  children.  It  is  true,  I seldom 
see  you  all;  but  this  morning,  I shake 
hands  with  you  all  in  my  heart. 

“Brothers!  This  is  all  I have  to 


say.' 


THE  petition  of  the  Ojibway  chiefs 
in  General  Council,  respecting  the 
unceded  lands  north  of  Saugeen, 
Canada  West,  June  5th,  1814. 

To  our  Great  Father,  Lord  Metcalf, 
Governor  General  of  British  North 


America,  and  Captain  General  of  the 
same,  etc.,  etc.: 

The  Ojibway  Chiefs  in  General 
Council  assembled, 

HUMBLY  SHOWETH: 

Father, — Your  Petitioners  having 
ceded  a great  portion  of  their  once  ex- 
tensive territory  about  Saugeen  and 
Owen’s  Sound,  and  a portion  of  it  hav- 
ing been  restored  to  them  since  the 
treaty  of  1806,  by  your  Excellency’s 
gracious  commands: 

Father,- — Your  petitioners  are  very 
anxious  that  the  reserve  (now  still 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory)  be  a 
perpetual  reserve;  as  a future  refuge 
for  a general  colonization  of  the  Ojib- 
way Nation,  comprising  the  scattered 
Tribes  in  Canada  West; 

Father, — And  that  these  lands  may 
now  and  forever  be  opened  to  all  the 
Tribes;  that  whenever  any  tribe  is 
disposed  to  move,  that  they  may  have 
nothing  to  fear,  but  have  access  to  any 
of  the  good  lands  to  settle  upon; 

Father, — You  have  settled  your 
white  children  on  those  lands  that  once 
were  our  fathers;  we  ask  now  to  let  us 
have  the  only  remaining  land  we  have, 
to  ourselves,  unmolested. 

Father, — This  is  the  prayer  of  your 
red  children;  and  feeling,  confident  that 
you  will  give  it  every  important  con 
sideration  which  it  requires,  your  red 
children  will  listen  to  hear  the  answer 
of  their  Great  Father. 

Signed 

Ka-dah-ge-quon  (Sawyer)  Ojibway. 
Waw-wa-nosh  (Salt)  Ottawas. 
Comego  (Poudsah)  Chippewas. 

(Note)  This  petition  was  received  by 
the  Great  Father  with  a simple  nod. 

The  answer  to  the  petition  was  as 
follows:  Government  House, 

Kingston,  July  22nd,  1814 

My  Lord: 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  th« 
receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  1st  in- 
stant, No.  393,  on  the  subject  of  the  In- 


Map  of  the  Burleigh  Lake  Region,  Ontario,  traversed  by  the  author 
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dian  Department  of  Canada.  I beg  to 
assure  your  Lordship  that  I have  given 
the  subject  my  attentive  consideration, 

I hope  to  he  able  to  submit  for  your 
approval  a scheme  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Department.  At  the  same  time 
the  matter  is  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, arising  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  duties  which  the  officers  of  the  De- 
partment have  to  perform,  the  extent 
of  the  country  comprised  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and,  above  all  from  the 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the 
most  mistaken  character.  All  my  ob- 
servation has  satisfied  me  that  the  di- 
rect interference  of  the  Government  is 
only  advantageous  to  the  Indians  who 
can  still  follow  their  accustomed  pur- 
suits. 

The  attempt  to  combine  these  people 
in  civilized  parts  of  the  country,  leads 
only  to  the  embarrassment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, expense  to  the  Crown,  a waste 
of  the  resources  of  the  Province,  and 
an  injury  to  the  Indians  themselves. 
Thus  circumstanced,  the  Indian  loses 
all  the  good  qualities  of  his  wild  state, 
and  acquires  nothing  but  the  vices  of 
civilization.  He  does  not  become  a good 
settler,  agriculturist  or  mechanic.  He 
does  become  a drunkard  and  a de- 
bauchee, and  his  females  and  family 
follow  the  same  course.  He  occupies 
valuable  land,  unprofitably  to  himself 
and  injurious  to  the  country.  He  gives 
infinite  trouble  to  the  Government,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  wealth,  the  indus- 
try, or  the  defence  of  the  Province. 

I have,  etc. 

Signed 

Sydenham. 

To 

The  Right  Honorable 
Lord  John  Russell. 

THESE  documents  speak  for  them- 
selves. Can  we,  no  matter  what 
our  religion  or  political  persua- 
sion, read  without  wondering  why  the 
Government  of  both  the  great  empires 
of  this  North  American  continent,  have 
since  the  beginning  used  every  possible 
method  to  humiliate  these  great  poetic 
and  romantic  people,  who  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man  lived  in  com- 
parative peace  and  comfort  and  wor- 
shipped as  no  other  aboriginal  race,  the 
one  Great  Spirit,  their  Gitchi  Manito, 
the  Master  of  Life? 


KNICKERBOCKER  FISHING  TACKLE  KIT 

Carries  a 

Complete  Tackle  Outfit 


A PLACE  FOR  EVERY  THING 
EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE 

Ask  your  dealer  or  address: 

KNICKERBOCKER  CASE  CO Mfrs.,  226  N.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO 


BROWN  COWHIDE  LEATHER 
ALUMINUM  TRAYS 


MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC 
FISHING  REEL 


Solves  that  Back-Lash  and  Other  Angling  Problems 


PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Works  like  a window  shade  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  or 
amateur. 

No  Cranking: — No  Slack  Line— Controls  in  or  out  rushes, 
plunges  or  leaps.  Made  in  four  sizes,  75  to  225  feet 
line  capacity. 

LEFT  HAND  REELS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Send  for  Catalogue 

MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO. 

Mohawk  New  York 


RELIABLE  IN  ACTION 


3 SPLENDID  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  ANGLER 


“GOI1ST  FISHIN’” 

By  Dixie  Carroll — Author  of  "Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing ’’  and  " Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits." 
Introduction  by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

Fishing:  facts  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  Outdoors.  Many  illustrations 
from  photographs.  No  angler’s  library  complete  without  it.  Large  l2uio.  Silk  Cloth,  net  $3.00. 

“THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT -BAMBOO” 

By  Geo.  Parker  Holden — Author  of  “ Streamcraft*\ — with  Foreword-  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

A valuable  addition  to  the  practical  literature  of  Angling-.  Elaborately  illustrated. 

12 mo.  handsomely  bound,  net.  $3.00. 

“CASTING  TACKLE  and  METHODS” 

By  O.  W.  Smith — Fishing  Editor  of  “Outdoor  Life”  and  Author  of  “ Trout  Lore ” 

A valuable  book  for  both  the  old-timer  and  the  amateur.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Large 

12 mo.  SUk  Cloth,  net , $3.00. 


STEWART  & KIDD  CO., 


PUBLISHERS 

CINCINNATI 


CDCr  CATALOGUE 
TrltC.  ON  REQUEST 


WlGGjUER 

c ^ iisp 

pend  for 

Circular  of  other  Lures  cmd  Pork 

Rmd  Strips  AL.FOSS  * 

1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  • CLEVELAND- 


Finest  Salt  W ater  Fishing 

Red  Fish  or  Channel  Bass,  Trout  and  other 
varieties.  Best  Duck  shooting. 
Mallards,  Red  Heads  and  Black 
Duck.  Expert  guides,  good 
accommodations. 

ROLSTON  HOTEL 

Coden,  Alabama.  J.  E.  Rolston,  Prop. 


a x n*  l Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
I .3tPh  G4  ICh  other  fur-bearing  animal3 
UWlvll  A loll]  in  large  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  tor  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J. F. Gregory,  Dept. 206,  Lebanon, Mo. 


KENNEBEC 


K.EJVJVEBEC  CANOES  — Safest  to  IJs© 

I The  superiority  of  the  KENNEBEC  CANOE  | 
is  due  primarily  to  an  ideal  — the  aim  of  the 
| makers  to  create  a new  and  higher  standard  in 
canoe  building.  Write  for  the  Free  Aook  today. 

) Kennebec  Boat  and  Canoe  Co. 

22  K It.  Sq.,  Water ville.  Maine. 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light.,  easy  to  handle,  no  leak9  or  repairs:  check  as  baggage, 
carry  by  hand;  safe  for  family:  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreiem  Governments.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamaioo.  Mich. 
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Make  Your  Row  Boat 
'■  Into  a Power  Boat 

By  means  of  this  dur- 
able Lockwood -Ash 
I 4- \ tl»  motor  every  row  boat 
is  easily  made  into  a 
power  craft  economi- 
cal to  operate. 

It  is  designed  for  fishermen,  hunters, 
boat-livery  men  and  vacationists. 

Our  30-Day  Trial  Plan  is  Explained 
in  Our  Booklet.  Send  for  it. 

Lockwood -Ash  Motor  Company 

2103  Jackson  St.  Jackson,  Mich.  (80) 

lOCKWOOD-ASM 

MARINE  Cur.iNfS 


ENGINES 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 

Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  with  Economy  Plans 

of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Representative  Cal. 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Rooms 
51  Plans— $1. 

“The  New  Colonials” 
5 to  12  Rooms 
60  Plans — $1. 

“West  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Rooms 
60  one-story — $1. 

_jr  all  3 above 

books  and  get  book  of  SO  Special  Plans, 
also  Garage  folder. 

Extra— 43  ‘‘Little  Bungalows,”  3 to  6 Rooms — 50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS, 
609  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

DARROW’S  Sectional  Boats 

6 Styles  25  Sizes 


Easily  carried  on  any  Auto.  Shipped  hy  rail 
at  one  fourth  cost  of  one  piece  boat. 
Guaranteed  safe,  simple,  durable  and  lasting. 
Nine  years  on  the  market  without  a complaint. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO. 

20  CLINTON  ST.,  ALBION,  MICH. 


SKIING 


The  ideal  all  around  winter 
sport.  You  can  ski  when  there 
is  not  enough  snow  for  snow- 
shoeing.  And  remember  to  buy 
the  uniform 

Northland  Skis 

for  skis,  like  fishing  rods,  vary 
greatly  in  quality  and  work- 
manship. 

Free  illustrated  booklet. 
NORTHLAND  SKI  MFC.  CO. 
Ellis  & Hampden  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  M nn. 


RABE 

START 

6Uf 


RABBITS— SKUNK— MINK— FOX 


to  sell  at  large  profit.  Beautiful  Ulus-  |7  D ET  ET 
trated  Catalog  and  full  particulars  ■ 

Large  Fur  Farming  Magazine  10c.  Book  “Com- 
mon  Sense  For  Farming"  25e.  Address 

.STAHL’S  OUTDOOR  ENTERPRISE  CO. 
Stock  Dept.  325  Kaitu  City.  Missouri 
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CONCERNING  BEAVER  & NUTRIA 


(continued  from  page  57) 


he  will  have  deep  water  for  a re- 
treat against  enemies,  especially  in 
winter  and  time  of  drought.  His  en- 
trance to  his  nest  or  house  is  always 
below  water;  but  his  dwelling  is  a 
shelf  above  the  water  line.  When  he 
begins  to  construct  the  dam,  it  is  true 
he  brings  the  soft  clay  and  earth  in 
his  mouth  for  a foundation ; but  it  is 
not  true  that  he  spanks  the  clay  down 
with  his  tail  for  a trowel.  The  only  use 
he  makes  of  his  tail  is.  as  a rudder, 
when  he  swims,  like  the  fish,  and  as  a 
balance  when  he  sits  up  to  saw  wood 
with  his  teeth,  as  a bird  balances  itself 
with  its  tail  on  a branch.  Without  the 
tail,  the  bird’s  heavy  breast  in  front  of 
the  feet  would  topple  it  forward.  If 
you  doubt  this,  watch  how  fledglings 
cannot  fly  till  they  get  the  tail  feathers, 
how  a hen  has  difficulty , keeping  her 
balance  on  a roost  when  she  is  molting 
her  tail  feathers.  Having  patted  down 
a layer  of  earth  with  his  paws,  the 
beaver  goes  ashore  and  cuts  down  young 
saplings.  Cases  are  on  record  where 
he  has  cut  saplings  almost  12  inches  in 
diameter.  If  possible,  these  saplings 
are  so  felled  that  they  crash  down, 
where  the  dam  is  building.  If  they 
don’t  fall  in  the  right  place,  the  beaver 
hauls  them  over  by  his  teeth.  I don’t 
know  whether  two  beavers  ever  pull  on 
the  same  haul;  for  I have  never  seen 
them  do  it;  but  I have  seen  saplings  in 
a dam  that  required  the  strength  of 
more  than  one  beaver;  and  they  have 
not  been  windfall.  They  may,  however, 
have  been  float.  For  such  tasks,  nature 
has  provided  the  beaver  with  long 
curved  teeth,  resembling  more  than 
anything  else  I know  a pair  of  small 
garden-rose  bush  shears.  I have  a pair 
of  such  beaver  teeth  taken  from  a 
beaver  trapped  in  the  Cumberland  Lake 
region  that  would  easily  span  the  fore 
arm  of  a man,  or  leg  of  a small  horse. 
More  earth,  more  sticks,  more  saplings 
complete  the  dam.  The  beaver  then  con- 
structs his  house  with  similar  methods. 
If  the  colony  grows,  the  dam  will  yearly 
grow  with  more  workers,  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  will  increase  till  the 
stream  or  lake,  literally  backs  water 
and  floods  adjacent  land.  This  hap- 
pened in  Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  dur- 
ing the  closed  years,  till  settlers  outside 
the  limits  of  the  park  had  to  complain 
of  flooded  lands  the  colonies  of  the 
beavers,  themselves,  spread  outside  the 
park;  and  whole  families  of  Indians 
camped  on  the  edge  of  the  park  to 
slaughter  the  rodents,  who  ventured 
outside  the  limits. 

This  illustrates  the  necessity  of  large 
and  naturally  appropriate  ranging 
ground  in  any  game  preserve,  or  fur 
farm  for  heavers,  and  in  view  of  the 
value  of  the  fur  to  Canada’s  national 
income,  I do  not  think  too  wide  an  area 
of  wild  lands  can  be  set  aside  to  pre- 
serve the  beaver,  not  as  a wild  life 
specimen,  but  as  a source  of  national 
income.  The  beaver  works  at  night, 
but  not  being  an  eight  hour  man,  he  be- 


gins work  and  can  be  seen  at  sunset. 
Fur-bearers,  as  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  observe  them,  abhor  union  hours, 
though  they  live  in  communities  in  peace 
and  ask  only  laws  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction. As  far  as  each  beaver  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  an  individualist  in  his  own 
house.  Another  point — if  the  current 
is  strong,  it  is  a fact  the  beaver  curves 
his  dam  up  stream.  That  is  a pretty 
fine  point  for  animal  intelligence, 
whether  you  call  it  instinct,  or  thought. 
Beaver  houses  are  from  a few  feet  to 
15  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  above 
water  line.  The  muscles  of  the  beaver’s 
jaws  are  literally  massive  for  his  hard 
timber  sawing  jobs — whether  the  result 
of  centuries  selective  survival  of  the  fit 
and  death  of  the  weak,  or  so  originally 
created — I don’t  know.  His  favorite 
timber  for  house  building  is  poplar,  cot- 
tonwood, willow,  birch,  young  elm,  box 
aspen — all  soft  woods.  His  feet  are 
webbed  or  palmated  as  all  aquatic  fur- 
bearers’  are.  Beaver  was  coin  of  the 
realm  for  centuries  in  all  Canada. 
Skins  were  not  passed  as  coin,  hut  val- 
ues were  computed  in  beaver  skins.  Un- 
til the  90’s  of  the  last  century,  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  used  to  cut  down  its 
lead  tea  chests  into  round  coins  on 
which  were  stamped  IB,  %B,  %B  and 
the  district  from  which  issued — YF — 
EM — N H — York  Factroy,  East  Main, 
Norway  House;  and  these  coins  passed 
as  currency  at  all  company  stores;  but 
of  this  I have  given  a full  account  in  a 
volume  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company — 
“The  Conquest  of  the  Great  North 
West.” 

COME  now  to  nutria,  whose  fur  is  a 
little  brother  to  beaver,  though  the 
nutria,  himself,  is  no  relation. 
Nutria  comes  from  South  America, 
from  a little  rat  known  as  the  Coypu, 
somewhat  resembling  our  own'  Northern 
muskrat.  He,  too,  is  aquatic.  His  fur, 
too,  was  first  used  for  beaver  hats  and 
felting,  till  beaver  became  so  scarce. 
The  plucked  nutria  came  on  the  market 
as  a good  substitute.  Naturally,  he  is 
a delicate  yellow  brown,  with  a fine  soft 
under  fur.  He  grows  well  in  captivity, 
becomes  a great  pet  and  can  be  bought 
for  fur  farming  purposes  at  $8  a pair. 
His  favorite  diet  in  domestic  life  is  corn, 
stale  bread,  cabbages,  maple  leaves  and 
wood. 

His  native  range  runs  from  Peru  and 
Brazil  to  Patagonia;  and  best  skins 
come  from  the  temperate  zones.  His 
length  is  about  20  inches  with  a tail  9' 
inches;  and  the  catch  used  to  run  from 
300,000  to  500,000  skins  a year.  When 
Uruguay  skins  used  to  sell  at  48c.,  Ar- 
gentina South  skins  used  to  sell  at  $3.50 
to  $5  and  these  prices  run  in  the  United 
States  trade  from  50c.  for  poor  and 
small  to  $6  for  good  and  full  sized. 

Nutria  resembles  our  Rocky  Mountain 
marmot.  The  rough  hairs  are  always 
plucked  and  under  fur  used  to  be  sold 
dyed  as  “Nutria  seal”.  I doubt  if  this 
“Nutria  seal”  ever  equalled  our  “muskrat 
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&eal”  and  rather  suspect  it  was  unprime, 
faded  fur,  or  side  and  belly  fur  rubbed 
by  wear. 

The  kittens  of  the  nutria  run  from  4 
to  6 in  a family;  and  the  fur  will  always 
be  a favorite  on  the  American  market, 
where  the  climate  does  not  demand  as 
heavy  a fur  as  beaver  except  for  motor- 
ing, which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  in  restoring  the  heavy  furs  to 
favor.  In  a country,  where  of  6 million 
cars,  at  least  a third  are  long  distance 
touring  cars,  the  demand  for  heavy  furs 
is  bound  to  increase,  just  as  improve- 
ment in  highways  permits  the  touring 
car  to  supplant  the  Pullman  with  its  in- 
creasing scale  of  fares. 

The  increased  use  of  touring  cars  is 
one  reason  why  the  American  trade  is 
bound  to  see  increased  demand  for 
heavy  furs.  Look  at  the  motor  coats  in 
the  shop  windows  if  you  want  to  fore- 
cast the  need  for  farming  and  increas- 
ing the  diminishing  supply  of  heavy 
furs.  When  touring  cars  numbered 
only  a few  thousands,  you  could  buy  a 
good  beaver  coat  for  $200  to  $300.  That 
was  in  1914.  You  can’t  buy  the  same 
coat  to-day  even  with  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  beaver,  under  $500  to  $700;  so 
when  beaver  prices  fell  off  in  1920,  the 
wise  old  traders,  whose  finances  permit- 
ted it,  put  their  best  beaver  pelts  back 
in  storage  for  future  demand.- 

Size  for  size,  beaver  is  to-day  cheaper 
than  nutria. 

Nutria  are  trapped  only  from  May  to 
October,  chiefly  by  the  half-blooded  race 
of  Gauchos  in  South  America.  The 
flesh  like  the  beaver  and  the  muskrat  is 
prized  for  food. 


TALES  THE  RIVER 
TOLD  TO  MATT 

(continued  from  page  68) 

fellow  before  going  to  bed  to-night,” 
said  Mr.  Adams,  “and  in  the  morning 
we  will  have  broiled  bass  for  breakfast. 
Then  you  will  know  how  they  taste; 
you  saw  for  yourselves  how  they  can 
fight  on  a line.”  “He’ll  never  beat  them 
eels,”  said  Matt  forcibly  then  added: 
“He  was  a fighter  all  right,  but  I 
d’know  what  you  mean  when  you  said 
you  would  drown  him  in  the  deep  pool.” 
“That  is  just  what  was  done,”  was  the 
reply.  “These  fish  have  the  habit, 
when  hooked,  of  fighting  with  their 
mouths  open  which  stops  their  gill 
actions.  As  a result  they  suffocate  for 
lack  of  what  we  call  oxygen.”  “Oh,” 
said  the  lad,  and  he  thoughtfully  pulled 
"t  his  par. 

1 It  was  a contented  trio  that  retired 
that  night  with  nothing  but  the  thin 
tent  between  them  and  the  bright  stars, 
while  the  trees  close  overhead  whispered 
a soothing  lullaby. 
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FREE  COOK  BOOK 


Every  Camper  Should  Have  Onel 

A DaaIi  aI  fnr  nee  mhpn  TWO  RT1RNFR  KIT  9 


A Book  ol  Practical  Recipes  foruse  when 

1 camping, 
hunting,  or  fishing — recipes  that  any  man  can  un- 
derstand and  execute.  Prepared  by  Eleanor  Lee 
Wright  for  Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kits,  and  obtained 
only  from  us.  We  will  also  include  complete 
description  and  prices  of  Auto  Kamp  Kook 
Kits.  Every  camper  needs  one  — the  perfect 
camp  stove.  Send  for  your  cook  book  today. 
It’s  Free,  and  you  are  not  obligated  in  any  way. 

Prentiss  -W  abers 
Stove  Co. 

4 Spring  Street 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 


TWO  BURNER  KIT 

Made  of  heavy  pressed  steel  and 
wrought  iron — Durns  gasoline  — 
gives  steady  blue  flame — equipped 
with  patent  pressure  gauge, 
pump,  funnel,  coffee  pot,  frying 
pan.  and  condiment  container. 
Folds  up  like  a suitcase  with  all 
equipment  inside. 

price  complete,  $17.50 


im 
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“—and  not  a drop  tn  drink” 

Every  sportsman  sooner  or  later  runs 
into  a situation  where  he  would  give  a 
lot  for  a drink  of  cool,  clear  water  from 
a desert  water-bag. 

The  ages-old  principle  of  water  evapo- 
ration makes  this  water-bag  refrigerate 
its  2 gallons  of  water. 

You  may  not  be  crossing  the  Sahara, 
but  you  should  foresee  the  many  times— 
duck  hunting  on  ^alty  marshes,  hiking 
through  timber,  in  camp  or  crossing  the 
prairie — that  a cool,  refreshing  draught 
will  renew  your  pep. 


FARRELLYS 

DESERT 

WATER^ 

BAG  * 


2 Gallon  Capacity 

$2.00 

Farrelly's  Sporting 
Goods  Store 
206  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Hotter  The  Weather 
The  Coaler  The  Water 


MADE  Impaired 

\ NWrt,  ?\PtS  Of  fYW.  P.FVf  , 

IMPORTED  e«\M»  ROOT  jar 
NO  PAINT  OR  VARNISH  Ju  CO  VOW  UKE 

iv\€.  'nooo  voRts  jJKr  AiAWttscwMJt^ 
ARt  OPtN  ANO  IWt  r H6£0  K08RFAK- 
f*o\stURt  MORt  ms  m 

R£M>ttN  A9-  k J SWEfcT  FROM 

WgflRSf  PUFF 
Ottvcs  'Pi/ocs  TJwkc 
GooforlWill 

WILKE 
PIPE  SHOP 

28T  BROAD  WAV 

cor.  Reade  St-.  N.  NT 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

By  WARREN  H.  MILLER 

For  Seven  Years  Editor  of  FIELD  & STREAM 


CAMP  CRAFT.  For  Beginners $1.75 

CAMPING  OUT.  For  Veterans 2.00 

RIFLES  AND  SHOTGUNS.  Big  Game  and  Wing 

Shooting  2.50 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNTING  DOG.  The  Only  Up- 

to-Date  Dog  Book  2.50 

CANOEING,  SAILING  AND  MOTOR  BOATING..  2.50 
THE  BOYS’  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

For  Your  Kid  2.00 

AIREDALE.  SETTER  AND  HOUND.  A Practical 

Training  Handbook  1.00 

THE  OUTDOOR  MAN’S  HANDBOOK.  Facts.  Tables 

and  Game  Laws  : 1.50 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A FISHING  AND  GUNNING 

SKIFF,  Decked,  with  sail  rig 50 

MEDICINE  MAN  IN  THE  WOODS.  A Pocket  Camp 

Doctor  25 


WARREN  H.  MILLER,  Interlaken,  N.  J. 


J.KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


1440  E.  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS 

in  the  manufacture  of 
rugs,  doing  the  tanning, 
mounting'  the  heads, 
open  mouth,  closed 
mouth,  half  head  or 
flat,  with  eye  expression 
and  the  best  quality  of 
work  in  the  lininsrs, 
tanning  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  tire  makeup. 

W.  W.  WEAVER. 
Reading,  Mich. 


AIWAY&  HAVE  PRY  MATCHES 

Marble’s  Water-Proof  Match  Box  keeps 
matches  dry,  holds  enough  for  several 
days,  absolutely  waterproof.  Made  of 
seamless  brass,  size  of  10  gauge  shell. 

60c  at  your  dealers  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Marble’s  Sixty  Specialties  for 
Sportsmen.  324 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Avenuo  Gladstone,  Michigan 
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Sportsmen  Look! 

COME  TO 

FORT  MYERS,  FLORIDA 

FOR 

Finest  Quail,  Deer,  Turkey  Shooting 
Trap  Shooting  Daily  for  Ladies  & 
Gentlemen.  Tarpon  and  all  other 
Florida  Fish.  Write 

PETER  P.  SCHUTT 

Bradford  Hotel 

for  Particulars. 


Go  To 

“The  Dogs”! 

HUNT— CAMP 
FISH— EAT 

DAVID  M.  NEWELL 

LEESBURG,  FLORIDA 


The  Only  Book  on  Hunting  in  the  South 

Plantation  Game  Trails 

300  Pages 

Wonderful  Wild  Life  Pictures 

Records  of  Famous  Plantation  Hunts 
from  the  Author, 

ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

$3.00  POSTPAID 

WANTED 


A Hunting  and  Fishing  Site 


Of  about  So  to  ioo  acres,  that  has  good 
cover,  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  there  is 
duck  and  bird  shooting,  and  located  on 
some  lake  or  strearn  where  the  bass  or 
trout  fishing  is  good.  Give  description, 
price,  and  number  of  acres.  Address 
Post  Office  Box  1081,  Detroit,  Mich. 


tfttl 

“12  FULL  LENGTH 

^HIP  BOOTS 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  QUALITY 
These  $12.00  U.  S.  Army  Hip 
Rubber  Boots  were  left  by 
cancellation  of  government 
orders.  Every  boot  is  new  and 
bears  official  stamp  of  the  U. 
S.  Gov’t  Inspector.  Send  now 
before  it  is  too  late.  Why  not 
save  money  by  ordering  2 or 
8 pairs?  JVOWO^LY 
#5-50  a pair.  Pay  on  ar- 
rival. You  risk,  noth- 


ing. If  you  are  not  per- 
we  will  re- 


SEND  NO  MONEY  fectly  satisfied. 


turn  your  money  at  once. 

Knee  Rubber  Boots  $4.75  Rubber  Boot  Socks,  4oc 
Show  tliis  wonderful  Offer  -to  your  friends. 
Write,  or  mail  coupon,  as  you  prefer. 


EAST  BOSTON  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
5 Maverick  Sq.,  Dept.  44,  East  Boston  28,  Mass. 

Send  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Flip  Rubber  Boots,  C.O.D*. 
My  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Size  Name 


Address 


MEMORIES  OF  OLD  TRAPPING  DAYS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61) 


grew  gradually  smaller  to  the  other  end. 
I spied  the  mink  and  reached  into  the 
hole  intending  to  grab  him. 

“I’ve  got  him,”  I exclaimed,  at  which 
my  partner  stationed  at  the  other  end 
hollered  back:  “No  you  haven’t,  I have.” 
And  he  had,  holding  him  up  by  the  head 
for  me  to  see.  Suddenly  he  gave  the 
mink  a sharp  whack  against  the  tree 
killing  it,  but  not  before  it  had  bitten 
through  the  leather  glove  my  partner 
wore,  deep  into  his  finger  causing  an 
ugly  wound. 

I have  never  considered  the  mink  so 
difficult  to  catch  as  the  fox  or  harder 
than  the  coon.  Traps  set  along  a rail 
fence  often  bring  results.  A mink  will 
travel  the  top  of  a fence,  hopping  along 
with  its  back  hunched,  its  eyes  ever  alert 
for  a sign  of  danger  or  game,  and  seeing 
either  he  is  all  action.  Traveling  above 
the  ground  in  this  way  gives  him  an 
advantageous  position  from  which  to 
scan  the  ground  for  game. 

One  trapper  used  to  make  snares  for 
the  mink  with  a piece  of  wire,  fastening 
a No.  7 or  8 fish-hook  to  one  end  of  the 
wire,  similar  to  a fishing  leader;  then 
baiting  the  hook  and  tying  the  snare  to 
a limb  of  a tree  up  from  the  ground  so 
the  mink  would  have  to  jump  to  reach 
the  bait.  In  this  way  he  caught  his 
mouth  on  the  hook  and  hung  himself. 

As  the  mink  spends  much  of  its  time 
along  small  streams,  in  the  water  and  on 
the  banks,  these  are  good  places  to  trap. 
Cavities  in  the  banks,  holes  under  up- 
rooted trees  and  underneath  boulders 
are  places  to  make  sets.  Such  places 
can  often  be  made  into  huts  and  baited 
to  lure  the  mink.  A hut  can  be  made 
of  stones  with  an  opening,  placing  the 
trap  and  bait  inside  the  hut  so  that  in 
entering  he  will  be  trapped. 

Be  sure  to  make  the  hut  strong 
enough  so  he  cannot  tear  it  apart  and 
reach  the  bait.  Where  he  crosses  the 
stream  on  a fallen  tree,  cut  a notch  in 
the  tree  and  place  the  trap  in  the  notch, 
covering  the  set  with  leaves  or  wet 
grass. 

Make  sets  in  muskrat  huts  by  all 
means;  by  doing  so  you  will  often  get 
a mink. 

Muskrats  build  their  huts  along  banks 
of  creeks  or  ponds,  on  a dry  spot  over 
the  water,  and  drop  into  the  water  for 
safety  at  the  sign  of  danger.  The  mink 
prowling  through  these  huts  is  caught; 
in  fact,  this  often  happens  when  the  set 
was  made  purposely  for  the  rat. 

When  a muskrat  is  caught  use  the 
carcass  to  bait  for  mink.  The  fur  of  the 
mink  is  very  fine  and  silky,  is  highly 
prized  and  brings  a good  price  in  the 
market.  In  cold  weather  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  salt  the  hide  of  either  the 
mink  or  ermine.  By  stretching  the  hide 
on  a board  with  the  flesh  side  out  it 
will  dry  in  two  or  three  days,  when  it 
should  be  turned  and  hung  up  in  a cool 
place  until  marketed.  The  young  trap- 
per may  at  first  rebel  against  skinning 
a skunk  on  account  of  the  strong  scent, 
but  I’d  rather  skin  a skunk  than  a mink, 
for  the  odor  of  the  latter  is  far  more 
sickening. 


DID  you  ever  watch  a skunk  family 
when  out  foraging?  I have,  along 
in  mid-summer.  The  old  one  witt 
its  half-grown  young  will  come  to  the 
meadows  and  make  a day  of  it,  working 
around  stone  piles  and  hummocks,  clean- 
ing out  ant  hills  and  catching  mice. 

The  spring-pole  is  the  only  thing  for 
dry  sets,  as  it  saves  considerable  lost 
game.  When  you  can  find  a live  sap- 
ling an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  near 
where  you  wish  to  make  the  set  so  much 
the  better,  otherwise  you  will  have  to 
cut  one;  sharpen  the  larger  end  and 
drive  it  solidly  in  the  ground.  Pull  the 
other  end  of  the  sapling  down  toward 
the  ground  and  fasten  the  ring  of  the 
trap  chain  securely  to  this  end.  Cut  a 
short  stake,  driving  it  also  intc^  the 
ground.  Cut  a notch  in  this  stake  at  the 
top  end  for  the  end  of  sapling  to  fit 
into,  just  enough  to  hold  the  sapling 
when  bent  down,  and  arrange  the  whole 
thing  so  there  will  be  no  tension  >on  the 
trap  when  set.  Then,  when  the  game  1 
caught,  it  will  naturally  thrash  around 
enough  to  dislodge  the  sapling  from  the 
notch  in  the  stake.  The  sapling  springs 
back,  carrying  trap  and  game  held  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

When  the  set  is  along  banks  of 
streams,  ponds,  etc.,  and  the  trap  is 
fastened  to  a stake,  the  stake  should  be 
driven  slanting  with  the  ring  near  the 
top  so  when  the  game  pulls,  the  ring  will 
slide  down  to  the  end;  the  game  then 
will  have  less  chance  to  get  back  from 
the  water  and  gnaw  its  legs  off. 

Wherever  there  is  an  apple  orchard 
near  a muskrat  pond  their  runways  to 
the  orchard  can  be  found.  The  rat’s 
legs  being  short  they  sort  of  drag  along 
slowly  over  the  ground  wearing  a path 
or  runway  in  the  soil.  It  is  a good  idea 
to  find  these  runways  and  set  traps  in 
them,  using  no  bait  whatever. 

THE  ermine  or  weasel  is  in  good  de- 
mand of  late  years  and  is  trapped 
the  same  as  the  mink.  In  fact,  it 
is  frequently  caught  in  sets  made  for 
other  animals.  This  animal  changes  its 
color  from  brown  to  white  early  in  the 
winter  except  the  tip  of  its  tail  which 
is  black.  W.  E.  Cram  enlightens  us  on 
this  subject: 

“Late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the 
winter,  the  ermine  changes  from  red- 
dish brown  to  white,  sometimes  slightly 
washed  with  greenish  yellow  or  cream 
color,  and  again  as  brilliantly  white  as 
anything  in  nature  or  art;  the  end  of 
the  tail,  however,  remains  intensely 
black,  and  at  first  thought  it  might  be 
supposed  that  this  would  make  the 
animal  conspicuous  on  the  white  back- 
ground of  snow,  hut  in  reality  it  has 
just  the  opposite  effect. 

Place  an  ermine  on  new-fallen  snow 
in  such  a way  that  it  casts  no  shadow 
and  you  will  find  that  the  black  point 
holds  your  eye  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  1 
that  at  a little  distance  it  is  quit:  im- 
possible to  follow  the  outline  of  the 
weasel  itself.  Cover  the  tail  with  snow 
and  you  can  begin  to  make  out  the 
position  of  the  rest  of  the  animal, .but  , 
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so  long  as  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  in  sight 
you  see  that  and  that  only.” 

Supplementary  to  the  above  I wish 
to  state,  that  in  some  sections  there  is 
one  species  of  brown  weasel  that  grows 
twice  as  large  as  the  white,  whose  color 
remains  permanent.  Its  fur  is  rough 
and  not  of  much  value  to  market. 

AS  there  are  different  sizes  of  game 
to  be  caught,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
trapper  should  procure  different 
sized  traps.  A size  suitable  for  musk- 
rat or  ermine  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  hold  a fox  or  coon.  Size  No.  0 or 
1 is  about  right  for  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. The  jump-trap  is  preferred  by 
some.  For  the  mink  or  skupk  a size 
larger  is  better,  and  for  the  coon  or 
other  larger  game,  personally  I like  a 
still  larger  sized  trap  with  double 
springs. 

One  should  have  a decent  trapping- 
outfit,  not  necessarily  showy  or  expen- 
sive, but  reliable.  On  trips  of  inspec- 
tion over  the  line  the  trapper  does  not 
’ know  what  moment  he  will  need  a sharp 
axe,  knife  or  gun.  He  needs  a sharp 
knife  for  skinning,  especially  when  some 
ways  from  home,  carrying  only  the 
pelts  and  using  the  carcasses  to  rebait 
with.  After  using  almost  all  kinds  of 
hatchets  and  axes  I found  the  modern 
belt  axe  with  handle  about  a foot  long, 
with  a sheath  permitting  it  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  belt,  the  handiest  of  all. 

Such  an  axe  being  small  and  light, 
is  indispensable  for  cutting  and  driv- 
ing stakes,  making  notches,  etc.  The 
trapper  may  carry  a gun  or  not  as  he 
sees  fit,  but  he  will  find  it  quite  essen- 
tial many  times  to  have  a dependable 
dog  along.  Besides  being  a companion 
on  lonely  trails,  a well-trained  dog  is 
often  a real  help  in  the  capture  of  game. 
There  are  several  breeds  that  can  be 
trained  for  the  purpose;  lately  the  aire- 
dale  is  much  in  vogue  and  for  this  kind 
of  game  they  are  very  good.  The  fur- 
buying houses  furnish  scents  for  a lure 
at  a moderate  price  and  for  each  kind 
of  animal.  Having  never  used  any  I 
cannot  say  as  to  their  reliability. 

It  would  be  a deplorable  condition 
indeed,  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when 
fur-bearing  animals  were  entirely  elim- 
inated. They  should  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection, however,  especially  those  spe- 
cies that  are  detrimental  to  game  birds. 
Protection  when  advisable  and  propa- 
gation when  necessary  should  be  ac- 
corded them  for  posterity. 


HUNTING  DEER  IN 
DIXIELAND 

» (CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  56) 

families  who  have  interests  on  the 
place.  But  other  islands  which  are  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  only  by 
creeks  and  marshes — such  islands  as 
Kiawah,  Ossibaw,  Long,  Capers,  Bull’s, 
Murphy’s,  and  the  like — supply  for 
deer  sanctuaries  rather  than  regular 
habitats.  The  deer  from  the  pinelands 
pass  back  and  forth;  they  traverse  the 
boggy  marshes  with  astonishing  ease, 
and  they  not  only  swim  across  the  salt 
creeks,  but  sometimes  along  them  for 


ftotel  Puma  Gorda 

Punta  Gorda,  Florida 


Punta  Gorda  is  on  the  Southwest  coast  of 
tropical  Florida,  .“The  Sportsman  s Winter 
Pla  yground  ’ Eighty-five  miles  south  of  Ta  mpa 
— twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Myers.  Two 
Pullman  trains  daily  from  Jacksonville  direct 
to  Hotel.  Dixie  Highway  is  completed  to 
Punta  Gorda  — fine  Automobile  roads  from 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa. 

Punta  Gorda  offers  unusual  attractions  to  the 
hunter  and  fisherman — the  finest  Quail  shoot- 
ing in  the  country;  also  wild  Turkey  and  Deer. 
Many  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  king  of  all  game  hsh 
-the  Ta  rpon — is  caught  from  February  1st,  on. 
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For  rates  and  further  information,  address 

RAY  PAYNE,  Mgr.,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 

Summer  Resort:- Spring  House,  Block  Island,  R.  I. 
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FLORIDA  WEST  COAST 

Parties  desiring  to  make  a trip  along 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida,  White  Water 
Bay,  Shark  River  and  big  cypress  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  John  King,  122 
West  St,,  New  York  City. 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure -seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn.  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps:  fireplace:  lounging 
room’  and  all  improvements.  Write  for  particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 
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THOUSANDS  OF 
WILD  DUCKS 

can  be  attracted  to  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  ponds  near 
you  if  you  plant  the 
foods  they  love — 

WILD  CELERY,  Wild 
Rice,  Duck  Potato,  etc. 
Wild  Duck  attractions 
my  specialty.  Used 
very  successfully  by 
largest  preserves  and 
clubs.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  prices. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL 

Oshkosh,  Dept.  H 101  Wis. 


ARMY  & NAVY  GOODS  SALE 

New  and  perfect  merchandise  only.  Large 

stock  always  on  hand  at 

remarkably  low 

prices. 

S') 

Army  Field  Shoes,  pr 

$5.85  T*7  ^ 

Army  Hip  Rubber  Boots,  pr. 

5.75  v"V^ 

Army  Cashmere  Sox,  35c  pr. 

F \jf%\ 

3 pair  for  

i .no 

Army  All  Wool  0.  D.  Shirts 

5.75 

Army  Wool  Sox,  khaki  pr. 

i on 

Army  Blankets,  all  wool.  ea. 

8.00 

Army  Officers  Style  Raincoa  s 

10.50  / 

Navy  Pea  Jacket 

17.50  H l 

Navy  Sox  pr 

.75 

Navy  Sweater,  ea 

5.50  JJ  j 

Navy  Watch  Cap  ea 

1.25 

And  hundreds  of  other 

useful  articles. 

Send  G c for  catalog  No.  24. 

ARMY  & NAVY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

37  W.  125th  St. 

New  York  City 

considerable  distances.  On  these 
islands  the  cover  is  almost  impenetra- 
ble. Growths  of  scrub  palmetto,  Span- 
ish bayonets,  myrtles,  and  tying  vines 
make  access  exceedingly  difficult.  Here 
dogs  are  almost  always  used,  and  the 
standers  line  old  trails  which  cross  the 
islands,  or  even  stand  on  the  beach; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  old 
bucks,  when  hotly  pursued,  sometimes 
resort  to  the  surf,  into  which  they  go 
for  considerable  distances.  The  fall  of 
the  beaches  is  gradual,  and  the  bucks 
wade  out  until  their  heads  only  show. 
I think  cne  of  the  oddest  sights  in  wild 
life  is  to  see  a deer  thus  attempt  to  hide 
himself.  He  may  remain  in  the  water 
for  hours.  I cnce  saw  a wounded  buck 
swim  into  the  surf  at  sunrise,  and  I 
knew  he  was  wounded  because  his 
labored  breathing  through  the  fine 
spray  of  the  surf  formed  a pink  mist 
which  was  clearly  visible  against  the 
near  skyline.  However,  hunting  on  the 
coastal  islands  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  man  nowadays  who  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  great  clubs  controlling 
these  solitary  places.  They  are  of 
great  benefit  to  the  sportsman  at  large, 
for  they  are  sanctuaries  which  keep  the 
free-range  woods  supplied  with  deer. 

In  going  South  for  deer  a man  should 
expect  to  use  a shotgun,  and  a long- 
barreled  one  at  that;  he  must  not  feel 
that  the  use  of  hounds  is  necessarily 
reprehensible;  and  he  can  be  assured 
that  he  will  not  suffer  from  the  cold. 
The  Southern  winter  is  in  temperature 
not  unlike  the  Northern  autumn.  I add 
one  further  observation:  unless  the 

hunter  enters  Florida  or  hunts  on  the 
extreme  Gulf  Coast,  he  need  have  no 
concern  over  snakes  in  the  wilds  of 
swamps  and  pinelands.  They  hiber- 
nate in  the  most  accommodating  fash- 
ion during  those  very  months  when  the 
sportsman  wants  to  go  tramping 
through  their  haunts. 
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it  once.  Earn  money  for  the 
email  monthly  payments  on  Our  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan.  Parents  often  advance  first 
small  payment  to  help  their  boys  along. 
FACTORY  TO  RIDER  wholesale  prices. 
Three  bi«  model  lactories.  44  Styles,  col- 
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REAL  HARRIS,  LEWIS, AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 
The  Aristocrat  of  Tweed  for  Sporting  Wear. 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  Application. 

S.  A.  NEWALL  & SONS  (gfS*-)  Icotlan’d 

London  Office.  643  Belfast  Chambers.  Regent  St.  W. 
State  shade  desired  and  if  for  Gent’s  or  Ladies’  Wear 


NOTES  ON  THE 
GRASSHOPPER  FLY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  75) 
was  never  more  astonished  in  my  life, 
and  I just  did  have  sense  enough  to 
tighten  on  the  fish. 

When  I first  noticed  the  fish  it  was  at 
least  20  feet  above  where  my  fly  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  moving  quite  fast 
so  in  all  probability  it  had  come 
from  still  further  away. 

The  fish  when  landed  weighed  a 
shade  over  2 pounds  and  had  already 
collected  a considerable  cargo  of  grass- 
hoppers. 

ON  another  occasion  when  the 
grasshoppers  were  very  thick,  I 
‘ had  located  a decent  sized  fish 
feeding,  but  had  despaired  of  catching 
it  for  the  reason  that  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  a sufficiently  wide  enough  gap  in 
the  hosts  of  ‘hoppers  which  were  com- 
ing down  stream,  to  warrant  the  at- 
tempt being  made.  I waited,  and  at 
last  saw  a fairly  open  gap  in  the  mass 
of  floating  insects.  This  open  space 
would,  I calculated,  pass  over  my  fish, 
so  when  it  was  close  enough  to  the 
place  wnere  the  fish  was  feeding,  I put 


my  fly  in  it,  and  watched  it  float  down 
over  the  trout.  As  the  fly  neared  the 
place,  I suddenly  saw  a real  grass- 
hopper floating  not  more  than  four 
inches  away  from  my  fly. 

This  was  a case  of  fair  competition 
between  the  real  and  the  artificial,  and 
I did  not  expect  to  be  the  winner;  but 
nevertheless  the  trout  took  my  fly  in 
preference  to  the  real  thing  that  was 
not  more  than  a few  inches  away. 

IN  making  this  fly  I have  endeav- 
ored to  copy  nature  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible and  have  not  added  any  spots  of 
bright  color  in  the  endeavor  to  catch 
the  fish’s  eye. 

It  can  be  fished  either  wet  or  dry; 
further  confirmation  of  this  was  given 
me  by  a friend  who  had  very  good  suc- 
cess when  using  the  fly  in  the  old 
fashioned  or  wet  manner. 

When  I first  showed  the  fly  to  this 
man,  who  has  fished  for  many  seasons 
on  the  water  where  I spend  my  vaca- 
tions, he  regarded  it  of  no  very  great 
consequence,  but  after  seeing  the  results 
I got  with  it,  he  was  not  averse  to  giv- 
ing the  fly  a trial.  After  having  done 
so  he  became  a very  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  the  fly. 

This  simply  goes  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  fly  must  not  be  judged 
by  its  appearance.  As  I before  re- 
marked the  fly  bears  very  little  resem- 
blance to  a grasshopper  but  when  it  is 
floating  on  its  side  on  the  surface  of 
a trout  stream,  the  likeness  is  sufficient 
to  induce  wise  old  fish  to  take  it  with 
very  disasterous  results. 

I HAVE  shown  the  four  steps  in  the 
construction  of  this  fly  and  while  I 
am  about  it  I might  mention  once 
again  that  the  colors  “Primrose  yel- 
low,” etc.,  are  taken  from  the  color 
chart  of  the  Societe  Francais  des  Chrys- 
anthemistes. 

This  chart  comprises  365  colors  rang- 
ing from  Pure  White,  No.  1,  to  Pure 
Black.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  minute, 
graduations  of  color,  there  are  seven 
varieties  of  black  shown  and  fifteen 
whites;  each  color  having  four  shades. 
The  chart  is  bound  on  the  loose  leaf 
system,  consequently  the  pages  repre- 
senting any  particular  colors  can  be 
taken  out  and  sent  off  to  the  maker  of 
flies  so  as  to  insure  a proper  matching. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Halford’s  last  works, 
viz.,  “The  Modern  Development  of  the 
Dry  Fly,”  a number  of  the  colors  are 
shown,  but  no  where  nearly  the  entire 
list.  For  those  who,  like  myself,  at 
times  try  to  artificially  reproduce  na- 
ture the  chart  is  invaluable. 

R.  L.  Montagu,  California. 
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ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged,  Kentucky  ..flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 


FLY  TYING  MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Everything  for  tying  your  own  flies.  Price  list 
free.  A.  Willmarth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 

MEAL  WORM  BAIT  FOR  WINTER  AND 

early  spring  angling.  Buy  now.  Easy  to  keep. 
Clean  to  handle.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  sent 
prepaid.  C.  B.  Kern,  Box  900,  Mount  Joy, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 


A nominal  charge  of  ten 
cents  per  word  will  carry 
classified  messages  to  our 
army  of  readers  on  farms, 
in  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  at  the  end  of  blazed 
trails. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES  — THE  ALL- 

round  dogs,  are  sold  cn  a dead  ope(j  and  shut 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Although  we  do  less 
advertising  than  any  kennel  of  like  size,  we  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  all  over  America  and  many 
foreign  countries,  for  Lionheart  Ai redales ; have 
satisfied  customers  in  36  different  States  and  four 
provinces  of  Canada.  z\s  hunters  of  all  furred 
game,  retrievers  of  waterfowl,  stock  dogs,  watch 
dogs  and  companions  for  children,  they  have  no 
superiors.  Write  for  signed  testimonials  and  list 
of  puppies  for  sale.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Box 
1412,  Anaconda,  Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOG 


WANTED— A CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOG. 

Must  be  trained  to  retrieve,  lie  will  be  used  in 
hunting  in  Currituck  Sound  Club.  Write,  giving 
description  of  dog  and  price.  C.  W.  Whittier, 
55  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— FOREST  AND  STREAM  *V0L- 

untes  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  A.  S.  B.,  care  Forest 

ami  Stream. 

FOR  SALE— MOOSE,  ELK,  ROCKY  MOUN- 
tain  sheep  and  deer  heads,  correctly  prepared  for 
mounting,  also  scalps  to  use  in  mounting  the 
horns  you  now  have.  Sets  of  horns,  elk  tusks, 
etc.,  all  at  trade.  One  price  to  all.  Deliveiy 
guaranteed.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario. ■ 

LIVE  MUSKRATS— BLACK  OR  BROWN. 

We  can  furnish  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
them  for  ranching  and  stocking  purposes.  Write 
us.  W.  A.  Gibbs  & Son,  Chester,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— NEW  FIELD  GLASSES.  MOR- 
OCCO covered,  removable  lenses,  sunshades,  cow- 
liide  care,  straps.  Worth  $30;  take  $15.  Cressy 
M owrey,  Elmira,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  OF 

angling  books  has  a large  number  of  duplicates 
embracing  more  than  1,000  titles  for  disposal  in 
America.  Write  for  list.  Wilson  Browne,  Sut- 
ton Coldfield,  England. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  EXCHANGE  CO.  IS 

now  offering  to  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
a quantity  of  cancelled  government  goods,  in- 
cluding sheepskin  vests  and  moccasins,  rubber 
boots,  shoes,  puttees,  sweaters,  underwear,  socks, 
shirts,  etc.,  at  tremendous  reduction.  Catalogues 
upon  request.  206  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  New  York. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ting  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

PEARLS,  BAROQUES,  SLUGS;  BOUGHT, 

sold  and  exchanged,  loose  or  mounted.  L.  V. 
Mapes,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana. 


REINDEER— STARTED  WITH  FIVE  DOES 

four  years  ago  and  have  over  60  head  of  deer 
now.  Big  demand  for  venison  and  breeding 
stock.  Can  be  pastured  with  other  stock;  easy 
to  raise  and  profitable.  On  receipt  of  $5  will 
send  valuable  secrets  and  instruction  how  to 
raise.  Oaks  Game  Farm,  Days  Creek,  Oregon. 


SELL  PUDDING  POWDERS— DELICIOUS 

dessert.  Fast  sellers,  quick  repeaters,  big 
profit.  Send  for  terms  and  sample.  C.  H. 
Stuart  and  Co.,  14  Maine  St.,  Newark,  New  York. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— IMPORTED  WOOL- 

ribbed  socks,  $2.50  value,  3 pairs,  $3.45;  400  grey 
flannel  shirts,  2 for  $5.80.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 
Mens  Wear  Co.,  106  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City.  Established  25  years. 


SILVER,  BLACK,  CROSS  AND  RED  FOXES 

for  immediate  delivery.  Pedigreed  stock.  En- 
close stamp  for  particulars.  Todd  & Moore,  Box 
384,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 


PATENTS 


PATENT— SENR  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  CON- 

tains  valuable  information  for  inventors.  Send 
sketch  of  your  invention  for  free  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature.  Prompt  service.  Twenty 
years’  experience.  Talbert  & Talbert,  4913  Tal- 
bert Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

Avoid  dangerous  delays.  1 Send  for  our  “Record 
of  Invention”  form  and  free  book  telling  how 
to  obtain  a patent.  Send  sketch  or  model  of 
your1  invention  for  preliminary  examination  and 
advice  free.  Charges  reasonable.  Write  today. 
J.  L.  Jackson  & Co.,  124  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton-, D.  C. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  S x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


TAXIDERMY 


LARGE,  NEWLY  MOUNTED  WINTER- 

killed  Elk  heads,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  heads, 
Mule  and  White  Tail  Deer  heads.  All  fresh 
heads  recently  mounted  in  my  studio  by  the 
best  methods  of  true-to-life  taxidermy.  Express 
prepaid  on  approval  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s  Leading  Taxi- 
dermist, Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


TWO  LARGE,  NEWLY  MOUNTED  WIN- 

ter  killed  moose  heads  for  sale.  True  to  wild 
nature.  Mounted  by  the  best  known  methods  of 
taxidermy  by  the  best  experts  in  this  work  in 
Canada.  Express  prepaid  on  approval  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s 
Leading  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 

skins.  You  can  make  lined  rugs  and  robes.  Any- 
one can  do  this  profitable  work  with  my  Tan- 
ning Formulas  and  up-to-date  time  and  labor 
saving  methods  at  small  expense.  Complete  for- 
mulas, etc.,  only  $3  postpaid,  duty  free.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WANTED 


MARBLE  GAME  GETTER,  12  OR  15  INCH 

barrel.  Address  Room  9110,  duPont  Bldg.,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


WILD  RICE 


MORE  WILD  DUCKS  WILL  COME  TO 

your  waters  next  fall  if  you  plant  wild  rice — 
the  foodl  they  love.  Order  now  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Terrell’s  seed  grows.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  literature.  Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Dept.  H107, 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft, 
money  order  or  certified  check  payable  to 
the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some 
disinterested  third  person  or  with  this  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


ADVERTISER  WISHES  TO  OBTAIN  WELL 

bred  Airedale,  male;  one  broken  to  hunting  pre- 
ferred. Address  F.  R.  Kerr,  1022  Pelhamdale 
Ave.,  Pelham  Manor*  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE 

puppies;  farm  raised;  perfect  in  every  way;  they 
are  wonders.  Prices  reasonable.  Eligible  A.  K. 
C.  Better  get  one.  C.  T.  Wilson,  R.  7,  Canton, 
Illinois. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  BROKEN  BEAGLES, 

fox,  coon,  skunk  collies.  Maple  Kennels,  Seven 
Valleys,  Pennsylvania. 


BROKEN  GROUSE  AND  QUAIL  DOGS. 

bitches  in  whelp  and  others  due  in  season,  all 
finished  and  experienced  and  good  retrievers, 
will  be  registered  free  of  charge.  Prices  $150 
to  $400  each.  Harmon  Sommcrville,  Amite. 
Louisiana. 

FOR  SALE— CHOICE  ENGLISH,  IRISH, 

llewellin  setter  pups  and  grown  dogs;  also 
pointers,  Irish  water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
retrievers,  both  pups  and  grown  dogs.  Enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  for  descriptions.  Thorough- 
bred Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


RABBIT,  BEAGLE,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK. 

opossum  hounds;  pet  and  farm  dogs;  swine. 
Catalogue,  4c.  stamps.  Kiefer’s  Kennels,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


HUNTING  DOGS 


BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  oppossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c. 
Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE.— FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

airedales.  Stamp  if  convenient.  Stissing  Stock 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N Y. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolt 
Hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds.  Lion,  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  R ickwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


WESTMINSTER  KENNELS  OF  TOWER 

Hill,  Illinois,  offers  fox,  wolf  and  coyotte  hounds 
that  get  their  share  of  the  race.  Our  pride 
cconers  are  first  class.  We  are  the  founders 
of  the  crackerjack  rabbit  hound.  They  are*  only 
$17.50.  All  broken  dogs  sent  an  ten  days’  trial. 
When  Dad  Humphreys’  name  stands  back  of  a 
hound,  it  means  quality  and  an  honest  deal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATENTION— CHESAPEAKE  OWNERS  TO 

be  sure  of  your  Chesapeake  breed  have  them 
registered  in  the  American  Chesapeake  Club 
stud  book.  The  authority  on  Chesapeake  breed- 
ing. F.  E.  Richmond,  Registrar,  1145  7th  St  , 
East,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  bound.  Sample  15  cents 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


Become  a 

Prepare  by  mail 
for  this  uncrowded 
profession — 


LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECT 


Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Largo  Income.  Diploma 
awarded.  Special  proposition  to  HOME  OWNERS  an. I 
Plan  for  beautifying  your  property.  Write  to-day. 
L.  W.  Fisk,  President. 

American  Landscape  School,  22-A,  Newark.  New  York 
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Back  of  the  Harper  Name 
104 'fears  of  Good  Books 


ZANE  GREY’S 
NEW  BOOK 

YES — he’s  done  it  again  ! Zane 
Grey’s'  new  story  will  take 
you  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  other  admirers  out  once 
more  into  the  American  West, 
there  to  watch  the  unfolding  of 
the  most  fascinating  story  the 
author  has  ever  written. 

The  Mysterious  Rider  is  even 
better  than  Zane  Grey’s  last  Book 
that  outsold  all  other  novels  of 
1920.  “Great !”  that’s  what  you’ll 
sav  when  you’ve  read  it. 

The 

Mysterious 

Rider 

by  ZANE  GREY 

HE  came  to  the  Belllounds 
ranch — the  Mysterious  Rider 
— no  one  knew  from  where;  a 
man  of  middle  age,  gentle,  kindly, 
but  so  terrible  a gun-fighter  that 
they  called  him  “Hell  Bent”  Wade. 
He  played  the  part  of  fate  in  all 
their  lives,  and  only  when  the  in- 
evitable tragedy  came  and  the 
Mysterious  Rider  made  the  great 
sacrifice,  did  they  know.  Then 
out  of  the  shadow  of  that  tragedy, 
Columbine  came  into  the  sun- 
shine of  love.  A novel  written 
with  that  literary  charm  and 
beauty  of  which  Zane  Grey  is 
master ; swift-moving,  full  of  the 
glamour  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture, and  with  the  breath  of 
Western  plains  and  mountains  in 
its  pages. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IN  your  issue  of  July,  1920,  page  370, 
Rodney  Random  writes  of  a Chese- 
peake  Bay  puppy  9 months  old  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  F.  E.  Richmond,  a Canadian 
sportsman,  and  of  the  work  the  puppy 
had  done  at  that  age.  ‘ 

Last  fall  my  son,  who  is  breeding  this 
breed  of  dogs  here,  took  a pup  that  was 
3 months  and  23  days  old,  and  not  even 
yard  broken,  to  retrieve  and  the  photo- 
graph I enclose  with  this  shows  the 
business-like  way  he  went  about  his 
work.  It  was  second  nature  to  him  to 
retrieve;  the  result  of  many  years’ 
training  in  this  breed  of  dogs.  It  is 
just  as  natural  for  a Chesepeake  to  re- 
trieve as  it  is  for  a pointer  or  setter 
dog  to  point  a quail. 

This  puppy  was  by  Ben  Marke,  Jr., 
49028,  out  of  Davidson’s  Beauty,  42923, 
and  is  a precocious  youngster. 

In  regard  to  gettihg  a young  dog 
bred  for  generations  back  and  trained 
for  the  purpose  you  want  him  for,  I 
will  tell  of  an  instance  that  brought 
this  to  my  attention  more  vividly  than 
anything  else. 

For  about  fifty  years  I have  been  a 
lover  of  coon  hunting  and  have  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  coon  hounds,- 
buying  them  all  over  the  United  States, 
wherever  I could  find  one  to  suit  me,  re- 
gardless of  price.  Once  while  on  a visit 
to  my  friend,  J.  E.  Williams,  of  Selma, 
Tennessee,  I expressed  my  desire  to 
own  a female  hound  that  had  been  bred 
from  a line  of  night-hunting  dogs.  Mr. 
Williams  told  me  that  he  had  a strain 
that  had  come  from  David  Crockett’s 
own  hound,  having  passed  through  but 
one  family  from  Crockett’s  to  his  own, 
and  that  he  would  some  day  give  me  a 
female  from  this  family. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  forget  this 
promise  and  sent  me  a fine  looking 
bitch.  When  this  dog  grew  up  it  was 
no  trouble  to  teach  her  or  her  offspring 
to  tree  a coon.  When  they  lost  out  on 


a trail  their  first  thought  was  to  look 
for  the  tree  which  the  coon  had  gone " 
up.  They  were  natural  tree  dogs.  Too 
many  men  take  out  pups  from  fox- 
hound stock  expecting  them  to  make 
coon  dogs  but  they  fail  utterly  because 
their  parents  were  used  to  hunt  foxes, 
not  coons,  and  when  a dog  lost  a trail 
he  would  look  on  the  ground  and  not  up 
in  the  tree  where  the  coon  had  gone. 
So  remember,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
pup  for  hunting  purposes  seek  one 
whose  ancestors  have  been  bred  and 
trained  for  the  work  you  want  him  for. 

A.  N.  Miller,  Kansas. 


THE  PROPOSED 
YELLOWSTONE  DAM 

(continued  from  page  59) 

usual  control.  In  this  case,  and  prob- 
ably in  this  case  only,  Congress  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  alienation.  The 
generally  accepted  rule  that  one  Con- 
gress may  create  and  a subsequent  one 
may  alter  or  modify  any  prescribed  use 
of  the  public  lands,  does  not  apply  to 
Yellowstone  Park,  because  the  nature 
of  its  origin  precludes  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  such  a legislative  power. 

If  a portion  of  the  land  and  water 
within  the  park  can  be  made  subject  to 
private  or  corporate  use,  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  and 
this  takes  the  definite  form  of  an  ease- 
ment giving  such  private  interests  spe- 
cial privileges  apart  from  the  public 
at  large  and  in  derogation  of  the 
grant,  then  such  an  easement  consti- 
tutes, in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a material 
form  of  alienation. 

But  many  years  ago  Congress  lost 
the  usual  proprietary  rights  it  other- 
wise might  have  possessed  wjre  this 
Federal  park  within  the  borders  of  a 
State,  Territory,  or  insular  possession. 
The  test  of  its  inability  to  exercise  the 
usual  rights  of  alienation  is  simple. 


At  All  Bookstores  Now 

The  men  and  women  of  Zane 
Grey’s  great  audience  will  need 
no  urging  to  secure  their  copies 
of  The  Mysterious  Rider.  But  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  known 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  stories 
of  real-men,  lovable  women  and 
the  great  out  of  doors  we  say- 
get  your  copy  right  away.  It 
means  evenings  of  genuine  pleas- 
ure. With  colored  jacket  by 
Frank  Tenny  Johnson  and  black 
and  white  illustrations  by  Frank 
B.  Hoffman.  $2.00. 


Harper  $ Brothers 


Est.  1817 


New  \bi-k 


Chesapeake  Bay  puppy  retrieving  at  the  age  of  3 months  and  23  days 


Forest  and  Stream.  It  mil  identi, 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Congress 
deemed  it  proper  to  open  for  home- 
stead entry  a portion  of  a public  park 
regarded  as  non-essential  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created.  Then, 
in  such  a case,  if  this  park  were  within 
a State,  Territory,  or  insular  posses- 
sion one  might  admit  that  the  exercise 
of  this  discretionary  power  was  possi- 
bly beyond  judicial  intervention,  but 
Yellowstone  Park  is  not  so  located,  and 
were  Congress  to  authorize  the  passing 
of  the  fee  to  individual  owners  there 
would  then  be  created  one  of  the  most 
anomalous  conditions  known  to  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence,  viz./ a tract  of  land 
privately  owned,  free  from  either 
Federal  or  State  jurisdiction,  wherein 
the  owner  could  not  vote,  be  taxed,  or 
made  subject  to  the  usual  civil  and 
criminal  laws,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
could  set  up  his  own  government,  defy 
all  moral  laws,  and  do  as  he  pleased, 
without  fear  of  punishment.  As  stated 
before,  were  this  land  thus  severed 
from  the  Federal  domain  within  a 
State  or  Territory  it  would  revert  and 
become  subject  to  the  laws  and  juris- 
diction of  such  State  or  Territory.  But 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho  have 
become  States  since  this  land  was  ap- 
propriated for  park  purposes,  and  no 
right  of  reversion  exists,  even  if  the 
lands  thus  freed  from  Federal  owner- 
ship were  contiguous. 

Therefore  this  legislative  power  of 
alienation  over  Yellowstone  Park  can 
not  be  exercised  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
isting legal  disability.  Such  a condi- 
tion should  be  kept  in  mind  when  con- 
tending for  the  inviolability  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  use  this  park  in 
perpetuity.  And  in  the  preservation  of 
this  great  tract  no  class  or  section  is 
more  interested  than  the  citizens  of  the 
adjoining  States,  where  this  near-by 
pleasure  ground,  with  its  perpetual 
overflow  of  wild  game  and  pure  waters, 
assures  sport  and  health,  while  it  at- 
tracts the  more  distant  citizens,  who 
spend  their  means  and  bring  about 
an  interchange  of  hospitality  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all.  Let  not  this  com- 
mon meeting  ground  of  the  people  be 
destroyed,  for  it  is  theirs  today,  and 
should  be  that  of  their  children  in  the 
days  to  come. 


AN  ACCIDENT 
IN  NATURE 

(continued  from  page  73) 
that  prevented  progress.  It  was  easily 
caught  by  hand  and  proved  to  be  a 
large-mouth  black  bass  about  8 inches 
long.  The  interesting  condition  found 
was  that  its  lower  jaw  was  reversed 
and  turned  back  into  its  throat.  This 
threw  the  gill-plates  out  at  the  sides  of 
the  head  to  an  angle  of  more  than  45 
degrees,  and  this  with  the  mouth  wide 
open  and  unable  to  be  closed,  explained 
its  helpless  condition.  The  condition 
was  easily  reduced,  the  jaw  returning 
forward,  mouth  closing  and  gill-plates 
assuming  their  normal  positions.  The 
bass  was  kept  for  two  days  and  was 
rapidly  coming  around  again.  On  lib- 
eration it  lost  no  time  in  making  its 
getaway,  and  I believe  it  will  be  all 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT  SAFE  DELIVERY  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Th|sisthe  Home  of  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW, 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  Liston  Bequest 

VIBERT  KENNELS 

Box  60 A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  kUled  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 


Airedale  Terriers 


“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


DENT’S 

CONDITION  PILLS 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  col- 
ored urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the  difference 
after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  COMPANY 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  training  (60  pages  fully  illustrated), 
mailed  for  ioc.  to  all  customers. 
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The  Alertness 


of 


Perfect  Health 


'WL- 


Alertness,  energy,  high  spirits — all  the  best  of  doggy  qualities — are  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  “A  perfect  dog 
diet  for  a dog  constitution.”  A perfect  dog  diet  is  a staple  one  of  SPRATT’S 
MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  CAKES  varied  occasionally  by  feeds  of 

“SPRATT’S  RODNIM” 

A granulated  Dog  Food  of  great  merit  containing  a large  percentage  of  Meat* 
Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  (AMERICA)  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  companions  for 
man,  woman  and  child;  faithful  protectors 
for  automobile,  camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters  of  all 
kinds  of  game.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  De- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  for  ten  cents. 
OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedale  Terriers  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for'%2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Makinq  a Meat  Doq 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


Westminster  Kennel  Club 

FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 

DOG  SHOW 

Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y. 

February  10,  11,  12,  1921 

Entries  Close  January  19th,  1921 

GEORGE  W.  GALL,  Supt. 

Room  603,  1451  Broadway 
New  York 


Sportsmen: 
English  Beagles 

Large-size  beagle's,  rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds, 
coon,  skunk  and  opossum  hounds,  bird  dogs,  pet 
and  farm  dogs,  swine,  pheasants,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
mice,  etc.  We  offer  100  varieties*  all  stock 
shipped  on  10-days’  approval;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Circulars  10c. 


right.  Now  what  could  cause  such  an 
accident?  Had  the  little  fellow  struck 
some  object  with  sufficient  force  to  do 
it,  or  was  it  a throughtless  cruelty  of 
some  careless  angler?  The  fish  showed 
no  hook  marks. 

— J.  M.  Heyde,  M.D.,  Ohio. 


THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO 

IT  is  not  every  day  in  the  week  that  a 
book  on  angling  by  Dr.  George 
Parker  Holden  appears.  His  first 
effort  in  this  direction,  viz.,  “Stream- 
craft,”  has  already  reached  its  second 
printing  with  the  third,  revised  edition 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  subject 
of  the  present  controversy  has  added 
another  book,  “The  Idyl  of  the  Split- 
Bamboo,”  (Stewart  & Kidd  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1920)  to  that  select  list  of 
worth-while  books  on  angling.  The 
Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  with  its  supple- 
ments, lists  over  four  thousand  fishing 
books;  but  the  student  of  angling  lit- 
erature, quite  early  in  his  studies,  dis-  , 
covers  that  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  repetition,  if  not  downright  piracy,  j 
in  this  branch  of  book  making. 

Dr.  Holden’s  latest  work,  however,  is 
original  and  not,  like  so  many  other 
angling  books,  made  up  of  extracts  j 
from  others.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
mentions  numerous  celebrities  who 
have  been  keen,  fishermen;  amongst 
them  there  is  a reference  to  the  lately 
departed  Canon  Greenwell.  Mr.  John 
James  Hardy  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote about  him.,  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Hardy  and  his  brother  got  onto  a train 
after  having  been  on  a fishing  trip; 
they  had  their  rods  and  tackle  with 
them,  which  naturally  proclaimed  what 
their  business  wd!s;  and,  as  is  only  to 
be  expected,  Mr.  Hardy  became  engaged 
with  the  stranger  on  that  subject  of 
never  ending  interest — fishing. 

During  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion the  subject  of  flies  came  up,  and 
the  stranger  asked  Mr.  Hardy:  “Now 
if  you  were  obliged  to  fish  with  only  one 
trout  fly  all  the  season,  which  one  would 
you  select?”  After  some  consideration 
Mr.  Hardy  replied:  “Greenwell’s 

Glory,”  whereupon  the  stranger  began 
to  laugh.  Mr.  Hardy  was  at  a loss  to 
see  where  the  joke  was,  but  finally  the 
stranger  disclosed  his  identity. 

The  Canon’s  dressing  for  his  fly  can 
be  found  on  page  231  of  E.  M.  Tod’s 
“Wet-fly  Fishing”;  it  is  as  follows: 
Wings,  from  the  quill  feather  of  a 
blackbird,  tied  in  a bunch  and  split;  a 
soft  “cock-y-bondhu”  hackle;  and  the 
body  is  made  of  yellow  tying  silk  waxed 
with  cobblers’  wax,  which  gives  it  a 
greenish-yellow  look.  Finally  it  is 
ribbed  over  with  very  fine  gold  twine. 

Then  Dr.  Holden  gives  us  a brief 
history  of  the  split-bamboo  rod,  and 
takes  us  through  every  stage  in  the 
building  up  of  a rod,  from  the  selection 
of  the  raw  cane  until  it  is  finished  and 
ready  for  use. 

The  explanations  and  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  many  from  the 
author’s  sketches,  fere  so  clear  and  con- 
cise that  there  is  no  reason  why  a no- 
vice should  not  be  able  to  make  his  own 
rods  after  a careful  perusal  of  the  de- 
tailed instructions. 
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“T’m  getting  wet  and  every  shell 
*-  I have  is  in  this  boat.” 
“Youshould worry, Jim.  Infallible 
stood  the  water  test  for  twenty-one 
years  before  you  tried  it.” 

Infallible 


A Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

903  King  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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BOOKS  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING 

ANGLERS’  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer 

A practical  manual  for  all  those  who  want  to 
make  their  own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains 
a review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a discussion  of 
materials,  a list  of  the  tools  needed,  description 
of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  al 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing 
salmon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding 
varnishing,  etc.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall,  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  Supplement,  More 
About  the  Black  Bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  0.  W. 
Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  ang- 
ling experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the 
information  which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  12mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner  and  Frank  Stick.  If  you  are  a suit 
angler,  here  is  the  book  you  have  long  been 
waiting  for.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with 
Beach  Camping — Tackie  and  Equipment — Oft- 
shore  Fishing  for  Tuna  and  Bluefish — Shark 
Fishing — Channel  Bass  and  Striped  Bass  Fish- 
ing— Surf  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and 
many  others.  The  authors  are  too  well  known 
in  the  sporting  world  to  need  any  introduction. 
It  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photograpns 
and  paintings  by  Mr.  Stick,  the  well  known 
artist  and  collaborating  author.  Single  copies 
$3.00. 

FISH  CULTURE,  By  Wm,  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish  and  aquar- 
iums. The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded 
by  experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has 
produced  a most  valuable  document.  $2.00. 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie  Car- 
rol. How,  when  and  where  to  fish,  and  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  for  all  angles  of  fishing 
for  the  fresh-water  game  fish.  Habits  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  basses,  muskellonge,  trout, 
pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed  pike.  Fishing  facts 
that  will  make  the  tyro  an  expert  angler  and 
the  expert  more  finished  in  the  art.  Things 
worth  knowing  about  tackle,  kits  and  equip- 
ment secured  from  actual  tests  and  investiga- 
tions. Many  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo.  $3.00. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FISHES  (2  vols.). 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Recognized  the 
world  over  as  a most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
great  work,  published  in  two  cloth  bound  vol- 
umes of  more  than  600  pages  each,  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  is  invaluable  to 
anyone  interested  in  fish  or  fishing.  It  de- 
scribes the  different  species  of  fish  in  a man- 
ner that  enables  you  to  identify  them.  It  tells 
of  their  life  and  habits;  how,  when  and  where 
different  species  are  caught.  . . . How  fish 

breathe,  smell,  taste  and  talk.  It  treats  on 
migratory  fish,  colors  of  fish,  food  value  -of  fish. 


the  mythology  of  fishes;  mermaid,  monkfish, 
bishop-fish,  sea-serpents,  etc.  Its  description  of 
popular  fishes  includes  trout,  flounder,  catfish, 
perch,  bass,  swordfish,  eel,  galing,  blackfish, 
sand-darter,  mullet,  mackerel,  herring,  king- 
fish,  halibut  and  other  species;  pond-skippers, 
cave-fish,  file-fish,  ttigger-fish.  headlight-fish, 
trunk-fish  and  other  species  of  freak  fish  too 
numerous  to  mention  are  fully  described. 
Packed  ready  for  shipment  these  two  volumes 
weigh  ten  pounds.  Price,  delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  $12.00.  Canadian 
orders  subject  to  extra  shipping  charge  and 
custom  fee. 

THE  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  LL.D.  This  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  provide  a well  illustrated 
condensed  account  of  the  principal  game  fishes 
of  the  world.  Large  8vo.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated. Handsomely  bound.  $5.00. 

GOIN’  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,”  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing”;  editor  of  The  National  Sports- 
man, Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  Introduc- 
tion by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  A new 
book  fop  the  every  now-and-then  fisherman  as 
well  as  the  expert  angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts 
gathered  from  lake  and  stream  fishing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  illustrations  from 
photographs.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large 
12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 


LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 

Dixie  Carrol.  A practical  book  on  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
how  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a “pal” 
to  “pal’’  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  thi3  disciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Price  $3.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 

In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how 
when  and  where  they  are  caught  and  gives 
other  data  of  intense  interest  to  the  angler. 
Price  $2.00. 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL.  By 
Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  No  other  volume  of  American  ang- 
ling is  so  authoritative  and  comprehensive. 
Handsomely  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Fight 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
black  and  whites.  The  book  in  size  handy 
for  the  pocket.  $2.50. 
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Up  Again  - Down  Again 
Away  Again  - Jiify  Tent 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  you  to  register  and  for  the 
hell  hopping  clerk  to  show  you  to  your  stuffy  little  room — 
straw  mattress  ’n  ever'thin’ — in  the  small  town  hotel, 
you  can  set  up  your  "Jiify  Auto  Tent.” 

In  times  gone  hy  we  used  to  slap  a blanket  on  the 
horse’s  saddle  and  be  content  with  that  and  sometimes  a 
poncho.  Now  the  automobile  carries  the  whole  family — 
father,  mother,  brother  and  little  sister.  But  oh,  those 
stuffy  out-of-the-way  hotels.  And  the  prices ! 

Let  it  go  at  thatl 

The  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent”  straps  on  your  running  board 
Its  convenient  holder  is  a box  that  becomes  a table.  The 
tent  is  supported  by  the  double  deck  bed — that  accommo- 
dates four. 

Gee,  you  sleep  out  under  the  murmuring  pines  and  the 
hemlocks!  You  don’t  have  to  map  out  your  route  according 
to  the  “hotels.” 

Just  go  where  and  when  you  please! 


IT  ISN’T  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GO 
TOURING  WITHOUT  A JIFFY  AUTO  TENT 

No  tools,  stakes,  or  mechanical  skill  required,  Bed  frame 
supports  tent;  provides  accommodation  for  4 people;  in- 
sures convenience  and  restful  repose;  weighs  but  87  lbs. 
It  also  provides  for  dressing  room,  or  dining  room,  5j4x7 
ft. — did  you  notice  the  table  in  open  space? 

Full  size  of  tent  is  9j4x7  ft,  Tent  and  bed  fold  into  the 
table  box  which  is  conveniently  carried  on  running  board. 

The  irresistible  call  of  the  great  outdoors  offers  open 
air  recreation  to  father,  mother  and  the  kiddies,  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  pastimes. 

The  automobile  and  good  roads  of  today  provide  the 
highway  to  beach  and  mountains,  forest,  lakes  and  streams. 

The  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent”  provides  the  accommodations  to 
make  your  trip  enjoyable. 

What  you  save  in  hotel  bills,  will  pay  for  it  many  times. 

Prices  on  application 

F.  O.  BERG  CO. 

318  Division  Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 


RUSSELL'S 

“NEVER  LEAK” 


The  built-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


In  Writ  ini 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 


Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  with  Economy  Plans 


of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Representative  Cal. 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Rooms 

51  Plans — $1. 

“The  New  Colonials” 
5 to  12  Rooms 

60  Plans — $1. 

“West  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Rooms 

60  one-story — $1. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  $2.50  for  all  3 above  CDCC 
books  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plans,  F Ivl-il-i 
also  Garage  folder. 

Extra — 43  “Little  Bungalows,”  3 to  6 Rooms — 50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS, 
610  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SKIING 


The  ideal  all  around  winter 
sport.  You  can  ski  when  there 
is  not  enough  snow  for  snow- 
shoeing.  And  remember  to  buy 
the  uniform 

Northland  Skis 

for  skis,  like  fishing  rods,  vary 
greatly  in  quality  and  work- 
manship. 

Free  illustrated  booklet. 
NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO 
Ellis  & Hampden  Ave. 
±t.  Paul,  Minn. 


TRAIN’S  KAMP  KOOK 
and  BAKE  KIT 

Equipped  with  Prentiss  Wabers 
Two-Burner  Stove 

Especially  designed  for  campers,  hunters  and 
tourists  who  want  a complete  outfit  that  Is 
ready  at  all  times  for  cooking,  baking,  etc. 
Clamps  to  running  board  securely,  has  extension 
table  to  eat  from.  This  outfit  has  full  set  of 
dishes  and  utensils  for  six — one  tea  kettle,  coffee 
pot.  frying  pan,  sugar  and  coffee  containers; 
half  dozen  each  of  cups,  plates,  spoons,  knives 
and  forks. 

For  sale  at  your  dealer;  or  address 


JOHN  TRAIN 


(Buys 
gfioo 


3&-No  Paste  Needed 

to  mount  all  kodak 
picturw.post  cards.clippings  in  albums 

Made  in  Square,  Round,  Ova  1,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  pray,  sepia,  and  red  gummec  jpaper. 
Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  anti  stick. 

ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photc 

id  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 

..  .«  in-  hrjn*s  f "H  nkr.  and 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82-C  4711  No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGC 


Box  502  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

DENVER  JOBBERS:  Quinn  & McGill. 
MINNEAPOLIS  DEALER:  Warner  Hardware  Co. 
ST.  PAUL  DEALER:  Golden  Rule  Store. 
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THE  HAUNTS  OF  THE  WILD  TURKEY 

THIS  NOBLE  BIRD  IS  INDIGENOUS  ONLY  TO  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  BEING 
THE  LARGEST  OF  OUR  GAME  BIRDS  IS  EAGERLY  SOUGHT  BY  SPORTSMEN 


Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  osceola. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  intermedia. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami. 

RIGHT  here  let  it  be  said  that  the 
word  Meleagris  is  from  the  Latin, 
and  means  guinea-fowl.  Gallopavo 
is  also  from  the  Latin,  gallus,  a cock, 
and  pavo,  a pea-fowl;  while  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  silvestris,  osceola,  in- 
termedia and  merriami  are  self-evident 
and  require  no  definition.  Also  they 
apply  merely  to  the  geographic  sub- 
species that  have  been  developed  by  the 
varied  character  of  the  environments 
surrounding  the  parent  stock.  These 
geographic  phases  are  usually  charac- 
terized only  by  slight  differences  in 
marking  and  color;  by  paler  and  grayer 
shades  in  the  arid  regions,  and  by  dark- 
er and  browner  ones  in  the  humid 
areas. 

Early  European  writers  mistook  the 
turkey  for  the  African  guinea-fowl,  and 
he  was  misnamed.  Later  writers  thought 
from  his  pompous  demeanor  and  gorge- 
ous plumage  he  surely  must  be  a pea- 
fowl, and  he  was  again  misnamed!  Be- 
ing thus  improperly  classified  by  our 
early  ornithologists,  the  historic  dis- 
cussion of  the  wild  turkey  has  resulted 
in  volumes  of  dry  data  that  are  wholly 
uninteresting  to  the  sportsman. 

As  the  early  Spanish  explorers  were 
the  first  white  men  to  observe  the  tur- 
key, and  even  at  that  early  date  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  it  takes  little 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conclude 
that  the  word  “turkey”  is  a Spanish 
corruption  of  the  Indian  name  “Fur- 
kee”,  as  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing its  domain  invariably  apply  this  ap- 
pellation to  this  truly  American  abor- 
igine, the  wild  turkey. 

The  wild  turkey  is  indigenous  only  to 
North  America,  and  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  our  gallinaceous  game  birds, 
but  the  one  most  prized  by  our  sports- 
men. His  gorgeous  burnished  bronze 


By  HERSCHEL  ROBINSON 

plumage,  reflecting  lustrous  metallic 
rays  of  red,  blue,  purple  and  irridescent 
green,  harmoniously  blending  into  cop- 
per, combined  with  his  symmetrical 
form  and  stately  bearing  mark  him  at 
once  as  the  peerless  chief  of  our  feath- 
ered game  in  every  aggregation  of  the 
feathered  tribe. 

The  common  wild  turkey,  Meleagris  g. 
silvestris,  is  admittedly  the  parent 
stock,  and  is  still  found  from  Virginia, 
west  to  Missouri,  thence  south  to  the 
gulf.  The  three  geographic  subspecies, 
osceola,  intermedia  and  merriami  are 
found,  respectively  in  the  humid 
swamps  of  Florida;  throughout  Old 
Mexico,  and  in  the  arid  regions  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  that  part  of  Colo- 
rado west  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
This  latter  phase  resembles  the  domes- 
tic turkey  so  minutely  that  it  is  gen- 


A successful  turkey  hunter 


erally  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
farmyard  variety. 

The  sportsman  need  concern  himself 
only  with  the  race  at  hand,  since  the 
chief  differences  are  slight  ones  in  the 
matter  of  marking  and  shade  of  colora- 
tion. The  habits  of  the  entire  genus 
being  identical  whether  found  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida,  or  on  the  plains  of 
Texas  and  Arizona;  and  as  a turkey 
hunter’s  success  depends  largely  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  his 
quarry,  I trust  this  article  may  prove 
of  interest  to  the  ever-increasing  army 
of  sportsmen  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a personal  acquaintance  with 
this  gorgeous  bird  of  beard  and  bronze. 

THE  wild  turkey  differs  little  from 
its  domestic  relative  in  the  matter 
of  nesting,  rearing  the  young,  etc. 
The  hens  begin  to  lay  in  Api’il  in  their 
southern  haunts,  and  in  May  further 
north.  Fifteen  eggs  are  the  average 
size  clutch.  The  period  of  incubation 
lasts  four  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
hen  turkey  is  the  most  persistent  sitter 
of  any  known  bird.  The  nest  is  merely 
a shallow  basin-like  depression  lined 
with  leaves  or  grass,  and  is  usually  near 
a stump,  log  or  bush,  and  almost  in- 
variably on  a ridge  that  is  above  inun- 
dation by  the  ordinary  spring  rains. 
The  turkey  also  shows  a strong  fond- 
ness for  building  her  nest  near  a trail; 
possibly  because  her  natural  enemies 
are  frightened  off  by  passers-by,  or  if 
using  the  path  themselves,  are  intently 
enroute,  and  pass  her  by  unnoticed. 
Little  time  is  given  to  the  selection  or 
construction  of  the  nest,  but  when  com- 
pleted there  is  no  creature  so  wary  in 
approaching  or  departing  from  it.  Also 
extreme  caution  is  used  to  completely 
cover  the  eggs  with  leaves  or  grass  be- 
fore leaving  the  nest.  This  is  done  to 
hide  the  eggs  from  predatory  animals, 
and  from  that  ubiquitous  thief  and  ne- 
farious robber,  the  crow. 
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A turkey  hen,  whose  eggs  have  been 
destroyed,  will  make  a new  nest  and 
lay  another  clutch.  She  will  not  aban- 
don the  effort  to  rear  a brood  cf  her 
own  until  the  beginning  of  moulting 
season,  about  July.  This  accounts  for 
the  late-hatched  birds  occasionally  met 
with.  These  delayed  periods  of  incuba- 
tion greatly  interfere  with,  and  retard, 
the  process  of  moulting,  and  these  un- 
fortunate hens  are  frequently  caught 
by  cold  weather  as  scantily  clad  as  the 
fashionably  dressed  belle  of  the  ballroom. 

More  young  turkeys  are  destroyed  by 
excessive  rains  than  from  any  other 
cause.  So  true  is  this  that  in  years 
where  the  rainfall  is  abnormal  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June  there  is  a 
deplorably  small  crop  of  turkeys  reared. 
While  wild  turkeys  are  immune  to  most 
diseases,  they  suffer  greatly  from  such 
insects  as  mosquitos,  red-bugs  and  lice; 
but  in  this  their  wonderful  instinct 
comes  to  their  rescue,  and  they  rid 
themselves  of  these  pests  by  wallowing 
in  pungent  ant-hills,  and  in  wood  ashes, 
where  ian  old  log  or  stump  has  been 
burned,  both  of  which  prove  excellent 
insect  repellents. 

On  the  turkey  chicks,  the  first  crop  of 
feathers,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
down  with  which  they  are  hatched  grows 
so  rapidly  that  at  the  age  of  three 
months  they  are  completely  feathered. 
These  deciduous  feathers,  Which  are  of 
a more  ashen  shade  than  in  the  adult, 
are  moulted  in  August  and  September, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  suit, 
which  is  of  the  regular  color  and  mark- 
ing, by  November.  The  beard  then  ap- 
pears on  the  young  gobbler,  and  grows 
quite  rapidly.  At  one  year  old  it  is 
about  three  inches  long;  at  two  years, 
five  inches,  and  at  three,  eight  inches. 
It  then  grows  slowly  until  it  attains  a 
length  of  twelve  inches.  The  hens  have 
beards  only  in  rare  instances. 

IN  many  ways  the  young  wild  gobbler 
is  peculiar.  He  never  gobbles  the 
first  year  except  when  lost  from  his 
companions,  and  then  it  is  hysterical,  as 
he  does  not  evince  any  amorous  feelings. 
Also  he  does  not  develop  the  breast 
sponge  until  the  second  year,  and,  un- 
like the  domestic  turkey,  the  young  wild 
gobbler  does  not  mate  until  two  years 
old.  Therefore  if  no  old  gobblers  are 
left  in  a locality  the  hens  must  produce 
infertile  eggs,  or  mate  with  a nearby 
domestic  gobbler,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens, as  is  proven  by  the  killing  of  hy- 
brids which  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
domestic  blood  by  having  red,  instead  of 
purple,  heads,  and  white,  instead  of 
chestnut,  tips  to  the  tail  and  tail  coverts. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  polygamous 
birds  the  proportion  of  females  exceeds 
the  number  of  males.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  most  localities  there  are 
a few  old  gobblers,  but  many  hens.  The 
greatest  influence  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  gobble  of  the  male  bird 
renders  him  conspicuous,  revealing  his 
whereabouts  to  the  hunter  and  thereby 
greatly  increasing  his  life  risk.  Eternal 
vigilence  is  therefore  the  price  of  his 
existence,  and  the  experience  gained  by 
running  the  gauntlet  through  several 
seasons  renders  the  old  gobbler  thor- 


oughly competent  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self. 

The  brood  remains  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  old  hen  until  mid-winter, 
during  which  time  they  are  frequently 
joined  by  a hen  whose  eggs  or  brood 
have  been  destroyed  too  late  for  another 
attempt  to  rear  a family.  Also,  if  a 
mother  hen  is  killed,  her  brood,  if  found 
by  any  other  hen,  will  be  promptly 
adopted  and  reared  with  all  the  best 
turkey  traditions. 

Upon  leaving  their  roost  at  daylight 
the  turkeys  immediately  begin  their 
search  for  food ; scratching  amongst  the 
dry  leaves  under  which  they  glean  mast 
and  many  forms  of  insects,  which  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  their  diet. 
They  roam  along,  picking  up  an  acorn 
or  grasshopper  here  and  there  through- 
out the  entire  morning,  during  which 
time  they  frequently  traverse  several 
miles.  They  usually  loiter  at  some 
water  course  during  the  noon  hours, 
rolling  in  the  dust  and  absorbing  the 
warmth  of  sunshine  in  indolent  content. 
Along  in  the  mid-afternoon  the  search 
for  food  is  again  commenced,  and  al- 
ways in  the  direction  of  some  one  of 
their  favorite  roosting  places,  which 
they  usually  reach  by  sundown.  But  if 
they  are  late,  they  strike  out  in  single 
file,  led  by  the  old  hen,  and  “turkey  trot” 
until  they  reach  the  roosting  trees. 
After  a short  pause  the  old  hen  utters 
a sharp  cackle  and  they  all  fly  up,  but 
never  more  than  two  or  three  in  one 
tree.  Large  cypress  and  tupelo  trees 
standing  in  water  are  favorite  roosting 
trees.  The  same  routine  is  gone 
through  daily,  but  they  do  not  not  feed 
over  the  same  range  nor  roost  in  the 
same  trees  consecutively,  preferring  to 
wander  about  and  search  out  new  roost- 
ing places  in  which  to  spend  the  night. 


The  reward  of  the  patient  hunter 


IN  mid-winter  the  brood  breaks  up,  the 
young  gobblers  separating  from  the 
hens  and  associating  to  themselves 
like  old  gobblers;  and  the  young  gob- 
blers remain  thus,  to  themselves,  until 
the  second  spring.  From  this  time  until 
early  spring  three  classes  of  turkeys  in- 
habit the  forests,  viz.,  the  old  gobblers, 
the  young  gobblers  and  hens  of  all  ages 
banded  together.  These  flocks  will  in- 
cidentally meet,  and  commingle  for  a 
short  time,  but  invaribly  separate  into 
their  respective  groups  and  disperse  in 
different  directions. 

These  traits  are  habitual  until  early 
spring,  when,  to  paraphrase,  the  old 
gobbler’s  “fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.”  Nature  is  awakening 
its  latent  energies,  calling  forth  the 
dormant  resources  for  creating  new  life, 
and  the  lusty  gobbler  feels  its  impulses, 
and  responds  with  a startling  Gil-obble- 
obble-obble.  This  is  his  love-call,  and 
is  given  to  attract  the  hens,  who  seek  his 
presence  as  they  feel  the  exuberance  of 
the  season. 

The  'old  gobblers  now  disband,  and 
each  selects  some  favorite  territory  for 
his  chosen  realm,  and  remains  in  its 
vicinity  throughout  the  breeding  season, 
if  he  is  fortunate  enough  tc  obtain  a 
fair-sized  harem,  but  if  unable  to  secure 
the  favor  of  his  complement  on  hens,  he 
will  roam  the  country  over  endeavoring 
to  capitivate  such  females  ias  may  be 
met  with.  These  unfortunate  suitors 
prove  easy  prey  to  the  experienced 
hunter. 

Having  proclaimed  himself  “cock  of 
the  walk”  on  a chosen  range,  the  gob- 
bler defends  his  heath  with  chivalric 
courage.  The  sight  of  gobblers  fighting 
reminds  one  of  a “tug  of  war.”  They 
catch  a billhold  on  the  loose  skin  of  each 
other’s  head  and  neck  and  begin  to  push 
and  pull  and  shove  until  frequently  a 
half  acre  is  covered ; each  trying  to  bend 
the  other’s  head  to  the  ground,  which, 
when  accomplished,  ends  the  combat. 
The  winner  proclaims  his  victory  with 
the  airy  consciousness  of  a conquering 
king,  while  the  vanquished  retires  crest- 
fallen and  disgraced. 

Wild  turkeys  are  hunted  legitimately 
by  sportsmen  in  only  two  ways,  viz., 
stalking  and  calling.  The  methods 
known  as  roosting,  baiting  and  trapping 
are  the  ones  employed  by  the  “pot  hunt- 
er,” a degenerated,  depraved,  mal- 
formed species  of  the  genus  homo,  who 
should  be  branded  with  a hot  iron  and 
made  to  travel  on  all-fours  like  the 
swine  he  emulates.  Shooting  turkeys 
while  on  their  roost  will  drive  them 
from  their  range,  while  baiting  and 
trapping  will  completely  decimate  them. 
Of  the  two  sportsmanlike  methods, 
stalking  and  calling,  the  former  is  more 
laborious  and  less  successful,  and  re- 
quires the  same  proficiency  in  woodcraft 
as  stalking  the  deer,  except  that  in 
stalking  turkeys,  one  does  not  have  to 
contend  with  the  acute  olfactory  powers 
of  the  deer. 

During  periods  of  high  water,  and 
when  they  are  feeding  on  the  tender 
budding  foliage  of  trees  are  the  best 
times  for  stalking  turkeys.  “Budding”  as 
it  is  termed  by  old  turkey  hunters,  is  a 
most  interesting  sight.  Frequently  an  en- 
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tire  flock  will  be  feeding 
in  the  trees,  ravenously 
devouring  the  tender 
spring  buds  of  such  trees 
as  the  ash,  hackberry, 
oak,  etc.,  and  especially 
are  they  fond  of  the 
fringe-like  bloom  of  the 
beech.  Perched  on  branch- 
es bending  and  swaying 
beneath  the  weight  of 
their  bodies,  they  are  kept 
almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, spreading  their 
wings  and  tails  in  the  ef- 
fort to  balance  them- 
selves, while  stretching 
their  long  necks  endeav- 
oring to  reach  the  coveted 
food.  Many  lose  their 
equilibrium  and  fall  flut- 
tering to  the  earth.  While 
engaged  in  budding,  a 
flock  of  turkeys  can  be 
heard  for  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  they  become  so 
intent  upon  securing 
their  food  that  one  can 
walk  right  under  them 
and  take  his  choice. 

Calling  during  the  gob- 
bling season  is  a most  ex- 
hilarating and  fascinat- 
ing sport,  and  is  the  de- 
light of  the  turkey  hunt- 
er. This  season  begins 
about  the  first  of  March 
and  lasts  through  April. 

It  sometimes  begins 
later,  depending  upon  the 
thermal  conditions  of  the 
spring.  At  this  time  the 
old  gobblers  are  in  the 
prime  o f turkeyhood; 
their  breast  sponge  is 
full  of  rich,  sweet  fat, 
and  they  are  in  the  finest 
flesh  and  feather.  As  the 
season  advances  they  become  ema- 
ciated, as  most  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  gobbling,  strutting  and  otherwise 
showing  evidences  of  polite  attention  to 
the  seductive  females,  during  which 
time  they  eat  practically  nothing,  but 
subsist  upon  the  reservoir  of  oil  in  the 
breast  sponge. 

From  the  stolid,  wary,  retiring  crea- 
ture of  winter,  the  old  gobbler  sallies 
forth  in  the  spring  a pompous,  vain 
bird,  intent  only  in  soliciting  and  at- 
tracting the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  gentle  sex.  His  loving  and  wooing 
progresses  smoothly  until  the  proverbial 
“rainy  day,”  when  he  becomes  the  most 
disconsolate  creature  on  earth,  and 
spends  his  time  protecting  his  plumage 
with  as  much  caution  as  a woman  be- 
stows upon  an  Easter  hat.  Verily  the 
old  gobbler  is  a bird  of  mystery  and 
surprises;  one  day  he  is  wary,  elusive 
and  sly,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  ap- 
proach you  no  matter  how  perfectly  you 
may  call ; the  next  day  he  may  cast  dis- 
cretion aside  and  walk  boldly  up. 

! 

OLD  turkey  hunters  would  have  us 
believe  that  turkey  calling  is  as 
difficult  to  learn  as  playing  the 
violin.  That  to  interpret  turkey  ver- 
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nacular  is  as  bewildering  as  attempting 
to  decipher  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  Pyra- 
mids of  ancient  Egypt.  That  the  in- 
strument employed  in  calling  should  be 
as  perfect  in  tone  as  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  of  musical  instruments.  This  is 
all  camouflage!  To  begin  with,  turkey 
lingo  is  as  much  emotional  as  conversa- 
tional, and  with  a little  practice 
amongst  domestic  turkeys  anyone  can 
sioon  learn  to  imitate  most  of  the  notes 
made  by  the  turkey. 

The  “Gil-obble-obble-Obble”  of  the  old 
gobbler  is  impossible  to  imitate,  but  is 
useless  unless  one  wishes  to  kill  hens, 
which  is  forbidden  in  most  states;  the 
“croc-croc”  of  the  young  gobbler  is  easy ; 
also  the  “keow-keow-keow-cluck-cluck” 
of  the  old  hen.  There  is  a feeding  note 
that  sounds  like  “put-t-o-o-r,  put-t-o-o-r” 
that  is  more  difficult  to  make,  but  is 
sometimes  quite  effective.  However,  the 
call  of  the  old  hen  is  most  important. 
In  the  fall  and  early  winter  all  young 
turkeys  respond  to  her  call,  while  in  the 
spring  her  call  is  the  siren  song  that 
lures  the  lovelorn  gobbler  to  blissful 
happiness  or  to  an  untimely  doom.  The 
young  gobbler’s  call  may  be  employed  in 
late  winter,  when  the  young  gobblers 
have  deserted  the  family  circle,  but 


turkeys  are  so  extremely  gregarious 
that,  when  scattered,  they  respond  to  the 
call  of  any  other  turkey,  and  nearly  all 
turkeys  killed  by  calling  are  brought 
within  range  by  the  seductive  call  of 
the  old  hen. 

There  are  the  leaf  call,  the  box  call, 
made  in  several  patterns,  but  all  employ- 
ing the  friction  method  of  producing 
sound,  and  the  yelper,  a telescope-shaped 
instrument,  made  of  one,  two,  or  three 
sections  of  some  hollow  material.  A 
two-piece  construction  of  the  latter  form 
is  generally  preferred;  but  a jimmy 
makes  an  excellent  yelper,  notwith- 
standing that  its  strong  flavor  may 
prove  obnoxious  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
dimensions  of  the  yelper  are  of  little 
consequence,  since  the  tone  is  controlled 
and  modulated  by  the  cupped  palms  of 
the  hands. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  proficiency  in 
calling  that  contributes  to  success,  but 
rather  the  acute  knowledge  of  the  birds 
and  their  habitat,  and  the  untiring  pa- 
tience of  the  hunter.  Turkeys  are  never 
in  a hurry  if  unmolested,  and  to  “out- 
wait”  them  is  the  severest  test  of  sports- 
manship. Thus  the  great  mystery  with 
which  old  hunters  surround  calls  and 
calling  is  a myth  pure  and  simple.  How- 
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ever,  one  must  remember  that  the  turkey 
hunter,  like  the  successful  sportsman 
along  other  lines,  is  entirely  human,  and 
therefore  not  entirely  devoid  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  egotism.  The  more  mys- 
tery with  which  he  can  surround  his 
favorite  sport,  the  more  of  a past- 
master  he  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neophyte. 

The  modus  operandi  of  calling  is  like 
this,  except  that  climatic  conditions  and 
topography  of  habitat,  etc.,  may  cause 
some  variations,  which  must  be  met  by 
the  judgment  of  the  hunter. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
first  roseate  rays  begin  replacing  the 
sombre  gray  of  early  dawn  is  the  time 
to  be  in  the  forest  depths  in  quest  of  the 
turkey.  If  it  is  winter  you  will  listen 
to  hear  the  flock  fly  from  the  roost; 
when  you  must  rush  into  their  midst 
and  scatter  them  promiscuously,  that 
they  may  respond  to  the  call  when  en- 
deavoring to  reassemble.  If  in  the 
spring,  you  will  listen  for  the  salutation 
of  the  old  gobbler. 

If  no  turkeys  are  heard,  try  imitating 
the  hoot  of  the  barred  owl,  which  will 
frequently  elicit  a lusty  response  from 
the  old  gobbler.  After  locating  a gob- 
bler you  should  approach  to  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  or  thereabouts, 
of  the  roosting  tree.  Then  seat  yourself 
with  your  back  against  a tree  somewhat 
larger  than  your  body,  and  with  your 
knees  drawn  up  before  you  and  your 
gun  supported  between  them.  Always 
sit  facing  the  supposed  roosting  tree, 
and  endeavor  to  so  select  your  calling 
place  that  there  will  be  open  woods  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  turkey,  for  him 
to  light  in,  or  to  enter  when  responding 
to  the  call. 

Most  old  gobblers  begin  to  gobble 
while  yet  on  the  roost;  sometimes  in 
rapid  succession ; sometimes  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  some  will  gobble  but  once 
before  flying  from  the  roost.  Still 
others  will  gobble  vehemently  all  day 
Some  actually  strut  on  the  roost. 

AFTER  seating  and  adjusting  your- 
self so  as  not  to  cramp  the  mus- 
cles, you  then  take  out  your  yelper 
and  give  a soft,  gentle,  quavering  yelp, 
followed  by  a cluck  or  two.  This  is  to 
attract  the  gobblers’  attention  to  your 
whereabouts,  and  he  will  locate  you  with 
unerring  accuracy.  If  he  answers,  you 
stop  right  there,  for  if  you  continue 
calling,  so  will  he  remain  on  his  roost 
and  gobble.  He  will  try  to  beat  you 
at  your  own  game,  that  is,  he  will  try 
to  bring  you  to  him,  while  if  you  remain 
dumb,  his  fear  of  the  supposed  hen 
escaping  him  is  aroused,  and  after  care- 
fully scanning  the  surroundings,  hoping 
to  spy  the  hen,  or  to  hear  her  respon- 
sive yelp  or  cluck,  he  leaves  the  tree 
with  a rustle  of  wings,  and  sails  toward 
the  earth  fifty  or  seventy-five  yards 
from  his  roost.  As  he  approaches  the 
ground  he  gives  his  massive  wings  a 
flop  or  two  to  ease  the  momentum  as  he 
lights.  He  then  stands  erect,  the  em- 
bodiment of  symmetry  and  lithe,  slender 
grace,  listening  and  scanning  the  sur- 
roundings with  his  great  hazel  eyes. 

Remain  perfectly  still  now  and  he  will 
not  see  you,  nor  will  he  make  you  out  if 


le  does,  unless  you  move.  After  a short 
pause  give  a soft  yelp  or  cluck,  or  both, 
and  wait.  He  will  gobble,  strut  and  gy- 
rate around  in  an  effort  to  bring  you 
to  him,  but  if  unsuccessful,  he  will  come 
to  you. 

At  this  point,  however,  arises  the  dan- 
ger of  a wild  hen  entering  upon  the 
scene,  and  in  such  an  eventuality  the 
only  recourse  is  to  wait  until  his  service 
with  the  hen  is  over,  when  she  will  tim- 
idly disappear,  or  discover  you  and  spoil 
it  all.  But  if  you  are  unobserved  by 
both  the  gobbler  and  the  hen,  you  can, 
in  a short  time,  again  arouse  his  pas- 
sion with  a yelp  or  cluck,  and  he  will 
go  through  all  the  manoeuvres  as  be- 
fore. As  long  as  a gobbler  will  “talk 
back  at  you,”  so  long  have  you  a 
chance  to  out-wit  him;  but  bear  this  in 
mind,  always  let  him  have  the  last 
word. 

He  is  now  nearly  within  range  “Gil- 
obble-obble-obble,  Puff,  cluck,  b-o-r-io-o- 
m-b-i”;  another  strut,  and  still  another; 
nearer  and  still  nearer  he  comes;  there 


A wandering  troup  of  turkeys 

is  a pause;  with  pulses  throbbing  in  ex- 
pectation you  hold  your  breath  until 
your  lungs  ache,  listening  for  his  next 
move.  The  thumping  of  your  heart  is 
almost  unbearable;  you  gasp  for  breath. 
The  stillness  is  intense;  a twig  snaps 
and  you  jump  from  the  high-strung 
tension  of  your  nerves.  Ah,  there  he  is! 
You  almost  choke  in  the  effort  to  swal- 
low your  heart,  but  finally  succeed.  He 
has  now  approached  close  enough  for 
you  to  see  the  glint  of  his  eye.  Aim  at 
his  head  and  squeeze  the  trigger.  He 
makes  a few  jumps  then  spreads  on  the 
ground,  and  after  a few  violent  strug- 
gles expires,  and  you  then  realize  that 
you  have  won  at  a game  in  which  vic- 
tory is  worth  while. 

IT  is  for  these  moments  of  thrilling 
anticipation,  and  the  conscientious 
satisfaction  of  having  fairly  out- 
witted his  quarry  in  it’s  native  haunts, 
where  the  odds  are  always  in  favor  of 
the  hunted,  that  the  sportsman  traverses 
miles  of  forest  and  stream  and  endures 


the  severest  hardships,  and  not  merely 
for  the  lust  to  kill.  However,  the  All-wise 
Creator  has  decreed  death  by  violence 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  creatures 
that  are  natural  prey  lof  man,  beast 
and  bird,  so  in  killing  such  inhabitants 
of  the  wild  as  are  termed  game,  the 
sportsman  is  merely  playing  his  role 
in  the  tragedy  of  life.  No  true  sports- 
man ever  takes  life  wantonly;  and 
when  he  does  kill  he  matches  his  skill 
against  the  native  cunning  of  his 
quarry  in  1a  spirit  of  fair  play;  shows 
mercy  to  the  victim,  and  always  leaves 
“some  for  seed.”  It  is  this  refinement 
of  the  spiorting  instinct  that  places 
man  infinitely  higher  in  the  scale  of 
God’s  creation  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field  or  the  birds  of  the  air. 

The  fundamentals  employed  by  the 
experienced  turkey  hunter  would  en- 
able him  to  cope  with  any  wild  game  in 
the  world.  To  circumvent  an  old  gob- 
bler with  a long  patriarchal  beard  is  a 
feat  commensurate  with  securing  the 
great  antlers  of  a coveted  buck.  Such 
a beard  will  be  proudly  preserved  and 
treasured  along  with  other  valued  tro- 
phies of  his  prowess.  These  souvenirs 
help  to  brighten  the  old  hunter’s  life 
along  toward  the  sunset  days  of  his 
existence,  and  he  spends  countless 
hours  in  rapt  retrospect,  for  in  review- 
ing memory’s  pages  such  events  always 
appear  as  they  did  on  that  spring 
morning ' of  the  long  ago,  when  the 
diurnal  tribes  were  awakening  from 
the  night’s  repose,  and  nocturnal  crea- 
tures were  seeking  their  secluded  re- 
treats. The  seed  produced  by  the  ba- 
bel of  wild  life  observed  at  this  hour 
lives  in  his  memory  until  he,  himself, 
passes  into  oblivion. 

But  each  recurring  spring,  when  the 
first  Kentucky  Cardinal  carols  forth 
his  cherry  “Boys, -get  up, -get  up, -get 
up,”  the  turkey  hunter  is  seized  with  a 
longing  akin  to  rapture,  for  the  red 
bird  is  the  first  to  herald  the  approach 
of  gobbling  season.  Also  the  sight  of 
the  glorious  dogwood,  bending  beneath 
its  weight  of  great  white  blossoms, 
sends  a delicious  maddening  to  his 
brain ; for  the  dogwood’s  young  and 
tender  and  budding  loveliness  is  seen 
only  during  the  gobbling  seasion.  Thus, 
each  spring  the  Red  Gods  call  him,  and 
thus,  each  spring,  he  answers  the  call 
of  the  wild,  until  his  final  entrance  into 
the  Elysian  Forests  of  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds,  where  doubtless  the  ; 
cardinal  sings  eternally  and  the  dog- 
wood is  ever-blooming. 

IT  has  periodically  been  prophesied 
for  nearly  a century  that  the  wild 
turkey  would  shortly  become  extinct, 
but  fortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
although  Americans  have  been  notori- 
ously wasteful  of  wild  life,  even  to  the 
utter  extermination  of  numerous  spe- 
cies, yet  they  are  now  leading  the  world 
in  an  effort  to  conserve  our  wild  game. 
The  United  States  is  a nation  of  hunt- 
ers, and  as  most  hunters  have  a keen 
appreciation  of  nature,  it  is  most  nat- 
ural that  American  sportsmen,  as  a 
class,  have  become  ardent  supporters  of 
conservation.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was, 

< Continued  on  page  137) 
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BAGGING  A SEAL  FOR  A MUSEUM 

NARRATING  AN  ADVENTURE  IN  AND  OUT  OF  A CANOE  OFF  THE  COAST  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WHEREIN  SOME  LIVELY  MOMENTS  ARE  EXPERIENCED 


IN  man  the  hunting  passion  expresses 
itself  variously.  Some  stalk  the 
wary  moose  in  Northern  wilds, 
others  prefer  shooting  the  spry  spar- 
row in  the  wilderness  of  back  yards; 
many  make  war  on  the  evasive  mos- 
quito in  Jersey  jungles,  while  a few 
choose  Africa  for  the  big  thrill. 

For  me  the  supreme  hour  came  dur- 
ing an  adventure  in  and  out  of  a canoe 
off  the  coast  of  Southern  Caifornia  in 
June  of  the  year  1912.  I had  been  sent 
on  rather  a unique  errand.  My  job 
was  to  bag  a seal.  Nor  had  any  advice 
been  given  me,  for  I was  known  to  be 
a lone  and  eccentric  hunter  not  over 
fond  of  the  beaten  track. 

I spread  the  letter  and  the  yellow 
printed  slip  which  it  had  contained, 
upon  the  table  before  me  and  gazed  at 
them.  I scratched  my  head  and  thought 
deeply.  Some  days  previous  I had 
noticed  a troup  of  seals  fishing  in  the 
shallows  two  miles  off  Salinas  Point. 
I had  never  yet  added  a seal  to  my 
string  of  game  but  a plan  of  action 
soon  presented  itself.  The  idea  seemed 
good  and  promised  excitement.  That 
night  I cleaned  up  my  .256  rifle,  set  Big 
Ben  for  the  following  dawn  and  rolled 
in  early. 

THE  sun  had  barely  peeped  over  the 
Coast  Range  when  I slipped  into  my 
bathing  suit.  My  Spanish  friend, 
Ramon  de  la  Guerra,  wouldn’t  mind  my 
borrowing  his  canoe,  and  I could  ex- 
plain afterwards.  Drawing  the  little 
craft  from  its  roost  in  tne  shed  I 
heaved  it  on  my  shoulders  and  marched 
with  it  down  to  the  sand-dunes.  The 
cool  sand  trickled  between  my  spreading 
toes.  A flock  of  curlew  arose  on  curv- 
ing wings  and  skimmed  out  across  the 
blue  water  with  piping  cries. 

The  surf  was  low  and  easy  to  ride. 
Placing  the  rifle  in  the  stern,  I waded 
out  waist  deep  beyond  the  breakers; 
then  straddled  the  stern  and  sliding  into 
place,  I adjusted  myself  to  the  cranky 
craft  and  started  on  my  adventure  over 
the  dark  green  water. 

There 

i s a 
buoyant 
ecstasy  i n 
swing  i n g 
out  over  the 
heaving  sea 
in  a frail 
barque,  not 
experience  d 
by  those  si- 
lent hunts- 
men who  go 
by  the  lakes 
and  rivers 
of  the 
N o rthland. 

S h oreward 
s t r e t ched 


By  LOR1NG  ANDREWS 

the  yellow  line  of  sand-dunes  backed  by 
the  soft,  cypress-green  mountains  with 
their  lower  stretches  of  lemon  and  wal- 
nut orchards.  Out  across  the  channel, 
dim  in  the  beckoning  west,  lay  the 
Santa  Rosa  Islands. 

It  took  some  hours  of  good  paddling 
to  reach  Salinas  Point.  As  I neared 
it,  the  1 eaving  masses  of  brown  kelp 
rose  and  fell  over  the  shallows  where 
flourished  fairy  gardens  of  swinging 
ferns  and  where  is  carried  on  the  battle 
for  existence  of  many  a wierd  form  of 
marine  life.  Not  far  away  I noticed 
three  small  black  objects  now  disap- 
pearing, now  bobbing  up  cork-fashion. 
Placing  the  rifle  between  my  knees,  I 
paddled  slowly  and  noiselessly  nearer 
the  shore.  One  of  the  round,  black  ob- 
jects reappeared  on  my  right  within 
twenty-five  yards,  blinked  tearful  eyes, 
chortled  through  dilating  nostrils,  then 
suddenly  vanished.  I understood  how 
the  superstitious  mariners  of  old  came 
to  believe  in  old  man  Neptune  and  all 
his  numerous  kith  and  kin. 

Swerving  the  sickle-shaped  prow 
westward,  I then  paddled  cautiously  out 
towards  the  kelp.  Another  round  ob- 
ject moved  through  the  water  at  about 
a hundred  yards.  Allowing  the  canoe 
to  drift,  I raised  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder 
and  tried  to  draw  a bead.  My  urban 
brothers  of  shooting-gallery  tactics  may 
form  an  idea  of  my  line  of  vision — of 
my  dilemma  in  trying  to  connect  the 
curve  of  trajectory  with  a moving  tar- 
get from  a dancing  firing-point — if  they 
will  but  recall  that  exasperating  little 
ball  performing  terpsichorean  antics  on 
top  of  a small  fountain.  As  I was  thus 
painfully  concentrating  I descried  a 
sailing-bark  coming  up  the  channel. 
There  was  about  $500  fine  for  shooting 
a seal  in  that  locality  and  I had  left  my 
permit  in  the  boat-shed  five  miles  up  the 
coast.  So  I deemed  it  expedient  to  con- 
ceal my  weapon  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  I amused  myself  for  a few  min- 
utes watching  the  lobsters  hunting  for 
squids  in  the  nether-world  down  over 
the  starboard  rim.  When  I looked  up 


the  sail-boat  was  perched  on  the  horizon 
like  an  Arab’s  tent — and  the  seal  was 
gone. 

I WAS  about  to  wax  despondent  when 
my  eye  caught  something  unusual  out 
in  the  last  patch  of  kelp  about  half 
a mile  distant.  A row  of  straight  knob- 
by objects  were  bobbing  up  and  down 
like  the  pickets  of  a lobster-trap.  I 
paddled  slowly  towards  them.  The  near- 
er I came  the  larger  and  stranger  they 
appeared.  Paddling  more  cautiously 
and  bending  low,  I wondered  what  they 
could  be.  They  moved.  They  seemed  to 
be  animated.  My  curiosity  was  fully 
aroused.  At  about  a hundred  yards  I 
suddenly  recognized  them  as  seals — a 
whole  family  of  them,  apparently  cele- 
brating some  momentous  event.  There 
were  mother  and  father  seal,  a few 
uncles  and  maiden-aunts  and  a troup 
of  frolicsome  youngsters — all  swishing 
about  and  making  an  all-blissful  fuss 
over  each  other.  I wish  some  kind  zo- 
ologist of  Forest  and  Stream  would 
tell  me  what  their  big  idea  was?  May- 
be they  were  celebrating  father  and 
mother’s  golden  anniversary. 

For  a few  moments  I was  an  en- 
tranced spectator  over  the  shining  bar- 
rel of  my  .256.  Then  I took  a chance 
aim  at  the  base  of  father’s  skull,  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  A chance  shot  it 
assuredly  was — with  chance  very  much 
on  my  side.  A fraction  of  a second  be- 
fore the  explosion  of  the  primer  father 
seal  suddenly  heaved  his  bulk  out  of  the 
waters  and  swelled  his  chest  proudly  as 
if  in  approbation  of  the  carnival  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  all  of  which  coincided 
exactly  with  my  trigger-squeeze  and  the 
motion  of  the  canoe.  As  the  slim,  high- 
velocity  bullet  sped  squarely  to  its  mark 
there  was  a loud  resounding  w-h-a-c-k! 

Instantly  the  scene  became  quiet  and 
deserted  as  though  calmed  by  a magic 
hand.  Then,  just  as  suddenly,  the  sea 
was  churned  into  a wild  and  frothing 
pandemonium  as  every  member  of  that 
gala  party  went  plum  locoed. 

They  dashed  here  and  they  cavorted 
there,  beat- 
i n g the 
brine  into 
f o a m i n g 
waves  while 
the  younger 
members 
leapt 
s t r a i g ht 
into  the  air 
like  huge 
trout,  I be- 
i n g the 
much 
amazed  on- 
looker in  the 
middle  o f 
(CONTINUED 
ON  PAGE 
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A troup  of  Pacific  seals  on  dry  land. 
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THE  SLOUGHS  OF  SOUTHERN  KANSAS 

A TALE  OF  OLD  DAYS  WHEN  THE  PRAIRIES  OF  THE  WEST  HARBORED 
MYRIADS  OF  WILD-FOWL  AND  SPORTSMEN  WERE  FEW  IN  NUMBER 


IN  the  year  1881,  extending  in  a south- 
westerly direction  from  the  thriving 
town  of  McPherson,  Kansas,  to  the 
Aikansas  River,  was  a chain,  or  suc- 
cession of  lakes  and  marshes;  many  of 
these  lakes  were  apparently  connected 
by  subterranean  streams,  the  marshes 
by  narrow  open  passages  or  creeks. 
This  great  expanse  of  country,  during 
the  autumn  migration,  was  the  high- 
way and  feeding  ground  for  myriads 
of  ducks  and  geese  on  their  annual 
pilgrimage  from  the  Arctic  regions  to 
the  sunny  south  land,  and  lucky  in- 
deed was  the  wild-fowl  shooter  who 
chanced  upon  such  a spot. 

We  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
just  as  the  rim  of  the  rising  sun  ap- 
peared above  the  prairie  horizon. 
Under  its  slanting  rays  the  frost-cov- 
ered grass  by  the  roadside  sparkled  as 
if  strewn  with  diamond  dust.  The  si- 
lence of  the  early  morning  was  broken 
by  the  rapid  staccato  hoof  beats  of  the 
nimble  footed  mustangs,  and  the  low 
rumble  of  the  swiftly  moving  “Jagger” 
wagon,  while  the  clarion  call  of  a flock 
of  geese,  passing  over  head  on  their 
way  to  their  feeding  grounds,  sounded 
like  sweet,  music  to  our  ears. 

In  the  wagon,  well  muffled  up  to  keep 
out  the  frosty  morning  air,  were  Andy, 
Uncle  Billy,  George  and  I,  with  the 
livery  driv- 
e r Aleck. 

We  were  on 
our  way  to 
the  sloughs, 
fifteen  miles 
away,  and 
filled  with 


By  WIDGEON 

anticipation  of  a style  of  duck  shooting 
that,  as  yet,  we  had  never  experienced. 

Oh ! glorious,  days  of  early  manhood ! 
Those  days  of  visions  and  air-castle 
building,  when  the  rich  red  blood  of 
youth  runs  riot  through  one’s  veins. 
How  little  we  appreciate  them  in  the 
passing.  It  is  only  when  the  shades 
of  the  night  of  life  are  falling,  that  we 
realize  their  full  value,  and  are  filled 
with  vain  regret  that  we  cannot  live 
them  over  again.  As  I look  back  over 
my  past  life,  these  lines  seem  most  ap- 
propriate : 

Oh!  that  I were  where  I would  be, 
Then  would  I be  where  I am  not. 
Here  am  I where  I must  be, 

And  where  I would  be,  I cannot. 

AS  we  passed  rapidly  on  our  way 
the  sun  arose  in  all  its  glory  and 
developed  a beautiful  November 
day.  With  the  rising  of  the  sun  came 
the  usual  Kansas  zephyr,  and  soon  the 
great  tumble  weeds  came  rolling  across 
the  prairie,  and  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  dry  sun-flower  stalks  by 
the  roadside. 

When  we  were  about  four  miles  from 
town,  Aleck  pointed  across  the  prairie 
to  a large  wheat  field  in  the  distance 
and  said:  “Look  at  the  geese”;  and 
there,  feeding  on  the  tender  grain,  was 
an  enormous  flock.  Certainly  more 
than  a thousand  of  them,  from  the  lord- 
ly Canada  down  through  the  many  va- 
rieties to  the  little  Hutchins  goose.  At 
that  distance  they  looked  like  sheep, 
and  in  a drive  of  only  a few  miles  one 
would  see  many  such  flocks  on  the 
grain  fields,  to  which  they  did  great 
damage. 

As  all  the  public  roads  in  Kansas  lie 


at  right  angles,  we  drove  south  for 
about  ten  miles,  until  we  reached  about 
the  limit  of  sod  breaking,  and  then 
headed  diagonally  across  the  virgin 
prairie  directly  toward  our  destination; 
the  only  obstacles  in  our  way  being  the 
back  furrows  of  the  section  lines.  Here 
were  untold  acres  of  buifalo  grass  on 
which  great  herds  of  buaffalo  used  to 
thrive.  Their  paths  were  still  plainly 
to  be  seen,  worn  deeply  in  the  soil,  and 
their  mysterious  wallows  were  fre- 
quently in  evidence,  now  solidly  grown 
with  the  emblem  flower  of  the  State. 

On  the  road  out,  we  passed  first  by 
the  farms  of  the  earlier  settlers,  with 
modern  houses,  with  windbreaks,  barns, 
windmills,  etc.;  then,  farther  on,  were 
the  later  settlers’  cabins,  without  barns, 
and  now  we  were  at  the  limit  of  hus- 
bandry, with  the  soddy  and  shack  as 
the  homes  of  the  hardy  beginners. 
Here  everything  was  in  the  raw  and  in 
the  making  and  very  primitive  indeed. 

As  we  were  following  a faint 
wagon  track,  Aleck  suddenly  brought 
his  horses  to  a halt.  Pointing  his  whip 
he  said:  “See  them  chickens  dusting  in 
the  road  ahead.”  And  there,  some  fifty 
yards  or  more  from  us,  was  a covey 
of  prairie  chickens  dusting  themselves, 
just  as  domestic  fowls  are  wont  to  do. 

Andy  and  I reached  for  our  gun 
cases,  and  quickly  put  our  guns  to- 
gether, then,  dismounting  from  the 
wagon,  we  walked  slowly  towards  the 
birds.  At  about  twenty-five  yards  dis- 
tance they  took  wing.  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a double,  while  Andy 
missed  his  second  bird.  As  he  snapped 
his  gun  shut,  after  putting  in  fresh 
cartridges,  a single  one  arose,  a loiter- 
er, which  was  quickly  cut  down  by  him, 
making  a pair  for  each  of  us. 

These  were  our  first  chickens  and 
after  our  long  experience  with  ruffed 
grouse  and  quail  in  the  east,  we  found 
them  very  easy  shooting  comparatively. 


The  last  shell — and  the  sky  full  of  ducks.  What  hunter  has  not  known  the  bitterness  of  such  a situation? 
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We  killed  numbers  of  them  in,  the  corn 
fields  after  this,  big,  strong  November 
birds,  and  at  no  time  did  we  consider 
them  difficult  to  bag,  when  within  range 
and  besides,  we  were  shooting  without 
dogs,  which  was  a great  handicap. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  were  awed 
and  inspired  by  the  vastness  of  the 
apparently  limitless  prairie.  How 
much  more  imposing  it  must  have  been 
before  it  was  defaced  by  the  hand  of 
man.  I could,  in  imagination,  see  the 
ground  covered  with  the  carpet  of  lush 
grass  and  beautiful  flowers  of  summer, 
and  in  autumn  see  the  great  herds  of 
buffalo  go  thundering  across  the  plains, 
pursued  by  the  Indian  hunters  on  their 
wiry  ponies,  while  great  bands  of  fleet- 
footed  antelope  circled  out  on  either 
hand.  What  a country  it  must  have 
been  in  those  days  of  adventure!  As 
it  lay  before  us  in  the  sere  brown  col- 
ors of  autumn,  we  were  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  great  salt  meadows  of 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

AFTER  riding  several  more  miles, 
Aleck  again  pointed  his  whip  and 
said:  “There’s  Old  Man  Scott’s 
where  we  are  heading  for;  the  sloughs 
are  just  beyond.”  Then  we  could  see 
in  the  distance,  a slight  elevation  in 
the  prairie,  with  a small  house  on  it 
and  a wind-break  of  cotton-wood  trees 
about  twenty  feet  high  on  the  north 
and  west  sides.  Soon  after  this  we 
reached  our  distinaton  and  met  the  pro- 
prietor. 

We  found  Mr.  John  Scott  or  “Old 
Man  Scott,”  as  he  was  generally  called, 
to  be  a canny  Scotch-Canadian.  He 
had  been  a lumberman  in  his  youth, 
and  having  received  a grievous  physical 
injury,  had  given  up  his  vocation  and 
immigrated  from  Canada  to  Kansas  in 
the  early  sixties,  with  his  wife  (whose 
dark,  wavy  hair  and  witty  tongue  be- 
trayed the  blood  of  Erin)  and  little 
ones.  Being  among  the  first  settlers, 
with  great  good  judgment,  he  chose 
this  elevation  facing  the  sloughs  as  his 
home,  and  built  his  regulation  shack. 

Here  he  took  up  all  the  land  allowed 
him  by  law,  and  as  his  children  reached 
the  proper  age,  had  them  file  on  land 
also,  until  in  time  he  had  title  to  a large 
acreage  of  the  choicest  land  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Here  he  and  his  good  wife 
reared  their  numerous  family;  here 
they  struggled  through  the  long  years 
of  the  grasshopper  plague,  the  chinch 
bug  visitations,  and  the  devastating  hot 
southwest  winds  that  boiled  their  wheat 
crops  in  their  own  milk.  Under  great 
privations,  the  strictest  economy,  and 
by  heavily  mortgaging  their  land,  they 
came  through. 

On  our  arrival  they  were  about  finish- 
ing the  harvesting  of  their  second  good 
crop  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  mortgage 
had  been  paid  in  full,  and  they  were 
celebrating  the  event  by  building  a 
lean-to  on  three  sides  of  the  shack  (the 
masons  were  just  finishing  the  plaster- 
ing on  our  arrival).  Mr.  Scott  had 
also  just  installed  for  his  wife  their 
first  coal  stove,  and  an  Estey  organ  built 
at  Washington,  N.  J.  (near  my  own 
home)  as  a present  for  his  two  unmar- 
ried daughters,  who,  with  one  son,  a 


youth  of  sixteen  years,  were  still  home. 

The  story  of  those  years  of  privation 
filled  me  with  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Scott,  whose  resourcefulness  and  steady 
courage  had  so  much  to  do  with  their 
success.  You  housekeepers  of  this  day 
of  steam  heaters,  electricity,  gasoline 
and  blue-flame  oil  stoves,  try  and  im- 
agine doing  your  cooking  and  keeping 
your  house  warm  with  a sheet  iron 


stove,  and  buffalo  chips  and  twisted 
marsh  grass  for  fuel.  This  was  all  she 
had  the  first  year;  after  that  corn  cobs 
and  sometimes  corn  on  the  ear  were 
used.  Think  of  this  with  the  deep 
snows  and  zero  weather  so  often  preva- 
lent on  the  Kansas  prairies  in  winter. 
Under  these  conditions  she  reared  a 
family  of  nine  robust,  healthy  children, 
and  for  many  years  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  ten  miles  away. 

To  our  great  disappointment  Mr. 
Scott  informed  us  that  he  could  not 
provide  for  us  as  he  had  promised 
George,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  his  domestic  affairs  with  build- 
ing, etc.,  going  on,  but  I asked  for  an 
audience  with  his  better-half,  and  after 
promising  to  sleep  in  their  straw  stack, 
if  necessary,  if  she  would  only  give  us 
our  meals,  she  at  last  consented  to  our 
staying.  Mr.  Scott  had  no  barns  on  his 
property.  A small  narrow  building 
was  his  granary  and  harness  room. 
For  a stable  he  had  a large  hovel  built 
of  cedar  poles  that  he  had  hauled  over 
one  hundred  miles  across  the  prairies. 
This  hovel  was  covered  deeply  with  a 
wheat  straw  stack  from  the  threshing, 
and  made  a warm  retreat  for  his  stock 
in  winter. 

Between  the  granary  and  hovel  was  a 
great  pyramid  of  corn  on  the  ear  just 
as  it  had  been  piled  up  after  husking, 
and  brought  in  from  his  great  corn 
fields  near  by.  This  vast  heap  of  corn 
was  open  to  all  his  stock,  cattle,  horses, 
turkeys,  chickens,  etc.  The  only  thing 
fenced  were  his  hogs,  of  which  he  had 
a fine  herd  of  Berkshires.  The  waste 
was  enormous,  and  seemed  almost  crim- 
inal to  us  from  the  economical  east,  but 
Mr.  Scott  only  laughed  when  we  men- 
tioned it  to  him;  said  he  had  more  corn 
than  he  could  ever  get  to  market,  and 
a little  more  or  less  would  not  matter. 

AT  last  we  were  ready  for  the 
ducks,  and  as  we  stepped  around 
the  great  straw  stack,  and  faced 
the  sloughs,  we  were  confronted  with 
a picture  that  will  remain  with  me  while 
life  lasts. 

Mr.  Scott’s  house  was  built  facing  the 
south.  At  a distance  of  perhaps  half 


a mile,  began  the  sloughs.  I can  close 
my  eyes  and  see  them  yet.  First  was 
a shallow  lake  or  pond  of  about  one 
hundred  acres,  partly  clear  water,  and 
partly  over-grown  with  rushes.  From 
this  shallow  lake  in  a southerly  direc  ■ 
tion  ran  an  open  water  course  or  creek 
to  another  shallow  pond,  and  so  on  in 
succession  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
This  great  expanse  of  lake  and  marsh 
was  from  a half  mile  to  a mile  in  width. 
On  the  open  water  of  the  nearest  pond 
sat  scattered  flocks  of  ducks,  while 
from  these  were  constantly  passing  other 
flocks  to  other  portions  of  the  lake  trad- 
ing. Front  a distance  they  looked  like 
swarms  of  mosquitos.  The  conditions 
were  ideal;  never  have  I seen  anything 
like  it,  a veritable  duck  paradise. 

As  we  passed  down  the  gentle  in- 
cline to  the  lake,  as  far  as  we  could 
see  to  the  south,  ducks  were  in  sight  in 
the  air,  coming  and  going,  a constant 
flight.  It  was  almost  a virgin  field; 
for  we  saw  but  one  other  party  of 
shooters  in  the  several  trips  we  made 
to  this  Eden. 

There  was  a thick  fringe  of  rushes 
along  the  shore  when  we  reached  the 
lake,  and  from  these  sprang  a flock  of 
mallards  within  easy  range.  We  gave 
them  one  full  broadside  of  eight  load* 
and  gathered  six  beauties  for  a starter. 
This  was  a new  country,  and  strange 
shooting  for  us,  but  we  soon  learned 
that  the  best  spots  to  get  shots  were 
along  the  open  water-ways,  or  creeks 
between  the  ponds;  these  were  fly- ways. 

UNCLE  BILLY  was  a practical  gen- 
ius and  soon  devised  a splendid 
seat  for  this  style  of  shooting.  He 
took  a two-by-four  joist,  and  cut  a sec- 
tion about  three  feet  long,  sharpened 
one  end  a little,  nailed  a ten-by-ten-inch 
piece  of  board  on  the  other  end,  and  he 
had  a seat  that  could  be  carried  under 
his  arm,  and  thrust  into  the  mud  when 
he  reached  his  chosen  stand.  This  in- 
vention was  quickly  adopted  by  all  of 
us,  and  used  during  our  entire  stay. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  began  our  shooting. 
We  each  chose  a position  according  to 
our  individual  views,  and  for  a time 
had  good  sport,  but  as  the  day  drew  on 
the  ducks  quit  flying.  I had  noticed 
a number  of  flocks  circling  over  the 
marsh  and  lighting  a mile  or  so  south 
of  me,  and  determined  to  go  on  a little 
voyage  of  discovery,  so  I started  in  that 
direction.  The  water  in  the  marsh  va- 
ried somewhat  in  depth;  in  some  places 
it  would  be  knee  deep,  in  others  six 
inches  or  less,  and  in  some  places  there 
would  be  little  islands  of  dry  land.  On 
these  the  grass  was  generally  thicker 
and  taller. 

As  we  explored  the  marsh  in  our 
hunting,  we  found  from  time  to  time 
scattered  skeletons  of  buffalo,  some  of 
them  of  very  large  animals.  As  I made 
my  way  south,  I came  to  one  of  these 
dry  islands,  and  here  I canqe  upon  a 
large  group  of  buffalo  skeletons  that 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  bone  har- 
vesters. They  lay  in  a compact  circle 
some  twenty  or  more.  Here,  beyond 
doubt,  was  the  evidence  of  some  grim 
(continued  on  page  138) 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN  LOUISIANA 

THROUGH  THE  BROWN  MARSHES  AND  ALONG  THE  GOLDEN  SAND  REEFS 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  BAYOU  COUNTRY  SOUTH  AND  WEST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


I HAVE  never  read  in  our  fishing  and 
hunting  periodicals  any  accounts  of 
fishing  or  hunting  over  the  wonder- 
ful territory  to  the  south  and  west  of 
New  Orleans,  embracing  the  bayou  and 
bay  country  of  the  Louisiana  Coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are  over 
three  thousand  square  miles  of  what  I 
consider  a truly  wonderful  country  for 
the  sightseer,  as  well  as  for  the  fisher- 
man and  hunter,  and,  perhaps,  if  better 
means  of  transportation  were  available, 
this  country  would  be  the  favorite  win- 
ter playground  of  the  Unted  States. 

For  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested, it  might  be  well  to  take  a map  of 
Louisiana  and  note  the  outline  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  and  find  the  central  point 
of  interest  at  Grand  Island  and  Cam- 
inada  Bay.  The  native  inhabitants  are 
mostly  French  and  Spanish,  descend- 
ants of  the  early  Spanish  and  French 
explorers;  and  the  Arcadians,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Japanese,  Malays  and 
Chinese.  Nearly  all  are  fishermen, 
hunters  and  trappers,  living  in  rudely 
constructed  huts  of  thatched  roofs  and 
pole  foundations  from  four  to  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  they  are  uni- 
formly kind  and  hospitable. 

In  one  neighborhood  there  are  about 
two  hundred  members  of  one  family. 
The  ancestral  parents  are  still  living  in 
one  of  the  smallest  and  rudest  huts,  the 
man  over  one  hundred  and  one  years 
old,  and  his  wife  past  her  ninety-ninth 
year.  Both  are  hale  and  hearty  and 
all  their  twelve  sons  are  still  living  in 
the  neighborhood  and  some  of  them  are 
great-grandfathers.  This  answers  all 
questions  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  this 
section. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  four — a 
lawyer,  a Catholic  Father,  a plantation 
owner  and  myself,  all  beyond  middle 
age,  and  all  lovers  of  the  out  of  doors 
and  rod  and  gun — was  invited  for  a 
week  of  hunting  and  fishing  at  and 
about  Grand  Island.  Our  host  was 
born  and  raised  on  the  Chenier,  across 
the  Pass  Caminada  to  the  west  of 
Grand  Isle.  The  local  meaning  of 
Chenier  is  a rise  of  land  covered  partly 
by  trees  and  surrounded  by  marsh  and 
water.  The  Chenier  Caminada  was 
swept  by  a tidal  wave  following  a hur- 
ricane some  years  ago  and  about  eight 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives.  The  father  and  mother  and  sis- 
ter of  our  host  were  swept  away  and 
never  seen  again. 

Our  Government  has  under  construc- 
tion a life-saving  and  refuge  station  at 
Grand  Island  where  all  may  find  safety 
and  refuge,  las  these  storms  and  tidal 
waves  come  gradually  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  gives  ample  warning  to  all. 

Our  boat  was  large  and  staunch,  of 
shallow  draught  and  spacious  accom- 
modations for  our  party  and  crew  of 
four,  our  host  acting  as  pilot  and  guide. 
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Our  lockers  were  well  filled  with  bread, 
fruit  and  wine,  and  enough  bacon  and 
salt  meat  for  game  and  fish.  Our  racks 
were  well  stocked  with  pipes  and  the 
fragrant  weed. 

ABOUT  midday  we  slipped  away 
from  dock  at  the  Harvey  Canal 
locks,  opposite  New  Orelans,  and 
covered  five  miles  through  Harvey 
Canal  in  about  half  an  hour.  Even 
now  we  were  in  the  wilderness  of  marsh 
and  cypress  swamp,  opening  out  into 
Bayou  Barataria,  with  only  a fishing 
camp  here  and  there  along  the  banks. 
Although  late  in  December,  the  sun  was 
shining  warm,  and  we  sat  on  the  upper 
deck  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  a balmy 
breeze  from  the  direction  of  the  Gulf. 
Now  and  then  we  passed  a village  of 


Our  boat  was  large  and  staunch. 


fishermen  and  hunters  and  found  these 
villages  provided  with  good  schools 
through  the  wise  administration  of  the 
officials  of  Jefferson  Parish  (Counties 
are  called  Parishes  in  Louisiana). 
Further  down  we  passed  Lafitte  Post 
Office.  Here  was  the  headquarters  of 
Lafitte,  the  pirate  and  smuggler  of 
early  days.  We  passed  luggers  loaded 
with  shrimp,  oysters  and  fish  on  their 
way  to  the  French  market  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Toward  evening  the  inward  flight  of 
ducks  began.  Shortly  after  sundown 
we  crossed  Little  Lake  into  Bayou  St. 
Denis.  It  was  cooler  now  and  wie 
brought  out  overcoats  so  that  we  might 
continue  to  sit  on  the  upper  deck  and 
enjoy  the  rich  afterglow  from  the  set- 
ting sun.  We  could  hear  the  splashing 
of  water-fowl  as  they  settled  into  the 
lagoons  along  the  bayou,  and  now  and 
then  a porpoise  would  rise  gracefully 
and  dive  a few  feet  from  our  boat. 

The  cook  called  supper  and  we  went 
below  to  the'  most  delicious  oysters  in 
stew  and  fry.  An  oyster  lugger  in 
passing  had  left  a sack  of  thirty  dozen 
fine  oysters  fresh  from  the  cold  salt 
water  of  the  bayou.  The  table  was  set 
between  the  bunk  seats  in  the  main 
cabin.  Our  cook  was  a half  breed 
Spaniard  and  Mexican  of  fifty  years 


experience,  and  had  our  host  not  cau- 
tioned him  our  oyster  stew  would  have 
been  filled  with  tobasco,  as  the  cook 
loved  things  hot! 

After  supper,  with  the  table  removed 
to  its  place  behind  the  big  duplex  en- 
gines, we  found  it  too  cold  for  Comfort- 
out-of-doors,  so  under  the  swinging  lan- 
terns we  brought  out  our  pipes,  our 
guns  and  shells  and  made  our  hunting 
clothes  and  boots  ready  for  a 4:00  a.  m. 
start  for  the  fresh  water  lagoons  be- 
tween the  Bayou  and  Mississippi  River 
country.  By  9 o’clock  ,-the  sliding  door 
between,  the  engine  room  and  cabin  was 
closed  and  we  were  all  snug  under  our 
blankets  with  a cool  salt  breeze  blowing 
over  us  through  the  cabin  windows. 

We  reached  our  landing  place  about 
10  o’clock  and  were  soon  tied  up  to  a 
stunted  oak  on  the  bayou  bank. 

At  3:30  a.  m.  the  cook  woke  us  with 
a cup  of  hot  cafe-au-lait  with  cigarettes 
and  matches  on  the  saucer.  By  the  time 
we  were  dressed  bacon  and  eggs  and  hot 
biscuits  and  coffee  were  ready,  and  a 
pirogue  or  canoe  for  each  man  was  ly- 
ing ready  alongside.  In  each  pirogue 
were  placed  our  gun,  a cushion  life- 
preserver  for  a soft  seat,  and  a small 
waterproof  bucket,  air  tight,  containing 
250  shells. 

Our  host  took  the  head  pirogue  with  a 
lantern  at  his  feet  land  led  the  way 
up  the  bayou  about  two  hundred  yards, 
then  turned  sharply  to  the  right  into 
a little  slough  not  more  than  a yard 
wide  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
about  half  water  and  half  mud,  with 
marsh  grass  and  switch  cane  thick  on 
either  side.  These  are  natural  outlets 
from  the  lagoons  into  the  bayous,  and 
are  paths  for  prairie  rats,  deer,  otter 
and  other  prairie  and  marsh  animals. 

WE  paddled  and  used  our  paddles 
for  push  poles  through  particu- 
larly muddy  passages,  and  after 
traversing  a mile  and  a half  in  about 
an  hour  and  a half  we  came  out  into  a 
wonderful  fresh  water  lagoon  about 
three  miles  long  and  a half-mile  wide, 
ful  of  hummocks  of  marsh  grass  and 
rosos  (small  marsh  cane)  that  made 
natural  blinds. 

We  separated,  each  to  a blind,  and 
pulled  our  pirogues  up  into  the  grass 
and  gathered  the  tops  of  the  rosos 
over  the  pirogue,  stretched  our  legs, 
opened  our  shell  buckets,  lighted  our 
pipes  and  prepared  for  the  flight  of 
duck  so  sure  to  occur.  One  man  at 
either  end  of  the  lagoon  and  three  of 
us  at  intervals  along  its  length,  each 
with  eight  decoys  and  a duck  call.  These 
lagoons  are  natural  feeding  grounds. 
The  water  averages  about  eight  inches  ] 
deep  and  the  bottoms  are  masses  of 
water  moss,  mud  and  disintegrated  | 
shells,  with  seeds  and  insects  in  bounti- 
ful supply. 
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I PULLED  a small  flash  light  from  my 
pocket  and  looked  at  my  watch.  It 
was  ten  minutes  to  6,  pretty  cold 
with  a light  northwest  wind,  and  the 
forerunners  of  dawn  giving  a faint 
light  to  the  clouds  along  the  eastern 
horizon.  Hundreds  of  ducks  and  poules 
d’eau  (gallinules)  rose  when  we  first 
entered  the  lagoon.  They  brushed 
through  the  air  in  circles  over  our 
heads  and  lit  in  splashes  all  about  us. 

There  was  absolutely  no  shooting  at 
fowl  on  the  water  and  no  wing  shoot- 
ing until  the  birds  could  be  easily  seen 
in  flight.  But  every  man  was  using 
his  duck  call  to  attract  any  flights  with- 
in sound. 

Beyond  my  decoys  and  behind  a hum- 
mock, a hundred  feet  away,  a flock  of 
mallards  rose,  and  I brought  one  down 
with  each  barrel  and  the  fun  began.  I 
had  no  further  use  for  my  decoys  or 
duck  call.  There  were  flocks  of  hun- 
dreds of  mallards  (called  French  ducks 
locally),  teal  and  pin-tail,  with  droves 
of  gallinules  and  snipe.  My  next  shot 
was  into  a flock  of  teal  flying  low  to 
light.  Three  came  to  the  water  from 
two  shots,  and  then  followed  two  more 
shots  into  a flock  of  mallards,  but  only 
one  bird  dropped.  I was  really  glad 
for  I made  a clean  hit  and  a clean  miss. 
On  account  of  the  continuous  shooting, 
the  flocks  were  scattering  and  rising, 
and  single  shots  were  now  the  rule;  but 
I had  seventeen  good  ducks  lying  in  the 
water  in  front  of  me. 

Far  off  to  the  east  toward  the  river 
and  flying  low  came  a flock  of  what  I 
thought  were  geese,  coming  up  against 
a light  wind.  As  they  drew  nearer  I 
sounded  my  duck  call  wildly,  and  they 
came  in  my  direction.  How  I prayed 
that  no  one  would  shoot  to  scare  them. 

I lay  flat  across  my  pirogue  with  my 
head  through  the  spreading  grass  and 
gun  barrels  hidden.  They  circled  close, 
arched  their  wings  and  prepared  to 
light  behind  the  hummock  in  front  of  me 
about  forty  yards  away.  I let  my  knees 
fall  in  the  water  and  mud  along  my 
pirogue,  raised  and  picked  two  that  fell 
on  the  hummock.  Two  more  shells  were 
hurriedly  thrust  into  my  gun  and  I 
landed  two  more  before  they  were  again 
in  full  flight.  Four  of  the  finest,  fattest 
canvas-backs  you  ever  saw. 

The  sun  was  now  well  up  and  the 
clouds  had  drifted  away  which  allowed 
the  full  glare  of  sun  in  my  eyes,  but 
after  a number  of  misses  and  some  hits, 

I found  my  limit  of  ducks  floating  about 
me  and  I amused  myself  in  taking  some 
long  shots  at  the  big  yellow  legged  snipe 
that  bobbed  swiftly  by. 

Whether  or  not  the  ducks  knew  I had 
my  limit,  I do  not  know;  but  they 
seemed  to  come  closer  to  me  and  in 
greater  numbers  than  before.  I took  my 
observation  glasses  from  my  hunting 
coat  and  studied  the  birds  in  their  flight. 

I found  canvas-back,  dosgris,  or  grey 
backs,  zin-zin,  or  widgeons,  black  French 
duck,  brown  duck,  and  a black  and  white 
duck  I had  never  seen  before.  Pelicans, 
blue  cranes,  jack  snipe  and  innumer- 
able gallinules  of  all  sizes.  But  I did 
not  see  a goose,  nor  did  any  of  us  kill 
one  on  our  trip.  We  saw  thousands  of 
what  the  natives  call  “nigger  geese,”  a 


black  fowl  about  the  size  of  a loon  and 
shaped  similarly.  They  live  entirely  on 
fish  and  are  not  considered  edible. 

By  9 o’clock  every  member  of  our 
party  had  his  limit  of  ducks,  and  was 
well  supplied  with  snipe.  By  the  sun 
and  my  compass  I knew  general  direc- 
tions ; but  I could  never  have  found  my 
way  out  of  the  lagoon,  for  the  entrance 
to  our  ditch  of  ingress  and  exit  was 
totally  covered  by  overhanging  grass. 
Our  host,  however,  led  the  way  and  we 
were  soon  pushing  and  pulling  ourselves 
through  the  marsh  to  our  bayou.  As  it 
was  necessary  for  our  Catholic  Father 
to  keep  an  engagement  at  his  church 
the  following  morning  at  Grand  Isle,  we 
could  not  delay  for  a fishing  evening. 

BY  the  time  we  had  changed  our  wet 
clothes  to  dry,  our  real  breakfast 
was  ready.  Again  delicious  fried 
oysters,  fresh  eggs  and  bacon,  hot  but- 
tered toast,  grits  and  coffee.  Our  game 
was  hauled  up  on  the  after  deck,  our  de- 
coys and  pirogues  placed  on  the  upper 
deck,  and  with  the  help  of  the  crew,  we 
prepared  our  ducks  and  snipe  to  keep. 
We  removed  the  feathers  from  the 
breasts  and  removed  all  entrails,  cleaned 
the  gizzards  and  salted  them  with  the 
hearts  and  livers  and  replaced  them 
inside  the  ducks  with  tooth  picks,  then 
hung  them  under  the  canvas  awning,  by 
their  heads,  on  the  upper  deck,  to  dry  in 
the  salt  breeze.  By  4 p.  m.  we  were 
well  down  into  Barataria  Bay,  and 
shortly  after  sun  down,  we  were  ashore 
at  Grand  Island. 

This  island  I consider  a paradise.  It 
is  nine  miles  long  and  about  a mile 
wide,  with  a most  beautiful  grey  cres- 
cent beach  nine  miles  long,  and  an  un- 
dulating shore  of  grey  sand  that  is  rest- 
ful to  the  eye.  The  gulf  is  only  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep,  at  a distance  of 
two  hundred  yards  from  shore,  with 
numerous  sand  bars  outside  that  pre- 
vent under  currents.  On  the  land  side 
of  the  island  is  a bay  about  a half  a mile 
wide,  in  which  the  water  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4 feet  in  depth  and  the  bottom  is 
composed  of  light  disintegrated  shells 
and  sand. 

Beautiful  old  Fort  Livingston,  with 


its  light-house,  is  just  across  the  pass 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Here 
are  the  finest  fishing  waters  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  containing  trout,  mackerel,  croak- 
ers and  jack  fish.  On  the  island  proper 
are  wonderful  groves  of  great  live  oaks 
with  thousands  of  clumps  of  oleanders 
bordering  them,  and  beneath  the  trees 
and  among  the  oleanders  are  the  quaint, 
beautifully  colored  cottages  of  the  na- 
tives. Oranges,  grapefruit  and  figs 
grow  abundantly,  and  cauliflower  and 
cucumbers  are  the  early  products  of  the 
truck  gardens. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
these  people  have  lived  in  quiet  content- 
ment, many  of  them  being  nearly  a hun- 
dred years  of  age,  and  devote  their  time 
to  raising  vegetables  for  the  market. 

We  were  hospitably  entertained  on  the 
island  by  a doctor  from  New  York  who 
came  here  twenty  years  ago  expecting 
to  live  only  a few  months.  He  is  now 
hale  and  hearty,  and  as  fit  as  any  man 
on  the  island.  Each  of  us  had  a big 
room,  about  twenty  feet  square,  with 
ceilings  twelve  feet  high,  a big  four- 
posted  bed  with  feather  mattress,  a fire- 
place, and  a hot  claret  sangaree  as  a 
night  cap.  We  slept  with  the  lapping 
of  the  gulf  waves  in  our  ears. 

We  had  a delicious  breakfast  of  fish, 
fried  chicken,  grits,  gravy  and  coffee 
with  hot  biscuit,  all  served  by  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  natives  in  a neat,  clean 
cottage  under  the  oleanders  and  oaks 
on  the  bay  shore. 

AFTER  the  church  ceremonies,  dur- 
ing which  the  writer  was  shooting 
yellow-leg  snipe  on  the  bay  shore, 
we  made  ready  for  a day’s  fishing  in 
Livington  Pass,  and  over  the  oyster 
reefs  at  the  mouths  of  the  bayous.  Our 
big  boat  had  a motor  dinkey,  large 
enough  for  six  people  comfortably.  We 
took  three  fishing  skiffs  containing  fish 
wells,  and  a basket  heaping  full  of  live 
lake  shrimps  for  bait. 

Our  rods  were  heavy  cane,  about  six 
feet  long,  wound  strong,  with  a heavy 
large  salt  water  reel,  good  strong  line 
of  100  yards,  with  wire  leader  and 
strong  steel  hook;  everything  plain  and 
(continued  on  page  132) 
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FUR  FARMING  FOR  PERSIAN  LAMB 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE  RAISING  OF  FUR  SHEEP  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  HAVE 
BEEN  WELL  DEMONSTRATED  BY  THE  WORK  OF  DR.  YOUNG  IN  TEXAS 


IT  is  said  there  are  5,000  species  of 
mammals,  of  which  23  have  been 
domesticated  and  60  are  fur  oearers. 
Broadtail,  Persian  lamb,  Astrakhan 
and  Krimmer  represent  the  dividing- 
line  and  meeting  place  between  these 
two.  They  are  both  domesticated  and 
fur-bearers.  Perhaps  our  children’s 
children  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
all  the  fur-bearers  are  domesticated. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  prophet 
meant  when  he  foretold  the  lion  lying 
down  with  the  lamb.  Certainly,  the  cat 
suckling  the  fox  kittens  may  be  a proto- 
type of  what  is  coming. 

To  clear  the  decks  of  common  mis- 
conceptions: first — Persian  lamb  isn’t 
Persian  lamb  at  all.  It  comes  from 
Bokhara,  Turkestan,  Central  Asia;  but 
as  it  first  came  to  European  markets 
by  Persian  caravans,  it  took  the  name 
* Persian  lamb. 

Second,  the  curliest  and  glossiest  Per- 
sian lamb  is  not  obtained  by  killing  the 
mother  to  get  the ’unborn  kid.  The  kid 
to  preserve  the  gloss  and  curl  must  be 
killed  within  a few  days  of  birth,  soon 
enough  to  avoid  the  reddish  tinge  that 
comes  to  the  fur  and  can  be  seen  by 
holding  it  up  between  the  eye  and  the 
light. 

Sheroz  is  half-Persian  lamb.  It 
comes  from  the  South  of  Persia  and 
resembles  wool  more  than  fur. 

Next,  Astrakhan  is  not  dog  skin.  It 
is  a lamb  skin  from  the  South  of 
Russia. 

Gray  Persian  lamb  is  really  Krim- 
mer, lamb  from  the  Crimean  region  of 
Russia. 

The  farming  of  these  furs  in  their 
native  habitat  does  not  greatly  con- 
cern the  trade  in  America,  except  as 
we  can  transfer  the  farming  here. 

The  lamb  that  makes  Persian  fur, 
grown  to  a sheep  makes  the  Bokhara 
rug.  Arab  sheiks  are  to  this  trade 
what  chief  factors  used  to  be  to  the 
American  fur  trade.  They  are  the  mid- 
dlemen between  the  trade  and  the  pro- 
ducer. Chieftains  yearly  bring  40,000 
to  50,000  skins  each  to  the  Far  Eastern 
markets.  Sometimes  the  herds  are 
driven  to  market  alive,  the  lambs 
killed,  the  flesh  sold  as  meat,  the  hides 
as  fur.  At  other  times,  the  hides  are 
brought  in  long  slow-moving  caravans 
and  sold  as  dressed  fur.  The  tightest 
curl  and  glossiest  black  bring  the  best 
prices  for  fur;  and  for  fine  fur  only 
the  saddle  of  the  back  is  used.  Gray 
skins  are  sold  also;  but  gray  are  also 
sold  dyed  black.  As  in  every  other  fur, 
the  care  and  the  nourishment  of  the 
mother  before  bringing  forth  her 
young,  determine  its  fine  quality. 

By  caravans,  it  takes  about  the  same 
time  to  bring  the  skins  from  Bokhara 
to  the  Russian  markets,  as  to  bring  the 
skins  from  Alaska  or  Mackenzie  River 
to  St.  Louis — 60  to  70  days.  The  pelts 
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are  brought  out  sewed  face  to  face  in 
pairs  done  up  in  bales  of  160  pairs;  and 
in  one  caravan  will  be  400  bales,  worth 
all  the  way  from  $100,000  up. 

The  skin  is  first  cleaned  in  running 
water,  then  cured  in  tanks  of  salt,  bar- 
ley flour  and  water,  then  scraped  with 
a dull  knife  from  all  flesh  and  hung  to 
dry  12  hours  in  the  sun.  They  are 
washed  again  in  running  water  and 
sprinkled  with  barley  flour.  They  are 
then  sorted  and  stamped  back  against 
back,  and  done  up  in  bales  for  the 
shipment  to  market. 


Tight-curled  Karakul  lamb  on  Dr. 
Young’s  ranch. 


DR.  YOUNG,  of  Texas,  the  first 
American  to  rear  Persian  lamb 
successfully  in  America,  says 
there  are  six  distinct  classes  of  these 
fur-bearing  sheep.  It  was  in  1908,  he 
imported  fifteen  head  to  America.  It 
was  only  when  he  crossed  Karakul  Afg- 
han with  an  Arabi  strain  that  he  pro- 
duced a skin  bringing  a price  of  $6.50 
a pelt.  In  1912,  Dr.  Young  imported 
some  true  Bokharas.  Fur  farmers  who 
buy  the  first  strain  will  not  realize  a 
good  fur  price.  Those  who  buy  de- 
scendants of  the  second  importation 
will;  and  American  traders  tell  me  de- 
scendants of  the  second  importation  are 
now  coming  on  the  market.  From  Dr. 
Young’s  original  stock  at  Belen,  Tex- 
as, have  spread  flocks  to  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Kansas,  Maryland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  One  of  the  tests  of  the 
fur-producing  strains  from  the  wool 
strain  is  the  absence  of  soft  under 
wool  in  the  pelage.  In  any  case,  the 
flock  of  the  Karakul  is  always  as  good 
a seller  as  our  domestic  sheep;  and  if 
the  herd  does  not  grade  up  as  fur,  it 
may  as  wool.  The  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish fur  from  wool  are — tight 
curl,  smallness  and  crispness  of  the 
wave,  lustre  and  silkiness  of  the  skin. 
All  Persian  lambs  to-day  are  improved 
by  a brush  lustre  of  dye.  In  fact, 


good  Persian  lamb  like  good  seal  is  one 
of  the  dyed  skins  that  goes  in  first 
rank. 

Lambs  to  be  used  for  fur  should  be 
killed  within  5 days  of  birth.  After 
5 days,  the  curl  coarsens  and  commands 
the  price  of  a common  fur;  and  after 
six  weeks,  the  skin  may  be  described 
as  wool.  Slinks,  or  still-born  lambs, 
are  the  finest  fur  of  all.  Baby  lamb, 
or  Broadtail,  is  the  name  usually  ap- 
plied to  these  still-born  or  very  young- 
lambs.  Before  the  War,  $12  was  cheap 
for  such  a pelt.  Since  the  War,  prices 
have  increased  140  per  cent.  Natives 
of  Bokhara  are  as  jealous  of  selling 
any  of  their  sheep  as  trappers  in  the 
Canadian  North  are  of  their  fur  sec- 
rets. Sheep  on  the  ranch  cost  $60 
and  must  then,  be  brought  out  at  great 
risk  thousands  of  miles.  If  the  sheep 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Young  of  Texas 
finally  multiply  into  trade  proportions, 
it  will  spell  the  end  of  the  exclusive 
Persian  Iamb  trade  for  Bokhara  of  1,- 
500,000  pelts  yearly;  and  just  before 
the  War  the  Emir  of  the  district  had 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  Bokharas. 

Poor  Persian  lamb  skins  do  not  bring 
25c  each.  Good  skins  run  from  $3.50 
to  $20.  The  average  of  7,229  skins  re- 
cently sold  in  Montreal  was  $8.40. 

The  durability  of  Persian  lamb  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  first  dressing, 
second  on  the  dyeing;  and  the  princi- 
pal object  is  to  avoid  cracking.  Too 
thin  skin  can  be  reinforced  but  cracked 
skin  will  rip.  The  test  as  told  else- 
where is  to  stretch  slightly.  If  there  is 
a sound  of  an  impending  rip,  beware 
the  skin. 

Pure  bred  stock  to-day  is  selling  at 
from  $500  to  $1,000;  and  with  those 
prices  ruling,  while  the  same  financial 
success  may  not  reward  the  Persian 
lamb  farmers  as  has  rewarded  the  sil- 
ver fox  farmers,  who  get  9 puppies 
increase  from  a pair  a year,  still  the 
Persian  lamb  is  not  a monogamous  gen- 
tleman. He  has  up  to  20  wives,  and  20 
lambs  a year  from  one  $500  sire  with 
hides  at  $8  to  $15,  and  flesh  at  30  to 
40  cents  a pound,  with  the  cheap  range 
of  feeding  ground  on  which  sheep  sub- 
sist— mean  a profit  that  may  easily 
place  Persian  lamb  farming  second  to 
silver  fox,  and  such  mink  and  sable 
and  marten  farms  as  are  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage. 

TWO  official  reports  have  come  out 
on  Karakul  sheep  farming  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  one 
by  the  Animal  Bureau  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Washington,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Young,  himself,  whose 
success  has  exceeded  his  expectations. 
Says  the  U.  S.  Year  Book  of  1915: 
“Since  1909,  fifty-four  of  these  sheep 
have  been  brought  to  the  United 
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States.  The  importations  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  rams  which  have  been 
mated  with  ewes  to  determine  what 
class  of  ewes  will  produce  lambs  having 
good  skins.  Flocks  owned  in  Texas. 
Kansas  and  New  York  now  comprise 
over  1,000  head  of  sheep  having  one- 
third,  or  three-quarters  Karakul  blood. 
Besides  these  grades  there  are  60  rams 
and  ewes  that  are  either  imported  or 
descended  from  imported  stock: 

“The  fur  commonly  known  as  Per- 
sian lamb  is  taken  from  the  young  Kar- 
akul lambs.  The  Persian  lamb  used  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  chiefly 
in  Central  Asia,  in  Bokhara.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  industry  in  this  country  de- 
pends on  the  results  of  mating  Karakul 
rams  with  our  ewes. 

“The  furs,  known  as.  Persian 
lamb,  Astrakhan  and  Broadtail  skins, 
are  all  black  in  color,  but  vary  in  the 
character  of  the  curl.  Persians  have 
the  most  pronounced,  most  uniform  and 
tightest  curl  and  the  greatest  value. 
Astrakhans  have  longer  hair,  the  curl 
is  more  open  and  usually  has  less  lus- 
tre or  gloss  than  the  Persians.  The 
Moiree  Astrakhan  is  a very  soft,  light 
skin,  having  straight  hair,  but  a very 
satiny  lustre.  Broadtails  are  taken 
from  lambs  prematurely  born.  Skins 
of  this  class  are  soft  and  pliable,  as 
well  as  light  in  weight.  Their'  hair 
is  shorter  than  in  Persian  skins  and 
instead  of  being  tightly  curled,  exhibits 
a very  attractive  wavy  pattern.  Krim- 
mer  is  a gray  fur  produced  mainly  in 
the  Crimean  peninsula. 

“Between  1895  and  1913,  prices  have 
increased  180  per  cent.” 

Since  the  Agricultural  Department 
made  this  report,  prices  have  again  ad- 
vanced, largely  because  of  the  shortage 
of  supplies  owing  to  the  War. 

“The  sheep  takes  its  name  from  Kar- 
a-Kul — the  black  lake — a village  in 
Bokhara.  The  elevation  of  the  area  is 
about  8,000  feet.  The  summers  are 
very  hot  and  dry.  The  best  feed  occurs 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  then  vegetation  dries  up. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  territory  is 
estimated  at  from  three  to  fouV  mil- 
lions, and  the  annual  export  of  lamb 
skins  runs  at  about  1,500,000.  The 
skins  are  collected  by  traders  and  re- 
sold at  the  annual  summer  fair  at  Nij- 
ni  Novgorod  in  Russia,  272  miles  by 
rail  East  from  Moscow.  About  166 
skins  are  packed  in  a bale;  and  become 
the  property  largely  of  Germans  from 
Leipzig.  In  Leipzig,  the  skins  are  sort- 
ed for  export  and  some  dyed,  though 
usually  the  dyeing  is  not  done  until  the 
skins  reach  the  firm  by  which  they  are 
made  into  wearing  apparel. 

“The  foundation  of  the  present  fur- 
bearing sheep  was  the  early  native 
Arabi.  The  blood  of  the  Arabi  in  com- 
bination with  the  black  Danabar  pro- 
duced the  sheep  kept  at  Karakul.  With 
the  rapid  rise  of  values,  the  size  of  the 
flocks  increased.  The  Karakul  is  a 
sheep  of  medium  size,  with  black  face 
and  legs,  and  a long  coarse  fleece  of 
some  shades  of  gray.  The  rams  are 
horned  and  the  ewes  polled.  The  body 
of  the  Karakul  has  not  a close  resem- 
blance to  any  breeds  in  America.  It 


has  the  narrow  back  and  flat  sides  com- 
mon to  sheep  not  bred  for  meat.  A 
very  distinctive  feature  is  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  tail.  It  is  described  as 
Broadtail.  Being  quite  short  and  very 
broad  next  to  the  body;  fat  accumu- 
lates and  forms  a triangular  develop- 
ment that  may  weigh  5 to  6 pounds,  ex- 
tending towards  the  hocks. 

“In  some  specimens  of  the  breed, 
there  is  a noticeable  amount  of  finer 
and  softer  wool  near  the  skin.  This 
undercoat  is  not  desired,  as  it  is  stated 
that  the  lambs  having  the  best  curl 
and  lustre  come  from  parents  having 
the  least  fine  wool.  Karakul  fleeces  are 
commonly  sold  as  carpet  wool. 

“The  Karakul  is  adapted  to  areas  of 
extreme  temperatures  and  limited  rain- 
fall. Reports  from  Texas  state  that 
the  Karakuls  were  better  able  to  re- 
sist cold  storms  than  sheep  of  other 
breeds.  The  conformation  of  the  Kara- 


down  to  the  board  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  shipping.  The  skin  should  not 
be  sun  dried.  In  packing  a number  of 
skins  the  first  one  should  be  laid  with 
the  flesh  side  downward.  The  second 
should  have  the  fur  side  downward. 
The  next  should  be  placed  like  the  first, 
and  so  on.  This  prevents  the  flesh  sides 
from  lying  in  contact  with  the  fur.” 

IT  is  well,  perhaps,  to  add  to  this  Re- 
port, an  official  Report  issued  by 
Dr.  Young,  himself,  who  has  trans- 
ferred his  sheep  farm  to  Kerman,  Fres- 
no Co.,  California,  especially  as  Dr. 
Young’s  later  experiments  do  not  agree 
with  the  Agricultural  Report  in  some 
details  as  to  mutton  values. 

“The  Karakul  Desert  Sheep  will  pro- 
duce ‘Persian  Lamb’  and  ‘Astrakhan 
Fur’  in  the  first  cross  with  domestic 
coarse-wool  breeds.  The  skins  of  the 
lambs  when  two  or  three  days  old  being 


The  original  fur  sheep  of  Turkestan  called  Danabar  (Ovis  dolychura) 


kul  does  not  commend  him  as  a mut- 
ton producer.  The  use  of  a Karakul 
to  impress  upon  a flock  bred  for  mnt 
ton  would  sacrifice  a good  deal  and  not 
be  c^sirable. 

“Only  three  lots  of  Karakul  sheep 
have  reached  this  country.  These  were 
all  imported  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Young.  A 
number  of  descendants  have  been  sold 
to  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  to 
Texas,  Kansas  and  New  York.” 

I have  considerably  condensed  the  De- 
partment’s Report,  which  closes  with 
these  admonitions  on  skinning: 

“Cut  a straight  line  down  the  belly 
and  also  cut  down  on  the  inside  of  the 
legs  to  meet  the  centre  line.  Do  not 
cut  off  any  part  of  the  skin;  leave  on 
the'  ears,  nose  and  tail  to  the  tip.  Be 
careful  not  to  make  unnecessary  cuts. 
Stretch  the  skin  evenly  on  a board,  fur 
side  down,  and  dry  in  a cool  place.  Do 
not  salt  the  skin  or  double  it  up  for 
shipment  purposes.  The  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  cracking  the  skin.  See 
that  it  is  properly  shaped  when  nailed 


used  for  that  purpose.  This  kind  of 
fur  is  used  for  coats,  collars,  caps  and 
muffs  by  the  most  fashionable  set  of 
society,  and  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
require  $14,000,000  worth  of  fur  annu- 
ally. 

According  to  Armour  and  Swift. 
Karakul  mutton  is  free  from  the  wool- 
ly taste  so  often  objectionable  in  our 
domestic  breeds,  and  the  lambs  mature 
very  quickly,  in  fact,  60  pound  lambs  in 
two  months  are  not  uncommon. 

Karakul  ewes  compare  favorably 
with  milk  goats  and  the  milk  is  richer 
in  fat  than  goat’s  milk.  The  fat  glo- 
bules are  very  fine  and  easily  absorbed. 
For  ages  the  Karakul  has  been  the 
cow  of  the  Kara  Kum  Desert  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  aird  the  famous  “Brinza” 
cheese  possesses  the  most  delicious 
flavor. 

The  wool  of  the  mature  sheep  is 
very  coarse  and  ideally  adapted  for 
coarse  textiles,  rugs  and  felt  and  21 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  132) 
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DR.  HENSHALL’S  EUROPEAN  TRIP 

WHILE  IN  PARIS  HE  VIEWS  WITH  INTEREST  SOME  TYPE 
SPECIMENS  OF  HIS  FAVORITE  FISH— THE  BLACK  BASS 


FROM  Naples  Judge  Longworth  and 
I went  to. the  Eternal  City — Rome, 
the  most  celebrated  city  of  the 
world,  famous  in  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em history;  formerly,  as  has  been  said, 
for  being  the  most  powerful  city  of 
antiquity,  and  later  for  being  the  ec- 
clesiastical capital  of  Christendom.  It 
is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  historic 
Tiber,  and  rests  on  seven  hills — Pala- 
tine, Capitoline,  Aventine,  the  Quirinal 
and  several  of  lesser  note.  Rome  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Romulus,  but  later  researches  show 
that  it  existed  several  centuries  earlier, 
as  far  back  as  the  stone  and  bronze 
ages.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  within 
a day’s  ride  are  the  remains  of  all  the 
epochs  of  civilization. 

Among  the  many  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Colosseum,  the  Roman  Forum  and  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  though  many  of 
the  numerous  temples,  memorial  arches, 
palaces,  colonnades,  baths,  theatres  and 
other  ruined  structures  are  of  great 
interest.  The  sombre  and  discolored 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  are  as  interest- 
ing, but  they  are  not  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  those  of  Athens,  which  preserve 
the  original  whiteness  of  Pentelican 
marble.  The  Catacombs,  or  under- 
ground cemeteries  extend  for  miles,  but 
we  were  not  favorably  impressed  with 
the  skulls  and  bones  of  former  Romans 
occupying  the  many  shelves  of  the  gal- 
leries; it  was,  at  best,  a gruesome 
sight. 

There  are  hundreds  of  churches  in 
Rome  of  more  or  less  magnificence  and 
importance  from  St.  Peters  to  those 
of  lesser  note,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. We  visited  one  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  built  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  supposed  that  St.  Paul  was  put 
to  death.  It  is  related  that  he  was  be- 
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headed  on  a stone  block,  and  that  when 
his  head  struck  the  earth  it  rebounded 
three  times,  and  that  from  these  places 
springs  of  water  burst  forth.  This 
church  encloses  the  stone  block,  and 
the  three  springs  can  still  be  seen 
through  openings  in  the  floor. 

ACCOMPANIED  by  an  artist  friend 
we  visited  the  famous  St.  Peters 
Cathedral.  Under  its  vast  dome 
was  a heroic  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter 
holding  in  his  hand  the  key  of  Heaven. 
Our  friend  assured  us  that,  originally, 
it  was  an  ancient  statute  of  Jove  with 
thunder-bolts  in  his  uplifted  hand,  but 
the  bolts  were  removed  and  replaced 
with  the  key,  so  that  it  served  just  as 
well  for  St.  Peter,  inasmuch  as  the 
people  believe  in  it.  The  figure  is  seat- 
ed, with  one  foot  well  extended,  and  we 
noticed  a file  of  people  awaiting  their 
turn  to  kiss  its  big  toe,  which,  owing  to 
this  osculatory  act  of  devotion  had 
assumed  a fine  metallic  sheen,  and 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  devotees  wiped 
the  toe  with  their  sleeve  or  handker- 
chief before  kissing  it,  it  was  kept  well 
polished  and  burnished. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  artist 
friend  we  visited  the  Vatican,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pope,  to  which  we  were 
admitted  by  the  Swiss  Papal  Guard. 
Comprised  within  the  immense  building 
there  are  thousands  of  saloons,  apart- 
ments, galleries,  corridors  and  stair- 
ways, whose  walls  are  enriched  with 
fine  fresco  paintings,  mostly  the  work 
of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael.  One  of 
the  apartments  is  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
at  least. fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  area.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  are 
adorned  wtih  remarkable  fresco  paint- 
ings by  the  old  masters  just  mentioned. 
Lying  on  their  backs  on  the  benches 
were  some  tourists  admiring  the  beau- 


tiful paintings  on  the  ceiling  through 
opera  glasses. 

On  the  rear  wall  was  the  wonderful 
painting  of  The  Last  Judgment,  done 
by  Michelangelo  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
It  is  an  abhorrent  scene,  thirty  by  sixty 
feet,  the  entire  space  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  in  every  con- 
ceivable position  and  posture  of  dis- 
tortion, and  with  every  expression  of 
terror  and  horror  on  their  faces.  Some 
of  the  figures  were  sadly  out  of  draw- 
ing, and  others  were  not  true  to  the 
law  of  human  anatomy.  In  some  in- 
stances the  coloring  seemed  rather 
crude  and  faulty.  I called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  friend  to  these  shortcom- 
ings which  he  explained  by  saying  that 
the  picture  had  been  partly  restored 
several  times  by  inferior  artists.  I 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  people  who 
raved  over  the  painting  notwithstand- 
ing the  defects  mentioned.  He  then 
said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  man- 
ual execution  of  the  picture  as  the  won- 
derful conception  and  composition  of  the 
picture  as  a whole  that  commanded  the 
admiration  of  artists  and  laymen  alike. 

Among  a number  of  public  squares 
or  piazzas,  with  columns  and  statues, 
was  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  with  a flight 
of  broad  stone  steps  leading  up  to  Pin- 
cian  Hill.  On  these  steps,  any  fair  day, 
were  to  be  seen  a number  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  waiting  to  be  em- 
ployed as  models  by  some  of  the  many 
artists  of  Rome.  There  was  a modern 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  with 
a dozen  ancient  ones  of  stone,  the  old- 
est, of  which  only  the  remains  of  the 
piers  are  left,  is  the  Sublicius,  made 
famous  by  Horatius  Codes,  who  with 
Titus  Herminius  and  Spurius  Lartius, 
“kept  the  bridge”  against  the  army  of 
Lars  Porsena,  King  of  Latium,  as  im- 
mortalized by  Macaulay. 

DURING  our  stay  in  the  city  Cap- 
tain George  Dewey,  commander  of 
the  Pensacola,  came  over  from 
Leghorn  to  spend  a week’s  end  with 
us.  We  dined  one  day  with  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Italy,  Judge  Stallo,  an 
old  friend  from  Cincinnati.  Judge 
Stallo  was  a profound,  scholarly  man, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  ancient 
Rome,  and  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
dolce  far  niente  life  of  Italy,  that  he 
passed  his  remaining  days  in  that 
country,  along  with  a colony  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  voluntary  exiles  and 
expatriates. 

Another  day,  while  walking  in  the 
park  lof  the  Villa  Borghese,  a fashion- 
able drive  of  Rome,  King  Humbert  and 
Queen  Margharetta  passed  us  in  their 
carriage.  We  took  off  our  hats  and 
saluted  the  royal  pair  and  were  re- 
warded by  a friendly  smile  from  the 
Queen,  while  the  King,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  politeness,  removed  his  hat  and  ' 


Two-storied  bridge  connecting  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  galleries  in  Florence. 
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The  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Henshall’s  visit. 


bowed  very  graciously.  As  Dewey  was 
in  civilian  garb,  I think  they  recognized 
us  as  American  tourists,  inasmuch  as 
others  who  uncovered  as  they  passed 
met  with  no  response.  Although  the 
king  and  queen  were  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  Humbert  was  assassinated 
by  an  anarchist  three  years  later. 

Even  under  the  guidance  of  several 
artist  friends  it  took  us  a week  to  see 
but  comparatively  few  of  the  celebrat- 
ed art  treasures  of  Rome,  which  were 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  We  tired  of 
many  of  the  church  pictures,  which  in 
some  instances  were  mostly  a display 
of  crimson,  yellow  and  blue  garments 
ns  adjuncts  to  shapeless  limbs  and  ex- 
pressionless faces.  Those  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  however,  and  other  palaces 
and  galleries  were  beyond  compare,  and 
were  greatly  enjoyed. 

Among  the  many  notable  features  of 
ancient  Rome  which  deserve  particular 
mention  are  Trajan’s  Column,  the  Ves- 
tal Temple,  the  Pyramid,  the  Pantheon 
and  the  several  memorial  arches.  There 
are  a number  of  beautiful  fountains,  the 
most  popular  being  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  owing  to  the  saying  that  if  one 
throws  a coin  into  its  deep  basin,  he 
will  be  sure  to  return  to  Rome.  As  I 
had  no  desire  to  do  so  I declined  to 
tempt  the  fates;  but  my  companion, 
who  had  twice  before  visited  the  Eter- 
nal City,  threw  in  his  coin  along  with 
the  temderfeet.  The  next  day  we  went 
to  Florence,  after  visiting  Turin,  Bo- 
logna and  Verona. 

\ 

Notwithstanding  that  most 

artists,  painters  and  sculptors 
have  their  studios  in  Rome,  Flor- 
ence is  really  the  art  center  of  Italy. 
It  has  been  called  the  fairest  city  of 
the  earth,  and  to  a great  extent  de- 
serves that  distinction.  It  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  Amo,  in  a 
lovely  valley,  surrounded  by  verdure- 
clad  hills,  and  has  a genial  and  equable 
climate.  It  has  been  immortalized  by 
Byron,  and  is  renowned  as  the  birth- 
place of  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  other  great  painters,  and 
of  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Boccacio  and  oth- 
ers eminent  in  the  arts,  sciences  and 
literature.  It  is  the  center  of  many 
beautiful  gardens  adorned  with  statues, 
fountains  and  vases.  It  also  possesses 
numerous  piazzas,  palaces,  fine  public 
buildings,  museums,  libraries,  some 
wonderful  churches,  and  the  finest  col- 
lection of  sculpture  and  paintings  in 
the  world. 

The  renowned  Duomo,  or  Cathedral, 
with  its  Campanile  or  bell-tower,  is  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  Italy; 
Michelangelo  used  it  as  a model  in 
building  St.  Peters  in  Rome.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  the  famous  Baptistry  of  St. 
John,  octagonal  in  shape  and  built  of 
black  and  white  marble.  It  is  espe- 
cially renowned  for  its  great  bronze 
doors;  wonderful  works  of  art,  on 
which  are  depicted  Biblical  scenes  in 
high  relief;  two  of  them  were  declared 
by  Michelangelo  to  be  fit  to  be  the 
“gates  of  Paradise.” 

Florence  has  many  noble  and  impos- 
ing palaces  containing  wonderful  col- 
lections of  art,  science  and  literature. 


Among  those  most  familiar  and  inter- 
esting to  tourists  are  Vecchio,  Uffizi 
and  the  Pitti  palaces.  In  the  Logia 
Lanzi  adjacent  to  Vecchio  are  a number 
of  celebrated  groups  of  statuary,  while 
the  collection  of  paintings  and  statues 
in  the  Uffizi  gallery  is  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  world.  There 
are  a number  of  halls  in  the  gallery  re- 
plete with  gems  of  art.  One  apartment 
known  as  the  Tribuna  contains  the 
cream  of  the  collection,  wherein  are  ex- 
hibited the  rarest  and  most  priceless 
compositions  of  the  old  masters. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arno  the 
Pitti  palace  also  has  a remarkable  col- 
lection of  valuable  and  interesting  paint- 
ings and  statuary.  A two-story  covered 
bridge  spans  the  river,  the  lower  story 
used  for  traffic,  while  the  upper  one 
forms  a long  and  continuous  apartment 
connecting  the  galleries  of  Uffizi  and 
Pitti  palaces,  and  being  hung  with  pic- 
tures forms  an  uninterrupted  gallery. 

Before  leaving  Florence  we  called  on 
Mrs.  Hiram  Powers,  widow  of  the  emi- 
nent American  sculptor  whose  fine  crea- 
tion of  the  Greek  Slave  caused  his  name 
to  become  a household  word.  During 
his  younger  years  Powers  resided  in 
Cincinnati,  and  became  quite  skillful  in 
making  manikins  and  wax  figures.  In 
the  upper  story  of  the  old  Western  Mu- 
seum of  Cincinnati  was  a representa- 
tion of  the  Infernal  Regions,  with  mov- 
ing figures  of  Pluto  and  his  satellites 
engaged  in  stirring  up  their  victims 
amidst  the  lurid  flames  of  Hades.  That 
remarkable  production  was  the  handi- 
work of  young  Powers,  who  subsequent- 
ly went  to  Italy  to  study  real  art,  and 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

FROM  Florence  we  next  went  to  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland,  by  way  of  St. 
Gothard,  from  whose  snowclad 
summit  rise  the  Rhine  and  Rhone.  St. 
Gothard  and  an  adjoining  spur  rise 
sheer  and  precipitously  with  a cleft  be- 
tween. As  there  is  no  level  space  on 
the  sides  of  the  chasm  on  which  to 
build  a railroad,  the  desired  ascent  is 
secured  by  a series  of  tunnels  on  the 
inside  of  the  mountain,  whereby  the 
gradients  are  obtained  by  spiral  curves 
running  upward,  emerging  above  the 
entrance,  and  thence  crossing  the  chasm 
by  a steel  bridge,  to  where  a corre- 


sponding tunnel  is  formed  in  the  other 
spur.  Coming  out  from  one  of  these 
tunnels  one  could  see  the  mouths  of 
other  tunnels,  one  above  the  other,  con- 
nected by  slender  bridges,  like  spider 
webs,  across  the  narrow  gorge.  It  is  a 
wonderful  achievement  of  engineering. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
mountain  we  entered  the  great  St, 
Gothard  tunnel,  nearly  ten  miles  long. 
Emerging  from  the  tunnel  on  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  Alps  the  descent  is  made 
by  a series  of  zig-zag  railroads  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  A village 
with  a curious  steeple  was  passed  and 
repassed  several  times  during  the 
descent. 

Lucerne  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
lake  bearing  the  same  name,  and  tower- 
ing above  are  the  two  celebrated  Alpine 
peaks  of  Rigi  and  old  Pilatus.  The 
summit  of  the  latter  can  be  reached  by 
an  inclined  railroad.  The  lake  is  a fine 
body  of  water  some  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  a mile  or  more  in  width, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  and 
is  navigated  by  small  steamers.  It  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
Switzerland. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
town  is  Thorwaldsen’s  Lion  of  Lucerne, 
carved  on  the  face  of  a solid  rock.  It 
is  a colossal  figure  about  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  and  holds  in  its  paws  the 
fleur-de-lis  of  France  in  a protective 
manner,  while  blood  oozes  from  a spear 
wound  in  its  side.  From  an  inscription 
above  it  is  learned  that  it  commemorates 
the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard  at 
Paris,  in  1792,  while  defending  the  royal 
cause.  It  is  wonderful  in  design  and 
execution.  From  the  top  of  the  huge 
rock  depend  ivy  and  other  creeping 
plants,  the  whole  being  reflected  in  a 
pool  of  water  at  its  foot  as  in  a mirror. 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  celebrated 
not  only  for  its  great  beauty,  but  for 
its  historic  associations,  as  its  banks 
were  the  cradle  of  Swiss  Democracy. 
Unterwalden  was  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  William  Tell,  the  national  hero 
of  Switzerland  and  the  champion  of  its 
independence.  But  while  the  lovely 
lake  still  reflects  the  sunset  glory  of 
Alpine  peaks,  the  iconoclasts  have 
snuffed  out  the  glorious  story  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  the  apple,  the  erstwhile 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  135) 
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SOME  TROUT  FISHING  MEMORIES 

LUCKY  INDEED  IS  THE  BOY  WHO  LIVES  IN  A COUNTRY  OF  TROUT  STREAMS 
FOR  HE  WILL  UNCONSCIOUSLY  IMBIBE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A LASTING  HAPPINESS 

By  THEODORE  GORDON 


IN  the  spring  a young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  fishin’! 
In  fact,  the  enthusiasts  begin  to  think 
and  talk  about  their  anticipated  sport  in 
the  early  days  of  January,  and  stimulate 
their  imaginations  as  to  what  they  will 
do,  by  reading  all  the  angling  literature 
they  have  leisure  for. 

They  remember  past  days  lovingly: 
not  a big  fish  landed  or  lost  has  been 
forgotten.  I honestly  believe  that  1 
have  a feeling  of  depression  NOW,  when 
I recall  the  loss  of  certain  great  trout 
in  my  early  youth;  and  at  the  time  I 
was  inconsolable. 

I have  always  been  thankful  to  the 
Gods  of  rivers  and  brooks  for  allowing 
me  to  live  in  a trout  country,  and  near 
a number  of  fine  streams  during  those 
early  years  of  development  into  the 
sportsman;  from  about  11  to  19  years 
of  age. 

I was  introduced  to  the  game  by  an 
old  fisherman  whose  standards  were 
none  too  high.  He  was  really  a good 
hand  with  the  artificial  fly,  but  usually 
preferred  bait,  as  it  was  easier  fishing 
and  he  claimed  was  responsible  for 
larger  trout.  With  such  coaching  I 
naturally  began  my  fishing  for  trout 
with  worms,  and  fished  the  tributaries 
of  the  fly-fishing  waters,  or  followed 
some  of  the  rapid  streams  in  the  moun- 
tains north  and  south  of  our  valley. 
Those  to  the  north  were  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania,  the  South  Moun- 
tains were  lower,  but  held  one  very  fine 
brook,  which  found  a way  down  a rough, 
thickly  brushed  valley;  where  occa- 
sionally deer,  ruffed  grouse  and  wood- 
cock were  started  by  the  angler.  I 
saw  one  woodcock  deliberately  swim 
across  a quiet  pool  on  one  occasion,  but 
that  is  another  story  and  might  not  be 
valued  as  the  truth  deserves. 

ONE  afternoon  after  I had  caught 
nine  trout  of  barely  takable  size 
on  bait  I met  a well-known  sports- 
man named  Jim  — M — .,  a handsome 
man  who  presented  a natty  appearance 
in  his  well-cut  fishing  clothes.  He  was 
using  an  exquisite  split-bamboo  rod  that 
had  been  presented  to  him,  and  all  of  his 
equipment  was  of  the  very  best. 

The  time  of  day  was  near  the  end  of 
the  evening  rise  and  trout  of  two  or 
three  ounces  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  were  rising  lazily.  The  scene  of 
action  was  a meadow  where  the  stream 
was  broad,  and  slow;  moss  and  clean 
green  water  weeds  grew  in  the  pure 
spring  water,  and  there  was  always  a 


OME  of  our  older  readers  will 
remember  the  author  of  this 
little  fishing  sketch  and  recall  with 
pleasure  his  many  contributions 
to  Forest  and  Stream.  His  de- 
lightful reports  on  the  Beaverkill 
and  Neversink  rivers  did  much  to 
interest  anglers  in  those  famous 
trout  streams.  This  manuscript 
has  been  chosen  from  a number 
that  came  into  our  hands  after  his 
death.  [Editors.] 


heavy  stock  of  trout  in  this*  meadow, 
but  they  were  very  hard  to  catch;  noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  bait  in  about  a 
mile  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  — M — had  not  brought  a creel, 
but  a clean  white  canvas  sack,  which  he 
thrust  into  the  big  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat.  When  he  lugged  this  out  to 'de- 
posit a fish  therein,  I was  astonished  to 
see  that  it  was  filled  with  trout. 

The  angler  was  kind  and  patient  with 
the  boy;  answering  his  questions  as  they 
walked  homeward  together,  and  present- 
ing him  with  one  of  the  artificial  flies 
that  had  killed  all  those  fish.  It  was  a 
favorite  pattern  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania as  tied  by  a dresser  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  resembled  a March  Brown 
with  guinea  fowl  wings.  It  failed  after 
the  old  fly-maker  died,  as  it  was  never 
tied  true  to  pattern. 

I resolved  to  become  a fly-fisher,  and 
by  splicing  I made  up  a light  rod  that 
would  cast  a fly,  using  all  the  bits  of 
old  rods  I had  at  my  disposal.  The 
next  Saturday  I caught  22  small  trout 
on  the  fly  that  had  been  given  to  me, 
and  was  tremendously  elated;  imagin- 
ing myself  to  be  a born  fly-fisher.  But 
my  ethical  standards  were  weak,  and 
I am  afraid  that  the  boy  thought  more 
of  getting  the  trout,  in  any  old  way, 
than  of  reducing  them  to  possession 
in  a scientific  manner.  I was  an  ex- 
citable little  wretch  and  had  a perfect 
genius  for  smashing  fly  rods.  Pocket 
money  was  saved  for  months  for  a new 
weapon,  which  was  probably  broken  in 
a few  days.  The  hardware  store  at 
which  I traded  took  advantage  of  my 
ignorance  and  sold  me  rods  built  of 
poor  materials  at  long  prices.  How- 
ever, I was  learning,  and  what  was 
more,  teaching  myself  to  tie  a good  fly. 

I will  never  forget  the  holiday  when, 
after  working  all  morning  tieing  five 
flies,  I went  to  the  nearest  stream  and 
killed  13  beautiful  native  brook  trout, 
from  % to  V2  lbs.  in  weight.  The  flies 


had  not  been  securely  finished  at  the 
head,  or  they  would  have  endured  more 
hard  work,  and  taken  more  trout.  Al- 
ways use  the  whip  finish;  as  half 
hitches  are  the  lazy  man’s  makeshift. 

THERE  was  a stretch  of  about  IV2 
miles  of  ancient  canal;  dug  in  the 
days  of  the  early  settlers  to  feed 
a grist  mill,  and  in  the  long  years,  it 
had  become  more  of  a natural  stream 
than  a canal.  There  were  great  deep 
holes  under  giant  weeping  willow 
trees,  and  the  roots  of  these  created 
safe  cover  for  big  fish. 

Proceeding  up  stream  one  dark  day 
toward  the  end  of  April,  I met  a local 
fish  hawk,  with  his  home-made  rod 
and  three  trout.  I had  seen  no  such 
fish  in  those  waters,  up  to  that  time. 
The  smallest  full  1%  lbs.  and  the  larg- 
est over  1%  lbs.  The  man  was  com- 
municative and  said  that  these  trout 
only  fed  oh  such  dark  days ; the 
weather  must  be  dismal  with  overcast 
skies,  and  a light  rain  was  favorable. 
I said  that  the  eddies  and  currents 
in  the  big  holes  were  very  uncertain 
and  often  threw  the  worm  to  the  sur- 
face. He  warned  me  that  I must  use 
a little  lead,  and  gave  me  the  correct 
weight  in  tea  lead  to  use.  A large 
worm  was  to  be  the  bait,  and  the  hook 
hidden,  while  a long  end  was  allowed 
to  wiggle.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
killed  trout  up  to  2%  pounds  and  that 
few  people  knew  of  the  heavy  stock  of 
trout  hidden  in  a mile  of  the  old  canal. 
Even  men  who  were  advised  of  their 
presence  rarely  creeled  one  of  the 
larger  fish. 

Of  course  the  boy  immediately  de- 
veloped an  incipient  case  of  buck  fever 
and  began  to  dream  of  monsters,  at 
night.  It  was  evident  that  the  patched 
up  fly  rod  was  no  weapon  for  the  con- 
templated attack,  so  we  visited  the 
hardware  store,  and  paid  $3.00  for  a 
four-joint  bait  rod,  which  I presumed 
to  be  well  made.  I felt  competent  to 
deal  with  any  fish  in  the  county.  I 
had  to  wait  for  the  weather  and  a holi- 
day to  join  hands,  before  I could  hope 
for  success,  but  the  day  came  at  last 
and  I walked  off  immediately  after 
breakfast.  At  the  point  where  I hit 
the  canal  there  had  been  a set  of  gates 
and  an  old  forebay,  and  below  a bunch 
of  piles  that  stood  up  in  the  water, 
there  was  quite  a wide,  deep  pool. 
Above  the  piles  a handsome  trout  took 
the  worm  savagely  and  was  quickly 
landed,  as  it  did  not  exceed  % lbs.,  but 
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this  was  big  in  boyish  eyes.  A fresh 
worm  was  adjusted  and  allowed  to  trip 
along  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  Pres- 
ently the  line  stopped  and  quivered  a 
bit,  outside  the  end  of  a rotten  pile, 
and  on  striking  I found  that  I had 
hooked  a heavy  fish.  Not  realizing  its 
weight  I tried  to  swing  it  out  over  the 
low,  rounded  canal  bank;  the  rod  broke 
in  the  middle  close  to  a defective 
ferule,  the  trout  got  slack  line,  and  in 
a moment  was  free  of  the  hook.  I can 
not  describe  my  disappointment,  it  was 
too  keen. 

In  a few  minutes  I rallied  my  ener- 
gies and  built  a little  fire  of  dry  wood, 
with  which  to  burn  out  the  ferules,  re- 
fitting them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I made  the  next  swim  in  exactly  the 
same  line  as  the  last,  and  strange  to 
say  the  line  stopped  and  quivered  at 
the  same  spot.  Controlling  myself 
rather  better  I landed  this  trout,  a 
lovely  1%  pounder,  a native,  in  perfect 
condition. 

Walking  up  stream  a short  distance 
I found  a deep  swirling  hole,  near  a 
big  stump,  and  shaded  by  huge  willow 
trees.  Here  I killed  a still  finer  trout, 
and,  boy-like,  I could  contain  myself 
no  longer.  It  was  one  of  the  good  days 
and  there  was  plenty  of  water  to  fish, 
but  I must  march  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  show  those  wonderful  trout  to 
my  mother  and  family.  After  reach- 
ing town  I used  the  main  street,  carry- 
ing the  trout  on  a willow  forked 
branch,  and  they  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, to  the  delight  of  the  small  boy. 

MY  chief  need  at  that  time  was  to 
see  some  really  first  rate  work, 
but  I progressed  quite  rapidly 
through  reading  and  practical  fishing 
on  all  holidays.  I learned  of  the  best 
fly-fishing  waters  and  several  times  a 
fine  old  angler,  who  had  never  caught 
trout  with  other  than  artificial  flies 
came  for  me  with  his  team  of  trotters, 
just  to  have  company.  He  made  his 
own  split-bamboo  rods  and  was  an  ac- 
complished angler. 


Saving  up  my  Christmas  money  I 
bought  another  rod.  This  time  one  of 
Conroy’s,  and  made  of  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  woods.  I think  the 
butt  was  of  ash,  middle  joint  of  lance- 
wood  and  the  tip  of  lancewood,  topped 
with  jungle  cane.  It  was  rigged  with 
preposterously  large  rings,  on  the  plea 
of  reducing  friction. 

I discovered  that  there  was  a large 
well-stocked  stream  not  more  than  an 
hour  by  rail  from  town,  and  with  a 
friend  opened  the  season  there  in  April. 
The  near-by  hotel  was  crowded  with 
anglers  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg  and  other  places,  and  in 
spite  of  a rough  day,  with  snow  squalls, 
the  trout  fed  freely.  There  were  many 
fishermen  in  the  village  and  they  were 
proud  of  their  stream;  no  ante-season 
fishing  was  allowed. 

There  were  many  grist  mills  and 
dams,  and  much  slow-flowing  water, 
with  deep  channels,  and  in  between, 
short  runs,  known  locally  as  “riffles,” 
but  full  of  trout.  There  was  much  va- 
riety and  plenty  of  trout  for  all  hands, 
although  we  estimated  that  one  hun- 
dred men  were  concentrated  on  two 
miles  of  water,  considered  to  be  the 
best  on  the  stream.  The  total  catch  of 
the  day  was  reported  in  a Philadelphia 
newspaper,  but  I had  no  means  of 
checking  the  number,  which  was  im- 
mense, for  practically  two  miles  of 
water. 

A village  youth  who  had  his  wits 
with  him,  rose  very  early;  as  he  knew 
that  some  of  the  “duds”  would  catch 
few  fish.  In  all  he  killed  three  long 
strings,  enough  to  fill  a good  sized  creel, 
in  each  instance;  and  he  sold  those 
trout  at  $5.00  per  string.  He  was  a 
poor  chap  and  needed  the  cash  badly. 

I was  obliged  to  go  West  for  a few 
weeks,  but  returned  by  the  first  of 
June.  I knew  that  the  trout  in  that 
water  quickly  acquired  an  education; 
only  a short  time  was  required,  but 
there  was  a good  hatch  of  natural  flies, 
and  the  fish  were  sure  to  rise  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day.  The  evening  rise 
rarely  failed,  if  the  weather  was  at  all 


decent.  I packed  my  grip,  and  arrived 
at  the  small  hotel  in  time  for  the  after- 
noon and  evening  fishing.  The  weather 
was  cool  and  conditions  seemed  prom- 
ising. 

I BEGAN  fishing  at  the  head  of  a 
riffle  where  many  trout  had  been 
killed  in  April,  but  in  those  days,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  I was  always  doing 
something  ill-advised,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Because  of  a light  breeze  I 
sought  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream, 
where  a high  snake  fence  was  situated 
at  precisely  the  correct  distance  to  in- 
terfere with  the  back  cast.  I steepled 
the  back  cast  well  enough,  until  I be- 
gan to  take  fair  trout;  then  forgot,  and 
broke  my  two  tips  at  the  ferules. 

I made  repairs  after  a fashion,  and 
began  again  on  the  side  from  which 
everyone  fished,  working  slowly  up- 
ward. Presently  a native  angler  joined 
me,  rigged  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  A 
heavy,  home-made  hickory  fly  rod  in 
two  joints,  painted  green,  and  with 
rings  and  reel  lashed  on.  A good 
waterproof  line  and  gut  leader,  with 
but  a single  fly  at  the  end  of  the  latter. 
It  required  a powerful  arm  to  handle 
these  rods,  which,  I should  say,  weighed 
nearly  two  pounds,  but  the  work  done 
with  them  was  as  deft  and  pretty  as 
any  one  could  desire. 

He  addressed  me,  and  said:  “Why 
don’t  you  move  on  to  one  of  the  dams 
where  the  trout  run  larger?  You  rare- 
ly catch  a large  fish  here.”  I went 
with  him  willingly  enough,  and  saw 
him  kill  one  or  two  half-pounders;  then 
he  hurried  on  and  I was  left  alone. 

This  dam  was  peculiar;  beginning 
some  distance  from  the  upper  end,  a 
deep,  wide  channel  wound  down  all  the 
way  to  a point  directly  above  two  low 
bridges,  which  crossed  the  dam  a long 
cast  from  its  breast.  At  this  point  the 
channel  divided  into  two,  and  swept 
deep  and  slow  through  the  bridges.  The 
sun  was  rather  hot  here  but  knowing 
the  weakness  of  big  trout  for  bridges,  I 
lay  down  on  the  eastern  one  and  studied 
the  water  carefully. 


Yet  a little  while  and  the  streams  we  have  cherished  in  our  memories  throughout  the  winter  will  know  us  again. 
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Sure  enough  a short  distance  above 
the  lower  edge  we  noted  a very  large 
fish,  for  that  country,  in  about  10  feet 
of  clear  spring  water.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  chance  with  the  fly,  but  I fan- 
cied that  a large  worm,  properly  pre- 
sented, might  bring  results.  I did  not 
forget  that  fish. 

PROCEEDING  up  stream  I discov- 
ered much  perfect  water.  The 
western  side  of  all  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  dam  and  a long  riffle  of  good 
depth  was  shaded  by  a line  of  willow 
trees.  They  threw  a pleasing  soft  light 
on  the  water;  a little  breeze  was  rip- 
pling the  surface  gently  and  here  and 
there  a rising  trout  was  absorbing 
every  fly  that  floated  over  it.  I must 
have  spent  at  least  three  hours  on  pos- 
sibly 200  yards  of  water  at  this  place. 
It  was  to  me  the  perfection  of  fly  fish- 
ing and  required  delicate  and  careful 
’ casting. 

On  my  way  down  to  the  dam  I took 
several  fine  trout  from  the  channel. 
One  could  just  manage  to  command  it 
by  exercising  the  greatest  care,  as  the 
water  reached  within  an  inch  of  the 
tops  of  one’s  stockings. 

When  there  was  a good  rise  of  nat- 
ural flies  the  trout  left  the  channel  and 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  dam.  In 
the  evening  every  square  yard  of  water 
would  be  dimpled  by  a rising  trout. 

At  a marshy  spot  some  distance  up 
stream  I had  grubbed  out  a few  worms 
with  a sharp  stick,  and  prepared  to 
tempt  the  big  trout  under  the  bridge. 
Again  proceeding  carelessly  I used  the 
same  old  leader,  merely  attaching  a 
snelled  bait  hook  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
baiting  with  the  largest  worm  I had. 
A small  piece  of  lead  from  a tea  chest 
was  pinched  on  above  the  snell. 

Drawing  off  an  abundance  of  slack 


line  from  the  reel  I threw  the  bait  well 
above  the  bridge  and  allowed  it  to  sink 
and  travel  slowly  through  the  bridge 
which  was  certainly  not  more  than  two 
feet  above  the  water.  I gave  much  time 
and  lots  of  slack  line;  then  reeled  up 
and  struck  as  well  as  I could.  The  big 
fish  was  on.  It  was  hooked,  but  it  was 
a deuce  of  a job  to  bring  it  up  from  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  and  through  a bridge 
that  seemed  to  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream. 

At  last  the  trout  appeared  near  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bridge,  apparently 
pretty  well  tired  out  by  the  struggles  to 
remain  in  its  haunt.  It  looked  to  be  well 
hooked,  but  there  was  no  place  to  strand 
it,  and  I had  lost  my  small  landing  net 
away  back  up  stream,  while  peering 
under  a mill. 

I threw  the  rod  into  the  hollow  of 
the  left  arm,  took  the  line  in  hand  and 
gently  worked  the  trout  from  under 
the  planking.  It  seemed  in  my  hands 
and  an  easy  matter  to  quietly  swing  it 
upon  the  bridge;  but  as  soon  as  the 
weight  of  the  fish  was  on  the  leader  the 
trout  gave  a little  flop  with  its  tail,  the 
gut  broke  two  feet  from  the  hook,  and 
the  “buster”  (that  should  have  been 
mine  with  care  and  good  judgment) 
slowly  sank  beneath  the  bridge,  too  tired 
to  swim  away.  I was  very  young  and 
for  a time  was  quite  heart  broken.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  I knew  that  I had 
been  a fool,  not  a pleasant  realization. 


I had  no  stomach  for  the  evening  rise, 
so  returned  to  mine  inn  for  my  supper. 
I was  a trifle  consoled  when  I saw  the 
porter  putting  away  my  fish,  as  there 
were  some  very  fine  native  trout. 

THE  next  morning  was  cool  and  sun- 
shiny, and  as  I walked  up  stream 
I noticed  trout  feeding  below  a 
mill,  in  the  edges  of  a slow  stream  of  no 
great  depth,  the  bottom  was  mostly 
gravel  and  coarse  sand,’  and  I soon  real- 
ized that  small  members  of  the  stone  fly 
family  were  probably  the  attraction. 

By  approaching  the  trout  from  below, 
and  placing  myself  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, I could  see  every  one  of  these  fish, 
which  were  feeding  in  water  only  a 
few  inches  in  depth.  I do  not  think  that 
I ever  had  more  fascinating  fly-fishing, 
as  I had  to  cast  accurately  and  delicately 
to  individual  trout,  and  there  were  no 
small  fish.  Of  course  there  were  not  any 
big  Brown  trout  to  fill  up  the  creel,  but 
they  were  lovely  native  trout.  Well  fed, 
handsome  natives — averaging  a half 
pound  each — were  good  enough  for  me. 
I had  a fine  basket  and  remembered 
that  friends  of  mine  were  giving  a little 
dramatic  entertainment  that  night  at 
which  they  wished  me  to  be  present.  I 
was  satisfied  that  I had  enough  trout 
for  a special  purpose",  which  was  this: 
The  principal  of  a young  ladies’  board- 
ing school  was  a good  friend  of  mine, 
and  I wished  to  give  all  those  pretty 
girls  a trout  supper.  The  catch  of  the 
day  before  had  been  on  cold  storage 
and  was  hard  and  fresh,  and  when  all 
the  fish  were  turned  out  on  a large  tin 
waiter  we  counted  47  very  beautiful 
trout,  as  the  spoils  of  a morning  and  an 
afternoon’s  fishing.  A good  plain  dinner 
was  served  before  our  departure  at 
three  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  we  arrived  at 
home  without  even  a trace  of  fatigue. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SUCKER  IN  SPRING 

AT  THIS  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR  WHEN  THE  EARTH  IS  AWAKENING  FROM 
ITS  LONG  SLEEP  THE  FISHERMAN  FINDS  IT  HARD  TO  STAY  INDOORS 


EVERY  year  just  preceding  the 
blood-root,  skunk-cabbage  season 
1 am  afflicted  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  go  afield  for  an  outing. 

I would  that  I were  differently  con- 
stituted, for  coming  as  it  does,  midway 
between  the  arrival  of  the  first  robin 
and  the  opening  date  of  the  trout-fishing 
season,  it  is  too  early  to  pick  May 
flowers  and  too  cold  to  go  on  a picnic. 

Northern  weather  is  not  the  most 
stable  variety  at  this  season  o#  the 
year,  and  the  good  old  reliable  snow- 
shovel  is  still  relied  upon  to  furnish 
all  necessary  out-of-door  recreation  by 
most  people,  who  are  quite  content  to 
contemplate  their  outings  from  the 
parlor  windows  until  after  our  Roman- 
Americans  have  inaugurated  the  dan- 
delion picking  season,  but  I am  of  too 
nervous  a temperment  to  sit  down  calm- 


By  CARL  SCHURZ  SHAFER 

ly  in  an  easy  chair  and  contemplate 
future  pleasures.  As  soon  as  my  mind 
commences  its  eagle  flights  of  fancy  I 
thirst  for  the  flesh  pots  of  contem- 
plative recreation  like  a hungry  dog 
yearning  for  a succulent  buried  bone. 

There  is  no  foregoing  the  desire  or 
putting  it  aside  with  a resolute  resolu- 
tion, no  submerging  it  in  social  gaieties, 
nor  crushing  it  under  the  weight  'of 
business  cares.  It  is  a permanent  crav- 
ing, which  from  its  inception,  continues 
to  beckon  to  me  with  dogged  persistence 
until  I capitulate  and  commence  to  pry 
up  my  half  frozen  garden  in  a mighty 
struggle  with  nature  to  obtain  a few 
chilled  angle  worms,  while  all  the 
seething  turmoil  of  rapidly  changing 
events  are  momentarily  forgotten  in  an- 
ticipation of  a day  of  pleasure  in  some 
sun-lit  retreat  where  the  suckers  bite. 


The  travailing  agony  of  desire  is  never 
over  until  a pint  of  crawling,  light  bay 
substance  half  fills  an  old  salmon  can 
that  smells  delightfully  reminiscent  of 
past  pleasures.  Then  my  soul  is  at 
peace  and  I march  boldly  away,  con- 
tent to  suffer  in  silence  the  sneers  and 
jeers  of  my  misguided  friends  who  are 
diabolical  in  their  condemnation  of 
such  sport. 

THE  majority  of  the  world  dispises 
ia  sucker.  I do  too,  one  kind — the 
agarian  sucker  is  altogether  a dif- 
ferent creature,  entitled  to  far  more 
consideration  than  is  accorded  to  him 
by  people  who  confuse  him  with  the 
other  species  and  vehemently  try  to 
impugn  his  character  and  create  the 
impression  that  he  has  no  place  in  the 
piscatorial  economy  of  nature. 
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They  are  grossly  guilty  of  pervert- 
ing the  facts.  An  all-wise  Creator  saw 
fit  to  endow  the  sucker  with  a snout 
resembling  somewhat  a molasses  spigot 
in  shape,  that  has  been  used  by  the 
grocer  long  enough  to  accumulate  a 
crinkled  midge  crust  on  its  mouth, 
which  should  instantly  reveal  to  the 
careful  observer  that  the  species  was 
designed  to  fulfill  a particular  mission 
in  life.  It  works  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  business  end  of  a vacuum  cleaner, 
and,  during  the  hot  summer  months 
they  glide  up  and  down  shallow  water 
sucking  up  small  particles  of  waste 
detrimental  to  fish  life. 

The  sucker  does  not  feed  upon  de- 
cayed and  putrid  matter  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  eel,  which  in  the  smoked 
or  pickled  state  is  considered  a delecta- 
ble dainty,  so  their  flesh  lacks  that 
finesse  of  flavor  eagerly  sought  after 
by  people  who  can  afford  to  patronize 
delicatessen  stores.  But  nevertheless 
the  sucker  is  a piscatorial  scavanger 
and,  what  is  more,  from  November  to 
May  the  sucker  is  an  article  of  diet 
that  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
whitefish  family  and  half  a dozen  others 
of  recognized  merit.  No  man  who  can 
swallow  six  inches  of  smoked  eel  need 
quibble  over  eating  suckers  caught 
while  the  water  is  hovering  around 
forty  degrees,  for  their  flesh  is  as  sweet 
as  a fresh  herring  and  mighty  agree- 
able to  the  taste. 

The  specific  charge  brought  against 
him  by  many  able  exponents  of  fish  and 
game  preservation  and  protection  is 
that  he  is  a pernicious  destroyer  of 
trout  spawning  beds,  and  so  should  be 
exterminated  in  the  interest  of  good 
fishing.  On  the  hypothesis  that  a blind 
hog  will  get  an  acorn  every  now  and 
then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  sucker  is  guilty  to  a certain  extent, 
because  it  is  an  irrevocable  law  of  na- 
ture that  a species  shall  destroy  and  be 
destroyed  by  its  co-inhabitants,  that  the 
balance  of  nature  shall  remain  nicely 
adjusted,  but  in  reality  their  presence 
in  the  brook  is  not  half  as  detrimental 
as  the  presence  on  the  brook  of  a class 
of  human  pelicans  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  stretch  an  illegal  trout  to  meet  the 
required  length  or  to  take  them  in  num- 
bers considerably  undersized  if  reason- 
bly  sure  of  escaping  detection. 

ALL  trout  spawn  in  the  fall,  select- 
ing for  the  purpose  gravel  bars 
and  riffs,  so  located  as  to  insure 
plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water.  By  the  first 
of  September  the  roe  has  nearly  reached 
full  development  but  they  do  not  seek 
the  spawning  beds  to  any  considerable 
extent  until  October,  continuing  until 
the  latter  part  of  November,  particular- 
ly in  the  north. 

The  nuptial  period,  coming  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  accompanied  by  a 
lowering  temperature  which  is  the  sig- 
nal for  the  sucker  to  disappear  from 
the  neighborhood.  He  is  a heat  resist- 
ing creature,  if  there  is  anything  of  the 
sort  in  the  piscatorial  realm,  and  loves 
a more  balmy  climate  than  the  shallows 
afford,  so  he  retires  to  deep  water  where 
there  is  a nice  silt  bottom  for  him  to 
loaf  upon  during  the  long  cold  winter. 


If  there  is  an  old  mill  dam  on  the 
stream,  and  there  usually  is,  the  sucker 
knows  its  advantages  as  a place  of 
winter  residence  and  establishes  himself 
in  it,  after  which  nothing  can  induce 
him  to  remain  away  for  any  length  of 
time  except  a fish  hook,  or  some  kindred 
contrivance  employed  to  separate  him 
from  his  natural  element. 

In  the  course  of  much  snow  shoveling 
spring  appears  and  the  trout  eggs  on 
the  spawning  beds  hatch  in  March  or 
April,  depending  upon  the  temperature, 
but  the  sucker  sticks  to  his  winter  quar- 
ters until  the  water  is  about  right  for 
a cold  morning  shower  bath,  then  he 
commences  to  work  up  stream  and  the 
ponds  and  sucker  holes  lose  their 
charm  for  the  small  boy  who  begins  to 
explore  the  bullhead  regions  in  search 
of  pleasure.  So  you  see  Nature  is  a 
great  deal  wiser  than  some  human  be- 
ings. She  never  makes  a mistake. 

IN  the  spring  it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
catch  suckers  as  it  is  to  catch  cold. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
pole,  from  six  to  twenty  feet  long, 
will  answer  every  practical  require- 
ment exactly  as  well  as  the  finest 
game-fish  tackle  ever  devised  for  human 
pleasure.  There  is  no  need  to  hesitate 
or  discriminate  in  selecting  a line.  You 


the  point  you  select  to  fish  from.  Usual- 
ly the  best  locations  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  channel  near  the  upper  end 
of  a pond  or  deep  hole,  however,  there 
may  be  a dozen  pot  holes  that  will  yield 
a day’s  sport,  so  if  you  are  a stranger 
in  the  neighborhood  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  the  small  boy; 
in  the  nude  state  he  usually  acquires  a 
wealth  of  information  concerning  pond 
bottoms  during  July  and  August  which 
is  of  untold  value  when  the  spring  fish- 
ing season  opens. 

MY  first  piscatorial  triumph  was  a 
sucker  twenty-six  inches  long. 
How  well  I remember  the  thrilling 
moment  when  I marched  majestically 
through  the  village  streets,  head  erect, 
chest  out,  light  of  foot,  carrying  the 
monster  over  my  shoulder  patent  medi- 
cine style,  to  the  envy  of  a dozen  small 
boys  and  the  astonishment  of  many  a 
grown  fisherman  who  had  not  tasted 
anything  but  salt  cod  since  the  first  of 
November,  and  whom  I fondly  believed 
beheld  my  prize  with  covetous  eyes. 
Never  did  a fish  taste  so  sweet  as  this 
Ajax  of  the  saw-mill  pond,  or  the  hum- 
ble efforts  of  the  village  editor  sound  so 
rhapsodical.  But  alas,  my  triumph  was 
short  lived.  The  very  next  week  the 
village  minister  caught  a bigger  one. 


One  who  knows  why  the  sucker  was  given  a place  in  nature. 


can  use  a cotton  thread  or  a bed  cord, 
whichever  you  prefer,  however,  a strong 
moderate-sized  line  is  recommended  as 
suckers  are  generally  whopped  out  on 
the  bank  country  style,  but  extreme 
care  should  be  used  not  to  employ  too 
large  a hook,  on  which  your  worm 
should  be  threaded  so  as  to  leave  no 
dangling  ends. 

Some  fish  will  glide  up  to  a baited 
hook  and  give  it  a yank  that  instantly 
apprises  the  angler  that  the  psycholog- 
ical instant  is  at  hand  to  pull  up,  but 
the  sucker  is  of  necessity  a low  stealthy 
fellow  who  sucks  his  food  down  grad- 
ually like  a boy  prolonging  the  taste 
of  candy,  so  a small  piece  of  dry  wood 
for  a bobber  is  essential.  However,  if 
you  are  of  an  artistic  temperament  and 
crude  makeshifts  jar  your  sensibilities 
you  can  use  the  cork  out  of  the  family 
demijohn,  or  buy  a float  painted  to 
please  the  eye  for  two  bits.  It  is  op- 
tional with  you  and  whichever  you 
choose  will  make  no  ultimate  difference 
in  your  string  of  fish.  The  sucker  is 
only  interested  in  the  bait  on  your 
hook  and  he  possesses  remarkable  abil- 
ity to  find  it  even  in  the  muddiest  of 
water.  In  this  respect  he  is  an  ideal 
fish  for  Mississippi  anglers. 

To  ia  great  extent,  whatever  interest 
he  displays  will  depend  largely  upon 


IT  must  be  admitted  that  a preponder- 
ance of  trout  in  a brook  is  far  more 
desirable  than  a super-abundance  of 
suckers.  The  latter  condition  miay  pos- 
sibly occur  because  of  some  peculiar 
circumstance,  as  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
dearth  of  such  county-fair  attractions  as 
three-winger  roosters,  five-legged  calves 
and  human  freaks  to  flim-flam  the  gulli- 
ble public  out  of  the  customary  ten 
cents  admission,  but  the  fisherman  who 
beholds  an  excess  of  suckers  in  a fairly 
well  stocked  trout  stream  may  safely 
conclude  that  a serious  epidemic  of  Sal- 
monidae  dyspepsia  has  prevailed  for 
some  little  time.  In  the  majority  of 
trout  brooks  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
sucker  hatch  die  long  before  attaining 
a length  of  two  inches. 

However,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
during  the  winter  a pond  or  big  hole 
will  become  over-crowded,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  game  fish.  Then  it  is  time 
to  hold  a sucker  carnival.  One  is  held 
every  year  or  so  at  the  Schenevus  Elec- 
tric Light  Dam  and  about  the  only  per- 
sons who  do  not  look  forward  to  it  with 
a great  deal  of  pleasure  are  the  butch- 
ers and  fellows  who  sell  canned  salmon 
and  pickled  ciscoes. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  143) 
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A HINT  FOR  SPRING 

M 0 one  can  mark  the  invisible  line  which  sepa- 
A rates  winter  from  spring — and  for  a very  good 
reason.  It  does  not  exist. 

Winter  is  not  a season  of  death  as  it  is  often 
called.  Rather  is  it  a period  of  rest  and  recupera- 
tion— of  the  earth’s  sleep;  a period  during  which 
hidden  forces  are  at  work  in  preparation  for  a 
future  awakening.  Just  as  the  wearied  body  and 
mind  of  man  are  renewed  and  refreshed  by  sleep, 
so  the  plants  having  bloomed  and  fruited  through 
the  summer  begin  to  rest  in  autumn  and  winter, 
storing  up  meanwhile  a reserve  of  energy  against 
the  time  when  the  strengthening  sun,  the  warm 
rains  and  the  mild  winds  of  spring  shall  rouse 
them  from  their  quiet  and  call  them  into  renewed 
activity  above  the  ground. 

One  must  look  sharply  to  see  the  first  signs  of 
reviving  plant  life,  but  if  looked  for  they  will  be 
seen.  Already  over  much  of  the  land,  where  the 
winter  has  been  mild,  skunk  cabbage  and  snow- 
drop are  in  bloom,  and  the  pendant  catkins  of 
alders  sway  in  the  soft  breeze.  The  twigs  of  the 
trees  are  full  of  sap  and  ere  long  the  buds  will  be- 
gin to  swell.  Their  opening  may  be  hastened  and 
brought  close  under  the  observers’  eye  if  some  day, 
when  he  is  abroad,  he  will  cut  a few  twigs  from  the 
trees  and  bringing  them  home  will  place  them  in  a 
jar  of  clean  water  and  put  them  in  the  window, 
where  the  sun  may  shine  on  them.  Then,  in  a short 
time,  the  buds  will  begin  to  open,  and  day  by  day 
may  be  seen  a beautiful  process  of  nature  which 
might  never  be  observed  did  it  take  place  in  the 
tree  far  above  us. 

Cut  the  twigs  with  a smooth  slanting  stroke  of 
the  knife,  and  keep  the  water  in  which  they  stand 
clean.  Do  not  put  twigs  of  different  sorts  in  the 
same  jar,  but  have  a vessel  for  each  species.  Try 
the  soft  maple,  the  cottonwood  or  poplar,  the  elm 
and  the  beech.  Their  opening  will  be  a revelation 
to  one  who  has  never  watched  the  buds  swell  and 
burst,  and  seen  the  perfect  flower  and  the  following 


leaves.  Try  also,  if  convenient,  some  twigs  of  fruit 
trees,  cherry,  plum  and  peach.  At  no  cost  and  with 
no  trouble  you  may  have  a window  garden  of  tree 
flowers  blooming  under  your  own  eye,  long  before 
the  trees  themselves  have  opened  their  buds. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  be  out-of-doors,  for  then  he 
who  has  taught  himself  how  to  use  his  eyes  may 
make  all  sorts  of  interesting  discoveries.  He  should 
start  his  walks  abroad  betimes — the  earlier  the  bet- 
ter. Already  many  things  are  growing,  many  birds 
arriving.  Before  long  the  spring  wonders  will 
crowd  so  fast  upon  us  that  no  single  pair  of  eyes 
can  see  them  all.  Get  out,  then,  into  the  open. 


STREAM  POLLUTION 

HTO  freely  use  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  pure  air 
of  heaven  and  the  uncontaminated  waters  that 
flow  from  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  the  birthright 
of  American  citizens,  present  and  prospective.  Yet 
the  man,  woman  or  child  who  lives  in  thickly  clus- 
tered communities  receives  but  little  of  the  first 
two,  while  citizens  all  over  the  land  have  to  take 
their  chances  of  getting  any  of  the  third.  Those 
who  go  without  light  and  air  do  so  of  their  own 
free  will,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  water. 

As  a result  of  increasing  population  the  streams 
are  more  and  more  used  as  sewers  and  troughs  to 
carry  away  refuse,  and  with  two  results;  one  that 
the  native  life  of  the  waters  is  measurably  de- 
stroyed, the  other  that  the  health  of  those  who 
drink  the  water  from  these  streams  is  endangered. 
The  matter  is  one  of  development  and  increased 
population.  In  England,  France  and  other  old 
world  countries  it  long  ago  assumed  importance, 
with  the  result  that  steps  were  taken  to  dispose 
in  some  other  way  of  sewage,  waste  from  factories 
and  other  refuse  heretofore  turned  into  streams. 
This,  while  calling  at  first  for  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  capital,  in  the  end  is  cheaper,  for  it 
saves  the  life  in  the  waters  and  protects  the  health 
of  the  dwellers  along  the  streams.  In  France  there 
exists  a league,  whose  work  is  educational,  to  com- 
bat the  pollution  of  rivers. 

Scarcely  any  subject  demands  more  study  than 
this  by  the  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of 
National  Resources.  Present  methods  are  causing 
more  and  more  deaths  and  have  destroyed  or 
driven  away  the  fish  and  other  life  from  many 
streams,  thus  destroying  profitable  industries  and 
depriving  the  public  of  a cheap  and  wholesome  food 
that  they  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  fresh  water  fauna  constitutes  a part  of  the 
country’s  natural  resources.  Fishes,  turtles,  mus- 
sels and  other  fresh  water  animals  have  an  eco- 
nomic value,  and  since  all  creatures  found  in  the 
fresh  water  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each 
other,  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
any  of  them  should  be  removed.  Of  these  causes 
the  most  serious  are  direct  destruction  by  man, 
pollution  of  the  streams,  and  the  so-called  improve- 
ment of  the  rivers — the  building  of  dams,  prevent- 
ing the  ascent  of  fish,  or  the  taking  away  of  the 
water  for  various  purposes.  The  most  important 
cause  of  destruction  is  the  pollution  of  the  water. 

The  matter  is  one  of  supreme  importance  and 
must  be  considered  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  In 
some  localities  it  is  merely  a nuisance;  in  others 
an  economic  injury;  in  others  an  actual  menace  to 
life.  Sooner  or  later  the  country  must  reckon  with 
and  provide  for  it.  The  work  of  studying  the  sub- 
ject and  learning  how  to  remedy  the  danger 
should  not  be  too  long  postponed. 
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MIGRATORY  BIRD  PROTECTION 
'"T  HE  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act, 
* it  is  estimated,  has  resulted  in  a total  return,  in 
actual  food  value  to  the  hunters  of  the  United 
States,  of  more  than  $20,000,000.  State  officials 
have  notified  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  in  Minne- 
sota alone  hunters  report  2,058,400  ducks  killed  in 
1919.  As  each  of  these  birds  may  be  considered 
to  have  a food  value  of  at  least  75  cents,  the  total 
return  from  them  in  food  to  this  one  State  was 
about  $1,500,000.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  sell 
these  birds,  they  would  have  brought  twice  that 
amount.  The  great  value  of  game  to  the  country  is 
thus  made  evident. 

That  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  law- 
preventing  spring  shooting  and  marketing  of  mi- 
gratory game  birds  are  now  producing  excellent  re- 
sults is  pointed  out  by  officials  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. Without  such  restrictions  they  say  the  game 
birds  not  only  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
but  in  many  instances  would  be  brought  near  ex- 
tinction. The  Biological  Survey,  which  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law  and  regu- 
lations protecting  migratory  birds,  is  receiving  re- 
ports from  all  sections  of  the  country  showing  that 
with  the  protection  now  enjoyed  by  the  birds,  their 
numbers  are  increasing  each  year,  and  that  they  are 
returning  in  spring  to  numerous  breeding  grounds 
which  they  have  deserted  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  the  food  value  of  the  game  thus 
assured  by  continued  protection,  the  restrictions  on 
shooting  made  by  the  law  tend  to  perpetuate  hunt- 
ing as  a sport.  This  has  a recreational  value  through 
outdoor  pursuit  in  building  up  the  physical  health 
and  strength  of  the  more  than  7,000,000  hunters  in 
the  United  States  who  go  out  with  guns  every  fall. 


ECONOMIC  USE  OF  SOME  WILD  CREATURES 
JW[  AN,  the  greatest  destroyer  of  animal  life,  views 
with  especial  hostility  all  other  destroyers  of 
that  life.  Those  mammals  and  birds  which  subsist 
on  vegetation  he  kills  chiefly  as  food,  but  he  kills 
still  more  eagerly  those  which  subsist  on  other 
birds  and  mammals,  alleging — in  these  days — that 
the  carnivorous  birds  and  mammals  destroy  crea- 
tures beneficial  to  man.  Yet  of  these  carnivorous 
birds  and  mammals  many  are  very  useful  to  the 
agriculturist,  for  their  services  outweigh  many 
times  the  depredations  which  they  may  commit. 
The  poultry-eating  fox  or  hawk  is  comparatively 
rare,  though  the  occasional  misdeeds  of  either  are 
heralded  far  and  wide,  for  popular  prejudice  has 
given  them  bad  names. 

In  civilized  communities  there  is  no  place  for 
wolves  and  panthers,  which,  in  the  absence  of  their 
natural  prey,  must  destroy  live  stock.  There  are, 
however,  many  places  where — provided  poultry  and 
sheep  are  properly  protected  at  night — coyotes  and 
wild  cats  might  well  enough  be  left  without  inter- 
ference, since  these  animals  keep  down  the  rabbits 
and  gophers  which  damage  various  crops  and  de- 
stroy fruit  trees.  There  are  places  in  the  Western 
country  where  the  services  of  these  animals  are 
appreciated  at  their  true  value.  Moreover,  there 
are  times  when  the  coyote  feeds  largely  on  harmful 
insects,  such  as  beetles,  crickets  and  grasshoppers, 
just  as  at  times  it  feeds  largelv  on  fruits.  The 
big  timber  wolf  is  sometimes  a fruit  eater,  and  in 
British  Columbia  feasts  on  salmon  berries. 

If  chickens  are  housed  at  night  in  tight  houses. 


there  is  little  danger  to  them  from  the  fox,  whose 
prey  is  largely  field  mice,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels 
and  insects.  It  is  true  that  foxes  kill  a certain 
number  of  game  birds,  but  their  food  is  chiefly  the 
animals  just  mentioned,  together  with  an  occa- 
sional gray  squirrel  or  young  woodchuck. 

The  mink  and  weasel,  while  living  chiefly  on 
mice,  the  former  also  killing  many  muskrats,  fish, 
crayfish  and  birds,  sometimes  form  the  poultry 
habit,  and  in  such  cases  should  be  destroyed,  but, 
as  a rule,  these  animals  prey  chiefly  on  the  farmer’s 
worst  enemies — the  rodents. 

The  skunk  has  a bad  name  as  a destroyer  of 
poultry,  yet  its  chief  food  is  injurious  insects  and 
mice,  varied  with  fruits  of  one  kind  and  another. 
The  services  which  it  performs  in  its  destruction 
of  insects  are  incalculable. 

Certain  domestic  animals,  like  the  house  cat  and 
its  natural  enemy,  the  rat,  do  an  enormous  amount 
of  damage  in  the  way  of  destroying  poultry  and 
useful  birds — probably  far  more  than  that  wrought 
by  all  the  smaller  wild  animals  put  together.  Of 
course,  there  are  not  a few  cats  running  wild  in 
the  fields  or  hunting  from  the  house,  which  catch 
an  occasional  mouse  or  mole  or  red  squirrel;  but 
for  each  such  service  they  probably  destroy  a hun- 
dred useful  birds. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that 
these  small  wild  animals  should  not  be  thought- 
lessly killed,  since  often  they  are  man’s  useful 
friends;  and  further,  that  the  domestic  creatures 
on  which  they  are  commonly  thought  to  prey  should 
be  protected — especially  at  night — from  any  pos- 
sible attacks  by  animals  wild  or  domestic. 


WE  MUST  PULL  TOGETHER 
CIGNS  multiply  that  at  last  sportsmen  generally 
feel  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  increase 
and  conserve  our  game  supply. 

For  a long  time  people  were  content  to  talk  about 
the  need  of  better  game  laws,  for  it  is  characteristic 
°f  Americans  to  believe  that  to  remedy  an  evil  con- 
dition it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  a law  against  the 
abuse.  We  are  learning  now  that  laws,  however 
good  they  may  be,  accomplish  nothing  unless  en- 
forced, and  that  they  will  not  be  enforced  unless 
they  have  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Sports- 
men are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  themselves 
must  work  actively  in  behalf  of  the  measures  that 
heretofore  they  have  only  talked  about,  and  then 
work  to  see  that  they  are  vigilantly  executed. 

An  evidence  of  the  growing  public  interest  in  all 
these  matters  is  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  that 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  year.  As  people 
become  more  interested  in  game  and  fish  protection 
they  wish  to  learn  more  about  it.  They  realize  that 
intelligent  work  on  any  subject  can  be  done  only 
by  those  who  understand  that  subject. 

In  other  words,  they  realize  that  Forest  and 
Stream  is  not  only  fighting  the  battle  of  the  in- 
telligent sportsmen,  but  is  doing  splendid  mission- 
ary work  among  the  indifferent  and  uninformed. 

The  best  service  that  can  be  performed  by  any  one 
interested  in  game  and  fish  is  to  induce  other  gun- 
ners and  anglers  to  inform  themselves  on  these  sub- 
jects. If  each  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream  would 
see  to  it  that  some  gunning  or  angling  friend  also 
reads  the  paper,  the  number  of  intelligent  workers 
for  protection  and  propagation  would  at  once  be 
doubled,  the  influence  exerted  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  results  desired  would  be  brought  nearer. 
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NOTES  ON  SNAKES  AND  SNAKE-LORE 

NEARLY  ALL  PEOPLES.  EVEN  NATIVES  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  WILDS,  ARE  REMARKABLY  IGNOR- 
ANT ABOUT  SNAKES  AND  SELDOM  DISTINGUISH  THE  INNOCUOUS  FROM  THE  DEADLY 


AMONGST  most  peoples,  one  meets 
with  a reverence  and  awe  for 
snakes  which  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  religious  observances,  or  in 
superstitious  beliefs  and  at  other  times 
in  an  ignorant  fear,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  power  and  danger 
of  these  reptiles.  Many  instances  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  connected  with 
snakes  are'  known.  In  Africa  they  are 
fairly  common ; the  Carthaginians  used 
to  keep  sacred  pythons  and  the  same 
cult  is  found  today  amongst  some  of  the 
more  primitive  tribes. 

On  the  Shire  river  in  Nyasaland,  for 
instance,  was,  and  probably  still  is,  a 
hut  built  as  a shrine  for  one  of  these 
reptiles.  The  Nilotic  peoples,  who  have 
but  a hazy  idea  of  a God  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  an  after  life  for  the  mass  of 
their  kind,  held  snakes,  especially  the 
Mamba  or  African  brown  Cobra,  in  rev- 
erence. They  consider  it  good  luck  if 
a snake  takes  up  its  quarters  in  one  of 
their  houses  and  make  it  offerings  of 
milk.  Many  of  them  think  that  the 
spirits  of  great  chiefs  pass  into  snakes  at 
death.  This  belief  is  especially  marked 
with  the  Masai. 

Amongst  the  Nuers — another  Nilotic 
tribe — on  a recent  expedition,  we  found 
a tree,  close  to  a lake,  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  tree  Cobras  to  whom  they 
used  to  make  sacrifices.  At  certain  sea- 
sons the  natives  assembled  to  fish  in  the 
lake,  but  first  they  made  the  sacrifice 
of  a bull  and  sprinkled  the  blood  under 
the  Cobras’  tree.  When  this  had  been 
done,  according  to  the  Nuer,  all  the 
snakes  in  the  water  came  out  and  sat 
in  their  tree  so  as  to  allow  them  to  fish 
the  water  in  peace. 

The  following  story  is  given  as  an  in- 
stance of  a superstitious  regard  for 
snakes.  After  following  elephant  all 
day  I came  up  with  them  and  dropped 
one  about  4 p.  m.  With  me  were  several 
Baganda  and  I told  them  to  hang  up  my 
accoutrements — water  bottle,  rifle,  glass- 
es, etc.— in  a neighboring  tree  whilst  I 
took  stock  of  the  elephant.  After  meas- 
uring the  tusks  I came  back  to  the  tree 
where  my  followers  were  standing  and 
said  to  one  of  them,  “Come,  let’s  be  go- 
ing,” meaning  that  he  should  pick  up 
the  accoutrements  and  we  should  start 
for  camp.  He  did  not  stir.  As  we  were 
many  hours  from  camp  I said  again, 
somewhat  irritably,  “Come  on,  get  my 
things  and  let’s  go.”  He  turned  to  an- 
other and  said,  “Don’t  you  hear  what 
the  master  says?  Get  his  things,”  but 
neither  moved.  I could  not  make  out 
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Puff  Adder  (Bitis  gabonica). 

what  had  struck  them  and  went  forward 
to  get  the  things  for  myself.  Then  one 
of  the  guides  caught  hold  of  me,  pulled 
me  back  and  condescended  to  explain. 
Whilst  I had  been  engaged  with  the  ele- 
phant a small  snake  had  climbed  up  and 
was  now  peacefully  sleeping  amongst 
my  effects.  One  of  the  guides  had  a 
spear  about  seven  feet  long,  so,  taking 
this,  I dislodged  the  intruder  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  way.  Now  the  Afri- 
can is  generally  no  coward,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  whacking  a puff  adder  over 
the  head,  or,  as  a rule,  of  walking  up 
within  close  range  of  any  dangerous  ani- 
mal. In  this  instance  he  read  some 
omen,  or  portent,  in  the  snake’s  strange 
behaviour  and  it  was  this  that  made  him 
fear  to  disturb  it. 

NEARLY  all  peoples,  even  natives 
who  live  in  the  wilds,  are  remark- 
aby  ignorant  about  snakes  and  can 
seldom  distinguish  an  innocuous  from  a 
deadly  one.  I was  once  bitten  by  a 
harmless  water-snake  in  the  presence  of 
an  Indian  servant.  Presently  I noticed 
all  the  natives  of  the  vicinity  gathered 
to  watch  me,  first  in  horror  and  later, 
when  I showed  no  signs  of  any  harmful 
effect,  in  astonishment  much  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  island  must  have  regarded 
St.  Paul. 

In  India  many  deaths  from  snake-bite 
are  reported  annually  but  some  of  these 
are  supposed  to  be  really  cases  of  murder 
and  poisoning.  Most  of  the  genuine 
bites  are  the  result  of  treading  on  snakes 
whilst  walking  bare-footed,  generally  at 
night.  In  Southern  Burma  the  Russell’s 
viper  propably  accounts  for  more  lives 
than  any  other  kind  of  snake.  The  rice 
fields  are  divided  one  from  the  other  by 
narrow  banks  called  “bund.”  When  the 
fields  are  flooded  the  natives  go  to  their 
work,  often  before  it  is  light  in  the 
morning,  walking  along  these  bunds  and 
then  often  tread  on  the  vipers  which 
have  come  out  of  the  water  on  the  banks. 


In  Africa  there  are  a number  of  poi- 
sonous snakes;  the  most  dangerous  are: 
the  black  and  the  brown  Mambas,  viz., 
“Cobras,”  which  have  poison  fangs  and 
also  possess  the  power  of  spitting  an  ir- 
ritant fluid  into  the  eyes  of  an  aggres- 
sor; the  puff  adder,  with  its  local  varia- 
tions such  as  the  Gaboon  viper;  and 
lastly  the  tree  cobra. 

The  most  deadly  snake  in  Africa  is 
the  tree  cobra  but  it  is  comparatively 
rare  and  so  is  seldom  encountered.  A 
couple  will  take  up  their  quarters  in  a 
tree  and  will  then  often  attack  anybody 
approaching,  or  strike  at  whoever 
passes  underneath.  The  hamadryad  of 
Burma  is  also  credited  with  making  un- 
provoked attacks  on  mankind.  Such  at- 
tacks are  probably  nearly  always  made 
by  one,  or  other,  of  a mating  couple 
who  resent  anyone  coming  near  them. 

The  African  is  imaginative  and  very 
bad  at  describing  anything  with  accu- 
racy. His  descriptions  of  the  tree  co- 
bra have  led  to  circumstantial  accounts 
of  preposterously  large  snakes,  flying 
serpents  and  dragons,  becoming  cur- 
rent. These  snakes  are  rare  and  when 
a couple  take  up  their  abode  in  a tree, 
or  on  the  top  of  a rock,  or  hill,  the  place 
is  given  a wide  berth  by  the  local 
natives.  The  enquiring  European 
hears  that  there  is  a bad  thing  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  which  piques  his  curiosity. 
Further  enquiries  lead  to  the  informa- 
tion that  there  is  a malevolent  devil, 
or  evil  spirit  which  inhabits  the  place, 
or  he  may  hear  that  it  is  a kind  of 
snake  which  drops  on  you  from  above 
and  so  imagines  that  it  can  fly. 

In  Nyasaland  the  natives  said  that  it 
had  a cry  like  a fowl.  The  natural  in- 
terpretation of  this  is  that  it  crows  like 
a cock  but  what  was  really  meant  was 
that  it  makes  a noise  like  a little  chick- 
en. I have  never  met  with  any  proof 
that  it  is  able  to  make  such  a noise  but 
it  is  less  startling  to  think  that  it  can 
cluck  gently  than  that  it  throws  up  its 
head  and  crows  loudly.  The  native’s  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  loose  and  elastic 
skin  about  the  neck  has  led  to  the  idea 
that  he  is  talking  of  a crest,  or  comb, 
which  readily  suggests  to  the  mind 
some  dragon-like  animal. 

APART  from  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  a tree  cobra,  or  hamadryad, 
will  attack  a man,  a snake  is  not 
an  active  danger  to  the  human  being — 
it  nearly  always  tries  to  get  out  of  his 
way.  When  it  is  full  of  food,  or  about 
to  change  its  skin,  however,  it  becomes 
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sluggish  and  lies  motionless.  It  is  then 
difficult  to  detect  and  if  trodden  on  will 
naturally  retaliate  by  striking. 

The  class  of  snake  which  kills  its 
prey  by  constriction,  such  as  the  python 
and  boa,  is  practically  innocuous  to 
man.  Their  activity  has  been  largely 
exaggerated.  They  do  not  dart  after 
their  prey  at  lightning  speed  and  en- 
velop it  suddenly  in  their  coils.  They 
lie  motionless,  or  glide  slowly,  and,  when 
a suitable  animal  comes  within  reach, 
grasp  it  with  their  powerful  jaws  and 
then  slowly  but  surely  encompass  it 
with  their  coils  and  press  its  life  out. 


KILDEER  PLOVER  ON  LONG 
ISLAND 

HERE  on  Long  Island,  late  Febru- 
ary and  the  first  of  March,  at 
times,  brings  the  most  wintry 
weather  of  the  year.  Even  so  the  sun 
mounts  higher  daily,  and  the  naturalist 
is  keenly  expectant  of  meeting  birds  re- 
turning from  the  south.  One  of  the 
very  first  to  greet  him  may  be  the  kil - 
deer  plover,  its  voice  ringing  out  with 
startling  distinctiveness  amid  some 
snowbound  scene.  Such  pioneering  in- 
dividuals must,  perforce,  forage  along 
open  water,  as  related  shorebirds  with 
less  taste  for  the  upland  do  at  all  times. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  along 
the  edges  of  creeks  or  ponds. 

If  the  Kildeer  does  not  occur  regular- 
ly it  is  at  least  frequently  found  in  late 
December  in  central  and  southern  New 
Jersey  from  the  Raritan  River  south- 
ward. This  seems  to  mark  the  northern 


The  Kildeer  Plover. 


limit  of  its  winter  habitat  hereabouts. 
According  to  the  Abstract  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Linnaean  Society,  a flock 
of  six  birds  at  Clason  Point  in  the 
Bronx,  January  3,  1919,  was  observed 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Nichols.  But  we  know 
of  no  such  winter  record  for  Long 
Island.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
winter  of  1918-19  was  unusually  mild. 


The  writer  lived  for  several  years 
back  of  the  Palisades  at  Englewood,  N. 
J.,  and  found  this  species  a tolerably 
common  migrant  spring  and  fall,  arriv- 
ing in  March.  The  very  earliest  date 
of  its  being  observed  in  this  locality  that 
I i.h.cK 


Plover  tracks — Kildeer  (left) ; Black- 
breast  (right). 


he  was  able  to  obtain  was  February  7 
(1915,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Lemmon).  The 
earliest  date  of  occurrence  he  knows  of 
for  Long  Island  is  February  23,  1920. 
On  this  day  he  found  one  about  a grassy 
creek  flowing  into  the  South  Bay  at 
Amityville.  The  severity  of  the  winter 
just  passed  would  have  made  it  seem 
most  probable  that  this  was  a new  ar- 
rival from  the  south,  even  without  ob- 
servations in  previous  years  indicating 
that  the  species  does  not  winter,  and  at 
times  migrates  northward  very  early. 
On  March  4,  1917,  a flock  of  a dozen 
or  so  kildeer  was  observed  at  the  Hemp- 
stead reservoirs  coincident  with  the 
earliest  flock  of  spring  robins.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  stations  on  Long  Island 
where  they  apparently  breed,  as  they 
are  to  -be  found  there  regularly 
through  the  spring. 

Throughout  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  United  States,  the  kil- 
deer is  much  more  numerous  than  near 
the  northeastern  Atlantic  sea-board.  In 
this  northeastern  section  also,  its  num- 
bers and  its  movements  are  generally 
considered  very  uncertain.  A careful 
study  of  their  details  will  probably  show, 
however,  that  they  possess  a reasonable 
amount  of  regularity.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  main  line  of  south- 
ward migration  for  transient  shore-birds 
in  general  on  Long  Island  is  along  the 
bays  and  marshes  of  the  south  or  ocean 
shore.  It  begins  in  July,  is  at  its  height 
in  early  August,  lessens  (except  for  a 
few  species)  in  late  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Indications  are  that  the  kildeer 
is  on  the  wing  at  the  same  time.  Its 
unmistakable  voice  has  been  occasional- 
ly heard  along  this  migration  route  in 
July  and  early  August  (July  4,  1919,  the 
earliest  date)  though  many  individuals 
are  doubtless  still  on  their  breeding 
grounds  at  this  season.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Hudson  at  Englewood,  N.  J., 
nine  birds  were  found  with  other  Limi- 
colae,  August  7,  1912,  feeding  in  the 
muddy  bottom  of  a little  pond  from 
which  the  water  had  been  drawn 

Along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island 
stray  migrant  kildeer  are  most  fre- 
quent, however,  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust and  in  September.  One  seldom  or 
never  sees  them  alighted  on  the  marshes 
which  tempt  other  shore-birds,  though 
I have  had  one  come  to  decoys  set  out 
in  such  a place,  and  fly  on  without  stop- 


ping. It  is  at  this  time  that  they  have 
also  been  seen  feeding  on  the  dry  inland 
Hempstead  Plains  region. 

There  is  a little  pond  at  Syosset,  the 
narrow,  muddy  shores  of  which  one  or  a 
few  birds  frequent  for  a time  still  later 
in  the  fall.  On  October  3,  1920,  there 
were  four  birds  here.  They  had  been 
feeding  in  the  shallow  edge  of  the  water 
to  judge  from  the  footmarks,  a diagra- 
matic  sketch  of  one  of  which  accompa- 
nies this  article.  Besides  the  regular 
incisive  flight  call  this  little  company  of 
birds  had  other  more  sociable  notes,  “ki- 
hi-hi-hi-hi,  jee,  jee,  jee,”  etc. 

From  September  25  to  October  19, 
1899,  several  kildeer  were  often  to  be 
found  feeding  in  a small  cow-pasture 
overlooking  a marsh  at  Far  Rockaway, 
tributary  to  the  western  end  of  Jamaica 
Bay  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  ocean, 
or  flying  about  near  this  locality.  Late 
in  the  fall  the  species  is  perhaps  most 
commonly  met  with  at  muddy  places 
about  the  heads  of  North  Shore  harbors. 
The  latest  date  we  know  of  for  Long 
Island  is  December  14. 

J.  T.  Nichols. 


THE  ATLANTIC  FISH-HAWK 

THERE  is  no  migratory  bird  of  more 
punctual  habits  than  our  own  ma- 
jestic Osprey,  the  Fish-hawk,  for 
just  as  soon  as  the  Venal  Equinox  rolls 
around  he  will  be  seen  in  this  latitude. 

In  New  Jersey  they  build  their  huge 
nests  in  isolated  trees  sometimes  miles 
from  the  shore,  though  some  have  built 
on  chimney  tops  and  telegraph  poles,  the 
same  nests  being  occupied  year  after 


Osprey  leaving  nest. 


year.  So  persistent  are  they  to  breed  in 
the  same  locality  that  a nest  I saw  de- 
molished several  times  was  finally  built 
up  and  a late  hatch  reared  before  the 
21st  of  September. 

Their  enormous  pinion  wing  spread 
of  4%  ft.  makes  them  one  of  our  most 
powerful  birds  on  the  wing  and  enables 
them  to  carry  a fish  as  heavy  as  them- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  143) 
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AN  ALL  YEAR  CAMP  LODGE 

BUILT  against  a Western  slope  this 
cabin  is  exceptionally  comfortable 
and  well  protected.  The  store  room 
is  under  earth  practically  and  is  ideal 
for  its  many  useful  purposes.  Two  12" 
lengths  of  1"  iron  pipe,  placed  one  at 
either  side  near  roof  about  center  will 
afford  the  proper  air  circulation. 

The  water  supply  and  the  position  of 
the  cabin  north  and  south  should  be  first 
considered.  The  building  staked  out, 
dig  out  for  the  corner  and  center  piers 
as  shown  and  make  them  up  of  24"  x 24" 
field  stone  laid  in  3 to  1 cement.  Have 
all  plumb  and  true  so  the  floor  beams 
show  level.  Dig  the  foundation  for 
chimney  2'-6"  deep  and  build  chimney 
of  field  stone,  laid  up  and  capped  out  in 
3 to  1 Portland  cement.  Make  the  flue 
12"  x 12"  and  form  a hearth  2'-0  x 5'  of  for  both  the  main  and  porch  roof.  The 
pure  cement  on  3"  grouting  of  rough-  side  walls  are  covered  with  cypress  or 


IJ/'  E are  depending  upon  the 
rr  friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


ing  (coarse  gravel  or  ashes). 

Build  in  the  mantel  shelf  at  the 
proper  height  and  recess  as  shown. 
This  may  be  blue  stone,  or  a solid  log 
or  plank.  Decorate  with  relics  set  in 
while  building,  such  as  the  skull  and 
horns  of  a deer  or  an  old  pistol  or  gun. 

After  the  floor  beams  are  on,  lay  the 
floor  direct,  driving  it  tight  by  blind 
and  nailing  it  securely  to  each  bearing. 

The  floor  should  be  T-  & G-  N.  C.  pine. 
As  soon  as  floor  is  on  erect  the  corner 
posts,  etc.,  the  others  following  in  place. 
The  roof  beams  are  2"  x 6"  hemlock 
24"  O.  C.  as  well  as  other  stud  spacing. 

OVER  the  rafters  lay  a rough  1"  x 
10"  ship-lap  pine  board  roof  and 
cover  carefully  with  a 3 ply  roof- 
ing paper  similar  to  Flinkote,  of  Ruth- 
erford, guaranteed  for  years.  This  is 


white  pine  clap-boards,  extra  wide 
fl2")  and  lapped  2".  The  interior  may 
be  covered  with  plaster  board,  making  a 
snug  home. 

The  window  frames  are  made  of  1%" 
white  pine  and  swing  out  casement  style 
with  IV2"  sash  glazed  with  double  thick 
glass  as  shown.  Provide  hinges  and 
inside  locks.  Door  frame  to  have  a hard 
wood  sill  and  made  of  2"  white  pine. 

THE  kitchen  part  consists  of  the 
dressers,  closet  and  sink  and,  of 
course,  the  cooking  is  done  on  the 
fire  right  at  hand,  although  in  most 
cases  we  use  a kerosene  stove  for  cook- 
ing. These  are  all  made  of  1"  cypress 
and  shellacked  and  varnished. 

The  water  barrel  is  firmly  mounted 
where  shown  and  piped  up  to  sink  with 
%"  standard  galvanized  iron  pipe,  and 


all  necessary  fittings  to  complete  it. 

The  water  cock  is  of  brass  and  the 
drain  pipe  of  1%"  iron,  run  straight 
into  a loose  pile  of  small  field  stone,  so 
the  water  filters  away  nicely. 
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The  bunks  are  framed  of  IV2"  x 2" 
pine  with  spring  mattresses  to  fit  and 
hinged  to  wall  and  hung  by  chains. 
During  the  day  or  when  not  in  use  they 
are  raised  against  the  wall  and  hooked 
fast,  bedding  and  all. 

A good  double  coat  of  best  American 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil  should  be 
painted  on  all  exposed  woodwork. 

Other  novelties  may  be  built  in  as  the 
camp  progresses,  adding  a change  here 
or  there  as  the  case  may  be. 

P.  P.  Avery,  N.  J. 


TO  PEEL.GREEN  LOGS 


THOSE  who  have  peeled  logs  for  a 
Cabin  or  poles  for  a temporary 
camp  shack,  with  an  ordinary  axe 
or  hatchet,  will  appreciate  knowing  that 
there  is  a better  method. 

An  axe  and  a single  leaf  of  an  auto- 
mobile spring  are  the  tools  to  use.  First 
peel  with  axe  la  narrow  strip  of  bark 
from  top  side  of  log,  its  entire  length. 
Now  take  the  auto  spring,  one  end  of 
which  should  be  sharpened  with  a file 


or  tool  grinder,  and  holding  it  with  the 
bow  upward  and  outward,  insert  the 
sharp  end  between  bark  and  log  and 


pry  outward.  By  slipping  end  of  spring 
along  under  bark  and  making  successive 
short  prys  upward  and  outward  from 
log,  one  can  remove  large  strips  of  bark 
very  quickly  and  easily.  This  method 
also  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
log  smooth ; while  if  peeled  with  an  axe 
the  wood  is  scored  and  made  uneven. 

This  method  I recently  used  in  peel- 
ing logs  for  a cabin  and  found  that  I 
could  peel  more  logs  and  with  much  less 
effort  than  my  companions,  who  used 
axes.  ’Tis  a “wrinkle”  worth  knowing. 

E.  A.  Staggs,  Arizona. 


and  streams  seem  to  call  every  one. 
Our  hills  are  being  opened  more  and 
more  to  the  motorist-camper.  Each 
year  sees  new  roads  started  or  old 
trails  extended  farther  into  the  wilds. 

It  matters  not  whether  a motorist 
intends  exploring  the  country  a week, 


PREPARING  GAME  MEAT 

WILD  game  is  dependent  for  its 
palatability  quite  as  much  upon 
the  manner  of  its  preparation  for  cook- 
ing as  upon  the  process  of  cooking  it- 
self. I shall  mention  here  three  matters, 
commonly  overlooked,  which  I have 
found  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
preparation  of  game,  especially  of  small 
game,  for  the  cuisine. 

In  the  first  place  an  animal  should  be 
bled  when  killed,  to  prevent  internal 
clotting,  commonly  called  “blood-shot,” 
and  to  preserve  the  meat  from  early 
spoiling.  The  bleeding  may  be  effected 
by  cutting  the  jugular  vein,  in  the  neck, 
or  by  severing  the  head  from  the  body. 

When  the  game  is  dressed  it  should 
never  be  washed  in  cold  water  as  the 
cold  water  causes  the  muscles  to  con- 
tract making  the  meat  tough,  and  also 
tends  to  cement  to  the  flesh  any  dirt  or 
hair  that  adheres  after  dressing.  If 
the  piece  can  be  kept  free  from  dirt  it 
is  preferable  not  to  wash  it  at  all,  but 
if  it  is  necessary  to  use  water,  warm 
water  should  be  used. 

A most  important  rule  to  observe  is 
not  to  cook  any  kind  of  game  within 
ten  hours  after  the  kill.  When  an  ani- 
mal is  cooked  immediately  after  killing 
the  muscles  are  tense  and  may  even  be 
seen  to  jerk  convulsively  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  heat.  If  allowed 
to  set  for  at  least  ten  hours  the  muscles 
will  become  entirely  relaxed  with  the 
result  that  the  meat  will  be  more  ten- 
der and  will  prove  more  palatable  when 
.cooked. 

V.  L.  Thompson,  Arkansas.  . 


CAMPING  WITH  A CAR 

To  the  Ejditor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
DOTH  old  and  young  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  occasional 
motor  jaunt  to  the  woods  or  hills.  The 
mountains  with  their  trees  and  rocks 


a month  or  only  a day.  Be  it  winter  or 
summer,  if  he  is  going  to  travel  100 
miles  or  1,000,  he  must  carry  along  his 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  bedroom  para- 
phernalia. He  simply  must  eat  and 
sleep.  Probably  the  most  important 


are  the  sleeping  accommodations.  Most 
tourists  are  willing  to  eat  from  “tin 
cans,”  but  few  care  to  do  their  sleeping 
on  the  ground. 


I am  going  to  describe  an  actual  bed 
arrangement  which,  although  weighing 
no  more  than  100  pounds,  was  used  with 
complete  satisfaction  by  a family  con- 
sisting of  man,  wife  and  two  boys,  aged 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  Although  the 
jaunt  was  in  mid-winter,  the  entire  out- 


fit did  not  cost  over  $15,  which  is  not 
much  drain  on  the  purse. 

The  ideal  auto-camping  bed  is  light 
in  weight;  strong,  durable,  compact; 
quickly  put  up  and  taken  down;  also 
roomy,  comfortable  and  inexpensive. 
The  beds — they  are  located  on  both 
sides  of  the  machine — combine  all  these 
features.  When  not  in  use  they  are 
rolled  up  very  compactly,  slipped  into 
a specially  prepared  sack  'and  strapped 
firmly  to  the  running-board.  There  are 
no  nuts  or  bolts  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
rattle  as  the  car  rambles  over  the  road. 
The  moment  the  car  stops  for  the  night, 
both  of  these  beds  may  be  put  up  and 
made  ready  for  sleeping.  It  takes  about 
fifteen  minutes,  including  putting  up 
the  tents — almost  before  the  cook  of  the 
party  has  the  bacon  on  the  fire.  They 
may  be  taken  down,  placed  in  a bag 
and  fastened  to  the  running-board  in 
about  the  same  short  period  of  time. 
Both  beds  fit  in  one  bag.  The  reader 
who  has  ever  done  any  automobile  tour- 
ing will  appreciate  the  convenience  and 
utility  of  such  an  outfit. 

Each  bed  is  six  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide.  The  bed  section  is  made  of 
very  heavy  canvas.  The  head  end, 
which  is  toward  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine, is  supported  by  a piece  of  strong 
angle  iron,  the  inside  end  of  which  rests 
upon  the  hub  of  the  rear  wheel.  A 
curved  extension  passes  between  the 
spokes  and  grips  the  inner  edge  of  the 
rim,  keeping  the  angle  iron  from  tum- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  129) 
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SHOOTING  SNOW  GEESE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  on  the  old 
island-dotted  Susquehanna  River, 
opposite  Harrisburg,  I had  an  experi- 
ei  ce  which  I feel  to  be  worth  relating. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  rare  November 
nights  late  in  the  month  that  a friend 
and  myself  decided  to  spend  the  follow- 
ing day  in  quest  of  wild  duck.  As  all 
indications  pointed  to  a good  fly  in  the 
morning,  we  prepared  for  the  trip  in 
the  greatest  of  spirits.  The  wind  was 
blowing  slightly  from  the  north  bring- 
ing with  it  a few  scattered  flakes  of 
snow.  The  sky  was  unusually  black 
and  the  weather  crisp  and  very  cold,  so 
cold  that  the  car  wheels  produced  a 
crackling  sound  as  they  passed  up  and 
down  the  streets. 

Inspired  with  the  thought  of  plenty 
of  game  in  the  morning  we  retired. 
Upon  arising  we  found  that  a light 
snow  was  falling,  a thin  coat  already 
on  the  ground  showed  that  it  had  been 
falling  for  some  time.  The  wind  had 
not  changed  nor  had  the  sky  lost  its 
bleakness  when  we  left  the  shore  for 
our  hunting  grounds  a quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  river.  The  storm  was  get- 
ting steadily  stronger  and  we  were  not 
on  the  water  more  than  twenty  minutes 
before  a gale  that  almost  capsized  the 
boat  swept  down  upon  us  bringing  with 
it  large  flakes  of  snow  and  in  such 
quantities  that  we  lost  all  sense  of  di- 
rection and  were  compelled  to  land  wher- 
ever we  were  lucky  enough  to  strike. 

The  gale  brought  extremely  cold 
weather;  our  fingers  became  numb  and 
the  paddles,  which  were  already  coated 
with  ice,  were  becoming  fearfully  hard 
to  manage,  and,  worst  of  all,  ice  was 
forming  on  the  bow  of  the  boat  making 
it  uncontrollable.  With  the  wind  be- 
coming worse  and  worse,  the  snow  fall- 
ing faster  and  faster,  a boat  caked  with 
ice,  paddles  in  the  same  condition,  and 
a fierce  river  rolling  and  tossing  us 
about  we  were  obliged  to  lay  down  on 
the  job  and  protect  our  hands  from 
the  cold,  thus  letting  the  boat  go  where 
she  would  for  the  time  being. 

The  wind  began  driving  us  down  the 
stream  at  a rapid  rate  and  before  long 
we  struck  the  bottom  so  hard  that  one 
paddle  was  pitched  into  the  river  and 
the  front  man  in  the  boat  got  wet  feet 
in  recovering  it  and  trying  to  keep  us 
from  dipping.  As  luck  would  have  it 
we  were  driven  on  one  of  a group  of 
small  grass  patches.  Here  we  were 
compelled  to  drag  our  boat  on  the 
island,  lean  it  against  some  small 
bushes  and  get  behind  it  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  storm  held  us  in  this  place  for 
three  hours,  and,  although  we  noticed  a 
flock  of  snow  geese  on  a patch  below  us, 


we  were  too  cold  to  give  them  chase. 
Bundled  up  and  sheltered  by  the  boat 
as  we  were  it  was  so  stormy  that  even 
the  sight  of  snow  geese,  which  are  very 
rare  in  our  part  of  the  country,  did  not 
have  any  effect  upon  us. 

Before  long,  however,  the  wind  sur- 
denly  died  down  and  a quick  reaction 
in  the  temperature  came  with  it.  The 
water  became  quiet  once  more,  and  we 
decided  to  run  on  the  birds  or  freeze 
in  the  attempt.  There  were  six  in  the 
flock,  and  their  large,  white  bodies  pre- 
sented a most  beautiful  appearance  as 
they  stood  in  a group  on  the  low  snow- 
covered  dune  not  three  hundred  yards 
below  us.  After  spending  two  or  three 
minutes  observing  them  through  a field 
glass  we  quickly  righted  our  boat, 
pushed  her  into  the  stream  nose  out, 
threw  in  the  paddles,  pole,  guns,  etc., 
and  jumped  in  ourselves. 

Seated  on  the  extreme  right  side  of 
the  boat  so  that  the  splash-board  on 
the  left  was  even  with  our  eyes,  we 
pushed  off,  depending  on  the  current 
and  the  light  down  stream  wind  to 
bring  us  to  the  game.  We  had  little 
occasion  to  paddle,  only  a stroke  now 
and  then  was  necessary  to  keep  us  from 
swinging  around,  and  giving  our  quar- 
ry a sight  of  us.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  paddle,  we  were  soon 
brought  within  sixty  yards  of  the  dune 
and  its  now  restless  occupants.  The 
birds  were  standing  with  necks  out- 
stretched, as  though  they  were  trying 
to  fathom  the  strange  brown  object 
being  swept  upon  them  by  the  current. 
I thought  they  were  preparing  to  jump 
and  knowing  from  a previous  experi- 
ence that  we  could  not  get  much  closer 
I told  my  partner  to  lay  down  his  pad- 
dle and  get  his  gun. 

We  were  rapidly  getting  within  good 
range,  and  I began  slowly  swinging  the 
boat  down  the  river  so  my  partner 
would  not  have  to  move  from  his  posi- 
tion for  a straight-away  shot  at  them 
as  they  flew.  We  were  within  about 
thirty-five  yards  when  suddenly  with- 
out warning  the  old  drake  let  out  a 
honk  and  into  the  air  flew  the  birds. 
About  the  same  time  my  partner  opened 
on  them.  One  old  hoy  crumbled  in  mid 
air  and  fell  like  a stone  to  the  ground, 
another  made  a complete  turn  and  did 
likewise;  two  others  were  crippled  but 
glided  into  the  water,  and  were  going 


away  from  us  as  fast  as  they  could 
swim.  The  remaining  geese  climbed 
with  great  rapidity  and  were  soon  high 
above  the  river.  They  circled  us  once, 
then  with  necks  outstretched  took  a 
straight  course  down  stream  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance. 

Our  hands  were  very  cold  but  after 
those  cripples  we  went  as  rapidly  as 
I could  paddle  while  my  partner  re- 
loaded. We  gained  on  the  birds  after 
a merry  chase  down  stream  and  when 
within  forty  yards  of  them  he  got  them 
with  two  loads  of  number  4’s. 

We  had  a glorious  time  fighting  our 
way  back  against  the  current  for  we 
were  now  five  hundred  yards  below  the 
place  from  which  we  started.  But  we 
leaned  on  the  paddles  and  the  light 
boat  was  soon  swimming  over  the  chop- 
py waters  to  our  other  two  geese  which 
we  found  stone  dead. 

W.  B.  Laudermilch,  Penn. 


PEGGING  TURTLES 


To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

WHEN  my  oarsman,  who  was  in- 
itiating me  into  the  sports  and 
marine  pastimes  of  the  extreme  outer 
reef  of  Florida’s  coast,  handed  me  one 
morning  a three-sided  peg  of  steel  about 
an  inch  and  a half  long  and  told  me 
that  we  would  take  the  largest  green 
turtle  with  it,  I confess  that  I accepted 
it  with  mental  reservation.  The  dinghy 
was  pulling  at  its  painter  as  though 
impatient  to  be  off,  and  jumping  in  we 
were  soon  gliding  over  the  deep  blue 
channel  that  cut  into  the  white  lagoon. 

It  was  a tropical  morning  on  the  reef; 
not  a breath  of  wind  broke  the  stillness 
and  the  waters  of  the  gulf  stretched 
away  like  a sea  of  glass,  with  here  and 
there  the  sail  of  a “man-o’-war”  glisten- 
ing in  the  hot  sunlight  or  the  cutting 
ripple  of  a shark’s  fin.  From  the  outer 
reef  came  the  musical  roar  of  the  surf 
that  pounded  on  the  dead  coral  rock,  or 
the  harsh  cry  of  the  gulls  that  followed 
the  grey  pelican  in  its  plunges  and 
shared  its  plunder. 

Over  the  blue  channel  we  passed,  soon 
coming  to  the  lagoon  where  masses  of 
branch  coral  were  interspersed  with 
clear  white  sandy  bottom,  the  home  of 
the  conch  and  crayfish.  Chief,  my  Semi- 
nole guide,  now  stopped  rowing,  and 
took  in  hand  a slender  pole  about  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  into  a copper  tip  fit- 
ted the  peg  of  steel  that  looked  like  the' 
"polished  tip  of  a file;  to  the  peg  was 
fastened  a long  slender  line  coiled  up 
in  the  boat.  Taking  one  oar  he  began 
to  scull  the  light  boat  rapidly  along, 
looking  around  carefully  as  the  water 
shoaled. 

We  were  now  in  a lagoon  about  a mile 
long  and  half  a mile  wide  and  soon 
:ame  to  a portion  covered  with  a short 
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sea  weed  which  gave  the  bottom  a gray 
appearance.  We  had  gone  perhaps  half 
a mile,  and  I was  wondering  what  my 
silent  guide  was  about  to  show  me,  when 
a low  hiss  from  his  lips  warned  me  that 
something  was  in  sight.  He  indicated 
with  his  head  the  object  directly  ahead 
when  I saw  what  might  have  been  a 
plank  floating.  The  sunlight  caught  it 
and  flashed  brightly,  ‘and  the  next  mo- 
ment I saw  the  partly  submerged  dome- 
like back  of  a big  green  turtle.  The 
animal  was  asleep  on  the  surface  or  ly- 
ing there  oblivious  of  its  surroundings. 

Chief  slowly  and  noiselessly  sculled  the 
boat  along,  approaching  the  turtle  from 
behind,  and  when  about  twenty-five  feet 
away  dropped  the  oar  and  grasping  the 
vibrating  spear  handle,  launched  it  in 
the  air.  It  went  up  slightly,  then  turned 
and  dropped  fairly  in  the  center  of  the 
turtle’s  back,  the  pole  rebounding  and 
floating  on  the  water.  I remember 
grasping  it  as  the  boat  seemed  to  whirl 
about  like  a top,  and  I had  a vision  of 
four  flappers  striking  the  water.  A roar 
and  rush  of  water  and  we  were  away, 
shooting  up  the  lagoon  behind  as  pow- 
erful and  animated  a steed  as  ever 
towed  a boat. 

“The  peg  does  it,”  said  the  Indian, 
who  was  bracing  back  and  holding  the 
line  in  the  oar  lock. 

The  peg  had  certainly  done  it,  'and  a 
four-tined  harpoon  could  not  have  held 
the  animal  better  than  did  this  small  bit 
of  steel.  For  a long  distance  the  alarmed 
turtle,  which  was  not  at  all  injured, 
raced  before  us,  hauling  the  boat  this 
way  and  that;  turning  in  circles,  rush- 
ing down  into  deep  water,  rising  to  puff 
and  take  breath,  then  plunging  down- 
ward again  and  continuing  the  wild  race 
for  its  life. 

Finally  it  began  to  show  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. and  Chief  took  the  line  in,  foot 
by  foot,  easing  off  when  the  turtle  made 
desperate  rushes,  hauling  in  the  slack 
when  the  opportunity  offered  until  final- 
ly he  ran  the  boat  alongside  and  with  a 
quick  motion  seized  the  animal  by  the 
shell  and  held  it  while  it  beat  the  water 
t into  foam  with  its  powerful  flippers  and 
almost  capsized  and  filled  the  boat. 
After  a hard  struggle  a hitch  was  taken 
about  its  flipper  and,  turning  it  over,  we 
slid  it  into  the  boat,  half  filling  the  boat 
during  the  operation.  The  steel  peg  had 
gone  about  half  an  inch  into  the  shell, 
not  injuring  the  animal  in  the  least, 
holding  entirely  by  suction. 

On  other  occasions  I Saw  Chief  peg 
turtles,  and  his  skill  in  hurling  this  long 
slender  pole  long  distances  with  perfect 
accuracy  was  extremely  remarkable, 
often  hurling  it  twenty-five  feet  or  more 
by  using  both  hands.  The  turtles  were 
the  green  variety  and  weighed  250  or 
300  pounds ; vigorous  and  powerful  ani- 
mals that  always  make  a hard  fight,  sev- 
eral times  nearly  capsizing  the  boat  with 
terrific  charges.  Taking  them  in  shore 
he  released  them,  in  a crawl  or  fence 
built  in  a square  form  in  three  feet  of 
water  where  they  enjoyed  their  liberty 
until  they  could  be  shipped.  Sometimes 
the  turtles  would  be  seen  sleeping  on  the 
sandy  bottom,  and  once,  creeping  up  to 
one,  the  Indian  slipped  over,  dived  down 
and  seized  the  animal  by  the  shell  back 


of  the  head,  holding  on  despite  its  rushes 
and  dives  till  he  tired  it  out,  and  guided 
it  into  the  shallow  water  of  the  upper 
lagoon. 

John  W.  Nolfe,  New  York. 


FROM  ANOTHER  ANGLE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

WHEN  the  buds  of  Spring  burst 
their  jackets  and  the  rhododen- 
drons line  the  banks  of  the  trout 
streams  with  pink  and  white  glory, 
those  of  us  who  know  the  signs  get  out 
our  fishing  tackle  for  the  season  is  at 
hand.  Though  we  may  not  then  be 
free  to  roam  the  woods  and  streams, 
yet  we  can  reflect  on  bygone  sport  and 
anticipate  the  future,  a future  of  cool 
wadings  and  exhilerating  moments 
when  we  play  a game  old  trout,  and  of 


The  still-fisherman 

pleasant  pauses  while  we  cook  our 
catch  over  open  fires. 

But  I sing  not  of  the  sweet  charm 
of  trout-fishing  on  mountain  streams, 
illustrious  predecessors  have  sung  that 
song  in  many  keys;  I think  of  the  more 
humble  and  approachable  sport  of 
trolling  and  still  fishing,  yes,  even  the 
lowly  art  of  fishing  with  a gob  of 
worms. 

I am  very  fond  of  trolling — great 
exercise,  great  sport.  To  hear  the  line 
sing  out  and  fumble  for  the  reel,  to  feel 
the  tugs  and  slack,  to  keep  a tight  line 
when  the  inevitable  jump  comes, — that 
is  the  sport  for  me.  What  difference 
does  it  make  if  the  fish  does  get  away 
at  the  last,  the  sport  is  not  less,  and  it 
is  a poor  fisherman  indeed  who  cannot 
find  cold  comfort  in  that. 

What  clever  devils  fish  'are!  When 
you  feel  sure  you  have  them  down  they 
go  and  wrap  your  line  around  an  old 
tree  stump  or  dive  through  a pile  of 
rocks,  or  even  come  warily  up  to  the 
very  side  of  the  boat  and,  with  a quick 
knock  against  the  wood  at  your  feet, 
shake  the  hook  and  swim  away.  Until 
you  fish  you  never  know  what  really 
good  care  God  takes  of  His  creatures. 


Even  when  I catch  a lily  pad  it  is 
not  altogether  provoking.  I like  to 
hear  the  reel  click  as  I reel  in  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  for 
sure  that  my  tackle  is  clear  when  I let 
it  out  again. 

Trolling  for  bass  and  pickerel  is  my 
favorite  sport.  I never  cared  much 
for  “lakers”;  a dead,  stupid,  lump  of 
a fish  that  is  more  like  dredging  then 
fishing  to  catch.  I never  was  able  to 
get  one  of  the  things  anyway,  though 
I knew  a man  who  could  bring  one  in 
tany  hour  he  chose  to  go  out  for  it. 
Marketing,  I call  it.  And  I never  took 
much  of  a fancy  for  tarpon  or  such 
fish;  endurance  contests  for  the  most 
part,  except  where  a light  rod  and  line 
are  used  and  then  I take  off  my  hat  to 
the  sportsman  who  can  overcome  a 
handicap  like  that.  He  and  I are  not 
in  the  same  class. 

When  trolling  becomes  too  strident 
or  unprofitable,  consider  the  joys  of  still 
fishing.  Still-fishing  is  a thing  that 
dreams  are  made  off.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  doze  amid  day-dreams  while 
the  boat  drifts  lazily  around  its  anchor, 
you  can  find  action  looking  for  better 
places.  Perhaps  you  are  too  close  to 
shore,  or  not  close  enough;  or  it  is  too 
deep,  or  too  shallow;  or  rock  bottom, 
or  mud  bottom;  or  a hundred  other 
things  that  vitally  affect  the  peace  of 
mind.  That  is  altogether  up  to  you. 
If  you  like  you  can  sit  rigid  and  tense, 
every  nerve  alert  to  the  least  swaying 
of  the  line.  For  my  part,  I like  noth- 
ing so  well  as  quietly  coming  to  anchor, 
letting  out  about  the  right  length  of 
line,  and  waiting  for  some  gentle  tug 
to  bring  me  out  of  my  reverie. 

Speaking  from  experience,  I have 
found  that  nothing  is  so  good  a test  of 
friendship  as  taking  a man  out  in  a 
boat  for  a day’s  fishing, — and  then 
taking  him  out  again.  I never  saw 
anything  to  equal  the  way  a person’s 
petty  foibles  stick  out  as  they  do  in  a 
rowboat.  During  those  rosy  moments 
following  a good  catch,  everyone  is 
bright  'and  cheerful,  but  after  an  un- 
eventful hour  out  in  the  sun,  it  is  sur- 
prising the  way  people  develop  little  pe- 
culiarities you  would  never  have  sus- 
pected of  them.  After  a time  like  that, 
I have  seen  really  firm  old  friends  who 
would  be  ready  to  fall  upon  one  an- 
other with  blows  at  the  least  excuse. 

I once  went  out  in  a boat  with  a 
young  chap  who  reached  the  high-water 
mark  in  my  experience.  We  were  troll- 
ing in  a weedy  pond,  and  that  should 
have  been  enough  to  keep  him  occupied. 
But  not  at  all.  He  was  always  wanting 
to  know  if  he  had  the  right  amount  of 
line  out;  he  would  ask  me  if  I thought 
he  had  weeds  on  his  bait,  as  though  I 
had  some  sort  of  abnormal  vision. 
Finally  he  completely  “queered”  the 
day  by  unwittingly  dropping  his  arti- 
ficial minnow  on  his  sweater.  It  was 
one  of  the  large  variety  with  five  hooks 
on  it.  In  blissful  ignorance  he  tried  to 
flip  it  overboard  and  there  wasn’t  a 
hook  in  the  lot  that  failed  to  catch  in 
the  sweater.  I leaned  over  to  help  him 
with  the  mess  and  some  of  the  hooks 
mixed  up  in  my  sweater.  Eventually 
we  cut  mir  way  free,  enveloped  in  a 
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Photograph  by  J.  S.  Stangroom. 

Showing  the  arc  described  by  the  sun  during  the  shortest  day  of  winter  at  Nome,  Alaska 


pale  blue  air.  It  was  really  an  unfor- 
getable  afternoon. 

The  aftermath  of  a day’s  sport  is  not 
the  least  of  the  joys.v  Fishing  is  good 
for  the  imagination,  it  stimulates  the 
dramatic  instincts.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  some  one  will  be 
willing  to  tell  how  the  big  fish  got 
away.  Like  the  mustard  seed  in  the 
parable,  a fish  story  from  small  begin- 
nings, will  grow  large  ramifications. 

Let  those  who  will,  go  riding  in  their 
automobiles  and  steam  yachts,  for  me  let 
there  be  a boat,  congeniality  'and  a gen- 
tle breeze  where  the  fish  have  been 
known  to  bite  recently;  there  let  me 
float  with  tranquility  of  mind  and  in 
close  touch  with  much  that  is  best  in 
nature,  human  or  otherwise. 

Edward  Longstreth,  Penn. 


BLACK  DUCKS  IN  KENTUCKY 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

AS  a regular  reader  of  Forest  and 
Stream  and  “American  Duck 
Shooting,”  by  Geo.  B.  Grinnell,  the 
following  may  interest  your  readers. 

Recently  I have  found  a number  of 
black  duck  or  dusky  duck  flocks  on 
South  Elkhorn  Creek  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  and  I have  killed  several  out 
of  each  flock.  Two  weighed  about  three 
pounds  and  the  others,  which  were  fe- 
males, weighed  two  and  one-half  pounds 
and  over.  Old  hunters  in  this  section 
said  they  did  not  know  this  kind  of 
duck  and  had  never  seen  them  before. 

I have  hunted  on  the  creeks  and  ponds 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  these  are 
the  first  black  ducks  found  in  this  coun- 
ty or  state.  In  December,  1919  I killed 
a male  merganser  on  Elkhorn  Creek, 
which  was  another  bird  not  known  here 
by  local  hunters.  The  coming  of  these 
birds  to  this  state  is  probably  due  to  the 
federal  regulations  prohibiting  spring 
shooting. 

Also  I have  observed  many  large 
flocks  of  geese  passing  over  at  a great 
height,  moving  southward,  but  a gun- 
ner who  kills  a wild  goose  in  this  ter- 
ritory is  considered  an  expert. 

Owing  to  the  streams  being  very 
shallow  this  season,  due  to  the  dry 
spells  of  summer  and  fall,  there  have 
been  but  few  ducks  coming  in.  They 
probably  go  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  which  is 
only  about  a hundred  miles  away. 
Large  numbers  of  wild  fowl  come  here 


in  the  spring  and  are  driven  off  by 
hunters,  who  don’t  seem  to  know  about 
the  federal  law  on  migratory  birds. 
Howard  Phillips,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

THE  WINTER  SUN  AT  NOME 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

1AM  enclosing  a picture  which  I took 
at  Nome,  Alaska,  last  winter  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
It  shows  very  clearly  the  arc  described 
by  the  sun  on  the  shortest  day  in  win- 
ter from  the  time  it  first  appeared 
above  the  horizon  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  it  set  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon. 

I set  up  my  camera  behind  the  town, 
firmly  fixed  on  a tripod,  and  made  an 
exposure  of  1/10  of  a second  just  as 
the  sun  showed  above  the  rim.  Then 
I made  another  exposure  of  the  same 
length  of  time,  a half  hour  later  and 
continued  making  exposures  at  half 
hour  intervals  until  the  sun  disap- 
peared from  view. 

J.  S.  Stangroom,  Alaska. 


NATURE  CLUBS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

I READ  an  editorial  entitled  “Lets 
Get  Together”  in  your  November 
issue.  In  this  you  invited  suggestions 
as  to  methods  by  which  the  nature  lov- 
ers of  the  country  might  become  an  or- 
ganized force,  able  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  proper  enlight- 
enment of  the  public  and  the  consequent 
proper  appreciation  of  our  wild  life. 

We  have  just  effected,  in  Franklin 
County,  the  organization  of  a society 
whose  aim  is  to  accomplish  what  you 
have  suggested.  I do  not  believe  it  will 
be  out  of  place  to  tell  you  how  we  have 
gone  about  organizing  the  movement 
and  about  the  work  we  have  set  our- 
selves to  do.  Perhaps  we  can  furnish 
a hint  to  others. 

Our  slogan  is  OBSERVATION, 
EDUCATION,  PRESERVATION:  — a 
campaign  to  sharpen  eyes  and  awaken 
sympathies.  Our  regulations  are  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme:  membership  open  to 
any  one  in  the  county  over  15  years  of 
age  who  will  fill  out  an  application 
blank;  dues,  a dollar  a year,  in  receipt 
of  which  a membership  certificate  is 
given  entitling  the  holder  to  come  to  the 
monthly  meetings;  the  meetings  them- 
selves an  event  in  the  community,  with 


special  speakers  paid  for  from  club 
funds,  compelling  attendance  by  interest 
rather  than  by  penalties.  An  organiza- 
tion committee  took  charge  of  the  work, 
drew  up  the  prospectus,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished; also  sent  copies  of  it,  with  ap- 
plication blanks,  to  persons  known  to  be 
specially  interested;  set  a date  for  an 
organization  meeting  and  submitted  the 
prospectus  at  this  meeting  and  had  it 
accepted  as  constitution  and  by-laws. 
Then  the  club  proceeded  to  elect  its 
officers.  No  money  was  handled  until 
a treasurer  had  been  duly  elected  to 
take  it.  The  preliminary  expenses  were 
about  $15.  The  organization  committee 
paid  this  down,  and  was  reimbursed  by 
the  club  after  it  was  established. 

So  far,  however,  our  program  only 
included  the  “grown-up”  people  who 
happened  to  be  interested.  A plan  was 
subsequently  evolved  to  interest  the  ju- 
venile element  in  the  county.  At  any 
rate  we  hope  it  is  going  to  interest  them. 
We  have  written  a circular  letter  to 
every  school  teacher,  with  special  appeal 
to  those  in  rural  schools,  asking  them, 
first,  to  join  our  organization  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  introduce  nature  study  at  their 
schools.  We  suggested  that  as  a way 
of  starting  an  interest  in  the  work,  they 
have  their  pupils  put  up  near  the  school 
this  winter  a sort  of  dinner  table  for 
the  birds;  a box  where  the  boys  and 
girls  may  put  out  crumbs  and  scraps 
from  their  lunch  boxes  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  their  feathered  friends. 
We  hope  that  nature  programs  will  be 
arranged,  hikes  conducted,  and  a nature 
calendar  posted  in  each  school  on  which 
shall  be  kept  a record  of  the  birds  and 
trees  and  flowers  observed  in  that  par- 
ticular locality.  Another  plan  was  to 
offer  a monthly  prize  for  the  best  theme 
written  on  a nature  subject  submitted 
by  any  scholar  in  the  county. 

Now,  why  can  not  other  counties  take 
this  up,  and  maybe  alter  and  improve 
upon  it?  We  are  not  trying  to  keep  this 
all  to  ourselves.  All  we  want  is  the 
credit  for  our  ideas;  if  the  ideas  them- 
selves can  be  used  by  any  one  else,  I’m 
sure  we  are  glad  enough  to  pass  them 
along.  That  wouldn’t  apply,  of  course, 
to  our  name  and  slogan;  but  otherwise 
we  have  no  selfish  motives.  We  all 
have  at  heart  the  same  thing — the  mak- 
ing and  drawing  together  of  nature 
lovers.  Fred  Ziegler,  Jr., 

Greencastle,  Penna. 
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SOUTH  BEND  LEVEL  WINDING  ANTI  BACK-I.ASH  REEL 


These  are  the  Reels  for 
Perfect  Casting 


f 

HTTIERE  are  more  than  100,000  anglers  to  whom 
the  ownership  of  a South  Bend  Reel  has  brought 
the  height  of  bait-casting  perfection.  The  keen 
enjoyment  of  accuracy  in  casting — the  absolute 
knowledge  that  their  reel  will  not  back-lash,  snarl 
or  tangle,  means  everything  to  these  anglers. 

The  construction  and  adjustment  is  so  simple,  that  with 
proper  use  it  is  impossible  to  make  other  than  a perfect  cast 
with  either  of  these  Reels. 


Bass-Oreno  No.  973. 


Surf-Oreno  No.  963. 


The  South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  com- 
bines the  famous  Anti-Back-Lash  feature  of  the  well  known 
South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel,  with  a recognized,  perfect 
level-winding  device.  It  will  not  back-lash — it  "thumbs" 
itself  — and  in  retrieving  or  reeling  in,  the  line  winds  per- 
fectly even  and  level.  It  is  the  last  word  in  reel  construction. 

The  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  is  similar  in  every  respect — excepting 
the  level-winding  feature.  It  is  the  reel  which  for  years  has  been  known 
by  anglers  for  its  famous  anti-back-lash  feature  and  its  perfect  casting 
qualities.  Does  not  require  thumbing. 


♦ 


Underwater  Minnow  No.  903. 


Using  either  of  these  South  Bend  Reels,  the  beginner,  without  previous  practice  can  soon 
cast  with  the  accuracy  of  an  expert.  Experienced  anglers  can  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  these  Reels  for  difficult  casting  conditions. 

Send  a postal  for  booklet  giving  more  detailed  description — and  for  “Tjic  Days  of  Real 
Sport,”  the  book  which  anglers  the  country  over  are  using  as  a guide  in  tackle  selection. 
$hows  complete  South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  line.  Sent  FREE.  Write  today.  . 

South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  by  the  oval  trade-mark  on  golden-rod-yellow  boxes 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO 

10205  High  Street  < — • South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Pick  Him  Out 
From  the  Pack 


NO  danger  of  wounding  a fa- 
vorite hound  when  the  dogs 
surround  the  quarry.  Your 
Lyman  Sights  will  pick  him  out  from 
the  pack  as  pretty  as  the  spot  light 
picks  out  the  prima  donna. 

mmmm 


make  possible  the 
greatest  accuracy  with 
the  greatest  case.  The 
illustration  shows  how 
your  front  sight  looks 
when  sighting  through 
a Lyman  Rear  Sight. 
The  aperture  is  so 
near  that  the  rear 
sight  is  all  but  ig- 
nored; the  attention 
is  centered  on  the 
front  sight  and  game. 

Most  good  dealers  car- 
ry Lyman  Sights.  If 
yours  does  not,  write 
us,  giving  make,  model 
and  caliber  of  rifle. 


Free  Booklet 

shows  Lyman  Sights 
for  tang  or  receiver, 
leaf  sights,  front 
sights  for  hunting  and 
target,  etc.  Write 
for  it. 


Lyman  Gun  Sight 
Corporation 

110  West  Street 
Middlefield,  Conn. 


No.  4,  $1.50 


No.  6,  $2.00 

(for  Remingtor 
Model  8,  $2.50.) 


Model  B 


RELOADING  TOOL 

MODERN-BOND  COMPANY 

827  WEST  5TH  ST. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Successor  to 

BOND  MACHINE  COMPANY 


WHO  INVENTED  THE  “MARTINI” 
ACTION? 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

WE  have  had  quite  an  argument  in 
our  club  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Martini  action.  Some  claim  it  was 
designed  by  a Swiss  of  that  name,  long 
before  the  days  of  metallic  ammunition, 
'and  the  other  side  insist  that  it  was 
invented  by  a New  England  gunsmith 
named  Peabody.  None  of  us  have  any 
facts  to  support  our  contentions  and  if 
you  can  supply  some  historical  data  on 
the  subject,  your  efforts  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

O.  R.  C. 


IT  is  a rather  curious  fact  that  when 
one  desires  to  establish  the  priority 
of  some  American  invention  regarding 
guns,  the  data  giving  the  Yankee  his 
just  dues  is  usually  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish books  written  by  famous  British 
authorities  on  firearms;  all  of  which 
shows  a most  commendable  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  liberality  on  the  part  of  our 
cousins  ’cross  the  pond.  I have  made  a 
careful  search  on  this  subject  and  be- 
lieve the  following  citations  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  quite  clearly  that  once 
again  we  are  confronted  with  the  old, 
old  story  of  an  American  invention  be- 
ing rejected  here,  accepted  abroad  and 
finally  returning  to  its  native  land  in  a 
highly  perfected  form. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT,  by  Edward  C. 
Barber,  an  American  book  published  in 
1868,  page  124:  “This  breech-loading 
rifle  was  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  O. 
Peabody,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was 
several  years  in  perfecting  and  com- 
pleting this  superior  arm.”  The  book 
is  an  exceptionally  accurate  and  well 
written  treatise  on  rifles  and  rifle  shoot- 
ng,  fully  illustrated,  and  contains  a most 
interesting  and  complete  description  of 
the  breech-loading  rifles  of  that  period. 
A most  significant  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Martini. 

MODERN  BREECH-LOADERS,  by 
W.  W.  Greener,  an  English  book  pub- 
lished in  1871,  page  197 : “This  gun  was 
submitted  as  early  as  1862,  to  the  offi- 
cer commanding  the  United  States  ar- 
senal at  Watertown,  and  was  reported 
upon  favorably.”  Page  198:  “The  Pea- 
body we  class  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
American  inventions.  Both  the  Mar- 
tini and  the  Wesley-Richards  breech- 
loading rifles  are  certainly  only  im- 
provements on  this  principle.”  Follow- 
ing this  is  a full  account  of  the  tests 
that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Martini  rifle  by  the  British  Army  in 
1871. 

THE  GUN  AND  ITS  DEVELOP- 
MENT, by  W.  W.  Greener,  an  English 
book  published  in  1881,  page  137 : “The 
Peabody  rifle  appears  to  be  the  first  of 
the  class  having  the  dronning-block 

wilt 


pivoted  at  the  rear  end  and  above  the 
axis  of  the  bore.  . . . Both  the 

Martini  and  the  Wesley  Richards 
breech-loading  rifles  are  certainly  only 
improvements  on  this  principle.” 

AMERICAN  SMALL  ARMS,  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Farrow,  an  American  book  pub- 
lished in  1904,  page  234 : 1 Martini- 
Henry  Rifle.  This  rifle  combines  the 
Peabody-Martini  action  and  Henry 
rifling.  . . . See  Peabody  Rifle  and 

Peabody  Martini  Rifle.”  Page  249 : 
“Peabody  Rifle.  This  rifle,  invented  by 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  the  parent  of  the  Peabody-Mar- 
tini and  Martini  Henry  rifles.  The  orig-  , 
inal  Peabody  was  very  much  like  the 
Martini-Henry,  except  that  the  spiral 
spring  for  actuating  the  firing-pin  was 
placed  in  the  stock  in  rear  of  the  block. 
The  type  of  this  rifle  ordered  by  the 
Turkish  Government  in  1873  is  almost 
identical  with  that  used  in  the  British 
service.” 

A CENTURY  OF  GUNS,  by  H.  J. 
Blanch,  an  English  book  published  in 
1909,  page  79:  “This  rifle  known  as  the 
Martini-Henry  was  first  experimentally 
issued  in  1869.  The  Martini  action,  pat- 
ented in  1868,  was  very  similar  to  the 
original  Peabody  patented  in  America 
in  1862,  by  Henry  O.  Peabody,  of  Bos7 
ton,  Mass.  This  was  of  the  hammer- 
less type,  of  most  original  design,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  simplifications  of  a 
gun  action  ever  invented.  Besides  the 
Martini  is  described  by  its  inventor  in 
his  specification  as  ‘an  improvement  on 
the  Peabody.’  ” This  admission,  spe- 
cifically set  forth  in  a public  document, 
settles  the  argument  for  all  time. 

RIFLES  AND  AMMUNITION,  by 
H.  Ommundsen  and  E.  H.  Robinson,  an 
English  book  published  in  1915,  page 
67:  “The  Peabody  action,  an  American 
invention  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  well-known  Martini  principle,  was 
submitted  (to  the  British  Commission 
of  1866)  but  its  reputation  was  not  so 
good  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  its 
merits  warranted.” 

OUR  RIFLES  (1800  to  1920), , by 
Charles  Winthrop  Sawyer,  an  American 
book  published  in  1920,  page  118:  “Pear 
body-Martini  rifle,  called  ‘What  Cheer 
Long  Range  Model’  (Illustration  No.  10 
on  Plate  15.)  The  mechanism  combines 
the  patents  of  1862  (Peabody)  and  1868 
Martini).”  Throughout  his  book  Saw 
yer  consistently  designates  this  type  of 
rifle  as  the  Peabody-Martini. 

THESE  seven  books  cover  a period  of 
over  fifty  years  and  they  were 
written  by  men  who  did  not  bend  the 
knee  to  the  Twin  Gods  of  Precedent  and 
Prejudice,  yet  all  of  these  eminent 
authorities  agree,  even  to  the  last  de- 
tail, showing  that  the  gun  in  question  is 
merely  an  American  rifle  unth  a British 
education.  So  for  the  sake  of  our  coun- 
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tryman  who  did  so  much  to  help  make 
a success  of  the  breechloading  principle 
in  firearms  and  received  so  little  recog- 
nition for  his  work,  it  is  no  more  than 
common  justice  to  follow  Sawyer’s  ex- 
ample and  hereafter  refer  to  this  most 
excellent  weapon  as  the  Peabody-Mar- 
tini. 

Tinney. 


CAMPING  WITH  A 
CAR 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  123 

ing.  The  outer  end  of  this  iron  strip 
is  supported  by  an  upright  piece  of 
wood,  along  the  center  of  which  is 
drilled  a number  of  holes.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  the  bed  to  a level 
position,  regardless  of  the  slope  of  the 
hill  upon  which  the  bed  is  to  be  made. 
The  canvas  of  the  bed  is  fastened  firmly 
to  the  head  angle  iron.  The  foot  angle 
iron  extends  from  the  upright  stake 
across  the  running-board,  continuing 
below  it  and  fastening  to  a bolt  which 
has  been  attached  to  the  forward  run- 
ning-board brace. 

To  the  foot  end  of  the  bed  canvas  a 
small  iron  rod  has  been  sewed  with- 
out securing  the  end  to  the  angle  iron. 
The  canvas  naturally  stretches  when 
used,  and  in  order  to  take  this  up,  a 
rope  lacing  has  been  run  between  the 
rod  at  the  foot  end  of  the  canvas  and 
the  foot  angle  iron.  To  prevent  the 
outer  corners  of  the  bed  from  falling 
inward  when  someone  lies  upon  it,  guy 
wires  have  been  strung  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  angle  irons,  one  being  fast- 
ened to  the  front  and  the  other  to  the 
rear  springs.  This  applies  to  the  bed, 
it  goes  without  saying,  on  either  side 
of  the  car. 

The  tent  is  even  more  simple  in'  design 
than  the  bed.  The  only  fastening 
to  be  done  to  this  is  to  pass  half  a dozen 
loops  in  the  top  of  the  canvas  over  as 
many  curtain  buttons  beneath  the  top 
of  the  car,  the  outer  corners  of  the  tent 
being  upheld  by  the  uprights  which  sup- 
port the  outer  ends  of  the  angle  irons. 
The  tent  over  each  bed  reaches  to  the 
ground  all  around,  there  being  a slit 
which  drops  in  a convenient  fashion  over 
each  guy  wire. 

On  our  trip  the  party  encountered  very 
heavy  rains  a number  of  times  and  one 
severe  snowstorm;  but  the  waterproof 
tents  and  the  elevated  beds  afforded 
perfect  safety  from  the  moisture,  and 
warm  clothing  and  blankets  protection 
from  the  cold.  A small  wooden  case  in 
which  to  put  the  outfit  was  constructed 
and  fastened  to  the  running-board.  This 
protected  it  from  mud  and  water  on  the 
road,  and  you  will  find  both  in  winter 
travel. 

You  may  believe  that  such  a trip  does 
much  to  dissipate  ancient  notions  about 
draughts  and  catching  cold.  It  changed 
all  of  our  ideas  about  heating  the  house 
after  we  returned.  We  learned,  and 
have  never  unlearned,  that  there  has 
been  too  much  furnace.  One  such  ex- 
perience is  a start  to  new  health. 

F.  H.  Sweet,  Virginia. 


Since  1864 
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Save  Your 
Allowance  and  Buy  a Stevens 


DID  you  ever  slyoot  ? Not  an  air  rifle  or  some 
make-believe  weapon — but  a regular  rifle 
that  will  hit  the  mark — that  is  built  to  last 
—that  will  make  anybody  proud  to  own— A Stevens. 

Winter  or  summer,  indoors  or  out,  the  boy  with 
a Stevens’  Rifle  always  has  fun. 

And  it  doesn’t  cost  much  either,  because  Stevens’ 
Rifles  are  priced  so  that  every  fellow  can  buy  one. 
Just  save  part  of  your  allowance  every  week  for  a 
while.  Then  go  to  your  father.  Show  him  your 
savings  and  he’ll  probably  be  glad  to  make  up  the 
difference,  and  you’ll  have  a rifle  of  your  own  in 
a short  time. 

That’s  why  “Stevens  for  boys”  has  long  been  a 
tradition,  and  fathers  prefer  to  start  their  sons  with 
a Stevens. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Owned  and  Operated  by 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK 


Rifles  - Shotguns  - Pistols 
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We  cannot  make  ALL  the  Guns  in  the  world,  so 
WE  MAKE  THE  BEST 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Free  Booklet  about  20-Bore  Guns 


PARKER  BROS.,  Gun  Maker*  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  Street 

A.  W.  du  Bray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  0.  Box  102,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SMITH  GUNS 


‘ The  Gun 
That 

Speaks  For 
Itself ” 


Smith  Guns  Win  Again 

First  place  at  Mid-Winter  Handicap  Target  Tournament,  Pinehurst, 

N.  C.,  won  by  Mr.  F.  D Kelsey,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  using  Smith  double  gun 
Score  98  x 100. 

Smith  Guns  won  Grand  American  Handicap,  1919  and  1920 
THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

31-51  HUBBARD  STREET  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

MCDONALD  & LINFORTH,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives, 

739  Call  Bldg. San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ITHACA  WINS 

This  19  year  old 

Catalogue  Free 

boy,  DOLPH 

Double  guns 

SAMLER,  beat 

for  game 

all  comers  and 

845.00  up. 

won  a 34  lb. 

t Wl 

Single  barrel 

turkey  at  the 
big  Oregon 

m 

* trap  guns 

$75.00  up. 

Xmas  shoot. 

i.  ITHACA 

*•'  j£ 


Duxbak  Outing  Clothes 

Wear  these  soft,  pliant,  rain-proofed 
togs,  and  be  comfortable  rain  or 
shine.  Good  looking.  Serviceable. 
Inexpensive.  Ask  your  sporting 
goods  dealer  for  Duxbak  Style  Book. 

Kamp-it  Togs 

Like  Duxbak,  but  lighter  in  weight 
and  not  waterproofed. 

Utica- Duxbak  Corp. 

10  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

OutiruTTogs 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage, 
carry  by  hand;  safe  for  family:  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World’s  Fairs.  We  fit  our 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

nq  Foldinq  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 
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BAGGING  A SEAL 
FOR  A MUSEUM 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  105) 

the  circus.  Thus  racing  madly  around 
and  around  in  an  ever  widening  ring, 
they  finally  dispersed. 

Much  mystified  at  these  unusual  an- 
tics, I turned  my  attention  to  father 
seal.  Where  could  he  be?  Although  the 
shot  had  been  the  merest  freak  of 
chance,  I was  quite  convinced  that  he 
was  squarely  hit,  and  by  a metal- jack- 
eted pellet  of  lead  which  no  game  this 
side  of  a grizzly  could  get  away  with. 
Wonderingly  I paddled  about  among  the 
kelp  keeping  an  eye  peeled.  Presently 
I noticed  a long,  dark  body  in  a clump 
of  sea-weed  at  my  left.  I turned  the 
prow  towards  it.  It  forthwith  disap- 
peared. When  I reached  the  spot  I 
found  the  water  to  be  stained  with  crim- 
son. Again  I saw  the  long,  shining 
body,  this  time  on  my  right — again  it 
plunged  at  my  approach,  just  before  I 
could  draw  a bead.  This  game  of  tag 
continued  for  about  a quarter  hour — 
nor  would  father  seal  allow  me  the 
chance  to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace. 

AT  length  he  seemed  to  be  wearing 
himself  out — at  least,  so  I fan- 
cied. His  movements  became  slow- 
er and  he  came  to  the  surface  more  fre- 
quently. As  we  kept  this  up  I became 
more  proficient  at  gauging  the  distance 
and  in  guessing  where  he  would  make 
his  next  appearance.  After  about  his 
seventh  submersion  I paddled  over  to  an 
extra  large  bed  of  sea-weed.  Here, 
thought  I,  surely,  he  will  present  himself 
for  the  farewell  shot.  All  too  well  had 
I made  the  guess.  The  kelp  suddenly 
separated  twenty  inches  from  my  left 
knee.  A huge  head  with  wolf  fangs  and 
leering,  blood-shot  eyes  launched  its 
bulk  at  me  with  a gurgling  bellow. 
Straight  over  starboard  I went,  almost 
overturning  the  craft  and  very  nearly 
losing  my  rifle  in  the  deep.  Just  as 
instantly,  perceiving  myself  to  be  in  de 
cidedly  the  wrong  element,  I wriggled 
into  the  canoe  again  with  a rapidity 
nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

Regaining  my  breath  and  my  wits, 
I turned  my  thoughts  once  more  to  my 
weird  adversary.  There  he  was,  this 
time  behind  me,  swinging  in  a hammock 
of  kelp  and  apparently  breathing  his 
last.  I paddled  discreetly  towards  him. 
He  made  several  efforts  to  dive,  but 
without  success.  Tearing  the  rope 
quickly  away  from  the  prow-ring,  I 
made  a crude  though  long  lariat.  To 
throw  this  on  top  of  him  would  be  sim- 
ple, but  how  to  get  it  around  his  slip- 
pery neck  was  some  problem.  Chance 
helped  me  again,  -however.  Approach- 
ing as  close  as  I dared,  I threw  the  cir- 
cular noose  on  the  animal’s  head.  Just 
as  soon  as  he  felt  it  he  made  a lunge 
forward  and  the  rope  fell  and  tightened. 

The  sport  which  ensued  was  rare  and 
wondrous.  It  was  a climax  befitting  the 
drama.  With  all  the  despairing  agony 
of  a last  fight  for  life  papa  seal  struck 
out  for  Australia,  and  away  he  went 
waltzing  through  the  merry  waves. 
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Using  the  paddle  as  a balancing  rudder, 
I leaned  on  it.  Every  muscle  was  tense 
in  an  endeavor  to  keep  the  canoe  aright. 
The  strain  was  severe.  It  became  a con- 
test to  decide  which  of  us  would  give  in 
first.  Just  as  I was  about  to  relax  from 
exhaustion  father  seal  changed  his  mind 
and  made  for  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Over  I went,  continuing  my  ride  in  a 
different  world — for  the  rope  was 
wound  around  my  left  leg. 

Fortunately  I had  been  more  or  less 
amphibious  in  my  youth,  else  I would 
have  become  shark-bait.  Luckily,  also, 
my  strange  adversary  had  come,  by  this 
time,  to  the  end  of  his  tenacity  of  life 
allowing  me  to  slaken  the  rope  and  un- 
tangle it.  Swimming  back  to  the  canoe, 
which  was  only  a short  distance  away, 
I straddled  it  and  drew  myself  in.  How 
my  rifle  had  kept  its  place  during  all 
this  commotion  seemed  a miracle.  When 
I returned  to  the  seal  he  was  floating 
on  his  side  in  the  blood-stained  water. 
His  eyes  were  closed  and  he  was  scarce- 
* ly  breathing.  Having  at  last  ample 
time  to  take  careful  aim,  I sent  the 
I farewell  bullet  into  the  region  behind 
his  left  ear.  Instantly  the  animal  let 
all  the  air  out  of  his  lungs  in  a long 
stream  of  bubbles — and  sank. 

The  thought  of  losing  my  prize  after 
all  this  trouble  and  adventure  was  un- 
bearably. Once  more  I did  the  bull-frog 
act,  this  time  to  catch  the  rope,  which 
was  rapidly  being  drawn  down.  With 
this  I clambered  back  into  the  canoe 
again  and  made  the  end  fast  to  the  ring. 

But  the  curtain  did  not  yet  descend  on 
my  day  of  adventure.  While  towing 
the  heavy  body  of  my  victim  up  the 
coast  and  digesting  in  my  mind  these 
unusual  events,  I became  aware  of  an 
uncanny  swishing  sound  in  the  water 
behind  me.  I turned  around  quickly. 
There,  fifty  yards  away,  was  mother 
seal  in  a fit  of  fury  and  indignation,  on 
vengeance  bent.  Straight  at  me  she 
came  bounding  through  the  brine  with 
that  undulation  peculiar  to  sea-serpents 
in  nightmares.  My  first  motion  was 
towards  my  trusty  weapon;  then,  upon 
second  thought  I hesitated.  I am 
averse  to  shedding  unnecessary  blood 
and  I have  a tender  regard  for  the  fe- 
male of  the  species.  Raising  my  paddle 
I made  several  heroic  passes  in  the  air, 
then  brought  it  down  with  all  my  might, 
broadside,  on  the  water.  The  sound  was 
not  unlike  the  salutation  from  a young 
cannon.  Mother  seal  changed  her  mind 
about  eating  American  hunters,  and  I 
was  left  to  continue  my  laborious  pad- 
dling up  the  coast  in  peace. 

AN  evening  breeze  had  now  sprung 
up  and  my  progress  was  rendered 
more  difficult  against  a choppy 
sea.  At  last  I drew  the  canoe  up  along 
the  brown-ribbed  beach  out  of  reach  of 
the  running  tide.  Then  I hauled  in  the 
rope  and  my  fat  prize  at  its  extremity. 
My  seal  was  surely  a whopper ! It  was 
all  I could  do  to  half  lift,  half  drag 
his  carcass  up  to  a hollow  behind  the 
sand-dunes.  Here  I stood  on  the  high- 
est point  and  stretched  myself.  It 
lacked  but  a few  minutes  of  sunset. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  140) 


AIR  RIFLES 

One  Down! 


ONE  shot  from  the  B.  S.  A.  Air  Rifle — and 
Bre  r Rabbit  waits  for  you  to  put  him 
into  the  game  sack.  The  greatest  small- 
game  rifle  on  the  market,  amply  powerful  up 
to  50  yards,  as  accurate  as  the  finest  of  .22 
calibre  “powder”  rifles,  but  safe  to  use  in  settled 
districts. 
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The  B.  S.  A.  air  rifle — not  an  airgun — is  made 
by  the  largest  firearms  factory  in  England  with 
the  same  care  used  in  making  the  British 
service  rifle.  It  has  a specially  rifled  heavy 
steel  barrel  and  shoots  a special  bullet,  not  a 
BB  shot.  Accurate  sights  permitting  of  fine 
changes  for  wind  and  elevation,  little  noise, 
no  powder,  no  smoke,  no  messy  cleaning 
after  shooting  the  rifle. 

Used  by  thousands  of  members  of  air-rifle 
clubs  in  England  for  target  practice. 

The  .177  bore  for  home  target  practice,  the 
.220  bore  for  all  around  shooting.  Various 
models,  stock  lengths,  and  weights.  Descrip- 
tive booklet  at  your  dealers  or 

B.  S.  A.  GUNS,  Limited  : Birmingham,  England 

Sole  Agents  for  U.  S.  A, 

PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Gun  Dept.  20  5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York 

Canadian  Agents 

FRASER  & COMPANY 

10  Hospital  St..  Montreal,  Can. 
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FRANCHOTTE  GUNS  $150 

Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  a shipment 
of  Franchotte  Double  Barrel  Field  Guns 
we  have  made  decided  reductions  in 
prices,  notwithstanding  advice  that  future 
prices  will  he  37%  higher  at  the  factory- 
in  Belgium.  A fine  selection  of  12-gauge, 
weighing  6;4  to  6J4  lbs.  and  20-gauge, 
weighing  5 Va  to  6 lbs,  All  have  fine 
stocks  and  some  Greener  cross  bolts. 
Ejectors  $25  extra. 

BAKER,  MURRAY  & IMBRIE,  Inc. 

97  Chambers  Street  New  York 


CAMPING  OUT 

By  Warren  H.  Miller 

The  book  for  the  wilderness  traveller,  who 
camps  out  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  miles 
from  the  railroad.  Lone  Hiking,  Canoe 
Cruising,  Winter  Camping,  with  Knapsack 
and  Rifle,  Western  Camping.  Tent  Making. 
Adirondack  Cruising. — these  are  samples  o' 
the  chapters  in  this  book.  Written  by  War- 
ren H.  Miller,  for  seven  years  Editor  of  Field 
& Stream,  and  an  experienced  woodsman  and 
big  game  hunter.  If  you  want  to  learn 
modern  Camping,  this  is  the  book  for  you 
Price.  $2.00. 

WARREN  H.  MILLER,  Interlaken,  N.  J. 
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Next  time  try  Pyramid 
Solvent  to  dissolve  smokeless 
powder  residue  quickly,  easily.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165  P Broadway,  Now  York 


Contains  no 
moisture. 


May  be  left 
in  gun. 


SOLVENT 


REISIKC  22  AUTOMATIC 


BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT  FROM 
THE  MANUFACTURER 

Old  fashioned  five-cent  cigars  at  less  than  five  cents, 
and  better  than  ten-cent  ones.  Sent  postpaid. 

LONDRESS,  $4.50;  PERFECTOS,  $4.75; 

DIPLOMATICS,  $5.00  per  100. 

Sample  box  of  25  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $ 1.35 
R.  A.  SMITH  CIGAR  CO.,  Linden  Ave.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

11  Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Made  to  shoot  the  inexpensive  yot  ex- 
tremely accurate  .22  Long  Rifle  R.  F. 
Cartridges,  either  Lesmok,  Smokeless,  or 
Semi-Smokeless.  Cleans  from  breech,  the 
only  correct  way.  6%  in.  Barrel,  weight 
31  ozs.  Magazine  capacity — 12  cartridges. 

The  ideal  gun  for  target  and  small  game 
shooting.  Ask  your  dealer. 


PAT. 

APPLIED 

FOIL. 


MADE  EA 

WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 

deadly  addition  to  the  modem  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels. 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  including  booklet  “Wing  Shooting  Made 
Easy."  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

Hi  West  19th  St.,  IP.  0.  Box  185,  Times  Square,  Ne*  York 
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HUNTING  & FISHING  IN  LOUISIANA 

(CONTINUED  from  page  109) 


substantial.  In.  some  places  we  fished 
in  twenty  to  forty  feet  of  water;  still 
fishing  for  sheepshead.  You  have  to 
know  how  to  fish  for  them  as  they  are 
bait  stealers.  Keep  the  hook  moving 
slowly  and  quietly  up  and  down  about 
a foot  from  the  bottom,  then  hook  strong 
at  the  slightest  indication  of  a strike. 

They,  as  well  as  the  red  fish,  are  game 
to  the  finish.  When  hooked  they  dart 
along  the  bottom  and  throw  themselves 
on  their  sides.  It  is  then  a tussle  of 
short  pulls  and  lengthening  line,  but  as 
their  mouths  are  strong  and  bony,  they 
admit  of  strong  pulls  to  land.  Our 
custom  was  to  kill  and  bleed  all  fish 
brought  to  boat  except  those  we  wanted 
to  keep  alive  in  the  wells. 

Five  of  us  landed  fifty  sheepshead  and 
as  many  reds  in  an  hour,  and  the  larg- 
est, which  was  caught  by  the  Catholic 
Father,  weighed  six  pounds  plus.  We 
then  moved  in  over  the  oyster  reefs  for 
speckled  trout,  red  fish  and  croakers. 
We  caught  all  different  kinds  in  great 
numbers.  However,  hammer-head 
sharks  broke  our  lines,  and  larger 
sharks  took  some  of  our  fish  off  our 
hooks,  leaving  only  the  heads  to  be 
landed.  But  by  evening  we  were  well 
loaded. 

I hooked  many  clumps  of  oysters  from 
the  reefs,  and  cracked  and  ate  them. 
They  were  delicious  from  the  shells 
without  any  seasoning,  as  they  were 
salty  from  the  water.  We  left  our  sur- 
plus fish  for  the  families  on,  the  island, 
but  took  a goodly  store  on  board  and 
filled  our  fish  ice  chest  with  them, 
cleaned  and  ready  for  the  pan. 

Our  next  day  was  for  a prairie  rabbit 
hunt  on  the  Chenier  Caminada.  In 
this  I took  no  part,  but  the  party 
brought  in  twenty  pairs  and  they  fur- 
nished a delicious  change  of  food  in 
stews  with  dumplings. 

In  flambeauing  for  the  prairie  and 
marsh  rabbits  along  the  bayous  and 
shallow  inlets,  several  deer  were  sighted 
by  the  rabbit  hunters,  and  several  dozen 
enormous  edible  bull  frogs  were  brought 
to  boat.  No  deer  were  killed,  as  all 
game  laws  were  strictly  observed,  but  we 
aw  several  swimming  across  the  bayous 
in  the  early  mornings,  making  for  the 
lowland  feeding  grounds,  and  it  took 
courage  to  refrain  from  shooting  them. 


ning  cruising  among  the  different  is- 
lands. As  only  one  more  day  of  open 
season  remained  for  duck  shooting,  we 
decided  to  drop  over  into  Lafourche 
Parish  through  the  Southwestern 
Louisiana  canal  into  Bayou  Bleu 
where  we  were  assured  of  particularly 
fine  French  duck  shooting  and  possibly 
geese  on  the  prairie  mud  flats. 

This  was  a particularly  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  while  others  of  the 
party  were  taking  their  nap  in  the 
cabin,  the  writer  took  his  mattress  and 
blankets  on  the  upper  deck  and  lay 
above  the  bow  where  he  could  look  out 
over  the  wide  expanses  of  shallow 
bays,  and  sand  and  marsh  islands.  The 
sky  and  water  were  deep  blue,  and 
with  the  brown  marshes  and  golden 
sand  reefs,  dotted  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  stunted  green  live  oaks,  the 
panorama  was  particularly  soothing 
and  pleasing. 

i 

WE  reached  our  new  hunting 
ground  about  midnight,  and  by 
half  past  three  A.  M.  we  were 
aboard  our  dingey  with  pirogues  at- 
tached and  on  our  way  through  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  canal  to  Bayou 
Bleu.  By  daylight  we  were  all  scat- 
tered in  our  several  natural  blinds  and 
this  was  truly  mallard  and  canvas- 
back  day — but  we  saw  no  geese.  Peli- 
cans, cranes,  droves  of  snipe  and  many 
mud  hens  were  plentiful. 

The  country  was  open  save  for  hum- . 
mocks  of  marsh  grass  and  roso,  and  the 
mallard  and  canvas-back  were  in  flight 
for  the  wooded  ponds  far  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  less  than  two  hours’  shoot- 
ing each  member  of  the  party  had  his 
limit  of  mallard  and  canvas-back, 
about  equally  divided,  and  every  bird 
represented  a separate  shot.  Our  en- 
thusiasm for  further  hunting  was  on 
the  wane,  and  all  decided  to  work  our 
way  leisurely  back  to  Grand  Island 
for  our  last  night’s  rest  in  our  big 
comfortable  four-post  bedtsi.  While 
game  and  fish  were  plentiful,  none  of 
it  was  wasted.  We  had  ample  facili- 
ties for  packing  and  keeping,  and  after 
distributing  goodly  quantities  to  our 
friends,  each  had  sufficient  for  a week’s 
supply  for  his  own  family. 


I roamed  about  on  the  island  Cam- 
nada  and  found  many  abandoned  graves 
of  the  poor  people  who  had  died  in  the 
great  storm.  But  one  house  remains 
on  the  island,  and  this  is  occupied  by  a 
Portuguese,  his  wife  and  ten  fine, 
healthy  children.  They  seemed  happy 
and  contented;  but  as  they  could  not 
speak  English  and  I could  not  speak 
Portuguese,  I could  not  find  out  how 
they  amused  themselves  or  where  they 
sought  diversion.  They  had  in  prepa- 
ration an  acre  or  two  for  cucumber 
hills,  the  soil  of  the  island  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  cucumber  culture. 

Our  boat  was  now  laden  with  sup- 
plies of  game  and  sea  food,  and  we  de- 
cided to  spend  the  afternoon  and  eve- 


FUR  FARMING  FOR 
PERSIAN  LAMB 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  111) 
pounds  of  31-inch  long  staple  is  the 
most  any  Karakul  has  ever  produced, 
but  being  free  from  the  fat  and  dirt 
of  the  fleece  of  our  domestic  sheep  this 
is  an  enormous  yield.  Under  proper 
grading  and  when  of  sufficient  length 
Karakul  wool  brings  a higher  price 
than  does  the  wool  of  our  domestic 
breeds. 

The  Karakul  Desert  Sheep,  which  for 
centuries  have  had  to  compete  with  the 
camel  and  the  burro,  will  thrive  and  ac- 
cumulate fat  on  pastures  that  would 
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starve  our  domestic  breeds.  Short- 
lived weeds  and  the  Sacksaul  brush 
closely  resembling  the  chemisa  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  is  all  these  ani- 
mals have  had  to  feed  on.  During  the 
entire  summer  past  we  grazed  our 
sheep  in  Fresno  County  on  alkali  weeds 
and  they  did  well,  and  such  brush  as 
Chemica,  Rabbit  Brush,  Trefoil,  Tree 
Lupine,  Silver  Lupine,  Wild  Radish, 
Scotch  Heather  and  Lathyr  is  relished 
by  them.  The  Karakul  sheep  will  en- 
able us  to  reclaim  millions  of  acres  of 
land  practically  valueless  to-day. 

In  point  of  hardiness  no  domestic 
animals  in  America  can  compete  with 
the  Karakul  except  the  burro  and  the 
Mexican  goat.  Our  farmers  who  are 
anxiously  seeking  for  the  most  effec- 
tive means  by  which  to  destroy  John- 
son grass,  Bermuda  grass,  Morning 
Glory,  Thistles,  etc.,  will  find  the  Kar- 
akul of  inestimable  value. 

The  Karakul  sheep  are  mixed  hy- 
brids, native  to  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia. 

They  have  been  raised  for  years  by 
savage  natives,  who  know  nothing  about 
scientific  breeding  and  are  consequent- 
ly in-bred  and  cross-bred;  there  is  no 
fixed  type  in  their  native  country. 

It  has  taken,  eight  years  of  selective 
breeding  in  this  country  to  get  a sem- 
blance of  type. 

They  are  now  being  bred  of  two 
types : 

The  Karakul  Arabi,  or  smaller  type. 

The  Karakul  Doozbai,  or  larger  type. 
We  also  have  certain  specimens  that 
can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
intermediate  type. 

They  will  stand  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  and  will  thrive 
in  any  country  as  long  as  their  pasture 
is  well  drained. 

There  are  500  known  varieties  of 
weeds  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Karakul  will  eat  490  of  them. 

There  is  as  yet  no  registry  of  Kara- 
kul sheep  and  the  types  are  not  fixed, 
therefore  we  sell  only  tested  Karakuls 
where  breeders  choose  to  raise  them 
for  Persian,  fur  only. 

As  mutton  producers: 

They  are  the  hardiest  and  best  rust- 
lers of  the  sheep  family  and  will  thrive 
on  range  which  would  not  sustain  our 
native  sheep.  During  the  terrible 
drought  of  New  Mexico  during  1918, 
where  our  flocks  were  pasturing,  even 
the  goats  did  not  show  anywhere  near 
the  hardiness  of  the  Karakuls. 

Their  lambs  are  exceptionally  strong 
at  birth,  will  mature  about  one-third 
earlier  than  those  of  our  native  sheep 
and  are  equal  in  size  to  our  largest 
native  breeds.  In  fact,  the  largest  of 
the  Doozbai  Karakuls,  greatly  excel. 

Being  free  of  the  woolly  taste  of  our 
native  sheep,  the  fat  which  is  the  but- 
ter of  Central  Asia,  is  ideal  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  Remember  Karakuls  re- 
•quire  no  feeding  to  accumulate  great 
quantities  of  fat.  The  meat  of  the 
Karakul  is  free  from  the  sheepy  taste 
and  has  a delicious  flavor  of  its  own. 

They  belong  to  the  broadtail  and  not 
to  the  fat-rump  breeds,  and  the  fat  is 
better  distributed  over  the  carcass  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Persian  fat-rump 


It  does  not  look  like  much , but — Say, 
Old  Timer!  how  the  Fish  do  like  it. 

Funny  how  this  “mystery”  spoon  fooled  me,  when  the  wiseacres  came  into 
my  sporting  goods  store  year  after  year  asking  for  "one  split  ring  and  one  treble 
hook” — now  they  are  writing  letters;  one  from  Chicago  says:  “Took  a chance  on 
an  Osprey  Dardevle  No.  Q — fish  not  biting,  so  tried  it  out — seven  Walleyes  in 
a day — one  over  ten  and  a quarter  pounds — getting  them  when  no  one  else  could 
— send  me  three  Dardevle  Spoons  No.  g — don’t  like  to  be  without  one.” 


Add  one  split  ring  to  one  treble  hook  and  it  becomes  a Magic  Bait. 

The  chap  that  invented  this  magic  bait  gave  it  that  wobblin’,  floppin’, 
splashin’  action — that  the  Walleyes,  Pickerel  and  Bass  can’t  resist. 


I’ve  used  pretty  near  all  other  lures, 


6541  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicaco,  111. 

August  16th,  1920. 

Mr.  Lou.  J.  E.ppinger, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — 

A few  weeks  ago,  I stopped  in  Duluth  on  my 
way  to  Sand  Point  Lake,  Minn.,  to  get  a fishing 
license  and  was  induced  by  the  Hardware  Dealer 
where  I got  the  license,  to  buy  one  of  your  spoon 
hooks — it  was  an  Osprey  Dardevle  No.  9. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I did  not  fancy  the  thing  very 
much,  but  as  one  of  my  mottos  is,  “I'll  try  any- 
thing once”  I bought  the  lure  and  carried  it  with 
me  to  the  lake.  As  I had  a goodly  assortment 

of  spoon  hooks  and  wobblers  and  spinners,  1 did 
not  use  this  one,  as  I had  more  faith  in  the  ones 
I was  using. 

On  the  third  day,  however,  I decided  to  give  this 
spoon  a chance  as  the  fish  were  not  biting  very 
well  and  I had  tried  about  all  my  other  lures.  It 
certainly  brought  a decided  change  for  the  better, 
for  I had  gone  only  a little  ways  when  a nice 

big  Wall-eyed  pike  struck  and  was  hooked  beauti- 
fully. To  make  a long  story  short,  I caught  about 
six  more  Wall-eyed  pike  in  w'hat  was  left  of  the 

day,  one  of  them  weighed  10%  lbs.  after  being  out 
of  the  water  24  hours.  Needless  to  say,  I used  no 
other  hook  afterwards  and  I was  getting  them  when 
no  one  else  could  show  anything  else  for  their  day's 
work. 

I finally  lost  it — what  kind  of  fish  that  got  i‘, 

I don't  know.  First  I thought  it  was  a big  Wall- 
eye for  it  came  to  the  boat  like  a log,  but  it  d:tl 
not  act  like  a log  when  it  got  to  the  boat — some- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  tussle  that  followed  and 

my  line  broke.  I never  layed  eyes  on  the  fish 

once.  It  was  an  awful  blow  to  me  to  lose  this 

hook,  as  the  others  I had  were  not  one-two-three 
with  this  one. 

As  a rule  I do  not  like  to  say  anything  about 
a certain  bait,  for  I am  somewhat  inclined  to  think 
one  bait  is  about  as  good  as  another,  but  the  difference 
here  was  so  distinct  and  marked  that  it  was  im- 

possible to  help  but  notice  it.  I tried  to  buy 
another  one  here  in  town,  but  they  don't  seem  to 
handle  them  here.  I would  like  to  have  you  send 
me  C.  O.  D. , three  of  those  Dardevle  Spoons  No.  9, 
as  I expect  to  go  on  another  trip  and  don't  like 
to  be  without  one. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  J.  Boekholt. 


but  no  other  bait  that  I’ve  seen  went 
out  as  far  and  true  to  get  as 
many  strikes  as  this  one.  You 
can  zip  the  Osprey  Dardevle 
against  the  wind,  with  a heavy 
line  and  a low  grade  reel. 

Mind  you,  I don’t  say  that 
other  lines  won’t  catch  fish,  but  I 
do  string  along  with  friend  Boek- 
holt— read  his  letter  here  at  the 
side — because  he  “expects  to  go 
on  another  trip  and  don’t  like  to1 
be  without  one.” 

Did  you  notice  how  it  took  a 
“Walleye”  with  a “tassle”  to  get 
that  first  one  from  Boekholt  and 
how  he  tried  to  get  another 
Dardevle  pronto? 

Try  your  dealer.  If  he  is 
sold  out  of  Osprey  Dardevles,  I’ll 
send  one  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  postpaid,  for  85  cents. 

Made  in  26  different  finishes,  all 
proven  successful.  The  one  shown 
above  is  one  of  the  killers.  Solid 
brass,  weight  1 oz.,  length  3^2 
inches,  width  1 inch. 

It  wiggles,  and  wobbles,  and 
whirls. 

Casts  further  than  other  baits, 
with  less  effort.  Rides  high  or 
low,  controlled  by  your  rod  and 
reel. 


Have  you  ever  read  the  dope 
on  Osprey  Silk  Casting  Lines? 

“Osprey”  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won’t  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot 
through  the  guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anything 
except  rough  or  cracked  guides.  “Osprey”  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  ten 
years. 


15-lb.  test  $2.00 
26-lb.  test  3.25 


20-lb.  test  $2.75 
Post  Paid 


23-lb.  test 
30-lb.  test 


300 

3-75 


The  26  and  30-lb.  test  are  suitable  for  salt  water  fishing  as  well  as  muscal- 
longe  and  other  large  fish.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Samples  and 
dope  sheet. 

LOU.  J.  EPPINGER 

68  East  Congress  Street,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Prentiss- W abets  Stove  Company 


Make  Your  Row  Boat 
Into  a Power  Boat 

By  means  of  this  dur- 
able Lockwood -Ash 
motor  every  row  boat 
is  easily  made  into  a 
power  craft  economi- 
cal to  operate. 

It  is  designed  for  fishermen,  hunters, 
boat-livery  men  and  vacationists. 

Our  30-Day  Trial  Plan  is  Explained 
in  Our  Booklet.  Send  for  it. 

Lockwood -Ash  Motor  Company 
2103  Jackson  St.  Jackson,  Mich.  (80) 


tockwoop-ash 

marine  Engines  -iaia 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  witn  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
water  and  weeds. 

The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOG  FREE-ORDER  BY  MAIL 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.,  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

I am  in  a position  to  tie  any  quantity  of 
Trout  Flies  for  the  Trade  or  private  indi- 
viduals in  America  and  Canada.  I can  tie 
all  the  American  and  Canadian  patterns  or 
any  special  pattern  to  order.  These  flies 
are  not  factored  as  so  many  are.  They  are 
all  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  are  tied  here 
on  the  premises. 

Immediate  and  prompt  attention  given  to 
all  orders. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 

A trial  solicited. 

L.  KEEGAN 

(Specialist  in  Fly  Tying) 

3 INNS  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  IRELAND 


sheep  with  which  the  Karakul  is  some- 
times confused.  They  are  able  to  pro- 
duce as  much  fat  on  weeds  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time  as  native  sheep 
fed  on  alfalfa  and  milo  maize.  See 
tests  made  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Wy- 
att, treasurer  of  the  Panhandle  & 
Southwestern  Stock  Men’s  Association, 
vice-president,  First  National  Bank  of 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  pelts  of  the  lambs  of  this  type, 
which  die  unavoidably,  are  worth  from 
$4  to  $10  each,  which,  in  a season’s 
lambing,  is  a point  worth  considering. 
Among  those  prematurely  born,  one 
often  finds  skins  of  rare  value  called 
broadtail,  baby  lamb,  unborn  lamb,  etc., 
often  valued  at  $20  wholesale.  The 
ewes  are  not  slaughtered  to  obtain  this 
fur  as  some  dishonest  furriers  say. 


AS  fur  producers : They  are  the  only 
sheep  which  produce  valuable  fur. 
The  dressed  skins  of  the  Karakul 
lambs  are  known  on  the  fur  market 
as  Persian  lamb,  Broadtail,  Baby  Lamb, 
Karakul,  Astrakhan,  and  Krimmer. 
The  different  grades  depend  on  the 
tightness  of  curl,  lustre,  and  degree  of 
pigmentation. 

The  so-called  Persian  sheep  of  this 
country  is  not  a fur  producing  sheep  at 
all  unless  crossed  with  Karakul  rams. 
The  name  “Persian  Lamb”  comes  from 
the  fact  that  Persians  were  the  first  to 
export  Karakul  skins  to  Europe. 

A good  skin  from  a lamb  two  or 
three  days  old  with  short  hair,  tight 
curls  and  good  lustre  is  worth  from  $10 
to  $20  in  wholesale  lots. 

Furs  with  more  open  curl  and  less 
lustre  sell  for  prices  ranging  from  $5 
to  $10  each. 

A good  fur-producing  Karakul  ram 
will  produce  lambs  with  just  as,  good 
fur  when  bred  to  a native  coarse-wool 
ewe,  which  has  no  fine  wool  admix- 
ture, as  when  bred  to  a Karakul  ewe 
free  from  fine  wool.  If  a Karakul  ewe 
has  fine  wool  besides  coarse  wool,  she 
will  not  produce  so  good  a skin  as  a 
domestic  coarse-wool  ewe  would  if  free 
from  fine  wool. 

Tight  pipe-like  curl  and  high  lustre 
are  what  make  the  fur  valuable 
The  United  States,  according 
circular  issued  by  the  Department 
Agriculture  in  1912,  imports  $14,000,- 
000  worth  of  these  furs  each  year. 

There  is  a big  future  in  raising 
Karakul  sheep  of  either  variety  for 
breeding  stock  before  any  will  be 
slaughtered  for  fur  in  this  country. 

If  you  want  a ram  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mutton,  almost  any  good  big 
Karakul  ram  will  prove  satisfactory 
and  you  will  find  your  lambs  to  be 
strong,  vigorous,  good  rustlers  and 
quick  maturing  besides  producing  As- 
trakhan fur. 

If  you  want  a ram  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fur,  it  is  safest  to  buy  only  a 
tested  ram  who  has  produced  progeny 
with  the  tight  curled  fur  of  Persian 
Lamb  grade  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 

It  is  important  that  the  native  ewes 
used  for  crossing  be  free  from  fine  un- 
derwool, and  he  the  coarse-wool  class, 
such  as  Navajos,  Mexican  Hairy,  Cori- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  144) 
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DOCTOR  HENSHALL’S 
EUROPEAN  TRIP 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  113) 

cherished  idyl  of  our  youthful  days. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  rugged 
grandeur  and  extensive  range  of  the 
Rockies,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Cascades,  the  Alps  do  not  impress  one 
with  the  awe  and  wonder  and  sublimity 
so  vividly  and  graphically  described  by 
former  enthusiasts.  But  as  the  Alpine 
system  is  more  circumscribed,  and  has 
more  beautiful  valleys  and  many 
charming  lakes,  and  its  slopes  dotted 
with  villages  and  hamlets,  the  general 
effect  is  rather  one  of  romantic  beauty 
and  poetic  loveliness. 

From  Lucerne  we  went  direct  to 
Paris  by  way  of  Basle,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Switzerland,  France  and  Germany. 
The  most  notable  thing  we  could  learn 
about  Basle,  and  one  that  should  inter- 
est those  who  favor  the  “more  daylight” 
scheme  of  certain  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, is, related  as  follows:  A very  sin- 

gular custom  formerly  prevailed  in 
Basle  of  keeping  their  clocks  one  hour 
in  advance  of  those  of  other  cities  of 
Europe.  Various  reasons  are  given  for 
this  singular  custom,  which  was  a part 
of  the  religion  of  the  people.  One  rea- 
son was  that  they  were  lazier  than 
other  people,  and  adopted  this  habit  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  up 
to  time.  Another,  that  the  attempt  of 
an  enemy  to  surprise  the  city  was  de- 
feated by  the  town  clock  striking  one 
instead  of  twelve;  the  conspirators  in 
the  town,  thinking  they  were  an  hour 
too  late,  failed  to  keep  their  appoint- 
ment. The  citizens  in  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  event,  ever  after  kept  the 
clock  an  hour  ahead  of  time.  Another 
reason  was,  that  the  clock  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  hands  forced  for- 
ward, and  the  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple refused  to  have  them  changed. 
These  several  reasons  seem  to  possess 
more  weight  than  some  advocated  at 
the  present  time  for  the  “more  day- 
light” deb'~ion. 

LONGWORTH  and  I had  been  an- 
ticipating our  visit  to  Paris,  not 
so  much  for  improving  our  minds 
or  for  the  pleasure  of  sight-seeing,  as 
for  the  material  but  pressing  need  of 
procuring  something  really  worth  while 
and  fit  to  eat.  In  Spain,  Algiers,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy  we  had  a sur- 
feit of  boiled  fish,  boiled  meats,  and 
worst  of  all  boiled  chicken,  poulet.  We 
had  come  to  loathe  the  ghastly  white 
poulet  with  white  sauce  and  artichokes. 
The  chicken,  old  or  young,  even  at  the 
best  hotels,  was  never  baked,  nor  roast- 
er, nor  broiled,  nor  fried,  nor  stewed 
with  dumplings! — but  just  boiled.  Once 
in  a while  the  remains,  or  left-overs, 
were  served  as  a fricassee,  for  which 
we  were  duly  thankful.  Occasionally 
it  was  squabs,  but  they  were  also 
boiled,  and  served  with  white  sauce  and 
artichokes. 

After  trying  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Paris  for  a few  days,  the  inevitable  and 
ubiquitous  boiled  chicken  again  bobbed 
up  under  the  guise  of  capon  or  chapon. 


That  Critical  Moment 

Your  Tackle  To  Choose 

Winter  on  the  run.  Soon  — trout  in  the 
streams — bass  in  the  lakes — stripers  in  the 
breakers. 

Have  you  your  Thomas  rod  ? Hardy  and 
vomHofe  Reels,  Halford  and  Cuttyhunk 
Dine,  Imported  Dry  Flies,  O’Shaugnessy 
Hooks,  Stark  Tackle  Box? 

Or  repairs  to  make  ? Do  it  now ! 


VON  LENGERKE 

414  Madison  Avenue  -/y  ^ ^ 


DETMOLD,  Inc. 

New  York  City 


incorporate® 

.New  York  i 


TENTOBED 


A Tent  and  Bed  Combined 

Tentobeds  are  the  most  practical  for 
tourists  and  people  desiring  to  camp. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  as 
shown  is  made  especially  to  use  with 
Auto.  Other  style  is  suitable  for  sleep- 
ing on  porch  or  lawn.  Tentobeds  roll  up 
in  a small  package,  very  light  in  weight, 
can  be  put  up  in  5 minutes,  require  no 
stakes  or  poles.  Water-proof  and  Insect- 
proof. 

The  beds  are  very  comfortable  to  sleep 
in.  They  save  the  price  they  cost  in 
hotel  bills  in  a few  days.  You  are  in- 
dependent and  not  oDliged  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  prices  often  demanded  of 
tourists. 

On  sale  by  reliable  dealers.  We  will  mail  you  on  request  literature  fully  describing  Tentobeds, 
also  our  Autobed,  made  to  use  inside  of  auto. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  11  TENTOBED  COMPANY  33°CHICAGO,  ^LLeVard 


**//\  1 f d ^ /Y  **OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

ma  olown  CaiweA  -seskd 

IN  rips  or  smooth  water,  an  “Old  Town”  is 
the  ideal  canoe  for  sportsmen.  It  floats  as 
lightly  as  an  autumn  leaf.  Every  stroke  of 
the  paddle  gets  instant  response.  The  shal- 
lowest streams  are  open  for  your  explora 
tion.  An  “Old  Town”  is  the 
staunchest,  lightest  little  craft  ; 
ever  paddled.  Write  for  catalog. 

3,000  canoes  in  stock.  $67  up 
from  dealer  or  factory. 


"—and  not  a drop  to  drink” 

Every  sportsman  sooner  or  later  runs 
into  a situation  where  he  would  give  a 
lot  for  a drink  of  cool,  clear  water  from 
a desert  water-bag. 

The  ages-old  principle  of  water  evapo- 
ration makes  this  water-bag  refrigerate 
its  2 gallons  of  water. 

You  may  not  be  crossing  the  Sahara, 
but  you  should  foresee  the  many  times— 
duck  hunting  on  salty  marshes,  hiking 
through  timber,  in  camp  or  crossing  the 
prairie — that  a cool,  refreshing  draught 
will  renew  your  pep. 


FARRELLYS 

DESERT 

WATER^ 

BAG  T 


. - J 


2 Gallon  Capacity 

$2.00 


Farrelly’s  Sporting 
Goods  Store 
206  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Hotter  The  Weather 
The  Cooler  The  Water 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Anglei 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 


F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St.  John’B,  Newfoundland 
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JAMISON’S 

FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 


LOOKS  LIKE  A FISH 

ACTS  LIKE  A FISH 

It  catches  more  fish  and  bigger  fish  than 
any  other  fly  rod  lure  known.  Ask  anyone 
who  has  used  it.  Exquisitely  finished  in 
beautiful  designs  that  are  exact  imitations 
of  real  living  minnows.  Can  hardly  be  told 
from  one.  Made  in  Silver  Shiner,  Golden 
Shiner,  Red  Side  Minnow,  Yellow  Perch, 
Red  Head-  with  White  Body,  All  White,  All 
Yellow  and  All  Red. 

Large  Bass  size,  254  in.  long)  ce 
Small  Bass  size,  l-H  in.  longvo:,c- 
Trout  size,  in.  long  \ each 

Four  in  vest  pocket  compartment  box, 
$2.60 

Send  stamp  far  catalog  of  Baits,  Flics, 
Lines,  Leaders,  Etc. 

W.  J.  JAMISON  CO. 

Dept.  S 736  So.  California  Avenue, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HAND-ADJUSTABLE 
RIGIDITY  ASSURED 


A ichors 
to  the 
Axle 


Price 

Com- 

plete 

$15.00 


This  “De  Moin”  Tour  Bed  makes 
your  tonneau  into  a bed  in  two  minutes 
time.  Your  hotel  bill  for  one  week-end 
pays  the  original  cost.  Rigidity  of  bed 
adjusted  by  the  straps  that  anchor  to 
the  axles — front  legs  rest  on  floor  of 
driver’s  seat — rear  legs  on  floor  ’neath 
rear  seats.  Bed  is  made  of  heavy  O.  D. 
duck — clean,  strong,  durable. 

Send  for  Tourists ' complete  catalogue. 

Des  Moines  Tent  and  Awning  Co. 

913-915  Walnut  Street 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


nxed  up  snug  and  tight,  abs< 

I MARBLE’S 


FIX  THAT  PUNCTURE 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


r That  puncture  can  be  in  a rubber  or  leather  ! 
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Then  we  heard  of  an  apartment  hotel 
kept  by  an  American,  where  we  en- 
gaged a suite  of  rooms  and  lived  happy 
ever  after.  He  directed  us  to  a res- 
taurant at  the  end  of  the  short  street 
that  catered  to  Americans,  and  where 
at  dinner  on  the  first  day  we  enjoyed 
tender  and  juicy  beefsteaks;  rare,  and 
cooked  to  the  queen’s  taste,  and  served 
with  mushrooms  and  baked  potato,  com 
bread  and  other  things  long  forgotten. 

“This  is  fine,”  said  my  friend,  “and 
if  we  could  have  buckwheat  cakes  and 
sausage  for  breakfast,  life  would  be 
worth  living.”  Then,  like  lightning 
from  a clear  sky  the  waiter  said: 

“Buckveet,  ble  noir,  oui,  oui,  can 
’ave,  messieures,  sauciesse,  oui,  oui,  de- 
jeuner, can  ’ave!”  And  so,  next  morn- 
ing, and  for  many  mornings  after,  we 
had  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage,  and 
soft-boiled  eggs  served  in  a way  that 
reminded  us  daily  of  home,  sweet  home ! 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  after 
our  arrival  in  Paris  was  to  visit  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  it  was  our 
privilege  and  great  pleasure  to  ex- 
amine the  type  specimens  of  black  bass 
from  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
still  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
The  oldest  was  a small-mouth  black 
bass  sent  to  Lacepede,  the  French 
ichthyologist,  in  1802,  who  named  it 
Micropterus  dolomieu.  We  also  ex- 
amined the  several  specimens  of  both 
small-mouth  and  large-mouth  -black  bass 
sent  to  Paris  twenty  years  later  by  Le 
Sueur  and  Milbert,  French  naturalists, 
when  traveling  in  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  not  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  fish  fauna  of  our  coun- 
try by  American  naturalists.  For  this 
reason  the  twio  most  important  amd 
most  characteristic  game-fishes  of 
America  have  received  generic  and  spe- 
cific scientific  names  wholly  erroneous, 
inappropriate  and  misleading,  and  in  no 
sense  descriptive.  The  generic  title, 
Micropterus,  was  bestowed  through  mis- 
conception and  misapprehension.  The 
small-mouth  bass  bears  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman,  Dolomieu,  while  the  large- 
mouth  bass  was  christened  salmoides, 
meaning  salmon-like.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  they  must  assume  these  ob- 
jectionable names  in  deference  to  the 
immutable  law  of  priority,  now  and 
forever,  world  without  end. 

However,  in  the  last  anaylsis,  it  is 
aipparent  that  the  angler  need  pay  no 
attention  to  these  Greco-Franco-Latin 
names,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  as  the 
lawyers  have  it,  incompetent,  irrele- 
vant and  immaterial  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  and  he  can  very  well  rest 
content  with  the  vernacular  and  de- 
scriptive names  of  small-mouth  black 
bass  and  large-mouth  black  bass.  And 
by  the  same  token  the  salt  water  angler 
can  enjoy  the  capture  of  the  fluke  and 
the  flounder,  whose  familiar  names  are 
household  words,  and  should  not  worry 
about  their  full-dress,  scientific  society 
names  of  Glyptocephalus  cynoglossus 
and  Pseudopleuronectes  americanus. 


AFTER  leaving  the  Museum,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  we  visited, 
also  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  the 
Sorbonne,  the  University,  the  Libraries, 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


Polytechnique,  School  of  Medicine  and 
other  educational  institutions.  In  the 
city  proper,  in  company  with  friends, 
we  devoted  much  of  our  time  to  the 
Louvre  and  other  art  galleries.  We 
also  visited  the  Hotel  Cluny,  with  its 
historical  collections,  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  with  the  remarkable  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  and  other  places  of  note. 
They  were  all  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive, but  we  loved  to  linger  in  the 
Louvre,  whose  art  treasures  were  a 
never-ending  delight.  The  gem  of  the 
Louvre  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Mona 
Lisa.  This  easel-picture  was  a half 
length  portrait  of  the  third  wife  of 
Zanobi  del  Giocondo.  Her  fascinating 
and  mystic  smile  has  captivated  and 
enraptured  innumerable  art-loving  en- 
thusiasts. At  odd  times  we  sauntered 
through  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  drove 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  for 
a change  we  strolled  along  the  boule- 
vards or  visited  the  wonderful  shops 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Rivoli,  Royale 
and  other  busy  streets,  and  admired  the 
fine  displays  of  jewelry,  ornaments, 
bric-a-brac  and  attractive  rarities  seen 
no  where  else  but  in  Paris. 

One  did  not  have  far  to  go  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  evening.  Theaters  of  every 
degree  of  excellence  or  mediocrity  were 
numerous,  from  those  for  grand  opera, 
opera  bouffe  and  legitimate  -drama  to 
those  for  vaudeville  and  the  cafe 
chantant.  The  best  vaudeville  thea- 
ters furnished  a repertoire  of  pleasing 
acts  by  the  best  artistes  in  the  pro- 
fession, some  of  whom  never  left 
Paris.  Houses  like  the  Folies  Bergere 
and  the  Moulin  Rouge  did  not  rank  so 
high,  but  could  be  compared  favorably 
with  the  American  vaudeville  of  the 
present  day.  Then  came  the  music 
halls,  cabarets,  restaurants  and  the 
cafe  chantant,  where  one  could  smoke 
or  indulge  in  refreshment  while  enjoy- 
ing the  performance. 

There  were  public  balls  from  the 
most  select  and  fashionable  to  the  stu- 
dent balls  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and 
dancing  in  the  restaurants  and  cabarets, 
and  'of  a character  to  suit  the  fastidious 
or  those  more  easily  pleased;  but  while 
there  was  much  gayety  and  hilarity  in- 
dulged in,  I have  seen  more  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  our  own  restaurants  and 
cabarets  of  the  present  day  than  in 
those  of  Paris.  During  our  visit  the 
“can-can”  was  the  vogue  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  while  the  dancing  was 
conducted  with  much  vigor  and  merri- 
ment, ond  some  high  kicking,  there  was 
really  nothing  objectionable,  and  noth- 
ing quite  so  immodest  as  the  “shimmy” 
of  our  own  Jazz  dances.  Paris  is  gay, 
but  not  so  wicked  as  other  European 
capitals,  or  for  that  matter  as  some  of 
our  -own  largest  cities,  notwithstanding 
a prevalent  opinion  to  the  contrary. 
While  the  grisettes  and  cocottes,  or 
shop  and  working  girls  of  Paris,  could 
not,  as  a class,  be  considered  handsome, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  quite  chic  and 
attractive,  were  always  dressed  neatly 
and  in  exceeding  good  taste,  and  on  the 
streets  conducted  themselves  with  mod- 
esty and  decorum,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  our 
own  pretty  girls  in  this  demoralized  age. 
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THE  mercurial  and  amusement-lov- 
ing character  of  Parisians  is  best 
exhibited  on  the  boulevards  in  the 
evening,  and  more  especially  after  the 
closing  of  the  theaters.  Then,  every 
table  in  front  of  the  restaurants  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  gay  populace  and  visitors, 
talking  and  chatting,  smoking  and 
drinking  and  eating,  as  they  watch 
the  throng  promenading  along  the  wide 
sidewalks. 

Paris  is  the  handsomest  city  in  the 
world  owing  to  its  magnificent  streets, 
its  fine  buildings  of  uniform  height,  and 
the  absence  of  skyscrapers,  street  cars, 
railroads  and  trolley  poles  in  the  cen- 
tral and  business  districts.  Some  day, 
and  not  far  distant,  our  own  tracks  and 
street  cars  will  go  to  the  scrap  heap 
and  be  replaced  with  comfortable  motor 
busses.  The  hatred  of  everything  Ger- 
man was  very  manifest  in  Paris,  and 
was  exhibited  at  every  opportunity.  The 
Wagner  opera  of  Lohengrin  was  an- 
nounced to  begin  a season  at  the  opera 
house  during  our  stay,  but  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  initial  performance  was 
to  begin  thousands  of  students  and 
other  young  men,  armed  with  clubs  and 
staves,  after  parading  on  the  boule- 
vards surrounded  the  opera  house  and 
compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  hated 
German  opera.  And  inasmuch  as  our 
tickets  were  useless  for  that  occasion 
we  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the 
cafes  chantants  along  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

In  our  European  experience,  opera, 
whether  serious,  bouffe  or  comic,  was 
nowhere  more  appreciated  and  better 
supported  than  in  Paris,  and  nowhere 
had  we  seen  it  as  well  rendered  or  pre- 
sented. The  poorest  operatic  per- 
formances we  had  seen  were,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  in  Italy,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  initial  performances  of 
Verdi’s  Othello,  at  Milan.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Italian  singers 
of  any  note  leave  Italy  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  other  more  appreciative  cen- 
ters, where  their  merits  are  recognized 
and  compensation  is  more  liberal. 

The  music  loving  people  of  Spain, 
owing  to  their  sunny  natures,  are  more 
inclined  to  opera  of  a light  or  comic 
character.  In  our  own  country  we  are 
rather  omnivorous  in  our  musical 
tastes,  and  enjoy  everything,  if  meri- 
torious, from  Rossini,  Donizetti  and 
Verdi  to  the  Girl  of  the  Golden  West, 
and  so  on  to  Wang  or  the  Pink  Lady, 
and  nowhere  else  are  artistes  better  ap- 
preciated and  rewarded. 


THE  HAUNTSJOF  THE 
WILD  TURKEY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  104) 

of  course,  the  pioneer  conservationist, 
and  it  is  greatly  due  to  his  Conserva- 
tion Policies,  and  the  inspiration  he 
gave  to  the  young  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try, that  we  have  changed  from  a sys- 
tem of  wanton  destruction  to  one  of  pa- 
triotic conservation. 

The  steadily  increasing  occupation  of 
the  country  and  the  constant  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  are  rapidly  depleting 
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the  ranks  of  the  wild  turkey,  and  espe- 
cially true  is  this  of  the  cut-iover  pine 
lands  of  the  gulf  states.  Therefore,  the 
increasing  interest  in  conservation  is 
particularly  opportune  if  the  welfare  of 
these  inhabitants  of  the  forest  is  to  be 
conserved.  These  cut-over  pine  lands 
are  ideal  turkey  ranges,  and,  if  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  protection  is  afford- 
ed the  birds  in  these  regions,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  wild  turkey  will  extend 
far  into  the  future. 


THE  SLOUGHS  OF 
SOUTHERN  KANSAS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  107 
tragedy  of  the  prairies.  Had  they 
fallen  before  the  rifle  of  some  ruthless 
skin  hunter  or  had  they  been  surround- 
ed by  some  ravening  band  of  starving 
wolves,  and  pulled  down  one  by  one? 
Or  had  they  been  snowed  in,  and  per- 
ished from  the  terrible  cold  of  some 
Kansas  blizzard?  From  the  position  of 
the  skeltons,  I was  inclined  to  the  lat- 
ter view. 

{TRAMPED  for  a long  time  and 
thought  I must  be  near  where  I had 
seen  the  ducks  alighting,  but  I could 
see  no  pond  (the  rushes  here  were 
shoulder  high).  Just  then  a pair  of 
mallards  came  flying  by;  a long  shot, 
and  I missed,  but  at  the  report  of  the 
gun,  with  a roar  of  wings  that  startled 
me,  a vast  flock  of  large  ducks  rose 
from  the  rushes  within  a hundred  yards 
distance,  at  least  a thousand  of  them. 
They  circled  around  several  times  but 
out  of  gun  shot.  Then  a small  portion 
of  them  settled  down  again,  the  bal- 
ance flying  off  towards  the  south.  I 
found  on  examination  they  had  risen 
from  a small  pond  of  deeper  water  that 
was  covered  near  the  shores  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  water  lily  or  wa- 
pato,  on  which  the  ducks  were  feeding; 
the  surface  of  the  pond  being  covered 
with  roots  and  stems  as  if  a drove  of 
hogs  had  been  rooting.  This  pond  earl- 
ier in  the  season  must  have  been  used 
by  hordes  of  erow-ducks,  for  there  was 
a windrow  of  dead  and  rotting  coots 
around  the  entire  rim  of  the  pond, 
where  some  hunter  had  shot  them 
literally  by  the  hundreds,  and  never 
picked  them  up.  Why  any  one  would 
waste  good  ammunition  on  those  worth- 
less creatures,  which  are  neither  “fish, 
flesh  or  fowl,”  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

This  pond  was  connected  by  a creek 
with  another  south  of  it,  and  I quickly 
fixed  a cover  in  the  rushes  beside  the 
creek  and  was  ready.  And  then  the 
ducks  began  to  come  back  in  large 
flocks  and  small  flocks,  singles  and 
pairs,  a continuous  procession.  They 
came  in  very  tame  and  handy,  and  I 
found  they  were  nearly  all  canvas- 
backs  and  veritable  butter  balls  in  fat- 
ness. They  came  so  fast  that  I became 
very  much  excited,  and  shot  very  rag- 
gedly. They  fell  all  around  me,  and  as 
the  water  was  nearly  knee  deep,  in  run- 
ning and  hurrying  to  gather  the  birds, 


I was  soon  wet  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  splashing  water.  Then  I caught  my 
second  wind  and  steadied  down,  and 
shot  much  better. 

When  I left  my  companions  I had  the 
loops  of  my  shooting  vest  filled  with 
shells,  fifty-four  in,  all,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  they  were  all  gone. 
Never  before  nor  since  have  I been  in 
such  a hot  corner.  They  came  in  such 
large  flocks,  and  the  shooting  was  so 
easy,  that  I should  have  killed  and 
gathered  at  least  fifty  ducks,  if  I had 
not  lost  my  nerve.  As  it  was  I gathered 
twenty-eight,  nearly  all  canvas-backs. 
And  there  I was  with  no  shells,  and 
the  ducks  coming  in  by  hundreds  over 
me,  and  all  around  me.  They  settled 
on  the  pond  until  the  water  was  black 
with  them.  Truly  it  was  a sight  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  lover  of  duck 
shooting. 

And  now  the  sun  was  getting  low, 
and  I was  confronted  with  the  task  of 
carrying  that  big  string  of  heavy,  fat 
ducks,  nearly  two  miles  to  join  my  com- 
panions. Filling  the  capacious  pockets 
of  my  hunting  coat  with  all  they  would 
hold,  I tied  the  remaining  ducks  in  a 
bunch,  which  I slung  over  my  shoulder 
across  my  gun  barrels;  then,  with  a 
longing  eye  on  the  streams  of  ducks  still 
coming  in,  I turned  by  back  reluctantly 
on  this  duck  El  Dorado  and  began  my 
weary  tramp  back  the  way  I had  come, 
and  reached  my  party  just  at  sun-down. 
They  had  been  having  fair  success,  but 
my  great  string  of  canvas-backs 
aroused  their  admiration. 

AS  the  evening  shades  began  to  fall, 
the  ducks  and  geese  began  to 
come  in  to  the  pond  to  roost,  but 
the  wind  had  fallen  and  they  did  not 
come  low  enough  for  much  execution, 
although  we  added  several  mallards  to 
our  score,  and  Uncle  Billy,  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  from  a flock  that  passed 
high  over  him,  brought  down  our  first 
speckled  goose.  We  now  had  all  the 
game  we  could  very  well  carry,  so  we 
divided  it  around  among  the  four  of  us, 
and  started  for  the  house.  It  was  get- 
ting quite  dark,  but  as  it  was  only 
about  a hundred  yards  to  the  road  that 
led  to  Mr.  Scott’s,  we  believed  we  would 
have  no  trouble. 

Soon  Andy,  who  was  in  the  lead,  sang 
out:  “Here  is  the  road,”  and  we  went 
contentedly  on  our  way.  We  walked 
and  walked,  but  no  house  appeared  and 
at  last  we  were  forced  to  admit  that 
we  were  lost  on  the  prairie.  We  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  decided  to  follow 
the  road  a little  farther,  and  then  just 
as  we  were  beginning  to  despair,  we 
saw  a faint  light  ahead  of  us. 

On  reaching  it,  we  found  a rude  sod- 
dy,  and  when  George  knocked  at  the 
door,  a rough-looking  foreigner  came 
out  who  could  not  speak  a word  of  Eng- 
lish. George,  who  was  quite  a linguist, 
tried  him  in  Russian  and  German,  but 
he  could  not  make  him  understand.  Fi- 
nally I had  a happy  thought.  Getting 
in  front  of  the  man,  I spread  my  hands 
out  and  said:  “Old  Man  Scott.”  The 
man  immediately  spread  his  hands  and 
nodded  his  head.  Going  into  the  soddy 
he  brought  out  a lantern  and  beckoned 
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for  us  to  follow  him.  After  walking 
a short  distance,  we  came  to  the  back 
furrow  of  a section  line,  down  which  he 
waved  his  hand  and  nodded  his  head, 
then  turned  and  left  us.  So  off  we 
started  again,  down  the  section  line. 
We  walked  a long  distance  and  the 
ducks  were  getting  mighty  heavy  when 
we  came  to  a large  grain  stack,  where 
we  stopped  to  rest. 

Now,  Uncle  Billy  had  cut  one  of  his 
feet  very  badly  before  coming  West, 
and  this  foot  began  to  give  out,  so 
when  we  started  on  again  he  said : 
“You  go  on  boys,  and  I will  stay  here, 
as  long  as  I can  hear  you,  and  if  you 
don’t  strike  the  place,  you  can  come 
back  and  we  will  camp  in  the  stack  till 
morning.” 

We  started  on  again  and  I was  in 
the  lead.  After  going  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  I suddenly  fell  over  a low 
hedge  right  on  top  of  a bunch  of  sleep- 
ing hogs,  who  swiftly  fled  with  many 
grunts  and  snorts  of  terror. 

“Its  all  right  boys,”  I called  back.  “I 
know  right  where  we  are.  Just  behind 
Old  Man  Scott’s  house.  I saw  this 
hedge  and  these  hogs  when  we  left  the 
house  this  morning.”  And  just  then 
Mr.  Scott  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  with  his  lantern  and  gun 
to  signal  us,  as  he  had  reasoned  out 
that  we  were  lost.  It  developed  that 
the  road  forked  at  the  pond’s  edge  and 
we  had  followed  the  shore  in  a curve 
until  we  were  at  least  two  miles  off 
our  course. 

With  a sigh  of  relief  we  piled  our 
ducks  and  single  goose  on  the  porch 
floor,  and  they  made  an  imposing  sight. 
I do  not  now  recall  the  exact  number, 
but  there  must  have  been  at  least  sev- 
enty-five in  all.  We  did  not  tie  them 
all  up,  and  I fear  some  of  them  slipped 
through  our  benumbed  fingers  in  that 
long  walk. 

MRS.  SCOTT  had  a bountiful  sup- 
per prepared  for  us,  of  which  hot 
biscuit  and  fried  fresh  pork 
formed  a part,  and  I assure  you  we  did 
full  justice  to  the  repast.  After  sup- 
per cigars  were  lighted,  chairs  shoved 
back,  and  we  began  to  get  acquainted. 
In  those  days  newspapers  and  period- 
icals were  few  and  far  between,  and 
these  good  people  were  starved  for 
news.  They  asked  us  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions about  the  East,  and  especially 
about  the  great  cities  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  We  in  turn  asked  many  ques- 
tions of  them  regarding  the  prairie 
country,  and  a very  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent. 

We  spoke  of  the  great  number  of 
ducks,  and  Mr.  Scott  informed  us  that 
they  were  comparatively  few  to  what 
they  had  been  ten  years  before.  He 
said:  “They  were  in  millions  then, 

where  now  they  are  in  thousands,  and 
I can  notice  a change  for  the  worse 
each  succeeding  year.” 

At  last  bed  time  came  and  we  found 
Mrs.  Scott  and  her  daughters  had  been 
busy  and  had  cleaned  the  new  rooms, 
put  up  beds  and  could  accommodate  us 
all,  muc>  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure. 


PLAN  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION  NOW 

GO  when  and  where  you  like — to  the  lake,  the  woods,  the  trout 
stream — stay  as  long  as  you  please — be  independent  of  stuffy 
hotels  and  uncertain  accommodations. 


mUTO~KAMp'TRAILER 

provides  a complete  home  on  wheels.  When  on  the 
road  it  trails  smoothly  behind  any  car.  In  camp  it  is 
home — with  all  conveniences.  Complete  kitchen,  ice 

box.  food  compartments,  stove,  electric  lights, — two  beds  high  and  dry, 
with  sagless  springs  and 
downy  mattresses — big  enough 
for  four  persons.  Set  up  in  5 
to  7 minutes;  convenient  and 
economical. 

Write  for  catalog  Now 

Auto-Kamp 
Equipment  Co. 

2023  Sheridan  Ave, 

Saginaw 
Mich. 


Life  and  Adventures  of  Ned  Buntline 

By  Fred  E.  Pond 

140  pages  8 vo.,  boards,  uncut.  250  Copies  printed  (less  than  one 
hundred  now  for  sale).  $5.00  Postpaid. 

“Ned  Buntline’’  or  Colonel  Edward  Zane  Carroll  Judson,  though  almost  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  picturesque  characters  of  his  time: 
a strange  mingling  of  the  types  of  Kit  Carson,  Wild  Bill,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  and  George 
Wilkes.  * * * When  this  stormy  petrel  of  the  sporting  world  came  to  New  York  in  1846 
he  became  one  of  the  coterie  which  made  its  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  old  “Spirit  of 
the  Times,”  and  which  included  its  editor,  William  T.  Porter,  Frank  Forester,  Charles  Elliott, 
Henry  Inman,  N.  P.  Willis,  Gaylord  Clark  and  Lieutenant  Dick  Meade.  * * * At  the 

close  of  the  war  he  drifted  to  the  plains,  and  with  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  Wild  Bill  Hickox, 
Jack  Omohundro,  and  Captain  Jack  Crawford  revelled  in  fighting  Indians,  hunting  buffalo 
and  gathering  abundant  material  for  the  tales  of  the  border  which  in  after  years  thrilled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 
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Sportsmen  Look! 

COME  TO 

FORT  MYERS,  FLORIDA 

FOR 

Finest  Quail,  Deer,  Turkey  Shooting 
Trap  Shooting  Daily  for  Ladies  & 
Gentlemen.  Tarpon  and  all  other 
Florida  Fish.  Write 

PETER  P.  SCHUTT 

Bradford  Hotle 

for  Particulars. 


Go  To 

“The  Dogs!” 

HUNT— CAMP 
FISH-EAT 

S'  DAVID  M.  NEWELL 
eg  LEESBURG,  FLORIDA 

FLORIDA  WEST  COAST 

Parties  desiring  to  make  a trip  along 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida,  White  Water 
Bay,  Shark  River  and  big  cypress  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  John  King,  122 
West  St.,  New  York  City. 


A REAL  OUTDOORS  IN 

CANADA’S  VIRGIN  WILDS 

Here  in  the  Last  North,  you  can  see  a 
virgin,  unaxed  Wilderness. 

Unspoiled  Fishing  for 

BLACK  BASS,  TROUT,  G N.  PIKE 

on  our  Messagami  Preserve,  combined 
with  wonderful 

CANOE  TRIPS 

Our  big-game  season  is  the  earliest  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Our  immense  preserves 
afford  unsurpassed  hunting  for 

MOOSE  BEAR  DEER 

In  planning  your  vacation  be  sure  and 
get  our  new  32  page  booklet  which  tells 
you  all  about  The  Abitibi  Region. 

NORTHWESTERN  QUEBEC 

Let  us  tell  you  about  this  Gameland  and 
our  organization.  Camps,  Guides,  et  al.  In 
writing  specify  whether  Fishing  or  Big 
Game  Trips.  Write 

S.  E.  SANGSTER 
Owner -Direct  or 
(Box  393-J) 

OTTAWA,  CAN. 


CANUCK’S 
AMPS 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace;  lounging 
room  and  all  improvements.  Write  for  particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 
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HERE’S  THE  ENGINE  FOR 
YOUR  SMALL  FISHING  BOAT 

The  New  2-H.P. 
FOUR  CYCLE 

REGAL 

Can  be  throttled 
to  slow  speed  and 
is  built  like  the 
large  engines. 
Weighs  125  lbs. 

Other  Sizes  up  to  50-H.P. 

REGAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

10  GRAND  ST.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


The  Only  Book  on  Hunting  in  the  South 

Plantation  Game  Trails 

300  Pages 

Wonderful  Wild  Life  Pictures 

Records  of  Famous  Plantation  Hunts 
from  the  Author, 

ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

$3.00  POSTPAID 


□ARROW’S  Sectional  Boats 

6 Styles  25  Sizes 


Easily  carried  on  any  Auto.  Shipped  hy  rail 
at  one  fourth  cost  of  one  piece  boat. 
Guaranteed  safe,  simple,  durable  and  lasting. 
Nine  years  on  the  market  without  a complaint. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO. 
20  CLINTON  ST.,  ALBION,  MICH. 


Factory  to  Rider 

isaves  $15  t to  826  on  the  model 


you  select  from  44  Styles,  colors 
and  sizes  of  Ranger  bicycles.  Delivered 


free  on  approval,  express  prepaid . direct 
from  the  Makers  for  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

We  pay  re.urn  charges  if  not  satisfactory. 

lOMonthstoPay 

***  eral  year  to  pay  plan.  Any  boy  or 
drl  can  save  the  small  monthly  payments. 

T.  wheels,  chains,  parts  and 

11*0$  equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 

BIG  RANGER  CATALOG  FREE,  with  mar- 
Selous  new  prices,  30  day  trial  offer  and  terms.  I 

*«VRiPdlr°A|ent  < 

i plan  to  earn 
" money. 


HC"  ’ q 

Unarl  Cycle- Company! 
rltuu  Dept.  K234  Chicago  si 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS 

In  the  manufacture  of 
rugs,  doing  the  tanning, 
mounting  the  heads, 
open  mouth,  closed 
mouth,  half  head  01 
flat,  with  eye  expression 
and  the  best  quality  of 
work  in  the  linings, 
tanning  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  the  makeup. 

W.  W.  WEAVER. 
Reading,  Mich. 


RARE  AND  OUT-OF-PRINT 

Sporting  and  Angling  Books 

Largest  Stock.  Catalog , Postage  Free. 

/ d„|A  40  Peterboro  St. 
~~ \ E / Boston  17, Mass. 


The  girls  slept  in  the  loft  which  was 
reached  by  a rude  ladder.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scott  had  the  dining  room,  while 
the  new  rooms  were  for  us,  but  one 
of  us  must  sleep  with  Jimmy,  the  six- 
teen-year-old-son. I said:  “That’s  all 
right,  we  will  toss  a coin  to  see  who 
has  Jimmy  for  a partner.  Uncle  Billy, 
which  do  you  choose,  head  or  tail?” 
He  said  head,  and  Andy  said  tail;  the 
coin  fell  tail. 

“Come  on,  Jimmy,”  said  Uncle  Billy, 
and  he  never  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  toss  with  the  rest  of  us  until 
the  next  morning,  when  every  one  gave 
him  the  laugh,  which  he  took  in  good 
part,  but  got  square  with  me  by  telling 
the  girls  at  breakfast  that  I was  a mar- 
ried man,  with  a wife  and  baby  boy  at 
home  in  Jersey,  which  turned  the  laugh 
on  me.  Dear  Uncle  Billy,  he  was  a 
jolly  companion. 

We  started  for  the  sloughs  again 
shortly  after  sunrise,  and  as  we  neared 
the  lake  a large  pack  of  chickens  took 
wing  in  front  of  us  at  about  one  hun- 
dred yards.  I immediately  started  on 
a run  towards  them  and  just  as  I ex- 
pected, up  jumped  a lazy  one  at  about 
thirty  yards,  which  I brought  down 
with  a quick  shot.  At  the  report  up 
sprang  another,  to  drop  to  my  second 
barrel;  when  up  got  still  another,  but 
alas!  my  gun  was  empty,  and  he  flew 
away  unharmed.  When  I gathered  the 
birds,  I found  them  to  be  a beautiful 
brace  of  cocks,  full  grown,  and  being 
grain  fed  they  were  very  fat  and 
heavy.  As  I smoothed  their  beautiful 
plumage,  I thought  what  a privilege  it 
was  to  be  permitted  to  shoot  these 
splendid  birds  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

Andy  and  I made  our  way  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  Canvas-back  Pond, 
but  alas!  this  was  another  day.  My 
shooting  of  the  afternoon  before  had 
broken  them  up  and  comparatively  few 
came  in,  but  still  we  killed  a good 
string,  all  canvas-backs,  excepting  a 
few  spoonbills. 

AS  we  made  our  way  homeward  in 
the  afternoon,  I took  Andy  across 
the  slough  to  my  dry  island  to 
show  him  the  circle  of  buffalo  skeletons. 
Now  I have  a great  antipathy  to 
snakes,  and  Mr.  Scott  had  told  us  the 
night  before  that  the  sloughs  were  in- 
fested with  rattle  snakes,  so  as  I 
walked  down  a cattle  path  through  the 
grass,  suddenly  in  the  path  before  me 
stretched  at  full  length  lay  a monster 
brown  snake.  I gave  a yell  and  sprang 
to  one  side,  but  the  snake  was  as  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  path  by  some  practical  joker. 
Mr.  Scott  told  me  it  was  a bull  snake. 
How  Andy  did  laugh  at  me.  After  I 
had  smoothed  my  hair  down  again,  we 
started  on  our  way,  but  my  nerves  were 
on  edge  and  I imagined  a snake  in 
every  tuft  of  grass.  After  walking  a 
short  distance  I heard  a faint  sissing 
noise  like  the  whirring  of  a locust. 
“Hold  on,  Andy,”  I cried,  “here  is  a 
rattler.  Don’t  you  hear  him?”  We 
both  listened.  The  sound  would  almost 
die  away,  then  swell  louder  again.  We 
cautiously  poked  in  the  grass  with  our 


guns  hut  could  see  no  snake,  when  sud- 
denly Andy  looked  up  and  began  to 
laugh.  “Neil,  there  is  your  rattler,”  he 
said,  and  pointed  across  the  slough  to  a 
huge  grain  stack  on  the  upland  about 
half  a mile  away,  where  a threshing  out- 
fit was  at  work.  The  joke  was  surely 
on  me.  I had  taken  the  low-  hum  of 
the  machine  for  the  deadly  warning  of 
the  rattle-snake,  and  I never  heard  the 
last  of  it.  Till  the  day  of  their  death, 
Andy  and  Uncle  Billy  loved  to  tell  of 
Neil’s  rattle-snake  adventure. 

LATE  in  the  afternoon,  we  prepared 
for  our  return  to  McPherson. 
The  ducks,  over  a hundred  of 
them,  and  three  geese  (George  and 
Uncle  Billy  had  killed  a pair  from  a 
passing  flock)  were  piled  in,  the  rear 
of  the  wagon  and  they  were  a splendid 
lot,  both  as  to  variety  and  condition. 

Mr.  Scott  and  his  wife  were  milking 
the  cows,  and  when  I asked  how  much 
we  were  in  their  debt,  Mr.  Scott  point- 
ed to  a well-known  fraternal  emblem  on 
my  shirt  and  said:  “Nothing  when  you 
are  wearing  that.  We  have  enjoyed 
your  visit  more  than  you  can  know,  and 
we  are  in  your  debt.  Come  again.” 
These  hospitable  people  absolutely  re- 
fused to  accept  a cent  for  all  their 
trouble,  and  the  matter  was  finally  ad- 
justed by  my  laying  a roll  of  bills  in 
Mrs.  Scott’s  lap  as  she  sat  milking  and 
we  hurriedy  drove  away.  We  made 
several  return  trips  and  were  always 
received  with  open  arms. 

BAGGING  A SEAL 
FOR  A MUSEUM 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  131) 

A small  fleet  of  mudhens  were  treading 
water  across  the  lagoon  bobbing  their 
black  velvet  heads  to  and  fro.  In  a 
mud-hole  surrounded  by  green  marsh  ; 
grass  a lone  kildee  was  balancing  him- 
self on  one  leg  and  piping  his  melan-  1 
choly  note.  Beyond  the  marshland  a 
ranchero  was  ploughing  an  irrigation 
ditch.  How  clearly  his  swarthy  visage 
could  be  seen  beneath  his  broad  som- 
brero in  the  transparent  evening  light! 

Returning  to  the  beach  I heaved  the 
canoe  up  and  placed  it  on  my  head  once 
more.  I was  returning  to  the  shed  with 
it  when  whom  should  I run  plumb  into 
but  Ramon.  I almost  dropped  my  heavy 
burden  on  his  toes. 

“Buenos  dias,  Ramon,”  greeted  I 
blandly  after  I had  slid  the  craft. on  the 
two  saw-horses  in  its  accustomed  corner. 

“Carramba!  Mil  toneros!”  ejaculated 
my  Spanish  friend,  a terrific  frown  de- 
scending over  his  fine  eyes.  “What  you 
do  down  there — you  shoot  seal?” 

Ramon  had  recently  been  inaugurated 
game  warden  of  Ventura  county. 

“Listen,  amego — ” I ventured,  taking 
hold  of  his  lapel  affectionately,  “I  have 
a permit.  I am  doing  this  for  a mu-  , 
seum.  Look,”  and  I showed  him  the  ) 
official  paper. 

“Ha!”  laughed  Ramon,  and  we  clasped 
hands  enthusiastically. 
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ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 


ANTIQUE  GUNS,  CARBINES,  PISTOLS, 

swords,  daggers,  spears,  shields,  bayonets,  pow- 
der horns,  flasks.  Lists  free.  Stephen  K.  Nagy, 
33  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE— COLT  .25  AUTOMATIC  RE- 

volver,  7 shot  in  new  condition.  Also  holster, 
two  magazines  and  a box  of  shot.  First  money 
order  for  $30  gets  it.  Albert  Ovenwood,  Box 
709,  Warren  Rhode  Island. 


FOR  SALE— REMINGTON  PUMP  GUN, 

trap  grade,  raised  matted  rib,  $75;  in  extra  good 
shape.  J.  D.  Schafer,  Minburn,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER  .44  CARBINE, 

$25;  Ithaca  16  gauge  Double,  Grade  1,  new,  $45. 
O.  Allyn,  Blue  Ribbon  Garage,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


FORMULA  FOR  SIMPLEST,  BEST  SMOKE- 

less  powder  made,  only  $2.  Guy  Green,  College 
View,  Nebraska. 


GUN  POWDER  FORMULAS  FOR  BEST 

home-made  black  and  smokeless  powder,  $1. 
Why  pay  war  prices?  Edw.  Simon,  Dane,  Wis- 
consin. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


RE-BLUE  YOUR  GUNS— FORMULA  AND 

complete  instructions  mailed  for  $1.  Edw.  Simon, 
Dane,  Wisconsin. 


SELL  WINCHESTER  32  SPECIAL,  SOLID 

frame,  octagon  barrel,  half-magazine,  fine  con- 
dition, new  case  and  cartridges,  $34.50.  H.  E. 
Curtiss,  Corfu,  New  York. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 


FLY  TYING  MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Everything  for  tying  your  own  flies.  Price  list 
free.  A.  Willmarth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


MEAL  WORM  BAIT  FOR  WINTER  AND 

early  spring  angling.  Buy  now.  Easy  to  keep. 
Clean  to  handle.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  sent 
prepaid.  C.  B.  Kern,  Box  906,  Mount  Joy, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED— LEONARD  BASS  OR  BAIT  ROD. 

Chas.  B.  Morss,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


1,000  BOOKS  ON  ANGLING,  FISHERIES, 

Fish  Culture  and  Shooting  for  disposal.  Cata- 
logues post  free.  Frampton,  37  Fonthill  Rd., 
London,  England. 


FOR  SALE  — ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE 

compasses,  50c  each  postpaid.  Address  Box  29, 
Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— EXCELSIOR  TWIN- 

cylinder  motorcycle,  used  very  little,  in  extra 
good  condition;  almost  new.  Gerald  Gerbert, 
Seneca,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE— PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  OF 

angling  books  has  a large  number  of  duplicates 
embracing  more  than  1,000  titles  for  disposal  in 
America.  Write  for  list.  Wilson  Browne,  Sut- 
ton Coldfield,  England. 


WOLF  SKIN  ROBES  AND  FURS.  O.  R. 

Gilbert,  Lander,  Wyoming. 


NEW  PAIR  POWERFUL  FIELD  GLASSES, 

Morocco  covered,  achromatic  lenses,  sun  shades, 
heavy  cowhide  case,  straps,  rare  bargain,  $15, 
worth  $30.  Cressy  Mowrey,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


$35.00  TAKES  PAIR  NON-RELATED,  REG- 

istered  black  Siberian  hares,  with  four  young 
born  Oct.  14th.  Leigh  Sickler,  Route  1,  Troy, 
Pennsylvania. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  BRED  FEMALE 

foxes,  mink,  skunks,  selling  bear,  deer,  wild 
rabbits),  mallard  ducks,  raccoon,  opossum. 
Booklet  25c.  Tarman’s  Fur  Farms,  Quincy, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE— COONS  $10  EACH,  GREY 

foxes,  $10  each;  grey  squirrels,  $3  each.  B. 
Vaughan,  Garfield,  Kentucky. 


A nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  per  word 
will  carry  classified  messages  to  our 
readers  on  farms,  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  at  the  end  of  blazed  trails. 


FOR  SALE— FOXES,  MINK,  SKUNK,  BEAR 

cubs,  wolf,  coyotte,  ferret,  white  weasel,  rac- 
coon, opossum,  wild  cat,  lynx,  badger,  ring- 
tailed cat,  pheasant's,  squirrels,  wild  ducks,  mice, 
parrots,  parakeets  and  monkeys.  Austin  Fur 
Farm,  West  Suffield,  Conn. 


WILSON’S  WONDERFUL  FLEMISH  GIANT 

breeders,  13  to  17  pounds,  young  and  matured 
at  your  own  price.  Wilson’s  Rabbitry,  Scipio, 
Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American 
Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 

mallard,  $5  pair;  eggs,  $2.50,  12;  black  mallard, 
$15;  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10;  eggs,  $5, 
12.  Duck  book,  25c.  Ferrets  wanted.  E. 
Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE— VERY  LARGE,  WELL  MOUNT- 

ed  elk  head,  spread  64  inches,  $80.  Northwestern 
Taxidermy  Co.,  415  Second  St.,  N.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY— GREAT 

demand,  travel,  fascinating  work,  experience  un- 
necessary. Particulars  free.  Write  American 
Detective  System,  1968  Broadway,  New  York. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ting  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


MEN  WANTED  FOR  DETECTIVE  WORK. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Write  J.  Ganer,  for- 
mer U.  S.  Government  Detective,  144  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


PEARLS,  BAROQUES,  SLUGS;  BOUGHT, 

sold  and  exchanged,  loose  or  mounted.  L.  V. 
Mapes,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana. 


REGISTERED  SILVER  FOXES.  BEAT  ALL 

competitors  world’s  fox  shows,  Boston,  1919, 
1920;  Ii4  ribbons  and  4 cups.  Our  “Loami” 
international  champion;  also  registered  milch 
goats.  Borestone  Mt.  Fox  Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine. 
Address  75  Kenwood,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 


SELL  PUDDING  POWDERS— DELICIOUS 

dessert.  Fast  sellers,  quick  repeaters,  big 
profit.  Send  for  terms  and  sample.  C.  H. 
Stuart  and  Co.,  14  Maine  St.,  Newark,  New  York. 


SLING  SHOT,  HAND-MADE;  CULTIVATE 

your  skill  and  marksmanship  with  the  only  im- 
proved flipper;  price,  50  cents,  postpaid;  guar- 
anteed mechanically  perfect.  Fred  Fry,  R.  F.  D. 
4,  Wabash,  Indiana. 


WANTED— RED  OR  GREY  FOXES.  DR. 

N.  W.  Gibson,  Kosciusko,  Mississippi. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  SECURED.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

Avoid  dangerous  delays.  Send  for  our  “Record 
of  Invention’’  form  and  free  book  telling  how 
to  obtain  a patent.  Send  sketch  or  model  for 
examination.  Preliminary  advice  without  charge. 
Highest  references.  Write  today.  J.  L.  Jackson 
& Co.,  124  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS— SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  CON- 

tains  valuable  information  for  inventors.  Send 
sketch  of  your  invention  for  free  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature.  Prompt  service.  Twenty  years’ 
experience.  Talbert  & Talbert,  4913  Talbert 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


$10  TAKES  COMPLETE  CAMERA  DEVEL- 

oping  outfit.  Seth  Crofts,  Turners  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— 635  ACRE  TRACT  OF  LAND 

near  Southern  Railroad  southeast  Mississippi; 
300  acres  ready  for  cultivation;  300  woodland 
and  timber;  35  in  clear  cold  water  lakes,  stocked 
rainbow  trout,  black  bass  and  blue  bream;  30  to 
50  water  horsepower  available;  four  residences 
for  white  families;  four  for  tenants.  Good 
barns,  eight  farm  mules,  various  farm  imple- 
ments. Superintendent  and  negro  farm  hands; 
ready  for  beginning  another  crop.  Ideal  location 
for  combination  summer  and  winter  resort.  Write 
K.  C.  Hall,  Pachuta,  Mississippi. 


FOR  SALE— A 10-ROOM  HOUSE  IN  ORI- 

ental,  N.  C.,  on  the  banks  of  Neuse  River,  8 
miles  from  Pamlico  Sound.  River  5 miles  wide, 
salt  water.  Excellent  for  a hunting  and  fishing 
lodge.  Good  bass  and  trout  fishing,  also  deer, 
bear,  duck,  goose,  turkey  and  quail  shooting. 
On  Norfolk  & Southern  Railroad.  For  further 
information  address  O.  H.  Perry. 


FOR  SALE— UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Homestead  in  Franklin  County,  12  miles  from 
Canada,  20  acres,  Chateaugay  River  running 
through  property  affording  300  horsepower  flow. 
Trout  stocked  streams,  beautiful  trees  and  walks. 
One  mile  from  station.  Must  be  sold  to  settle 
estate.  Apply  Earnest  A.  Douglas,  Malone,  New 
York. 


HUNTERS’  LODGE  (FORMERLY  PINE 

Top  Lodge),  East  Lake  Weir,  Florida.  Fisher- 
man’s paradise.  Fish  plentiful — large  and  small- 
mouthed bass,  breim,  trout,  etc.  A great  place 
to  rest  tired  nerves.  A charming  club  house 
and  bungalows;  all  modern  conveniences.  Ad- 
dress Proprietor. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  COTTAGE  SITES  FOR 

sale.  Wilbur  Field,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


LAND  FOR  GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE— 

8,659  acres  well  timbered  for  game  protection, 
well  watered  for  fish  and  fowl.  Plenty  of  deer 
at  present.  Some  fish..  Eight  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  three  miles  from  good 
macadam  road.  Jones  New  York  State  forest 
preserve  in  Adirondacks.  Sell  cheap  for  cash. 
Write.  Dodge  Clothespin  Co.,  Richwood,  West 
Virginia. 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  — A GROWING 

city.  Write  for  information.  Board  of  Com- 
merce, Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


TRADE  OR  EXCHANGE 


WILL  TRADE  10  ACRE  FARMETTE  IN 

northwest  Florida  for  pair  first  class  pedigreed 
pointers  or  setters,  well  trained;  also  trade 
farmette  for  two  high  grade  double  guns  of 
standard  make  in  A1  condition;  here’s  your 
chance  to  get  a good  piece  of  land  in  the  South 
for  summer  home  or  hunting  lodge.  What  have 
you?  R.  E.  L.  McGaskill,  DeFuniak  Springs, 
Florida. 


WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


DUCK  CLUBS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  GAME 

commissioners.  Notice!  Terrell’s  giant  wild 
rice — is  the  prime  duck  attraction.  Produces 
more  feed.  Requires  less  seed.  Germination 
guaranteed.  I can  offer  very  special  inducemnts 
to  those  who  can  buy  in  fairly  good  quantities. 
Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Dept  H-103,  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


RAISE  GINSENG  AND  GOLDEN  SEAL— 

$10,000  from  acre.  Full  particulars  and  plant- 
ing instructions  free.  O.  Twitchell.  Box  F. 
West  Milan,  New  Hampshire. 

ARMY  & NAVY  EXCHANGE  IS 
now  offering  to  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade  a quantity  of  Cancelled  Gov- 
ernment Surp'us  Property  Stock,  includ- 
ing Sheepskin  Vests  and  Moccasins, 
Rubber  Boots,  Shoes,  Puttees,  Sweat- 
ers, Underwear,  Socks,  O.  D.  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Raincoats,  Mackinaws,  Blankets, 
etc.,  at  tremendous  reductions.  Send  for 
Folder  45A.  206  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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In  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft, 
money  order  or  certified  check  payable  to 
the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some 
disinterested  third  person  or  with  this  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  BITCH— HUNT  ANYTHING; 

retriever;  $20.  Skunk  and  vermin  dog,  hunt 
anything,  $15.  Charles  Imre,  West  Milford, 
New  Jersey. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES  — THE  ALL- 

round  dogs,  are  sold  on  a dead  open  and  shut 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Although  we  do  less 
advertising  than  any  kennel  of  like  size,  we  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  all  over  America  and  many 
foreign  countries,  for  Lionheart  Airedales;  have 
satisfied  customers  in  36  different  States  and  four 
provinces  of  Canada.  As  hunters  of  all  furred 
game,  retrievers  of  waterfowl,  stock  dogs,  watch 
dogs  and  companions  for  children,  they  have  no 
superiors.  Write  for  signed  testimonials  and  list 
of  puppies  for  sale.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Box 
1412,  Anaconda,  Montana. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BITCH  IN 

whelp  to  Champion  Tintern  Tip  Top.  Also  fine 
pups  by  Tip  Top.  Caswell  Kennels,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


COLLIES 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS,  SABLES, 

whites,  $10,  $25.  ElBriton  Farm,  Route  1,  Hud- 
son, New  York. 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH,  IRISH,  LLEWEL- 

lyn  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  pointers  in 
pups  and  grown  dogs.  Enclose  stamps  for 
lists.  Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolt 
Hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion,  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


POINTER  DOGS  AND  BITCHES  PEDI- 

greed  and  not;  all  broken;  state  which  wanted. 
H.  H.  McGovney,  Lake  City,  Florida. 


RABBIT,  BEAGLE,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 

opossum  hounds;  pet  and  farm  dogs;  swine 
Catalogue,  4c.  stamps.  Kiefer’s  Kennels,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


SELL  BEAGLE  BITCH  RAISED  IN  THE 

woods;  real  hunter;  one  that  will  stay.  Leo 
Coodrich,  Turtlepoint,  Pennsylvania. 


WESTMINSTER  KENNELS,  TOWER  HILL, 

Illinois,  offers  fox,  wolf,  coyotte,  coon,  skunk, 
opossum  hounds.  Crackerjack  rabbit  hounds  at 
$17.50  each.  Dogs  just  starting  to  trail,  $13. 
Choice  puppies.  Broken  dogs  sold  on  ten  days’ 
trial.  Description  price  list  ten  cents,  stamps 
or  coin. 


HUNTING  DOGS 

BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  oppossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c 
Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  STAG  HOUND  FOR 
sale.  Write  John  Prettyman,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 

BRED  POINTER  BROOD  AND  SHOOTING 
bitch,  3 years  old,  a well  trained  shooting  mitch 
and  a nice  retriever.  Just  bred  to  a registered 
dog.  Price  $250.  Litter  sister,  just  as  good  a 
shooting  bitch,  very  handsome;  due  in  season 
any  time.  Price  $200.  Llewellin  setter  bitch, 
2 years  old,  thoroughly  trained  and  as  well 
bred  as  any  Llewellin  could  be.  Just  been 
bred  to  a Llewellin  stud  dog.  Price  $250. 
Llewellin  setter  bitch,  3 years  old,  unbred.  Ex- 
cellent shooting  bitch  and  a proven  brood  bitch. 
Due  any  time.  Price  $200.  Registered  pointer 
and  setter  dog.  Best  of  breeding,  trained  by  a 
professional  and  absolutely  perfect  shooting 
dogs,  fine  retrievers,  $400  each.  Pointer  dog,  3 
years  old,  registered  and  a dandy  in  the  field. 
Does  it  all.  Price  $250.  Registered  setter  dog, 
2 years  old,  good  range  and  speed  and  a fine  re- 
retriever. Very  stanch  on  point,  $275.  Har- 
mon Sommerville,  Amite,  Louisiana. 
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HUNTING  RABBITS  WITHOUT  A 
DOG 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

1AM  twenty  years  old  and  I admire 
Forest  and  Stream  and  the  good 
work  it  is  doing  just  as  much  as  though 
I were  a veteran. 

I read  in  your  January  number  H.  B. 
Atkinson’s  views  on  rabbit  hunting  and 
I cannot  help  disagreeing  with  him,  es- 
pecially his  dogless  expedition. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  satisfac- 
tion in  getting  rabbits  without  the  aid 
of  a beagle,  but  is  there  much  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  a good  many  rab- 
bits which  one  has  shot  at  on  the  jump 
are  now  carrying  broken  legs  or  other 
injuries?  During  the  past  hunting 
season  I have  found  three  or  four  rab- 
bits in  one  day  that  had  died  of  shot 
wounds,  and  more  than  one  telltale 
bunch  of  fur  showing  the  deadly  work 
of  a fox  or  an  owl;  undoubtedly  this 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  dogless 
gunner. 

Once  in  a while  a bird  or  rabbit  can 
be  found  after  having  been  shot  and 
wounded  but  more  often  it  is  left  to 
suffer.  Once  a person  has  hunted  with 
dogs  and  is  awake  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  running  down  a good  bit  of  game 
that  would  otherwise  be  left  after  hav- 
ing been  wounded,  I think  he  would 
forego  dogless  expeditions. 

I think  Mr.  Atkinson  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  poor  sportsmanship  to 
shoot  a rabbit  in  its  bed.  Game  is  dis- 
appearing too  fast  not  to  give  every 
kind  of  game  a fair  chance  for  its  life. 
If  there  was  more  co-operation  among 
gunners  our  game  would  be  on  the  in- 
crease instead  of  the  decline;  but  how 
is  one  sportsman  going  to  offset  the 


Who  said  rabbits? 


damage  done  by  a dozen  pot-hunters? 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  doing  a fine 
work  in  stocking  its  reservations  with 
game,  which  in  a few  years  should  pro- 
duce good  shooting  but  let  us  hope  for 
the  good  of  the  sport  that  the  State  will 
enforce  its  game  laws. 

Harold  W.  Newkirk,  Maryland. 


To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

HAVING  just  finished  reading  a let- 
ter on  rabbit  shooting  in  a recent 
number  of  your  magazine,  which  start- 
ed off  by  condemning  the  use  of  a dog 
and  comparing  it  to  deer  drives  of  roy- 
alty, where  the  deer  were  driven  up  for 
kings  to  shoot,  I must  protest  the  grow- 
ing tendency  among  sportsmen  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  a legitimate  sport 
without  thought  as  to  the  sentence  they 
are  handing  out. 

The  only  bright  side  to  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  judge  does  not  read  up 
on  the  case  before  giving  his  sentence. 

Does  the  rabbit  shooter  go  forth  with 
his  trusty  hound  and  pick  out  a rock  on 
which  to  mount,  while  the  hound  scours 
the  countryside  in  quest  of  rabbits 
which  he  drives  frantically  by  to  be  pot- 
ted? He  does  not. 

In  the  first  place  the  dog  goes  where 
you  go.  He  is  not  fond  of  breaking 
through  berry  thickets  unless  you  are 
inclined  to  jump  in  too.  In  the  second 
place  he  does  not  drive  the  rabbit  but 
just  tags  along  as  it  were,  the  rabbit 
leads  the  way.  Thirdly,  the  rabbit  has 
to  start  moving  before  the  dog  can  trail 
him.  Sometimes  the  dog  starts  the  rab- 
bit, but  more  often  he  is  jumped  by 
much  stomping  through  thick  cover  by 
the  hunter. 

It  is  after  the  rabbit  is  started  be- 
fore the  dog,  that  the  hunter  mounts 
the  rock,  stump,  or  picks  out  his  sta- 
tion, and  it  is  a gamble  whether  he 
gets  a shot  at  him  or  not,  if  he  dashes 
by;  he  has  been  known  to  hole  up. 
Sometimes  he  runs  on  the  wrong  side, 
or  so  frantically  that  you  miss  him,  and 
it  takes  quick  judgment  to  pick  out  the 
rock  he  will  pass. 

In  this  state  the  bag  limit  on  rabbits 
is  five  in  one  day,  and  in  the  season  just 
past  I only  made  it  once.  The  aver- 
age bag  of  our  party,  with  three 
hounds  chasing  them  frantically  by  us, 
is  not  over  three  rabbits  each,  and  this 
is  when  the  trailing  is  at  its  best. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  dog  ques- 
tion— the  wounded  rabbit.  I have  seen 
a rabbit  make  off  on  one  leg  faster 
than  you  could  follow  and  find  him. 
But  the  dog  will  locate  him,  and  bring 
him  to  you.  If  only  for  that  give  me 
the  dog. 

If  you  know  the  habits  of  rabbits,  you 
can  kick  out  and  shoot  as  many  without 
a dog  as  with  one.  But  there  is  a fas- 
cination and  a sporting  chance  about  a 
rabbit  running  before  a beagle  that 
should  have  to  call  for  no  apology  from 
a sportsman.  A.  E.  Brown,  Mass. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
SUCKER  IN  SPRING 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  117) 

The  gala  day  is  usually  set  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  fish  and  the  game 
warden,  whom  the  law  requires  shall 
referee  the  sport,  providing  of  course 
that  the  necessary  permit  is  issued  by 
the  State.  While  a long,  narrow  strip 
of  ice  is  being  removed  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  pond  and  the  net  adjusted, 
fires  are  kindled  on  the  shores,  where 
coffee  is  made  and  lunch  is  prepared. 
When  those  who  are  to  draw  the  net 
have  been  selected,  the  remainder  of 
the  fishing  party,  armed  with  pieces  of 
cord-wood  of  assorted  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions, assemble  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pond  where  the  drive  commences.  Form- 
ing abreast  they  march  slowly  towards 
the  lower  end,  beating  a weird  hullaba- 
loo on  the  ice  that  starts  every  fish 
underneath  down  stream  with  a wide 
open  throttle. 

The  net  quickly  begins  to  show  con- 
siderable animation,  while  those  in  at- 
tendance tighten  their  grip  and  fix  their 
eyes  on  the  master  of  ceremonies,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  signal  to  haul 
her  in.  With  practised  eye  he  watches 
the  approaching  beaters,  then  suddenly 
the  warning  “ready”,  snaps  like  a pis- 
tol shot  in  the  air,  the  pounding’ of  the 
beaters  increases  in  intensity  and  above 
the  din  comes  the  clear,  methodical,  he- 
haw-h-e-e  of  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
marking  time  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  those  who  pull  the  net. 

It  is  brought  to  the  surface  with  a 
roaring  shout  where  it  is  held  while  the 
warden  inspects  the  catch,  returning 
all  prohibited  fish  to  the  water.  Then 
the  suckers  are  removed. 

In  rare  good  humor  the  men  surround 
the  fires,  enjoying  mugs  of  black  coffee 
and  a sandwich  while  they  wait  for  the 
suckers  to  compose  themselves  for  a 
much  needed  rest,  which  is  of  short 
duration  for  the  drive  is  repeated  at  in- 
tervals until  a good  square  meal  for 
everybody  lies  on  the  shore.  Should 
there  be  any  left  the  poor  and  needy 
are  provided  for  and  the  balance  im- 
mediately despatched  to  county  chari- 
table institutions. 

Here  at  least  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  sucker  is  assured  and  there  are  no 
loud  mournful  wails  of  anguish  raised 
against  him  by  anglers  who  sally  forth 
in  the  dim,  gray  light  of  early  dawn, 
and,  sneak  back  from  the  brook  when 
the  shadows  are  stretching  forth  from 
the  willows  and  alders,  bringing  home 
a beautiful  mess  of  succulent,  hand 
picked,  cowslip  greens. 


THE  ATLANTIC 
FISH-HAWK 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  121) 
selves.  So  swift  of  wing  are  they  that 
a fish  one  was  carrying  was  dropped 
and  caught  again  in  mid  air. 

Their  huge  nests  can  be  seen  for  miles 
standing  out  against  the  clear  sky  like 
landmarks. 

Alfred  J.  Meyer,  New  Jersey. 


These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  killed  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 

Airedale  Terriers 


“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT  SAFE  DELIVERY  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

This  is  the  Home  of  the  World  Famous  international  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW. 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  Liston  Request 


Box  60  A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


By  planting  Terrell’s  Wild 
Rice.  Bigger  and  plump- 
er; requires  LESS  SEED, 
produces  MORE  FEED.  Plant  as 
boon  as  the  ice  leaves.  It  will  attract 
scads  of  Mallards,  Sprigs,  Teal,  Black 
Ducks,  etc.  If  interested  in  Canvas- 
back  and  Redhead  attraction,  ask 
about  my  Wild  Celery.  Write  for  prices 
and  information. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL, 

Dept.  H 102  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Become  a LANDSCAPE 

for  Crowded  ARCH  ITECT 

profession — 


Inexpensive.  Easy  to  master.  Large  income.  Diploma 
awarded.  Special  proposition  to  HOME  OWNERS  and 
Plan  for  beautifying  your  property.  Write  to-day. 
L W.  Fisk,  President. 


American  Landscape  School,  23-A,  Newark,  New  York 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  col- 
ored urine.  There  is  nothing  to 
equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases. 
You  will  notice  the  difference  after 
a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents. 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their 
training  (60  pages  fully  illustrated), 
mailed  for  10c.  to  all  customers. 
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The  Alertness 


of 


Perfect  Health 


‘Li/- 


Alertness,  energy,  high  spirits — all  the  best  of  doggy  qualities — are  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  “A  perfect  dog 
diet  for  a dog  constitution.”  A perfect  dog  diet  is  a staple  one  of  SPRATT’S 
MEAT  FIBRTNE  DOG  CAKES  varied  occasionally  by  feeds  of 

“SPRATT’S  RODNIM” 

A granulated  Dog  Food  of  great  merit  containing  a large  percentage  of  Meat. 
Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  (AMERICA)  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  companions  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  protectors  for  automo- 
bile, camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal  dogs  for  farm 
and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water-dogs,  retrievers  and 
hunters  of  all  kinds  of  game.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  De- 
scriptive booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


English  Setters,  Pointers 


and 


Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


HUNTING  DOGS 

( Continued  from  page  142) 


COONHOUNDS,  RABBITHOUNDS,  TRIAL 

(stamps).  J.  H.  Grisham.  Wheeler,  Mississippi. 

FOR  SALE.— FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

airedales.  Stamp  if  convenient.  Stissing  Stock 
Farm.  Pine  Plains,  N Y. 

FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS  THAT  ARE 

right  every  way:  also  shepherd  pups.  F.  A. 
Sweet,  Smyrna,  New  York. 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset  Ken- 
tucky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents, 
$1.60  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOX 

HUNTERS.  TRAPPERS,  F| 


A NEW  AND’ 
PROFITABLE  HOBBY. 

".INVESTORS 


ma 

21-J  W.  30th  St. 
New  York 


Gigantic  Climbing  New  Guinea  Butter  Bean 

The  New  Edible  Vegetable  Wonder — Grows  3 to  5 
Feet  Long. 

Weighs  from  10  to  15  lbs. 

Very  palatable  and  nutritious.  With  leaves  a foot 
or  more  in  diameter  they  make  ideal  vines  to  orna- 
ment old  fences,  etc.  Everybody  wants  to  grow 
them.  Guaranteed  as  advertised  or  money  back. 

Pkt  seed  50c  and  25c.  size.  (No  stamps.) 
MUSKEETOPUNK  CO.,  DEPT.  D.,  PEKIN,  ILL. 


RABBITS— SKUNK— MINK— F0J 

‘ START  A FUR  FARM — A fortune  In  a few  years.  W 

k supply  stock,  buy  all  you  raise,  or  show  you  wher 
to  sell  at  large  profit.  Beautiful  Illus-  f Dei 
^ trated  Catalog  and  full  particulars  ■ I%d 
A Large  Fur  Fanning  Magazine  10c.  Book  ' 'Con 
Br  mop  Sense  Fur  Farming”  25c  Addres 
^IAH.L'S  ou*DOOR  ENTERPRISE  CO. 
Stock  D.pt,  325  Kmiai  City,  Mlnout 


FUR  FARMING  FOR 
PERSIAN  LAMB 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  134) 
entes,  Persian  Fat-Rumps,  Black  Faced 
Highlands,  Lincolns,  or  Cotswolds. 

It  has  been  found  that  inbreeding 
is  detrimental  to  the  production  of  fur. 

AS  wool  producers:  Up  to  a few 

years  ago,  few  Karakul  breeders 
paid  any  attention  to  the  wool 
question,  even  though  Karakul  wool  12 
inches  long  would  bring  $1  per  pound. 
It  was  also  known  that  Karakul  rams 
shear  from  8 to  21  pounds,  ewes  from 
6 to  14  pounds.  Wool  31  inches  in 
length  from  one  ram  sold  at  $2  per 
pound.  A 5 months  old  lamb  sheared  7 
pounds,  7 inches  long;  rams  shearing  18 
pounds  in  12  months  are  not  uncommon. 
Six  pounds  is  the  least  any  Karakul 
ever  sheared. 

If  careful  selection  is  practised,  the 
Karakul  will  more  than  hold  its  own 
with  any  breed,  although  often  the  wool 
does  not  bring  more  than  any  mixed 
wool;  this,  however,  can  be  avoided. 
Where  the  wool  was  properly  selected 
it  sold  in  June,  1917,  for  49  cents,  which 
was  the  price  ordinary  wool  brought 
in  the  market. 

With  careful  breeding,  the  Karakul 
will  easily  excel  any  other  breed  in 
America  from  a wool  standpoint.  I 
have  known  half-breed  Karakul-Nava- 
jos  to  shear  10  pounds,  the  mother 
hardly  clipped  3 pounds.  The  Karakul 
will  give  twice  as  much  milk  as  any 
other  breed  in  the  world,  therefore,  no 
milk  goats  are  kept  in  the  desert  of 
West  Turkestan.  The  milk  is  held  by 
the  natives  as  possessing  great  curative 
properties  in  all  stages  of  tuberculosis, 
neurasthenia,  and  prenicious  anemia. 

Remember  Karakul  ewes  never  dis- 
own their  lambs,  never  wear  their  teeth 
down  and  herd  very  close.  They  can 
cover  tremendous  distances  daily  and 
live  where  an  Angora  goat  will  starve, 
and  as  browsers  and  destroyers  of  un- 
derbrush, no  domestic  animal  can  com- 
pare with  them.  They  should  be  intro- 
duced in  well-drained  cut-over  timber 
countries,  can  stand  any  crimate,  will 
thrive  on  Russian  thistles  and  accumu- 
late great  quantities  of  fat;  60  pound 
lambs  in  60  days  are  now  the  exception, 
but  with  care  can  be  made  the  rule. 

I APPEND  a letter  from  Armour  & 
Company  written  October  3,  1911: 
‘We  take  great  pleasure  in  testify- 
ing to  the  superior  mutton  qualities  of 
the  Asiatic  Karakul  Broadtail  Sheep, 
because  we  are  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  a development  of  this  strain  in 
this  country.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  on  crosses  between  Asiatic  Karakul 
Broadtail  Sheep  and  one  or  two  other 
domestic  varieties,  lambs  were  obtained 
which  at  the  proper  age  weigh  90  to 
105  pounds  and  have  the  most  delicious 
flavor,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  yield  of 
mutton. 

‘We  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  in- 
troducing this  strain  generally  because 
we  think  it  will  improve  our  Southern 
stock,  particularly  from  a mutton 
standpoint.’  ” 
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PRICE  25  CENTS 


FOREST  and  STREAM 
BOOKS 

BRING  FOREST  IndE  STREAM  TO  YOU 

The  books  listed  herewith  illustrate  a 
series  of  attractive  bocks,  each  of  which 
carries  a special  appeal  to  the  sports- 
man. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  additional  list- 
ing. Our  Book  Department,  however,  is 
in  a position  to  supply  any  outdoor 
book  published. 

Prices  include  postage  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

FOREST  & STREAM,  Book  Dept. 

9 East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING 

LAKE  AND  STREAM 
GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carrol.  A prac- 
tical book  on  popular 
freshwater  game  fish, 
the  tackle  necessary  and 
how  to  use  it.  A book 
of  fish  and  fishing,  mod- 
ern melhods  and  tackle, 
written  in  a "pal”  to 
"pal”  style  from  actual 
fishing  experiences,  in  the 
vernacular  of  this  disciple 
of  the  rod  and  reel.  Many 
illustrations.  Price  $3.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  Supplement,  More 
About  the  Black  Bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  0.  W. 
Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  ang- 
ling experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the 
information  which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  I2mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00 

8TREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL.  By 
Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  No  other  volume  of  American  ang- 
ling is  so  authoritative  and  comprehensive. 
Handsomely  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Eight 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
black  and  whites.  The  book  in  sire  handy 
for  the  pocket.  $2.50 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 

In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how 
when  and  where  they  are  caught  and  gives 
other  data  of  intense  interest  to  the  angler. 
Price  $2.00. 


THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By  Dr. 
Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T,  Whiffen. 

This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  "Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  Cloth.  $3.00. 


BOOKS 

MODERN  BREAKING. 
By  William  A.  Bruette, 

Probably  the  most  practi- 
cal treatise  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  the 
training  of  setters  and 
pointers,  and  their  work 
in  the  field.  Every  phase 
of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the 
important  lessons  are  il- 

lustrated by  photographs 
from  life.  It  is  a book 
well  calculated  to  enable 
the  amateur  to  become  a 
successful  trainer  and 
handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Train- 
ing, Setters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  o f Puppies, 

Naming  Dogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself, 
First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness, 

Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning,  Don’ts.  Illus- 

trated by  reproductions  of  Osthaus  paintings. 
Cartridge  board  cover,  $2.00. 


THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $2.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  HUNTING  DOG.  By  War- 
ren H.  Miller.  If  voti  own  hunting  dogs 
this  is  the  book  for  you!  252  pages,  31  illus- 
trations $2.50. 


HUNTING  AND  GUN  CRAFT 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed,  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  -species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  hook.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  .of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE 
TRICKS  OF  TRAPPING. 

By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Comprehensive  hints  on 
camp  shelter,  log  huts, 
bark  shanties,  woodland 
beds  and  bedding,  boat  I 

and  canoe  building,  and 
valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers'  food,  etc.,  with  ' 
extended  chapters  on  the 
trapper’s  art,  containing 
all  the  “tricks”  and  val- 
uable bait  recipes  of  the 
profession.  Valuable  re- 
cipes for  the  curing  and 
tanning  of  fur  skins,  elc. 
$2.00. 

LOG  CABINS 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on  ; 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations  on  J 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything  from  j 
a shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adirondack  i 
structure  is  included.  Pictures  and  plans  of 
fireplaces;  how  to  build  chimneys,  rustic  stair- 
ways, etc.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CALIFORNIA  HOMES. 

50  plans.  $3,750  to  $12,000.  $1.00. 


WEST  COAST  BUNGALOWS.  fit)  plan- 
$1,800  to  $4,500.  $1.00 
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NO 

| WICK 
NO 

lODOR 
NO 

F SMOKE 
NO 
SOOT 
The  Hottest  Fire 
Known  for  Cooking 
Best  stove  ever  invented  for  Camping,  Touring, 
Summer  Homes,  Cottages,  Yachting.  Does  not 
need  level  ground;  wind  or  rain  cannot  effect  the 
steady  flame.  Enclosed  fuel-saver  top  of  the 


Noiseless 


Little  Wonder  Oil  Stove 


utilizes  all  of  the  heat  instead  of  wasting  80%  of 
it  up  around  the  sides  of  kettles.  And  it  is 
ODORLESS,  NOISELESS  and  DANGERLESS. 
Burns  90%  air  and  10%  oil;  one  burner  and  one 
gallon  of  oil  does  the  work  of  6 burners  and  10  to  12 
gallons  in  any  other  oil  stove.  Cooks  fast  or  slow, 
as  desired;  volume  of  heat  regulated  at  will  by 
forced  air  feed.  Size  14-in.  x 16-in.  x 16-in;  weight 
30  lbs;  compact  and  handy  to  carry ; pack  utensils 
and  food  in  oven.  Simple  of  operation,  solidly 
and  durably  constructed.  Price  $17.50  f.  o.  b. 
Factory.  Buy  direct  from  the  makers  and  save 
middlemen’s  profits.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
catalog  free.  Write  forit,  or  send  check  or  money 

order  direct 
to  factory 
and  stove 
will  be  ship- 
ped immedi- 
ately with 
fulldirections 
and  written 
guarantee. 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere • 

Little  Wonder  Stove  Co. 

17241  GABLE  AVE.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


RUSSELL'S 

■never  LEAKl 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by— soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
jire  from  best 
q ualit  y 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
wiite  us  for 
a catalog. 
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A NEW  AND' 
PROFITABLE  HOBBY. 
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Ti£ME.RS‘,  AND  SfEAtlTiFUL 
iil^STRATED  GRADING  LIST 


Si-  FOR, 

BUIE  PRINT 
OF  FUR, 
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I,  INVESTORS 


HOW 
START  YOU 
IN  BUSINESS 

C)ET  IN  THE 
BUSINESS 

NPw 


diP.DUFFU5.5u.VER  FoxStqre 


| 21-J  W.  30th  St. 
New  York 


AtS  HALF  PRICE 


$65.00.  Army  Officers  Field  Binoculars,  made 
by  E.  LEITZ.  8 power,  Day  and  Night  lenses. 
Solid  leather  case. 

Special  Offer  COO  SA 

While  Stock  Lasts  9^.7.011 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 

MODELL’S  SPORT  SHOP 

54  Church  St.  New  York 


l-MINK-FOX 


. .jne  In  a few  years.  We 

raise,  or  show  you  where 


448-Acre  Fishing andHuntingTract 


FOR  SALE:  Right  in  the  heart  of 
the  deer  and  bear  country,  suitable 
for  hunting  club  or  private  estate. 
Two  trout  streams  and  private  lake 
insure  best  of  trout  and  pickerel  fish- 
ing. Big  variety  of  game,  deer,  bear, 
partridge,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.  Prop- 
erty is  well  protected  on  all  sides. 
Located  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  with- 
in short  distance  of  State  road. 

For  particulars,  address  Owner 


F.  L.  BARLOW, 


Port  Jervis, 


N.  Y. 


Keith’s  $2.50  Offer 


nuRpi,  owui,  uuj  anjuuiaiae,  or  snow  you  whera 
tosell  at  large  profit.  Beautiful  Illus-  Pppp 
trated  Catalog  and  full  particulars  ■ 

9 o ur  F arJPinS  Magazine  10c.  Book  ‘ 'Com- 
rmon  Sense  Fur  Farmintr”  25c  Addmco 

- stoclfKX:,S  °UCTDOOR  ENTERPRISE  CO^ 
Stock  Dept.  325  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — in  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  S months' 
subscription  to  Keith's  Mag- 
azine, all  for  $2,50. 

12-  i\/i  • for  over  20  years  an  authority 

iveittl  S Magazine  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating^ homes — 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help 
and  Keith's  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 
months — $4.50. 


Keith  Corporation,  150  Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  Minn. 
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Up  Again  - Down  Again 
Away  Again  - Jiffy  Tent 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  you  to  register  and  for  the 
bell  hopping  clerk  to  show  you  to  your  stuffy  little  room — 
straw  mattress  'n  ever’thin’ — in  the  small  town  hotel, 
you  can  set  up  your  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent,” 

In  times  gone  by  we  used  to  slap  a blanket  on  the 
horse’s  saddle  and  be  content  with  that  and  sometimes  a 
poncho.  Now  the  automobile  carries  the  whole  family — 
father,  mother,  brother  and  little  sister.  But  oh,  those 
stuffy  out-of-the-way  hotels.  And  the  prices ! 

Let  it  go  at  that ! 

The  "Jiffy  Auto  Tent”  straps  on  your  running  board 
Its  convenient  holder  is  a box  that  becomes  a table.  The 
tent  is  supported  by  the  double  deck  bed — that  accommo- 
dates four. 

Gee,  you  sleep  out  under  the  murmuring  pines  and  the 
hemlocks!  You  don’t  have  to  map  out  your  route  according 
to  the  "hotels.” 

Just  go  where  and  when  you  please! 


IT  ISN’T  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GO 
TOURING  WITHOUT  A JIFFY  AUTO  TENT 


No  tools,  stakes,  or  mechanical  skill  required.  Bed  frame 
supports  tent;  provides  accommodation  for  4 people;  in- 
sures convenience  and  restful  repose;  weighs  but  87  lbs. 
It  also  provides  for  dressing  room,  or  dining  room,  5)4x7 
ft. — did  you  notice  the  table  in  open  space? 

Full  size  of  tent  is  9)4x7  ft.  Tent  and  bed  fold  into  the 
table  box  which  is  conveniently  carried  on  running  board. 

The  irresistible  call  of  the  great  outdoors  offers  open 
air  recreation  to  father,  mother  and  the  kiddies,  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  pastimes. 

The  automobile  and  good  roads  of  today  provide  the 
highway  to  beach  and  mountains,  forest,  lakes  and  streams. 

The  “Jiffy  Auto  Tent”  provides  the  accommodations  to 
make  your  trip  enjoyable. 

What  you  save  in  hotel  bills,  will  pay  for  it  many  times. 

Prices  on  application 

F.  O.  BERG  CO. 

318  Division  Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Scarlet  & Gold 

— the  intrepid  riders  of  the  great  North-West,  whose  calm 
courage  and  unflinching  sense  of  duty  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  death  made  possible  their  wonderful  record  of  achievement 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Contents  of  Second  Annual  “Scarlet  & Gold” 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


Read  the  gripping,  thrilling  tales 
of  adventure  told  by  the  men  of 


Besides  the  Presentation  Plate  mentioned 
below,  the  cover  shown  above  is  also  from  1 

a special  painting  by  John  Innes. 

Publishers9  Rig  Offer  i 

With  the  2nd  Annual  (140,  10x13  pages,  illustrated),  a handsome  fully  | 
colored  PRESENTATION  PLATE  (24x18)  suitable  for  framing,  entitled  . 
"The  Arrest”  by  John  Innes.  Price  for  the  Book  and  the  presentation  | 
plate,  $1.50,  post  paid.  There  are  still  a few  copies  of  the  1st  Annual  to 
be  had  at  $1.00  each.  Combination,  of  the  two,  $2.00.  Use  the  coupon. 
Remittance  by  any  usual  form. 


Contents  of  First  Annual  Equally  Intensely  Interesting 


Coupon 


Cowan  & Brookhouse, 

1129  Howe  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada 

Send  me  “Scarlet  and  Gold” — 

| | 2nd  Annual  with  Plate  ($1.50  enclosed) 

| 1 1st  and  2nd  Annuals  with  Plate  ($2.00  enclosed) 


Name 


COWAN  & BROOKHOUSE, 


1129  HOWE  STREET 
VANCOUVER,  CANADA 


Address 


F.  & S. 


A Loyal  Halfbreed  of  ’85. 

Almighty  Voice,  Outlaw. 

A Two  Thousand  Mile  March. 
Sitting  Bull,  His  Life  and  Exploits. 
The  Story  of  the  Three  Scouts. 

The  Cypress  Hill  Fight. 

In  the  Camp  of  Big  Bear. 


An  Indian  Medicine  Man. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Barren  Land. 
Baby’s  Death  Avenged. 

Expeditions  of  1873. 

The  Scarlet  Riders’  47  Years  of 
Activity. 

Where  the  Trail  Led,  etc.,  etc. 
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OUTDOOR  BOOKS  AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

EDITIONS  ALL  LIMITED -ORDER  NOW 

Prices  include  postage  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 


DOG  BOOKS 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 
Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations,  $1.00. 

THE  BULL  TERRIER.  By  William  Haynes. 

A guide  to  the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his 
own  kennel  manager.  A full  description  is 
given  of  the  best  types  and  standards  of  dogs. 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 

FOX  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 

As  in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr. 
Haynes  takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
breed,  its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more 
exclusive  representatives  down  to  the  present 
time.  Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and 
kenneling  in  sickness  and  health — and  the  vari- 
ous uses  to  which  he  can  be  put — are  among 
the  phases  handled.  $2.00. 

NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T.  Hammond. 
A most  practical  book  for  the  dog  fancier,  based 
largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation  that 
dogs  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from 
too  much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Clean- 
liness, Diet,  Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exer- 
cise, Common  Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions, 
Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema,  Need  of  Proper 
Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange,  Nervous 
System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illustrated,  161 
pages.  $2.00. 

POCKET  KENNEL  RECORD.  A handy  book 
for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and  trans- 
actions, relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  for- 
getting important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to 
memory.  Black  seal.  $2.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By  S.  T.  Ham- 
mond. The  fundamental  principles  of  dog 
training  described  in  this  book  were  adopted 
by  the  writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  book 
will  prove  of  special  value  in  dog  training  for 
amateur  or  professional.  $2.00. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 
Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 
most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published,  and 
does  not  need  any  introduction  to  the  old-time 
Forest  and  Stream  readers.  $3.00. 

BOOKS  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING 

ANGLERS’  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer 
A practical  manual  for  all  those  who  want  to 
make  their  own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains 
a review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a discussion  of 
materials,  a list  of  the  tools  needed,  description 
of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  al 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing 
salmon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding 
varnishing,  etc.  Illustrated,  $2.00. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner  and  Frank  Stick.  If  you  are  a surf 
angler,  here  is  the  book  you  have  long  been 
waiting  for.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with 
Beach  Camping — Tackle  and  Equipment — Off- 
shore Fishing  for  Tuna  and  Bluefish — Shark 
Fishing— Channel  Bass  and  Striped  Bass  Fish- 
ing— Surf  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and 
many  others.  The  authors  are  too  well  known 
in  the  sporting  world  to  need  any  introduction. 
It  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs 
and  paintings  by  Mr.  Stick,  the  well  known 
artist  and  collaborating  author.  Single  copies 
$8  nn 


FISH  CULTURE,  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish  and  aquar- 
iums. The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded 
by  experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has 
produced  a most  valuable  document.  $2.00. 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie  Car- 
rol. How,  when  and  where  to  fish,  and  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  for  all  angles  of  fishing 
for  the  fresh-water  game  fish.  Habits  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  basses,  muskellonge,  trout, 
pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed  pike.  Fishing  facts 
that  will  make  the  tyro  an  expert  angler  and 
the  expert  more  finished  in  the  art.  Things 
worth  knowing  about  tackle,  kits  and  equip- 
ment secured  from  actual  tests  and  investiga- 
tions. Many  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo.  $3.00. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FISHES  (2  vols.). 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Recognized  the 
world  over  as  a most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
great  work,  published  in  two  cloth  bound  vol- 
umes of  more  than  600  pages  each,  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  is  invaluable  to 
anyone  interested  in  fish  or  fishing.  It  de- 
scribes the  different  species  of  fish  in  a man- 
ner that  enables  you  to  identify  them.  It  tells 
of  their  life  and  habits;  how,  when  and  where 
different  species  are  caught.  . . . How  fish 

breathe,  smell,  taste  and  talk.  It  treats  on 
migratory  fish,  colors  of  fish,  food  value  of  fish, 
the  mythology  of  fishes;  mermaid,  monkfish, 
bishop-fish,  sea-serpents,  etc.  Its  description  of 
popular  fishes  includes  trout,  flounder,  catfish, 
perch,  bass,  swordfish,  eel,  galing,  blackfish, 
sand-darter,  mullet,  mackerel,  herring,  king- 
fish,  halibut  and  other  species;  pond-skippers, 
cave-fish,  file-fish,  trigger-fish,  headlight-fish, 
trunk-fish  and  other  species  of  freak  fish  too 
numerous  to  mention  are  fully  described. 
Packed  ready  for  shipment  these  two  volumes 
weigh  ten  pounds.  Price,  delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  $12.00.  Canadian 
orders  subject  to  extra  shipping  charge  and 
custom  fee. 

THE  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  LL.D.  This  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  provide  a well  illustrated 
condensed  account  of  the  principal  game  fishes 
of  the  world.  Large  8vo.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated. Handsomely  bound.  $5.00. 

GOTN’  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,”  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing”;  editor  of  The  National  Sports- 
man, Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  Introduc- 
tion by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  A new 
book  for  the  every  now-and-then  fisherman  as 
well  as  the  expert  angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts 
gathered  from  lake  and  stream  fishing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  illustrations  from 
photographs.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large 
12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

TALES  OF  FISHES.  By  Zane  Grey.  Among 
deep-sea  fishers  Zane  Grey  stands  out  almost  as 
conspicuously  as  he  does  among  novelists. 
Many  adventures  have  been  his,  and  most  of 
them  are  told  of  in  these  fascinating  true  tales, 
which  are  fully  illustrated  with  delightful  pho- 
tographs taken  on  the  scene  of  action.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Grey’s  novels  will  know 
illustrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carrol.  A practical  hook  nn  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By  Elisha  J. 
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MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By  S.  T. 
Hammond.  This  delightful  presentment  of  the 
glories  of  Autumn  days  with  gun  and  dog  in 
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noblest  of  native  game  birds.  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
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illustrated,  160  pages.  $2.00. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP.  By  Rowland  E.  Rob- 
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ternity expressed  it,  the  hunters  and  fishermen 
of  the  widely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to 
meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days  “to 
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nard and  Chester  A.  Reed.  Detailed  in-trnc- 
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4 4 \ T ow>  v’hen  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks> 

Swell’d  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb’d  away, 

And,  whitening,  down  their  mossy-tinctured  stream 
Descends  the  billowy  foam;  now  is  the  time 
To  tempt  the  trout.  The  well-dissembled  fly, 

The  rod  fine-tapering  with  elastic  spring, 

Snatch’d  from  the  hoary  steed  the  floating  line, 

And  afl  thy  s’ender  watery  stores  prepare.” 
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OPENING  DAY  ON  TROUT  STREAMS 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “STREAMCRAFT”  AND  “THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT- 
BAMBOO”  GIVES  SOME  PITHY  TACKLE  ADVICE  TO  THE  EARLY  FISHERMAN 


AH,  the  opening  day!  The  opening 
day  of  the  trout  season. 

The  young  angler  is  somewhat 
prone  to  rhapsodize  upon  this  theme, 
but  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  your  vet- 
eran. But  young  or  old,  new  or  sea- 
soned, the  wise  angler  will  don  woolen 
underwear  and  waders.  The  former 
need  not  he  heavier  than  medium 
weight,  but  it  should  be  of  wool.  Even 
in  mid-summer  it  can  be  very  chilly  in 
mountain  altitudes  that  the  angler 
haunts,  after  sundown  especially;  and 
it  can  be  very  chilly  at  any  time  of 
year  after  a ducking  in  the  stream,  in 
the  wind,  with  cotton  next  the  skin. 
By  the  way,  where  the  water  is  unusu- 
ally treacherous  don’t  hesitate  to  cut 
a piece  of  sapling  for  a wading-staff. 

To  wear  waders,  or  not  to  wear  wad- 
ers therefore  does  not  apply  at  the 
opening  of  the  season.  Later  it  is  a 
fair  question  whether  ’tis  best  to  dis- 
card them  and  get  boldly  wet,  without 
any  idea  of  trying  to  keep  dry,  or 
whether  we  shall  encase  ourselves  with- 
in these  air-excluding  mackintoshes  and 
stew  in  our  own  sweat — regardless  of 
the  fact  that  one  is  almost  certain  to 
go  “over  the  top.”  For  there  are  three 
factors  to  be  considered:  foothold,  dry- 
ness, and  locomotion. 

If  waders — either  mackintoshes  or 
hip-boots — are  used,  you  must  have  hob- 
nailed wading-brogans  to  wear  over  the 
feet  of  the  one,  or  leather  sandals  with 
hobnailed  soles,  hemp  sandals,  or  some 
similar  contrivance  for  the  feet  of  the 
other.  Screw-calks  are  an  advantage 
over  hobnails,  which  have  a faculty  of 
becoming  loose  and  dropping  out  when 
the  sole  leather  dries  after  long  soak- 
ing. These  calks  may  be  transposed  as 
required,  those  wearing  down  quickest 
being  moved  to  another  part  of  the  sole 
and  replaced  by  some  less  worn. 

IN  addition  to  the  woolen  stockings 
next  the  skin  a heavier  pair  also  are 
worn  between  wader  and  brogan,  to 
ease  the  chafing  of  the  former.  These 
sometimes  are  turned  into  the  tops  of 
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the  brogans,  making  a double  layer 
where  the  raw-hide  lacings  are  drawn 
around  the  ankle  at  the  tops  of  these 
shoes;  but  a better  scheme,  because 
keeping  the  sand  from  getting  between 
stocking  and  wader,  is  to  pull  the  out- 
side stockings  up  to  full  length  and  to 
secure  the  tops  around  the  wader  with 
a rubber-band.  You  can  get  these  rub- 
ber-bands— and  useful  for  so  many 


Not  many,  but  the  first  of  the  season. 

other  purposes — by  cutting  them  from 
played-out  auto-tire  tubes. 

The  banana-peel  can  assume  no  airs 
in  the  presence  of  a rock  covered  with 
slimy  moss.  A dangerous  fall  in  or 
along  the  stream  may  prove  no  light 
matter  for  the  lone  angler,  far  from 
camp  or  farmhouse.  A simple  emerg- 
ency expedient  is  to  wrap  strips  of  can- 


vas or  burlap  or  bind  pieces  of  rope 
around  the  feet  of  rubber  boots.  Sand 
works  into  the  meshes  of  the  cloth  and 
gives  it  a good  gripping  surface;  or  a 
pair  of  woolen  socks  may  be  worn  over 
the  boots — while  they  last. 

So,  waders  are  all  right  in  this  first 
blush  of  the  year;  and  they  are  all  right 
generally — when  actually  wading,  but 
are  cumbersome  to  walk  in ; besides, 
walking  subjects  them  to  excessive  wear 
and  tear.  And,  frequently,  as  much  or 
more  walking  along  stream  is  done  as 
walking  in  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  already  intimated,  wading 
without  waders  is  very  chilly  business 
during  early  spring  fishing.  The  only 
solution  here  is  to  carry  extra  footwear 
in  the  shape  of  something  light  that  can 
be  slipped  into  when  you  desert  the 
stream  for  a considerable  hike  over  dry 
land,  the  while  you  hang  the  waders 
around  your  neck.  For  general  hiking 
the  regulation  Munson-last  army  shoes 
are  the  thing;  and  the  dope  for  them 
is  one,  two,  three  parts  respectively  of 
resin,  beeswax,  and  mutton-tallow,  mel‘ 
ed  together.  Never  dry  out  wet  leather 
shoes  by  exposing  them  to  too  direct 
and  strong  fire-heat;  fill  them  with  hot 
sand  or  pebbles. 

Good  waders  cost  money;  and  we 
wonder  why  a fellow  couldn’t  make 
something  that  would  serve,  of  ten- 
ounce  duck — patterning  after  an  old 
pair  of  boughten  goods — having  lap- 
seams  and  being  waterproofed  with  the 
beeswax,  paraffine,  and  turpentine  com- 
pound, applied  hot  when  melted,  or  with 
something  even  better  for  the  purpose? 

Many  veteran  anglers  have  solved  this 
wading  problem,  in  a manner  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves  at  least.  The  early 
spring  fishing,  as  we  have  insinuated, 
does  not  make  a tremendous  appeal — 
except  perhaps  for  very  short  snatches, 
and  not  too  far  removed  from  easy  ac- 
cess'to  a good  warm  fire  indoors;  and 
ordinarily  from  the  middle  of  May  on 
they  can  keep  very  comfy  without  wad- 
ers. They  get  right  in,  but  keep  moving 
and  don’t  stop  to  rest  at  any  time  when 
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Landing  a good  one  after  a 

there  is  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a 
chill. 

But  what  about  the  most  essential 
part  of  our  Waltonian’s  outfit — his 
tackle? 

WHILE  any  amount  of  money  may 
be  spent  on  fine  fishing  tackle, 
the  essential  equipment  for  the 
novice  trout-fisher  need  not  be  at  all 
expensive  in  order  to  be  satisfactory. 

A really  fine  rod — the  most  beautiful 
of  all  sporting  implements — is  much  too 
good  to  hazard  in  the  hands  of  the  be- 
ginner on  the  stream,  and  yet  we  would 
advise  that  he  equip  himself  with  one 
made  of  split  bamboo.  Any  tackle 
house  of  repute  can  supply  him  at  a 
cost  of  from  six  to  nine  dollars  with 
such  a rod,  about  nine  feet  long,  well 
adapted  to  his  needs.  Free  of  the  fear 
of  accidental  injury  to  an  expensive 
article  the  beginner  will  make  greater 
progress;  and  when  he  has  learned  to 
cast  very  fairly  with  this  rod  he  will 
note  a surprising  improvement  imme- 
diately he  has  a better  one  in  his  hands. 
When  he  has  learned  to  know  a good 
rod  when  he  handles  and  uses  it,  has 
learned  how  to  treat  such  a rod,  and 
just  what  style  of  rod  will  suit  his  in- 
dividual wants,  then  it  is  time  enough 
for  him  to  acquire  the  best  that  his 
means  will  allow,  whether  it  be  an 
American  Thomas,  Leonard,  or  Hawes, 
an  English  Hardy,  Farlow  or  Ogden,  or 
of  some  less  eminent  make  but  perhaps 
fully  as  trustworthy. 

At  the  outset  the  novice  must  know 
that  he  must  have  a reel  and  line  that 
properly  “fit”  the  rod.  A harmonious 
balance  of  line  weight  and  of  rod 
weight  or  stiffness  is  absolutely  essential 
to  proper  and  successful  casting  of  the 
artificial  fly.  A heavy  line  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  action  of  a stiffish  rod, 
but  the  same  line  will  impede  or  kill 
the  action  of  a rod  that  is  too  light  or 
whippy  to  handle  it.  Lines  most  com- 
monly used  are  graded  from  D,  the 
heaviest,  through  E,  F,  and  G to  H,  the 
lightest  of  these  five  sizes.  In  most 
cases  a five-ounce  rod  should  carry  an 


glorious  ten-minute  struggle 

E enameled  line,  whether  level  or  tap- 
ered, and  anything  over  six  ounces  a 
D line. 

A single-action  reel  generally  is 
preferred  for  fresh-water  fishing,  ex- 
cept when  casting  from  the  reel;  and 
the  reel  should  be  seated  below  the 
hand  on  a rod  used  for  fly-fishing  or 
the  lighter  bait-fishing.  To  properly 
string  a three-joint  rod  proceed  as 
follows:  Pick  up  the  butt-joint  with 

handgrasp  and  seat  the  reel  so  that  it 
will  come  underneath  the  rod,  with 
handle  to  the  right,  when  the  line- 
guides  are  also  down,  and  so  that  the 
line  will  render  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  reel-spool  straight  to  the  first  or 
bottom  guide.  That  is  to  say,  this  is 
the  more  general  practice.  Again,  in 
waters  where  heavy  fish  frequently  are 
encountered  many  experts  prefer  to 
control  the  game  with  the  “good  right 
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A “regular  fellow”  with  a 7 lb.  Brownie. 


arm”  and  to  handle  the  net  with  the 
left  hand.  Such  right-handed  anglers 
then  place  the  reel — still  underneath — 
with  its  handle  to  the  left  and  with 
the  line  hugging  the  rod  as  it  x-uns  off 
the  spool,  and  in  reeling  in  they  turn 
the  handle  backward  with  the  left  hand 
and  do  not  change  hands  on  the  i'od  to 
play  a fish.  Draw  now  from  the  reel 
about  fifteen  feet  of  line,  and  lay 
down  the  butt-joint.  Next  join  the  top 
— to  the  middle-joint;  thread  the  line 
through  the  remaining  guides ; and  then 
— and  not  till  then — join  the  combined 
smaller  joints  to  the  butt.  Attach 
leader  and  flies. 

When  the  jointed-up  rod,  with  reel 
attached,  is  balanced  horizontally 
across  the  finger,  the  nearer,  within 
reason,  the  center  of  gravity  ap- 
proaches the  handgrasp  the  less  the  fa- 
tigue that  will  attend  prolonged  use  of 
the  rod;  and  with  the  popular,  very 
light  American  reels  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  weight  the  barrel  with  a strip 
of  sheet  lead  wound  under  the  spooled 
line,  to  achieve  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  desirability  of  thus  add- 
ing weight  to  the  reel  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  experiment;  it  will  im- 
pair the  action  of  a too  limber  i*od. 

A level  or  flat  enameled  line  should 
be  the  selection  of  the  novice,  who  later 
will  graduate  to  a double-tapered  affair. 
An  occasional  rubbing-down  with  a 
paraffin  candle  followed  by  pui-e  linseed 
oil  will  keep  it  in  good  condition.  Al- 
ways dry  out  lines  thoroughly  in  the 
air  in  large,  loose  coils,  after  use,  but 
not  in  the  hot  sun;  and  also  remove  any 
deer-foot  or  mutton-tallow  that  may 
have  been  used  to  float  the  line  be- 
fore putting  it  away.  If  allowed  to 
remain  indefinitely  it  will  detei'iorate 
the  line;  the  linseed  oil  will  clean  it  off. 

BY  all  means  consult  some  friendly 
expert  and  learn  the  simple  art  of 
tying  your  own  leaders  or  casting- 
lines, from  strands  of  gut  bought  by 
the  quantity,  from  a dozen  up.  It  is 
readily  acquired ; and  you  also  will  need 
at  the  same  time  to  learn  how  to 

rig  your  cast,  that  is,  how  best  to 
attach  leader  to  line  and  the  flies 

to  the  leader.  Any  experienced  fresh- 
water angler  will  be  glad  to  show 

you  these  things,  and  it  will  take  only 
a few  minutes.  Get  these  gut  strands 
stained  a “mist”  or  bluish-gray  color. 
The  three  most  useful  sizes  of  the  silk- 
worm-gut used  both  for  trout  and  bass 
fishing  are  what  are  known  to  the  trade 
as  First  Padron,  Regular,  and  Refina, 
the  first  being  the  heaviest  of  the  three. 
Use  six  lengths  for  a trout  leader,  and 
taper  it  by  uniting  them  as  follows: 
one  of  First  Padron,  two  of  Regular, 
and  two  (or  three)  of  Refina  at  the  fly 
end.  Before  tying  soften  the  gut  thor- 
oughly in  water,  and  after  tying  and 
before  use  soak  again  and  dry  the 
leader  stretched  straight  between  two 
pins  that  hold  the  ends.  , 

When  it  comes  to  flies  good  ones  are 
cheaper  in  the  end,  as  not  only  will  they 
be  more  attractive  to  the  fish  but  also 
will  last  longer — will  not  whip  out  so 
easily.  Get  them  tied  on  Pennell  Lim- 
erick hooks,  and  eyed — not  snelled  or 
attached  to  short  pieces  of  gut — of  sizes 
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10  and  12;  some  “wet”  flies  and  some 
“dry,”  though  fishing  the  fly  wet  or  sunk 
is  far  more  likely  to  produce  results 
in  the  early  fishing  days;  and  should  the 
water  be  overhigh  and  much  discolored, 
the  old  reliable  worm  or  “garden  hac- 
kle” will  be  more  fruitful  than  any 
artificial,  however  manipulated  or  “well 
dissembled.” 

Angle-worms  are  better  when 
cleansed  or  scoured.  It  is  easy  to  ac- 
complish this  by  keeping  them  in  moss 
in  an  earthenware  crock  or  flower-pot, 
in  a cool  place.  The  best  moss  is  that 
having  long  roots,  and  such  may  be 
found  on  rocks  where  water  is  trick- 
ling through  it.  Long  slabs  of  this 
may  be  peeled  off  the  rocks,  so  cohesive 
is  it.  It  should  then  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  wrung  out  in  water  before 
receiving  the  worms.  A teaspoonful 
of  milk  may  be  spread  over  it  occa- 
sionally and  a little  sprinkling  of  wa- 
ter. Every  few  days  remove  any  dead 
worms.  In  a week  or  less  the  worms 
have  become  toughened  and  very  clear, 
almost  transparent  from  having  lost 
their  earth.  When  carrying  worms  to 
and  from  the  water  don’t  put  them  in 
a box  and  dump  dirt  on  top  of  them; 
put  in  the  soil  first,  worms  on  top  and 
let  them  find  their  own  way  into  it. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  for  East- 
ern streams  outside  of  Maine  if  you 
stick  to  the  soberer-hued  patterns  ot 
flies,  as  Cahill,  Cowdung,  Black  Gnat, 
March  Brown,  Queen  of  the  Water, 
Brown  and  Gray  Hackles,  any  of  the 


duns  as  Blue  Dun,  Yellow  Dun,  Whirl- 
ing Dun,  etc.,  Coachman,  Royal  Coach- 
man, Professor,  Wickham’s  Fancy.  Go 
to  a reputable  tackle-dealer — and  tell 
the  salesman  where  you  expect  to  try 
them  out,  and  rely  on  his  judgment. 

IN  striking  your  fish  do  so  by  turn- 
ing either  the  knuckles  (to  the  right) 
or  the  heel  of  the  palm  (to  the  left) 
sharply  down,  and,  if  with  any  percep- 
tible arm  action,  always  “in  the  same 
direction  as  the  rod  is  moving  at  the 
time;”  only  except  when  in  waters 
where  the  fish  commonly  run  so  large 
that  the  prevalent  use  of  a large  hook 
with  heavy  leader  requires  that  you 
“sock  it  to  them.” 

In  springtime  the  thoughts  of  the  vet- 
eran angler  are  prone  to  be  carried  back 
to  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
his  loved  recreation.  A friend  who  ha- 
bitually fished  upstream  the  smaller, 
rapid  waters  that  are  full  of  rocks  and 
small  pools  and  was  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful at  this  style  of  angling,  always 
used  the  finest  kind  of  undressed-silk 
line  and  a very  light,  eight-foot  rod. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  the  dry 
fly  in  America,  but  he  made  little  use 
of  the  sunken  fly.  A single  cast  in  each 
likely  spot,  and  he  passed  swiftly  to  the 
next;  nor  did  he  seem  to  bother  espe- 
cially about  quiet  movements,  but  oh! 
with  what  beautiful,  enviable,  and 
almost  effortless  precision  that  leader 
always  straightened!  And  how  tantal- 
izingly  his  flies  danced  deftly  on  the 


water!  I never  have  known  an  angler 
who  quicker  could  cover  a stream  than 
this  soft-spoken,  slight  six-footer,  and 
victim  though  he  was  of  the  “great 
white  plague”  I had  all  I could  do  to 
keep  apace  with  him. 

The  first  time  ever  the  writer  con- 
sciously set  foot  in  trout  water  he 
“climbed”  up  the  brook  behind  him  and 
saw  him  creel  thirty  fish  in  less  than 
two  hours.  They  mostly  were  brown 
trout,  some  were  natives,  and  there 
were  a few  rainbows;  none  were  under 
seven  inches  and  the  largest  measured 
twelve.  The  witchery  and  calm  bene- 
diction of  the  place  come  back  to  me 
after  all  the  years- — the  tinkling  silvery 
aisle  through  the  forest  with  its  blue 
and  fleecy  canopy  o’erhead  and  the  in- 
termittent gleams  of  sunshine  through 
its  embowering  greenery;  the  wild- 
flower  decorations  in  old  earth’s  new 
carpet;  the  mossy  rocks;  now  and  again 
the  flute-like  call  of  a bird;  the  fascina- 
tion with  which  I watched  the  trained 
agility  of  my  companion’s  flexible 
wrist  that  flicked  the  flies  about  with 
such  delicate  accuracy,  and  the  keen 
interest  with  which  I noted  the  dis- 
tinctive markings  of  the  beautiful 
creatures — spread  out  on  a bed  of 
ferns  while  we  reclined  on  the  inviting 
shady  bank  of  the  stream — as  elucidat- 
ed by  the  kindly  tutor  who  long  since 
made  his  last  earthly  strike.  How 
empty  is  the  creel  of  life  without  sweet 
recollection  and  blessed  hope  of  the 
future ! 
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Not  least  among  the  joys  of  angling  is  that  with  which  the  fisherman  contemplates  his  catch 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER 

FROM  AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  IN  1905  THE  RESTOCKING  OF  THESE  INDUSTRI- 
OUS ANIMALS  HAS  BECOME  A VEXATIOUS  PROBLEM  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS  TODAY 

By  ROBERT  B.  PECK 


THE  beaver  has  come  back  to  New 
York.  His  wedge-shaped  head 
ploughs  glittering  furrows  in  the 
moonlight  across  hundreds  of  Adiron- 
dack lakes.  The  resounding  smack  of 
his  tail  upon  the  water  echoes  from 
their  shaggy  shores.  His  conical  dwell- 
ing lifts  its  peak  along  the  sedgy  banks 
of  a hundred  amber  streams. 

The  crackle,  swish  and  thud  of  his 
felled  trees  sets  the  jays  to  squalling. 
The  miracle  of  his  casual-looking  dams 
amazes  thousands  of  vacationists  every 
season  and  every  season  provokes  pro- 
fane expostulation  from  hundreds  of 


guides  whose  watery  thoroughfares  are 
obstructed,  from  hundreds  of  anglers 
whose  quarry  finds  sanctuary  and 
abundant  food  among  the  drowned  and 
drowning  bushes  above  a beaver  dam 
and  from  every  property  owner  whose 
timber  is  cut,  whose  land  is  flooded, 
whose  prospect  is  desolated  by  dead  and 
dying  trees. 

For  the  beaver  has  come  back  with  a 
vengeance.  In  numbers  estimated  by 
the  State  of  New  York  Conservation 
Commission  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand,  they  are  taking  cool  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Adirondack  forest. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  early  17th 
century  a million  beaver  dwelt,  almost 
untroubled,  in  the  Adirondack  wilder- 
ness. In  1895  they  virtually  were  ex- 
tinct. The  late  Harry  V.  Radford,  who 
made  a study  of  the  animal,  estimated 
that  at  that  time  not  more  than  five  or 
ten  individuals  survived  in  the  Adiron- 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
survived  to  see  the  regeneration  of  their 
tribe,  the  brightening  of  the  glory 
which  doubtless  the  soothsayers  of  the 
race  prophesied  for  their  kind,  one  of 
which,  according  to  Indian  myth,  dived 
into  the  seething  waters  which  covered 
the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  flood  and 
brought  up  in  its  paw  the  tiny  bit  of 
soil  from  which  the  world  was  rebuilt. 

In  1905,  ten  years  after  belated  legis- 
lation provided  protection  for  any 
beaver  which  still  might  hold  out  in  the 
Adirondacks,  a few  pairs  were  liberated 
by  the  state.  To-day  they  are  so  nu- 


outlet  of  Eighth  Lake,  Fulton  Chain 

merous  and  so  troublesome  in  some  sec- 
tions that  agents  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  were  dispatched  this  winter 
to  trap  them  for  the  state  in  the  re- 
gions where  they  were  causing  the 
most  damage. 

How  the  worthy  burghers  of  old  Fort 
Orange  would  blink  could  they  tread 
Capitol  Hill  to-day  and  see  officials  of 
this  gigantic  New  Netherlands  scratch- 
ing their  polls  to  discover  a way  of  thin- 
ning out  the  beaver! 

FOR  centuries  the  beaver,  almost  as 
fully  the  master  of  his  environ- 
ment as  the  lordly  porcupine,  led  a 
carefree  existence  in  the  mountainous 
lake  region  that  occuoies  the  northeast- 
ern section  of  New  York.  Before  the 
day  of  Fort  Orange  the  Adirondack 
beaver  had  small  cause  to  suspect  that 
there  was  an  animal  which  walked  on 
two  legs  and  wore  the  skins  of  those 
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Even  after  the  advent  of  the  whites 
the  Adirondacks,  for  obvious  reasons, 
were  almost  uninhabited  for  many  years 
and  the  chief  enemies  of  the  beaver  were 
the  furred  marauders  of  the  wilderness. 
For  the  most  part  his  sagacity  served 
to  outwit  them. 

Indian  folklore  gave  an  evil  reputa- 
tion to  the  Adirondack  region.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  malevolent 
spirits.  Also  it  was  the  barrier  between 
the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Hurons  of  Canada.  Either  reason  might 
have  sufficed  to  cause  the  savages  to 
shun  it.  With  both  superstition  and 
caution  as  motives,  the  red  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains  were  inclined  to 
give  them  a wide  berth  and  they  were 
penetrated  only  by  war  parties  who  first 
propitiated  the  malign  influences  and 
then  laid  a direct  course  through  the 
sombre  land  to  their  destination. 

But  with  the  whites  came  an  almost 
insatiable  demand  for  the  fur  of  the 
beaver.  The  nearer  beaver  communities 
suffered  first.  From  greater  and  great- 
er distances  came  the  bales  of  skins  that 
the  sloops  carried  down  the  Hudson 
River  from  Albany.  Fort  Pitt  and  Fort 
Oswego  were  planted  on  the  westward 
trail  of  the  beaver.  It  doubtless  was 
while  French  and  English  were  strug- 
gling for  the  lucrative  fur  trade  that 
greed  triumphed  over  superstition  and 
caution  and  the  harrying  of  the  Adiron- 
dack beaver  began. 

Despite  greed  of  humans,  however, 
the  Adirondack  beaver  held  doggedly  to 
their  fatherland,  the  ancient  plateau 
which  stood  when  a great  sea  rolled 
across  interior  America.  With  fifteen 
hundred  lakes  and  ponds  and  a maze  of 
rivers,  creeks  and  brooks  to  dwell  in, 
they  survived  the  trapper,  red  and 
white,  for  generations.  Throughout  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
the  very  greed  of  the  whites  may  have 
served  to  protect  the  Adirondack  beaver 
from  annihilation  as  the  territory  was 
debatable  ground  and  trappers  of  either 
party  risked  their  scalps  if  they  ven- 
tured too  far. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  by  1905 
the  beaver  was  extinct  in  the  state 
where  once  its  fur  was  a staple  of  com- 
merce and  a medium  of  exchange,  and 
whose  chief  city  gave  the  animal  itself 
a place  of  honor  on  its  seal  and  coat  of 
arms.  Here  and  there  a guide  could  be 
found  who  would  not  admit  that  the 
beaver  had  been  killed  off.  Such  a one 
would  speak  significantly  of  a swift- 
swimming animal  that  darted  beneath 
his  boat  in  some  remote  stream  or  of  a 
slapping  detonation  on  a tranquil  pond. 

A woodsman  told  the  writer  in  1903 
that  he  had  seen  an  animal  the  preced- 
ing year  swimming  beneath  the  surface 
in  the  south  branch  of  the  Moose  River 
which  he  thought  was  a beaver.  The 
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however,  hardly  could  have  remained 
so  much  of  a mystery  to  the  guides  as 
was  indicated  by  their  shadowy  stories. 
A single  roving  beaver  will  litter  a 
stream  or  lake  with  peeled  sticks  which 
will  betray  his  presence  unmistakably, 
even  though  he  build  neither  house  nor 
dam. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  “beaver”  hinted  at 
by  woodsmen  of  twenty  years  ago  were 
otter,  or  else  some  grand-daddy  muskrat 
which  flipped  under  water  in  a smacking 
dive  just  at  the  moment  that  the  listen- 
er’s thoughts  were  turning  toward  the 
legendary  beaver  of  the  region. 

IT  was  in  1905  that  the  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  of  New  York, 
which  then  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
woodlands  of  the  state  and  the  denizens 
thereof,  decided  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
beaver  again  in  the  Empire  State.  It 
was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind 
made  by  the  commission;  indeed  it  was 
merely  a detail  of  a general  plan  to 
re-stock  the  Adirondacks  with  the  abor- 
iginal fauna  of  the  region- — wolves  ex- 
cepted. 

Elk  and  moose  had  been  liberated  in 
the  mountains  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  thrive  and  multiply.  The  numer- 
ous beaver  meadows  where  ancient 
beaver  ponds  had  silted  up  and  become 
open  glades,  proved  that  once  the  beaver 
had  found  the  Adirondack  streams  suit- 
able for  his  purposes  and  the  commis- 
sion resolved  to  have  beaver  as  well  as 
elk  and  moose.  Accordingly,  in  1905, 
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a few  pairs  were  turned  loose,  some  in 
the  vicinity  of  Old  Forge  on  the  Fulton 
Chain  of  lakes  in  Herkimer  County  and 
some  farther  north. 

The  elk  and  moose  were  confiding 
creatures,  obtained  from  parks  or  pre- 
serves where  they  had  become  tolerant 
of  man.  They  met  a tragic  end.  Five 
or  six  of  the  elk  were  shot  down  in  a 
group  on  Moss  Lake,  while  the  others 
perished  singly  by  the  hunter’s  bullet  or 
vanished  leaving  the  suspicion  of  illegal 
slaughter. 


The  sagacious  beaver  fared  better. 
Caution  had  bred  nocturnal  habits  in 
him  for  ages;  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
mastering  the  bitter  lesson  of  extinction. 
When  the  crates  containing  the  pioneer 
couples  had  been  lifted  from  the  guide- 
boats  in  which  they  were  carried  to  se- 
cluded spots  and  the  slats  had  been 
knocked  off,  the  beaver  slipped  overside 
without  ostentation  and  vanished. 

That  was  the  last  seen  of  them  for 
months.  Just  where  the  pioneer  colony 
was  founded  is  not  definitely  known  to- 
day. Judging  from  their  present  dis- 
tribution and  taking  into  account  the 
spot  where  they  were  first  set  free,  it 
probably  was  on  the  headwaters  of  some 
stream  between  the  Fulton  Chain  and 
Big  Moose  sections  of  the  Adirondacks. 
From  time  to  time  reports  were  received 
indicating  that  the  beaver  had  not  gone 
the  way  of  the  elk  and  moose  and  by 
1909  the  rejuvenated  “old  settler”  was 
so  numerous  and  confident  as  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  by  tourists. 

By  that  time  a colony  had  picked  out 
the  marsh  at  the  upper  end  of  Big 
Moose  Lake,  a body  of  water  whose 
shores  are  dotted  with  numerous  camps 
and  hotels,  as  a suitable  site  for  a com- 
munity. A small  dam  was  built  across 
the  inlet  of  the  lake,  two  or  three  houses 
were  erected  and  the  summer  folk  re- 
garded it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  of  a vacation  to  row  up  to  the 
marsh  to  see  the  trees  the  beaver  had 
cut  and  hear  the  water  gurgling  over 
their  dam. 

Still,  the  presence  of  the  beaver  in  in- 
creasing numbers  in  the  Adirondacks 
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Beaver  dam  on  Indian  Brook  near  Fourth  Lake,  Fulton  Chain  as  it  looked  on  June  20,  igig 
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was  not  generally  known.  In  1912  Bar- 
num  Brown,  a curator  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City,  deplored  the  virtual  extinc- 
tion of  this  interesting  creature,  saying- 
in  an  article  in  the  “American  Museum 
Journal”  in  which  he  urged  rigid  protec- 
tion for  beaver  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  a period  of  twenty  years, 
that  he  had  seen  only  seven  occupied 
beaver  houses  on  a fossil-hunting  trip  in 
the  Red  Deer  River  section  of  north- 
western Canada  the  preceding  year. 

“Formerly  the  American  beaver  had  a 
wider  distribution  than  any  other  mam- 
mal except  the  puma,”  he  wrote.  “Its 
range  extended  from  Alaska  to  Califor- 
nia, across  Canada  from  Hudson  Bay, 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  far  south  as 
Georgia  and  northern  Florida  and 
thence  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  northwest- 
ern section  of  Canada  beavers  are  still 
quite  numerous,  especially  in  the  mus- 
keg region.” 


FOR  the  first  ten  years  of  their  re- 
turn to  the  Adirondacks  the  beaver 
managed  generally  to  escape  pub- 
lic notice.  When  discovered,  as  they 
were  occasionally,  they  were  objects  of 
curiosity  and  interest.  By  1916,  how- 
ever, the  Conservation  Commission  of 
the  state,  which  had  succeeded  the 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
acknowledged  that  there  were  places  in 
the  Adirondacks  where  the  beaver  might 
have  made  a nuisance  of  himself  and 
should  be  discouraged.  In  general,  how- 
ever, its  report  for  that  year  on  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  beaver  in  the 
Adirondacks  is  most  optimistic. 

“The  success  of  the  stocking  of  the 
Adirondacks  with  beaver,”  it  was  said 
in  the  report,  “has  become  increasingly 
apparent  throughout  the  entire  region. 
The  universal  testimony  from  hotel  men 
and  others  in  touch  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  summer  tourists  is  that  the  beaver 
and  their  dams  and  houses  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  woods.  On  streams 
where  they  have  built  their  dams  fishing 


has  been  very  materially  improved  be- 
cause of  the  better  opportunity  for  the 
breeding  of  trout  in  the  beaver  ponds. 

“In  certain  instances  damage  has  been 
caused  either  fi’om  flooding,  resulting  in 
the  killing  of  timber,  or  from  the  felling 
of  trees  upon  valuable  camp  sites.  Per- 
mits to  destroy  dams  and  houses  have 
been  issued  by  the  commission  where  it 
has  appeared  upon  investigation  that 
such  relief  should  be  granted.  In  a few 
cases  permission  has  even  been  given  to 
trap  the  beaver  but  it  has  always  been 
stipulated  that  the  skins  be  turned  in  to 
this  office.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this  report,  however,  no  skins  have  been 
received.” 

Meanwhile  the  industrious  beaver  was 
thriving  in  a manner  to  delight  the 
heart  of  the  author  of  copy-book 
maxims.  Every  season  colony  after  col- 
ony ejected  its  lazy  members  and  was 
abandoned  by  its  more  adventurous  spir- 
its and  these  spread  abroad  through  the 


land  mating  and  forming  new  commu- 
nities. 

An  example  of  their  method  of  colo- 
nizing was  seen  on  Dart’s  Lake  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Moose  River.  In 
1916  there  was  a prosperous  beaver  vil- 
lage on  Moss  Lake,  a mile  to  the  east 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a precipitous 
mountain.  There  was  only  one  beaver 
on  Dart’s  Lake.  William  Dart,  owner  of 
the  lake  and  a man  wise  in  the  ways 
of  the  woods,  averred  that  the  lone 
beaver  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Moss 
Lake  community  because  he  was  a 
loafer. 

Certain  it  was  that  during  that  first 
year  on  Dart’s  Lake  the  exile  devoted 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  loafing.  He 
built  no  house  he  dammed  no  stream. 
Such  trees  as  he  cut  were  saplings  and 
apparently  he  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
no  food  stores  being  evident. 

The  next  year,  however,  the  situation 
had  changed.  Having  sown  his  wild 
oats,  the  lone  beaver  of  Dart’s  had 
mated,  built  a substantial  home  for  his 
family  and  seemed  a model  beaver  in 


every  respect.  In  due  course  he  probably 
will  become  a patriarch,  tinged  with 
gray  about  the  muzzle  and  revered  and 
feared  by  every  ne’er-do-well  youngster 
of  his  village. 

TO  the  north,  on  Big  Moose  Lake,  the 
beaver  had  prospered  mightily. 
Their  dam  had  waxed  so  great  as 
to  flood  the  marshland  adjoining  the  in- 
let, rendering  trails  to  other  lakes  which 
started  in  the  marsh  utterly  impassable. 
Similar  conditions  began  to  be  reported 
in  the  Beaver  River  country  to  the 
north  and  in  districts  still  farther'  away 
from  the  spot  where  the  beaver  were 
planted. 

The  beaver  were  claiming  the  entire 
region  for  their  own  and  most  uncom- 
plimentary reports  began  to  drift  into 
the  office  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion at  Albany  in  place  of  the  “universal  j! 
testimony  from  hotel  men  and  others”. 
Sometimes  they  were  to  the  effect  thac 
the  fishing  on  some  lake  or  stream  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  industrious  beaver; 
sometimes  it  was  the  scenery  that  had 
been  spoiled ; sometimes  it  was  valuable 
timber  land  which  had  been  flooded  and 
the  trees  killed;  sometimes  it  was  a 
watery  throughfare  that  had  been  ob- 
structed by  beaver  dams. 

Among  the  last  is  Brown’s  Tract  In- 
'et,  a sluggish,  meandering  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  south  end  of  Raquette  Lake  « 
which  has  been  an  important  unit  in  the 
main  camp  route  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks ever  since  their  glades  were  trav- 
elled by  man.  In  fact,  Raquette  Lake 
got  its  name  from  a “cache”  of  snow- 
shoes  found  on  its  shores  which  are 
thought  to  have  been  abandoned  by  a 
party  of  French  and  Indians  on  a winter 
foray  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  by  way  of 
the  frozen  surface  of  Brown’s  Tract  In- 
let, Fulton  Chain  and  the  Moose  River.,r| 
The  raiders  were  caught  at  Raquette 
Lake  by  a thaw  which  rendered  their 
snowshoes  useless,  according  to  the  le- 
gend and  abandoned  the  enterprise,  hid-  in 
ing  their  “raquettes”  in  the  fir  thicket 
where  they  were  discovered  long  after- 
ward. 

Now  Brown’s  Tract  Inlet,  a highway 
of  the  woods  from  time  immemorial,  is 
obstructed  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  Raquette  Lake  by  a beaver  dam.  The 
dam  and  some  of  the  beaver  houses  are 
within  plain  view  of  a road  which 
crosses  the  inlet  and  lumber  wagons, 
stages  and  motor  cars  thunder  across 
the  bridge  at  brief  intervals.  Yet  for 
three  years  the  beaver  of  Brown’s 
Tract  Inlet  have  held  their  own. 

A dozen  times  a day  boats  and  canoes 
are  hauled  over  their  dam  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  structure  and  of  the  way- 
farer’s temper.  Yet  as  often  as  the 
dam  is  injured  the  beaver  repair  it  and 
cling  doggedly  to  the  site  ■ they  have 
selected.  They  probably  are  the  busi- 
est beaver  in  the  world  and  if  they| 
have  any  spare  time,  they  undoubtedly 
spend  it  at  beaver  mass  meetings  called 
to  adopt  resolutions  favoring  the  ex- 
pulsion of  humans  from  the  woods. 

At  the  head  of  the  inlet  there  is  an- 
other colony  on  Brown’s  Tract  Ponds 
The  level  of  the  water  in  the  lowei 

(continued  on  page  182) 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GRIZZLY 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HUNTER  WHILE  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
ONE  OF  OUR  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  SAGACIOUS  WILD  ANIMALS 


IN  reading  Dr.  Pope’s  account  of 
“Hunting  the  Grizzly  With  the  Bow,” 
in  the  October,  1920,  Forest  and 
Stream,  I was  surprised  to  learn  that 
it  was  possible  to  kill  them  so  easily. 
Another  thing  that  surprised  me  was 
the  number  of  people  he  cited  as  having 
been  attacked  by  grizzlies. 

I once  had  some  curiosity  to  find  out 
if  a grizzly  would  attack  a person  at 
night  so  I slept  in  a trail  that  appeared 
to  be  used  by  one  every  night,  and  I was 
not  disturbed.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  a friend’s  explanation  of  why  the 
bears  never  bothered  me.  He  said  that 
“when  a bear  comes  along,  he  just  rolls 
you  over,  calls  you  dead  and  goes  on.” 
The  Yellowstone  Park  bears  have  been 
protected  so  long, that  itis  no  wonderthey 
are  rather  impudent;  but  grizzlies  don’t 
always  act  that  way.  An  old  partner  of 
mine  once  told  me  how  he  and  three 
other  hunters  went  to  sleep  one  night 
around  a fire;  the  fire  went  out  during 
the  night  and  in  the  morning  there  was 
a bear’s  track  in  the  ashes. 

I can  almost  match  that  with  an  ex- 
perience of  my  own.  Two  of  us  were 
trapping  beaver  on  the  Piney  late  one 
spring.  We  camped  about  a hundred 
yards  from  the  creek  and  did  not  put 
up  our  tent.  I killed  an  elk  and  in- 
tended to  make  a rope  of  his  hide.  I 
got  the  hide  partly  grained  and  threw 
it  in  a hole  that  was  filled  with  water 
situated  about  half  way  to  the  creek. 
The  next  morning  I found  that  the  hide 
had  been  dragged  out  of  the  water  and 
the  part  that  was  grained  had  been 
eaten  out  by  a bear.  My  friend  had 
skinned  a beaver  in  camp  the  day  be- 
fore and  had  thrown  the  carcass  only 
far  enough  from  camp  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  Doubtless  that  had  attracted  the 
bear. 

HAVE  wounded  at  least  two  grizzlies 
at  very  close  quarters  and  neither  of 
them  charged.  One  was  in  the  Big 
Snowy  Mountains.  I followed  him  into 
a canyon  where  the  snow  was  very  deep. 
He  stuck  his  head  over  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  pine  about  20  yards  off  and  I 
fired,  expecting  to  break  his  neck.  He 
fell  and  rolled  down  within  ten  steps  of 
me,  and  I soon  saw  that  he  was  going 
to  get  up.  I shot  him  in  the  body  and 
he  got  up,  headed  towards  me.  I wal- 
lowed through  the  snow  until  I got  an- 
other cartridge  in  my  40-90  Sharps  and 
when  I turned  he  was  in  the  brush  and 
climbing  the  mountain.  He  got  away. 

The  other  one  was  near  the  head  of 
Pumpkin  Creek,  in  a little  brushy  gully. 
The  brush  was  probably  20  yards  wide 
with  prairie  on  both  sides.  I had  killed 
a deer  the  day  before  and  this  day  I tied 
my  horse  near  by  and  started  on  foot 
for  the  place  where  I had  left  the  deer. 
Before  I got  to  the  deer  and,  while  I was 
close  to  the  brush,  I disturbed  a big 
grizzly  lying  in  a wet,  mossy  place.  He 
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acted  as  a fat,  lazy  pig  would  have  done 
under  the  same  circumstances : raised  up 
on  his  fore  feet,  stuck  his  ears  forward 
and  sniffed.  I thought  of  the  advise  my 
two  experienced  partners  had  given  me 
a few  days  before:  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  in  such  a case  would  be  to  slip 
away. 

He  was  not  more  than  ten  steps  away, 
and  I was  on  a bank.  I thought  I would 
aim  at  him  anyway  and  see  if  my 
nerves  were  quite  steady.  They  were, 
and  I shot  in  his  ear,  but  being  above 
him  the  bullet  went  below  his  brain. 

I got  back  from  the  edge  of  the  brush 
and  he  lay  and  howled.  My  horse  was 
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The  grizzly  bear  (Lrsus  horribilis) 


50  or  100  yards  off  and  I thought  I had 
better  get  him,  but  when  I got  back  I 
could  not  find  the  bear. 

I once  shot  in  a black  bear’s  ear  on 
Vancouver  Island,  but  I did  not  get  him 
that  day,  though  I got  him  the  next,  and 
found  the  bullet  had  gone  straight  in 
his  ear  and  would  have  killed  him  if  I 
had  been  on  a level  with  him.  He  was 
behind  a boulder  on  top  of  a high  ledge 
of  rock  and  I could  just  see  the  top  of 
his  head.  He  climbed  the  mountain 
and  got  into  a steep  narrow  slide  that 
I was  in.  I let  him  come  pretty  close 
before  I tried  to  shoot.  My  rifle 
snapped.  The  bear  tried  to  stop  and 
the  way  he  tore  up  the  snow  was  a 
sight,  but  he  managed  to  stop  before 
he  got  to  me.  He  turned  sideways, 
bowed  his  neck,  and  sidled  towards 
me  a little  and  I kept  snapping  at  him. 
Then  he  decided  he  had  better  get 
away. 

There  was  a bunch  of  brush  near  by 
and  he  walked  towards  that,  stopping 
every  few  steps  to  look  at  me.  I fired 
just  after  he  disappeared  and  missed, 


but  I found  him  on  top  of  a ledge  of  rock 
the  next  morning.  He  commenced 
walking  slowly  towards  me  with  his 
head  down.  I shot  him  through  the  head 
and  he  rolled  over  the  bluff. 

I GOT  one  bear  skin  that  was  the  color 
of  a silver  fox.  It  was  almost  black 
except  for  the  silver  hairs  on  the 
fore  parts. 

I was  hunting  in  the  Crazy  Mountains 
north  of  Livingston,  Montana,  for  elk, 
deer  and  antelope.  One  day  my  partner 
brought  in  the  hind  quarters  of  an  elk 
on  his  horse.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
hung  the  fore  quarters  up  in  a tree.  He 
also  told  me  that  he  had  seen  tracks 
of  a big  bear.  He  said  his  dog  was  a 
good  bear  dog  and  that  if  I would  go 
with  him  the  next  day  he  thought  we 
could  find  the  bear. 

We  started  together  the  next  morning 
and  when  we  came  to  where  he  had  hung 
up  the  fore  quarters  of  the  elk,  we  found 
them  gone.  He  followed  the  trail  with 
the  dog  and  I kept  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain. I soon  came  to  a thicket  of  small 
pines,  and  skirted  along  the  edge.  Later 
I heard  a bear  running  in  the  thicket. 
When  I got  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
thicket  my  horse  smelled  the  bear  and 
I knew  he  must  be  near  by. 

When  I got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  I 
met  my  partner  coming  back.  He  said 
the  dog  had  taken  the  back  trail,  and 
he  had  called  him  off  and  we  would 
have  to  try  again  some  other  time.  I 
told  him  where  the  bear  was,  and  we 
were  soon  at  the  place  I had  last  heard 
him. 

He  was  near  the  edge  of  the  thicket, 
and  stayed  there  snuffing  and  grunting. 
The  dog  barked  at  him  but  would  not  go 
near  him.  I went  to  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  and  lay  down,  thinking  I might 
be  able  to  see  him  but  I could  not.  Then 
I got  on  my  horse  and  rode  into  the 
thicket  thinking  I might  be  able  to  drive 
him  out.  The  dog  then  acted  better  and 

I could  see  where  they  were  by  the  bushes 

shaking,  but  I could  not  tell  just  where 
the  dog  was,  so  did  not  shoot. 

The  bear  walked  around  me  and  went 
into  the  heart  of  the  thicket,  but  there 
were  so  many  fallen  trees  there  that  I 
did  not  care  to  follow. 

My  partner  then  went  around  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  thicket  with  the  dog 
and  I sat  still  on  my  horse  in  the  thicket. 
Being  on  horseback  I could  see  over  the 
tops  of  the  little  pines  and  I soon  saw 
them  parting  as  the  bear  crowded 
through  them  coming  straight  towards 
me.  I let  him  come  within  twelve  steps, 
then  pointed  my  rifle  at  a spot  below 
where  the  bushes  were  parting  and  fired. 
The  bear  fell. 

My  horse  moved  a little  and  I saw  a 
patch  of  hair  and  fired  several  shots  at 

it.  Then  my  partner  came  up  and  said: 
“Have  you  got  him?”  “Yes,”  I said.  “I 

(continued  on  page  188) 
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METHODS  OF  SAVING  ALASKA  GAME 

AN  INTELLIGENT  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  OPINION  FROM  ONE  WHO  HAS  LIVED  LONG 
IN  ALASKA  AND  HAS  MADE  A CLOSE  STUDY  OF  ACTUAL  FIELD  CONDITIONS 

By  WALTER  L.  LODGE 


AFTER  reading  some  articles  that 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle more  to  be  said  on  the  game  prob- 
lems of  Alaska.  These  articles  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Sheldon’s,  which  appeared 
in  the  March,  1920,  number,  cover  the 
subject  pretty  thoroughly. 

I believe  that  Col.  Grave’s  article  on 
Forestry  and  Game  Conservation  in  the 
May  number  calls  attention  to  many 
good  principles  that  should  be  applied 
in  Alaska.  He  calls  attention  to  one  of 
our  greatest  problems,  that  is,  to  build 
up  an  efficient  corps  of  men  who  will 
actually  administer  the  game  in  an  in- 
telligent manner. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  game  bag  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  McGuire,  of  Outdoor  Life,  unless  it 
should  apply  to  specific  localities.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  protection  of  the 
game  and  some  fur-bearing  animals  in 
Alaska  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Biological  Survey  and  a considerable 
number  of  good  hunters  employed  as 
game  wardens,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  inforce  the  laws  and  destroy  all  pred- 
atory animals  and  birds  and  to  do  any- 
thing else  that  will  aid  in  the'develop- 
ment  of  the  country. 

I sincerely  believe  that  hunter-ward- 
ens who  will  work  faithfully  could  save 
more  game  than  all  the  hunters  in 
Alaska  kill.  These  men  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  a diary  and  make  month- 
ly reports  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
game.  They  should  cut  trails,  build 
shelter  cabins,  etc.  The  presence  of 
wardens  in  the  hunting  country  would 
prevent  many  violations  of  the  law.  The 
prime  object  of  law  is  prevention  not 
prosecution. 

ALASKA  is  a hard  country  for 
some  to  live  in,  especially  pros- 
pectors who  should  be  given  every 
encouragement.  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  brown  bear,  I am  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  present  protection  of 
them  in  certain  localities,  but  in  protect- 
ing them  other  game  and  interests 
should  be  considered.  There  is  lots  of 
room  for  the  bear  in  parts  of  Alaska. 
Just  because  a bear  kills  a man  once  in 
a while  is  no  more  reason  for  exterm- 
inating them  than  it  is  for  killing  all 
auto  drivers  because  some  of  them  are 
reckless  and  run  over  people.  Simply 
putting  laws  on  paper  doesn’t  make 
them  effective  in  the  game  fields.  What 
is  most  needed  is  action  along  the  right 
lines.  The  present  system  of  appoint- 
ing game  wardens  is  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  politics.  Some  of  them 
spend  their  time  wearing  out  the  seats 
of  their  trousers. 

Mr.  Sheldon  intimates  that  the  laws 
we  now  have  are  almost  without  possi- 
ble enforcement  and  lays  the  blame  on 
the  people  whose  interests  are  affected 


White  sheep  head  from  the  Kenai 
( Ovis  dalli) 

by  them.  This  is  true  to  some  extent. 
That  being  the  case  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  either  with  the  laws  or  the 
people  here.  As  it  is  the  easier  thing 
to  do,  why  not  change  the  laws  to  suit 
the  people.  First  of  all,  a game  warden 
should  not  be  considered  or  allowed  as 
an  aesthetic  addition  to  the  game  of 
Alaska.  Why  not  make  him  more  use- 
ful than  ornamental?  He  should  be  and 
could  be  of  great  help  to  the  people 
instead  of  occupying  the  position  he  does 
now. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  understood 
by  outsiders,  law-makers  and  would-be 
law-makers  is  the  great  dependence  the 
people  in  this  country  must  place  on  one 
another.  Consider  the  position  a man 
is  in  when  he  squeals  on  a violator  of 
the  law.  Right  here  is  the  most  badly 
shattered  vertebra  in  the  game  law. 
Here  in  this  country  where  everyone 
knows  everyone  else  (in  each  specific 
locality)  and  are  so  dependent  upon  one 
another  at  times,  no  one  can  afford  to 
squeal.  This  feature  of  the  law  is  more 
apt  to  be  used  for  revenge  than  for 
good.  Any  information  given  to  game 
wardens  should  be  voluntary  and  not 
compulsory  and  should  be  confidential. 

Mr.  Sheldon  says  that  we  resent  out- 
side influence;  well  certainly  there  are 
some  reasons  for  it  when  you  consider 
the  different  opinions  expressed  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  Hornaday  and  Mr.  McGuire. 
Why  is  it  that  they  differ  so  widely  on 
the  eagle  question?  One  advocates  the 
protection  of  them,  the  other  a raise 
in  the  bounty  for  killing  them.  The  fact 
is  neither  one  understands  that  problem 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Sheldon  certainly  understands  the 
problem  when  he  states  that,  “what  is 
needed  are  different  regulations  for  the 
various  independent  game  sections, 
adapted  to  the  special  game  conditions 


of  each.”  Mr.  Sheldon  further  states  that 
“it  should  be  clear  to  outsiders  that  in 
considering  the  game  laws  of  Alaska 
they  must  first  understand  the  condi-  j 
tions  of  that  country  and  consider  the 
just  material  interests  of  the  people  liv- 
ing there  and  also  their  point  of  view.” 
Many  of  us  have  different  views  of 
many  problems. 

There  is  some  agitation  against  the 
outside  sportsman  by  some  men  who  call 
themselves  Alaskans.  Now,  what  is  an 
Alaskan?  We  are  a great  conglomera- 
tion of  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
many  of  whom  are  only  here  to  make 
a stake  and  get  out  again.  Most  of  us 
came  here  of  our  own  free  will,  many  of 
us  have  failed  to  make  our  little  pile 
and  have  become  old-timers.  Perhaps, 
as  Sheldon  intimates,  some  think  that 
the  U.  S.  should  feel  grateful  because  ; 
we  are  here. 

I 

ALASKA  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  was  paid  for  with 
their  good  money.  Surely  we  do 
not  inherit  the  whole  country  or  any 
special  privileges  by  coming  here.  Every 
citizen  should  have  the  same  rights  and 
every  citizen  should  take  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  Alaska  and  the  protection  ■ 
of  its  natural  resources,  including  game.  i|| 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  they  are  willing  I 
to  spend  the  money  needed  to  protect  fl 
and  develop  the  game  and  fur  supply.  | 
It  would  surprise  some  to  know  of  the 
things  that  happen  in  the  game  fields. 

I do  not  refer  to  the  deeds  of  men  only. 

A recent  outdoor  publication  tells  of  the 
work  of  eagles  among  wild  sheep.  ■ 
Eagles  are  not  the  only  things  that  prey  41 
on  the  sheep,  and  sheep  are  not  the  only  vjfl 
things  that  eagles  prey  upon. 

In  the  Weekly  News  Letter,  January  | 
7,  1920,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  ap- 
pears an  article  which  states  that  from 
the  estimates  of  farmers  and  stockmen 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  was  saved  to 
them  by  a force  of  400  to  500  hunters  ; I 
who  killed  32,000  wild  animals  under  the  ! 
direction  of  the  Biological  Survey.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  how  much  ■ 
game  would  be  saved  by  such  operations. 

Now  I want  to  express  my  opinion  on  < 
our  Governor’s  attitude  regarding  some  j 
things.  He  believes  that  market  hunting  | 
should  be  permitted  for  the  reason  that 
some  cannot  get  out  to  kill  their  game.  ] 
Market  hunting  should  be  controlled  1 j 
with  due  regard  to  the  supply  of  game 
and  the  needs  of  any  locality  and  the 
means  of  transportation  existing  there.  j 
Right  here  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  (and 
I have  seen  and  done  the  same  elsewhere)  j 

men  will  go  out  and  kill  a moose  and 
wallow  through  snow  and  slave  like  a 
horse,  pulling  a sled  or  dragging  the 
meat  through  the  snow  or  packing  it  out 
and  finally  get  it  to  town.  And  those  I 
poor  people  who  are  not  able  to  take  a 
little  time  off  to  get  their  game  will  1 
offer  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  actu- 
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ally  worth  to  get  it  to  market.  These 
poor  people,  how  I do  pity  them  when 
they  can’t  buy  any  game! 

IT  was  through  the  recommendations  of 
some  of  the  fellows  in  the  country 
here  that  market  hunting  on  this  pen- 
insula was  made  illegal.  There  were 
men  here  and  still  are  who  took  the 
stand  that  they  were  allowed  to  kill 
and  sell  two  moose  and  then  kill  two 
more  for  their  own  use.  These  men 
could  make  more  money  and  make  it 
easier  by  working  for  wages.  The  law 
regulation  as  it  stands  today  ean  be 
and  is  evaded  and  the  warden  we  have 
had  here  for  the  past  six  years  encour- 
ages evasion  of  the  law. 

The  Governor’s  idea  about  a sports- 
man is  a queer  one.  It  seems  that  he 
thinks  a sportsman  kills  only  for  the 
sake  of  killing.  I wish  he  could  have 
been  a member  of  our  hunting  party  this 
fall.  A man  can  be  a sportsman  and  still 
not  be  a millionaire.  Any  man  should 
be  glad  to  be  found  worthy  to  be  called 
by  that  name.  These  men  surely  enjoy 
eating  meat  as  much  as  the  Govern- 
or. He  further  states  that  the 
sportsman  really  does  this  country  no 
good.  I believe  that  outside  hunters 
have  spent  not  less  than  $100,000  in 
Alaska  this  year  (1920)  and  many  of 
them  have  confined  their  hunting  to  the 
brown  bear  which  the  Governor  would 
have  exterminated. 

Many  prospectors  and  others  make  a 
grubstake  working  for  these  hunters. 
Many  men  will  quit  other  work  to  go 
with  a hunting  party.  Some  of  these 
same  sportsmen  have  spent  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  development  of 
Alaska.  I would  like  to  see  them  come 
in  greater  numbers. 

He  also  says  that  the  people  of  Alas- 
ka are  very  jealous  of  their  game.  It 
is  the  people  who  are  so  busy  making 
money  that  they  can’t  get  out  and  get 
their  game  that  are  jealous.  He  thinks 
that  if  it  were  left  to  Alaskans  they 
would  devise  laws  and  regulations  that 
would  meet  all  the  existing  conditions. 

I wonder  if  the  Governor  realizes  what 
a big  job  that  is  and  I wonder  if  he 
knows  of  all  the  existing  conditions.  I 
think  not. 

Now  let  me  illustrate  to  you  what 
may  be  expected  of  Alaskans  in  the  way 
of  making  laws  that  we  might  have 
meat  to  eat.  The  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture passed  a law  authorizing  the  de- 
struction of  all  tubercular  cattle.  I am 
in  favor  of  this.  But  they  made  the 
individual  stand  all  the  loss.  What  in- 
centive is  there  for  a man  to  try  farm- 
ing in  Alaska?  Govenor  Riggs  com- 
plains that  he  only  has  ten  wardens  to 
patrol  this  vast  country.  Well,  if  they 
are  all  like  the  one  he  has  had  in  Sew- 
ard for  the  past  six  years  very  little 
country  has  been  patrolled.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  one  has  not  spent  one- 
tenth  of  his  time  in  the  game  country. 
Over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  time 
has  been  spent  in  the  town  of  Seward. 
If  he  went  far  into  the  hunting  country 
without  a guide  he  would  get  lost! 
Wardens  should  be  required  to  do  a lot 
of  things  besides  sit  around.  They 
should  cut  trails,  build  shelter  cabins, 
build  foot  bridges  and  hunt  out  pred- 


atory animals  and  birds.  In  other 
words  they  should  earn  their  money, 
help  the  people  and  enforce  the  law.  I 
realize  that  the  number  of  wardens 
that  have  been  and  are  now  employed 
is  insufficient.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
warden  who  spends  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  town  does  not  have  much 
chance  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  country.  The  warden  draws  a sal- 
ary and  is  supposed  to  perform  certain 
duties,  vaguely  specified. 

IDO  not  believe  that  Alaskans  would 
willingly  be  taxed  for  the  sum  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  develop  the 
game  in  Alaska.  As  all  the  people  in 
the  States  are  interested  in  Alaska,  I 
think  it  is  their  duty  to  furnish  the 
funds  necessary.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  do  this. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  have  the  au- 
thority to  issue  all  regulations  neces- 
ary  to  protect  the  game  and  fur. 


tags  should  be  attached  to  the  animals 
when  shipped  and  also  a report  should 
be  made  of  every  animal  killed  and  the 
reason  given  for  killing  it.  I think  a 
man  might  be  allowed  to  kill  and  sell 
one  moose,  but  not  to  kill  any  more  than 
one  if  he  sells  it,  or  part  of  it,  but  if 
he  does  not  kill  any  for  market  he  may 
be  allowed  two  for  his  own  use  and  that 
of  his  family  if  he  needs  them. 

Trophy  hunters  pay  well  for  what 
they  get  and  surely  anyone  is  welcome 
to  the  meat  who  is  willing  to  pack  it 
out.  The  Governor’s  statement  that  the 
brown  bear  is  only  protected  for  the 
benefit  of  outside  sportsmen  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  brown  bear  is  a part  of 
man’s  God-given  Dominion  and  should 
have  a place  in  it.  How  many  people 
interested  in  the  protection  of  Alaska 
game  know  that  within  the  memory  of 
white  men  living  here  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  there  used  to  be  hundreds  of 
caribou  and  very  few  moose?  Now 
there  are  no  caribou  but  thousands  of 


Getting  into  the  sheep  country  at  the  head  of  Killy  River  on  the  Kenai 


I have  lived  a number  of  years  in 
Alaska  and  quite  a lot  of  my  time  has 
been  spent  among  the  game  and  men 
in  the  hills,  and  I often  find  it  neces- 
sary to  forget  the  laws  supposed  to  be 
in  force  in  this  country  and  let  my 
actions  be  governed  by  certain  passages 
in  the  50th  Psalm.  Take  game  protec- 
tion out  of  politics  or  the  generations 
to  come  will  not  enjoy  the  supply  of 
game  that  should  be  their  due. 

Under  the  present  system  wardens  are 
paid  a salary,  but  guides  are  charged 
$25.00  for  a license  and  required  to 
accomplish  what  the  game  warden  is 
paid  for  doing.  The  warden  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  guides  as  “my  men.” 

The  citizen  who  may  know  of  a vio- 
lation of  the  law  will  think  twice  be- 
fore he  spends  his  time  and  money  to 
do  what  the  warden  should  do  and  be- 
sides he  only  makes  an  enemy. 

I believe  that  every  hunter  and  trap- 
per should  be  charged  a small  fee  for  a 
license  and  tags  should  be  issued 
for  the  number  of  game  and  fur-bearing 
animals  he  is  allowed  to  take.  These 


moose.  What  has  brought  about  the 
change?  There  is  another  part  of 
Alaska  that  was  once  a great  moose 
country;  now  they  are  very  scarce  there. 
Here  is  something  for  game  protection- 
ists to  think  about. 

Here  on  the  Kenai,  sheep  are  pro- 
tected (?)  from  being  killed  by  men  in 
the  eastern  part,  yet  there  are  doz- 
ens of  wolverines  and  eagles  preying 
on  them  all  the  time.  A friend  of  mine 
from  the  Tanana  told  me  of  an  old  man 
over  there  who  boasts  of  killing  and 
marketing  ninety-five  sheep.  He  is  an 
old  man  now  and  his  just  dues  are  not 
far  off.  It  is  rumored  around  here  that 
one  man  claims  to  have  killed  eight  or 
nine  moose  last  winter.  Now,  an  offend- 
er like  that  ought  to  refer  to  the 
last  passage  in  the  50th  Psalm.  Some 
of  our  law  makers  ought  to  read  it  too. 

I WAS  talking  recently  to  an  Alaskan 
hunter  about  these  problems.  He  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  matter 
as  he  has  lived  here  for  many  years 
(continued  on  page  188) 
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DR.  HENSHALL  AT  WALTON  S SHRINE 

HE  ENJOYS  SOME  TROUT  FISHING  ON  ENGLISH  STREAMS  AND  VISITS  THE 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  OLD  PISCATOR  AND  FATHER  OF  ANGLING 

TWENTY-FOURTH  PAPER 


AFTER  visiting  Versailles  and  Fon- 
tainebleau and  making  short 
trips  to  the  charming  suburbs  of 
St.  Cloud,  St.  Denis,  St.  Germain,  St. 
Owen  and  Neuilly,  Judge  Longworth 
and  I concluded  to  leave  France  for 
England,  as  neither  of  us  cared  to  visit 
Germany.  Accordingly  we  crossed  the 
narrow  strait,  about  twenty-five  miles 
wide,  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  much 
to  our  relief  and  that  of  our  fellow 
voyagers  it  was  as  smooth  as  the  pro- 
verbial mill  pond.  As  the  tides  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel 
meet  at  the  Strait  of  Dover,  it  is  usually 
quite  rough  and  very  choppy,  and  is 
much  dreaded  by  travelers.  After  an 
hour’s  sail  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England 
loomed  up,  and  before  the  lapse  of  an- 
other hour  we  arrived  at  Dover. 

A few  years  before  our  crossing  Cap- 
tain Matthew  Webb,  an  Englishman, 
was  successful  in  swimming  from 
Calais  to  Dover,  but,  unfortunately, 
lost  his  life  a few  years  later  when  at- 
tempting to  swim  across  the  Rapids 
and  Whirlpool  at  Niagara  Falls. 

From  Dover  we  proceeded  direct  to 
London.  The  journey  through  the 
lovely  county  of  Kent,  with  the  hop 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens  in  the 
height  of  their  profusion,  was  most 
charming.  Owing  to  the  intense  and 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  its  landed 
estates,  fine  roads  and  hedges,  stone 
walls  and  stone  cottages,  England  is  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  the  world. 
We  obtained  comfortable  quarters  in 
Albion  Street,  near  Hyde  Park.  We 
viewed  the  principal  sights  of  London, 
including  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Pauls 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  of 
which  we  found  highly  interesting,  but 
we  took  more  pleasure  in  wandering 
through  the  streets,  courts  and  purlieus 
of  London  that  were  once  frequented  by 
our  old  friends  Dick  Swiveller,  Sam 
Weller,  Captain  Cuttle,  Gabriel  Varden 
and  Wilkins  Micawber,  who  once  lived, 
moved  and  had  their  being  in  those 
precincts,  and  are  now  immortalized  by 
the  genius  of  Charles  Dickens. 


WE  spent  much  time,  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  contains  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  ancient  and  re- 
cent specimens  of  art,  science  and  natu- 
ral history  in  the  world.  But  while 
we  admired  the  famous  collection  of 
Grecian  sculptures  known  as  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
sharing  with  Lord  Byron  the  view  that 
it  was  questionable  wisdom,  at  best,  to 
take  advantage  of  a weak  and  impover- 
ished nation  by  depriving  it  of  its  most 
valuable  heirlooms.  True,  Lord  Elgin 
purchased  the  sculptures  for  what  was 
considered  a good  price  in  his  day.  but 
which  at  the  present  time  would  be  a 


mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  their 
present  worth.  It  would  be  a magnani- 
mous act,  worthy  of  a great  nation,  to 
restore  the  priceless  collection  to  Greece, 
where  each  piece  could  be  seen  in  situ 
by  the  appreciative  traveler.  Plaster 
casts  of  the  originals  would  answer  just 
as  well  for  museum  purposes,  which  is 
exemplified  in  a number  of  national 
museums  where  similar  casts  are  ex- 
hibited. 

While  Greece  and  Italy  have  been  de- 
spoiled and  robbed  of  their  ancient 


Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  Waterloo 
Bridge 


heirlooms  and  archaeological  treasures 
to  enrich  private  and  public  museums 
of  so-called  civilized  nations,  Egypt  has 
suffered  most.  One  of  the  ancient  obe- 
lisks of  Heliopolis,  known  as  Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles,  stands  in  Central  Park, 
in  New  York  City,  and  one  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  in  London.  To 
the  average  intellect  these  priceless 
relics  of  antiquity  are  nothing  but  tall 
red  granite  columns  of  no  particular 
significance.  How  much  better  the  in- 
telligent traveler  would  enjoy  seeing 
them  in  Alexandria,  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  and  where  thpy  would  be 
more  profoundly  impressive  in  t^e  local 
atmosphere  of  E<?vot,  and  under  the 
mystic  glamor  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 

But  while  these  questionable  acts  of 
acquisition  may  be  looked  upon  as  re- 
fined vandalism,  the  inhuman  and 
ghoulish  practice  of  robbing  the  tombs 


of  the  Pharaohs  and  other  ancient  dy- 
nasties of  Egypt  of  their  cherished  dead 
to  enrich  the  museums  of  the  civilized 
world,  deserves  a harsher  term.  Those 
poor  bodies  that  were  religiously  swathed 
and  embalmed  by  loving  hands,  and  had 
rested  peacefully  for,  perhaps,  ten  thou- 
sand years,  were  ruthlessly  torn  from 
their  sepulchers  so  that  every  ambitious 
museum  could  have  its  mummy!  It  is 
not  so  long  since  thousands  of  mummies 
were  exhumed,  despoiled  and  denuded 
of  their  sacred  wrappings  and  cere- 
ments, to  be  shipped  to  our  own  and 
other  countries  for  paper  rags ! 


OUR  visit  to  London  happened,  for- 
tunately, during  the  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  to  celebrate  her 
peaceful  and  successful  reign  of  fifty 
years.  A few  days  after  our  arrival 
the  Queen  was  to  visit  London  for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years,  to  dedicate  the 
People’s  Palace,  in  the  east  end  of  the 
city.  On  the  auspicious  day  she  was 
to  pass  along  Edgeware  Road,  Oxford 
and  Regent  streets  to  Piccadilly,  thence 
along  the  Strand  to  the  place  of  the 
ceremony.  Elevated  seats  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  stores  along  the 
route,  which  commanded  a good  price 
from  the  onlookers. 

We  went  to  Edgeware  Road,  which 
was  but  a couple  of  blocks  from  our 
domicile,  and  stood  with  the  crowd  on 
the  curb.  On  each  side  of  the  street, 
about  twenty-five  feet  apart,  stood 
soldiers  with  presented  arms,  along  the 
entire  route.  First  came  the  Horse 
Guards,  a squadron  of  England’s  finest 
and  the  pride  of  London,  on  a canter, 
followed  by  the  royal  coach  containing 
the  good  Queen  and  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. As  she  passed  us  rapidly  we  un- 
covered and  saluted,  but  so  far  as  we 
could  see  we  were  the  only  ones  who  did 
so.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  the  conservative  crowd.  An  Ameri- 
can assemblage  would  have  “gone  wild” 
and  tossed  up  their  hats,  and  the  cor- 
tege would  have  been  preceded  by  a 
brass  band! 

The  next  day  Longworth  and  I went 
into  a haberdashery  on  Regent  street 
to  make  a purchase.  I said  to  the  girl 
clerk  in  well  simulated  London  accents 
which  I sometimes  assumed  to  worry 
my  companion:  “I  say,  did  you  see  our 
Queen,  yesterday?”  “Oh,  yes,”  she  re- 
plied in  a nochalant  and  bored  manner. 
Then  I tried  again:  “We’re  jolly  well 
fond  of  our  Queen,  d’ye  know!” 

“Well,”  she  rejoined,  “ what  ’ave  you 
to  do  with  it:  you’re  Americans.” 

Then  the  Judge  had  his  laugh  at  my 
expense,  for  I was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase a necktie  to  appease  the  girl. 

During  our  stay  there  occurred  the 
Derby  Race,  London’s  greatest  event. 
We  bought  seats  on  a tally-ho  coach  for 
five  nounds  each,  including  a champagne 
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lunch  on  the  grounds,  which  were  at 
Epsom  Downs,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  usage 
and  custom  of  the  occasion  we  wore 
“ ’igh  ’iats”  and  Prince  Albert  coats.  We 
started  from  the  White  Horse  Inn,  in 
Piccadilly,  and  for  fifteen  miles  we 
formed  part  of  a procession  of  vehicles 
of  every  kind  and  condition  from  the 
coster-monger’s  cart  to  the  royal  coach, 
in  addition  to  thousands  of  pedestrians 
of|both  sexes,  for  it  was  London’s  great 
day,  and  every  one  took  part  a-foot,  a- 
horseback  or  on  wheels. 

While  there  was  much  chaffing  along 
the  road,  hilarity  and  good  humor  were 
mostly  in  evidence.  When  about  half 
the  distance  had  been  “negotiated”,  as 
an  English  friend  remarked,  we  saw 
many  of  the  “hikers”  resting  under  the 
hedges,  and  farther  along  the  occupants 
of  some  of  the  vehicles  were  regaling 
themselves  with  refreshments  of  various 
kinds,  and  empty  bottles  and  beer  kegs 
were  lying  around.  Some  of  the  throng 
were  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  fatigue, 
or  maybe  too  much  booze,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  a good  many  failed  to 
reach  the  objective  point  in  time  for  the 
great  event;  but  they  had  a good  time. 

WHEN  we  finally  arrived  at  our 
destination  we  beheld  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  men,  women 
and  children;  a perfect  pandemonium, 
turmoil  and  tumult  of  people  of  all  kinds 
and  condition.  There  were  venders  of 
race  badges  and  race  handkerchiefs;  of, 
liquid  and  solid  refreshments;  of  pipes, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes;  of  Jubilee  canes, 
Jubilee  badges  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
even  Jubilee  shrimps.  Prominent  in  the 
motley  crowd  were  performing  acro- 
bats, jugglers,  negro  minstrels,  trained 
dogs  and  birds,  gypsy  fortune  tellers 
and  boxers  who  offered  to  fight  any  one 
of  their  weight  for  a pound.  There 
were  also  Punch  and  Judy;  Aunt  Sally 
and  her  clay  pipes,  bookmakers  and 
fakirs  of  every  description.  It  was  a 
wonderful  crowd  and  a wonderful  sight 
as  we  viewed  it  from  the  top  of  our 
coach,  for  they  jostled,  pushed  and  el- 
bowed their  various  ways  through  the 
squirming  throng  like  ants  about  their 
hill  before  a summer  shower.  They  pro- 
claimed their  purposes  or  cried  their 
wares  as  they  wove  in  and  out 
through  the  struggling  mass  of  human- 
ity, every  one  in  good  humor  with  him- 
self and  his  neighbor  and  evidently  more 
interested  in  the  human  race  than  in 
the  great  horse  race  about  to  take  place. 

The  grand  stand  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  as  was  also  the  space 
along  the  homestretch.  Finally  the 
horses  got  away  amid  the  wild  cheering 
of  the  vast  multitude,  but  were  soon  lost 
to  view,  inasmuch  as  the  race  was  run 
on  turf,  and  not  on  a regularly  con- 
structed circular  track,  so  that,  owing 
to  the  undulating  character  of  the  course, 
the  horses  were  sometimes  completely 
out  of  sight.  But  at  last  the  eager 
horses  came  thundering  down  the  home- 
stretch as  the  air  quivered  with  the  wild 
cheers  of  the  excited  multitude,  when  a 
horse  named  “Merry  Monarch”  was  the 
first  to  pass  under  the  wire,  the  winner 


of  the  greatest  event  of  the  year,  the 
Derby  Stakes,  or  as  they  calf  it  over 
there,  the  “Darby.” 

ON  Whitmonday  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  a good  exhibition  of 
England's  national  game  of 
Cricket.  It  was  well  played  by  both 
sides,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  shown 
by  both  players  and  spectators.  There 
was  no  ill  feeling  between  the  rival  clubs 
or  against  the  umpire,  and  everything 
was  conducted  on  the  plane  of  good 
sportsmanship.  The  vanquished  men 
proved  themselves  good  losers  by  ap- 
plauding their  victors.  This  was  as  it 
should  be. 

For  two  centuries  the  English  game  of 
cricket  has  been  played  fairly  and 
squarely,  school  against  school,  village 
against  village,  county  against  county, 
and  England  against  Australia,  Canada 
and  South  Africa,  and  always  on  the 
principle  of  a fair  field,  no  favor,  and 
may  the  best  club  win. 

What  <a  sad  commentary  is  that  of 
our  own  National  game  of  baseball,  in 
its  degeneracy,  as  evinced  in  the  scandal 
and  rascality  that  has  been  exposed,  as 
I write,  in  connection  with  the  World’s 
Series  of  1919.  It  has  been  shown  that 
players  were  bought  and  sold  like  sheep 
in  the  shambles,  and  their  clubs  dishon- 
ored and  disgraced  for  filthy, lucre,  with- 
out any  regard  for  manhood  or  hon- 
esty, to  say  nothing  of  the  great  wrong 
done  to  sportsmanship. 

Among  the  theaters,  Old  Drury  Lane 
11  and  Covent  Garden  were  the  first  to  be 
visited  on  account  of  their  history  and 
old-time  associations.  At  the  Savoy  we 
attended  one  of  the  first  presentations 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  latest  opera, 
Ruddigore,  which  we  enjoyed  exceeding- 
ly, though  for  some  reason  it  did  not 
take  very  well  in  the  United  States, 
afterward;  perhaps  it  was  too  English, 
inasmuch  as  two  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  scenes  were  to  the  manner 
born.  One  was  in  the  baronial  hall  of 
a castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 
with  full-length  portraits  of  the  ances- 
try of  the  family,  some  clad  in  armor 
and  others  in  the  fashion  of  later  gen- 
erations. The  hero  of  the  opera,  the 
scion  of  the  house,  had  not  conducted 
himself  in  accordance  with  his  position. 
Soon  after  he  had  entered  the  apart- 
ment the  stage  was  darkened  for  a mo- 
ment, and  when  the  lights  were  again 
turned  on  his  forbears  descended  from 
their  frames,  and  surrounding  him,  up- 
braided him  for  his  folly. 

THE  other  scene,  as  I recall  it,  dis- 
closed the  grand  double  stairway  in 
the  main  hall  of  the  castle,  at  day- 
break, after  the  hunt  ball,  with  the 
tenor  serenading  his  sweetheart  with 
the  song  “Queen  of  My  Heart.”  After 
this  the  large  doors  under  the  grand 
stairway  were  thrown  open  and  a full 
pack  of  fox  hounds,  with  the  master  of 
the  hunt  and  whippers-in,  rushed  in, 
and  as  the  guests  descended  the  double 
stairway,  clothed  in  hunting  costume, 
the  great  hall  rang  with  the  hunting 
chorus. 

The  Alhambra  Music  Hall  was  a fa- 
vorite resort,  especially  for  men  about 


town,  and  the  performances  were  al- 
ways first-class  and  very  enjoyable. 
Longworthj  and  I were  present  one 
evening  and  were  much  pleased  when 
an  American  vocalist,  one  of  the  Yeat- 
man  sisters,  was  on  the  program.  She 
sang  Henry  Carey’s  “Sally  in  Our 
Alley,”  a song  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury that  will  never  grow  old.  Miss 
Yeatman  was  attired  in  the  handsome 
and  striking  garb  of  a gallant  young 
man  of  that  period,  which  was  very 
becoming  to  her,  and  she  proved  so  cap- 
tivating and  sang  so  well  that  she  re- 
ceived several  encores  and  bouquets  ga- 
lore. We  were  delighted  with  our  fair 
countrywoman,  and  our  thoughts  were 
with  her  as  she  sang: 

“Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart. 
There’s  none  like  pretty  Sally  1” 

AFTER  seeing  the  principal  sights 
of  London  and  vicinity  Longworth 
and  I went  to  Liverpool,  where 
we  were  to  meet  the  ship  on  which 
were  Mrs.  Longworth  and  their  two 
daughters,  who  were  to  tour  England 
and  Scotland  after  my  return  to  the 
United  States.  From  Liverpool  we 
went  to  Chester  for  a few  days,  and 
after  promenading  around  the  old 
Roman  wall  which  encircles  the  city, 
and  rowing  on  the  river  Dee,  I bade  my 
friends  good-bye  and  departed  for  vari- 
ous parts  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
to  look  up  my  English  cousins. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Marston,  Editor  of  the  Fishing  Gazette, 
of  London,  who  was  most  cordial  and 
kind,  and  of  some  angler  friends  I had 
met  on  the  continent,  and  of  my  rela- 
tives, I was  fortunate  to  obtain  some 
fair  trout  fishing  on  certain  rivers  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire, also  some  pike  and  perch  fishing. 
The  rivers  were  quiet  and  smooth  as 
compared  with  our  rugged  American 
streams,  and  were  better  adapted  for 
dry-fly  fishing,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  be  popular  in  England.  It  was 
considered  good  sport  to  take  a “couple 
of  brace”  of  trout  in  half  a day’s  fish- 
ing with  the  fly,  either  wet  or  dry.  I 
found'  the  pike  to  be  the  same  as  our 
own,  while  the  perch  differed  but  little 
either  in  gameness  or  appearance. 

While  in  London  and  Manchester  I 
visited  the  principal  fishing  tackle 
shops.  I found  but  few  split-bamboo 
rods  on  sale,  as  those  most  in  vogue 
were  greenheart  and  natural  cane. 
There  were  no  trout  rods  of  less  than 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  they  were 
quite  heavy  as  compared  with  our  own, 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  them  required  two 
hands  in  casting  the  fly.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  English  rod  makers 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  producing 
shorter  and  lighter  rods,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  plan.  I 
found  nothing  especially  desirable  for 
my  own  fising  except  a collapsible  land- 
ing-net rim  of  whalebone,  which  I pur- 
chased. At  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Ex- 
position I found  nothing  new  in  the  ex- 
hibits of  fishing  tackle,  except  in  the 
way  of  single-action  reels,  which  were 

(continued  on  page  180) 
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TROUT  FISHING  IN  UINTA  BASIN 

A WEEK  OF  SPLENDID  SPORT  WITH  THE  NATIVE-BORN  CUT-THROATS  OF 
UTAH  ON  STREAMS  THAT  HAVE  SELDOM  BEEN  VISITED  BY  FISHERMEN 

By  RAY  FROST 


ACROSS  a couple  of  high  mountain 
ranges,  seventy  miles  to  the  east 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  as  far  from 
a railroad,  lies  the  Uinta  Basin,  a 
region  as  little  visited  as  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  Basin  is  about 
seventy-five  miles  across  by  a hundred 
from  west  to  east  and  is  almost  entirely 
encircled  by  mountains  gemmed  with 
scores  of  lovely  lakes  that  are  the 
sources  of  many  rushing  streams.  The 
waters  of  these  lakes  and  streams 
abound  with  lusty,  gamy  native  cut- 
throat trout.  There  are  trout  there 
ten  years  old  that  have  never  seen  an 
artificial  fly. 

Early  one  morning  Davy  and  I left 
Salt  Lake  City  in  a big  touring  car. 
In  the  back  were  the  articles  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  and  before  us 
was  the  long  smooth  climb  of  Parley’s 
Canyon.  Down  the  farther  side  we 
scooted  and  on  past  the  famous  old  sil- 
ver camp  of  Park  City  where  it  nestles 
in  a steep  ravine  high  above  the  valley. 
Over  another  divide  to  Kamas  Flat  and 
down  a dugway  to  the  hamlet  of  Wood- 
land on  the  Provo  we  had  reached  the 
limit  of  previous  expeditions  and  we 
opened  the  log  book  for  further  in- 
structions. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  summit.  Eleva- 
tion 8800  feet.  A newly-constructed 
Forestry  Service  road  curved  and  looped 
and  twisted  by  a series  of  tortuous  dug- 
ways  among  the  pines  until  it  took  us 
to  the  top.  Down  into  the  head  of  Wolf 
Creek  it  swings  like  a standard  railroad 
grade,  smooth  as  a boulevard,  past  a 
wonderful  forest  of  pines.  Deep  in  the 
canyon  we  came  to  the  west  branch  of 
the  Du  Chesne  and  a little  later  the 
waters  of  the  north  fork  poured  in  over 
a bed  of  white  boulders.  It  was  a 
charming  spot  to  stop  for  lunch,  and 
as  we  uncovered  the  basket  under  the 
trees  at  the  junction  of  the  streams  we 
were  strongly  tempted  to  get  out  our 
tackle.  We  had  covered  something  like 
eighty  miles  of  splendid  road  and  had 
enjoyed  every  mile  of  it. 

WE  had  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  A. 
J.  Charles,  Engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Uinta  Irrigation  Project, 
at  Tabiona,  a few  miles  down  the  valley. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Basin  has 
been  retained  by  the  government  as  a 
reservation  for  the  Ute  Indians,  who 
have  lived  there  during  countless  gener- 
ations. Forty  acres  of  the  choicest  tilla- 
ble land,  with  water  for  irrigation,  are 
alloted  to  each  member  of  the  tribe. 


Twenty-two  ditch  systems  convey  the 
waters  of  numerous  streams  to  the  vari- 
ous cultivated  areas,  and  the  duties  of 
Mr.  Charles  include  the  maintenance  of 
these  canals  and  the  regulation  of  the 
flow.  In  1905  the  government  opened 
some  of  the  reservation  lands  for  home- 
stead by  whites. 

The  goodnatured  Utes  had  shown 
little  enthusiasm  for  husbandry  and  it 
was  thought  the  example  of  a few  in- 
dustrious neighbors  might  spur  them 
to  greater  industry.  The  wisdom  of  the 
theory  has  been  born  out  to  a certain 
extent,  but  as  a rule  the  Indians  of 
the  Basin  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  good 
farmers.  The  government  looks  far 
ahead.  If  the  present  generation  of 
Indians  does  not  become  enlightened  and 
self-supporting  maybe  the  next  will,  or 
the  next.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a hun- 
dred years  before  they  outgrow  the  old 
traditions  of  indolence — or  two  hun- 
dred. 

Tabiona  takes  its  name  from  the  Ute 
chieftain  Tabby,  who  ruled  the  tribes 
of  the  Basin  three-quarters  of  a century 
ago  and  was  the  last  of  a line  of  great 
chiefs.  Since  the  time  of  the  coming 
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of  the  white  man  the  affairs  of  the  Ute 
tribes  have  been  conductd  by  numerous 
factional  leaders  called  headmen. 

Mr.  Charles  spent  a part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  us  whipping  the  pools 
and  rapids  of  the  Du  Chesne.  He  has  | 
had  the  advantage  of  three  years’  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cut-throat  trout  of 
the  Basin  and  knows  their  ways  as  he 
knows  the  amiable  ways  of  the  Ute  In-  ! 
dians.  Davy  and  I learned  something 
of  fly  casting  that  morning.  The  river 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tabiona  had  been 
pretty  well  whipped  by  touring  fisher- 
men throughout  the  summer  and  the 
first  hour  on  the  stream  was  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  too  much  like  the  home 
streams  some  of  us  know  so  well. 
Charles  had  been  working  hard. 

“Plenty  of  them  in  here,”  he  cheer- 
fully declared.  “They’ll  begin  to  rise 
pretty  soon.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the 
fish  began  to  show  more  interest.  Davy 
and  I had  relaxed  our  efforts  somewhat 
to  study  the  amazing  technique  of  this 
man  Charles.  In  the  precise  manner 
of  his  profession  he  seemed  to  plot  the 
surface  of  the  water  into  twelve-inch 
squares  into  each  of  which  he  dropped 
his  flies  with  tireless  persistence  and 
unerring  accuracy.  He  handled  at  jj 
least  ten  feet  more  line  than  Davy  or 
I could  manage,  and  when  his  flies  had 
drifted  for  a foot  or  two  recovered  them  J 
with  a snap  as  he  brought  the  rod 
straight  above  his  shoulder  for  another 
cast.  He  apparently  made  no  effort  to 
set  them  on  the  water  lightly,  but  we 
noticed  that  they  always  struck  before  i 
the  leader  settled  into  the  water.  His 
line  seemed  always  taut  for  the  strike, 
and  when  the  trout  finally  decided  to 
investigate  those  fuzzy  insects  that  i 
blundered  into  the  water  he  rarely 
failed  to  hook  them.  Often,  where  the 
water  was  too  rough  or  too  shady  to 
see  the  fish  rising,  that  snappy  recov- 
ery he  employed  set  the  hook  before  the 
feathered  lure  was  rejected. 

THE  day  was  bright  and  warm.  The 
trout  became  more  active  and  oc- 
casionally Davy  or  I also  snared 
one  from  the  crystal  waters.  Davy  made  jj 
a cast  at  the  foot  of  a foaming  rapid  ! 
and  struck  when  something  tugged  at 
the  line.  Unusual  resistance  developed 
at  the  farther  end  and  Davy  began  to 
get  excited. 

“Easy,  old  man,”  Charles  shouted,  i 
“Handle  him  easy!” 

But  Daw  was  in  no  mood  for  tern- 
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porizing.  Turning  his  back  he  walked 
rapidly  away  from  the  stream  with  the 
rod  bending  over  his  shoulder.  The 
struggling  fish  was  hauled  ignomini- 
ously  to  shore  and  dragged  out  upon 
the  rocks  where  he  flopped  off  the  hook. 
Davy  promptly  got  between  him  and  the 
wfttsr 

“Sucker!”  he  yelled  wrathfully.  “A 
darned  sucker!” 

“No,  no,”  said  Charles  in  soothing 
tones.  “That’s  a mountain  herring,  and 
a mighty  fine  fish — just  as  good  as  a 
trout.  He’s  a dandy,  too;  must  be  close 
to  a two  pounder!” 

Charles’  creel  held  twice  as  many  fish 
as  Davy’s  and  mine  together  when  the 
pangs  of  hunger  turned  us  back  toward 
the  car  and  lunch.  We  decided  to  put 
to  the  test  Charles’  claim  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  herring  by  frying  it  in  a 
separate  pan.  The  trout  Davy  and  I 
had  taken  we  managed  to  crowd  into 
two  large  pans,  leaving  Charles  his 
catch  to  take  home  to  his  family.  Like 
the  true  sportsmen  we  claimed  to  be  we 
wasted  nothing.  We  could  detect  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  her- 
ring and  the  trout — and  that  is  speiak- 
ing  mighty  well  for  the  herring. 

The  big  spread  disposed  of  we  started 
on  the  forty-six  mile  run  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Du  Chesne  to  Myton  where 
Mr.  Charles  makes  him  home.  He  had 
sent  his  little  car  back  by  one  of  the 
district  supervisors. 

“These  streams  along  the  main  road 
are  a good  deal  fished,  of  course,”  said 
Mr.  Charles.  “Now,  if  you  could  take 
the  time  to  go  into  the  mountains  with 
saddle  and  pack  horses  you  would  find  a 
wonderfully  attractive  country. 

- Almost  countless  beautiful  lakes,  clear 
and  cold,  with  tall  pines  growing  close 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  swift  streams 
choked  with  beaver  dams,  all  teeming 
with  big  trout.  I can’t  go  on  the  trip 
with  you,  but  I have  to  go  over  to  the 
mouth  of  White  Rocks  Canyon  at  the 
north  side  of  the  Basin  where  one  of 
our  canals  heads,  and  I believe  I can 
make  arrangements  for  you  with  my 
friend  Jim  Wilkin  at  the  Crossed  L 
Ranch.” 

“Davy,”  I exclaimed.  “Are  you 
awake?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  Davy  replied.  “But 
if  I am  I want  to  make  that  trip!” 

WE  slept  in  Myton  that  night.  I 
remember  pondering  upon  the 
significance  of  a sign  I had  seen 
upon  a closed  door  near  the  hotel, 
“Myton  Free  Press.  Don’t  knock!”  And 
then  it  was  morning  again  and  the  sun 
was  shining. 

The  government  roads  in  the  Uinta 
Basin  are  excellent.  Less  can  be  said 
for  those  maintained  by  the  Indians  and 
occasional  white  settlers.  With  the  two 
cars  hitting  smoothly  we  quickly  cov- 
ered the  ten  miles  to  Roosevelt,  where 
we  laid  in  additional  supplies,  and  after 
continuing  five  miles  farther  on  the 
main  highway  turned  north  twelve  miles 
to  the  Ute  town  of  White  Rocks.  Six 
miles  of  sandy  road  took  us  to  the 
Crossed  L Ranch. 

Dark  clouds  were  gathering  over  the 
mountains  to  the  north  as  we  drove  up 
to  the  ranch  house,  which  was  tucked 


Three  pound  cut-throat 

in  a sheltered  cove  against  the  base  of 
the  Uinta  Range.  Three  men  were 
hastily  topping  out  an  enormous  stack 
of  alfalfa  hay  against  the  coming  of 
the  storm.  We  were  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  although  we  voiced  some 
mild  statements  about  having  provisions 
in  the  car  we  were  forthwith  ushered  to 
the  table. 

“Jim,”  said  Charles  to  Mr.  Wilkin, 
the  boss,  “can  you  fix  up  these  friends 
of  mine  for  a trip  in  the  mountains?” 
“Sure,”  the  boss  replied.  “We’ve  got 
some  saddle  horses  and  a pack  mule  that 
would  just  enjoy  some  mountain  scen- 
ery.” 

Fred  Sargent,  a partner  in  the  ranch, 
sat  across  the  table.  He  was  a tall,  wiry 
young  fellow  with  a month’s  curly  blond 
beard  on  his  chin  and  face  deeply  burned 
by  weeks  in  the  hay  fields.  Anyone 
could  see  he  was  entitled  to  a vacation. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  with  us,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent?” I suggested. 

“What  do  you  think,  Jim?  Can  I 
get  away  for  a few  days?” 

“Sure,”  Jim  replied.  “Maybe  you 
better  stop  at  Walt’s  place  as  you  go  by. 
Probably  he’ll  want  to  go.  Gene  and  I 
can  finish  the  hay.” 

The  storm  clouds  surged  down  across 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  and  the 
wind  freshened  as  the  thunder  began 
to  roll  and  mutter  overhead.  Gene  and 
the  boss  climbed  upon  a load  of  alfalfa 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  long  stack 
and  hastily  began  flinging  it  aloft  as 
Fred  galloped  out  across  the  pasture  to 
run  in  a bunch  of  saddle  horses. 

Half  a dozen  wiry  cow  horses  and  a 
pair  of  big  mules  soon  came  thundering 
in  at  the  gate. 


We  had  three  of  the  horses  saddled 
and  tied  under  a shed  and  were  packing 
one  of  the  mules  when  rain  began  to 
fall  in  torrents.  Gene  and  the  boss 
joined  us  under  the  shed.  The  pan- 
niers were  loaded  with  stuff  from  the 
ear  and  we  were  heaving  up  the  bed 
roll  wrapped  in  a tent. 

“Who’s  going  to  throw  the  diamond 
hitch  on  that  outfit?”  the  boss  enquired. 

We  severally  admitted  our  ignorance 
of  its  mysteries. 

“Then  I guess  I’d  better  go  along  for 
chief  packer.  I haven’t  been  fishing  this 
summer.”  And  he  proceeded  to  secure 
the  pack  with  what,  for  all  any  of  us 
knew  to  the  contrary,  was  the  genuine 
simon-pure  diamond  hitch  famed  in 
song  and  story. 

Just  before  sundown  the  rain  clouds 
cleared  away  and  we  started  up  through 
the  cedars  for  the  mouth  of  White  Rocks 
Canyon.  Fred  stopped  for  Walt,  and 
as  darkness  closed  down  we  forded  the 
river  and  started  up  what  seemed  to  be 
the  roughest  trail  in  existence.  By  the 
light  of  a dim  new  moon  I could  see 
Davy  ahead  with  his  feet  out  of  the 
stirrups,  ready  to  leap  if  his  horse 
should  fall  over  a cliff.  Sargent  had 
given  me  his  favorite  horse  and  saddle, 
and  as  the  old  cow  horse  seemed  to 
know  more  about  where  he  should  go 
than  I did  I left  the  matter  entirely  to 
his  judgment.  Whenever  we  crossed 
any  water  he  put  down  his  head  and 
stopped. 

“Don’t  let  Ginger  fool  you,”  Fred 
called  back.  “He’s  just  hunting  for 
bullfrogs.” 

We  made  camp  and  prepared  our  mid- 
night supper  where  Paradise  Greek 
empties  into  the  White  Rocks. 

AT  the  break  of  day  we  rolled  out. 
Twenty  minutes  after  it  was  light 
enough  to  see  a fly  upon  the  water 
Davy  and  I had  trout  enough  for  break- 
fast. The  morning  sun  was  gilding  the 
lofty  crags  and  pinnacles  to  the  west 
of  the  narrowing  canyon  when  we  ford- 
ed the  stream  and  pushed  on  up  the 
trail.  In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  we 
went  into  camp  at  a grassy  spot  and 
(continued  on  page  178) 
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|BROOK  TROUT  FISHING 

(''A  UR  cover  picture  this  month  will  appeal  strong- 
^ ly  to  the  anglers  of  the  Eastern  States,  who 
have  for  so  many  months  awaited  with  impatience 
the  coming  of  the  opening  of  the  season  for  trout 
fishing.  . , . , 

There  is  a fascination  m exploring  brooks,  and 
all  streams  known  among  anglers  as  early  waters, 
in  April.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  makes  itself  felt 
if  the  day  be  fair,  and  the  close  touch  with  nature 
in  which  one  finds  himself  while  wading  a brook  is 
not  equaled  later  on  when  the  foliage  hides  many 
things  now  visible  on  all  sides.  The  opening  wild 
flowers,  the  bursting  buds,  the  droning  of  peepers  in 
the  low  place,  together  with  the  fascination  of  at- 
tempting to  lure  the  trout  from  their  hiding  places 
— all  combine  to  make  every  angler  rejoice  in  the 
mere  fact  that  he  is  alive  and  capable  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life  in  the  open. 

The  number  of  fish  creeled  is  but  an  incident  to 
the  day’s  sport,  and  while  there  are  few  anglers 
so  philosophical  that  they  can  honestly  say  they 
are  as  well  satisfied  with  the  empty  as  with  the  well- 
filled  creel,  it  is  growing  more  and  more  noticeable 
that  the  doctrine,  “It  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  catch 
fish,”  is  taking  firm  hold  on  an  increasing  number 
of  our  sportsmen.  The  result  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent every  year.  While  the  accidents  due  to 
drouth  and  freshet  are  more  disastrous  than  in  the 
days  of  forest-bordered  streams,  with  restocking 
and  a broader  conception  of  moderation  in  fishing, 
there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  time  “fished- 
out  waters”  will  be  far  less  numerous  than  they 
have  been  in  the  recent  past. 

In  a large  number  of  our  brooks  the  element  of 
uncertainty  that  is  closely  associated  with  all  an- 
gling is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  through  care- 
ful stocking,  trout  may  now  be  taken  in  satisfac- 
tory numbers  where  but  few  were  found  a year 
ago.  In  such  waters  the  angler  is  thrilled  when, 
hoping  against  hope,  he  finds  the  fishing,  if  not  actu- 
allv  what  it  was  when  he  waded  the  same  brooks 


as  a barefoot  boy,  at  least  sufficiently  tempting  to 
lure  him  back  again  and  again.  The  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  surprises  of  this  sort  assist  materially  in 
keeping  men  young. 

One  precaution  which  no  angler  should  neglect  is 
the  careful  handling  of  trout  that  are  returned  to 
the  water.  Always  handle  such  fish  with  wet 
hands,  and  liberate  them  by  immersion  rather  than 
by  tossing  them  into  the  water. 


THE  JONES  BILL  PASSES 

rT  0 the  great  satisfaction  of  the  friends  of  the 
A national  parks,  the  Jones-Esch  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  during  the  very  last  days  of  Congress  and, 
at  this  writing,  it  has  just  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Law,  which  specifically 
defined  national  parks  and  national  monuments  as 
public  lands  which  might  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  was  signed  by  the  President  only  after 
the  promise  by  Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  that 
he  would  introduce,  and  endeavor  to  push  through 
Congress,  a bill  to  except  these  reservations  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Power  Law.  This  Sen- 
ator Jones,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Esch  of 
Michigan,  has  done ; and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  complete  the  protective  act  performed  by 
Congress,  by  approving  the  measure. 

The  earnest  support  given  these  bills  by  the  pub- 
lic confirms  the  belief  expressed  by  more  than  one 
friend  of  the  national  parks  that  as  soon  as  the 
public  understood  what  the  invaders  contemplated, 
the  people  generally  would  speak  up  in  defense  of 
their  rights. 

Like  so  many  forbidden  things,  the  national 
parks,  because  forbidden  to  the  speculator,  are 
eagerly  desired  by  him.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
public  to  protect  its  own  rights  in  these  reser- 
vations, and  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  entirely 
competent  to  do  that  very  thing. 


ATTENTION,  SPORTSMEN! 

A BILL  (Number  290)  was  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Assembly  on  January  25th,  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Conservation,  en- 
titled: “An  Act  to  amend  the  conservation  law, 
in  relation  to  hunting  and  fishing  on  private  land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.”  This  new  legis- 
lation aims  to  amend  the  old  law  by  adding  thereto 
this  section:  “Protection  of  cultivated  land.  No 
person  shall  take  or  disturb  fish,  birds  or  quad- 
rupeds on  any  private  lands  used  for  farming  or 
agricultural  purposes  or  tresspass  thereon  for  that 
purpose,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof  or  his  duly  authorized  agent.” 

Here  is  something  for  the  sportsman  to  ponder. 
Note  that  it  is  restrictive  class  legislation  directed 
against  him,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  hiker 
or  camper.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  if 
our  information  is  correct  that  “agricultural,”  as 
a term,  has  been  held  to  include  woodland. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  under 
the  amended  form  of  the  law,  farmers  or  other 
private  owners  of  woodland,  even  though  unin- 
closed, are  not  required  to  post  the  same  against 
trespass,  and  that,  for  example,  before  fishing  any 
streams  adjoining  or  running  through  such  lands, 
the  angler  lays  himself  open  to  action  for  trespass 
when  fishing  such  waters,  though  stocked  at  public 
expense . if  he  so  much  as  sets  foot  on  such  prop- 
erty without  having  obtained  written  consent. 
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It  will  readily  be  understood  how  practically  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  obtain  such  consent  in  many 

Ior  most  cases,  even  where  it  would  be  granted  if 
asked  for ; and,  further,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  such  a law  might  very  naturally  tend  to 
curtail  the  activities  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion in  the  interests  of  the  larger  body  of  the 
sportsmen  of  New  York  State,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  the  free  distribution  of  trout  for  stock- 
ing. 

While  it  might  seem  to  some  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  benefit  a certain  class  in  the  commun- 
ity, we  feel  that  the  greatest  good  of  all  will  best 
be  served  by  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  bill.  There 
may  be  some  instances  where  the  courtesy  and 
good-will  of  landowners  is  abused  by  so-called 
sportsmen  who  are  a disgrace  to  the  name;  but 

I would  such  an  enactment  prevent  still  greater 
abuse?  We  are  certain  that  between  a vast  army 
of  land  proprietors  and  of  real  sportsmen  there 
exist,  under  present  conditions,  relations  that  are 
mutually  most  profitable  and  pleasant.  It  person- 
ally is  up  to  every  individual  angler  and  hunter 
who  goes  astream  or  into  the  woods  so  to  conduct 
himself  that  such  a desirable  state  of  affairs  should 
be  strengthened  and  not  jeopardized. 


NORTH  DAKOTA’S  MEMORIAL 
A TASK  inaugurated  by  many  states  soon  after 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  was  to  take  stock 
of  what  the  state  had  done  for  the  country.  The 
pride  felt  by  its  authorities  in  their  own  state  made 
them  eager  to  demonstrate  the  record  it  had  made 
in  the  great  war. 

Considering  its  area,  the  population  of  North 
Dakota  is  not  large,  but  the  state  made  a remarkable 
showing  in  the  number  of  its  soldiers  and  in  the 
collateral  war  activities  which  had  a share  in  bring- 
ing success  to  the  Allies.  Many  men  of  North  Da- 
kota, impatient  of  our  long  delay  in  entering  the 
war,  enlisted  in  Canadian  forces  and,  according  to 
the  records  of  the  War  Department,  twenty-six 
thousand  men  went  into  the  Army  from  the  state. 
These,  with  others  who,  in  one  way  and  another, 
had  worked  for  the  war,  lead  the  North  Dakota  au- 
thorities to  believe  that  the  state  contributed  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  men  and  women  to  the  Na- 
tion’s effort.  When  the  fighting  was  over,  it  was 
felt  that  some  memorial  should  be  established  as  a 
record  of  what  the  people  there  had  done ; and  one 
of  the  persons  applied  to  for  advice  was  Dr.  Mel- 
vin R.  Gilmore,  of  the  North  Dakota  State  His- 
torical Society. 

For  such  memorial,  Dr.  Gilmore  recommended  a 
plan  for  the  elaboration  and  fittingly  bringing  to- 
gether the  Capitol  grounds  of  the  City  of  Bismark. 
These  grounds  consist  of  a hundred  and  sixty  acres 
on  a hill  facing  South  and  overlooking  Bismark  and 
the  surrounding  country — a sightly  spot  from  which 
for  long  distances  can  be  seen  the  great  Missouri 
River  on  one  side  and  on  the  others,  the  rolling 
plains  which  stretch  away  seemingly  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Gilmore  advises  that  on  these  grounds  should 
be  combined  historical  and  natural  historic  monu- 
ments which  shall  stand  there  forever  and  shall 
show  the  visitor  certain  facts  of  the  history  and 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  great  State  to  which 
the  site  belongs. 

At  the  north  edge  of  the  grounds  is  the  State 
Capitol,  looking  down  the  hill  over  a long,  wide 


entrance  way.  Lower  down  the  hill  on  either  side 
of  this  mall,  opposite  each  other  and  well  back  from 
it,  are  to  stand  a Temple  of  Justice  and  a Historical 
Building.  Directly  east  of  this  last  is  the  cabin 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  occupied  during  1883 
and  1884  when  he  was  ranching  on  the  Little  Mis- 
souri near  Medora,  and  at  a little  distance  from  that 
will  be  an  earth  lodge  of  the  type  used  by  the 
sedentary  Indians  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley,  the 
Pawnees,  Arikaras  and  Mandans.  In  the  grounds 
will  be  also  other  objects  relating  to  the  Indians, — 
among  them  a prehistoric  monument  of  which  little 
is  known,  and  the  statue  of  Bird  Woman,  the  Shos- 
honi  woman  who  guided  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition westward  until  they  met  her  people,  and 
then  kept  on  to  the  western  ocean  and  returned 
thence  with  her  white  friends. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol,  all  living  things 
are  to  be  of  State  origin.  Every  plant  within  these 
grounds  is  to  be  American — even  native  to  North 
Dakota.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  back  of  the  Capitol 
Building  will  be  native  pines  and  junipers,  and 
going  down  the  hill  to  lower  ground  will  be  oak, 
ash,  poplar,  and  willow.  The  shrubbery  will  be 
native  to  the  soil,  and  the  formal  flower  beds  will 
contain  various  native  flowers  which  will  bloom  in 
succession  from  spring  to  autumn.  Near  the  In- 
dian earth  lodge  will  be  grown  corn,  beans,  squashes, 
and  sunflowers, — crops  which  helped  to  support  the 
Indians  long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

The  whole  project  is  one  of  extraordinary  or- 
iginality, ingenuity,  and  wisdom ; and  we  may  hesi- 
tate whether  more  to  congratulate  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  on  having  such  a plan  made  for  it. 
or  Dr.  Gilmore  on  having  originated  the  plan.  It 
is  one  which  other  states  might  profitably  consider. 


mt.  McKinley  national  park 

rF  HE  work  of  marking  on  the  ground  the  boun- 
A dary  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
Alaska,  will  be  started  as  soon  as  weather  condi- 
tions permit  by  the  United  States  General  Land 
Office  through  the  Surveyor  General  at  Juneau. 
This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  establishing  adequate  protection 
over  the  region  which  is  the  fountain  head  of  the 
big  game  herds  of  Alaska. 

The  total  length  of  the  boundary  is  approxi- 
mately 250  miles,  but,  due  to  the  rugged  topography 
of  the  park  and  to  the  fact  that  the  boundary 
crosses  several  immense  glaciers,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  monument  the  entire  line,  nor  is  this  neces- 
ary.  The  summit  of  Mt.  Russell,  altitude  11,500 
feet,  forms  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park. 
However,  a portion  of  the  north,  the  east,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  south  boundary,  which  inclose  the  sec- 
tion of  the  park  to  which  easy  access  is  possible, 
will  be  thoroughly  monumented  in  order  that  the 
park  rangers,  tourists,  hunters  and  mining  pros- 
pectors may  readily  discern  the  park  limits. 

Congress  when  it  created  the  park  had  in  mind 
two  main  objects  to  be  fulfilled  by  its  establish- 
ment. One  of  these  was  to  maintain  for  the  benefit, 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  this  great  area 
of  magnificent  scenery  and  unsurpassed  natural  at- 
tractions and  the  other  was  to  preserve  the  game. 
Miners  actually  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining 
may  take  and  kill  in  the  park  what  game  or  birds 
are  needed  for  their  actual  necessities  when  short 
of  food.  All  other  hunting  and  killing  of  wild  life 
is  prohibited  and  offenders  are  liable  to  a fine. 
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A PREHISTORIC  INDIAN  NATURALIST 

SOME  STONE  PIPES,  RECENTLY  FOUND  IN  AN  INDIAN  MOUND  IN  OHIO, 

DEPICT  IN  REMARKABLE  FASHION  THE  WILD  LIFE  OF  THAT  REGION 


By  HENRY  BANNON 


AN  Indian  mound  was  recently  ex- 
plored in  the  lower  Scioto  val- 
ley (Ohio)  and  some  of  the  spec- 
imens taken  from  it  are  quite  as  inter- 
esting to  the  naturalist  as  they  are  to 
the  archaeologist.  With  the  collection 
of  Indian  pipes  taken  from  this  mound 
there  are  several  in  the  effigies  of  ani- 
mals and  birds.  These  pipes  are  carved 
from  stone  and  the  workmanship  dis- 
played upon  them  is  superior  to  that 
disclosed  in  the  collection  taken  from 
any  other  Indian  mound.  And  the  re- 
markable feature  of  the  workmanship 
is  the  fidelity  of  the  markings  on  these 
images  and  their  characteristic  poses. 
Each  effigy  is  convincing  that  the 
Indian  who  made  it  occupies  the  place 
of  a prehistoric  naturalist. 

One  of  the  pipes  is  in  the  form  of  a 
quail.  So  well  has  the  carving  of  this 
specimen  been  done  that  a mere  glance 
at  it  is  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the  quail. 
This  pipe  is  of  especial  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  controversy  that  has  exist- 
ed as  to  whether  quail  were  natives 
of  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  Geological  Survey  is  doubt- 
ful of  the  existence  of  quail  in  Ohio 
before  the  beginning  of  agriculture. 
According  to  that  authority  the  Vir- 


ginians who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chillicothe  in  1796,  noted  the  absence 
of  quail  when  they  came  to  Ohio. 
These  Virginians,  it  is  said,  had  been 
very  familiar  with  the  quail  in  their 
old  homes  and  missed  the  clear  call  of 
bob  white.  The  Survey  states  that  the 
quail  did  not  come  into  Ohio  until 
about  1800. 

The  finding  of  the  effigy  of  a quail 
in  an  Ohio  mound,  when  considered 
with  other  facts,  tends  to  prove  that 
quail  were  in  Ohio  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  Of  course,  such 
evidence  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for 
the  Ohio  valley  Indians  roamed  into 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee. 
They  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
know  quail  elsewhere  than  in  Ohio. 

Thaddeus  Harris  was  in  the  Ohio 
valley  in  1803.  He  reports  in  his  jour- 
nal* that  along  the  river  banks,  just 
below  Wheeling,  he  saw  “vast  numbers 
of  turkies,  partridges  and  quails.” 

James  Flintf  reports  that  quail  were 
very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Chilli- 
cothe in  1818.  He  found  them  so  tame 
they  would  not  fly  at  the  report  of  a 
gun  and  the  destruction  of  part  of  the 


*The  Journal  of  a Tour  into  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
tLetters  from  America. 


covey.  Netting  entire  coveys,  he  says, 
was  then  common  practice. 

The  journals  of  other  writers  report 
the  quail  to  have  been  very  numerous 
in  northern  Ohio  in  1818,  and  in  Illinois 
in  1821.  The  presence  of  such  large 
numbers  of  quail  in  Ohio,  and  farther 
west,  so  soon  after  the  first  settlers 
came,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  the- 
ory that  the  quail  was  not  a native  of 
Ohio.  While  quail  increase  rapidly, 
under  favorable  conditions,  it  is  im- 
probable that,  if  not  indigenous  to 
Ohio,  they  would  have  increased  to 
such  numbers,  as  these  writers  indicate 
were  present  in  Ohio,  so  soon  after 
settlement. 


An  Indian  pipe  carved  from  stone  to  represent  a quail 


THE  image  of  the  owl  pipe  is  an- 
other interesting  specimen.  One 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
an  owl  is  the  manner  in  which  it  slow- 
ly turns  its  head  around  that  its  eyes 
may  follow  one  encircling  it.  When 
the  face  is  directly  over  its  back  the 
owl  turns  its  head  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion so  quickly  that  the  movement  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  This  peculiar 
habit  enables  the  owl  to  always  keep 
watch  of  an  enemy. 

The  Indian  who  carved  this  owl  well 
knew  this  peculiar  habit  of  owls  in 
turning  the  face  to  the  back.  He  was 
also  able  to  make  from  stone  an  unmis- 
takable image. 

The  raccoon  must  have  been  a favor- 
ite animal  with  the  Indians  for  four 
of  the  pipes  are  in  its  image.  Each 
shows  a characteristic  expression  or 
position.  One  of  these  sculptures  illus- 
trates a raccoon  fishing  with  a fore 
paw  in  a crawfish  hole.  The  position 
is  typical  of  the  raccoon  searching  for 
food.  A raccoon  never  looks  down- 
ward when  fishing,  but  always  either 
straight  ahead  or  upward.  When  a 
boy,  I have  often  put  a small  catfish 
in  a glass  fruit  jar  and  watched  a 
raccoon  try  to  catch  it.  The  position 
assumed  is  exactly  like  that  portrayed 
by  the  Indian  pipe. 

The  Carolina  parrakeet  was  very 
abundant  in  the  Ohio  valley  when  the 
pioneers  first  came  in.  It  is  now  al- 
most extinct  in  the  United  States.  A 
few  may  still  be  found  in  Florida.  The 
Indian  has  left  us  a good  representa- 
tion of  this  bird  in  a very  natural  pose. 

These  birds  were  so  destructive  to 
orchards  and  wheat  that  their  exter- 
mination became  an  economic  neces- 
sity. They  would  descend  , in  flocks 
upon  the  stacks  of  wheat  and  destroy 
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Indian  pipe  representing  a raccoon  exploring  a crawfish  hole 


what  they  did  not  eat.  Green  apples 
were  plucked  from  the  orchards  and 
torn  open  for  the  seeds. 

Audubon  writes: 

“Do  not  imagine,  reader,  that  all 
these  outrages  are  borne  without  retal- 
iation on  the  part  of  the  planters.  So 
far  from  this,  the  parrakeets  are  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers,  for  whilst 
busily  engaged  in  plucking  off  the 
fruits  or  tearing  the  grain  from  the 
stalks,  the  husbandman  approaches 
them  with  perfect  ease,  and  commits 
great  slaughter  among  them.  All  the 
survivors  rise,  shriek,  fly  about  for  a 
few  moments  and  again  alight  on  the 
very  place  of  imminent  danger.  The 
gun  is  kept  at  work;  eight  or  ten,  or 
even  twenty  are  killed  at  any  dis- 
charge.”} 

Of  course  such  animals  as  the  moun- 
tain lion  and  wild  cat  were  extermin- 
ated from  Ohio  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate 
the  parrakeet.  Again,  the  Indian  has 
provided  in  stone  faithful  carvings  of 
these  animals.  The  positions  and 
markings  of  each  are  well  executed 
and  the  carvings  could  only  have  been 
made  by  one  who  had  carefully  studied 
them  in  life. 

THERE  is  a documentary  evidence 
to  establish  an  unusual  adventure 
with  a mountain  lion  in  Ohio. 
Henry  Utt  was  employed  as  a hunter 
for  Nathaniel  Massie’s  surveying 
party  during  the  time  that  party  was 
surveying  the  Virginia  Military  Dis- 
trict. It  was  his  duty  to  supply  meat 
for  the  surveyors. 

While  hunting  on  McCulloch  creek 
night  overtook  him,  so,  wrapping  him- 
self in  his  blanket,  he  lay  down  by  a 
log  on  a bed  of  leaves.  He  did  not 
wake  until  morning.  Upon  waking  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  covered 
with  leaves  during  the  night.  He  was 


at  a loss  to  understand  any  reason  for 
this  and  felt  that  trouble  was  near. 

Utt  primed  his  rifle,  adjusted  the 
flint  and  hid  behind  a tree  to  watch  the 
log  where  he  had  slept.  Soon  a moun- 
tain lion  came  creeping  toward  the  log, 
followed  by  her  litter  of  young.  When 
she  drew  near  the  log  she  sprang  into 
the  bed  of  leaves  as  if  to  attack  some 
prey.  Upon  landing  there  she  struck 
into  the  bed  with  her  paws  so  rapidly 
that  the  leaves  flew  around  as  though 
in  a whirlwind,  but  she  soon  discovered 
that  her  victim  had  escaped.  Utt 
killed  her. 

This  is  indeed  a strange  story;  yet  it 
is  plausible.  The  mountain  lion  always 
leaps  upon  its  prey.  Its  weight  is 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  impact  produced  by 


the  blow  of  such  a weight  usually  stuns 
the  victim.  The  story  may  be  justified 
in  natural  history.  E.  W.  Nelson,  in 
the  National  Geographic  tells  us: 

“The  mountain  lion,  while  powerful 
enough  to  be  dangerous  to  man,  is  in 
reality  extremely  timid.  Owing  to  its 
being  a potentially  dangerous  animal, 
the  popular  conception  of  it  is  that  of 
a fearsome  beast  whose  savage  exploits 
are  celebrated  in  the  folk-lore  of  our 
frontier.  As  a matter  of  fact,  few 
animals  are  less  dangerous,  although 
there  are  authentic  accounts  of  wan- 
ton attacks  upon  people.” 

Utt  believed  that  the  lion  found  him 
while  he  slept  and  covered  him  with 
leaves  to  conceal  him  from  some  other 
beast.  Then  she  went  to  bring  her 
whelps  to  enjoy  a feast. 

THREE  pipes  in  the  form  of  the 
black  bear  were  taken  from  this 
Indian  mound.  These  are  not  of 
as  good  workmanship  as  the  other 
pipes,  but  are  sufficiently  well  executed 
to  enable  us  to  readily  classify  them. 
The  bear  has,  of  course,  long  since 
gone  the  way  of  the  mountain  lion.  But 
some  of  the  old  stories  of  them  are  still 
of  interest. 

As  a fact  bearing  upon  the  abun- 
dance of  black  bear  in  this  region,  it 
may  be  stated  that  during  the  years 
1805-07  more  than  eight  thousand  bear 
skins  were  shipped  from  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Guyandotte  rivers. 

In  all  pioneer  traditions  there  are 
more  stories  about  bears  than  any 
other  animal.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  bear  is  easily  tamed,  if  cap- 
tured when  a cub,  they  sometimes 
stand  or  walk  erect  like  a man  and  the 
imprint  of  their  paws  is  quite  like  that 
of  the  human  foot.  Such  facts  have 
caused  bears  to  be  studied  more  than 
any  animal. 

Three  interesting  stories  have  been 
preserved  with  reference  to  black 
(continued  on  page  187) 
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A WATER  HOIST  DEVICE 

A MIGHTY  convenient  device  that 
would  come  in  handy  for  any 
camp  near  water  would  be  a 
home  made  water  hoist.  In  case  you 
are  camping  near  a stream,  river  or 
lake,  you  could  erect  this  hoisting  de- 
vice and  save  many  footsteps  in  going 
and  coming  from  the  supply  of  water 
with  ordinary  buckets  carried  by  hand. 
A large  spring  hole  near  camp  will 
also  take  this  same  device.  It  can  be 
made  with  materials  that  you  can  find 
about  camp  and  with  the  use  of  but  a 
few  tools. 

On  the  sketch  at  No.  1,  the  details  of 
the  water  hoisting  device  are  shown.  A 
post,  K,  is  driven  into  the  water  several 
feet  from  shore  and  where  the  depth  is 
four  or  five  feet,  at  least  where  the 
water  supply  is  clean  and  clear.  Of 
course  you  may  only  want  the  water 
for  purposes  other  than  drinking,  and 
go  elsewhere  for  your  good  drinking 
water.  But  a great  deal  of  water  will 
be  needed  about  camp  for  various  pur- 
poses and  this  device  for  hoisting  it  will 
be  found  most  convenient. 


Extending  from  the  post,  K,  is  a wire 
or  rope,  X,  that  reaches  to  the  cottage 
or  camp,  where  it  is  held  by  a screw- 
eye,  A.  The  screw-eye  may  be  attached 
to  a tree  or  to  the  side  of  the  camp.  On 
the  cable  X,  a small  pulley  and  pail,  W, 
operate.  A cord,  Y,  reaches  from  a 
windlass,  V,  to  the  post,  K,  for  hauling 
in  the  pail  when  filled  with  water.  To 
get  a bucket  of  water  the  windlass  is 
allowed  to  unwind  and  so  the  pail  runs 
down  the  cable  on  its  pulley,  the  bucket 
dips  into  the  water  and  fills;  then. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


winding  the  handle  of  the  windlass  will 
bring  the  water  right  to  camp. 

At  No.  2,  on  the  drawing  a detail 
view  of  the  . windlass  is  shown.  The 
drum  of  the  windlass,  as  at  R,  can  be 
made  from  a round  tree  trunk,  and 
should  be  three  feet  long  and  six  inches 
or  more  in  diameter.  It  will  not  matter 


if  it  is  not  entirely  straight  and  true; 
however,  the  best  you  can  find  should  be 
used.  Two  supports  at  the  ends  of  the 
drum,  as  at  D,  should  hold  it  convenient 
for  turning  the  handle,  H.  A base,  B, 
will  be  necessary  and  this  may  be  the 
floor  of  the  camp  porch,  a log,  or  some 
stable  affair  handy.  The  details  of  the 
windlass  for  winding  the  cord  Y,  may  be 
readily  worked  out  to  suit  your  particu- 
lar case. 

At  No.  3,  is  given  the  detail  sketch  for 
attaching  the  bucket  and  pulley.  A 


small  pulley,  P,  is  placed  on  the  cable, 
X,  and  the  lower  ring  of  the  pulley  is 
attached  by  means  of  a wire  to  the  han- 
dle of  the  pail  or  bucket,  W.  The  cord 
that  pulls  back  the  bucket  of  water  is 
attached  near  the  base  of  the  pulley,  as 
shown  at  Y,  on  the  sketch.  This  water 
hoist  will  work  equally  well  no  matter 
how  high  or  low  the  camp  is  located 
above  water  level.  The  material  for  the 
supports  of  the  windlass  may  be  posts 
cut  near  camp  or  it  may  be  located  be- 
tween two  trees. 

F.  E.  Brimmer,  New  York. 


ELEVATOR  FOR  STEEP  GRADES 

ONE  summer  I camped  on  a cliff 
where  it  was  very  hard  to  get  the 
supplies  up  a stiff  grade  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  handy  man  at  camp 
devised  a simple  elevator  that  did  the 
work  for  us  and  he  was  able  to  make  it 
from  material  at  hand. 

On  the  drawing  at  No.  2,  is  shown  a 
complete  view  of  the  grade  elevator  in 
use  hauling  the  loaded  car  up  the  grade. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  two  pole 
tracks ; one  carrying  the  loaded  car,  and 
the  other  a barrel  placed  on  wheels  that 
we  filled  with  stones  until  the  weight  of 
the  stones  was  a little  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  loaded  car  when  it  was 
pulled  upward.  Hence  the  barrel  would 
slide  slowly  down  its  track  while  it 
pulled  up  the  loaded  car. 

The  car  was  brought  back  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  track  by  dumping  the 
stones  from  the  barrel.  There  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rocks  at  the  top  for 
weighting  down  the  barrel  every  time 
we  wanted  to  use  it.  Of  course  water 
could  be  placed  in  the  barrel  to  make 
the  weight  for  hauling  up  the  load. 

At  No.  1,  is  a sketch  that  will  show 
how  the  wheels  are  made  and  attached 
to  the  axles.  Each  wheel  for  the  car- 
riage under  both  box  and  barrel,  was 
cut  from  a round  stick  of  wood  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  as  at  R,  on  No.  1. 
Each  wheel  was  grooved  with  a knife  to 
the  shape  shown  and  then  wire  was 
wound,  as  at  V,  about  each  wheel  for 
a half  dozen  times.  This  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  wheels  to  split.  Each 
axle,  A,  was  a pole  three  feet  long  and 
its  ends  cut  down  round  to  take  the 
wheels,  as  at  T.  The  wheels  were  each 
six  inches  thick  and  the  pin,  P,  held 
them  from  running  off  the  axle. 

At  No.  3,  an  end  view  of  the  carriage 
on  the  track  is  shown.  The  wheels,  as  at 
R,  run  on  a pole  track,  as  at  E;  the 
poles  forming  the  track  being  three 
inches  or  a little  less  in  diameter  and 
trimmed  of  all  limbs  as  well  as  the  bark 
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peeled.  The  axle,  X,  is  two  feet  long 
between  the  wheels,  leaving  the  small 
ends  where  the  wheels  are  attached 
seven  and  one-half  inches  each.  The 
hole  in  the  center  of  each  wheel  should 
be  bored  with  a two  inch  auger  and  the 
axles  made  to  work  nicely  in  these. 

The  tracks  are  held  together  by  cross 
ties,  H,  on  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  which  are 
three  feet  long,  while  the  tracks  are 
held  at  thirty  inches  apart.  The  ties  are 
nailed  to  the  underside  of  the  poles 
forming  the  rails.  Stakes  driven  into 
the  ground  and  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the 
ties  make  the  tracks  secure.  The  posts 
are  F,  on  both  last  drawings. 

The  car,  D,  is  made  from  a dry-goods 
box  we  obtained  from  the  nearest  store 
and  was  two  feet  wide,  three  feet  long, 
by  one  foot  high  and  was  a strongly 
made  box  from  inch-thick  lumber.  An 


axle,  as  at  X,  was  secured  to  each  end 
of  the  bottom  by  means  of  heavy  nails 
driven  down  through  the  bottom  into  the 
wooden  axle. 

The  barrel,  B,  was  also  obtained  at 
the  store  and  had  only  half  of  its  head 
in  place.  This  was  likewise  attached  to 
two  axles,  similar  in  every  way  to  those 
under  the  box.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
grade  and  between  the  tracks  we  pro- 
vided a pulley,  W,  about  which  the  cable, 
C,  worked.  Our  camp  was  located  in 
a notch  between  two  mountains,  as 
under  K,  and  by  means  of  the  elevator 


hoist  we  raised  our  supplies  up  a grade 
that  was  almost  perpendicular.  The 
tracks  do  not  need  to  be  secured  very 
firmly  in  place  to  allow  a heavy  load  to 
be  carried  over  them ; however,  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  rails  everywhere 
at  just  the  right  distance  apart  and  to, 
have  ties  placed  near  enough  to  ensure 
the  rails  remaining  in  place  under  a 
load. 

The  cable,  C,  was  a half  inch  rope 
the  length  of  the  grade  plus  ten  feet, 
which  allowed  for  the  knots  where  tied 
to  the  carriages  and  also  for  one  car- 
riage to  be  completely  up  but  still  on 
its  own  track,  while  the  other  was  com- 
pletely down  the  grade.  A liberal  sup- 
ply of  grease  was  used  on  the  axles  so 
that  the  rather  irregular  wheels  worked 
easily  under  a heavy  load. 

F.  E.  Brimmer,  New  York. 


A PRACTICAL  CAMP  BROILER 

TAKE  a piece  of  number  12  telephone 
wire,  16  or  18  feet  long,  double  it 
letter  “S”  fashion  back  and  forth 
in  lengths  of  about  14  to  16  inches.  This 
makes  parallel  wires  about  half  an  inch 
apart.  Now  take  soft  iron  stove  wire 
and  lace  these  together  crosswise.  Your 
stove  wire  should  run  in  parallel  strips 
about  half  an  inch  apart  but  at  right 
angles  with  the  telephone  wire  wrapped 
around  each  one  of  the  ribs. 

The  finished  result  of  this  work 
is  a wire  web  about  14  inches  square, 
the  telephone  wire  ribs  running  one  way 
and  the  stove  lacings  running  the  other, 
so  that  it  resembles  somewhat  a wire 
screen  in  squares.  Now  fasten  a stove 
wire  bale  to  each  end  on  your  telephone 
wire  ribs.  This  bale  should  be  about 
four  feet  high,  the  result  of  this  is  a 
double  bale  four  feet  high  with  the 
whole  wire  structure  swung  between  the 
two  bales.  The  idea  of  this  long  bale 
is  to  allow  handling  without  burning 
your  fingers  on  the  wire  and  enables  you 
to  hook  your  broiler  on  a pole  over  the 
fire  at  any  height  you  care  to  above  the 
fire.  You  can  use  this  broiler  to  broil 
bacon,  fish  or  meat  on  and  the  food  will 
not  be  soaked  in  grease  as  it  is  in  a 
frying  pan.  Trout  cooked  this  way  are 
far  superior  to  fried  trout;  game  birds 
are  better  also  if  cooked  on  the  broiler. 

When  you  are  ready  to  pack  up  you 
can  wrap  your  bales  around  this  stove 
and  throw  it  in  your  packsack  without 
danger  of  breaking.  It  will  weigh  about 
four  ounces  and  is  always  ready  for 
business. 

Ross  Merrick,  Washington. 


NEW  RIG  FOR  A CREEL 

I BOUGHT  a creel  with  regulation 
harness  three  years  ago  and  after 
using  it  for  a year,  and  being 
cramped  and  uncomfortable,  I pulled 
the  harness  to  pieces  and  made  it  over. 
Now  I have  comfort  and  freedom  of 
action. 

I do  not  run  the  strap  through  the 
back  of  the  basket  as  usual,  but  have 
sewn  brass  rings  on  each  end  at  the 
top  of  the  back  of  the  basket.  To  the 
one  on  the  left  that  goes  at  the  back 
when  the  basket  is  worn  I have  sewn 
a short  length  of  strap  with  a buckle 
at  the  end.  To  the  ring  at  the  front 
end  I sewed  a strap  of  about  6 inches 
long  with  a buckle  on  it  also.  These 
are  joined  by  the  piece  of  webbing  that 
goes  over  the  shoulder  and  which  has 
a leather  strap  at  each  end.  The  front 


strap  should  be  about  8 inches  long, 
and  the  back  strap  about  15-18  long. 
By  shortening  and  lengthening  these 
straps  the  height  of  the  basket  can  be 
regulated  to  a nicety. 

In  addition  there  is  a separate  strap 
that  goes  round  the  waist,  which  is 
buckled  to  the  two  brass  rings  at  the 
back  of  the  basket  (I  have  a clip  on 
each  end  of  this  strap  and  a buckle  in 
the  middle,  which  allows  me  to  make  it 
as  loose  as  I wish).  This  holds  the 
basket  in  to  the  body. 

(continued  on  page  190) 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  FORESTER 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  a lengthy  period 
marked  by  growing  appreciation 
and  increasing  interest  the  sportsmen 
of  America  have  decided  to  observe 
Frank  Forester  Day,  and  with  this 
worthy  object  in  view  a pageant,  both 
spectacular  and  fitting,  was  staged  at 
Warwick,  N.  Y.,  October  23rd  last,  just 
sixty-two  years  after  this  sturdy  cham- 
pion of  all  manly  sports  died  by  his  own 
hand  at  the  Stevens  House,  in  New 
York  City. 

Frank  Forester’s  sun  rose  brightly 
in  the  literary  world  and  his  career  was 
brilliant,  but  its  latter  part  was  be- 
clouded somewhat  by  misunderstand- 
ings and  the  unfortunate  estrangement 
of  friends.  After  his  demise  several 
persons,  through  motives  of  revenge, 
attempted  to  dim  the  luster  of  his  fame 
by  giving  publicity  to  mischievous  ru- 
moi's  regarding  his  habits  and  mode  of 
living,  but  staunch  admirers  came  to 
his  rescue  and  put  at  rest  these  malig- 
nant and  ill-befitting  imputations. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt 
■■a  memoir  of  this  brilliant  and  gifted 
■author,  but  rather  to  examine  and  em- 
phasize the  priceless  heritage  he  left  the 
American  people  in  the  form  of  teach- 
ings calculated  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  outdoor  life  and  thus  develop  a race 
of  manly  and  virile  men. 

There  are  two  paragraphs  from  his 
“Fugitive  Sporting  Sketches,”  collected 
and  preserved  to  posterity  by  Will 
Wildwood,  that  best  serve  our  purpose. 
They  cannot  be  read  too  often  and  we 
may,  therefore,  be  forgiven  for  quoting 
them  in  their  entirety: 

“There  is  certainly  no  more  manly, 
no  more  salubrious,  no  more  animating 
sport  than  the  pursuit  of  game,  with 
the  trained  dog  and  gun.  It  naturally 
induces  hardihood  and  strength  of  limb, 
freeness  of  breath,  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion; it  makes  men  familiar  with  those 
works  of  God,  in  the  field  and  forest, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  dwellers  of 
pent  cities.  To  the  studious  and  sedent- 
ary scholar,  it  is  a salutary  change  of 
habits,  a better  tonic  and  restorative 
than  any  bark  or  bitters;  to  the  rich 
citizen,  the  man  of  wealth,  luxury 
and  leisure,  it  is  almost  the  only  thing 
that  shall  save  him  from  driveling  down 
into  a mere  gluttonous  sensualist,  or 
worse  yet  into  a mere  effeminate  man- 
milliner.  It  leads  us  into  the  wildest 
and  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature ; it 
brings  us  quietly  to  think  and  ponder 
within  ourselves;  it  teaches  us  the  hab- 
its and  instincts  of  those  inferior  ani- 
mals which  we  too  much  incline  to 
undervalue;  it  causes  us  to  weigh  their 
instincts,  to  compare  them  with  our 
own  boasted  reason;  it  discovers  to  us 


that  the  poorest  bird,  the  humblest 
quadruped,  has  gifts  and  attributes 
greater  than  we  possess,  and  exquisite- 
ly suited  to  its  wants. 

“Does  it  not  lead  us,  then,  to  self- 
examination  in  some  sort  and  to  hu- 
mility? To  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
of  our  fellow  men,  and  of  the  great 
works  of  our  Maker?” 

In  all  the  realm  of  literature  is  there 
anything  truer,  or  more  impressive,  or 
better  calculated  to  prompt  and  stimu- 
late healthy  thought?  Here  we  have 
the  philosophy  of  the  plains  and  the 
hills  read  in  the  treasures  ’neath  the 
open  sky,  far  away  from  the  thronged 
thoroughfares  of  man-built  cities. 

What  has  made  the  English  race  but 
its  love  of  outdoor  life  and  manly 
sports?  What  can  be  of  more  para- 
mount importance  than  development 
and  care  of  the  body?  Is  'a  disordered 
mind  housed  in  a healthy  frame?  Right 
living  comes  with  right  thinking  and 
right  thinking  comes  with  that  glow 
of  health  we  get  under  the  empyrean 
stretches  of  the  fleece-bedecked  sky, 
where  brooks  babble  and  birds  warble 
and  the  shafts  of  sunlight  make  ver- 
dant the  silently  creeping  grasses.  All 
these  things  Frank  Forester  told  us  with 
his  facile  and  graceful  pen.  But  he  did 
not  stop  here.  He  taught  us  to  love  wild 
life  and  the  wonder  of  Nature  through 
the  medium  of  his  sporting  tales  told  in 
a smooth  and  flowing  style.  He  taught 
us  to  go  forth  to  the  chase  that  begets 
hardihood  and  manhood,  and  that  teach- 
es us  to  observe,  and  to  love  and  cher- 
ish the  faunal  and  floral  wonders  that 
best  illustrate  the  works  of  the  Maker. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  with  wealth 
and  the  refinements  of  civilization  come 
effeminacy  and  a tendency  to  forego 
those  primitive  pleasures  that  make  for 
a robust  body  and  lusty  courage.  There 
are  even  members  of  our  citizenry  who 
decry  the  game  of  football,  calling  it 
hazardous  and  brutal,  but  a wise  and 
far-sighted  editor  has  pointed  out  that 
a broken  leg  or  broken  arm  is  better 
than  a dwindling,  dwarfish  race  of  men 
degenerating  physically  and  mentally. 

An  authority  has  stated  that  the  lit- 
erary labors  of  Frank  Forester  would 
fill  two  hundred  volumes.  In  this  vast 
aggregation  are  many  literary  gems, 
and  all  give  proof  of  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  treat- 


ed. His  range  was  wide  and  each  sub- 
ject was  treated  with  thoroughness  and 
marked  fidelity.  Many  of  his  matchless 
stories  were  written  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  at  his  cottage  tucked 
away  among  the  wind-tossed  cedars 
overlooking  the  Passaic. 

Thackeray  in  his  graceful  little  trib- 
ute to  the  artist  Leslie,  who  left  unfin- 
ished a painting  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  has  us  believe  the  master  hand 
of  the  artist  will  complete  its  work  in 
some  other  sphere.  And  shall  we  not 
hope,  too,  that  the  noble  hand  of  our 
brilliant  and  versatile  author  may  con- 
tinue its  labors  and  thus  delight  the 
fancies  and  warm  the  cockles  of  sports- 
men’s hearts  in  some  other  realm? 
Surely  such  a hope  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  stern  quality  of  our  reason 
and  tenets.  As  he  closed  his  eyes  to 
cross  the  “Great  Divide”  let  us  hope 
that  he  opened  them  in  a sylvan  dell 
where  sprites  with  elfin  grace  were 
dancing  away  halcyon  hours;  and 
where,  at  times,  he  may  listen  to  the 
sweetest  of  all  music,  the  silken  rust- 
ling of  the  wings  of  myriads  of  wild- 
fowl overhead;  and  where,  when  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  crimson,  he  may 
stroll  afield  with  those  two  boon  com- 
panions, a dog  and  a gun,  and  live  in 
mellowed  fullness  the  old  days  over 
again. 

J.  William  Yates,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  ALLAGASH  CANOE  TRIP 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
'VW'HENEVER  the  Maine  Woods  are 
W spoken  of  we  instinctively  think 
of  the  great  out-of-doors,  but  if  you 
really  want  to  forget  business  cares  and 
get  a real  touch  of  nature  make  the 
Allagash  canoe  trip. 

You  need  not  worry  about  the  details, 
except  your  personal  outfit  including 
your  favorite  rods  and  flies,  just  write 
to  Tom  Snow,  Northeast  Carry,  Moose- 
head  Lake,  Maine,  advise  him  of  the 
number  in  your  party  and  the  time  of 
your  arrival  and  he  will  have  guides, 
canoes  and  the  grub  all  ready.  The 
evening  train  out  of  Boston  will  land 
you  at  Greenville,  Maine,  at  eleven  the 
next  morning  and  it  is  a delightful  five 
hour  run  on  the  Moosehead  Lake  boat  to 
Tom  Snow’s  comfortable  camp  at  North- 
east Carry.  You  may  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  as  it  was  in  my  case 
when  I met  Anthony  LeVasseur,  the 
French-Canadian  guide,  who  was  to  go 
with  me. 

During  the  evening  we  packed  the  out- 
fit necessary  for  the  fifteen  day  trip  and 
early  the  next  morning  we  loaded  the 
canoe  and  outfit  on  an  auto  and  made 
the  two  mile  run  to  the  Penobscot  River 
where  the  real  canoe  trip  started.  We 
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found  a good  pitch  of  water  in  the  river 
which  was  filled  with  four-foot  logs  on 
their  way  to  the  pulp  mills  many  miles 
below. 

The  first  day  we  made  a twenty  mile 
run  down  the  Penobscot  into  Chesuncook 
Lake  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  Ance 
Smith’s  camp.  In  the  morning  we  left 
civilization  and  paddled  up  Suncook 
through  the  field  of  “dry-ki”  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  entered  Umbasooksus 
Stream.  Here  we  found  real  wild  life 
and  watched  the  “broken  wing”  antics  of 
a mother  duck  as  she  tried  to  decoy  us 
away  from  a flock  of  little  ones.  Near 
the  head  of  the  stream  we  had  a glimpse 
of  a moose  as  he  went  crashing  through 
the  woods. 

During  the  afternoon  we  ran  into  Um- 
basooksus Lake  and  camped  at  Mud 
Pond  Carry.  We  had  hoped  to  find  Tom 
Henderson’s  team  for  the  two  mile  carry 
to  Mud  Pond  but  as  we  were  rather 
early  in  the  season  he  had  not  arrived 
so  it  was  only  a question  of  toting  the 
duffle  to  the  other  side.  After  supper 
we  were  enjoying  the  wonderful  sunset 
over  the  lake  when  out  of  the  woods 
walked  a six  point  deer  followed  by  a doe 
and  two  fawns.  Before  dark  we  saw  a 
number  of  deer  but  there  was  not  light 
enough  for  a shot  with  the  camera. 

The  next  morning  was  a busy  one, 
Anthony  packing  the  canoe  the  first  trip, 
and  by  noon  we  had  the  outfit  over  and 
ready  to  launch  it  on  Mud  Pond  and 
start  down  hill.  Up  to  this  point  the 
waters  flow  south  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Penobscot  but  from  Mud  Pond  the 
flow  is  north  through  the  lakes  into  the 
Allagash  and  finally  into  the  St.  John 
up  on  the  Canadian  border. 

We  had  not  stopped  to  fish  except  to 
catch  a mess  of  trout  in  Umbasooksus 
Stream  as  Anthony  was  anxious  to  get 
to  the  real  fishing  grounds  beyond.  Mud 
Pond  is  circular,  about  two  miles  across, 
shallow  and  filled  with  deer-grass.  We 
counted  twenty-five  deer  around  the 
shores  and  feeding  in  the  water.  On 
the  opposite  side  we  were  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  getting  close  to  a big  doe 
and  snapped  her  a second  before  she 
started  for  the  tall  timbers. 

In  the  outlet  from  Mud  Pond  to  Cham- 
berlain Lake,  Anthony  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  show  his  ability  as  an  expert  ca- 
noeist, and  we  dropped  down  rapids  for 
a mile  without  a scratch  on  the  rocks. 
Chamberlain  Lake  is  a fine  body  of 
water,  very  deep  and  cold,  and  a fine 
place  for  big  trout  and  “lakers”  as  they 
call  togue  in  that  country.  During  the 
paddle  of  six  miles  we  caught  five  good 
sized  ones  by  trolling  so  we  had  an  am- 
ple supply  for  our  supper  and  breakfast. 

We  camped  near  the  head  of  Cham- 
berlain Lake  and  figured  the  nearest 
point  to  civilization  was  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  east.  We  were  disturbed 
many  times  during  the  night  by  deer 
in  and  about  the  camp  and  discovered 
a salt  lick  the  next  morning  near  our 
camp.  The  ground  was  worn  down  a 
foot  or  more  where  the  deer  had  dug 
down  for  the  precious  article. 

At  the  head  of  Chamberlain  Lake  we 
carried  around  the  dam  into  the  waters 
of  Eagle  Lake.  Here  we  met  the  watch- 
man in  charge  of  the  sluice  gates  and, 
as  he  had  not  seen  a person  for  four 


weeks,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  our 
four  days’  old  news  from  the  outside 
world.  He  invited  us  to  camp  with  him 
but  we  had  decided  to  make  Pillsbury 
Island  in  Eagle  Lake  so  we  left  him  still 
talking  to  us  as  we  passed  out  of  hear- 
ing. He  gave  us  a lot  of  delicious  wild 
strawberries;  no  doubt  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  pick  them. 

We  remained  three  days  on  Pillsbury 
Island  and  we  could  not  have  found  a 
better  camp  site,  as  it  was  on  a point  of 
land  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  with 
plenty  of  wood  and  a wonderfully  cold 
spring  boiling  up  out  of  the  black  sand. 
Near  this  camp  we  enjoyed  fine  trout 
fishing  at  Smith’s  Creek,  Haymock  Lake 
and  Woodman’s  Brook.  At  all  of  these 
places  we  caught  enough  for  our  needs 
in  a short  time;  then  we  broke  the  barbs 
off  our  hooks  and  tried  to  land  a double 
catch  but  it  proved  a difficult  stunt. 

The  deer  were  everywhere;  we  saw 
them  about  the  camp  at  night  and  at 
every  bend  up  Smith’s  Creek  we  could 
see  their  white  brushes  as  they  ran  for 


cover.  At  Woodman’s  Brook  was  an  old 
abandoned  lumber  camp  and  the  deer 
had  dug  a deep  hole  around  the  cook 
house  searching  for  salt.  I was  sorry  to 
leave  Eagle  Lake  but  we  were  limited 
for  time  and  Fort  Kent,  our  final  des- 
tination, was  a hundred  and  thirty  miles 
up  on  the  Canadian  border. 

We  had  a fine  paddle  of  some  ten 
miles  up  Eagle  Lake  into  Churchill  Lake 
and  camped  for  a day  and  a night  at  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Along  this  stretch, 
wherever  the  small  cold  brooks  entered 
the  lakes,  we  could  catch  our  limit  of 
trout  in  a few  minutes.  We  enjoyed  ex- 
ploring the  beaver  dams,  noting  the 
beaver’s  skill  in  construction  and  in 
felling  trees.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
Allagash  trip  and  one  could  well  spend 
a week  or  more  in  this  vicinity  exploring 
new  places  each  day. 

From  Churchill  Lake  we  entered  the 
real  down  hill  country  and  raced 
through  Chase’s  Carry  at  a great  rate 
missing  huge  boulders  by  inches  but 
without  a scratch  to  the  canoe.  It  was 
rough  water  for  the  fifteen  miles  run 
to  the  Allagash  Falls  where  we  carried 
around  the  fifty  foot  drop  and  camped 


some  ten  miles  below  the  falls  at  night. 

The  following  day  we  ran  down  to  the 
junction  of  the  Allagash  and  the  St. 
John  Rivers  and  arrived  at  Fort  Kent 
during  the  afternoon.  Along  this 
reach  I was  surprised  to  hear  mostly 
French  spoken  as  the  people  are  large- 
ly descendants  of  the  early  Arcadian 
settlers. 

Here  we  learned  the  latest  news,  and 
said  goodbye  to  the  wonderful  sunsets, 
the  old  camp  baker  and  broiler,  and  the 
black  kettle  which  had  hummed  so  mer- 
rily over  the  glowing  back-logs  of  our 
camp  fires.  I still  hold  in  memory  our 
faithful  guide  and  friend  who  had 
never  neglected  to  put  out  the  last  spark 
of  our  fires  when  we  left  each  camping 
place. 

Edmund  H.  Jones,  West  Virginia. 


A SAGEBRUSH  EDEN 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

WHILE  engaged  in  surveying  on  the 
plains  of  southeastern  Montana  in 
the  early  summer  I had  occasion  one 


evening  to  cross  a flat  covered  by  a low 
growth  of  sagebrush  among  hills  grown 
up  almost  wholly  to  grass.  When  well 
out  into  the  sage-covered  flat  I saw 
a female  sage  grouse  flutter  out  from 
the  meagre  shelter  of  a clump  of  sage- 
brush and  alight  after  a short  erratic 
flight.  I remarked  to  my  companion 
that  we  might  have  a look  at  the  nest 
which  I felt  sure  was  concealed  in  the 
clump  of  sage,  and  we  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  whence  the  bird  had 
flushed. 

Our  surprise  was  genuine  at  finding 
not  a grouse’s  nest  but  what  appeared 
to  be  a snake’s  nest  in  the  clump  of  sage, 
for  coiled  up  in  the  center  of  the  cover 
we  found  three  large  bull  snakes  or  pine 
snakes  as  they  are  called  locally,  closely 
wound  among  the  gnarled  stems  of  the 
sage.  Apparently  here  was  latter  day 
proof  of  the  downfall  of  the  sex  before 
the  charms  of  the  serpent. 

Still  confident  of  the  existence  of  a 
sage  grouse’s  nest  in  the  clump  of  brush, 
although  no  nest  was  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer,  I called  a surveyor’s 
staff  into  play  and  relentlessly  bruised 
the  heads  of  the  serpents  and  dragged 
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them  from  the  garden  into  the  cold 
court  of  the  outer  world.  A solitary 
brown-spotted  greenish-drab  egg  of  the 
grouse’s  clutch  still  graced  the  rude  nest 
among  the  sage  stems  but  a hasty  ex- 
amination of  the  slain  gave  direct  evi- 
dence of  guilt  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
puted guile  of  the  serpent  tribe.  At 
fairly  regular  intervals  along  the  body 
of  one  of  the  snakes  five  distinct  swell- 
ings were  apparent — mute  evidence  of 
the  tragedy  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
grouse’s  home. 

Retribution  had  already  followed 
transgression.  Restoration  seemed  pos- 
sible. A few  seconds  of  careful  work 
with  a sharp  knife  and  five  eggs,  their 
shells  un-broken,  their  contents  probably 
not  disturbed,  were  carefully  re-placed 
in  the  nest  with  the  sixth.  The  earthly 
remains  of  the  snakes  were  hurled  to 
oblivion  with  no  ceremony  other  than 
a flourish  of  the  staff,  and  the  grouse, 
clucking  nervously  in  the  near  vicinity 
was  left  alone  to  re-establish  her  house- 
hold gods  and  resume  her  patient  effort 
to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  the  number 
of  her  tribe  in  the  land. 

It  would  be  a fitting  sequel  to  record 
that  six  fluffy  chicks  were  led  from  the 
clump  of  sage  to  live  happily,  at  least 
until  the  fall  shooting  season  Veracity 
forbids,  for  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
again  visit  the  spot  and  in  any  case  it 
may  be  as  well  in  a dry  recital  of  facts 
to  leave  the  reader’s  imagination  some 
small  field  for  endeavor.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  success  finally  crowned 
the  bird’s  effort,  for  this  splendid  rep- 
resentative American  game  bird  is  rap- 
idly becoming  less  and  less  common  since 
the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  rapid 
fire  shotgun,  and  passable  roads  across 
the  sage  plains.  Doubtless  it  is  true 
that  our  rugged  aborigine  has  held  its 
place  securely  enough  down  through  the 
centuries  in  spite  of  the  onslaughts  of 
thousands  of  generations  of  bull  snakes, 
coyotes,  and  goshawks,  and  in  spite  of 
human  hunters  both  red-skinned  and 
white.  Today  the  balance  is  too  heavily 
weighted  against  it  and  man  must  in- 
tervene with  enforced  game  laws  and 
safe  refuges  if  this  fine  bird  is  not  to 
become  as  rare  as  the  bison  and  the 
antelope. 

Howard  R.  Flint,  Montana. 

A CURIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

1 THINK  that  the  letters  written  you 
by  the  craft  in  general,  of  the  inter- 
esting or  unusual  experiences  in  the 
out-of-doors,  are  most  interesting.  True 
little  narrations  they  are,  generally 
short,  to  the  point  and  full  of  meat. 

Being  a sort  of  “houn’  dorg”  myself 
for  these  unusual  stories,  I must  tell  you 
one  which  I experienced. 

Three  years  ago  my  friend,  Frank 
Masek,  of  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  I 
drove  from  the  little  town  above  named 
over  into  Idaho,  a trip  of  seventy-five 
miles;  twenty-five  of  which  were  over 
a worn  out  corduroy  road,  which  no  ma- 
chine had  ever  traveled  prior  to  that 
season.  We  went  that  distance,  and 
over  such  roads  for  one  day’s  fishing 
far  up  Elk  River. 

We  arrived  at  Elk  River  after  much 
hard  traveling,  slept  that  night,  in  July, 


in  a lumber  yard,  and  awakened  about 
four  in  the  morning  with  frost-covered 
limbs.  A quick  fire,  bacon  and — then 
we  started  up-stream.  The  underbrush 
was  so  thick  we  could  not  get  to  the 
river  for  an  hour.  Finally  we  found 
a log,  pushed  back  the  brush  and 
crossed,  only  to  find  another  small  body 
of  water  to  negotiate.  Frank  thought 
it  shallow,  so  calling  for  me  to  follow 
he  stepped  in.  Up  to  his  shoulders  he 
went  into  that  ice  cold  water.  He 
crossed,  however,  then,  shivering,  wait- 
ed on  the  opposite  bank  for  me.  Well, 

I got  through  but  I’m  not  saying  much 
about  that  part  of  it. 

We  found  a Forest  Ranger’s  trail 
and  followed  it  for  some  four  miles, 
then  cut  east  to  where  we  heard  the 
water  of  Elk  River. 

Our  walk  had  been  brisk,  but  we  were 
still  dripping  wet  and  as  cold  as  snow. 
The  sun  had  just  started  to  peep  over 
the  tall  pines  as  we  stood  shivering  on 
the  bank  of  the  small  river,  arranging 
our  tackle.  Frank  was  looking  down 
stream  and  I was  facing  him.  Sud- 
denly at  the  outer  edge  of  my  line  of 
vision  I distinguished  some  large  ani- 
mal bounding  from  the  woods,  over 
the  underbrush,  and  coming  directly 
towards  us.  Instinctively  I ducked 
and  yelled  for  Frank  to  “look  out!”  He 
ducked  also,  dropping  the  greater  part 
of  his  fishing  tackle  into  the  stream, 
where  it  floated  swiftly  away. 

When  I yelled  the  animal  stopped, 
turned  and  ran  into  the  woods  again. 
We  then  saw  that  it  was  a full  grown 
doe.  Gathering  together  the  remnants 
of  our  tackle  we  again  began  stringing 
the  rods,  adjusting  flies  and  leaders, 
and  all  the  time  talking  of  our  scare 
and  wondering  what  had  caused  the  doe 
to  run  onto  us  in  such  a startled  way. 

Then,  something  like  one  hundred 
yards  upstream,  we  heard  a terrible 
racket.  We  fully  expected  to  see  an  old 
bear  come  bounding  at  us,  judging  from 
the  amount  of  noise. 

The  animal  struck  the  water  and 
came  splashing  down  in  our  direction. 
As  it  was  still  around  a bend  we  could 
not  see  it,  but  as  I think  back  over  the 
situation  I believe  neither  of  us  wanted 
to  see  it.  I’ll  never  forget  Frank’s  dis- 
heveled hair,  blue-cold  fingers,  dripping, 
clinging  clothing;  his  big  eyes  looking 
as  if  he  was  expecting  to  fight  for  self 
preservation.  Then  around  the  bend  it 
came — this  same  full  grown  doe  (we 
supposed  it  was  the  same  one)  with 
her  tongue  hanging  out  of  her  mouth, 
her  tired  breathing  telling  plain- 
ly that  she  was  about  fagged.  Close 
behind  her,  thirty  feet  perhaps,  and  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  came  a 
large  coyote,  his  eyes  a steady  gleam  as 
he  kept  them  on  the  deer.  He  knew  full 
well  that  the  chase  was  soon  to  end. 

The  doe  took  to  the  bank  some  thirty 
feet  below  Frank  and  myself.  Seeing 
her  do  this,  and  to  head  her  off,  we  sup- 
posed, the  coyote  climbed  the  three  foot 
bank  directly  at  our  feet.  I had  my 
bamboo  pole  about  its  middle;  swinging 
it  around  suddenly  I came  down  on  his 
head  with  the  butt  of  the  pole  thereby 
stopping  his  progress  for  the  moment. 
By  this  time  Frank  had  unwound  his 
long  right  leg  to  give  a kick.  I heard 


a dull  thud  and  saw  the  coyote  land  out 
into  the  stream.  This,  of  course, 
turned  him  from  the  chase,  or  so  we  sup- 
posed. 

Do  you  know  of  an  experience  on 
record  where  a coyote, — supposed  to  be 
about  as  wily  as  any  wild  creature  liv- 
ing and  hard  to  be  caught  unawares  — 
has  gotten  himself  into  such  a predica- 
ment? Was  it  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  far  back  in  the  woods  that 
he  expected  to  see  no  human?  Was  it 
possible  that  his  attention  was  so  taken 
up  with  the  fast-tiring  doe  that  he 
considered  nothing  else?  Maybe  there 
are  times,  especially  when  the  excite- 
ment of  a long  chase  is  about  over, 
when  even  a wise  coyote  disregards 
everything  but  the  object  of  its  chase. 

Frank  and  I didn’t  try  to  solve  the 
problem.  We  were  satisfied  that  we  had 
witnessed  a scene  that  rarely  if  ever 
comes  before  men’s  eyes  and  were  glad 
of  the  fact.  One  thing  we  did  agree 
upon:  we  decided  that  it  was  the  same 
doe  we  had  seen  both  times,  and  that  she 
had  been  chased  when  first  coming  upon 
us,  and  that  when  she  turned  back  from 
us  she  more  than  likely  ran  right  into 
the  coyote  and,  further,  that  she  turned 
above  us  and  came  down  by  us,  think- 
ing that  we  would  be  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils.  W.  Luther  Holt,  M.D., 

California. 


BASS  FISHING 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

I AM  fully  aware  no  angler,  regardless 
of  how  much  experience  he  may  have 
had,  always  hooks  his  bass  in  still-fish- 
ing with  live  bait. 

I recall  boyhood  days  when  we  used 
the  old  fifteen-foot  bamboo  “pole”  with 
line  the  length  of  pole. 

It  seems  to  me  after  using  rod  and 
reel  for  several  years,  fewer  strikes 
were  missed  with  the  old  cane  pole  then 
with  the  rod  and  reel  of  today. 

I catch  a goodly  number  of  bass  each 
season  and  should  be  satisfied,  realiz- 
ing it  wouldn’t  be  good  sport — at  least 
for  every  angler,  unless  he  was  a real 
sportsman — to  hook  and  land  every 
strike. 

I suppose  this  uncertainty  of  the 
manner  of  strike,  just  how  far  he  is 
going  to  run  with  the  bait  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  things  that  lures  us  in  still- 
fishing with  live  bait. 

With  the  old  cane  pole  and  line  the 
bass  was  usually  given  just  long  enough 
time  after  striking  to  make  the  line 
taut,  and  that  wasn’t  very  long. 

With  the  rod  and  reel  and  with  most 
anglers  using  live  bait  in  still-fishing, 
we  generally  allow  the  bass  to  run  until 
he  stops  and  then  starts  again.  Then 
we  firmy  press  the  thumb  upon  spool 
and  set  the  hook. 

I have  three  friends  particularly  who 
are  very  successful  anglers.  They  use 
a light  split-bamboo  rod,  8 to  8%  feet 
long,  weighing  between  6 and  7 ounces 
and  use  the  reel  below  the  hand,  as  on 
fly  rod.  All  use  a fine  enamel  line  and 
can  cast  the  live  minnow  or  crawfish 
very  accurately  up  to  100  feet. 

They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  letting  a 
bass  go  until  he  stops  and  turns  the 
minnow,  then  starts  off  again. 
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They  strip  a few  feet  of  line  from 
reel  and  holding  same  loosely  in  left 
hand  they  never  let  the  bass  run,  but 
just  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  this  slack 
line  and  tightens  upon  the  line  they 
strike. 

It  is  a common  experience  to  hear  a 
friend  angler  say:  “Well,  I missed 
that  strike — I didn’t  let  him  run  long 
enough,”  and  perhaps  the  next  strike 
he  also  missed  but  this  time  he  says: 
“I  let  that  fellow  go  too  long.” 

Personally,  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
more  strikes  are  missed  by  trying  to  set 
the  hook  too  soon  then  by  letting  the 
fish  go  too  long,  although  I am  con- 
vinced many  good  bass  are  lost  by  al- 
lowing them  to  have  the  bait  too  long. 

But  my  friends  before  mentioned 
can’t  see  the  object  in  waiting  'and  they 
strike  their  fish  soon  after  he  strikes. 
They  hook  the  minnow  in  belly  near 
anal  fin,  using  a small  hook. 

Do  you  think  with  the  average  size 
minnow,  stripping  a few  feet  of  line 
from  reel  and  letting  the  bass  take  that 
up  and  waiting  only  long  enough  for 
him  to  make  the  line  taut,  is  better 
then  letting  him  run  the  reel  until  he 
stops,  and  then  starts  again  and  with 
thumb  firmly  against  the  spool  you  at- 
tempt to  set  the  hook? 

C.  A.  Roarks,  M.  D.,  Indiana. 


Dr.  C.  A.  Roark’s  letter  of  inquiry  in 
relation  to  the  taking  of  the  black  bass 
opens  up  many  lines  of  thought  and 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  very  thor- 
ough discussions. 

As  his  inquiry  is  only  in  relation  to 
“still  fishing”  it  is  proper  that  that 
policy  alone  should  be  discussed. 

A rod  of  8%  feet  and  weighing  6 to 
7 ounces  is,  in  our  judgment,  particu- 
larly when  used  with  reel  below  hand, 
a very  inadequate  proposition. 

A rod  of  say  6%  feet  weighing  a trifle 
more  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
and  be  far  more  deadly  to  the  bronze 
back  warrior  of  lake  and  stream,  inas- 
much as  it  has  decidedly  more  backbone 
to  set  the  hook  in  the  hard  mouth  of  the 
fish.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a float  is 
used  and  that  together  with  the  weight 
of  line  and  bait  makes  considerable  of 
a drag  on  so  light  a tip  as  the  one  first 
mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  rods  that 
we  have  ever  used  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows: tip,  4 feet;  stock  piece,  3 feet, 
with  reel-seat  above  hand  and  sufficient 
length  below  the  reel  to  extend  well  to 
the  elbow.  This  makes  a rod  easily  con- 
trolled as  well  as  being  restful  to  the 
hand  and  weighs  a trifle  above  8 ounces. 
The  reel  is  always  under  full  control 
when  this  type  of  rod  is  used  and  al- 
ways blocked  with  the  thumb.  Also, 
the  rather  awkward  manner  of  getting 
to  the  reel  below  the  hand  is  avoided. 
The  Doctor  writes  that  the  minnow 
is  hooked  in  the  belly  and  near  the  anal 
fin,  using  a small  hook.  When  using 
minnows  we  always  hook  them  either 
through  the  lips  or  just  under  the  dor- 
sal fin,  being  careful  not  to  allow  the 
hook  to  touch  the  vertebrae,  in  which 
case  the  minnow  would  be  paralyzed. 
Hooked  in  either  of  these  ways  the  min- 


now will  live  a long  time  and  will  swim 
about  freely. 

In  this  manner  of  fishing  we  use  a 
small  barrel  float,  just  big  enough  to 
make  the  float  balance  at  the  surface, 
so  that  when  the  bass  strikes  there  will 
not  be  any  drag  to  alarm  him  or  cause 
suspicion.  If  the  minnow  is  lively  the 
float  will  frequently  be  taken  under  by 
its  movements  but  will  almost  immedi- 
ately come  to  the  surface  again.  There 
is  of  necessity  some  slack  line  vohen  fish- 
ing in  this  manner  so  that  when  the 
strike  comes  all  the  allowance  neces- 
sary is  to  permit  the  fish  to  straighten 
out  the  line  so  it  becomes  just  taut  and 
then  strike.  With  bait  hooked  as  de- 
scribed the  fish  is  sure  to  have  it  well  in 
its  mouth;  and  with  a 3-0  Carlisle  or 
New  York  trout  hook  in  use,  if  the 
strike  is  made  while  the  fish  is  still  run- 
ning, almost  every  strike  ivill  mean  a 
hooked  fish.  [EDITORS.] 


Devil  fish  harpooned  by  Hunt 

SONG  BIRDS  IN  THE  SAHARA 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  last  thing  one  would  associate 
with  the  Sahara — that  arid  waste 
of  desolation — would  be  song-birds.  Yet 
we  have  the  word  of  a French  traveler, 
namely,  Eugene  Fromentin,  author  of 
“Hite  dans  le  Sahara,”  that  he  encount- 
ered there,  resident  and  in  full  song,  no 
less  exponents  of  “bel  canto”  than  the 
lark  and  the  redbreast.  Let  me  trans- 
late his  words,  which  are  full  of  charm: 
“But  in  the  middle  of  this  pale  scene, 
among  the  gray  wormwood  and  the  salty 
k’taf,  skylark  mount  and  sing; — and 
the  skylarks  of  France:  the  same  figure, 
the  same  plumage  and  the  same  sonor- 
ous song.  They  are  the  crested  species 
which  do  not  unite  in  flocks  but  live 
in  solitary  couples,  as  we  often  see  them 
in  fallow  and  pasture  lands.  They  sing 
at  a period  when  all  the  other  birds  fall 
silent,  and  at  the  most  peaceful  hours  of 
the  day,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  evening, 
a little  before  sunset.  The  robin  red- 
breasts, other  songsters  of  Autumn,  re- 
ply to  them  from  the  tops  of  the  leafless 
almond  trees,  and  these  two  voices  ex- 
press with  a strange  sweetness,  all  the 
sadness  of  October.  The  one  is  melodic 
and  resembles  a little  tearful  song;  the 


other  is  a phrase  in  four  notes,  profound 
and  passionate.  Dear  birds,  which  re- 
mind me  of  all  that  I love  in  my  distant 
country,  what  do  they  do  here,  I ask,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sahara,  and  for  whom 
do  they  sing,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
scorpions  and  vipers?  Who  knows? 
Allah!  Akbar!  God  is  great  and  the 
most  great.” 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  those  birds 
should-  choose  to  dwell  in  the  desert, 
when  a flight  of  a few  hundred  miles 
would  have  brought  them  to  fresh  ver- 
dure, temperate  airs  and  shining  waters. 

Frank  Moonan,  New  York. 


FISHING  FOR  DEVIL-FISH 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

STORIES  of  giant  devil-fish  of  trop- 
ical waters  famed  in  tales  as  guar- 
dians of  Spanish  treasure  galleons,  lost 
in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Main,  have 
brought  Hunt  Phelan,  of  Memphis, 


Phelan  in  Petit  Bois  Pass,  Miss. 

Tennessee,  lawmaker  and  southern 
sportsman,  to  the  gulf  coast  for  many 
years.  Disregarding  the  leaping  tar- 
pon and  lesser  game  fish,  Mr.  Phelan 
has  patrolled  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Sound  for  weeks  each  year, 
searching  assidiously  for  devil-fish. 
Recently,  off  Coden,  he  harpooned,  out- 
fought and  landed  one  weighing  over 
two  thousand  pounds. 

Since  the  passing  of  big  game  in  this 
country  many  daring  sportsmen  have 
turned  to  the  sea  for  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  and  for  many  years  have 
made  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Pacific  coasts,  en- 
gaging in  the  oftimes  perilous  sport  of 
fighting  devil-fish.  Mr.  Phelan  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  pastime  in  the 
Gulf  waters.  Though  his  kill  was  only 
half  the  size  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
on  record,  he  is  elated  with  his  success 
and  is  planning  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  a club  at  Coden  for 
big  game  fishermen. 

Having  lost  at  various  times  no  less 
than  two  dozen  harpoons  and  manila 
cables  in  unsuccessful  contests  with 
devil  fish  and  having  twice  had  to  race 
his  power  boat  to  evade  the  furious 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  191) 
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SIGHTING  IN  FOR  SQUIRRELS 

IN  WHICH  IS  DISCUSSED  THE  BEST  COMBINATION  OF  SIGHTS  AND 
HOW  TO  PROPERLY  ADJUST  THEM  ON  THE  .22  CALIBER  RIFLE 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


AMONG  recent  inquiries  addressed 
to  the  gun  editor  of  Forest  ano 
Stream  was  one  which  asked  for 
advice  as  to  the  best  combination  of 
sights  for  squirrel  shooting,  and  also 
how  to  properly  adjust  those  sights  on 
a rifle  using  the  .22  caliber  long  rifle 
cartridge. 

This  question  is  far  easier  asked  than 
answered.  The  choice  of  a set  of  sights 
for  any  firearm  is  a problem  that  each 
man  must  solve  for  himself,  and  this 
applies  with  equal  force  when  sighting 
in  for  any  particular  form  of  game 
shooting.  All  that  an  old  timer  can  do 
is  to  explain  the  virtues  and  limitations 
of  such  sights  as  are  available  and  make 
some  practical  suggestions  regarding 
their  use. 

Last  year  a friend  of  mine  purchased 
a large  farm  about  two  hours  run  from 
New  York;  part  of  the  tract  was  wood- 
land, tall,  fair  sized  trees  and  very  little 
brush,  an  ideal  spot  for  grey  squirrels, 
but  the  new  owner  soon  discovered  that 
a colony  of  red  squirrels  was  in  pos- 
session. Now  the  red  squirrel  is  an  un- 
desirable citizen,  he  either  kills  or  drives 
off  the  greys,  destroys  birds’  nests  and 
generally  misbehaves  himself,  so  before 
stocking  up  with  grey  squirrels,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  make  war  on  the 
“reds.”  The  owner  is  not  a hunter,  but 
he  has  a number  of  friends  who  are, 
and  being  a sociable  and  ingenious  per- 
son he  got  up  a most  interesting  little 
week-end  party. 

Each  man  was  requested  to  bring 
along  his  pet  .22  rifle  and  the  result  was 
a most  interesting  collection  of  small 
bores : 

FOUR  TARGET  RIFLES 

A WINCHESTER  Musket  with  a 5-A 
telescope  sight,  aperture  reticule 
to  fit  a 2 inch  bull  at  25  yards,  a typical 
rig  for  indoor  shooting  under  the  N.  R. 
A.  rules. 

Stevens  414  with  3-power  ’scope  and 
cross-hair  reticule. 

B.  S.  A.  No.  12  Match  Rifle,  multi- 
aperture micrometer  rear  and  post  aper- 
ture front  sight. 

Savage  bolt-action,  Model  T9,  “as  is- 
sued,” receiver  peep  and  military  front 
sight. 

THREE  HUNTING  RIFLES 
Winchester  Model  ’90  repeater,  tang 
peep,  no  disk,  and  gold  bead  front  sight. 

Remington  12-C  N.  R.  A.  repeater, 
rear  peep  fitted  with  disk  and  pinhead- 
aperture  front  sight. 

Savage,  semi-automatic;  tang  peep, 
no  disk,  and  Vickers-’Maxim  gold  lined 
aperture  front  sight. 

These  rifles  had  only  two  points  in 
common;  they  all  used  the  .22  long  rifle 
cartridge  and  were  all  equipped  with 
an  aperture  rear  sight  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

What  remained  of  Saturday  afternoon 


was  spent  sighting  in.  The  first  move 
was  to  cut  a lot  of  green  sticks  about 
two  feet  long,  sharpening  one  end  of 
each  and  driving  a headless  nail  through 
the  other.  These  sticks  were  driven  into 
the  ground  at  the  following  ranges:  20, 
25,  30,  35  and  40  yards  and  on  each 
stick  was  hung  a 2-inch  white  clay  disk. 
Also  some  paper  targets  were  put  up  at 
40  yards,  then  each  man  sighted  his  rifle 
so  it  would  hit  where  he  aimed,  at  that 
distance.  Then  he  fired  at  5 clay  disks, 
starting  at  20  and  finishing  at  40  yards, 
without  altering  his  sight  adjustment 
or  changing  his  point  of  aim.  If  all  5 
disks  were  broken  the  sight  adjustment 
was  right,  if  not,  he  went  back  to  the 
paper  target  and  did  some  more  doping. 

As  most,  in  fact,  practically  all  of  the 
shooting  was  high-angle  fire,  up  into 
the  trees  at  an  angle  of  seldom  less  than 
45  degrees,  often  more,  this  horizontal 
sighting  i)i  at  40  yards,  really  gave  the 
rifleman  an  effective  1-inch  C.  D.  Z. 
(continuous  danger  zone)  about  GO  to 
70  yards  long,  the  longest  range  to  be 
encountered  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
woods,  and  it  takes  good  holding  to  hit 
a squirrel  at  70  yards. 

THE  hunt  started  early  next  morning 
and  by  lunch  time  that  particular 
colony  of  “reds”  had  become  history, 
something  to  talk  about  for  a long  time 
to  come.  Every  one  of  those  seven  men 
was  a good,  steady,  consistent  shot  who 
understood  his  individual  rifle.  Four 
of  them  were  using  target  weapons 
equipped  with  sights  that,  according  to 
all  accepted  precedents,  were  singularly 
ill  adapted  to  the  work  at  hand;  three 
had  hunting  sights;  and  the  strange 
part  of  it  all  was  that  the  men  with  the 
target  sights  got  the  most  squirrels. 
There  are  many  ways  of  accounting  for 
this;  heavier  guns,  better  holding,  luck, 
et  cetera,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
handicap  imposed  by  the  target  sights. 


The  squirrel  is  a small  mark  at  best. 


They  are  still  arguing  about  it,  all  seven 
of  them,  and  the  more  they  talk  the 
more  they  disagree;  that  is  why  rifle 
shooting  is  such  an  interesting  sport. 

For  locating  a squirrel  up  among  the 
leaves,  a 'scope  sight  is  a distinct  ad- 
vantage, but  it  does  not  enable  a man 
to  shoot  any  straighten,  also  a ’scope 
plays  weird  little  tricks  every  now  and 
then,  giving  you  an  “unaccountable”  at 
a most  embarrassing  moment,  and  then 
breezing  along  as  usual.  The  telescope 
sight,  as  we  have  it  today,  is  a most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  device,  but  it  is 
not  dependable,  and  the  mounts  easily 
get  out  of  adjustment  while  hunting. 

To  some  men  a peep  rear  sight  fitted 
with  a disk  is  impossible  in  the  woods, 
others  use  it  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, removing  the  disk  only  when  the 
light  is  particularly  bad.  As  to  a front 
sight,  a gold  or  ivory  bead,  something 
that  will  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the 
background  is  unquestionably  best.  A 
square  ivory  front  sight  is  particularly 
good,  but  it  is  very  fragile  and  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  injury.  My 
pet  combination  for  squirrels  is  a long, 
heavy  Peabody-Martini  single-shot  rifle, 
equipped  with  a peep  roar  end  and  a V. 
M.  aperture  front  sight.  Line  up  the 
two  circles  so  they  are  concentric,  frame 
the  squirrel  and  ease  off;  also  use  a pair 
of  binoculars  for  making  observations. 

The  main  points  are:  Know  your  rifle, 
look  through  your  sights  and  at  the 
squirrel,  understand  the  C.  D.  Z.  of  your 
ammunition,  hold  hard  and  don’t  disturb 
your  aim  when  you  ease  off.  The  vital 
zone  on  a squirrel  is  just  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  man  who  can  hit 
that,  with  any  sights,  at  60  to  70  yards 
is  a really  fine  shot.  We  hear  a lot 
about  “drillin’em  through  the  head  at  a 
hundred”  and  “barkin’em”  at  twice  that 
distance;  yes,  we  hear  a lot  of  things 
about  shooting,  but  just  take  one  of  those 
talkative  gentleman  out  on  the  back  lot, 
hang  a 2-inch  clay  disk  on  a stick  70 
yards  away,  let  him  cut  loose  and  watch 
the  little  alibis  come  flocking  around. 
Yet  a shot  that  would  break  that  disk 
would  only  graze  a squirrel  and  send 
him  scurrying  on  his  way. 

D ED  squirrels  have  one  characteristic 
N I could  never  quite  understand. 
You  fire  at  one  of  them  and  score  a miss, 
yet  he  does  not  run,  instead  he  will  fre- 
quently turn  about  and  cuss  you  out  to 
the  limit  of  his  vocabulary,  giving  you 
plenty  of  time  to  reload  and  bring  him 
down  with  a second  shot.  The  first  time 
I noticed  this,  I was  a very  small  boy 
armed  with  a flobert  rifle  that  shot 
breech  caps,  and  was  so  surprised  that 
I became  as  badly  rattled  as  the  squir- 
rel and  fired  at  least  a dozen  times  be- 
fore I accidently  hit  him,  yet  all  the 
time  that  fool  red  squirrel  stayed  right 
there,  barking  away  like  a terrier  dog. 
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WILD  LIFE  IN  CANADA 


Frederick  a.  stokes  com- 
pany has  recently  brought  out 
a book  entitled  “Wild  Life  In 
Canada”,  by  Captain  Angus  Buchanan, 
264  pages,  price  $4.50. 

It  is  a straightforward  account  of  a 
research  expedition  through  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  the  Arctic  Barren  Grounds, 
involving  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  miles  by  dog-sled  and  over  one 
thousand  by  canoe.  The  purpose  of 
the  expedition  was  to  study  the  wild 
life  of  the  region,  but  not  in  a purely 
scientific  way.  It,  therefore,  holds 
much  interest  for  the  layman  as  well 
as  for  the  naturalist. 

The  author  writes  in  a delightful 
way  and  sheds  much  light  on  caribou 
migration,  dealing  at  length  with  the 
Indians’  method  of  hunting  them.  He 
takes  the  reader  into  the  deep  sha- 
dowed land  of  little  sticks  and  tells 
of  the  life  of  the  Chipewyan  trapper. 
The  sled  dogs  of  the  northern  trails 
are  described  at  length  and  there  is  a 
chapter  on  seeking  the  sand-hill  crane. 
The  book  is  full  of  the  magic  of  the 
north.  Those  who  have  journeyed  into 
the  wilderness  places  can  readily  see 
how  vividly  the  author  has  depicted 
the  beauty,  the  loneliness  and  the 
fascination  of  such  a journey  by  the 
following  description  of  the  author’s 
approach  to  Fort  DuBrochet  on  Rein- 
deer Lake: 

“Night  was  creeping  down  over  the 
earth,  and  the  shores  were  darkening 
to  blackness  when  our  journey  on  the 
lake  drew  to  a close  and  we  neared 
the  Post  of  Fort  DuBrochet.  The 
gladness  of  a summer’s  day  was  fold- 
ing its  spirit  in  repose,  and  the  in- 
flexions of  a score  of  tiny  nature 
sounds  were  fading  away  into  the 
darkness,  though  still  the  strained  ear 
caught  the  laughing  trickle  of  water 
against  the  canoe  and  the  low-speaking 
lap  of  the  gentle  waves  as  they  came 
and  went  with  the  lazy  northern 
breeze.  Our  approach  was  unheralded, 
and  the  lone  canoe  stole  softly  inshore, 
where  cabins  stood  solemnly  silhouetted 
against  the  wistful  sky.  Dim  figures 
moved  on  shore  to  the  left,  and  low 
voices,  in  native  conversation,  rose — 
then  died  away.  Stars  peeped  out,  and 
the  Northern  Lights  grew  clear  in  the 
overhead  sky.  A rising  fish  splashed — 
and  another.  Then  silence  reigned.” 
Not  least  among  the  many  attractions 
of  the  book  is  its  mechanical  appear- 
ance. It  is  printed  on  light  paper  and 
in  clear  bold  type  and  contains  numer- 
ous illustrations.  Unfortunately  there 
are  a number  of  errors  in  the  Latin 
names  of  the  various  species  of  birds 
and  animals  seen  on  the  trip  and  listed 
in  the  final  chapter.  This  was  proba- 
bly due  to  careless  proof-reading  and 
does  not  detract  from  the  joy  one 
feoiq  while  perusing  the  narrative. 


Warm,  fleecy  wool,  Forest  Green 
or  Grey.  84  inches  long,  68 
inches  circumference.  With  or 
without  waterproof  canvas  cov- 
ering. 


Where  weight  must  be  considered, 
the  answer  is — 


KENWOOD 
SLEEPING  BAGS 


For  camp  or  hike,  for  cruise  or  auto  trip,  for  wherever  bedding 
weight  must  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum,  the  soft,  warm 
comfort  and  lightness  of  Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  Kenwood  Bag  comprises  one  or  more  Forest  Green  or  Grey 
warm,  soft  napped,  all-wool  coverings  as  season  or  latitude  may 
necessitate. 

An  outside  waterproof  canvas  cover  that  is  tent  and  bed  in  one  is 
supplied  for  use  in  the  open. 

A single  Kenwood  inner  bag  weighs  only  4F2  pounds.  TWO  inner 
bags  and  the  canvas  cover  weigh  but  15  pounds. 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags,  being  woven  entirely  of  clean,  fleecy  wool, 
are  exceedingly  light  in  weight  yet  warm. 

They  are  easily  sunned  and  aired. 

A double  extension  of  the  fabric  protects  the  chest  and  shoulders 
whichever  way  the  sleeper  may  turn. 

They  are  readily  washed  and  will  last  indefinitely.  There  are  no 
rest-breaking  buttons,  lacings,  snaps  or  buckles. 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  are  a common-sense,  comfortable  covering 
used  and  approved  by  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  camp,  on  the 
trail,  and  in  the  fresh  air  bedroom. 

You  will  find  Kenwood  at  most  department  and  sporting  goods 
stores. 


KENWOOJ) 


1 K/uiuoor  1 

PRumWs  Kenwood  Mills  Dept  F Albany,  N.  Y. 


KENWOOD  Outdoor  Comfort  Products  are  woven  en- 
tirely of  selected  wool  and  include  Sleeping  Bags  and 
Camping  Blankets,  Sitting  Out  Rugs  and  Bags,  Motor 
Robes,  Men’s  Half  Hose  and  Boys’  Golf  Hose. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  “Outdoor  Com- 
fort.” 


Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario,  Canada 
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PYRAMID1 

SOLVENT 


for  all  firearms.  Dissolves  smokeless 
powder  residue,  loosens  metal  fouling 
easily,  quickly.  Contains  no  moisture. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165-P  Broadway,  New  York 


Put  Your 
Bullet  in  the 
Right  Place 

Lyman  sight  equipment 
helps  you  to  put  your 
bullet  in  the  right  place, 
to  get  your  game  slick 
and  clean  with  the  first 
shot.  Follow  the  example 
of  thousands  of  good 
sportsmen  the  country 
over — Lymanize  your 
rifle. 


>.  iA 
$5-50 


No 


$1-5° 


The  Lyman  Rear  Aperture 
Principle  attracts  the  eye 
naturally  to  the  center  of 
the  aperture.  With  a Lyman 
Rear  Sight  mounted  on  tang 
or  receiver,  you  simply  look 
through  the  aperture  as  you 
would  through  a field  glass, 
cover  your  game  with  your 
front  sight  and  fire.  Lyman 
Ivory  Bead  Front  Sights  show 
up  clearly  against  the  object 
in  any  light.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you  with  complete 
Lyman  equipment;  otherwise, 
give  us  your  make,  model  and 
caliber. 


Write  for  folder  “Better  Aim 
\t  Target  or  Game.”  Ex- 
plains the  Lyman  Principle, 
and  shows  a large  variety  of 
Lyman  Sights. 

Lyman  Gun  Sight 
Corporation 
110  West  Street 


NELSON  RUSH  WOOD 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  ONE  WHO  WAS 
PERHAPS  THE  GREATEST  AVIAN  TAXIDERMIST  IN  AMERICA 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


HEN  Mr.  Nelson 
Rush  Wood  passed 
away  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1920,  the 
United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  lost 
one  of  its  workers, 
who  is  not  likely  to 
be  replaced  by  a 
man  of  his  skill  for 
many  a d'ay  to  come, 
while  the  host  of  na- 
ture lovers  and  natu- 
ralists, here  and  abroad,  will  learn  with 
profound  regret  that  death  has  claimed 
an  avian  taxidermist  who  stood  almost 
at  the  very  head  of  that  department  of 
the  profession;  indeed,  in  the  mounting 
of  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls,  game 
birds  and  pigeons,  Mr.  Wood  had  not  his 
equal  in  America.  Exception  could  be 
taken  to  this  in  but  one  instance,  in  the 
case  of  only  one  other  taxidermist,  still 
living,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
readily  admitted  this.  Mr.  Denslow,  of 
New  York,  has  perfected  a method  of 
modeling  the  heads  and  associated 
structures  of  such  domestic  fowls  as 
have  featherless  heads  with  some  com- 
position that  reproduces  the  parts  so 
perfectly  that  it  is  almost  life  itself; 
heads  of  roosters  and  turkeys  are  so 
made,  and  with  remarkable  perfectness. 
My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Wood  never 
attempted  anything  of  this  nature  in 
the  line  of  art,  though  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  nearly  as  well  in 
other  ways. 

When  Mr.  Wood  passed  away  in 
Washington,  he  was  between  sixty- 
eight  and  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
Upon  starting  out  in  the  world,  his 


pockets  were  empty,  and  his  personal 
belongings  consisted  principally  of  the 
rather  worn  suit  of  clothes  on  his  back. 
For  some  time  he  was  obliged  to  work 
at  the  trade  of  harness-maker — even 
after  the  naturalist  and  taxidermist  in 
him  had  become  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced. The  story  is  told  that  he  had  a 
German  acquaintance,  a harness-maker, 
who  knew  some  of  those  employed  at 
Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Wood  desired  to 
get  work  at  Ward’s,  and  this  man 
promised  to  assist  him  in  that  way;  but 
when  he  came  to  his  shop,  Wood  was 
informed  that  he  did  not  believe  his 
influence  would  be  of  any  service  to 
him ; moreover,  he  had  no  work  for  him 
either,  in  his  trade,  only  he  did  want 
“a  man  to  blacken  the  furnace  in  the 
cellar.”  Mr.  Wood  asked  him  what  he 
would  pay  for  the  job.  “Fifty  cents,” 
said  the  German;  whereupon  off  came 
Wood’s  coat,  and  he  blackened  that  big 
stove  for  fifty  cents.  Years  afterwards 
he  said  he  was  mighty  glad  to  get  it! 

THE  beginnings  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  at  Wash- 
ington, consisted  of  some  few  birds 
and  mammals,  kept  in  a long,  wooden 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Smith- 
sonian building,  and  Mr.  Wood  was 
placed  in  charge  of  these,  some  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  However,  he  was  not 
long  retained  on  such  duty;  for,  as  Ris 
talents  in  bird  taxidermy  developed,  he 
was  transferred  to  that  department, 
which,  in  those  far-off  days,  was  up- 
stairs in  a little,  isolated,  two-story, 
brick  house,  a few  yards  west  of  the 
Smithsonian.  Here,  too,  worked  the 
senior  Palmer,  Marshall  and  his  son 


Mr.  Wood  at  work  completing  the  mounted  specimen  of  the  famous  Bearded 
Vulture  of  Southern  Europe. 
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George,  J.  W.  Scollick,  and  others. 

Personally  I knew  Mr.  Wood  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century;  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  I have  been  in  his 
work-room  several  times  a week.  He 
usually  passed  the  month  of  January  in 
Auburndale,  Fla.,  where  he  had  long 
owned  a fine  orange  and  citron  farm, 
which  was  one  of  his  most  valuable 
possessions. 

Mr.  Wood  was  one  of  the  several 
men  who  came  from  Ward’s  Natural 
Science  Establishment  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  was  employed  by  Prof. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the 
working-staff  of  that  famous  museum. 
He  had  obtained  employment  at  Ward’s 
through  his  old  friend,  Scollick,  and  was 
admitted  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  now  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  then  second  in  charge  at 
Ward’s  Establishment.  One  of  the 
first  pieces  of  work,  if  not  the  first 
piece,  given  Wood  to  do  was  the  restor- 
ing of  a big  patch  of  hair  missing  on 
some  mounted  mammal — an  operation 
which  required  the  placing  of  each  in- 
dividual hair  by  making  a puncture  for 
it  with  a fine  needle.  But  the  tedious- 
ness of  this  task  so  irritated  him  that  he 
pushed  it  to  one  side  and  begged  to  be 
employed  on  preserving  birds — a class 
of  work  to  which  he  soon  gave  his  en- 
tire time  and  attention. 

Practically,  Wood’s  entire  love  was 
for  birds,  even  including  domestic  fowls 
of  all  descriptions,  though  more  par- 
ticularly various  breeds  of  chickens  and 
all  varieties  of  doves  and  pigeons.  He 
was  a nature  student  of  the  old  school, 
and  continually  studied  the  wild  species 
of  our  birds  in  the  woods  and  fields  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in 
Florida,  while  he  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  foreign  forms  in  the  well- 
known  Pet  Emporium  of  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Schmid,  in  Washington,  where  there 
was  usually  a large  stock  at  his  ser- 
vice. Without  any  instrument  to  as- 
sist him,  he  could  imitate  the  notes  and 
calls  of  more  than  a hundred  species 
of  our  native  birds  so  perfectly  that  the 
birds  themselves  were  deceived,  whether 
in  cages  or  free.  He  kept  many  birds 
as  pets,  and  especially  loved  a pet  crow 
he  had  reared,  which  he  had  in  his 
work-shop  for  several  years.  A small 
volume  might  be  written  upon  this 
crow,  and  the  extraordinary  education 
it  received  from  its  master.  On  one 
occasion,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Wood 
and  I happened  to  be  crossing  Long 
Bridge,  over  the  Potomac  River,  below 
Washington.  Some  twenty  crows,  fly- 
ing in  loose  order,  were  passing  high 
overhead,  when,  to  my  utter  surprise 
(for  I was  not  then  familiar  with  Mr. 
Wood’s  attainments  in  that  line),  he 
gave  vent  to  the  call  of  a crow  in  dire 
trouble.  Imagine  my  astonishment  upon 
seeing  the  flock  of  crows  overhead  stop 
in  its  course!  They  circled  downwards 
in  their  flight,  alighting  all  about  him 
on  the  bridge  railing  at  respectful  dis- 
tances, and  gave  vent  to  a chorus  of 
“caws,”  to  express  their  protests 
against  the  persecuting  or  torturing  of 
one  of  their  kind.  Mr.  Wood  simply  said : 
“Now  what  do  you  know  about  that!” 
(continued  on  page  190) 

T-  Ujmtiam  ‘ 


Headquarters  for 
Campers  and 
Tourists  Supplies 


WE  have  everything  for  Campers,  Hunters,  Tourists,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp- 
fire Girls  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Order  direct  from  this  adver- 
tisement.  Big  purchases  direct  from  the  government.  Saves  you  one-half  on  more  on  every  purchase! 
A splendid  stock  of  goods  that  will  go  fast.  Order  now!  Money  back,  if  not  satisfied. 


F 100— Turo-Camp  Tent. 

Very  fine  Olive  Drab  Army  Duck. 

Almost  good  as  new.  Comes  in  two 
sections.  Buttoned  together  making 
tent  7x12  with  2 13-ft.  sidewalls. 

Half  section  can  be  attached  to 
auto.  Complete  with  poles  as  shown 
in  above  illustration.  TE 

Price  delivered 1 3 

F 101— One  section  Complete 
with  poles.  C1Q  QE 

Price  delivered  ^ I 0«vJ 

F 200— Army  Wool 
Shirts.  Olivo  Drab, 
best  q ue  li  ty  wool 
shirting  material. 
Thoroughly  washed 
and  repairod  CO 
Price  del.  Ot.oa 

NewArmy  Shirts 
F 200  1-2-Brand 

New  O.  Ds.  as  illus- 
trated. CoBt  over  $6 
wholesale.  QR 

Special  O't.oa 

F 554-New 
Flannel  Shirts 

from  French  Army.  Blues  and  grays 
with  pin  stripes.  Two  large  pockets. 
Reinforced  elbows.  Collar  fastens 
with  special  patent  links.  A very 
dressy  sport  shirt. 

Special  Price  delivered 
No.  197— New  Olive  Drab  Cotton 
Shirts.  Light  and  durable.  The 
regulation  khaki.  Cost  the  govern- 
ment over  $2  in  million  lots. CM  9H 
Our  Special  price,  del. 

F 571— New  Hip  Rubber  Boots. 

Extra  heavy  solid  rubber  extension 
soles.  Reinforced  throughout.  Up- 
pers extend  to  hips  and  fasten  with 
rubber  strap.  Give  £4  QE 
size.  Price  delivered  jUnj 


F 137— Genuine  O.  D.  Army 
Blankets.  Best  you  can  buy.  Re- 
claimed by  government  methods. 
Practically  like  new.  Genuine  wooh 
For  camping,  touring,  etc 
Price  delivered 


F 111— Army  Coat.  O.D.  Cotton. 
Reclaimed  and  laundered.  Fine  for 
work,  outing,  etc.  Saves  good  clothes. 
Give  size. 

Price  delivered  . . 

F 1 12--Army  Breeches.  O.  D. 

Cotton.  Thoroughly  repaired.  A bargain 
for  everyday  work,  outing,  bunting,  etc. 
Give  size. 

Price  delived 


F 199— Genuine  Shelter  "Pup” 
Tents  used  by  Yanks  in  France. 
Just  the  thing  for  hunters,  camp- 
ers. hiking  trips.  Water-proof. 
Complete  with  poles, 
etc.  Price  delivered 


LCI-prUUi. 

$3.75 


$2.29 


\c\e 

1 


F 556— Army  Officers  t 
Learner  Puttees.Mahog-  I 

any  leather  beautifully  fin-  * 
ished.  Fine  for  riding,  hik- 
ing, etc.  Less  than  half 
pnee.  Special  $4.95 


F 114— Army 

Raincoat.  Pur- 
chased from  gov- 
ernment in  large 
numbers.  Made  of 
waterproof  khaki 
cloth.  Black  metal 
fasteners.  Slight- 
ly used  but  good 

Pr’lcei0n'$8.95 


Gas  Mask  Bag 

made  of  heavy  wat- 
er-proof canvas. 
Just  the  thing  to 
carry  your  supplies. 

Price 57c 

Army  Knives  £1.27 
Spiral  Leggins, 

new  95c 

Army  Mess  Kits  73c 
Military  Ages  $1.23 


F 99— Pyramidal  Tent, 

Khaki  or  white.  Sz.  16x16;  3 ft. 
side  walls;  11  feet  center.  In 
splendid  condition.  Wonderful 
for  touring,  camping,  summer 
use.  Complete  with  poles  and 
stakes.  ffOO  TC 

Price  delivered I u 


F 281—  Military  Luggage 
Carrier.  All  steel  and  col- 
lapsible. Fits  any  car. 
Adjustable  length  from 
27  inches  to  4 ft.  Doesn’t 
rattle.  When  not  in  use 
folds  neatly  on  running 
board.  Special  * 

Price,  delivered 


$4.95, 


/Money  Back  Guarantee— Every  article  sold  on  our  Satis- 
faction or  Money  Back  Guarantee.  You  take  no  risk. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Bargains. 

CARNIE-GOUDIE  COMPANY 

Dept.  F KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


HERE’S  THE  ENGINE  FOR 
YOUR  SMALL  FISHING  BOAT 


The  New  2-H.P. 
FOUR  CYCLE 

REGAL 

Can  be  throttled 
to  slow  speed  and 
is  built  like  the 
large  engines. 
Weighs  125  lbs. 


Other  Sizes  up  to  50-H.P. 


REGAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

10  GRAND  ST.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


HAND-ADJUSTABLE 
RIGIDITY  ASSURED 


This  “De  Moin”  Tour  Bed  makes 
your  tonneau  into  a bed  in  two  minutes. 
Rigidity  of  bed  adjusted  by  straps  that 
anchor  to  the  axles — front  legs  rest  on 
floor  of  driver’s  seat- — rear  legs  on  floor 
’neath  rear  seats.  Bed  is  made  of  heavy 
O.  D.  duck — clean,  strong,  durable. 

Send  for  Tourists’  complete  catalogue. 

Des  Moines  Tent  and  Awning  Co. 

913-915  Walnut  St.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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MAGNUM  12  BORES. 


SPECIALLY 
BUILT  FOR 


LONG  SHOTS 
AT  WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 


A CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  12-bore  “Magnum”  I bought  from 
you  for  shooting  herons  has  been  a remarkable  success. 
The  first  shot  was  at  a heron  in  a spruce  tree — it  fell 
dead  and  we  measured  the  distance,  finding  it  to  be 
110  yards.  There  were  5 No.  I shots  in  the  bird’s  body. 
The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killed  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  long 
shots,  which  we  have  not  measured. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  A. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1850 


H.  R.  Seckel 
won  the  amateur 
championship  of  Idaho 
— breaking  293  targets 
out  of  300  with  an 
Ithaca  Gun.  That’s 
another  Ithaca  record. 
Any  man  can  break  more 
targets  or  kill  more  game 
with  an  Ithaca. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Double  guns  for  gasae  $45.00  up 
Single  btrrel  trap  gnus  $75.00  up 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Box  25 


ITHACA  WINS 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blowe 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty 
Send  for  prices.  AH  kinds  of  heads  and  sknllj 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


28  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,  NEW  YORK 

ease  mention  “Forest  and  Stream" 


WHEN  SPRING  COMES 

WHISPERING  VOICES  TORMENT  THE  CITY  DWELLER  UNTIL 
HE  MUST  PERFORCE  DROP  ALL  WORK  AND  WANDER  AFIELD 


By  H.  H.  SHELDON 


ERMIT  thrushes  had 
commenced  to  wend 
their  way  northward 
to  the  big  timber. 
Varied  thrushes  were 
well  on  their  migra- 
tion to  the  sub-arctic 
regions.  The  golden 
and  white  crowned 
sparrows  were  fast 
disappearing.  The 
grosbeaks  and  orioles 
had  arrived  from  the 
south  while  the  humming  birds  had 
preceded  them  by  many  days  and  were 
building  their  snug  homes.  The  nuptial 
bird  season  was  at  hand  and  the  odors 
of  the  suburban  woods  wet  with  morn- 
ing showers  were  intoxicating  in  signifi- 
cance of  spring.  These  and  other  in- 
spirations told  the  Judge  and  me  that 
the  time  had  come  and  we  said,  “Let’s 
go!” 

Dolly  was  coaxed  from  the  fields  of 
clover  and  hooked  to  the  shay — now  bur- 
dened with  the  camp  equipment  of  other 
days.  Don  and  Music  were  barking  and 
bounding  in  play  at  the  old  mare’s  head 
as  she  swung  into  a steady  pace,  headed 
away  from  the  civilized  parts  to  the 
land  of  the  silent  places.  We  were  off 
for  some  life  in  the  open  and  the  des- 
tined camp  was  to  be  pitched  under  the 
redwood  giants  that  fringe  the  waters 
of  the  Gualala  River, — a secluded  little 
trout  stream  that  spills  into  the  great 
pacific  in  northern  California. 

Twenty  miles  the  first  day  brought  us 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  on  a 
mountain  range  of  brush  and  forest, 
and,  though  the  long  anticipated  camp 
supper  encouraged  a continuance  of 
travel,  the  radiant  picture  that  lay  be- 
fore us,  stretching  out  to  the  curve  of 
the  earth,  compelled  us  to  forget  the 
nner  man  and  feast  instead  upon  such  a 
color  scheme  as  only  Dame  Nature 
could  have  conceived.  Never  was  a 
horizon  more  definitely  shown  as  the 
softening  colors  of  dusk  turned  the  sun 
to  a ball  of  red  that  glowed  over  the 
Pacific  waters  for  a distance  beyond  the 
power  of  eyes.  Silently  we  watched  the 
great  sphere  slip  into  the  sea,  as  it 
seemed,  and  the  afterglow  showed  far 
lelow,  a maze  of  silvery  lines.  Deep  and 
timbered  canyons  furrowed  the  face  of 
the  big  range  and  followed  to  the  sea, 
and  the  loftiest  redwoods  were  silhouet- 
ted in  stately  form  against  its  reflective 
surface.  Bird  notes  from  the  brush  and 
air,  burst  at  frequent  intervals  upon 
the  silence  of  our  seclusion,  and  our  ex- 
pressions of  praise  to  the  great  Creator 
of  it  all  were  given  in  whispers,  fearful 
to  break  the  silent  glory  of  the  won- 
drous scene.  But  the  dogs  apparently 
had  other  views  on  the  situation  and 
whined  their  disapproval  of  the  delay, 
while  Dolly  turned  her  neck  at  right 
angles  and  surveyed  us  with  toleration. 


We  spiraled  and  wove  in  and  out, 
down  through  the  brush  and  redwoods 
to  a spring  and  clearing  by  the  road, 
and  camped  under  a big  blue  sky,  with- 
out much  thought  of  the  office  and  the 
laboring  men  that  were  left  behind.  The 
discord  of  noise  and  the  smoke  and 
grime  were  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind — 
we  had  commenced  to  find  an  effective 
remedy  for  “Spring  Fever”. 

OUR  camp  site  was  the  roosting 
place  of  a variety  of  feathered 
friends  and  the  rendezvous  of  a 
generic  assortment  of  animal  life,  from 
field-mice  and  wood-rats  to  the  carniv- 
orous element  that  yapped  and  howled 
from  distant  hills. 

Internal  growls  from  Don  and  Music 
were  often  provoked  by  nothing  more 
than  the  pitter  patter  of  a wood-rat  tap- 
ping the  dry  brush  with  a foreleg, — a 
habit  that  many  rodents  affect  when 
alarmed.  Screech  owls  tooted  at  the 
glow  of  the  fire  and  horned  owls  hooted. 
At  such  instances  our  sleep  was  pleas- 
antly disturbed,  for  it  was  good  to  hear 
those  sounds  again;  wild  sounds — songs 
of  the  mountains. 

The  scent  of  burning  wood  and  ver- 
dant foliage  struck  accord  within,  and 
went  to  the  depths  of  eager  lungs.  It 
was  all  too  good  and  uncommon  to  bs 
lost  in  heavy  slumber. 

Billows  of  fog,  white  and  fleecy,  lay 
in  a blanket  between  us  and  the  sea,  as 
we  somewhat  reluctantly  left  our  cheer- 
ful camp  the  next  morning,  but  at  noon 
the  scene  had  changed;  the  gloom  of 
the  ocean  was  absorbed  by  Old  Sol,  and 
we  contentedly  drove  along  the  coast, 
watching  the  airedales  in  their  tireless 
pretension  of  hunting  along  the  way. 

Later  we  descended  the  long  trail  to 
the  North  Fork  where  the  towering  red- 
woods greeted  us  as  in  days  gone  by. 
The  road  now  paralleled  the  river  and 
made  us  eager  for  a cast  to  the  still, 
transparent  waters  where  trout  lay  with 
rudders  fanning  the  easy  current.  The 
freshness  of  a brand  new  year  was  con- 
spicuous from  every  quarter.  Crested 
jays  cawed  and  scolded  with  notes 
echoing  in  the  big  forest,  and  black- 
headed juncos  were  twittering  in  the 
brush  that  bordered  the  road.  Wood- 
peckers were  exercising  their  hammers 
on  dead  and  pithy  trees  in  search  of 
food  and  nesting  sites ; a kingfisher  pre- 
ceded us  down  stream  with  harsh,  rat- 
tling notes,  and  the  woods  seemed  alive 
with  the  wild  creatures  in  the  sweet, 
budding,  life-giving  spring. 

DOLLY  was  given  her  freedom  in  a 
glade  where  the  grass  grew  high 
and  sweet  and  our  camp  was 
pitched  in  an  amphitheatre  of  redwoods 
where  the  music  of  distant  waterfalls 
added  charm  to  the  serenity  of  our  home 
in  the  wilderness.  Before  this  day  had 
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ended  with  darkness,  we  had  dropped 
the  trout  lines  into  a tranquil  eddy  to 
limber  up  for  the  coming  sport,  and  the 
next  morning  the  quest  for  the  speckled 
beauties  was  on. 

Up  stream  we  began  and  the  Judge, 
as  usual,  guessed  the  proper  lure — a 
streak  of  sheen  flashed  through  the  air 
and  I was  just  near  enough  to  hear  the 
fish  quivering  in  his  basket.  A long 
stretch  of  still  water  caused  by  a fork 
in  the  river  gave  evidence  of  some  big 
ones,  and  my  first  cast  was  to  the  far 
side  in  the  dark  shadows,  where  some 
debris  and  foam  covered  the  clear  water 
beneath.  The  number  eight  coachman 
hit  the  desired  spot  and  the  first  thrill 
of  the  Gualala  swept  over  me.  The  lit- 
tle rod  bowed  and  about  a half  pound  of 
gamy  steelhead  trout  was  flopped  to  the 
bank. 

Several  minutes  on  this  chosen  bit  of 
water  produced  as  much  as  we  could  de- 
vour that  night  and  the  Judge’s  ef- 
forts more  than  doubled  the  number,  so 
that  Don  and  Music  shared  the  first 
trout  dinner,  and  in  fact  the  supply  of 
trout  was  so  abundant  and  so  easily  and 
fervently  provided  that  the  food  became 
the  main  entre  to  the  camp  bill  of  fare. 

The  days  that  followed  were  filled  to 
the  brim  with  interesting  events;  en- 
countering nature  in  various  ways,  seek- 
ing the  wild  life  in  its  haunts  and  pre- 
serving a part  of  it  for  scientific  study. 
For  several  days  hermit  thrushes  had 
charmed  the  peaceful  quiet  with  their 
lyric  notes,  and  winter  wrens  and  water 
ouzels  cheered  the  depths  of  the  somber 
canyons  with  their  summer  songs. 
Robins  were  feeding  their  young;  crick- 
ets were  chirping  in  harmless  monot- 
ony, while  the  katydids  rubbed  their 
knees  in  apparent  frenzy.  Bats 
squeaked  in  their  aerial  manoeuvres  as 
they  preyed  upon  the  winged  insects  at- 
tracted by  the  glare  of  our  fire.  The 
fragrant  odor  of  burning  wood,  blend- 
ing with  the  perfume  of  forest  and 
plant,  was  the  last  of  each  day’s  offer- 
ings to  complete  our  realm  of  content- 
ment. 

MY  memory  of  this  outing  is  keen; 
of  the  hours  we  spent  chatting 
and  enjoying  that  unequalled  di- 
version of  camp  fire  life.  I remember 
that  on  the  last  night  we  filled  the  space 
between  two  logs  with  springy  redwood 
litter,  stretched  the  tarp  across  it  and 
reclining  thereon  we  smoked  the  aro- 
matic briar  and  talked  of  the  Judge’s 
greatest  catch  of  the  trip. 

He  had  had  a miserable  run  of  luck 
one  day  and  evening  had  found  him  des- 
perately whipping  the  stream.  Not  a 
rise  could  he  get,  until  finally  fisher- 
man’s luck,  or  just  plain  hungry  trout 
commenced  to  favor  his  efforts  with 
obliging  regularity. 

“Just  one  more  hole;  just  this  next 
riffle  and  I’ll  quit,”  was  the  reply  that 
repeatedly  came  back  to  me  as  I sat  on 
a log  with  rod  disjointed  ready  to  re- 
turn to  camp.  “Swish,”  went  his  last 
oast;  something  whirred  through  the  air 
and  splashed  into  the  water  with  a mys- 
terious squeak.  Then  I heard  a call  for 
help  and  I lost  little  time  reaching  the 
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scene  of  commotion.  “Its  a shark,  not  a 
trout!  What’ll  I do?  Will  the  line  hold 
him?  Look  out!  Call  the  dogs,”  and 
many  other  wild  expletives  of  this  na- 
ture, told  me  the  big  moment  had  come. 
The  big  fish  of  the  trip  was  making  his- 
tory, and  a terrific  struggle  it  was.  But 
the  Judge  became  calm  as  I became  ex- 
cited and  fought  his  prize  like  the  vet- 
eran that  he  was.  Slower  and  more  fee- 
ble were  the  runs,  until  finally  his  rod 
bent  to  a semi-circle  and  I rushed  into 
the  stream  eager  to  assist  in  the  land- 
ing. I sprawled  over  the  big  fish’s 
convulsive  anatomy  after  the  Judge  had 
guided  him  to  shallow  water.  My  fin- 
gers found  his  gills,  and  I held  him  up. 

Now  for  the  explanation  of  the 
squeak.  Not  only  was  the  catch  a 
beautiful  twenty-inch  steelhead  trout, 
but  it  also  included  an  animal  as  well. 
A little  brown  bat  had  grabbed  t.ie  arti- 
ficial fly  in  mid  air  and  was  neatly 
hooked  through  the  lip,  while  in  turn 
the  big  trout  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner  when  he  struck  the  disabled 
bat  on  the  water. 

Thus  did  we  talk  away  the  hours  of 
the  last  night  in  our  temple  of  freedom. 
The  big  fire  had  ceased  to  be  active  but 
glowed  a comforting  warmth  and  color. 
Don  and  Music  were  stretched  out  in 
restful  attitudes  tunefully  dreaming  of 
what — we  could  only  guess.  The  wind 
whispered  softly  through  the  needles  of 
the  redwoods — a song  to  the  deathless 
glory  of  spring. 


TROUT  FISHING  IN 
UINTA  BASIN 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1(51) 

got  the  boots  out  of  the  panniers  and 
jointed  up  the  rods. 

Davy  and  Walt  and  I went  upstream. 

Fly  fishing  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  principles:  Casting  at  con- 
siderable distance  to  simulate  the  fall 
of  an  insect  upon  the  water;  and  drift- 
ing the  fly  into  the  shady  places  where 
the  trout  alertly  awaits  the  coming  of 
his  natural  prey.  If  the  stream  is 
somewhat  obstructed  by  rocks  and  logs 
and  overhung  with  brush  the  latter 
method  is  by  far  the  more  deadly.  I 
may  say  for  the  benefit  of  sojourners 
in  this  region  that  we  found  the  gray 
and  brown  hackles  and  coachman  to  be 
the  most  kindly  received,  especially  the 
brown  hackle. 

After  a couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
broad  open  water,  from  which  we  took 
three  or  four  trout  apiece,  we  encoun- 
tered a series  of  old  beaver  dams  that 
diverted  the  water  in  a half  dozen 
meandering  rivulets  away  from  the 
main  channel.  The  boys  climbed  the 
bank  and  went  on  to  the  big  water 
above.  I crossed  on  some  down  timber 
the  industrious  beavers  had  cut  a few 
years  before  and  began  drifting  my 
fly  across  the  eddies  among  the  logs. 

In  the  first  little  whirlpool,  which  was 
perhaps  three  feet  across,  the  wide- 
open  red  mouth  of  a half-pound  cut- 
throat trout  flashed  from  under  a sub- 
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merged  log  to  take  the  fly.  The  little 
brown  hackle  was  leaving  the  water  as 
he  struck  it.  I kept  the  tip  of  the 
rod  sufficiently  elevated  to  hold  him  at 
the  surface  and  after  considerable 
splashing  landed  him  in  the  basket. 

For  this  sort  of  fishing  a single  fly 
is  best.  For  all  other  forms  of  water 
I like  a dropper  with  a touch  of  white  to 
serve  as  a guide  to  the  location  of  the 
more  effective  leading  fly,  which  is 
usually  an  inconspicuous  bit  of  gray  or 
brown.  I never  knew  before  that  a 
trout  starts  for  his  prey  with  mouth 
wide  open.  What  a startling  and  ter- 
rorizing thing  it  must  be  to  a real  live 
moth  floating  helplessly  in  the  water,  to 
see  a yawning  red  cavern  coming  with 
a savage  rush  to  engulf  him.  Some  of 
the  larger  trout  looked  so  vicious,  charg- 
ing headlong  from  beneath  the  sodden 
logs,  that  I was  almost  scared  myself. 

Two  hours  passed  as  a minute  while 
I angled  along  the  side  streams,  taking 
toll  from  every  hiding  place,  and  then 
I saw  Davy  coming,  wading  down 
among  the  boulders  at  the  edge  of  the 
big  water,  industriously  casting  before 
him.  As  I looked  there  was  a flash  of 
silver  and  Davy  struck.  It  was  ap- 
parently a big  fish  and  well  hooked. 

The  big  fellow  took  Davy  down  and 
across  the  current — and  then  it  hap- 
pened! My  friend  slipped  with  both 
feet  at  once  and  landed  in  a sitting 
position  with  the  cold  waves  lapping  at 
his  armpits.  He  lifted  the  rod  high, 
but  the  prize  was  gone.  Above  the  roar 
of  the  waters  I heard  the  murmur  of 
his  remarks  as  he  continued  to  sit  there, 
but  my  ears  were  spared  the  actual 
words.  He  arose  and  joined  me  and  we 
walked  down  the  sunny  bank  to  camp. 
Our  baskets  were  almost  full. 

THAT  was  a great  week  we  spent 
among  the  streams  and  lakes  of 
the  Uinta  Range,  a week  of  splen- 
did fishing  in  a country  where  man  has 
gone  so  seldom  that  there  was  never  a 
sign  of  a beaten  trail  along  the  banks. 
And  remember,  those  were  native-born 
cut-throat  trout  we  were  catching,  not 
fish  that  had  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the 
sluices  of  a hatchery — and  the  year  was 
1920. 

Motor  travelers  of  the  Pike’s  Peak 
Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway  pass  through 
the  Basin  on  their  way  from  Denver  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  but  for  their  mad 
hurry  might  turn  off  to  the  north  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  on  some  of  the  roads 
between  Vernal  and  Roosevelt  and  at 
almost  any  stock  ranch  obtain  saddle 
horses  at  nominal  expense  for  a delight- 
ful trip  in  the  Ashley  and  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forests.  The  Uinta  Range  is  one 
of  the  few  upon  the  earth’s  surface  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  Down  the 
southern  slope  of  these  mountains  flow 
half  a dozen  large  streams,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  fighting  trout. 

When  the  time  came  to  think  of  start- 
ing for  home  we  town  dwellers  had  be- 
come a little  more  familiar  with  our 
saddles,  and  the  trails  seemed  much 
better  than  when  we  had  gone  up.  We 
rode  back  down  to  the  ranch  at  sun- 
down one  evening,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Davy  and  I climbed  into  the  car 
and  took  the  homeward  road.  We 
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stopped  at  Myton,  in  the  middle  of  the 
reservation,  that  night,  and  were  on 
the  road  in  the  morning  at  five.  Eleven 
o’clock  saw  us  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Wolf  Creek  Canyon. 

“We’re  going  to  get  home  too  early,” 
complained  Davy.  “Let’s  stop  here  and 
do  about  three  hours’  fishing!” 

We  were  only  about  75  miles  from 
home,  and  I immediately  recognized  the 
inappropriateness  of  getting  in  at  two 
or  three  o’clock.  Davy  turned  out 
under  the  trees  beside  the  west  branch 
of  the  Du  Chesne  and  we  got  out  the 
rods. 

I went  downstream  meditating  upon 
the  fact  that  none  of  us  had  caught  a 
really  big  trout  on  the  trip.  I won- 
dered if  now  wouldn’t  be  a good  time 
to  drag  one  out. 

Within  fifty  yards  I hooked  a nice 
one,  but  after  a brief  struggle  he  got 
off.  A little  farther  down  I took  an 
eleven-inch  trout  on  a riffle,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  pool  below  lost  another  like 
him  when  I had  him  by  my  bootleg. 

In  the  dense  shade  of  a grove  of  pines 
was  a deep  shoal  of  black  water.  Care- 
fully I began  working  it  from  the  upper 
end.  Suddenly  the  leader  straightened 
and  I struck.  I felt  the  weight  of  a 
big  fish,  and  then  he  shot  into  the  air 
with  a wriggling  motion  that  threw  the 
fly  aside  before  I could  pull  him  down. 

Again  and  again  I came  back  to  the 
place,  but  raised  nothing.  The  big  trout 
was  sulking,  and  I couldn’t  blame  him. 
He  had  been  grossly  mistreated.  The 
time  when  I must  get  back  to  the  car 
was  getting  perilously  close  when,  hav- 
ing taken  but  two  more,  I turned  back 
up  the  bank  for  a last  try  at  the  dark 
pool.  From  the  upper  end  I dropped  a 
small  gray  hackle  down  over  the  shoal- 
ing water.  The  slightest  of  commotions 
disturbed  the  surface  and  I struck. 

Instantly  the  line  began  cutting  the 
water  and  I knew  I had  another  chance 
to  land  a good  one.  He  veered  down 
across  the  current  and  jumped  when  I 
held  him  hard  at  the  corner, of  a mass 
of  drift.  The  leader  looped  a projecting 
stick,  but  fortunately  this  came  loose 
from  the  drift,  and  downstream  we 
went,  stick  and  all.  Over  my  boots  I 
went  among  the  boulders,  following  the 
stick  that  zigzagged  down  the  shoal  and 
into  a stretch  of  fast  water  where  for 
fifty  yards  I had  to  run  to  keep  up. 


ENGINEER  S COAT 


RIDING  BREECHES 


C3” 

HUNTING  COAT  AND  BREECHES 


They’re  rain-proof ! 

Duxbak  clothes  shed  water  like  the  feathers 
of  a duck’s  back.  They  keep  you  dry  and  com- 
fortable. 

Wear  Duxbak — fishing,  hunting,  riding,  camp- 
ing, engineering. 

Durable,  soft,  pliant,  good  looking,  ventilated 
under  the  arms.  Designed  by  skillful  tailors 
who  are  also  sportsmen  and  know  a sports- 
man’s needs. 

Sold  at  prices  that  make  them  about  the  most  econ- 
omical clothes  you  can  buy.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  newest  Style  Book. 

NOTE  : "Kamp-it”  Clothes  are  like  Duxbak  but  lighter  in 

weight  and  not  waterproofed  — a special  favorite  of  ladies. 

UTICA -DUXBAK  CORF.,  10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

and  /Camp -it 

m rrrr  rmt 

Outing  Togs 


HUNTING  VEST  MIDDY  BLOUSE 
REINFORCED  TROUSERS  AND  BREECHES 


LADIES  RIDING  COAT 
' PUTTEES 

LEGGINGS  NORFOLK  AND  SHELL  SKIRT 


At  the  foot  of  the  rapids  was  another 
pool  with  a fallen  pine  resting  upon  the 
rocks.  The  floating  stick  came  to  rest 
in  the  quieter  water,  and  then  was  agi- 
tated by  little  jerks  as  the  fish  tried  to 
get  among  the  submerged  branches  of 
the  tree-trunk.  A careful  strain  on  the 
line  and  he  was  coaxed  around  the  snags 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  where  the 
current  washed  him  into  the  shallow 
water  among  the  stones. 

He  was  a three-pounder  and  his  cap- 
ture furnished  the  thrill  that  fittingly 
wound  up  the  expedition.  My  compan- 
ion had  taken  eight  of  a half  pound  each 
and  was  likewise  in  a pleasant  humor. 
When  lunch  had  been  prepared  and  dis- 
posed of  we  stowed  the  duffel  for  the 
last  time  and  soon  were  humming  along 
up  the  eleven-mile  grade  of  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


'have  dry  matches 

/ ^IH  WET  WEATHER 

It’s  possible  if  you  have 
a Marble’s  Water-Proof  Matchbox. 

Holds  enough  matches  for  several 
days.  Thousands  used  by  men 
who  say  “it’s  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.”  Made  of  seamless  brass  with 
water-tight  cover,  just  the  rightsize 
for  the  pocket.  Get  one  today  and 
have  a light  when  you  need  it  most. 

60c  at  your  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  post- 
paid. Ask  for  our  complete  catalog.  32s 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  DUCK  BOAT ! 

How  to  Build  a Fishing  and  Gunning:  Skiff.  She’s  decked,  w ,l 
sail  and  centerboard.  Able  and  light.  Two  men  can  carry 
her.  Working  Drawings  and  directions.  Price  60  cts. 

WARREN  H.  MILLER  - - - Interlaken,  N.  J. 
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FISHING  TACKLE  FOR  PARTICULAR  ANGLERS 

“Callmac”  Floating  Bugs 

for 

BASS, 

each  65c 

and 

TROUT, 

each  50c 


Owing  to  the  great  demand  on  “Callmac”  Floating  Bugs,  I am  forced 
to  discontinue  manufacturing  to  the  trade  and  am  now  catering  solely  to 
individual  users  of  high-grade  fishing  tackle. 

“Callmac”  Floating  Bugs  are  now  being  made  for  the  trade  by  the  South 
Bend  Bait  Co. 

Flies  to  Order  or  Pattern  a Specially 
Send  for  list  of  “Callmac”  products  for  particular  anglers  direct  to 

call  j.  McCarthy 

310  West  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


IT  CLEANS  FISH 


THE  MINUTE  FISH  CLEANER 

The  fish's  tail  is  placed  on  the  plate  (at  left),  the 
spring  is  pressed  and  the  fish  is  gripped  by  the  prongs 
so  that  it  cannot  slip.  A hook  holds  the  head  firm,  and 
the  fins  or  prongs  cannot  cut  your  hands.  The  Scaler 
not  only  removes  the  scales,  but  also  all  dirt  and  filth 
without  tearing  the  skin.  Next  remove  the  head,  back- 
fins  and  tail  with  the  Trimming  Knife.  Cut  the  fish 
open  and  remove  intestines. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  got  some,  you  can  get  it  from 
us  by  mail. 

Price — Complete  Set  With  Trimming  Knife,  Nickel  Plated $3.00 

Set  Without  Trimming  Knife,  Nickel  Plated 2.50 

Post  Prepaid. 

BAHDE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

2621  Vine  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MARTIN  FiAsSTSgA?iCEL 


Solves  that  Back-Lash  and  Other  Angling  Problems 


PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 


RELIABLE  IN  ACTION 


Works  like  a window  shade  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  or 
amateur. 

No  Cranking — No  Slack  Line — Controls  in  or  out  rushes, 
plunges  or  leaps.  Made  in  four  sizes,  75  to  225  feet 
line  capacity. 

LEFT  HAND  REELS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Send  far  Catalogue 

MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO 

Mohawk  New  York 


DR.  HENSHALL  AT 
WALTON’S  SHRINE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  159) 

used  for  both  fly  and  bait  fishing. 
There  were  also  some  novelties  in  arti- 
ficial minnows  for  spinning  for  trout 
and  pike. 

After  seeing  the  statue  of  Izaak 
Walton  in  Westminster  Cathedral  it 
was,  of  course,  my  duty  and  pleasure 
to  go  to  Stafford,  his  place  of  birth.  It 
is  not  surely  known  in  what  house  Wal- 
ton was  born,  even  if  yet  standing.  In 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  Stafford,  there  is 
a monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
consisting  of  a bust,  but  with  no  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  his  portraits  or  to 
his  statue  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 
The  bust  is  supported  on  a pedestal,  on 
which  is  this  inscription:  “IZAAK 

WALTON,  PISCATOR.  Born  in  this 
Parish,  August  9,  1593.  Baptized  in 
this  Church,  September  21,  1593. 

Buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  De- 
cember 17,  1683.  Erected  by  Public 
Subscription,  1878.” 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  “Fishing  House” 
erected  by  Charles  Cotton  for  the  use 
of  himself  and  Izaak  Walton.  It  is 
situated  on  a bank  of  the  river  Dove, 
in  Dovedale.  It  is  still  in  good  condition, 
having  been  repaired  and  restored  from 
time  to  time.  On  a keystone  over  the 
entrance  is  a monogram  composed  of 
the  initials,  “C.  C.  and  I.  W.”  It  also 
bears  this  inscription,  “PISCATORI- 
UM  SACRUM,  1674.”  I was  instru- 
mental in  having  a replica  of  the  stric- 
ture erected  on  the  Lagoon,  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chi- 
cago, on  August  9,  1893,  to  commemo- 
rate the  tercentennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Izaak  Walton. 

WHEN  I returned  to  London,  Buf- 
falo Bill’s  Wild  West  Show  was 
exhibiting  at  Earl’s  Court, 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  Day- 
ton.  The  show  was  ostensibly  under 
the  auspices  of  an  American  Industrial 
Exposition  as  an  adjunct  or  sideshow. 
It  was  a pretty  clever  scheme,  a shining 
example  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 
The  exposition  was  formally  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  impressive 
ceremonies,  Gladstone  and  other  prom- 
inent people  being  in  attendance.  When 
he  exercises  were  concluded,  and  all  had 
inspected  the  various  features  of  the 
Exposition,  they  were  escorted  across 
an  elevated  bridge  to  an  outdoor  arena 
where  the  cowboys  and  rough  riders 
were  very  much  in  evidence.  After 
thus  securing  the  implied  sanction  of 
the  Exposition  by  the  dignitaries  men- 
tioned, all  London  followed,  as  a matter 
of  course,  and  the  Wild  West  Show  be- 
came the  vogue  and  a success. 

There  were  the  usual  features,  in- 
cluding the  old  stage  coach,  into  which 
some  of  the  spectators  were  inveigled 
to  take  a ride,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  “we  boys”  were  induced  to  ride  the 
trick  mule  of  the  circus,  in  the  long  asp. 
The  occupants  of  the  old  coach  seemed 
to  enjoy  their  ride  very  much  until  it 
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was  held  up  by  a band  of  yelling  In- 
dians, in  war  paint  and  feathers,  much 
to  their  surprise  and  dismay.  There 
were  the  usual  features  of  broncho 
busting  and  feats  of  horesmanship  by 
the  cowboys,  and  exhibitions  of  shoot- 
ing at  targets  and  glass  balls,  with 
rifle  and  shotgun. 

One  evening  I sat  next  to  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  evidently  a sports- 
man, judging  from  his  comments  on  the 
shooting,  which  he  said  was  quite 
clever.  Annie  Oakley,  then  our  premier 
American  shooting  star,  was  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  show.  A prominent 
feature  of  the  program  consisted  of  the 
figure  of  a spread  eagle,  the  widely  dis- 
tended wings  of  the  bird  being  outlined 
or  bordered  with  thickly  studded  glass 
balls.  The  huge  bird  was  suspended 
by  a rope,  and  when  it  was  set  swinging 
from  side  to  side,  Annie  Oakley,  with  a 
repeating  rifle,  proceeded  to  break  the 
balls,  one  at  a time  and  in  regular  suc- 
cession, and  without  a miss,  as  the 
eagle  continued  to  swing  to  and  fro. 
My  English  friend  was  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  performance,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  best  work  he  had 
ever  seen  done  with  a shotgun.  When  I 
assured  him  that  Miss  Oakley  was  using 
a rifle  and  not  a shotgun,  he  could 
scarcly  believe  it  until  I convinced  him 
that  a shotgun  would  have  broken  sev- 
eral balls  at  each  shot,  instead  of  but 
one.  He  then  exclaimed: 

“My  word!  Oh,  I say,  this  is  just 
ripping!  She’s  a wonderful  shot!  How 
does  she  do  it?  It’s  extr’ord’nary ! Just 
fancy!  Good  Lord;  it’s  unbelievable!” 

A FEW  days  later  I left  London  for 
Liverpool  and  engaged  passage  on 
the  Cunard  liner  Etruria  for  New 
York.  It  proved  to  be  a good  voyage, 
as  the  sea  was  not  at  all  rough,  though 
there  was  considerable  fog,  but  not- 
withstanding that  the  Etruria  made  the 
record  run  for  twenty-four  hours,  a dis- 
tance of  190  knots,  if  I remember  cor- 
rectly. I began  to  feel  at  home  as  soon 
as  the  lightship  off  Sandy  Hook  hove  in 
sight.  Passing  through  the  familiar 
Narrows,  Bartholdi’s  Statue  of  Liberty, 
which  had  been  erected  a year  before, 
loomed  up,  and  as  our  National  Goddess 
held  her  enlightening  torch  aloft  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  she 
seemed  to  welcome  me  home! 

The  next  day  I went  to  the  office  of 
Forest  and  Stream  where  I met  my 
friends,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  editor,  and 
the  angling  editor,  Fred  Mather,  who 
gave  me  a warm  welcome  and  congrat- 
ulated me  on  my  safe  return.  Mather 
insisted  on  my  going  home  with  him  to 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  on  Long  Island, 
where  we  sat  up  until  a late  hour  that 
night  talking  of  fish  and  fishing,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  of  the  less  ab- 
sorbing topics  of  everyday  life  and  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  At  last  we 
turned  in  with  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  God  was  still  in  his  Heaven,  and 
that  all  was  right  with  the  world. 

The  next  morning  we  were  at  the  sta- 
tion waiting  for  the  train  for  the  New 
York  ferry.  Mather  introduced  me  to 
a fellow  angler,  the  rector  of  the  village 


You  Can  Play  and  Land  Your  Fish 
in  the  Weeds  as  in  Open  Water 

IF  YOU  USE 

The  Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hook 

An  Open  Weedless  Hook,  Invented  and  Patented  by 

WILLIAM  STANLEY 

CHICAGO’S  ALL  ’ROUND  CHAMPION  FISHERMAN 

The  STANLEY  PERFECTION  HOOK 

An  Entirely  New  Device,  an  Open  Hook  That’s  Really  Weedless 

SOME  years  ago  William  Stanley,  the  champion  all  ’round  fisherman  of 
Chicago,  set  out  to  build  a Weedless  Hook  which  would  avoid  the  difficulties 
that  all  sportsmen  encounter  in  getting  tackle  tangled  up  in  rushes,  lily 
pads  and  weed  beds.  He  wanted  the  hook  to  be  as  near- the  natural  hook  as 
possible,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  The  Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hook. 
Its  use  by  many  expert  fishermen  proves  this  hook  to  be  the  highest  class  yet 
offered  to  the  angling  fraternity.  We  now  offer  it  to  all  devotees  of  game  fishing. 

The  weed  guard  for  the  hook  points  is  secured  to  the  hook  shank  by  a hinge  that  adapts  itself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  use.  It  is  so  placed  that  it  assures  an  unobstructed  barb  for  the  strike  of  the  fish  and  at  the  same 
time  fully  protects  the  point  of  the  hook  against  entanglement  of  weeds,  etc.,  when  casting  or  trolling. 

THE 

STANLEY 
PERFECTION 

OPEN 

WEEDLESS 
HOOK 

For  BASS,  PIKE, 

MUSKELLONGE, 

and  other 

GAME  FISH 


“ The  hook  that 
hooks  the  fish  ” 


THE  STANLEY 
PERFECTION 

OPEN 

WEEDLESS  HOOK 

No.  1 — Plain  No.  90 — Red  Body  and  Wings;  While  Tail 

When  a hooked  fish  starts  to  run  with  the  line,  the  weed  guards  will  be  reversed  and  the  prongs 
of  the  guai  j will  point  away  from  the  direction  in  which  the  fish  is  running,  thus  preventing  any 
tangle  in  weeds,  etc. 

The  best  quality  of  material  is  used.  Weed  guards  are  selected  grade  steel  piano  wire  ; hooks 
highest  quality  with  hollow  point ; finest  nickel  plating  with  steel  piano  wire  leader.  All  steel  parts 
blued  finish.  There  are  17  different  styles  and  every  one  of  the  Stanley  hooks  is  made  to  satisfy. 
The  above  cuts  show  our  No.  1 and  No.  90. 

Our  booklet  showing  the  different  styles  of  Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hooks  sent  upon 
request,  free  of  charge. 

EVERY  HOOK  GUARANTEED— MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you , write  us  for  illustrated  price  book. 

WM.  STANLEY  & CO.  CHIC AGO,hILL.eet 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturers 

Our  RODS  and  REELS  sym- 
bolize the  highest  achievement 
of  the  highly  developed  art 
of  making  TACKLE.  We 
maintain  our  reputation  by 
building  honest  goods  and  not 
permitting  any  defect  to  get 
by  our  rigid  inspection.  If 
you  find  our  name  on  a piece 
of  Tackle  you  may  bank  on 
it — it's  perfect.  Since  1867 
this  has  been  our  policy. 

Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

112  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

I am  in  a position  to  tie  any  quantity  of 
Trout  Flies  for  the  Trade  or  private  indi- 
viduals in  America  and  Canada.  I can  tie 
all  the  American  and  Canadian  patterns  or 
any  special  pattern  to  order.  These  flies 
are  not  factored  as  so  many  are.  They  are 
all  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  are  tied  here 
on  the  premises. 

Immediate  and  prompt  attention  given  to 
all  orders. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 

A trial  solicited. 

L.  KEEGAN 

( Specialist  in  Fly  Tying) 

3 INNS  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  IRELAND 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 


Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repair*;  check  as  baggage, 
carry  by  hand:  safe  for  family : all  sizes:  non-slnkable;  stronger 
than  wood:  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

Kino  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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New  Deluxe  Wag  Tail  Chub 


A Nature  Lure  which  apparently  swims 
with  its  tail.  The  last  word  in  the  making 
of  artificial  baits.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market. 

Looks  like  a live  Minnow,  swims  like  one 
and  is  a real  fish  getter.  Scale  finish  body 

254  in.  long,  weight  oz.,  Nickel  Plated 

Tail  (Patent  pending).  Convertible,  an  excellent  surface,  near  surface  or  deep  bait.  Guaran- 
teed satisfactory  in  every  respect  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.10. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH — "Tan.  IS,  1921.  Please  send  me  two  Wag  Tail  baits, 
Natural  Perch  Finish.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  caught  S beautiful  large  mouth  bass  last  Saturday 
using  this  bait.  He  tried  other  baits  but  could  not  even  get  a strike.  D.  W.  Breazleah, 
Natchitoches,  La.” 


Send  for  information  regarding  the  famous  PIKIE  MINNOW  and  other  Nature  Lures. 


The  Creek  Chub  Bait  Co.,  131  Randolph  St.,Garrett,  Ind. 


“Live”  Nature  Baits 


PERCY  WADHAM’S  Na- 
ture baits  are  so  close  an 
imitation  of  the  fish  they  rep- 
resent that  they  have  every 
appearance  of  the  live  fish, 
and  this  similarity  is  enhanced 
by  the  naturalness  which  their 
light  weight  gives  to  their 
movement  through  the  water. 

Nearlv  indestructible.  Col- 
ors withstand  the  roughest 
treatment — will  not  rub  off 
or  show  scratches.  Supplied 
in  the  most  popular  size — 3- 
incli — and  in  these  species : 
Gudgeon,  Dace.  Smelt,  Trout. 
Many  anglers  have  found  in 
Wadham’s  Nature  bait's  the 
most  successful  lures  they 
have  ever  used.  They  retail 
at  $2.00  each. 

Ask  for  Abbey  & Imbrie  quality 
tackle  at  the  best  stores  — 
where  you  see  The  Sign  of  the 
Leaping  Dolphin,  the  Abbey  & 
Imbrie  trademark. 

Abbey  & Imbrie 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc. 


There’s  a lot  more  sport  in  a 
day’s  fishing  when  you  don’t 
have  to  sweat  at  the  oars. 
You  get  more  fish,  too,  with 
a husky  little  Evinrude  to 
speed  you  from  marsh  to 
rocky  bar  and  from  deep 
hole  to  shallows. 

You  can  breeze  along  at  S 
miles  an  hour  or  slow  down 
to  ideal  trolling  speed.  An 
Evinrude  is  quickly  attached 
to  the  stern  of  any  rowboat. 
Easily  installed  in  canoes, 
too. 

Ask  your  sporting  goods 
or  hardware  dealer.  Or 
send  for  catalog. 

Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

399  Evinrude  Bldg.,  Milwaukee 
Distributors: 

69  Cortlandt  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
214  State  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
440  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
Cal. 

211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 


10  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM  BACK  NUMBERS 

Forest  &.  Stream  readers  wishing  to  complete  their 
back  number  files  can  obtain  copies  from  1896  to 
1909  at  25c  each.  Supply  of  above  is  limited; 
money  refunded  if  copies  are  sold.  Address  O.  E. 

M..  Forest  and  Stream  Back  Number  Exchange,  9 

East  40th  Street.  New  York  City. 


church,  also  to  his  son  Arthur,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  as  deaf  as  an  adder.  At 
length,  as  the  train  came  rushing 
around  a bend,  the  locomotive  gave  vent 
to  an  unearthly  and  ear-piercing  shriek 
that  caused  most  of  us  to  put  our  hands 
to  our  ears.  Then,  Fred,  turning  to  the 
rector,  said  quietly: 

“Arthur  says  that  was  the  first  robin 
he  has  heard  this  spring!” 


THE  RENAISSANCE 
OF  THE  BEAVER 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  154) 

pond  has  been  raised  to  such  an  extent 
that  much  of  a golden  beach  which 
skirts  the  northern  end  of  the  pond  has 
been  submerged  and  an  abandoned  road 
which  parallels  the  pond  on  the  south 
and  west  nas  been  flooded  for  several 
rods. 

A mile  and  a half  away  on  Shallow 
Lake  there  is  still  another  beaver  com- 
munity. Its  members  have  dammed 
Sucker  Brook,  the  inlet  of  the  lake, 
which  is  a stream  considerably  wider, 
thoug’h  not  so  deep,  as  Brown’s  Tract 
Inlet.  Sucker  Brook  flows  into  Shallow 
Lake  from  Queer  Lake  and  a trail 
which  borders  its  unnavigable  upper 
reaches  makes  it  a woods  thoroughfare. 
Any  seeking  Queer  Lake  by  that  l’oute, 
however,  must  drag  their  boat  across 
the  beaver  dam. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  erection  of  the 
beaver  dam  has  hurt  the  fishing  on 
L-c>er  Brook  which  once  abounded  in 
trout.  The  best  fishing  is  said  to  have 
been  when  the  stream  first  reached  its 
normal  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  in  the  spring.  The  beaver  dam 
has  created  a permanent  depth  of  three 
feet  or  more  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance upstream  and  the  fishing  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be. 

To  be  sure,  that  is  true  of  most  Adi- 
rondack streams,  whether  inhabited  by 
beaver  or  not.  It  may  be  that  even 
though  the  beaver  have  changed  condi- 
tions on  Sucker  Brook  they  are  not  at 
fault  in  the  matter  of  the  fishing.  It 
may  be  true  even  that  the  beaver  dam 
there  has  created  a kind  of  trout  sanc- 
tuary and  that  future  generations  of 
anglers  will  rise  up  and  call  the  oeaver 
blessed.  But  to  the  present  generation 
it  is  most  exasperating  to  cast  by  the 
hour  with  only  meagre  results  upon  en- 
ticing black  water  that  has  yielded  its 
trout  by  the  hundreds.  It  does  not  add 
to  the  angler’s  peace  of  mind  either  to 
hear  the  flipping  splash  of  trout  which 
are  feeding  in  inaccessible  safety 
among  the  flooded  bushes  which  once 
bordered  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Safe  in  that  tangle  from  the  fishei’- 
man’s  lures,  the  trout  grow  fat  on  the 
grubs  and  insects  which  fall  from  the 
partly  submerged  alders.  Much  the 
same  situation  prevails  on  Moss  Lake, 
so  far  as  the  brook  trout  fishing  is  con- 
cerned. although  the  changed  conditions 
nrobably  have  not  affected  the  fishing 
for  lake  trout.  On  Moss  Lake  the 
scenery,  as  well  as  the  fishing,  has  suf- 
fered, and  for  this  the  beaver  certainly 
may  be  held  to  account. 
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Gravel  and  sand  beaches  have  been 
submerged  and  many  trees  have  been 
killed,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
inlet  and  the  outlet.  A low-lying  island, 
which  formerly  added  to  the  pleasing 
irregularity  of  the  lake,  is  now  within 
a few  feet  of  complete  submersion,  and 
is  bordered  with  a bedraggled  tangle  of 
drowned  bushes. 

WINDFALL  POND,  a small  body 
of  water  not  far  from  Moss 
Lake  has  been  claimed  by  the 
beaver  as  their  heritage.  Two  dams 
have  been  built  there,  and  the  water 
level  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  trees 
have  been  killed  all  around  the  shores. 
There  are  huge  brown  trout  in  Windfall 
and  once  in  a long  time  some  of  them 
used  to  be  caught.  Now  their  existence 
has  become  almost  legendary,  the  fallen 
timber  and  flooded  shores  rendering  the 
place  almost  impossible  to  fish. 

At  Windfall  the  beaver  have  con- 
ducted regular  lumbering  operations, 
going  several  hundred  feet  back  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  bordering  mountains 
to  find  trees  which  suited  their  taste. 
To  facilitate  the  passage  of  this  remote 
timber  to  the  pond  they  cut  out  long 
runways  from  the  shore  to  their  cut- 
tings, nipping  every  sapling  close  to  the 
roots  and  providing  a route  which,  after 
a few  logs  have  traversed  it,  becomes 
almost  a trough. 

Eighth  Lake,  the  most  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  in  the  Fulton  Chain  and  ex- 
empt from  camps  or  permanent  struc- 
tures of  any  kind  by  virtue  of  state 
ownership,  has  become  bedraggled  and 
unkempt  as  the  result  of  beavers’  activ- 
ities. Its  outlet,  which  flows  through 
swampy  lowlands,  has  been  dammed  a 
short  distance  from  the  lake,  and  what 
once  was  lowland  has  become  drowned 
land,  its  trees,  many  of  them  stately 
giants,  standing  stark  and  leafless.  The 
whole  shoreline  has  suffered  from  the 
dam,  the  water  being  raised  even  at  the 
extreme  upper  end  of  the  lake,  so  as  to 
flood  an  ice-cold  spring  which  once 
bubbled  near  the  margin  for  the  relief 
of  parched  travellers. 

Such  conditions  are  becoming  wide- 
spread as  the  beaver  extend  their  lines 
and  increase  their  numbers  year  by 
year.  In  August,  1919,  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  resolved  to  find  out  for 
itself  whether  the  beaver  was  a blessing 
or  an  evil  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  in- 
structed every  forest  ranger  to  report 
on  the  number  of  dams  in  his  district 
and  the  damage  wrought.  It  was  found 
to  be  impossible  for  them  to  make  a 
complete  census  of  the  beaver.  There 
were  too  many  beaver  and  not  enough 
forest  rangers.  The  Conservation  Com- 
mission estimates  that  their  reports 
probably  were  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  complete. 

Nevertheless,  in  a region  which  had 
been  utterly  barren  of  beaver  fifteen 
years  before,  the  rangers  counted  587 
dams  which  had  flooded  8.681  acres, 
drowning  timber  valued  at  $51-425. 
Two-thirds  of  the  flooded  area  was  land 
owned  by  the  state  and  seven-eighths  of 
the  timber  killed  was  on  state  land. 

The  reports  showed  that  the  beaver 


SOME  CAMP 

waterproof  Tent 
Double  Spring  Beds 
Fluff>felt  Mattresses 
Gasoline  Stove  with 
Cooking  Kit 
Food  and  Ice  Box 
Electric  Lights 
Camp  Folds  Flat 
Into  Trailer 
Other  Features 


SOME  TRAILER 

Forged  Steel  Frame 
Chrome  Nickel  Steel  Axle 
Perfection  9 Leaf  Springs 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 

Goodyear  30x3i-2 
Pneumatic  Tires 

Tail  Lamp 

Unequalled  Units 
Throughout 


Here’s  an  outfit  you  need  all  the  year.  Whether  a week-end  jaunt  or  a vacation 
tour,  this  outdoor  palace  makes  it  a real  one.  Affords  genuine  comfort  for  the  whole 
family,  with  enough  of  the  rough-and-ready  to  avoid  artificial  fun,  an  Ideal  and  econom- 
ical way  to  live  in  the  open.  Your  car  can  draw  it  easily. 

We  also  manufacture  a soecial  low-priced  camp  trailer  for  two  persons  to  use  with  a 
roadster,  When  not  in  use,  DNION  camp  equipments  can  be  detached  and  trailer  used 
for  trucking  purposes. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  OF  THESE  MONEY -SAVING  OUTFITS 


UNION  TRAILER  WORKS,  320  charles  ST.  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


nj.c  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
LitflXdl  PBShH  other  fur-bearing  animals 
a in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New,  Folding.  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F. Gregory,  Dept. 206,  Lebanon, Mo. 


hi  OR  5/&  Oz..  l.QP 

WITH  BUCKTAIL  * 

of  other  Lures  cmd  Pork 
Rind  Strips  AL.FOSS  * 
1712  COLUMBUS  RD,  • CLEVELAND1 


£>end  for 
Circular 


My  New 

Blue 

Devil 

Darning 

Needle! 


f\ek  Dixie Ckrrott 
He  Knoy/&. 


It's  a Dry  Fly — Trout  and  Bass  Jump  at  It. 
You  have  known  the  Joe  Welsh  Leader  for  years 
— now  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  “Blue 
Devil." 

Joe  Welsh  Leader  in  6 breaking  strains — a 
3-fL  length  by  mail,  25c.;  6-ft.  length,  50c.: 
9-ft.  for  75c. 

A “Blue  Devil"  and  3-fL  Leader.  75c. 


KNICKERBOCKER  FISHING  TACKLE  KIT 


Carries  a 

Complete  Tackle  Outfit 


BROWN  COWHIDE  LEATHER 
ALUMINUM  TRAYS 


A PLACE  FOR  EVERY  THING 
EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE 

Ask  your  dealer  or  address: 

KNICKERBOCKER  CASE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  226  N.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO 


THE  MILAM' 

Since  1839,  82  years,  the  Milams 
have  been  making  the  celebrated 
“KENTUCKY"  Reel  in  the  same 
location,  and  all  the  knowledge  gained 
by  these  years  of  experience  is  put 
into  their  reels  today. 

Let  its  send  vou  our  "booklet 
B.  C.  MILAM  A.  SON 
Main  .c+po«t  Frankfort  Kv. 
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WHEN  THE  FIGHTING  SMALL-MOUTH  BREAKS  AWAY  OR 
THAT  WORLD-BEATER  MUSKY  TOSSES  THE  HOOK— 

Blame  it  on  yourself  for  not  reading 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS 

By  Dixie  Carroll 

Say,  Dixie  must  have  written  a million  words  and  then  chopped  out  all  the  scales  and 
fins  off  it  until  there’s  nothing  but  MEAT — 334  pages  of  it. 

Not  a line  in  it  that  isn't  interesting  to  the  old  timer  or  educating  to  the  embryo  angler. 
Night-fishing,  the  kind  where  you  get  all  the  thrills  of  standing  on  your  head  atop  the 
Washington  Monument — you  can’t  tell  where  the  snags  or  the  weeds  are — sometimes  you 
even  think  the  bass  strike  the  old  plug  so  hard  that  they  would  like  to  jump  in  the  canoe  and 
bite  your  fingers  off. 

You’d  better  send  us  your  check  for  $3.00  and  we’ll  send  you  the  greatest  feast  of 
piscatorial  reason  and  flow  of  soul  that  Dixie  Carroll  or  any  other  outdoor  writer  ever  spilled 
on  the  subject. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Dept.  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Make  Your  Row  Boat 
Into  a Power  Boat 

By  means  of  this  dur- 
able Lockwood -Ash 
motor  every  row  boat 
is  easily  made  into  a 
power  craft  economi- 
cal to  operate. 

It  is  designed  for  fishermen,  hunters, 
boat -livery  men  and  vacationists. 

Our  30-Day  Trial  Plan  is  Explained 
in  Our  Booklet.  Send  for  it. 

Lockwood -Ash  Motor  Company 
2103  Jackson  SL  Jackson,  Mich.  (80) 

lOCKWOOD-ASH 

MARINE  © C si  r<  x ki  c c “ 


ENGINES 


AN  “Old  Town”  will  carry  you 
. into  waters  that  no  other 
craft  can  navigate.  Up  in  the 
reeds  where  the  big  pickerel 
doze — or  down  narrow  brooks 
for  trout.  An  “Old  Town”  will 
float  loaded  in  the  shallowest 
water. 

It  is  so  light  that  every  pad- 
dle stroke  means  action.  So 
stable  that  white  water  may  be 
traversed  with  ease.  So  strong 
that  it  lasts  for  years.  An  “Old 
Town”  is  the  ideal  canoe.  Write 
for  catalog.  3,000  canoes  in 
stock.  $67  up  from  dealer  or 
factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

194  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine 


JAMISON’S 

FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 


LOOKS  LIKE  A FISH 

ACTS  LIKE  A FISH 

It  catches  more  fish  and  bigger  fish  than 
any  other  fly  rod  lure  known.  Ask  anyone 
who  has  used  it.  Exquisitely  finished  in 
beautiful  designs  that  are  exact  imitations 
of  real  living  minnows.  Can  hardly  be  told 
from  one.  Made  in  Silver  Shiner,  Golden 
Shiner.  Red  Side  Minnow,  Yellow  Perch, 
Red  Head  with  White  Body,  All  White,  All 
Yellow  and  All  Red. 

Large  Bass  size,  2J4  in.  lon&lfiKo 
Small  Bass  size,  1 14  in.  longl004'* 
Trout  size,  I54  in.  long  \ ?ach 
Four  in  vest  pocket  compartment  box, 
$2.60 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits,  Flies, 
Lines,  Leaders,  Etc. 

W.  J.  JAMISON  CO. 

Dept.  S 736  So.  California  Avenue, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  with  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
water  and  weeds. 

The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOG  FREE-ORDER  BY  MAIL 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.,  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 
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had  spread  into  ten  counties.  Their 
dams  were  most  numerous  and  their 
ravages  most  severe  in  Hamilton  and 
Herkimer  counties,  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest.  It  was  in  those  counties  that  “a 
few  pairs”  were  liberated  in  1905.  In 
August,  1919,  forest  rangers  counted 
363  beaver  dams  in  Hamilton  County 
and  127  in  Herkimer  County.  In  Ham- 
ilton County  these  dams  had  flooded 
5,516  acres,  destroying  $42,565  worth  of 
timber  and  in  Herkimer  County  they 
had  flooded  1,079  acres  and  destroyed 
timber  valued  at  $7,925. 

These  are  dams  that  have  been  count- 
ed, damages  that  have  been  computed. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  an  equal  number 
of  dams  remained  uncounted  and  an 
equal  amount  of  damage  probably  had 
been  wrought  which  went  unreckoned. 
Every  beaver  dam  in  the  Adirondacks, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  commission, 
caused  $90  damage. 

A single  beaver  colony  may  have 
more  than  one  dam.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  numerous  gay  young  bachelor 
beaver  which  have  no  dams,  houses,  de- 
pendents or  responsibilities.  A beaver 
dam  may  indicate  the  presence  of  three 
or  four  beaver  or  it  may  back  up  water 
to  shelter  a score.  Rough  calculations 
based  on  the  figures  of  the  Conservation 
Commission — now  a year  old— -lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  least  15,000 
beaver  inhabit  the  Adirondacks  to-day. 
Quite  probably  the  number  is  20,000. 

FROM  an  interesting  experiment,  the 
beaver  in  the  Adirondacks  has  be- 
come a vexatious  problem.  “Inter- 
esting but  destructive  animals”  the  Con- 
servation Commission  calls  them  in  its 
report  for  1919,  saying:  “They  have 
frequently  flooded  highways  and  even 
railroads.” 

“For  every  beaver  dam  built,”  the  re- 
port continues,  “someone  has  to  pay  $90. 
Moreover  it  is  difficult  to  place  an  in- 
trinsic value  on  damage  done  to  scenery. 
Dams  are  frequently  built  at  the  outlets 
of  lakes  or  ponds  surrounded  with  beau- 
tiful forest.  Where  the  water  level  of 
the  pond  is  raised  by  the  dams  the  tim- 
ber around  the  shore  line  is  killed.  The 
result  is  a fringe  of  dead  trees  around 
the  water’s  edge  in  place  of  the  natural 
green  foliage. 

“Something  must  be  done  to  prevent 
such  large  and  widespread  damage. 
Probably  the  removal  of  protection  on 
beaver  for  a short  open  season  will 
prove  the  most  effective  means  of  solv- 
ing the  problem.” 

A bill  to  fix  an  open  season  for  beaver 
in  the  state  of  New  York  was  intro- 
duced at  the  1920  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. It  was  opposed  by  State  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Sage  and  others,  and  in 
its  place  a bill  was  passed  authorizing 
agents  of  the  Conservation  Commission 
to  kill  beaver,  as  well  as  to  destroy  their 
structures  wherever,  in  their  judgment, 
such  steps  were  necessary. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  levelled 
at  the  State  Legislature  of  New  York, 
it  has  yet  to  pass  a bill  of  vital  concern 
to  the  interests  of  conservation  without 
scanning  its  contents  and  possible  re- 
sults. The  forest  and  game  legislation 
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of  New  York,  guided  as  it  generally  has 
been  by  the  advice  of  the  Conservation 
Commission,  has  been  wise  and  far-see- 
ing almost  without  exception. 

It  was  typical  of  the  alert  attitude 
of  legislators  in  such  matters  that  the 
bill  to  declare  an  open  season  on  beaver 
met  an  early  death.  The  fur  of  the 
beaver  becomes  more  valuable  year  by 
year,  and  an  open  season,  however  brief, 
in  a region  so  accessible  as  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  might  easily  result  in  the  virtual 
extermination  of  the  beaver.  It  was  a 
risk  which  the  Legislature  was  not 
ready  to  take. 

THE  case  against  the  beaver  is  a 
strong  one,  but  there  is  much  also 
to  be  said  on  his  side.  Had  he  not 
a streak  of  the  independence  and  stub- 
bornness of  the  porcupine  in  him,  the 
question  of  the  beaver  would  be  easy 
enough  to  handle.  His  dams  and  houses 
could  be  destroyed  at  places  where  his 
presence  was  undesirable  and  the  crea- 
ture immediately  would  go  elsewhere. 

But  a beaver  is  slow  to  take  a hint. 
For  a period  of  months  his  dams  may 
be  destroyed  at  frequent  intervals,  yet 
the  beaver  will  return  again  and  again 
and  patiently  repair  the  destruction 
wrought,  building  his  dam  higher  and 
stronger  than  ever. 

And  in  spite  of  his  obstinacy  and  the 
preternatural  forehandedness  and  cau- 
tion which  inspire  him  to  build  dams  to 
protect  the  entrance  to  his  home  in  a 
land  where  there  is  no  enemy  to  enter, 
the  beaver  enhances  the  waning  tinge 
of  wilderness  in  the  Adirondack  woods. 
The  sight  of  his  conical  mud  house, 
camouflaged  with  snags  and  roots  and 
scraggly  branches,  of  his  solid  though 
flimsy-looking  dam  spanning  an  amber 
or  ebony  woods  stream,  the  sharp  de- 
tonation at  dusk  as  some  swimming 
beaver  sounds  the  alarm  with  his  flat, 
muscular  tail — all  these  are  elements  in 
the  magic  of  the  woods.  They  belong 
there;  they  add  to  the  potency  of  the 
charm;  once  having  been  seen  and 
heard,  they  would  be  missed  as  keenly 
as  would  the  drumming  of  the  ruffed 
grouse,  the  hoot  of  the  owl  or  the  whisk 
of  a deer’s  tail  in  the  thicket. 

There  must  be  some  solution  of  the 
problem  which  does  not  endanger  the  ex- 
istence of  the  beaver.  He  is  too  inter- 
esting a creature  to  lose,  and  his  pres- 
ence in  the  almost-tamed  Adirondacks 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  his 
habits  which  will  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  layman  and  perhaps  to  that  of  the 
naturalist  'as  well. 

Already  many  of  the  myths  concern- 
ing the  animal  have  been  dissipated  by 
reason  of  his  new  neighborliness  to  hu- 
mans. The  legend  that  the  beaver  uses 
his  tail  as  a trowel  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  story  of  the  porcupine  that  shoots 
its  quills.  The  beaver’s  tail  is  his  rud- 
der and  his  alarm  gun.  It  is  his  other 
end  that  earns  his  daily  bread.  His 
masonry  work  is  done  with  his  muzzle 
and  forepaws. 

There  is  this  also  to  be  said  for  the 
beaver  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  a commonwealth  whose  early 
prosperity  was  due  in  large  measure  to 


z^uto-KampTrailer 
Solves  Vacation  Problems 

Plan  to  spend  this  summer  in  the  open.  Go  when 
and  where  you  like — be  independent  of  hotel  bills  and 
uncertain  accommodations.  Just  hitch  the  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  to  your  car  and 
you  are  ready  for  an  invigorating  vacation  in  the  open.  Provides  conveniences 
which  enable  the  whole  family  to  enjoy  a camping  trip.  Large  waterproof  tent, 
two  beds  with  sagless  springs  and  restful  mattresses,  big  enough  for  four  people,  electric  lights, 
stove,  ice  box,  food  compartments,  table  and  shelf.  Set  up  in  5 to  7 minutes,  folds  com- 
pactly and  trails  easily  behind  any  car  over  any  road,  at  any  speed  without  strain.  Before 
you  plan  your  vacation  be  sure  to  get  the  Auto-Kamp  catalogue.  Write  today. 


Auto-Kamp  Equipment  Co.,  2023  Sheridar.  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Hardy  Reels 
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tE  English  Flies 
TENGERKE  & DETMOLD.  INC. 
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YOU’VE  WAITED  HOURS  FOR  A SHOT 

only  to  have  a pair  of  “Blacks"  or  Mallards"  veer 
off  from  your  un lifelike  Decoys — 

You've  seen  your  Decoys  “tipped"  by  a gust  of 
wind — You've  had  your  Decoys  “fail"  on  account 
of  the  shine  or  glint  of  the  paint — 

SPERRY’S  “NATURAL”  DECOYS 

similate  nature  as  a decoy  should — to  fool  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  Duck.  They  are  made  to  "ride 
out  a blow"  and  there  is  no  shine  or  glitter 
from  the  paint. 

Circular  on  request  Sold  by  dealers 

Recommended  and  Sold  By 
Abercrombie  & Fitch  and  Kirkland  Bros. 
New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Sperry,  Mfr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CAMPING  OUT 

By  Warren  H,  Miller 

The  book  for  the  wilderness  traveller,  who 
camps  out  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  miles 
from  the  railroad.  Lone  Hiking,  Canoe 
Cruising,  Winter  Camping,  with  Knapsack 
and  Rifle,  Western  Camping,  Tent  Making, 
Adirondack  Cruising, — these  are  samples  of 
the  chapters  in  this  book.  Written  by  War- 
ren H.  Miller,  for  seven  years  Editor  of  Field 
& Stream,  and  an  experienced  woodsman  and 
big  game  hunter.  If  you  want  to  learn 
modern  Camping,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 

Price,  $2.00. 

WARREN  H.  MILLER,  Interlaken,  N.  J. 


GENUINE 

HILDEBRANDT 

SPINNERS 


•^The  Fish  Can’t  Resist  ’Em^ 

If  you  want  record  catches  every  time, 
do  as  the  old-timers  have  done  for  20 
years.  Lure  ’em  with  Genuine  Hildebrand! 
Hand-Made  Spinners — your  dealer  has 
them.  — 

Our  new  catalog  shows  the  right  size  and 
kind  for  each  kind  of  game  fish. 
Sent  Free.  Address 
THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  COMPANY 

Logansport  Indiana 


KENNEBEC 


Send  today  for  illustrated  book  about  our  “ Canoes 
of  Quality,"  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid. 
KENNEBEC  BOAT  AND  CANOE  CO. 

22  R.R  Square,  Watervllle.  Maine. 
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AUTO  KAMP  KOOK  OVEN 

Pits  the  two  burner  Kamp 
Kook  Kit  Measures  12"  x 
11"  x 11"  open,  folds  up  to 
12"  x 11"  x 2".  Bakes  perfect- 
ly and  takes  up  very  little 
room. 

Write  for  complete  informa- 
tion. 


Cook  and  eat  in  comfort — enjoy 
real  home  cooked  food,  along  with 
the  pleasures  of  camping. 

Protect  yourself  against  the  rainy 
day  when  firewood  is  at  a 
premium. 

Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kit  burns  gas- 
oline— the  same  grade  used  in 
your  car — gives  steady  hot  blue 
flame  that  a thirty-mile  wind  will 
not  blow  out.  Folds  up  like,  a 
suitcase  with  all  equipment  in- 
side. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
direct  for  information  and  prices 

Prentiss- Wabers  Stove  Co. 
4 Spring  Street  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 


To  Complete  the  Vacation 

::  r 


“Osprey” 

‘Dardevlet’ 


“It  took  me  six  years  to  find  out  about  this 
bait." — Lou  J.  Eppinger. 


“Yes,  sir:  that’s  the  gospel  truth. 

‘‘Six  years  ago  a fellow  came  Into  my  sport- 
ing goods  store  asking  for  a split  ring  and  a 
treble  hook. 

‘‘I  thought  nothing  about  it,  but  pretty  soon 
in  come  some  more  fellows  for  more  split  rings 
and  treble  hooks. 

“Season  after  season  they  kept  coming,  more 
and  more  of  ’em  each  year,  until  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  and  I'd  ask  'em  what  in  thunder 
they  were  doin'  with  ’em.  No  answer,  but  a 
knowin'  look  and  a wise  wink. 

“Well,  sir.  I knew  they  had  somethin'  awful 
good  or  they  wouldn't  be  keepin'  so  mum,  so 
I got  to  nosin'  around  and  finally  discovered 
that  one  of  my  old  customers  had  been  mak- 
ing these  ‘mystery  spoons'  and  selling  them  to 
his  friends,  until  finally  'most  everybody  in 
Detroit  was  usin'  them. 

“Last  summer  I verified  a report  that  36 
pike  had  been  caught  on  this  spoon  at  Echo 
Lake,  Mich.,  in  one  morning! 

“So  I am  selling  the  whole  bait  now — and 
I call  it  the  OSPREY  DARDEVLE  casting 
and  trolling  spoon.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
gotten  them  yet.  I'll  send  it  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  postpaid,  for  85 
cents.  Made  in  26  different  finishes,  all 
proven  successful:  the  one  shown  above  is  one 
of  the  killers.  Made  of  solid  brass;  weight, 
1 ounce;  length,  ZVz  inches;  width,  1 inch. 

“It  wiggles  and  wobbles  and  whirls. 

Casts  farther  than  other  baits,  and  with  less 
effort.  Rides  high  or  low,  controlled  with 
your  rod  and  reel." 

Send  Today  for  Your  Osprey 
Silk  Casting  Line 

“OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they 
won’t  rot.  are  braided  so  they  shoot  thru  the 
guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guar- 
anteed to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or 
cracked  guides.  “Osprey"  lines  have  stood 
the  test  for  ten  years. 

Present  Prices  Are: 

15-lb  test.  $2.00;  20-lb.  test,  $2.75 

23-lb.  test.  $3.00;  26-lb.  test,  3.25 

30-lb.  test,  3.75;  12-lb  test,  spec’l,  50  yds., 
$1.65.  (Postpaid.) 

LOU  J.  EPPINGER 

310  E.  Congress  St.  Dept.  O Detroit,  Mich. 


PUBLIC  SALE 


Uncle  Sam  buys  only  best 
quality — you  do  likewise.  W© 
offer  you  this  first  quality  mer- 
chandise at  auction  bargain 
prices.  . 

Heavy  Wool  Socks $ .50 

Heavy  Wool  Underwear...  2.00 
Medium  Weight  Underwear  1.35 

Winter  Caps  -75 

Winter  Mittens  1-00 

Olive  Drab  Shirts 4.50 

Heavy  Sweaters  6.50 

Rubber  Boots 4.50 

Wool  Breeches  2.50 

and  5000  other  articles  for  fall 
and  winter  wear. 

SEIND  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
FOLDER  123 

ARMY  &.  NAVY  STORE  CO. 

245  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 
Largest  Camp  and  Military  Out- 
fitters 


COPPER  CANS 

Copper 
With  Screw 
Caps.  Highest 
Crade  Cans  in 
fhe  w orld.  IVlail 
Orders  Shipped 
at  once  in  Hain 
NX  ood  Boxes. 
Money  Back 
if  Can  Does 
Not  Suit. 
Circular  Free. 
Hydrometers, 
$1.50 

COPPER  TUBING  in  Coils  per 
20c;  H-inch,  25c;  ^-inch,  35c. 

^-im.  3 Sc;  H-ln.  50c;  5^-tn.  75c. 


STANDARD  METAL  WORKS— 6 BEACH  ST. 

P.  0.  BOX  ESSEX  62  H BOSTON.  MASS. 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 


Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  with  Economy  Plans 


of  new  California  Style,  suit* 
able  for  any  climate.  Famoua 
for  comfort  and  beautj. 

“Representative  Cal. 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Booms 

51  Plans— $1. 

“The  New  Colonials” 
5 to  12  Booms 

60  Plan*— $1. 

“West  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Rooms 

60  one-story — $1. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  $2.5U  for  all  3 above  rnrp 
books  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plans,  a zV  EJ-i 


also  Garage  folder. 

Extra— 43  “Little  Bungalows,”  3 to  8 Rooms — 50  eta. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS, 
611  California  Bldg:.,  Los  Angeles 


FISHERMEN— HUNTERS— CAMPERS 
We  have  a limited  supply  of  first-class  merchandise 

which  we  offer  at  a bargain.  Send  for  circular. 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  ARMY  GOODS. 

Hip  Boots,  full  length,  sizes  7 to  12,  pair $4.25 

Knee  Boots,  sizes  7 to  12,  pair 3.50 

Olive  Drab  Shirts,  heavy  weight,  sizes  l4'/2  to  17..  4.25 
Olive  Drab  Shirts,  light  weight,  sizes  141/2  to  17..  4.00 

Wool  Blankets,  olive  drab.  66x84,  each 4.25 

Wool  Blankets,  grey.  58x84,  each 4.00 

All  goods  delivered  postpaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

GUARANTEE — If  not  satisfactory  Money  Refunded. 
THE  CORNEL  TRADING  CO..  59  4th  Ave..  New  York 


WHY  NOT  S p r ingj 

Summer  and  Fall  gathering 
butterflies,  insects?  I buy 
hundreds  of  kinds  for  col- 
lections. Some  worth  $1  to 
$7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  instructions,  pictures,  price  list. 
Get  posted  now.  Send  10c  (NOT  STAMPS) 
for  my  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Dealer  in  Insects,  Dept.  9,  Ocean  Park,  Cal. 


the  traffic  in  furs,  particularly  in  beaver 
skins,  should  establish  a sanctuary 
where  the  beaver  might  pass  his  days 
in  peace,  at  once  a monument  of  the 
past  and  a creature  of  absorbing  intrin- 
sic interest. 

OTHER  states,  suddenly  alive  to  the 
threatened  extinction  of  the 
beaver,  have  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  reports  indicate  that  more 
than  one  of  them  have  much  the  same 
problem  on  their  hands  that  now  con- 
fronts the  state  of  New  York.  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  are  states  where  com- 
plaint has  been  made  of  the  ravages  of 
the  sacrosanct  beaver. 

Ranchers  of  the  Walla  Walla  Valley 
in  Washington  estimate  their  annual 
losses  from  the  beaver’s  activities  at 
$15,000.  The  damage  in  the  Walla  Wal- 
la Valley  was  due  almost  entirely  to  an 
acquired  taste  of  the  beaver  for  the  bark 
of  fruit  trees,  although  he  sometimes 
made  a pest  of  himself  also  by  damming 
rrigation  ditches  and  diverting  priceless 
water.  It  is  a fruit-raising  country  and 
the  flavor  of  the  succulent  bark  in  the 
orchards  proved  to  be  something  beaver 
palates  could  not  resist.  Fruit  trees 
have  been  girdled  by  hundreds.  Many 
of  them  were  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
to  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  beaver’s  sub- 
marine pantry.  Forty  prune  trees  were 
levelled  in  one  orchard. 

One  beaver  dam  in  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley  has  as  its  retaining  timber  a 
cottonwood  twenty-four  inches  in  diam- 
eter which  the  furry  choppers  attacked 
nightly  with  their  teeth  until  they  had 
felled  it  across  the  stream.  That  is  a 
larger  tree  than  the  beaver  generally 
tackles.  A tree  eighteen  inches  or  so 
in  diameter,  such  as  the  birches  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  as 
large  as  is  ordinarily  seen  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  hearing  the  marks  of  beavers’ 
teeth. 

An  experiment  said  to  have  been  con- 
ducted recently  in  a zoological  park 
shows  the  persistency  with  which  a sin- 
gle beaver  may  stick  to  a task  that  looks 
big  enough  for  an  entire  village.  The 
beiaver  selected  for  the  experiment  set 
to  work  at  noon  on  a tree  stub  two  feet, 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet 
in  height.  With  brief  respites  which  he 
spent  in  his  pond,  he  gnawed  at  the  tree 
for  about  five  hours,  first  girding  it 
about  a foot  above  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  the  five  hours  the  stub  was  tot- 
tering on  a mere  sliver.  Then  the 
beaver  buckled  down  to  his  task  with 
redoubled  vigor.  A moment  later  as  the 
fibres  cracked,  he  scampered  away  and 
was  well  out  of  danger  when  the  stub 
fell.  He  worked  at  the  stub  at  inter- 
vals through  the  night  and  before  dawn 
had  cut  it  into  three  sections,  two  of 
which  he  rolled  into  his  pond. 

In  forest  regions  the  heaver  cuts  more 
poplar  and  birch  than  any  other  wood, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  selects  trees  no 
bigger  than  a man’s  wrist  in  circum- 
ference. Such  saplings  as  those  shown 
clipped  neatly  off  in  the  illustration 
form  the  heaver’s  favorite  diet  and  the 
freeled  wands  which  are  the  crumbs  from 
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his  table  may  be  found  by  hundreds 
along  the  shore  of  his  pond. 

As  timber  such  trees  are  of  little 
value,  a large  proportion  of  them  being 
doomed  to  be  crowded  out  of  existence 
by  the  close-set  ranks  of  their  rivals 
before  attaining  a respectable  size.  If 
the  beaver’s  depredations  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  were  limited  to  the  cutting  of 
such  saplings,  or  even  to  cutting  trees 
merely  for  food  and  lodging,  there  would 
be  small  cause  for  alarm  in  his  re- 
markable increase  in  the  Adirondacks, 
but  it  is  his  dam  that  does  the  damage. 
It  floods  the  land  ‘roundabout,  killing 
well-grown  timber  without  reason  and 
fringing  the  lake  or  pond  he  selects  as 
his  abode  with  dead  and  dying  trees. 

In  the  West,  where  the  beaver  has 
ensconced  himself  near  farms,  the  prob- 
lem is  a somewhat  different  one  and  a 
different  remedy  is  under  consideration. 
As  the  result  of  complaints  from  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  intends  to  try  to  trap 
the  beaver  alive  and  transport  them  to 
national  forests  where  it  is  thought  that 
there  will  be  room  for  their  development 
without  serious  injury  to  property  or 
scenery. 


Canada  for 
Real  Fishing 


You  will  find  in  Canada  practically  every  variety  of  gamy,  fight- 
ing fish  to  he  found  in  inland  waters.  Easy  to  reach  by  way  of 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


Let  us  know  what  kind  of  fishing  you  are  interested  in  and 
what  month  you  want  to  fish.  We  will  tell  you  where  the  fish- 
ing grounds  are  found,  what  the  open  seasons  are,  and  will  give 
information  as  to  local  conditions — putting  you  in  touch  with 
guides  and  outfitters. 

Write  to  A.  0.  Seymour,  General  Tourist  Agent,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  Montreal,  Canada,  for  full  informa- 
tion. 


A PREHISTORIC 
INDIAN  NATURALIST 
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bear  in  the  Ohio  valley.  In  1798,  while 
some  women  were  washing  clothes  in 
the  Little  Scioto  at  the  mouth  of  Bon- 
ser’s  run,  five  black  bears  swam  across 
the  Little  Scioto  and  landed  just  be- 
low the  women.  But  the  women 
neither  fainted  nor  screamed.  They 
set  a little  dog  on  the  bears.  The  dog 
snapped  at  the  bears’  heels  so  lively, 
and  barked  so  sharply,  that  soon  the 
bears  climbed  trees.  A hunter  by  the 
name  of  Barney  Monroe  came  along 
and  killed  them. 

By  the  custom  of  the  hunters  the  one 
who  drew  the  first  blood  from  a wild 
animal  was  entitled  to  the  skin.  The 
meat  was  divided  among  all  who  aided 
in  killing  the  animal.  So  in  this  case 
the  man  with  the  rifle  got  the  bear 
skins,  but  the  women,  who  set  the  dog 
on  the  bear,  were  given  their  share  of 
the  meat. 

George  Cochran,  who  came  to  the 
Ohio  valley  in  1799,  had  a peculiar  ex- 
perience with  a black  bear.  He  saw  a 
bear  swimming  in  the  Little  Scioto  and 
determined  to  give  chase,  though  he 
had  no  rifle.  He  found  a canoe  tied  to 
the  bank  and  started  in  the  canoe  after 
the  bear.  Every  time  the  bear  made 
for  the  shore  Cochran  turned  him  with 
the  canoe.  This  finally  exasperated  the 
bear,  so  the  next  time  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  was  upon  him  he  turned  and 
climbed  into  the  canoe.  As  Cochran 
was  rather  careful  of  the  company  he 
kept,  he  jumped  from  the  canoe  and 
swam  to  shore.  The  last  seen  of  the 
bear  he  was  licking  his  fur  dry  as  the 
canoe  slowly  drifted  down  with  the 
current 

In  1798  Andrew  Lacroix  was  hunt- 
ing on  a hillside  in  the  Ohio  valley. 
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CANVAS  HOUSES 


Really  your  hunting,  fishing  or  vacation  outfit  is  NOT  complete  without  one  of 
these  collapsible,  storm-proof,  canvas  houses.  Carried  in  a roll,  light  strong 
easily  set  up  without  tools.  Ventilating  shutters,  screened  against  mosquitoes! 
delightfully  cool,  open  to  the  breeze  or  closed  storm  tight  or  just  partly 
closed,  as  you  wish.  Eight  sizes.  An  ideal  house  for  all  outdoor  purposes. 
Very  durable,  will  withstand  heavy  winds.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it. 
. Write  today  for  prices  and  full  description. 


ICLOSE-TO-NATURE 
COMPANY 

650  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


I Outdoor 

Sleeping 
I Summer 
Housekeeping 
For  Hotels, 
Golf  Clubs,  ty 
| and  Sommer  jf 
Resorts 


DARROW’S 

6 Styles 


Sectional  Boats 

25  Sizes 


Easily  carried  on  any  Auto.  Shipped  by  rail 
at  one  fourth  cost  of  one  piece  boat. 
Guaranteed  safe,  simple,  durable  and  lasting. 
Nine  years  on  the  market  without  a complaint. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO. 

20  CLINTON  ST.,  ALBION,  MICH. 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


TEMAGAMI 


Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Temagami 
Ontario,  Canada 


The  unspoiled  country — A Camp  with  every  comfort  in 
the  heart  of  the  Canadian  North  Woods — 1500  lakes. 
Wonderful  fishing.  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Bathing,  Tramping.  One  night  from  Toronto.  Excellent 
table.  Write  for  Booklets. 

MISS  E.  ORR.  250  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 


THE  BOYS’  MAGAZINE  FREE! 


Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  10 
boys  (from  10  to  16  years  old)  and  we’ll 
send  you  a copy  of  this  splendid  magazine 
FREE.  Great  stories — beautiful  illustrations 
— handsome  covers  in  colors.  Departments 
devoted  to  Wireless,  Electricity,  Mechanics, 
Athletics  and  Physical  Training,  Moving  Pic- 
ture Plays  and  Players,  Cartoons  and  Jokes. 
(Write  plainly.) 

Address  THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO., 
6023  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

{THE  BOYS’  MAGAZINE  on  sale  at  all 
newsstands,  15c  a copy.) 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace:  lounging 
room  and  all  improvements.  Write  for  particular,. 


BEEBE  & ASHTON 


Cranberry  Lake 


New  York 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Anglsi 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  .traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  i. 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 


upon  application  to 
F-  ?,■  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St  John's,  Newfoundland 
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Back  of  the  Harper  Name 
104  \fears  of  Good  Books 


As  his  flintlock  would  not  stand 
cocked,  Lacroix  would  hold  the  ham- 
mer back  with  his  thumb  until  he  had 
taken  aim  and  then  let  it  go.  Such  a 
weapon  was  safe  against  an  animal 
that  would  invariably  run  from  man, 
but  was  not  safe  as  against  one  that 
might  attack  the  hunter. 

Lacroix  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
bear  and  the  bear  charged  him.  He 
took  a quick  shot  and  only  broke  the 
beast’s  lower  jaw.  Such  a wound  did 
not  lessen  the  peril,  for  a bear’s  fore- 
paws are  his  most  dangerous  weapons. 
The  shot  stunned  the  bear  and  he  fell 
on  the  upper  side  of  a log.  Lacroix 
jumped  to  the  lower  side  and  struck 
at  him  with  his  hunting  knife.  The 
bear  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

The  bear  and  the  Frenchman  then 
clinched  and  rolled  down  the  steep 
hillside.  Lacroix  was  unable  to  get  his 
arm  free  until  they  reached  a level 
place.  Then  he  killed  the  animal  with 
the  knife.  Lacroix  was  severely  cut 
up  in  this  encounter  and  had  several 
scars  with  which  to  prove  his  story. 


THE 

MYSTERIOUS 

RIDER 

By  ZANE  GREY 

If  you  are  not  a Zane  Grey  fan,  and 
want  to  know  the  reason  for  his  tre- 
mendous following,  read  this  book. 
Then  you  will  know  why  Zane  Grey’s 
last  novel  outsold  all  others  in  1920. 
“The  Mysterious  Rider”  is  written 
with  his  ever  increasing  literary 
charm.  It  is  full  of  intense  situa- 
tions. The  characters  and  their  en- 
vironments are  painted  with  a mas- 
terly hand. 

“Hell  Bent”  Wade,  the  mysterious 
rider,  has  been  spoken  of  as  a sort 
of  present-day  “Leather  Stocking.” 
Around  Wade,  and  largely  because  of 
his  influence,  is  enacted  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  dramas  ever  penned. 

And  Columbine,  the  lovable  heroine, 
is  a clean-cut  American  girl — a true 
product  of  the  Western  plains  and 
mountains.  Face  to  face  with  ele- 
mental human  emotions,  torn  be- 
tween a true  love  and  a sense  of 
duty  based  on  gratitude,  she  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 
And  out  from  behind  a dense  cloud 
of  tragedy,  Columbine  finally  emerges 
into  the  full  radiance  of  love. 


OTHER  interesting  specimens  of 
carved  pipes  include  the  porcu- 
pine, beaver,  fox,  deer,  wolf,  rab- 
bit, squirrel,  otter,  ducks,  and  hill  crane, 
great  blue  heron,  kingfisher  and  Indian 
dog.  The  entire  collection  is  convinc- 
ing that  these  Indians  well  understood 
the  life  habits  of  the  animals  and  birds 
around  them.  Indeed,  any  one  who  has 
hunted  with  Indians  becomes  impressed 
with  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  all  wild  life. 

That  the  prehistoric  Indian  dog 
howled  just  as  the  Indian  dog  of  the 
present  is  apparent  from  the  effigy  of 
the  dog.  The  furtiveness  of  the  wolf 
and  the  craft  of  the  fox  are  likewise 
transmitted  to  us  in  stone  more  ef- 
fectively than  if  written.  The  wild 
duck  is  in  the  natural  position  of  a 
duck  resting  quietly  on  the  water  and 
the  attitude  of  the  otter  with  the  fish 
is  true  to  life. 

The  crude  art  of  this  Indian  sculptor 
shows  the  squirrel  in  precisely  the  same 
attitude  as  that  animal  is  almost  in- 
variably represented  by  modern  artists. 
The  impressions  produced  upon  the 
savage  mind  were  the  same  as  those 
produced  upon  the  modern  naturalist. 


METHODS  OF  SAVING 
ALASKA  GAME 


This  is  a great  story.  You  will  say  so,  too, 
after  you  have  read  it.  Secure  your  copy 
now  and  be  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  its 
pages. 


With  colored  jacket  by  Frank  Ten- 
ney Johnson.  Black-and-white  illus- 
trations by  Frank  B.  Hoffman. 
Wherever  books  are  sold.  $2.00. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  157) 

and  has  seen  the  moose  and  sheep  dis- 
appear slowly  from  the  accessible  hunt- 
ing country  and  deplores  the  fact  great- 
ly, but  he  takes  it  in  a matter  of  fact 
way  and  says  that  absolutely  nothing 
practical  will  be  done. 


Harper  6 Brothers 

Est.  1817  Newl&rk 


There  are  many  little  things  that 
seem  to  me  unfair  about  the  laws 
and  some  that  are  just  but  not 
enforced.  There  are  places  in  Alaska 
where  fox  trapping  has  been  almost 


In  Writing  tn  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


ruined  by  fellows  taking  the  pups  in 
the  summer  season,  digging  out  dens, 
etc.  It  is  against  the  law  to  trap  mar- 
ten and  beaver  now,  but  there  are  deal- 
ers who  will  tell  a man  that  they  can 
handle  them  easily  enough.  I think 
there  should  be  an  open  season  for  these 
animals  and  tags  issued  for  a limited 
number  to  any  one  trapper.  These  tags 
should  be  attached  to  the  skins  when 
sold  or  shipped  and  the  law  should  be 
strictly  enforced. 

Like  many  others,  I came  here  to 
make  a stake  and  get  out  again.  Now 
I am  an  old-timer  and  I don’t  believe  I 
would  be  any  good  any  place  else  so  I 
might  as  well  stay  here,  a member  of 
God’s  Penal  Colony. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  GRIZZLY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  155) 

guess  he  is  dead.”  “He  is  not  dead  as 
long  as  he  can  holler,"  was  the  reply. 
“Well!  If  that  is  the  case,”  I said,  “I’ll 
shoot  him  again,”  and  I did.  The  dog 
then  came  up  and  began  to  shake  him 
and  we  knew  he  was  safe.  The  first  shot 
had  struck  him  just  back  of  the  ear 
and  was  the  only  mortal  wound,  as  the 
patch  of  hair  I was  firing  at  was  his 
shoulder  and  foreleg  which  were 
broken,  but  the  bullets  had  not  reached 
any  vital  part. 

I KILLED  my  largest  grizzly  near  the 
forks  of  the  Southgate  River,  north  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  He  had  a regular 
fishing  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a creek. 
I carried  my  blankets  down  there  one 
evening,  and  the  place  I selected  for  my 
bed  was  a flat-topped  moss-covered  rock 
sticking  out  of  a steep  mountain  side 
within  30  yards  of  the  creek.  It  was 
about  eight  feet  high  on  the  lower  side 
and  about  eight  feet  long.  It  would  not 
have  been  considered  a very  safe  resting 
place,  as  the  lower  side  was  the  only 
place  the  bear  could  not  get  at  me  from, 
and  he  would  only  have  had  to  turn 
aside  four  or  five  feet  to  get  around 
that.  I spread  my  blankets  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

I awoke  about  midnight  and  after 
awhile  I heard  some  splashing  up  the 
creek.  I sat  up  in  bed  and  got  my  gun 
ready.  The  bear  came  charging  down 
the  shallow  creek  as  some  of  the  salmon 
he  would  meet  would  be  sure  to  run  into 
shallow  water  if  not  clear  on  shore  to 
get  away  from  him. 

When  he  got  in  front  of  me  he 
stopped.  I fired  and  broke  his  back  and 
he  certainly  did  roar.  I fired  five  more 
shots,  all  of  which  struck  him  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  were  mortal  wounds. 
Then  I reloaded  my  rifle  and  lay  down 
again  until  morning.  I could  not  roll 
him  over  to  skin  him  and  had  to  go  to 
camp  for  a rope.  I rigged  up  a Span- 
ish windlass  and  got  him  out  of  the 
water  and  skinned  him.  I could  not 
carry  the  skin  to  camp  so  I built  a roof 
over  it  and  dried  it  where  it  was.  It 
was  8V2  feet  long,  7 feet  wide  and 
weighed  30  lbs.  when  dry. 

identify  you. 
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ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 


1 SHARP-BURCHARD-SHUETZEN  DOP- 

ple  set  trigger  tools  32-40,  $25;  1 Winchester 
repeating  model  94,  38-55  smokeless,  $30;  1 Win- 
chester repeating  model  90,  22  short,  new,  $20; 
1 Smith  & Wesson  target  revolver,  Russian 
model  44,  8-inch  barrel,  lot  of  tools  and  bullets, 
$20;  1 Colt  revolver,  army  model  1892,  38  cal., 
holster,  $20;  No.  1 special  Kodak,  6-3  lens,  2J^x 
SlA,  $40.  All  new.  Write  for  particulars.  F.  V. 
Ronn,  1512  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  MODEL  12-20  GA.  WIN- 

chester,  mod  choke,  fired  only  few  times,  new 
condition  inside  and  out,  $46.  Hamer  C.  Ander- 
son, Buffalo,  Oklahoma. 

FORMULA  FOR  SIMPLEST,  BEST  SMOKE- 
less  powder  made,  only  $2.  Guy  Green,  College 
View,  Nebraska. 

NEW  WINCHESTER  1892,  32-20  REPEAT- 

er,  with  case,  $20.  Everett  Moore,  Denton, 
Arkansas. 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

REMINGTON  .12  AUTOMATIC,  NEW, 

with  case,  $60.  Izah  Berry,  New  Durham,  New 
Hampshire. 

SALE— BRAND  NEW  1903  WINCHESTER 

.22  automatic  rifle;  perfect  condition;  shot  40 
times;  $25.  Ted  Boston,  Marion,  Kentucky. 

WANTED— LEFEVER  HIGH-GRADE  12 

gauge  double  hammerless  duckgun  with  indica- 
tors. Krupp  or  Damascus  barrels  30  or  32  in. 
full.  Ferdinand  Bach,  154  Tyler,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. 

WANTED— REMINGTON  35,  AUTOMATIC, 

in  good  second-hand  condition,  at  reasonable 
price.  Alfred  C.  Gaunt,  Methuen,  Massachusetts. 

BINOCULARS 

BINOCULARS  WANTED  — EXCHANGE 

high-grade  firearms  for  Zeiss,  Hensholdt,  Schutz, 
Voightleander,  Leitz,  and  Goerz  binoculars;  or 
will  exchange  binoculars  for  English  and  Amer- 
ican shotguns.  D.  Trass,  Madison,  Ohio. 

FIELD  GLASSES— LOW  PRICES.  FREE 

trial.  Box  1612A,  New  Orleans. 

FOR  SALE— ARMY  OFFICER’S  BINOCIT- 

lars  cheap.  Box  724,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— NEW  8X  WEISS  ALPINE  Bi- 
noculars, $35;  Ithaca  16  gauge  shotgun,  factory 
condition,  $30.  Both  for  $60.  Ray  W.  Wood, 
Dayton,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  OR  CANOEIST!  GET 

the  best  back  rest  for  your  canoe,  couch,  ham- 
mock or  the  sick  room.  Adjustable.  Sets  up 
anywhere,  $2  each,  postpaid.  Dealers  wanted. 
Comfort  Back  Co.,  204  Bradley  St.,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE  — ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE 

compasses,  60c  each  postpaid.  Address  Box  29, 
Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE— BUFFALO  BULL  HEAD— 

mounted;  moth  cured;  cheap.  S.  L.  Krauth, 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE— FOREST  AND  STREAM  VOL- 

umes  10,  11,  12.  A.  S.  B.,  care  Forest  and 
Stream. 

GET  MY  BOOK,  “RAISING  BELGIAN 

Hares  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Price  60  cents. 
Wm.  Gibson,  N.  Central  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GRAY  MALLARD  EGGS  FOR  SALE  FROM 

my  husbands  flock  of  decoys.  $2  for  12,  post- 
paid. Safe  delivery  insured.  Alice  Crow,  Cam- 
den, Mich. 

HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING  So- 
lution, tan  your  own  fur9,  leather  and  rugs, 
tans  in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof  forever;  also 
washable  without  shrinkage  or  hardening,  tans 
leather  like  kid,  results  of  twenty  years  experi- 
menting, solution  for  100  square  feet  of  skins 
and  full  instructions  for  use  $2  (two  dollars). 
C.  M.  Huff,  4149  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


A nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  per  word 
will  carry  classified  messages  to  our 
readers  on  farms,  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  at  the  end  of  blazed  trails. 


143  BUYERS  ANSWERED  MY 
classified  advertisements  in  the  Febru- 
ary and  March  issues  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  You  have  a great  bunch  of  live 
readers.  Army  and  Navy  Exchange 
Co.,  206  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 

mallard,  $5  pair;  eggs,  $2.50,  12;  black  mallard, 
$15;  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10;  eggs,  $5, 
12.  Duck  booki,  25c.  Ferrets  wanted.  E. 
Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Illinois. 


LIVE  MUSKRATS— BLACK  OR  BROWN. 

We  can  furnish  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
them  for  ranching  and  stocking  purposes.  Write 
us.  W.  A.  Gibbs  & Son,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


MILK  GOATS,  GUARANTEED  TO  HAVE 

kids  next  spring,  $20  each,  or  6 for  $100.  Sidney 
Adema,  1022  White  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. 


WE  OFFER  20  JAVA  MONKEYS,  $30  EACH; 

2 pair  emus,  $200  pair_;  trio  Sarus  crane,  $325; 
white  peafowl,  $125  pair;  extra  hens,  $75;  gold- 
en, silver,  Amherst  and  ring-neck  pheasants; 
canaries,  doves,  etc.  Pet  and  zoological  stock. 
Kentucky  Pheasantry,  Harrogate,  Tennessee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000  BOOKS  ON  ANGLING,  FISHERIES, 
Fish  Culture  and  Shooting  for  disposal.  Cata- 
logues post  free.  Frampton,  37  Fonthill  Rd., 
London,  England. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN 

the  Rockies,  south  of  Glacier  Park.  First  class 
camping  outfit,  pack  and  saddle  horses.  Bear 
guaranteed  in  Spring,  elk  in  season.  Beaver 
and  bear  hides  to  sell.  Have  no  other  business 
but  guiding.  Can  furnish  all  the  references 
wanted.  Chick  Grimsley,  Registered  Guide, 
Bynum,  Montana. 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.60,  make  $1.85.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American 
Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  84,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ting  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


EXPERT  BLUE  ROCK  EXTENSION  TRAP; 

excellent  condition.  Only  $6.  Claude  Hart, 
Cairo,  Ontario. 


GAMEKEEPER  WANTED  BY  L.  I.  CLUB. 

Married  man  who  can  show  that  in  his  past  em- 
ployment he  has  successfully  raised  ring-neck 
pheasants.  Should  also  have  had  experience  in 
raising  ducks  and  caring  for  hunting  dogs.  Wages 
$1,500  per  year;  cottage  and  fuel  furnished.  Give 
age,  and  name  of  last  employer.  Address  Game- 
keeper,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents, 
$1.60  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO;  2-YEAR-OLD  LEAF. 

Rich,  mellow,  nature  cured.  Chewing  and  smok- 
ing. Special  trial  offer,  3 lbs.,  $1,  postpaid. 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Association,  Dept.  240,  Hawes- 
ville,  Kentucky. 


MEN  WANTED  FOR  DETECTIVE  WORK. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Write  J.  Ganor,  for- 
mer U.  S.  Goverment  Detective,  145  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


MINK  AS  EASILY  RAISED  AS  RABBITS. 

Booklet  tells  how,  where  to  buy  and  sell,  75c. 
Big  profits.  W.  B.  Lamb,  Elyko,  Nevada. 


PEARLS,  BAROOUES,  SLUGS;  BOUGHT, 

sold  and  exchanged,  loose  or  mounted.  L.  V. 
Mapes,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana. 


SELL  CHEAP— TRADE  FOR  GUNS— VIO- 

lin  outfit,  field  glasses,  clap  pigeon  trap,  boxing 
gloves,  Smith-Wesson  pistol,  adding  machine, 
mounted  deer  head.  Eben  Calhoun,  Hanlontown, 
Iowa. 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  — A GROWING 

city.  Write  for  information.  Board  of  Com- 
merce, Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


SPORTSMEN!  I PAINT  OIL  PICTURES 

14  x 16  from  nature  photographs,  cuts  at  $6 
each,  guaranteed.  C.  F.  Carter,  Good  Ground, 
New  York. 


TRIO  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  CRUMBAKER 
strain,  sire  took  first  prize  at  Chicago.  Want 
20  gauge  shotgun.  L.  R.  Emerick,  Eaton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— 1,500  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  IN- 

spectors;  no  experience;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home-study;  easy  terms;  $110 
to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Outdoors;  local  or  traveling;  under 
big  men  who  reward  ability.  Get  free  booklet 
G-53,  Stand  Business  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


WANTED — OLD  CATALOGUES  OF  FIRE- 

arms  and  sportsmen’s  supplies,  back  files  of 
“Sporting  Goods  Dealer,’’  “Arms  and  the  Man,” 
etc.  Capt.  Hugh  Smiley,  No.  1 Mohonk  Lake, 
Ulster  County,  New  York. 


WANTED— SOUTH  BEND  LEVEL  WIND- 

ing  anti-backlash  reel  and  Leonard  bait  or  bass 
rod.  Charles  B.  Morss,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS— SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  CON- 

tains  valuable  information  for  inventors.  Send 
sketch  of  your  invention  for  free  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature.  Prompt  service.  Twenty 
years’  experience.  Talbert  & Talbert,  4913  Tal- 
bert Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

Avoid  dangerous  delays.  Send  for  our  “Rec- 
ord of  Invention”  form  and  free  book  telling 
how  to  obtain  a patent.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  examination.  Preliminary  advice  without 
charge.  Highest  references.  Write  today.  J.  L. 
Jackson  & Co.,  124  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington, 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 
development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE  ACRE 
fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


$17,000  SPLENDID  HOME  OR  RANCH,  12 

acres,  Gambier  Island,  fronting  government  wharf 
and  road,  large  modern  house,  $2,000,  furniture 
and  stock  included;  splendid  fishing  and  hunting, 
fine  range  for  stock,  regular  boat,  Vancouver  21 
miles.  This  appears  only  once.  C.  A.  Lett, 
Grace  Harbor,  Gambier  Island,  B.  C. 


LAND  FOR  GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE 

8,659  acres  well  timbered  for  game  protection, 
well  watered  for  fish  and  fowl.  Plenty  of  deer 
at  present.  Some  fish-  Eight  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  three  miles  from  good 
macadam  road.  Joins  New  York  State  forest 
preserve  in  Adirondacks.  Sell  cheap  for  cash. 
Write.  Dodge  Clothespin  Co.,  Richwood,  West 
Virginia. 


THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES  HOMESTEAD 
land  in  Arkansas  Ozarks  specially  adapted  to 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  stock.  Abundant  water 
and  timber,  mild  healthful  climate,  deer,  bear 
and  turkey  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  pearling, 
fur-farming.  Full  information  and  five  maps — 
four  locating  vacant  land,  $1.00.  Maurice  F. 
Decker,  Norfolk,  Arkansas. 


WANTED— TRACT  OF  WILD,  WASTE, 
swamp  land  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Prefer 
location  in  Franklin.  Cumberland,  Perry  or  Pike 
counties  Blue  Mountain  Caviary,  Hamburg, 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

( Continued  on  page  190) 
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DOGS 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft, 
money  order  or  certified  check  payable  to 
the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some 
disinterested  third  person  or  with  this  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES  — YOU  HAVE 

heard  of  them- — the  strain  that  is  making  good 
all  over  this  continent.  As  an  advertising  special 
we  offer  two  grand  young  dogs  that  are  great  show 
and  stud  prospects,  at  about  half  their  worth. 
Lionheart  Warrior,  aged  14  months,  big,  good 
all  over,  sired  by  Champion  Earlwood  Warlock 
out  of  a big  winning  daughter  of  Champion 
Illuminator.  Untrained,  $75.  Lionheart  Des- 
perado, aged  twenty  months,  correct  size,  extra 
coat  and  color,  game,  sure  stud,  $50.  Wires 
given  preference.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda, 
Montana. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS  ELIGIBLE 

to  A.  K.  C.  registration;  males  $15;  females,  $10. 
Al.  Aikins,  Readstown,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED  — AIREDALE  TERRIERS. 

Grown  dogs  or  puppies.  Buckeye  Boarding  Ken- 
nels, La  Rue,  Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


WANTED— TWO  THOROUGHLY  TRAINED 

Chesapeake  Bay  dogs.  Must  be  good  retrievers. 
They  will  be  used  at  a shooting  club  Currituck 
Sound,  N.  C.  Write,  giving  full  description  of 
•dogs  and  prices.  C.  W.  Whittier,  55  Congress 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 

GUN  DOGS 


AT  STUD,  COON  DOGS  THAT  ARE  WATER 

fighters  and  splendid  tree  dogs  with  size  and  de- 
termination. Fox  hound  studs  that  are  rapid 
movers  and  are  stayers  besides  having  guts  to 
fight.  Stag  hound  studs  that  are  coyote  catchers 
and  natural  born  throat  fighters  and  killers.  This 
season  we  have  selected  12  choice  females  for  the 
different  kinds  of  game  and  pups  from  our  mat- 
ings will  keep  company  with  any  one’s  dogs  of 
equal  age.  care  and  training.  Write  for  mating 
■list.  Prairie  View  Ranch,  Yates  Center,  Kan- 
sas, Box  116. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolt 
Hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion,  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


WANTED— POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  TO 

train;  also  some  nice  setters  for  sale  and  rabbit 
hounds  that  do  the  work.  Trial  given.  O.  K. 
Kennels,  Marydel,  Maryland. 


YEAR  OLD  CH.  JOHN  PROCTOR  BITCH. 

A fine  shooting  bitch  that  does  it  all.  Recently 
bred  to  a son  of  Broom  Hill  Dan.  Price  $300, 
or  $250  and  one  choice  dog  puppy. 

Her  full  sister  unbred;  just  as  good.  Price  $250. 
Two  year  old  pointer  bitch  by  Indiana  Sancho. 
Proven  brood  bitch  and  a finished  shooting  bitch 
and  retriever.  Recently  bred  to  son  of  Ch. 
Comanche  Frank.  A bargain  at  $250  or  $200 
and  one  puppy. 

Four  year  old  registered  pointer  bitch.  A gopd 
brood  and  shooting  bitch.  Bred  to  a fine  regis- 
tered dog.  Price  $150  and  one  puppy. 

Two  year  old  Ch.  Eugene  M.,  setter  bitch.  One 
of  our  best  brood  and  shooting  bitches.  Bred  to 
a son  of  Mohawk  II.  Price  $350  or  $300  and 
one  puppy. 

Two  year  old  pure  Llewellin  setter  bitch  by  Baron 

Brilliant.  A real  good  one.  Bred  to  Son  of 
Momoney,  $200  and  one  choice  dog  puppy. 
Forty  other  high  class  shooting  dogs  and  bitches 
and  bitches  in  whelp.  Priced  from  $150  to  $500. 
Write  your  wants. 

Harmon  Somerville,  Amite,  La. 


PLACES  MADE  ATTRACTIVE  TO  WILD- 
fowl  and  fish.  Plans,  plants,  seeds  and  expert 
advice  furnished.  I have  successfully  served 
individuals,  clubs  and  state  game  commissions 
all  over  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Clyde  Terrell, 
Dept.  H211,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


NELSON  RUSH 
WOOD 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  175) 

On  another  occasion,  with  a compan- 
ion or  two,  he  visited  one  of  the  great 
poultry  shows  in  Washington,  where 
some  thousand  or  more  fowls — turkeys, 
guinea  hens,  and  other  birds  were  on 
exhibition.  As  he  entered  the  main 
hall,  the  guinea  fowls  were  giving  vent 
to  their  usual  calls,  and  in  such  a vol- 
ume that  the  crowd  was  almost  ready  to 
leave  the  building,  so  great  was  the  an- 
noyance, while  the  exhibitors  were  in  a 
state  of  despair.  As  Wood  passed  near 
the  cages,  he  suddenly  imitated  some  cu- 
rious guinea  fowl  notes,  whereupon  every 
bird  of  that  species  in  the  hall  at  once 
became  silent.  The  people  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood  were  surprised  beyond 
measure;  but,  as  Wood  was  about  to 
leave,  having  seen  all  he  desired,  he  re- 
marked that  it  “is  not  good  for  guinea 
fowls  to  remain  silent  so  long,”  where- 
upon he  gave  two  or  three  other  and 
quite  different  calls  of  those  birds,  when 
the  entire  collection  broke  forth  in  the 
same  deafening  manner  as  when  he  had 
checked  them.  At  this  point  he  and  his 
friends  leisurely  left  the  hall. 

WOOD  was  a constant  visitor  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  where 
he  studied  the  notes  and  pictures 
of  a large  number  of  foreign  birds, 
while  he  studied  our  native  species  in 
the  nearby  woods  and  open  country.  If 
he  desired  to  observe  different  attitudes 
of  birds  in  nature  when  they  were 
swayed  by  various  emotions,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  quietly  take  a seat  some- 
where in  the  woods,  when  birds  were 
either  breeding  or  migrating,  and  imi- 
tate any  one  of  their  various  calls. 
With  the  greatest  perfection  he  imi- 
tated the  notes  of  distress,  of  a bird  in 
pain,  in  the  talons  of  a hawk  or  owl — 
when  all  the  birds  within  hearing  were 
about  him  in  a moment,  giving  him  the 
very  opportunity  he  desired  of  studying 
their  notes  and  attitudes.  All  this  ex- 
perience and  first-hand  information  he 
carried  to  his  work-table,  and  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  bird  after  bird  as  he 
preserved  and  mounted  them  for  the 
exhibition  cases  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum, in  which  there  are  now  hundreds 
to  be  studied  and  admired. 

I have  known,  in  my  time,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  avian  taxidermists 
that  this  country  has  produced,  such  as 
John  G.  Bell  and  several  of  his  most 
capable  students,  and  not  a few  others; 
yet  I am  free  to  say  that  America  has 
never  had  an  artist  in  this  line  that 
could  in  any  way  equal  Mr.  Wood  in 
mounting  the  gallinaceous  fowls  and 
pigeons.  In  1894,  when  I published  my 
“Scientific  Taxidermy  for  Museums” — a 
Smithsonian  Report  with  over  eighty 
full-page  plates — I devoted  a number  of 
plates  to  Mr.  Wood’s  work,  and  they 
stand  in  evidence  of  the  statement  made 
above.  I watched  him  more  than  half 
the  entire  time  he  was  remodeling  and 
remounting  the  specimen  of  the  Great 
Auk — that  rara  avis  of  the  world’s  mu- 
seums— as  indeed  I watched  him  hun- 
dreds of  times  while  he  was  engaged 


upon  his  work,  and  I never  tired  of  the 
experience.  Many  of  the  negatives  in 
my  private  collection  are  of  his  mounted 
birds,  and  a large  number  of  these — or 
prints  from  them — have  been  published 
by  me  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Wood  collected  and  introduced 
into  this  country  many  rare  foreign 
fowls,  and  bred  not  a few  valuable 
species,  such  as  the  Jungle  Fowls  of 
India  and  others  The  so-called  “eclipse- 
plumages”  of  ducks  greatly  interested 
him,  and  he  contributed  not  a little  to 
our  knowledge  of  those  remarkable  and 
curious  plumage  changes.  On  his 
tramps  through  Florida  he  was  a close 
observer  of  living  forms  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  their  natural  environment,  and 
on  not  a few  occasions  he  furnished  zo- 
ologists with  most  remarkable  notes  on 
the  life-habits  of  the  batrachians  and 
reptiles  of  that  part  of  the  country.  On 
one  trip  he  captured  specimens  of  a 
small  lizard — one  of  the  Swifts.  When 
these  were  forwarded  to  the  National 
Museum  Dr.  Leonard  Stejneger,  Chief 
of  the  Reptile  Department,  found  that 
the  species  was  new  to  science,  and  so 
named  it  Wood’s  Swift  ( Sceloporus 
woodi).  Several  living  specimens  of  this 
swift  were  also  sent  to  me  at  the  same 
time,  and  I succeeded  in  obtaining  life- 
size  negatives  of  them  in  many  poses. 

IT  is  worthy  of  record  to  note  Mr. 
Wood’s  skill  in  restoring  old  bird- 
skins — either  before  or  after  they 
were  mounted.  This  was  a most  valua- 
ble accomplishment,  as  frequently  some 
of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  bird- 
skins  in  the  Museum’s  vast  collection 
were  on  the  high-road  to  the  waste- 
cans  when  he  got  hold  of  them;  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  his  restorations. 


NEW  RIG  FOR  A 
CREEL 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  167) 

When  walking  to  and  from  the  river, 
I detach  the  waist  strap  entirely,  and, 
using  the  full  length  of  the  shoulder 
straps,  strap  the  basket  on  my  shoul- 
ders, knapsack  style. 

This  is  done  as  follows:  Detach  the 
strap  at  one  end  of  the  basket,  length- 
en as  far  as  you  can;  bring  it  up  and 
over  the  shoulder  then  down  and  under 
the  arm  and  across  the  back  under  the 
basket,  then  forward  under  the  arm  and 
over  the  other  shoulder,  and  buckle  it 
to  the  basket  again.  Try  it;  you  will 
find  it  a great  comfort  if  you  have  some 
miles  to  walk  with  a creel  full  of  fish. 

When  the  basket  is  in  position  for 
fishing,  the  webbing  part  lies  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  in  the  lower  end  I 
have  a small  pocket  in  which  I carry 
my  fly-oil.  Just  below  this  is  the  buckle 
to  which  I hook  my  landing  net;  this  is 
made  from  a small  piece  of  leather, 
with  a strong  snapper  on  it,  just  as  you 
will  find  on  men’s  suspenders,  where  the 
brace  joins  the  strap  on  the  trousers. 
The  oil  bottle  carried  here  is  easily 
reached,  but  out  of  the  way.  When 
using  basket  as  a knapsack  remove  the 
oil  bottle  and  place  in  the  basket. 

A.  J.  Maudslay,  New  York. 
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These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  killed  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  houi3 


FISHING  FOR 
DEVIL-FISH 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  171) 

charges  of  the  big  fish  of  the  sea,  Mr. 
Phelan  has  accumulated  much  experi- 
ence in  the  sport.  From  whale  fisher- 
men in  the  northern  seas  he  has  secured 
a remarkable  collection  of  harpoons  and 
lances  and  other  accessories  of  the 
game.  These  he  keeps  at  'a  lodge  he 
has  established  at  Coden  which  he  pro- 
poses will  be  the  home  of  the  new  club. 

Mr.  Phelan  reached  Coden  several 
weeks  ago  for  ten  days  of  his  favorite 
sport.  Securing  the  services  of  Cap- 
tain John  Graham  and  his  power  boat 
Gertrude  K.,  the  Tennessee  sportsman 
set  out  from  Coden  Thursday  morning 
with  John  Rolston,  Mrs.  John  Rolston 
and  George  Richards  as  his  guests  for 
the  hunting  grounds. 

While  passing  through  Petit  Bois 
Pass  the  outlook  saw  a large  devil-fish 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  feeding. 
The  launch  was  headed  for  the  fish  and 
the  motor  stopped.  Harpoons  were  un- 
slung as  the  boat’s  headway  carried 
it  toward  the  big  fish.  When  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  game  Mr.  Phelan 
hurled  his  harpoon.  As  it  struck  and 
buried  deep  in  the  fish  the  boat  was 
covered  with  water  and  the  hunters 
drenched  with  spray  as  the  devil-fish 
threshed  about  on  top  of  the  water. 

The  harpoon  cable  was  made  fast  to 
a cleat  on  the  bow  and  the  launch  was 
towed  rapidly  through  the  water  for 
nearly  a mile.  When  the  fish  stopped 
for  a moment  John  Rolston  and  George 
Richards  went  over  the  side  into  a skiff 
and,  in  the  small  boat,  drew  up  along- 
side the  fish  near  enough  to  throw  an- 
other harpoon  into  its  back.  The  devil- 
fish made  off  again  towing  both  boats 
for  several  hundred  yards. 

For  four  hours  the  fight  lasted,  the 
fish  diving,  charging  and  counter  charg- 
ing. Once  it  nearly  overturned  the 
small  boat,  coming  up  almost  under  it 
after  a dive.  The  arms  or  tentacles  of 
the  devil-fish  reached  for  the  sides  of 
the  skiff  but  Mr.  Rolston  skillfully 
manceuvered  the  boat  and  evaded  the 
giant  fish.  While  the  thoroughly  en- 
snared and  bewildered  fish  whirled  and 
thrashed  about,  Captain  Graham 
brought  the  launch  close  enough  for 
Mr.  Phelan  to  throw  a heavy  steel  lance 
into  the  head  of  the  brute,  killing  it 
almost  instantly. 

The  devil-fish  was  towed  back  into 
shallow7  water  at  Coden  where  it  was 
photographed.  From  tip  to  tip  it  meas- 
ured twenty  feet  and  its  weight  was 
estimated  to  be  two  thousand  pounds. 
Twenty-five  people  hauled  the  fish  on 
shore  where  hundreds  viewed  the  kill. 

James  J.  Alvarez. 


LATE  WILSON’S  SNIPE 

MR.  ROLFE  FLOYD,  JR.,  reports 
several  Wilson’s  Snipe  on  the  bay 
marsh  at  Mastic,  Long  Island,  De- 
cember 18,  1920.  Occurring  out  on  the 
open  marsh,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
they  were  stragglers  from  the  south- 
ward migration,  than  that  they  should 
have  wintered  in  the  locality. 


Airedale 

“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  oppossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c 
Rrowns  Kennels,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


COONHOUNDS,  RABBITHOUNDS,  TRIAL 

(stamps).  J.  H.  Grisham,  Wheeler,  Mississippi. 

FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS  THAT  ARE 

right  every  way;  also  shepherd  pups.  F.  A. 
Sweet,  Smyrna,  New  York. 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset  Ken- 
tucky.   

RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 


SEND  NO  MONEY— IMPORTED  WOOL- 

ribbed  socks,  $2.50  value,  3 pairs,  $2.25;  400  grey 
flannel  shirts,  2 for  $5.75.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 
Mens  Wear  Co.,  106  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City.  Established  25  years. 


FOR  SALE— REMINGTON  PUMP  12  GA.  28 

inch  mod.,  32  inch  full,  $65;  Warner  .12  double 
hammerless  28  inch  barrels,  $25;  41  Swiss  re- 
peating rifle;  all  new.  George  Freyer,  R.  4, 
Pottstown,  Pa. , 

FOR  SALE— MOUNTED  BIRDS  AND  DEER 


Terriers 

“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


For  Sale — At  STUD 

Hector  of  Brookfford 
Winnings 

Westminster  1918  Novice 
Mineola  1919  American 
Westminster  1920  American 
Queensboro  1920  American 


POLICE  DOGS  . 
and  PUPPIES 

at  the 

Brookfford  Kennels 

Eatontown,  N.  J.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT  SAFE  DELIVERY  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

This  is  the  Home  of  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW. 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List  on  Request 


Box  60 A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  3S7 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 
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The  Alertness 

of 

Perfect  Health 


Alertness,  energy,  high  spirits— all  the  best  of  doggy  qualities— are  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  “A  perfect  dog 
diet  for  a dog  constitution.”  A perfect  dog  diet  is  a staple  one  of  SPRATT’S 
MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  CAKES  varied  occasionally  by  feeds  of 

“SPRATT’S  RODNIM” 

A granulated  Dog  Food  of  great  merit  containing  a large  percentage  of  Meat. 
Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  (AMERICA)  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch  dogs  for  automo- 
bile. camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal  dogs  for  farm 
and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water-dogs,  retriever*  and 
hunters  of  all  kinds  of  game.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  De- 
scriptive booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROADI  KENNELS 

NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


Dents  Condition  Pills 

A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  out 
of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes 
and  high  colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You 
will  notice  the  difference  after  a few 
doses. 


At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents. 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  (Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their 
training  (60  pages  fully  illustrated), 
mailed  for  10c.  to  all  customers. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

j.Uailcd  free  to  any  address  by 

IfesrSea’s  | the  Author 

Pioneer  8 H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
Hog  Medicines 1 1 1 8 West  31st  Street,  New  York 


A BOOK  ON  ANGLING 

A BOOK  ON  ANGLING.  By  Fran- 
cis Francis.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. Large  12-mo.,  364  pp.,  net  $4.50. 

This  is  a new  presentation  of  Fran- 
cis’ cyclopedic  work  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1867.  It  deals  most  thorough- 
ly with  all  phases  of  fresh-water  fish- 
ing known  to  the  British  angling  fra- 
ternity at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Francis  knew  nothing,  for  example, 
about  the  charm  of  a split-bamboo  rod, 
and  he  dismisses  the  subject  of  dry-fly 
fishing  with  a few  casual  paragraphs. 

To  be  sure  he  does  make  note — 
one  of  the  early  references  in  angling 
literature  to  the  split-cane  implement — • 
of  an  Aldred  rod  (p.  192)  : “One  of  the 
glued  triangular  spliced  rods,  that  is, 
the  joints  consist  of  three  long  pieces  of 
bamboo  cane,  carefully  fitted,  glued  up, 
and  tied  every  inch  and  a half.”  This 
was  not,  however,  his  choice;  and  no 
wonder  it  proved  “rather  tiring  to  the 
arm,  being  a little  top-heavy,  and  lack- 
ing the  free  spring  of  the  last  two,”  for 
its  length  was  12  ft.  4%  in.  and  it 
weighed  13%  ounces.  The  “last  two’.’ 
— hickory  rods,  made  by  Cheek  and 
Bownes  respectively — weighed  one  over 
14  and  the  other  over  13  ounces. 

But  the  editor  of  this  present  edi- 
tion, Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bt.,  who 
also  contributes  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion, has  sought  to  modernize  Francis’ 
text  here  and  there  by  the  addition  of 
ootnotes.  As  a young  man  he  was  priv- 
ileged one  day,  a half-century  ago,  to 
open  “a  parcel  containing  A Book  on 
Angling,  a gift  from  the  author.” 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  many  plates  being  in 
color. 

No  collector  of  angling  works  can  dis- 
pense with  Francis’  book;  and  this  is 
far  from  saying  that  even  in  the  un- 
emandated  original  text  the  work  ceases 
to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  modern 
American  angler.  English  angling 
■ractice  represents  the  crystallized  opin- 
ion of  centuries  of  careful  investigation 
and  experiment,  while  in  this  country 
the  acme  of  the  art,  fly-fishing,  is  com- 
paratively of  but  yesterday.  So  it  is 
that  any  list  of  artificial  trout-flies  rep- 
resentative of  those  today  most  widely 
used  and  most  generally  successful  on 
American  waters,  aside  from  the  more 
coarsely  dressed  American  fanciful  pat- 
terns, must  depend  upon  English  pat- 
terns that  represent  British  natural  in- 
sects; and  such  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  such  time  as  sufficient  work 
shall  have  been  done  here,  along  the  line 
of  Mr.  Rhead’s  studies  of  our  native 
trout-stream  entomology,  to  justify  the 
systematization  of  American  experience 
and  deductions  into  a more  distinctive, 
scientific  practice  by  the  American  fly- 
fisherman.  Now  the  chief  authorities 
for  these  patterns  of  British  insects  are 
Theakstone,  Ronalds,  Francis,  and  Hal- 
ford. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  Francis’  Chap- 
ter V,  on  artificial-fly  fishing  for  trout, 
can  ever  signally  be  improved  upon,  so 
thoroughly  does  it  deal  with  the  essen- 
tials of  this  art. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


Slide  — (Jimmy  — Slide! 


“'T^HAT’S  some  linishj  boy. 
A You  almost  caught  a 
dead  one. 

“Next  time  remember  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  run  them  down 
when  you  shoot  Infallible.” 

Infallible 

A Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

HERCULES  POWDER^  CO. 

903  King  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Keith’s  $2.50  Offer 


3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — In  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months' 
subscription  to  Keith's  Mag- 
all  for  $2.50. 

. i or  over  20  years  an  authority 

Keith  s Magazine  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes — 25o  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  Its  help 
and  Keith’s  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 


months— $4.50. 


Keith  Corporation,  151  Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  Minn. 


Ask  about  our 
INDIAN  BAREFOOT 

MOCCASINS, 

the  "big  hit”  summer  foot- 
wear, and  other 
shoe  novelties. 

C.D.  ROBERTS 

15  Main  St. 
DEXTER,  ME. 


Dept.  H. 


ATTRACT  FISH  and  DUCK 

to  your  lakes  and  rivers  by 
planting  Wild  Celery,  Duck 
Potato  and  other  plant  foods 
they  crave.  You  can  pla^t  this 
month  and  get  full  benefit  of 
the  summer  and  fall  season.  Send 
for  our  attractive  booklet. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL 

Oshkosh,  Wis 


SAVE 

TAX  PAID 


World’s 

Finest 


BINOCULAR 


Now  at 
Cut  Price 


Save1  $30  on  this  genuine  6x30  Ultra  Luminous  Turner- 
Reich  Naval  Day  and  Night  Prism  Binocular  while  this 
special  limited  stock  lasts.  Here  is  a truly  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  get  a pair  of  these  world-famous  Binoculars 
at  a tremendous  cut  in  price.  Every  pair  brand  new — 
direct  from  factory. 

Genuine Turner-Reich  Prism  Binoculars,  manufactured  by 
the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Six  power.  Standard  everywhere  for  their  mechan- 
ical perfection  and  precision.  Meet  the  severe  requirements 
of  U.  S.  Navy  and  British  War  Department.  Thirty  milli- 
meter objective  admits  50  per  cent  more  light  to  the 
eye.  Individual  pupilary  adjustments  make  them  suitable 
for  any  eyes.  Revolving  light  screens  in  eye  piece  for  fog, 
mist,  sun.  Write  today  before  this  great  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Regular  Price  $65.  $^f|  75 
Special  Cut  Price  Now 

The  only  Prism  Binocular  having  a field  of  vision  of  140 
yards  at  1,000  yards  distance.  Furnished  complete  with 
handsome  brown  solid  leather  case,  straps  for  both 
Binocular  and  case.  You  can  find  no  better  Binocular. 
Remember,  these  are  brand  new  and  backed.by  the  Turner- 
Reich  guarantee. 

Send  Your  Order  NOW 

Write  today  before  this  amazing  bargain  is  withdrawn. 
Send  name,  address  and  P.O.  or  express  Money  Order  for  only 
$34.75.  (We  pay  war  tax.)  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  if  these  Binoculars  are  not  exactly  as  represented. 

DAUID  STRONG  COMPANY 

Dept.  V -45  “Same  Management  Since  1885”  CHICAGO 


DAVID  STRONG  COMPANY,  Dept.  V-45,  Chicago 

Enclosed  is  Money  Order  for  $34.75,  for  which  please  send 
me  Turner-Reich  Binocular  with  case  and  straps.  If  1 am 
not  entirely  satisfied  I may  return  it  and  you  will  refund 
money  in  full. 


Name 


Street 

City State 

NOTE— Readers  of  this  magazine  can  , order  Binoculars  above  de- 
scribed in  perfect  confidence.  The  Publisher's  Guarantee,  as  well  as 
that  of  David  Strong  Company,  protects  you  absolutely  against  risk. 
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Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  10 
boys  (from  10  to  16  years  old)  and  we’ll 
send  you  a copy  of  this  splendid  magazine 
FREE.  Great  stories — b-’autiful  illustrations 
— handsome  covers  in  colors.  Departments 
devoted  to  Wireless,  Electricity,  Mechanics, 
Athletics  and  Physical  Training,  Moving  Pic- 
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Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  f-ee.  Send  todnv. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLEIRIVER,  WIS. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  DUCK  BOAT ! 

How  to  Build  a Fishing  and  Gunning  Skiff.  She’s  decked,  with 
sail  and  centerboard.  Able  and  light.  Two  men  can  carry 
her.  Working  Drawings  and  directions.  Price  BO  cts. 

WARREN  H.  MILLER  - - - Interlaken,  N.  J. 

to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog*» 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
Postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Makinq  a Meat  Doq 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


FISHERMEN  — HUNTERS  — CAMPERS 

Complete  line  of  fishing  tackle.  Hand  Made  Rods,  Beels, 
Flies,  Sport  Clothes,  Camp  Equipment. 

Hip  Boots,  full-length,  sizes  7 to  11 $4  21 

Wool  Shirts,  Olive  Drab.  20  oz. . sizes  14%  to  17,.  4.25 

Army  Blankets.  Olive  Drab,  size  66x84 4.25 

Army  Wool  Breeches,  Olive  Drab,  double  seat.  New  5.00 

Army  Pup  Tents,  good  condition 2.50 

Army  Haversacks,  good  condition 1.25 

All  goods  delivered  postpaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  sati-fai;  •~ 
Catalogue  of  fishing  tackle  or  sport  clothes.  e*  on 
request. 

THE  CORNEL  TRADING  CO..  59  Fourth  Ave..  \ev%  Yo-* 
identify  you. 
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The  “Hikelite” 
Tent 

The  two-man  tent  for  canoe 
and  one-night  camping,  feather- 
light  and  erected  in  a few  mo- 
ments. Made  of  Tanalite,  5 by 
7 feet  floor  and  6 feet  high. 
W eight,  with  ground-cloth  sewn 
in,  4lq  pounds.  Price,  $25.00. 

(Pictured  above) 

The  “Marquee” 
Tent 

For  motor  camping,  the  most 
popular  tent  made — 8 by  8 feet 
on  ground.  Weight,  with  poles, 
35  pounds.  Tent  packed  in  bag, 
12  by  29  in.;  poles  in  bag,  6 by 
40  in.  Complete,  $50.00. 

(Pictured  below) 


Gypsy-time 


WHEN  the  sap  starts  in  the 
Spring,  the  gypsy  blood  starts 
in  most  of  us. 

It  is  the  instinct  for  a free  life  in 
the  open — the  charm  of  a nomadic 
life — the  thrill  awakened  of  old  by 
the  canvas  of  a prairie  schooner. 

Your  thoroughbred  camper  cares 
not  for  the  landlord’s  attention. 
With  his  pack-horse,  his  canoe  or 
his  motor  car,  his  accepted  tent  for 
his  dwelling  place  and  the  wide 
world  lying  ahead,  his  wanderings 
satisfy  the  healthful  longing  which 
comes  at  gypsy  time. 


For  Canoe  and 
Motor  Camping 


Aluminol  Cooking  Outfit,  for 
four  people — 3 cooking  pots,  1 
coffeepot,  1 medium  and  1 small 
frying  pan,  4 plates,  4 cups,  4 
soup  bowls,  4 knives,  4 forks,  4 
dessert  spoons,  4 tea  spoons. 
Price,  $27.50. 

Same  for  six  people,  $43.15. 

Armorsteel  Cooking  Outfit, 
for  four  people,  same  equipment 
as  Aluminol.  Price,  $10.75. 

Same  for  six  people,  $14.65. 

Camp  cots,  bedding,  air  mat- 
tresses, chairs,  tables  and  stoves. 


This  “Greatest  Sporting  Goods 
Store  in  the  World”  supplies  every 
want  of  the  camper,  as  it  does  of 
the  sportsman. 

Tents  for  the  wilderness  or  the 
roadside — all  the  kits  and  comforts 
— the  practical  duffle  which  the  sea- 
soned gypsy  and  the  explorer  vouch 
for — are  here  at  your  command. 


Special  Camping  Outfits  Designed  and  Assembled  for  Parties  Making  Unusual 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Exploring  Trips 

dbercrombie  & Fitch  Co* 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 

Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 

“THE  GREATEST  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD” 
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NORTH  OF  FIFTY -SEVEN  IN  MAY 

IN  WHICH  THE  REAL  ENCHANTMENT  IS  FOUND  NOT  SO  MUCH  JIN  THE  SLAY- 
ING OF  BEARS  AS  IN  THE  MANY  CHARMS  THAT  NATURE  REVEALS  IN  SPRINGTIME 


{ 4 1 jALLABOTE !”  was  the  exclama- 
r“ I tion  of  a Tahltan  Indian,  some 
years  ago,  when  we  came  to  the 
end  of  a particularly  bad  trail  through 
a muskeg  in  the  far  north.  “What  is 
the  meaning  of  ‘hallabote’?”  I asked. 
“Hallabote?  That  means  never  come 
back  here  again;  no  mo’,  forever,”  was 
the  Indian’s  expressive  definition.  But 
the  Indian  does  come  back.  During  nu- 
merous wanderings  into  the  haunts  of 
big  game,  often,  like  the  Indian,  have  I 
voiced  the  same  thought ; yet,  I have  al- 
ways come  back.  And  early  May  found 
me  north  of  latitude  fifty-seven.  I had 
come  to  see  a northern  winter  pass  into 
summer;  to  hear  the  spring  songs  of 
the  birds ; to  peer  into  the  secluded  spots 
that  the  wild  fowl  choose  for  their 
nests;  to  watch  the  landscape  change 
from  white  to  green;  to  stalk  into  the 
haunts  of  bears,  late  from  their  winter 
dens;  to  hear  the  drumming  of  grouse; 
to  observe  the  habits  of  mountain  goats 
on  the  lower  levels  of  the  mountain 
sides;  to  take  a few  trout  from  icy 
waters;  to  revel  in  the  hundreds  of 
fascinations  that  lure  the  hunter. 

I left  Wrangell  by  the  first  boat  up 
the  Stikine,  on  May  thirteenth.  The  ice 
had  almost  disappeared  from  the  river, 
and  its  waters  were  very  low.  With  the 
coming  of  night,  we  tied  up  near  Big 
Glacier.  The  winter  snows  had  settled, 
though  they  were  still  over  knee-deep. 
Big  Glacier,  and  the  mountains  that  sur- 
round it,  were  dazzling  white  in  the  sun ; 
in  the  afterglow,  the  peaks  fairly  glit- 
tered ; and  at  night,  the  whiteness  above 
the  timber  line  became  intense.  Here 
was  an  impression  of  winter,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  following  day  we  passed  Flood 
Glacier,  Eagle  Crag  Mountain,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Scud  River.  As  one  mar- 
velous winter  scene  succeeded  another,  it 
was  impossible  to  select  the  one  possess- 
ing the  most  charm  and  beauty.  The 
whiteness  of  it  all  was  so  unnatural,  to 
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a mind  unfamiliar  with  a northern  win- 
ter, that  it  seemed  oppressive. 

We  saw  beaver,  and  the  many  trees 
felled  by  them;  we  saw  a mink  running 
at  the  water’s  edge;  we  saw  wild  geese 
in  pairs  on  the  bars  and  on  the  logs ; but 
only  the  pussy  willows  told  of  the  com- 
ing of  spring.  After  we  passed  through 
Little  Canyon  (about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Wrangell)  the  scene 
changed.  The  snow  had  disappeared 


Mr.  Bannon  at  a temporary  camp 

from  the  lower  levels;  the  air  was 
warmer;  swallows  flew  over  the  waters; 
the  willows  were  bright  yellow  and 
the  poplars  showed  the  hue  of  life  in 
their  trunks  and  branches. 

IN  due  time,  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Clearwater  River,  and  I landed 
at  Captain  Conover’s  cabin.  I had 
arranged  to  hunt  on  the  Clearwater 
with  him,  and  we  were  to  penetrate  into 


fastnesses,  where  but  few  white  men 
have  hunted.  Two  prospectors,  of  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  were  at  Con- 
over’s. One  had  lived,  from  boyhood, 
upon  the  outposts  of  civilization,  along 
the  route  from  Red  River,  Fort  Garry, 
and  Edmonton  to  Alaska.  The  other 
had  followed  the  western  plains ; he  was 
in  Denver  in  the  early  sixties,  and  then 
passed  on  to  California,  Oregon  and 
Alaska.  Both  had  spent  their  lives  in 
the  quest  of  gold.  In  this  they  did  not 
succeed.  But  success,  after  all,  is  that 
which  produces  contentment  of  mind  and 
these  men  were  content.  I had  brought 
a sack  of  hickory  nuts  from  Ohio,  and 
the  prospectors  soon  fell  to  cracking 
them.  Neither  had  seen  a hickory  nut 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  had 
iven  forgotten  how,  as  boys,  they 
cracked  them  to  produce  the  halves.  I 
doubt  if  any  other  sack  of  hickory  nuts 
had  ever  been  more  welcome.  A chip- 
munk was  running  about  the  yard  and 
we,  curious  to  learn  whether  a chip- 
munk that  had  never  fed  upon  hickory 
nuts  would  eat  them,  set  out  a handful 
of  nuts  and  some  porridge  for  it  to 
choose.  In  its  eagerness  to  get  the  por- 
ridge, it  fairly  scrambled  over  the  nuts. 

Captain  Conover  has  a convenient 
rifle  range  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
yards  from  his  cabin  door.  The  target 
is  a triangular  rock  about  the  size  of  a 
bear’s  shoulder.  On  this  range  we  test- 
ed our  rifles.  We  found  them  correctly 
sighted  and  also  learned  that  our  eyes 
and  nerves  had  not  lost  their  cunning. 

The  homestead  of  Captain  Conover  is 
in  a little  clearing.  Here  he  has  built 
two  log  cabins,  a supply  house,  and  a 
fur  house.  On  the  cleared  ground,  he 
raises  hardy  vegetables,  also  raspberries 
and  strawberries.  Possession  of  one  of 
the  cabins  was  given  to  me.  In  the  open 
fireplace  burned  a cheery  fire.  There 
were  bookshelves  that  contained  Rid- 
path’s  History  of  the  World,  the  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  Thackeray,  and  Dick 
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ens,  besides  other  novels  and  maga- 
zines. There  was  a home-made  table,  a 
bunk  against  the  wall  with  Hudson’s 
Bay  blankets  for  bedding  and  a mar- 
mot robe  for  a coverlet.  The  cabin  had 
one  window  of  six  small  panes,  the 
floor  was  of  rough  boards,  and  the  door 
was  equipped  with  the  old-fashioned 
latch,  opened  by  the  string  which  always 
hangs  outside. 

The  price  of  beef  is  of  no  concern  to 
Conover;  for  moose  are  plentiful,  and 
moose  steak  or  roast  is  as  good  as  the 
choicest  beef.  His  landlord  is  the  game 
warden,  and  his  rent  the  hunter’s  and 
trapper’s  annual  license  fees.  Coal 
miners’  strikes  and  railroad  strikes 
trouble  him  not,  for  his  fuel  is  at  his 
door.  He  neither  waits  for  the  coming 
of  winter  to  lay  in  his  supply  of  wood, 
nor  does  he  get  it  when  needed;  but 
early  in  the  spring,  he  cuts  his  supply 
from  green  timber.  Green  timber  is 
easily  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and,  when 
dried  out  during  the  summer,  it  makes 
the  best  of  fuel.  In  the  airy  fur  house, 
was  the  winter’s  catch  of  marten,  mink, 
lynx,  fox,  weasel  and  wolverine. 

Conover  has  for  music  the  ripple  of 
waters  and  the  songs  of  many  birds; 
rugged  mountain  peaks,  with  snowy 
summits  and  evergreen  sides,  provide  the 
view  from  his  doorstep,  and  mountain 
goats,  moose,  and  bears  are  his  nearest 
neighbors. 

ON  May  seventeenth,  we  loaded  our 
duffle  into  a canoe  and  began  the 
journey  up  the  Clearwater  River. 
It  is  a swift,  glacial  stream  with  many 


become  sloughs.  Upon  the  bars,  and 
along  the  sloughs,  we  saw  the  tracks 
of  grizzlies,  black  bears,  coyotes,  wolves, 
and  moose.  While  Conover  poled  and 
lined  the  canoe  up  the  river,  I walked 
over  the  bgrs. 

Upon  the  second  day  out,  the  tracks 
of  bear  had  apparently  been  made  so 
recently  that  we  camped  early. 
Towards  evening  we  started  out  to  hunt 
along  a slough.  Conover,  who  was 


had  him  treed,  made  me  hasten  to  him. 
I found  him  on  a log  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  cottonwood  tree.  A fully  grown 
black  bear  was  about  fifty  feet  up  the 
tree,  with  his  shoulders  over  a limb 
and  his  belly  and  hindquarters  against 
the  trunk.  Conover  had  surprised  the 
bear  and  it  had  taken  to  a tree.  This 
they  usually  do  when  they  are  startled. 

I promptly  shot  the  bear;  but  he  did 
not  fall.  I was  surprised  that  the  force 


Captain  Conover  preparing  to  shoot  the  rapids 


The  vehicle  of  an  amphibious  navigation 


rapids,  cutting  its  way  through  a broad 
valley,  covered  with  boulders.  It  is  ever 
changing  its  channel,  eroding  the  banks 
and  throwing  out  new  bars.  As  a result 
of  the  erosion,  the  valley  is  strewn  with 
fallen  trees  that  have  been  swept  into 
it  by  the  undermining  of  the  banks.  At 
places,  the  river  bed  divides  into  sev- 
eral channels;  and  as  these  small  chan- 
nels silt  up  at  their  inlet  and  outlet,  they 


armed  with  only  a small  axe,  turned 
into  a thicket  to  get  some  traps  that  he 
had  cached  a year  previously,  while  I 
continued  down  the  slough.  I had  gone 
but  :a  hundred  yards  or  so  when  I heard 
him  calling.  As  I answered  a small 
black  bear  jumped  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  I was  upon  the  point  of  shooting 
it  when  the  thought  that  either  Conover 
had  a black  bear  up  a tree,  or  a grizzly 


of  the  blow  did  not  knock  him  out  of  the 
tree.  I shot  the  second  time  with  the 
same  result,  and  then  it  dawned  upon  us 
that  the  first  shot  had  killed  the  animal, 
and  that  he  was  stuck  in  the  tree.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  so  large  an  ani- 
mal, limp  and  smooth,  should  thus  hang 
over  a limb.  A branch  from  the  limb, 
upon  which  the  shoulders  rested,  en- 
circled the  body  beneath  the  fore  leg 
and  held  the  body  firm.  Killing  the 
bear  was  an  ordinary  hunting  incident, 
but  its  lodgment  in  the  tree,  and  the 
incidents  that  followed,  I believed  at 
the  time  were  quite  unusual. 

TO  get  the  bear  down  was  our  prob- 
lem. There  was  not  a branch  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  bear; 
the  cottonwood  was  at  least  ten  feet  in 
circumference;  to  climb  fifty  feet  was 
impossible ; and  we  had  only  a small  axe 
with  which  to  fell  the  tree.  After  con- 
sidering various  schemes  for  getting  our 
bear,  Conover  selected  a small  spruce, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  bear  tree, 
and  felled  it  against  that  tree.  Then 
he  climbed  the  small  spruce  to  the  cot- 
tonwood and  dislodged  three  hundred 
and  fifty  nounds  of  bear.  The  animal, 
with  its  long  glossy  black  fur,  was  a 
handsome  specimen  of  its  species. 

While  hunting  we  often  believe  that 
we  have  met  with  the  unusual,  that  we 
have  witnessed  something  new,  that  we 
have  made  an  original  discovery.  But  an 
investigation  will  develop  that  we  are 
merely  telling  an  old  story.  Thoreau,  in 
“The  Maine  Woods”  describes  the  same 
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method  of  getting  into  a tree  of  large 
diameter,  and  devoid  of  lower  limbs,  as 
that  adopted  by  Conover.  And  Steve 
Elkins  writes  me  that  he  has  seen  sev- 
eral bears  lodge  in  trees,  after  having 
been  killed,  and  that  he  has  “had  lots 
of  trouble  getting  them  out.”  The  hunt- 
ing story  is,  indeed,  the  original  old,  old 
story.  The  terrific  shock  produced  by 
a heavy  bullet  from  a modern  rifle  is 


step  in  their  old  tracks  when  traveling. 

These  paths  sometimes  extend  through 
the  thickets,  from  one  channel  or  slough 
to  another.  These  thickets  are  a dense 
growth  of  alder  and  willow,  the  branch- 
es of  which  are  inclined  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction  by  the  weight  of  the 
snows  and  the  force  of  the  winds.  Pro- 
gress through  such  jungles  is  slow,  tire- 
some, and  noisy,  and  into  such  refuges, 


diligently  and  carefully,  but  luck  seemed 
against  me.  Tell-tale  foot-prints  would 
tell  me  that  a bear  had  passed  just 
ahead  of  me,  or  just  after  me.  We  fol- 
lowed tracks  only  a few  hours  old  at 
most;  again,  we  found  where  a bear  had 
stepped  on  the  tracks  made  by  us  only 
a few  hours  previously;  and  yet  we 
could  not  come  up  to  the  bear.  There 
was  sufficient  light  to  shoot  by  until  ten 
o’clock;  and,  often,  we  did  not  return 
to  our  tent  until  after  that  hour.  Fre- 
quently, when  we  went  to  sleep  as  late 
as  eleven  the  birds  were  singing  their 
twilight  songs. 

There  is  more  of  the  element  of 
chance  in  hunting  the  grizzly  than  in 
hunting  any  other  American  big  game. 
Other  animals  have  a fixed  place  of 
abode.  The  grizzly  has  none.  Moun- 
tain sheep  are  on  the  tops  of  broad, 
rocky  mountains  from  which  difficult 
places  are  accessible  to  them  when  there 
is  danger;  goats  are  on  steep  mountain 
sides,  or  among  the  cliffs;  the  moose  are 
about  the  muskegs ; the  caribou  are 
upon  the  mossy  barrens;  but  the  grizzly 
is  first  and  last  a nomad.  Sometimes 
high  on  the  mountains,  sometimes  at  the 
lower  levels,  at  other  times  along  the 
streams,  in  thickets,  or  in  large  open 
timber.  In  fact,  he  has  no  abode;  he 
is  a mere  wanderer  controlled  only  by 
the  direction  of  the  shifting  winds. 

To  secure  a grizzly  is  largely  a mat- 
ter of  good  luck.  But  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  hard  work  and  eternal  vig- 
ilance frequently  produce  this  good  luck. 


The  majesty  of  Eagle  Crag  Mountain 


The  home  of  a trapper  on  the  Clearwater 


shown  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  see 
even  the  slightest  movement  of  the  bear 
after  the  shot,  nor  did  we  know  that  the 
first  shot  had  killed  him. 

When  Conover  surprised  the  bear  the 
usual  thing  happened;  the  bear  jumped 
onto  the  tree  and  climbed  high  enough 
to  enable  him  to  see  over  the  tops  of  the 
brush  and  thereby  discover  the  cause  of 
his  alarm.  Well  knowing  that  the  bear 
might  remain  on  the  tree  but  a few 
moments,  Conover  at  once  jumped  onto 
a log,  shouting  at  the  bear,  and  pound- 
ing the  log  with  the  axe.  Such  hostile 
demonstrations  caused  the  bear  to  con- 
tinue up  the  tree.  His  every  attempt  to 
descend  was  met  with  vigorous  pound- 
ings of  the  axe  and  vociferous  shoutings. 

In  this  way  Conover  not  only  treed 
the  bear  but  also  kept  him  treed.  The 
bear  was  fairly  outwitted  by  Conover. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  unless 
forced  to  it  by  close  pursuit  a black 
bear  does  not  remain  long  on  a tree  to 
which  he  has  jumped  when  startled. 

THE  valley  of  the  Clearwater  consists 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  stream, 
of  secondary  channels,  of  old  beds 
in  which  there  is  no  water,  of  sloughs 
containing  stagnant  water,  of  open  sand 
and  boulder  bars,  of  dense  thickets,  of 
muskegs,  and  of  extensive  beaver  ponds. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  sloughs  and 
secondary  channels  are  well  worn  bear 
paths,  which  these  animals  use  during 
the  summer  months  in  quest  of  the 
spawning  salmon  that  come  up  from 
the  sea.  Bear  paths  are  lines  of  well 
established  footprints,  for  they  always 


or  to  the  mountain  sides,  the  bears  retire 
during  the  day;  for  here  they  are  quite 
safe.  Hunting  bears  means  walking 
slowly  along  the  timber  fringes  that  line 
the  bars,  wading  through  shallow 
sloughs,  crossing  the  thicket  from 
slough  to  slough,  or  bar  to  bar,  and  ca- 
noeing along  the  deeper  channels  and 
sloughs. 

I spent  eleven  days  hunting  in  this 
manner.  Occasionally,  there  was  an  en- 
couraging sign,  and  I continued  to  hunt 


Although  I reached  the  hunting  field 
early,  the  grizzlies  had  evidently  already 
forsaken  the  river  bars  for  the  inacces- 
sible mountain  sides. 

If  one  watches  the  salmon  creeks 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall  he  is 
quite  certain  of  getting  a grizzly.  A 
bear  killed  at  such  time  is  no  hunter’s 
trophy,  however;  for  the  skin  is  not 
worth  removing  from  the  carcass. 
British  Columbia  wisely  prohibits  the 
(continued  on  page  234) 
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A YOUNG  DIANA  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

SHE  HANDLED  A GUN  WITH  THE  AMAZING  GRACE^OF  A NATURAL 
SHOT  AND  BROUGHT  DOWN  HER  BIRDS  IN  FAULTLESS  STYLE 

By  SHADOW 


I WAS  in  Iowa,  in  the  Fifties,  chicken 
shooting,  and  after  a successful  morn- 
ing’s sport  I was  driving  along  the 
road,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of 
Davenport,  when  I saw  a young  girl  of 
perhaps  fourteen  standing  in  front  of  a 
cabin  by  the  roadside.  When  nearly  op- 
posite her  she  came  toward  me  and  in 
eager  tones  asked  me,  if  that  gun  “war’’ 
loaded?  Giving  her  an  affirmative  reply 
she  reached  out  her  hand  and  said,  “Let 
me  take  it  a minute”. 

Now,  like  many  another,  I never  could 
refuse  one  of  the  sex  any  reasonable  de- 
mand so  without  a second  thought  I 
handed  her  the  gun  greatly  wondering 
what  she  was  going  to  do  with  it.  I had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  evil  until 
she  eagerly  seized  the  weapon  when  I 
must  confess  that  the  fierce  look  that 
came  over  her  very  expressive  counten- 
ance as  she  took  the  gun  in  her  hands 
and  cocked  both  barrels  gave  me  no  lit- 
tle uneasiness,  and  it  was  with  sincere 
forebodings  of  trouble  and  anxious 
thoughts  of  the  future  that  I watched 
the  little  lady’s  action. 

I did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for,  with 
that  fierce  expression  still  more  fearful 
in  its  intensity,  she  darted  toward  the 
cabin  which  was  set  on  posts  and  some 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  drop- 
ping on  all  fours  she  peered  under  the 
building  a few  seconds  then  with  a 
quick  motion  she  placed  the  gun  at  her 
shoulder,  pointed  it  under  the  cabin 
and  blazed . away. 

I was  at  her  side  as  she  sprang  to 
her  feet.  Handing  me  the  gun,  with 
exultant  voice  she  exclaimed,  “That’s 
three  I’ve  killed  this  week.  Pap  has 
gone  with  our  gun  and  it’s  lucky  you 
came  along  or  I would  had  to  crawl 
under  there  and  kill  it  with  a club.” 
She  then  went  to  the  woodpile  and 
returned  with  a stick  with  which  she 
drew  from  under  the  cabin  the  two  ends 
of  a rattlesnake,  about  three  feet  long. 
Meantime  we  were  joined  by  the  mother 
of  my  heroine,  who  coolly  took  the  per- 
formance as  a matter  of  course,  and 
proudly  told  me  that  Mary  hated  snakes 
and  had  killed  a “power”  of  them.  She 
then  informed  me  that  Mary  had  also 
shot  two  kotes  (coyotes),  and  lots  of 
chickens  and  ducks. 

I FOUND  by  questioning  Mary  that 
she  had  often  shot  chickens  and  ducks 
flying,  adding  that  Pap’s  gun  was  so 
heavy  and  kicked  so  that  she  did  not 
like  it,  then,  with  charming  naivete, 
she  said  she  wished  that  I would  give 
her  my  gun,  for  she  thought  that  she 
could  just  do  them  up  with  that. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  already 
mentioned  that  I am  prone  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  gentle  sex,  I wish  it 
understood  that  I always  draw  the  line 
at  the  impossible  and  sometimes  at  the 


S.  T.  Hammond 
(Shadow) 


JJ/  E are  delighted  to  present  to 
rr  our  readers  another  story 
from  the  inimitable  pen  of  S.  T. 
Hammond,  whom  our  older  readers 
will  remember  as  the  author  of  “My 
Friend  the  Partridge” , “My  Old  Dog 
Trim”,  “Hitting  vs.  Missing”  and 
“ The  One-eyed  Grouse  of  Maple  Run.” 
Mr.  Hammond  is  now  in  his  nine- 
tieth year  and  has  devoted  a lifetime 
to  the  pursuit  of  our  upland  game. 
He  was  kennel  editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream  from  1881  to  1892.  He 
hunted  prairie  chicken  and  wild- f owl 
in  Ioiva  during  the  years  1853-4  and 
the  present  story  is  reminiscent  o] 
an  incident  that  happened  at  that 
time.  [Editors  ] 


unreasonable,  so  in  this  instance  I 
drew  the  line  at  the  gun  but  I compro- 
mised the  matter  by  proposing  to  Mary 
to  go  after  the  chickens  with  me  for  I 
had  never  seen  or  ever  heard  of  a 
woman  who  could  shoot  on  the  wing  and 
was  very  desirous  to  witness  this  per- 
formance. 

Mary  was  delighted  and  at  once  ac- 
cepted my  invitation,  said  she  was 
ready  and  told  me  of  a big  “gang”  of 
chickens  that  “used”  a wheat  stubble 
she  pointed  out  to  me  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  house  and  bidding  me 
come  along  she  started  at  a brisk  walk 
toward  the  place. 

This  took  me  by  surprise  for  I had 
noted  the  bare  feet  and  legs  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  would  venture 
out  on  the  prairie  without  some  protec- 
tion against  the  coarse  prairie  grass,  to 
say  nothing  of  snakes,  but  I soon 
learned  that  she  was  dead  game,  ac- 
customed to  the  grass  and  stubble,  and 


was  not  afraid  of  snakes.  A few  steps 
brought  us  to  the  unbroken  prairie 
when  I sent  on  old  Flora,  for  at  this 
time  of  day  chickens  were  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  grass  instead  of  in  the 
wheat  stubble. 

Mary  had  never  seen  a bird  dog  at 
work  and  she  asked  me  more  questions 
than  I had  ever  before  heard  in  so  short 
a time.  When  Flora  struck  scent  and 
came  to  a point  the  countenance  of  my 
companion  underwent  a change  that 
fairly  bewildered  me.  I had  been  great- 
ly amused  at  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
that  played  upon  her  features  while  she 
was  firing  that  volley  of  queries  at  me, 
but  when  she  saw  old  Flora  straighten 
out  on  point  she  suddenly  stopped  and 
stood  there  like  a stature,  her  form 
erect,  with  her  head  bent  a trifle  for- 
ward, a new  light  in  her  eyes,  a deeper 
color  on  her  sun-browned  cheeks  as  with 
parted  lips  and  outstretched  arms  she 
gazed  at  the  living  picture,  the  very  in- 
carnation of  rapture  and  wondering 
admiration. 

I WAS  deeply  impressed  with  her  per- 
formance and  stood  watching  her  for 
some  little  time  until  the  dog  drew 
on  a few  steps  and  again  pointed,  when 
my  statue  returned  to  life  and  with 
every  feature  of  her  countenance  ex- 
pressively working  she  turned  to  me  and 
in  eager  impassioned  tones  exclaimed, 
“My!  ain’t  it  grand!  Give  me  the 
gun!” 

Without  a word  I handed  it  to  her 
when  with  eager  steps  she  walked  in 
front  of  the  dog  and  as  a chicken  rose 
she  coolly  brought  the  gun  to  her  shoul- 
der and  tumbled  it  in  faultless  style.  At 
the  report  of  the  gun  seyeral  others  got 
up  all  around  her  and  I am  sorry  to  say 
my  ideal  Diana  got  rattled  for  she  put 
on  to  a bird,  and  as  she  pulled  for  it  she 
shifted  to  another  one  and  scored  a 
miss.  This  made  her  mad  and  she  met- 
aphorically kicked  herself  all  around  the 
lot,  scolding  and  sputtering  like  a little 
vixen,  taking  all  the  blame  upon  herself 
which  plainly  showed  me  that  she  was 
not  a true  sportswoman,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  for  among  the 
honorable  guild  the  proper  thing  to  do 
under  such  circumstances  is  to  blame 
the  gun  or  ammunition. 

When  I thought  she  had  abused  her- 
self about  enough  I solemnly  told  her 
that  I would  not  marry  her  for  fear  that 
she  might  take  to  jawing  me  when  I 
failed  to  score.  This  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  further  ill-natured  comment,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  she  never 
uttered  a word  that  was  not  as  sweet- 
tempered  as  one  could  wish.  Even  her 
three  or  four  misses  were  greeted  with 
a smile  and  jesting  word,  and  she 
showed  that  she  well  knew  the  way  to  a 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  231) 
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HENSHALL  ON  THE  GULF  COAST 

RELATING  SOME  ADVENTURES  WHILE  CRUISING  AMONG  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS 
ON  THE  SCHOONER  GRAMPUS,  COLLECTING  FISH  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES 


TWENTY-FIFTH  PAPER 


SOON  after  my  return  from  abroad 
I was  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  of  Natural  History  for 
several  years,  and  co-editor  of  its 
monthly  journal,  to  which  I contrib- 
uted many  articles  pertaining  to  fishes 
and  kindred  subjects.  I made  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  fishes  of  Ohio 
waters  for  its  fine  museum.  I also  be- 
came secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cuvier 
Club,  of  that  city,  a flourishing  organ- 
ization of  enthusiastic  sportsmen  who 
did  good  work  in  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  fish  and  game.  Its  mu- 
seum possessed  a valuable  collection  of 
preserved  specimens  of  game  mam- 
mals, birds  and  fishes,  to 
which  I added  some  rare 
accessions. 

Early  in  1888  I pub- 
lished “Camping  and 
Cruising  in  Florida”,  and 
during  the  following  year 
I published  a supplement 
to  the  “Book  of  the  Black 
Bass”,  entitled  “More 
About  Black  Bass”;  the 
plates  of  these  two  vol- 
umes were  destroyed  by 
fire.  From  February  to 
May,  1889,  I had  charge 
of  a scientific  expedition 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Flor- 

iida,  with  the  schooner 
Grampus,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission. 

While  the  schooner  was 
engaged  in  dredging  and 

! sounding  operations  on  the 
“Snapper  Banks”,  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  off  shore,  I 
did  the  shore  work  of  col- 
lecting fishes  and  fish  food 
from  Biscayne  Bay,  on  the  southeast 
coast,  and  around  Cape  Sable  to  Tam- 
pa Bay  on  the  west  coast.  For  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  the  Grampus 
had  carried  on  deck  a seine-boat  used 
in  sea-fishing  for  mackerel. 

This  staunch  little  vessel  was  an 
open  boat,  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  of 
good  depth,  with  keel,  and  rigged  with 
two  masts  for  foresail  and  mainsail. 
At  night  the  trim  little  ship  was 
housed  in  with  the  awning  from  the 
schooner,  which  was  thrown  over  a 
sprit,  extending  between  the  masts, 
for  a ridge  pole.  The  sides  of  the 
awning  were  belayed  to  the  gunwales, 
forming  a roomy,  comfortable  and 
water-tight  tent-like  cabin. 

W/E  parted  company  with  the 
yy  Grampus  at  Biscayne  Bay,  and 
passing  through  Angel  - fish 
creek  we  entered  Barnes  Sound,  back 
of  Key  Largo.  Beside  myself  the  crew 
consisted  of  Berry,  a Swede  sailor, 
Dave,  the  cabin  boy  of  the  Grampus, 
and  Captain  Bill  Pent,  of  Key  West, 
as  pilot,  to  whom  the  many  shoals  and 
mud  flats  of  Barnes  and  Cards  Sounds 


were  an  open  book.  He  was  also  an 
expert  harpooner  with  the  “grains”,  a 
two-pronged  spear,  and  to  his  prowess 
I was  indebted  for  many  tarpon,  jew- 
fish,  barracuda,  sailfish  and  swordfish, 
to  say  nothing  of  sharks,  sawfish,  devil- 
fish and  other  large  skates  and  rays, 
whose  stomachs  it  was  desirable  to  ex- 
amine to  determine  their  food  habits. 

We  encountered  several  manatees,  or 
sea-cows,  in  Barnes  Sound,  feeding  on 
eel-grass,  one  of  which  Pent  harpooned, 
but  the  huge  mammal  succeeded  in 
breaking  away,  for  which  I was  not 
sorry,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a strict  vege- 
tarian, and  they  had  become  quite  rare. 


One  day  we  surprised  a porpoise  in 
shallow  water  suckling  her  two  babies. 
When  she  became  aware  of  our  unwel- 
come presence  she  gathered  the  twins, 
one  under  each  flipper,  and  started  for 
deeper  water  and  a safe  harbor.  She 
stood  not  on  the  order  of  going  but 
went  in  a hurry,  making  the  water  boil 
with  the  churning  of  her  powerful  fluke 
propeller. 

We  ran  aground,  one  day,  on  a shoal 
near  Man-o’-War  Key  and  waited 
twenty-four  hours  for  high  tide,  which 
never  came,  owing  to  a strong  north 
wind  blowing  the  water  out  of  the 
sound.  We  had  a ton  of  pig  iron  under 
the  floor  for  ballast,  and  transferred 
most  of  it  to  the  dory,  when  we  were 
able  to  float  the  vessel  into  deeper 
water.  After  seining  the  shallows 
about  the  keys  and  mainland  along  the 
sounds  we  rounded  Cape  Sable  just  as 
the  “norther”  backed  into  the  south- 
west, blowing  great  guns.  We  were 
obliged  to  enter  Cape  Sable  Creek  to 
escape  its  fury,  and  as  Dave  said  we 
“blew-in”,  under  double-reefed  foresail 
and  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  angry 
elements  outside. 


THE  inlet  was  not  more  than  a hun- 
dred feet  wide,  but  soon  expanded 
into  a little  bay  about  a hundred 
yards  in  extent,  which  was  entirely 
shut  in  by  mangroves  and  bushes,  and 
being  so  well  protected  from  the  wind 
there  was  scarcely  a ripple  on  its  quiet 
surface.  There  we  were  stormbound 
for  two  days,  as  the  gale  blew  directly 
into  the  inlet.  If  Dave  lives  to  be  a 
“centurion”,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  will 
never  forget  the  mosquitos  of  Cape 
Sable  Creek.  They  swarmed  in  myriads 
in  the  sheltered  bight.  They  attacked 
us  by  day  and  by  night,  through  the 
dense  smoke  of  a dozen  smudges.  Dave 
and  Berry  were  almost 
frantic  from  their  suffer- 
ings, but,  logically,  I could 
not  complain.  I wore 
gloves,  but  between  the 
gloves  and  my  cuffs  I 
counted  a hundred  bites  on 
either  wrist  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  Pent  was  im- 
mune, having  a pachyder- 
matous skin.  I tried  to 
comfort  and  solace  Dave, 
who  was  a cod  fisherman 
at  home,  by  reminding  him 
that  while  enjoying  sum- 
mer weather  in  March  in 
Florida,  he  might  be 
knocking  the  ice  from  his 
lines  on  the  fishing  banks. 
“Oh,”  he  wailed,  “that 
would  be  Heaven!” 

At  last  in  sheer  des- 
peration Dave  climbed  over 
the  arched  roots  of  the 
mangroves  to  the  seashore, 
a hundred  yards  away, 
where  it  was  not  possible 
for  a mosquito  to  withstand  the  fierce 
gale.  He  had  not  been  gone  long  when 
he  came  rushing  back,  stumbling  over 
the  twisted  roots  of  the  mangroves, 
slipping  into  the  water  and  scratching 
his  legs  on  the  coon  oysters  growing  on 
the  submerged  roots  of  the  mangroves 
and  tearing  his  clothes  in  his  mad 
haste,  and  with  his  eyes  staring  wildly, 
and  his  face  pale  under  its  thick  coat 
of  tan. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dave,”  I asked, 
somewhat  alarmed,  “what’s  after  you? 
Have  you  seen  a ghost?” 

“Worse  than  ghosts,”  he  replied, 
breathlessly,  “Rattlesnakes!” 

I saw  that  he  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  terror,  for  he  had  a present- 
iment and  a constant  foreboding  that 
he  would  be  bitten  by  a rattlesnake, 
which  he  had  almost  daily  expressed  to 
the  others,  and  was  afraid  to  remain  on 
shore  long  at  a time,  and  never  vent- 
ured into  the  scrub  alone.  At  length 
he  managed  to  tell  me,  in  broken  sent- 
ences, that  while  sitting  on  a log  on 
the  beach,  enjoying  the  gale  and  the 
absence  of  mosquitos,  he  heard  a sus- 
picious noise,  and  on  looking  under  the 
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log  he  saw  a large  snake  moving  its 
head  and  shaking  its  tail.  Realizing 
what  it  was  he  became  panic  stricken 
and  rushed  for  the  boat,  imagining  that 
the  snake  was  at  his  heels. 

After  considerable  persuasion  he  con- 
sented to  return  with  me,  and  taking  a 
pistol  we  reached  the  beach  with  great 
difficulty.  He  pointed  out  the  log  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  but  kept  at  a 
safe  distance.  I soon  discovered  the 
snake  and  shot  it  through  the  head. 
Then,  searching  about  I found  its  mate 
under  the  lee  of  another  log,  and  a 
bullet  was  sent  through  its  head  also. 
Cutting  off  their  heads,  which  I threw 
into  the  swamp,  I proceeded  to  skin 
them,  having  nothing  else  to  do.  I 
tried  to  interest  Dave  by  admiring  the 
really  beautiful  creatures,  with  their 
velvet-like  skins,  ornamented  with  dia- 
mond-shaped lozenges  of  black,  brown 
and  yellow,  but  he  would  have  none  of 
it,  and  refused  to  help  carry  the  skins 
back  to  the  boat.  With  a skin  over 
each  shoulder,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 
I reached  the  boat,  anointed  the  skins 
with  arsenical  soap  to  preserve  them, 
and  felt  rewarded,  for  they  were  worth 
the  trouble,  as  each  was  more  than 
seven  feet  in  length. 

When  the  gale  finally  subsided  there 
was  a torrential  rain  for  two  days, 
whereby  everything  was  pretty  well 
soaked.  At  Pavilion  Key  we  made  a 
house  of  the  sails,  built  a large  fire 
inside  and  dried  every  article  thorough- 
ly. Under  the  bark  of  one  of  the  logs 
brought  in  for  firewood  I happened  to 
see  two  large  stick-bugs  hibernating. 
As  I was  carefully  picking  them  out 
with  my  knife  and  peering  closely,  one 
of  them  emitted  a fine  stream  of  liquid 
directly  into  my  eye.  The  pain  was 
intense,  much  like  the  proverbial  melted 
lead  to  one’s  eye.  I rushed  into  the 
water  up  to  my  knees  and  bathed  my 
eye  for  fifteen  minutes  before  the  pain 
was  assuaged,  and  I had  an  inflamed 
eye  for  a week.  This  experience  is  re- 
corded for  the  benefit  of  other  collectors 
of  insects,  inasmuch  as  Professor  Riley, 
then  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as- 
sured me,  afterward,  that  my  experi- 
ence was  a novel  one,  as  this  defensive 
function  of  the  stick-bug  was  unknown, 
and  wanted  to  congratulate  me  for  the 
discovery!  At  Pavilion  Key  I shot  a jet 
black  rabbit,  doubtless  an  aberant  va- 
riety of  the  common  species. 

WHILE  we  were  seining  in  Gor- 
don’s Pass  one  day  a mule  cart 
with  several  negroes  came  down 
the  beach.  As  the  seine  was  being 
hauled  ashore  filled  with  all  manner  of 
fishes,  the  negroes,  consumed  with  cu- 
riosity, came  running  to  see  the  strange 
sight. 

“Lan’  o’  Goshen,”  exclaimed  a fat 
black  and  comely  woman,  “nebber  seen 
sich  a mess  o’  squirmin’  crossities  in  all 
mah  bohn  days ; wats  dat  big  black  ting 
ober  dar,  Mistah?” 

“That”,  I explained,  “is  a devil-fish, 
aunty,  better  look  out  for  him.”  “It 
shuah  do  luk  lak  ol’  Sat’n  wid  his  hohns 
and  tail.” 

“Say,  aunty,”  I asked,  “when  did  you 


leave  Kentucky?” 

“How  cum  yo'  know  Ise  fum  Ken- 
tucky, Mistah?” 

“Oh,  I knew  it  as  soon  as  you  opened 
your  mouth;  I’m  from  Kentucky  my- 
self.” 

“Lawse,  honey,  is  yo’  suah  ’nuff?”  she 
said.  “I  don’  ax  yo’  is  yo,’  I ax  yo’  if  yo’ 
is;  case  dars  a hull  passel  o’  folks  fum 
Kemtucky  up  to  Naples.  Dars  Kurnel 
Hal’man,  Gen’l  Sarah  Gordon  (Cerro 
Gordo)  Will’ims,  Miss  Rose  Clev’lan, 
sistah  to  Pres’dent  Clev’lan,  an’  Ise  cook 
at  de  hotel.” 

I gave  them  all  the  fish  they  wanted, 
and  gave  aunty  my  card  to  present  to 
Colonel  Haldeman.  They  drove  away  in 
great  glee,  old  aunt  Judy  saying: 

“See  yo’  latah,  Doctah;  am  gwine  gib 
yo’  a good  dinnah  at  de  hotel.  Tank 
you-all  fo’  de  fish;  we  gwine  tell  ’em 
we  ketch’d  ’em  wid  we-all’s  fish  lines!” 

Naples,  several  miles  up  the  coast, 


was  a Kentucky  colony,  or  winter  resort 
founded  by  Colonel  W.  N.  Haldeman,  of 
the  Louisville  Courier  Journal.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  I saw  a surrey  drawn 
by  a slick  pair  of  mules  coming  down 
the  beach  at  low  tide,  containing  a lady 
and  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Haldeman.  After  I greeted 
them  the  Colonel  said: 

“Doctor,  this  carriage  only  got  to 
Naples  this  morning  after  being  on  the 
road  six  weeks  from  Louisville,  and  Mrs. 
Haldeman  is  taking  her  first  drive  to 
invite  you  to  dinner  this  evening,  and  a 
real  Kentucky  dinner,  at  that.” 

Of  course  I could  not  do  other  than 
accept  the  kind  invitation,  though  I had 
no  dinner  clothes  with  me,  and  it  was 
evidently  a formal  affair.  So  I put  on 
a suit  of  blue  flannel  and  a white  shirt 
and  drove  away  with  them.  I found  a 
large  and  genial  company,  and  the  din- 
ner was  all  that  could  be  desired,  con- 
sisting of  oysters,  fish,  venison,  ducks, 
quail,  all  of  home  production,  and  the 
Kentucky  feature  a roasted  ’possum 
with  a lemon  in  its  mouth,  and  gar- 
nished with  roasted  sweet  potatoes.  I 
enjoyed  everything,  for  as  Father  Izaak 
says:  “ ’Tis  the  company  and  not  the 
viands  that  make  the  feast.”  At  mid- 
night I rode  a mule  down  the  beach,  at 
high  tide,  which  reached  his  knees,  but 
I got  to  the  boat  without  mishap. 

A few  days  after  this  delightful  epi- 


sode we  entered  Little  Hickory  Pass 
about  noon,  and  leaving  Dave  to  prepare 
dinner  the  x-est  of  us  took  the  dory  and 
seines  and  crossed  the  inlet  to  seine 
some  tide  pools.  After  collecting  some 
desirable  specimens  we  were  about  to 
return  when  I observed  a rattlesnake 
just  emerging  from  the  water.  Doubt- 
edless,  Dave  in  starting  a fire  had  un- 
wittingly caused  the  snake  to  seek  safer 
quarters.  I despatched  the  snake  with 
an  oar,  cut  off  its  head,  and  took  it 
along;  it  was  nearly  eight  feet  long. 
Toward  evening  we  erected  the  canvas 
cabin  as  usual  and  weighted  it  down 
with  the  setting  poles,  there  being  quite 
a breeze.  After  taking  off  the  rattler’s 
skin  I laid  it  on  the  setting  poles  for 
the  night. 

It  seems  that  by  some  occult  intuition 
or  natural  instinct  the  mate  of  the  dead 
snake  located  the  whereabouts  of  his 
fellow  and  got  aboard,  probably  by  way 
of  the  anchor  cable,  and  settled  himself 
beside  the  beautiful  dermal  dress  of  his 
departed  companion.  At  sunrise  the 
next  morning  Dave  proceeded  to  throw 
off  the  lashings  of  the  tent  from  the 
gunwales,  and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  cold  form  of 
the  live  snake  and  as  it  glided  from 
under  his  fingers  he  gave  vent  to  a yell 
of  terror  and  dismay  and  fell  backward 
into  the  boat,  piteously  crying  out  that 
he  was  snake-bit  and  done  for  at  last. 
As  I went  toward  him  I heard  some- 
thing drop  into  the  water,  and  then  saw 
a snake  swimming  rapidly  toward  the 
shore.  Seizing  the  rifle  I quickly  in- 
serted a couple  of  cartridges  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  second  shot 
through  his  head  as  he  was  clambering 
up  the  bank.  It  proved  to  be  six  feet 
in  length,  and  its  velvety  skin,  mounted 
on  a plaque  of  wood,  now  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  museum  of  the  high  school  at 
Tupelo,  Miss. 

AT  the  end  of  April  we  reached 
Charlotte  Harbor,  where,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement,  we  met  the 
Grampus  just  as  she  was  entering  Boca 
Grande.  After  seining  about  the  islands 
and  tributaries  of  the  beautiful  bay  for 
another  week,  the  seine-boat  and  dory 
were  hoisted  aboard  the  schooner,  and 
the  cans  containing  my  collection  of 
more  than  two  hundred  species  of  fishes 
and  many  crustaceans  were  stowed. 

Early  one  morning  the  water  casks  of 
the  schooner  were  being  filled  at  the 
lighthouse  well  at  Boca  Grande.  As 
Dave  and  Berry  were  rolling  a full  cask 
down  the  slope,  it  dropped  nearly  a foot 
from  the  grassy  shore  to  the  sand  beach 
beneath  and,  unfortunately,  it  dropped 
on  a rattlesnake  that  happened  to  he 
lying  under  the  offset.  The  chine  or  rim 
of  the  cask  crushed  the  head  of  the 
snake,  which  in  its  agony  threw  its  body 
upward  and  over  the  end  of  the  cask,  its 
tail  striking  a severe  blow  on  Dave’s 
hand.  Needless  to  say  he  fell  backward 
to  the  ground,  and  as  the  others  ran  to 
his  assistance  he  said  in  broken  sent- 
ences: “Its  too  late,  boys;  I’m  done  for; 
three  times  and  out;  I knew  it  would 
come  at  last;  good  bye,  boys!” 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  218) 
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FOUR  DAYS  ON  THE!  ^COWASSELON 

FISHERMEN  MAY  WHIP  THIS  LITTLE  STREAM  IN  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW 
YORK  ALMOST  ANY  DAY  OF  THE  SEASON  AND  BE  SURE  OF  FINE  SPORT 

By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN 


THE  English  angler,  like  his 

brother  American,  enjoys  his  sport 
as  fashioned  by  the  limitations  of 
the  environment.  Most  of  England  is 
practically  cleared  land,  as  must  needs 
be,  when  the  population  per  square  mile 
is  fairly  large.  Many  of  its  fishable 
streams  have  little,  if  any,  tangle  to 
overcome,  and  possess  a current  only 
moderately  rapid. 

In  those  circumstances,  the  angler 
can  and  must  throw  a line  fine  and  far- 
off  ; otherwise  his  game,  with  senses 
sharpened  by  centuries  of  instinct  and 
experience,  is  easily  alarmed.  The  ab- 
sence of  tangle  frees  him  correspond- 
ingly from  the  worry  of  being  hung-up 
on  the  back  cast,  and  enables  him  to 
work  out  the  necessary  length  of  line. 

In  many  of  our  eastern  states  even, 
on  the  contrary,  the  word  trout  in  con- 
nection with  stream-fishing  conjures  up 
visions  of  alder  swamp  and  covert  so 
tangled  that  the  fly-fisherman  is  tempt- 
ed to  despair.  Through  a regretable  pol- 
icy, now  happily  being  reversed,  the 
nearby  waters,  with  clear  banks,  have 
been  denuded  of  their  game  fish ; so  that 
a trouting  expedition  must  be  under- 
taken with  great  difficulty. 

In  the  East,  the  angler  plans  a trip 
which  will  take  him  off  in  the  wilds,  so 
distant  from  civilization  that  he  must 
carry  “his  own"  with  him, — that  is,  if 
he  measures  success  in  sport  by  a fairly 
full  fish  - creel. 

In  the  West, 
one  may  luckily 
live  near  good 
fishing  territory. 

But  though  fish 
are  more  plentiful 
here  than  in  the 
more  settled  East, 
a trip  usually 
means  a string  of 
burroes  and  a 
journey  of  days. 

Reports  coming  in 
would  indicate 
that  the  spirit  of 
commercial  greed 
is  rapidly  strip- 
ping the  West 
also  of  its  fish 
and  game. 

After  two 
months,  then,  of 
Adirondack  fish- 
ing, it  was  with 
pleasure  that  an 
invitiation  to 
spend  a few  days 


on  a “civilized”  stream  was  accepted. 
The  giver  of  this  invitation  was  Mr.  John 
N.  Milnes,  president  of  the  Kenwood 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Jack,  as  he  is  called 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  know  him, 
is  a good  hunter,  and  an  enthusiastic 
angler.  Largely  through  his  efforts,  the 
suitable  waters  of  Madison  County, 
New  York,  are  thoroughly  stocked  every 
year,  so  that,  when  spring  brings  in  the 
opening  of  the  angling  season,  the  fish- 
erman is  sure  of  getting  “something.” 
The  number  of  trout — brown,  speck- 
led, and  rainbow — in  the  Cowasselon, 
Oneida  Creek,  and  Chittenango  Creek  is 
large  enough,  so  that  the  fly  fisherman 
may  whip  these  streams  during  almost 
any  part  of  the  season  with  but  a slight 
probability  of  drawing  a blank. 

OF  these  streams,  the  Cowasselon, 
running  with  many  windings  and 
turnings,  nearly  due  north,  is  the 
most  pleasurable  to  fish,  partly  because 
of  the  topography  of  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  Though  but  a mere 
brook,  under  twenty  feet  wide  in  most 
places,  it  contains  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able number  of  fish,  some  brown  trout 
running  up  to  five  pounds  in  weight.  Of 
course,  in  a stream  fished  so  assiduously, 
the  fish  are  shy  and  difficult  to  catch, 
but  that  merely  adds  to  the  sport. 

Partly  by  accident,  and  partly  by  de- 
sign, the  alternate  tangle  and  open  of 


the  brookside  furnish  an  environment 
ideal  for  the  continuance  of  good  fish- 
ing. No  fly-caster  is  ambitious  to  at- 
tempt the  tangle,  with  certainty  of  an 
interrupted  back  cast  and  danger  of 
smashing  tackle.  Rather  he  looks  for 
the  open  banks,  where  he  may  throw 
a long  line  without  danger  of  accident. 
A fish  taken  in  one  of  these  places 
leaves  a vacancy  which  is  only  tempor- 
ary, as  it  is  soon  replaced  by  one  from 
the  nearby  tangle. 

You  leave  Oneida  by  the  state  road 
running  south,  which  you  follow 
through  Merrillsville, — no  longer  by  a 
“state”  road, — up  to  within  a mile  or 
two  of  Siloam.  The  stream  rapidly  gets 
smaller  above  this  latter  village,  so  that 
from  Siloam  down  one  has  about  seven 
miles  of  fishable  water. 

Naturally,  the  larger  and  perhaps  less 
frequent  fish  are  found  in  the  lower 
reaches.  Most  of  us  who  fish  have  a 
canny  weakness  for  getting  fish,  and  so 
would  be  likely  to  try  the  upper  stretch- 
es, where  there  are  more'  trout,  but 
smaller  ones. 

The  brown  trout  grow  more  rapidly, 
and  consequently  are  able  to  have  their 
choice  of  locality  on  account  of  greater 
size  and  strength.  They  seem  to  prefer 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  lower  stream, 
and  the  brook  trout  are  relegated  to  the 
shallow  portions  of  the  upper  section. 
The  rainbows  are  of  comparatively  re- 
c e n t planting 
and  are  conse- 
quently still 
small.  They  are 
found  scattered 
throughout  the 
entire  course  of 
the  brook.  It 
will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe 
how  well  this  va- 
riety may  be  able 
to  hold  its  own 
with  the  brown 
trout,  when,  a 
few  years  permit 
a more  thorough 
observation. 

A t least  i n 
summer,  when 
the  stream  is  low 
and  the  water 
clear,  best  re- 
sults are  prob- 
ably obtained  by 
fishing  up- 
( CONTINUED  ON 
PAGE  221  ' 
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EARLY  FISHING  FOR  BROOK  TROUT 

ALTHOUGH  A CONFIRMED  FLY-FISHERMAN,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “TROUT  LORE”  ADMITS 
THAT  EARLY  IN  THE  SEASON  HE  EMPLOYS  “GARDEN  HACKLE”  TO  ADVANTAGE 

By  0.  W.  SMITH 


Undoubtedly  no  fish  will  ever 
quite  fill  the  place  of  the  trout, 
and  the  trout  par  excellence  is 
the  Eastern  brook  ti'out,  or  red  spots. 
Oh,  I make  no  quarrel  with  the  doughty 
rainbow  and  active  brown,  both  are 
good,  but  for  true  enjoyment  forever 
commend  me  to  the  little  streams  with 
their  highly  colored  denizens.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  the  Eastern  brook 
trout  ceases  to  be  found  in  wild  streams 
I will  be  inconsolable.  But  it  was  not 
to  write  especially  of  the  red-spots  that 
I sat  me  down,  rather,  as  my  title  indi- 
cates, of  trout-fishing — whatever  trout 
fishing  offers — in  early  spring. 

The  enticement  of  spring  is  very  real 
and  not  to  be  gainsayed.  I have  been 
an  “angling  editor”  for  a number  of 
years,  and  I have  noticed  that  by  mid- 


January  the  number  of  my  correspond- 
ents perceptibly  increases,  and  by 
mid-February  it  has  doubled;  from  then 
on  until  actual  fishing  begins  in  April, 
my  mail  is  very  heavy  indeed.  The 
burden  of  the  great  majority  of  letters 
is  tackle,  tackle,  tackle;  new  rods  and 
reels  are  wanted.  Some  are  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  expensive  dou- 
ble tapered  lines,  while  others  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious,  anxious  over  night, 
to  learn  the  gentle  art  of  fly-tying. 
Some,  too,  must  revamp  old  rods  and 
desire  to  know  how  best  to  set  about 
it.  Those  are  the  real  signs  of  spring 
to  me,  occurring  as  they  do  before  the 
first  prairie  horned  lark  is  seen  feed- 
ing in  the  highway,  or  even  the  chicka- 
dee down  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
changes  his  song  to  “Phoebe-e-e-e, 
phoebe-e-e-e.” 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  outfit,  from 
rod  to  fly-book,  and  yes,  worm-box,  is 
in  apple-pie  order.  The  rod  re-varn- 
ished after  every  loose  ferrule  has  been 
re-set  and  every  frayed  winding  re- 


placed; the  reels  carefully  gone  over, 
cleaned,  oiled  and  polished;  the  fly- 
book  thoroughly  looked  to,  worn  flies, 
flies  with  a history  relegated  to  the 
“Saints’-rest,”  while  reduced  stock  hat> 
been  replaced.  That  all  takes  time,  but 
oh,  it  is  rarest  fun : and  it  helps  to  while 
away  the  long  evenings,  the  longest  of 
the  whole  year,  those  at  the  birth  of  the 
season. 

While  I am  free  to  confess  that  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  where 
we  go  on  Opening  Day,  so  long  as  we  go, 
still  somewhat  different  tackle  is  re- 
quired for  the  varied  fishing  confront- 
ing one.  I can  conceive  of  a man  be- 
ing confronted  with  the  question,  the 
tremendous  question  of  worms  or  stay 
at  home.  My  position  on  the  matter 
is  too  well  known  to  reopen  here,  for 


I believe  a man  can  be  just  as 
good  a sportsman,  just  as  true  a 
disciple  of  Walton,  and  use  “garden 
hackle,”  as  when  employing  flies,  and 
I am  a confirmed  fly-fisher.  I never 
could  quite  understand,  and  am  slightly 
suspicious  of  the  arrogant  individual 
who  never  uses  anything  but  artificial 
flies  and  regards  a “wormer”  as  be- 
neath his  august  notice.  There  are 
streams,  little,  whimsical,  meandering 
brooklets,  where — but  peace. 

Fishing  the  Baby  Streams 

IN  my  estimation  there  is  no  trout- 
fishing that  can  compare  with  that 
found  on  the  baby  creeks,  I mean  in 
early  spring  when,  unless  the  season 
be  unusually  forward,  fishing  is  not 
very  good  anywhere.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  fishing  itself,  as  the  urge  of  spring, 
the  age-old  desire  to  get  close  to  the 
fragrant  earth  that  takes  us  afield. 
Not  every  angler  can  successfully  fish 
the  tiny  brooklets.  I sometimes  think 


the  baby-streams  fisher  is  born,  not 
educated.  I have  always  had  an  in- 
stinct for  the  little  creeklets.  I can 
fish  them,  and  take  enough  fish  to  odor- 
ize  the  fry-pan  even  on  Opening  Day. 
Yes,  on  such  streams  I use  worms,  and 
what  of  it?  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  throw  a fly,  so  tangled  are  they  with 
brush,  and  sometimes,  refuse.  Yet,  if 
you  will  understand  me,  there  is  more 
Outdoors  on  the  marge  of  such  a creek 
than  along  the  banks  of  many  an  im- 
posing river. 

I want  a rod  light  and  resilient  to  a 
fault  for  such  fishing,  though  it  must 
have  sufficient  back-bone  to  lift  the 
water  blossoms  out  by  main  strength 
and  awkwardness.  I carry  a landing 
net,  though  there  are  few  pools  on  such 
a stream  as  I have  in  mind  large 
enough,  with  sea-room  enough,  so  to 
speak,  to  employ  a landing-net;  never- 
theless, once  and  again,  the  landing- 
net,  which  people  said  I “carried  for 
looks,”  saved  me  a 3 and  a 3%  pound 
trout.  For,  and  do  not  forget  this, 
once  in  a while  those  little  streams  will 
present  the  understanding  fisherman 
with  record  fish. 

One  such  stream,  much  fished  by  me, 
located  within  stone’s  throw  of  a city 
of  55,000,  actually  within  two  miles  of 
a street  car  track,  presented  me  with 
several  fish  over  2 pounds  and  almost 
any  number  of  10-inch  sparklers.  I 
remember  one  day,  the  season  then 
opened  on  April  15th,  my  wife  and  I 
tramped  out  to  the  creek.  The  willow- 
cats  were  just  turning  yellow  while  the 
early  flowers  were  everywhere  mantling 
the  south-banks.  We  carried  a few 
worms  and  no  flies,  for  the  latter  would 
have  proven  utterly  unattractive,  and 
the  former  warranted  us  enough  fish 
for  lunch,  with  perhaps  a brace  or  two 
to  take  home  at  night.  I shall  never 
forget  the  day,  the  first  in  the  Open 
after  long  imprisonment.  The  red- 
spots  were  actually  crazy  for  worms. 
Every  little  pool  and  eddy  had  its  trout 
waiting  to  grab  at  the  offered  bait.  We 
had  to  be  on  the  job  every  instant,  or 
a snag  would  result. 

A brook  trout  will  lie  concealed  un- 
der overhanging  bank  or  beneath  a 
small  log,  ready  to  pounce  upon  a worm 
tossed  by  the  current  within  reach  of 
his  hiding  place.  And  I would  have  the 
reader  notice  that  “tossed  by  the  cur- 
rent,” for  that  is  simulating  nature 
and  therefore  regarded  by  the  fish  with 
little  or  no  suspicion.  Do  not  “plop” 
your  bait  down  right  in  front  of  the 
log  or  other  lurking  place;  that  is  not 
Nature’s  way,  and  all  else  being  equal, 
the  angler  who  duplicates  Dame  Nature 
wins  the  fish.  When  handling  flies,  I 
prefer  to  have  the  feathers  thrown  into 
the  face  of  the  fish  by  the  current,  for, 
if  you  notice,  fish  rise  to  the  fly  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a hundred  as  it  floats 
to  them  on  the  water.  Therefore  the 


A bad  tangle  but  there  are  trout  here 
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dry-fly  method,  all  else  being  equal, 
should  be  the  more  scientific  and  suc- 
cessful way  of  casting  “artificial  pre- 
sentments.” This  learning  how  to  cir- 
cumvent the  sly  creek  denizens  is  a fas- 
cinating and  all-inclusive  study.  Many 
a spring-angler,  and  summer  fisherman 
too  for  that  matter,  thinks  that  all  there 
is  to  angling  is  to  “drown  a worm”  or 
idly  drag  a bunch  of  colored  feathers 
back  and  forth  over  a pool. 

On  that  little  stream  of  which  I was 
writing  a moment  ago,  I will  defy  any- 
one to  find  a single  spot  in  half  a mile 
of  water  where  he  can  insinuate  a fly. 
For  many  a space  it  was  just  poking 
the  tip  of  the  rod  through  a little  open- 
ing in  the  brush,  dropping  the  worm 
into  the  water  and  allowing  the  current 
to  sweep  it  off  under  the  bank  or  ob- 
struction, where  it  was  a safe  wager 
that  a red-spot  was  waiting  for  it.  A 
quick  jerk  to  set  the  hook,  a backing 
out  with  the  trout  dangling,  and  curses 
or  rejoicing  as  the  maneuver  succeeded 
or  failed.  Believe  me,  we  had  many  a 
wrenching  experience.  I want  to  add 
that  Job  had  nothing  on  the  man  who 
can  fish  such  a stream  all  day  and  not 
“tear  things.” 


ENOUGH  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
for  such  fishing,  tackle  must  be  of 
the  best.  The  rod  should  be  as 
well  built  and  perfect  a tool  as  one  can 
secure ; no  less  perfect  in  build  and 
action  than  would  be  required  for  fly- 
fishing. The  reel,  too,  should  be  the  fly- 
fisher’s  single  action  winch,  and  the 
line  a level,  enameled  silk  to  properly 
balance  the  rod.  I have  come  to  make 
no  difference  in  my  tackle  for  worm 
fishing  and  fly  fishing,  I mean  on  the 
smaller  streams.  Anyway  I do  not 
use  worms  after  the  first  rise  of  in- 
sects, save  on  such  little  creeks  as  can 
not  be  flecked  with  the  feathers;  and 
I seldom  fish  them  after  fly-fishing 
reaches  perfection,  having  a penchant 
for  the  latter  method.  I have  gone  to 
the  brushy  worm  and  ’hopper  streams 
now  and  again  just  for  a change,  or  for 
a mess  of  fish  when  heavy  rains  ren- 
dered fly-fishing  on  real  rivers  out  of 
the  question. 

One  reason  I prefer  the  little  whim- 
sical brooklets  is  because  I am  nearer 
the  Out-o’-Doors,  so  to  speak,  the  tag- 
olders  and  willows  all  but  touching 
overhead,  and  tempting  the  early  birds 
to  perch  close  to  us  as  we  fish  away. 


I once  had  a Maryland  yellowthroat 
alight  on  my  rod  as  I poked  it  through 
the  brush.  Needless  to  add  after  that 
“blessing”  I took  a good  red-spot.  On 
our  northern  streams  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  to  hear  the  spring  song  of 
the  white-throat,  which  in  itself  is  ex- 
cuse enough  for  going  fishing  on  Open- 
ing Day.  Always  one  can  play  with  the 
little  creeks  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Their  little  rapids  and  miniature  water- 
falls urge  you  to  intimate  association, 
while  those  of  real  grown  up  trout 
streams  warn  you  with  no  uncertain 
voice  that  undue  familiarity  will  be  re- 
sented and  fraught  with  peril. 

One  knows  instantly  whether  or  not 
a hooked  fish  is  a red-spot  or  a rain- 
bow, indeed  one  does  not  need  to  wait 
for  the  hooking  to  discover  the  iden- 
tity of  the  fish;  their  methods  of  tak- 
ing the  bait  or  fly  are  so  different. 
Someone  has  described  the  rainbow’s 
nibbling  as,  “take-and-spit”,  which  is 
not  half  bad.  They  always  remind  me 
of  a cat  attempting  to  eat  a bit  of  hot 
meat,  though  of  course  the  head  shak- 
ings are  physically  impossible.  How 
they  dash  at  the  bait  or  fly!  Tossing  it 
(continued  on  page  226) 


SOME  NOTES  ON  FLY  FISHING 

GOOD  CASTING  IS  A VERY  NECESSARY  ADJUNCT  TO  GOOD  FLY  FISH- 
ING BUT  GOOD  CASTING  OF  ITSELF  IS  NOT  GOOD  FLY  FISHING 

By  V1RGINIUS 


PERHAPS  the  best  test  of  how  ex- 
pert a fly  fisherman  is  commences 
the  instant  his  fly  touches  the 
water.  -Good  casting  is  a very  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  good  fly  fishing,  but 
good  casting  of  itself  is  not  good  fly 
fishing.  One  may  be  a perfect  caster, 
and  yet  not  be  an  expert  fly  fisherman, 
while  one  cannot  be  an  expert  fly  fish- 
erman unless  one  is  a splendid  caster. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  angler  is 
an  accomplished  fly  caster.  He  has,  in 
other  words,  the  ability  to  lay  a 
straight  line,  and  drop  his  fly  lightly 
on  the  water  within  a matter  of  a few 
inches  of  the  spot  he  aims  at.  If  he 
has  good  control  of  his  fly  when  it  is 
forty  to  fifty  feet  away  from  him,  1 
should  consider  him  a long-distance 
fisherman.  Except  under  most  extra- 
ordinary conditions  the  use  of  more 
than  fifteen  yards  of  line  denotes  un- 
wise, fishing — even  though  it  may  be 
evidence  of  beautiful  casting.  The 
greater  one’s  knowledge  of  a stream, 
the  shorter  line  it  is  possible  to  use; 
when  one  is  familiar  with  the  rocks 
and  holes,  he  understands  the  best 
method  for  approaching  any  given  fish. 
If,  however,  he  is  a stranger  to  the 
stream,  he  must  go  more  slowly,  feel- 
ing out  the  water  ahead  of  him  with  a 
longer  line,  and  watching  every  surface 
indication  of  what  the  bottom  may  be. 

There  are  only  two  methods,  as  far 
as  I know,  of  fishing  with  a dry  fly; 
one  is  to  fish  it  floating,  and  the  other 
is  to  fish  it  submerged.  When  I say 
dry  fly,  I refer  to  the  style  of  the  fly — 
as  opposed  to  the  style  in  which  a wet 


Virginius  playing  a big  rainbow  on  a 
two-ounce  rod 

fly  is  tied.  The  dry  fly  is  tied  with 
divided  upright  wings,  and,  in  general, 
bears  far  more  resemblance  to  the 
natural  insect  than  the  wet  fly  does. 

Whether  the  dry  fly  be  fished  wet 
or  dry,  it  must  be  fished  upstream;  and 
it  must  be  given  absolutely  no  motion 
by  the  angler.  Although  there  is  more 
pleasure  to  be  gained  from  fishing  a 
floating  fly,  there  are  times  when  a sub- 


merged dry  fly,  allowed  to  come  down 
with  the  current,  with  no  hint  of  drag — 
in  other  words,  handled  exactly  as 
though  it  were  floating — will  take  mor» 
fish. 

When  using  a fly  tied  dry  fly  style, 
always  attempt  to  imitate  the  natural 
insect — otherwise  use  wet  flies. 

To  my  mind  every  angler  should  try 
to  have  some  more  or  less  definite  the- 
ory concerning  the  use  of  flies;  even 
though  his  theory  may  not  be  correct, 
it  at  least  gives  him  something  to  build 
on.  What  more  hopeless  feeling  is 
there  than  to  go  on  the  stream  with 
no  idea  as  to  what  fly  to  use  next  in 
case  your  first  choice  will  not  raise  a 
fish.  Of  course  there  are  some  men 
who  never  use  but  the  one  fly — fish  or 
no  fish;  they  are  fortunate  indeed.  The 
large  majority,  however,  rely  on  an 
assortment  of  patterns,  which  adds  a 
little  interest  to  the  game  which  per- 
haps the  one  fly-man  misses.  The  lat- 
ter uses  different  sizes  of  his  pattern, 
and  relies  on  them  and  his  method  of 
fishing  his  fly  to  cover  all  contingencies. 

I have  already  said  that  the  dry  tty 
should  only  be  used  in  imitating  a natu- 
ral fly.  I want  to  say  also  that  it 
should  be  used  only  in  imitating  a 
perfect  natural  fly — as  against  the  im- 
perfect fly  which  has  not  yet  spread 
its  wings.  This  leaves  the  imitation  of 
the  imperfect  fly  to  the  wet  fly,  which, 
when  properly  tied,  and  drawn  through 
the  water  correctly,  to  my  mind,  cov- 
ers this  field  nicely.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  flies  now  on  the  market,  made 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  229) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 


MAY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS 
IT  E who  is  abroad  these  bright  May  days  sees 
*1  many  interesting  things.  Weeks  ago  the  snakes 
were  seen  coiled  up  in  warm  sheltered  spots  en- 
joying the  grateful  warmth  of  the  sun.  Now  most 
of  the  summer  bird  residents  have  come  again,  and 
some  of  them  are  already  building  their  nests.  The 
ivory,  brown-dotted  eggs  of  the  phoebe  bird  have 
been  resting  for  a week  or  more  in  their  cradle 
on  the  piazza  pillar;  robins  are  plastering  their 
new-built  homes;  bluejays  and  a hundred  other 
sorts  of  birds  are  carrying  building  material  about, 
while  in  the  gnarled  old  apple  tree  in  the  fence 
row  the  bluebird  warbles  to  his  mate,  sitting  in  a 
hole  in  the  rotten  branch  below.  Among  the  birds 
and  the  small  mammals  this  is  a time  of  activity 
and  much  may  be  seen  and  much  learned  by  him 
who  will  use  his  eyes.  Acts  by  this  animal  or  that 
which,  to  the  unobservant  or  the  uninstructed,  are 
meaningless,  may  have  a profound  interest  for  the 
trained  observer. 

Few  recreations  are  more  delightful  than  to 
wander  abroad  over  the  fields  or  through  lanes  or 
woods  where  now  the  ground  begins  to  be  carpeted 
with  wild  flowers,  to  learn  to  know  the  flowers, 
and  to  observe  the  ways  of  the  birds.  This  is  a 
time  of  hurry  and  work  for  the  student  of  botany, 
who  finds  the  plants  blooming  for  him  more  rapid- 
ly than  he  can  identify  them.  It  is  a time  when 
all  of  us  wish  to  be  abroad. 

Most  of  the  birds  are  now  in  full  song,  and  their 
melody  is  often  confusing  to  the  ear — so  many 
songs  are  heard  at  once.  From  some  piece  of  wood- 
land not  far  away  may  be  heard  now  and  then  the 
dull  boom  of  the  drumming  partridge,  the  strokes 
slow  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  in  speed  un- 
til the  thunderous  roar  at  last  dies  away  to  silence. 
Vainly — unless  you  are  a trained  woodsman — shall 
you  strive  to  creep  up  to  the  mating  bird  and  see 
him  as  he  sounds  his  call.  Perhaps,  if  the  day  is 
dull  and  gray  and  misty,  as  you  sit  on  a hillside 


watching  the  birch  sprouts  and  surrounding  shrub- 
bery for  warblers,  you  may  see  coming  toward  you 
a bird  whose  appearance  for  a moment  will 
puzzle  you.  He  seems  to  fly  uncertainly  as  he 
comes,  and  tips  and  turns,  while  the  downward 
curved  points  of  his  wings  suggest  the  ducks  of 
your  winter  shooting;  but  when  he  passes  you  the 
mystery  is  revealed,  for  the  long  bill,  the  great 
head  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  bird  seen  in 
profile  show  you  that  a woodcock  has  flown  by. 
You  rejoice  that  at  least  one  brood  is  to  be  raised 
near  home,  and  for  a moment  your  thoughts  fly 
forward  to  the  crisp  days  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, so  different  from  these  soft  airs. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 

rT  HE  world  is  poorer  for  the  loss  of  John  Bur- 
1 roughs,  who  died  March  29th,  almost  eighty- 
four  years  old. 

Beginning  life  as  a school  teacher,  and  later  be- 
coming a treasury  clerk  and  then  a national  bank 
examiner,  John  Burroughs  many  years  ago  retired 
to  his  place  on  the  Hudson  and  devoted  his  time  to 
literature  and  to  farming. 

Kindly,  observant,  sympathetic  in  spirit,  yet 
always  simple  and  direct,  his  writings  have  a pecu- 
liar charm.  In  this  country  not  many  books  are 
more  familiar  or  more  admired  than  his  “Wake 
Robin,”  “Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,”  and  “The  Ways 
of  Nature.”  Few  men  have  written  so  much  as 
he,  and  few  with  such  simplicity  and  beauty.  His- 
work  continued  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  harness,  as  we  all  would  wish  to  die. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  widely  known  and  greatly 
beloved.  His  gentle  nature  saw  and  enjoyed  the 
good  in  all  the  children  and  men  and  women  he  met, 
however  diverse  their  characters.  With  naturalists 
and  outdoor  men  he  had  most  in  common,  and 
former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  John 
Muir  were  his  old  and  valued  friends. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  a lover  of  life  and  of  natural 
life,  and  his  was  the  gift  of  telling  in  forceful  yet 
tender  language  of  the  beautiful  things  that  he  saw 
in  living  nature  and  the  inspiring  thoughts  that 
came  to  him  about  it.  His  love  of  life  included  the 
plants,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  animals, 
and  his  fellowmen.  To  all  these  he  did  good  by  his 
clear  and  sympathetic  explanations  of  the  relations 
of  each  to  the  other.  Most  of  all,  he  aided  his  fel- 
lowmen by  showing  to  them  the  wonders  that  exist 
all  about  them  in  the  natural  world — wonders  to 
which  so  many  of  them  are  blind.  He  was  thus  a 
potent  educational  force.  This  influence  will  long 
endure  and  he  will  long  live  and  be  helpful  in  his 
works. 

Mr.  Burroughs  had  measured  out  more  than  the 
full  snan  of  man’s  life — yet  in  a way  he  seemed  one 
of  the  immortals,  and  we  never  thought  of  him  as 
likely  to  die.  His  death  now  causes  a sense  of  sad- 
ness and  loss  all  over  the  land. 


TO  BEAUTIFY  HIGHWAYS 
'THE  desirability  of  protecting  and  making  beau- 
1 tiful  the  highways  of  the  country  is  obvious.  Over 
these  highways  are  continually  passing  great  num- 
bers of  people  whose  pleasure  is  added  to  or  less- 
ened according  to  the  excellence  of  the  road  and  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings.  The  effort  now  being 
made  in  California  and  Oregon  to  protect  the  giant 
redwoods  which,  in  so  many  places,  shade  and  beau- 
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tify  the  splendid  drives  for  which  California  is  be- 
coming famous,  is  in  part  in  the  hands  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature,  which  body  and  California’s  gov- 
ernor will,  it  is  hoped,  before  long  act  wisely  on  it. 

But  this  movement  is  not  confined  to  California. 
It  is  becoming  a live  issue  in  many  places  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
taken  hold  of  it  with  interest  and  energy.  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Highways  has  announced 
its  intention  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  trees 
along  the  highway — and  not  only  the  destruction 
of  trees  but  their  unnecessary  mutilation.  The 
work  of  caring  for  these  trees  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department;  and  public  utility  companies, 
such  as  telephone,  telegraph  or  power  concerns, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  cut  trees  without  permis- 
sion and,  when  such  permission  is  given,  may  re- 
move only  those  branches  which  must  be  taken 
away  to  permit  the  transmission  of  the  current. 
Such  utility  companies  have  expressed  themselves 
as  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  good  purpose  of 
the  Department  and  promised  to  co-operate  with  it. 

The  good  work  in  this  direction  was  initiated  in 
California  by  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League, 
known  for  its  splendid  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
tection of  these  giant  trees;  while  in  Canada  the 
forestry  branch  of  the  Dominion  government  has 
charge  of  the  movement. 

The  growth  of  the  feeling  in  behalf  of  protection 
of  natural  things  is  most  gratifying.  Only  recently 
it  was  actively  expressed  in  the  determination  by 
the  public  to  see  that  the  national  parks  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  people  for  the  use  of  the  people. 


DISAPPEARING  WILD  FLOWERS 

IT  is  often  said  that  civilization  and  improvements 
have  nothing  in  common  with  natural  things  and 
that,  as  the  occupation  of  a region  advances,  nature 
moves  backward,  and  finally  disappears.  We  see 
many  examples  of  the  truth  of  such  statements. 
Yet  the  reason  that  they  are  many  is  more  because 
people  act  without  thinking  of  the  results  of  their 
actions,  than  because  improvement  and  nature  are 
in  conflict.  The  average  American  is  heedless  of 
the  future;  he  thinks  but  little  of  anything  except 
his  immediate  object,  and  is  careless  of  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows.  So,  acting  only  on  his  whims,  he 
is  selfishly  destructive  of  life  and  beauty. 

When  the  first  warm  days  come  in  spring  and 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  the  city  people  who  can 
get  out  into  the  country  tear  up  with  shocking 
thoughtlessness  the  blossoms  scattered  so  lavishly 
about  them,  and  which  make  the  country  beauti- 
ful, carry  them  for  a little  while  and  then,  when 
they  begin  to  wilt  and  fade,  throw  them  away  and 
perhaps  after  a short  interval  load  themselves  up 
with  other  blossoms  as  beautiful  and  as  short-lived. 

Though  the  crime  thus  perpetrated  is  one  of  ig- 
norance, it  is  no  less  a crime;  and  though  done 
without  malice  it  is  still  an  injury  to  other  people 
who  might  have  enjoyed  the  sight  and  smell  of 
these  flowers,  now  dead.  In  many  places  the  re- 
sult of  this  thoughtlessness  has  been  that  some  of 
our  most  beautiful  wild  flowers  have  become  ex- 
tinct. Many  of  the  destroyers,  too,  not  satisfied 
with  plucking  the  flowers  or  tearing  off  the 
branches  from  the  shrubs  and  trees,  pull  up  the 
smaller  plants  by  the  roots  and  thus  complete  their 
destruction. 

Happily,  these  matters  today  interest  many  more 


people  than  formerly  they  did.  Forest  and  Stream 
has  been  writing  about  this  evil  for  many  years, 
and  many  societies  for  the  protection  of  wild  flow- 
ers have  been  formed.  More  work  must  be  done  to 
protect  plant  life  and  the  work  of  education  must 
be  pushed  further  and  further.  Already  some 
states  have  put  on  their  statute  books  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  plants.  The  extermination  of  trailing  ar- 
butus in  many  points  in  Connecticut  led  to  some 
such  action  as  this,  and  a recent  Maryland  law 
forbids  the  removal  of  plants  or  even  the  plucking 
of  a wild  flower  unless  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  premises  has  been  had,  or  the  owner 
is  personally  present.  A fine  and  possible  imprison- 
ment are  the  punishments  for  such  a misdemeanor. 

Far  more  useful  than  punishment,  however,  is 
a little  gentle  talk,  an  explanation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  flowers  and  the  danger  of  their  extermina- 
tion. Most  children,  and  indeed  most  adults,  act 
purely  from  lack  of  thought  and  would  readily  re- 
spond to  a little  talk  and  a little  persuasion.  Yet 
the  thoughtless  selfishness  that  animates  boys  and 
young  men  who  go  out  in  winter  to  tear  up  the 
ground  pine,  the  wintergreen  and  the  green  moss 
for  purposes  of  sale,  is  hard  to  forgive,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ignorant  destruction 
wrought  by  the  mother  and  her  brood  of  children 
who  get  into  the  country  in  spring. 

The  beauty — even  the  sacredness — of  wild  flow- 
ers ought  to  be  a part  of  the  education  of  every 
child. 


A NATIVE  DINNER 

rT'HE  great  State  of  North  Dakota  is  now  famous. 

A At  some  cost  to  herself  she  is  teaching  the 
country  at  large  lessons  which  are  more  or  less 
needed. 

A lesson  to  be  learned  from  some  residents  of  her 
capital  is  of  another  sort  and  may  be  pleasant  and 
profitable.  There  has  been  established  there  a so- 
ciety of  nature  lovers  and  naturalists  who,  under 
the  title,  “Friends  of  Our  Native  Wild  Life,”  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with,  and  to  preserve,  the  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  plants  of  the  locality  about  Bismarck. 

This  town,  situated  on  the  border  of  the  high 
prairie  just  above  the  bottom  of  the  Missouri 
River,  offers  very  favorable  opportunities  for  na- 
ture study,  and  these  opportunities  are  being  used 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Bismarck  is  still  found 
much  of  the  wild  life  of  the  high  northern  plains, 
though  the  larger  forms,  to  be  sure,  disappeared 
long  ago.  Still,  many  native  birds  and  smaller 
animals  exist,  the  plant  life,  except  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  city,  is  little  changed,  and  many 
of  the  cultivated  plants — corn,  beans  and  squashes 
— that  have  been  raised  by  the  Indians  since  pre- 
historic times  are  still  grown  there. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Our  Native  Wild  Life,  at  a monthly  meeting,  gave  a 
native  dinner  at  which  all  the  foods  on  the  menu 
were  those  indigenous  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  dinner  was  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  de- 
rivation and  history  of  the  various  items  of  the 
menu ; and  this  discussion  brought  out  much  in- 
formation which,  to  all  the  diners  was  of  great  in- 
terest and,  to  most  of  them,  entirely  new. 

. This  method  of  arousing  interest  in  local  natural 
history  matters  is  unusual  and  seems  worthy  the 
attention  of  other  naturalists’  societies. 


WEIRD  NATURE  SOUNDS  AT  NIGHT 

NEARLY  ALL  SPECIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  ON  RARE  OCCASIONS  GIVE 
UTTERANCE  TO  NOTES  THAT  ARE  ENTIRELY  ASIDE  FROM  THE  NORMAL 

By  F.  AND  A.  BROOKS 


WE  presume  that  almost  every  per- 
son who  has  spent  much  time  in 
wild  fox-ested  regions  has  heard 
at  night  unusual  animal  notes  that  have 
been  somewhat  puzzling.  Nearly  all 
species  of  birds  and  mammals  on  rare 
occasions  give  utterance,  or  create  in 
some  way,  notes  or  sounds  that  are 
entirely  aside  from  the  normal.  Some 
groups,  such  as  the  owls  and  foxes,  are 
peculiarly  given  to  vocal  aberrations  that 
tend  to  disturb  or  mystify  the  camper  or 
tramper  in  solitary  places.  The  un- 
initiated, and,  sometimes,  the  seasoned 
woodsman  will  be  startled  in  dark  woods 
by  voices  that  are,  temporarily  at  least, 
inexplicable.  Investigation  may  fur- 
nish an  easy  and  simple  explanation  of 
the  disturbing  sound,  and,  again,  inves- 
tigation may  be  impossible  or  fruitless 
and  the  sound  may  haunt  the  hearer  for 
years,  furnishing  one  of  those  charmed 
mysteries  which  the  nature  lover  learns 
to  expect  from  forest  solitudes.  We 
have  sometimes  met  intelligent  woods- 
men who  hold  hazy  ideas  that  certain 
forests  in  which  they  have  camped  are 
tenanted  by  unseen  and  unknown  forms 
of  animal  life  that  on  rare  occasions  give 
voice  'at  night  to 
weird  cries  that 
may  never  be  ex- 
plained. Such 
beliefs  are  no 
doubt  born  of  the 
nvystery  of  the 
night  and  of  the 
deep  woods  com- 
bined with  the 
little-known  vo- 
cal possibilities 
of  certain  birds 
and  mammals. 

The  writers 
can  recall  several 
stories  and  per- 
sonal experiences 
which  illustrate 
both  explained 
and  unexplained 
sounds  heard  at 
night  in  solitary 
places.  In  some 
cases  a very  little 
investigation  revealed  only  “friendly 
guide-posts,”  but,  in  other  instances, 
our  failure  to  find  the  sources  of  the 
sounds  leave  us  still  in  doubt  as  to  their 
authors. 

ON  a certain  occasion  one  of  the 
writers  was  overtaken  by  night 
in  a wild,  sparsely  inhabited,  for- 
est country.  As  darkness  was  falling 


the  dim  outline  of  a deserted  cabin  was 
distinguished  near  to  the  trail  and  an 
investigation  disclosed  a dry  place 
within  in  which  to  sleep.  Near  morn- 
ing the  sleeper  was  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  loud,  cat-like  wails,  coming, 
apparently,  from  somewhere  in  the 
woods  not  far  away.  The  sounds  were 
not  unlike  the  midnight  caterwauling 
of  our  familiar,  backyard  musician,  but 
were  wilder,  clearer  and  many  times 
louder.  The  series  of  three  or  four 
cries  were  repeated  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  there  was  no  more  sleep  for 
the  camper,  who  pondered  over  the 
strange  voice  until  daylight  permitted 
him  to  go  forth  in  search  of  its  origin. 
Within  five  minutes  he  had  learned 
that  nearby  was  the  clearing  of  a set- 
tler whose  poultry  flock  included  a trio 
of  peafowls,  the  cock  of  which  was 
roosting  in  a treetop  tand  had  been  in- 
nocently sounding  his  morning  carol. 

Camping  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances in  a deserted  lumberman’s 
cabin,  a friend  of  ours  slept  on  a pile 
of  hay  beneath  a low  window.  During 
the  night  he  was  awakened  by  a 
crunching,  wheezy  sound,  and,  opening 


his  eyes,  he  looked  upward  at  a pecu- 
liarly-shaped, moving  object  that  ap- 
peared just  ready  to  drop  upon  his  face. 
The  creature  seemed  suspended  in  mid 
air  only  a few  feet  above  and  vibrated 
with  a slow  movement,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  a mouthy  sound,  as  though  in 
anticipation  of  the  human  feast  it  was 
about  to  enjoy.  Startled  into  full 
wakefulness,  the  camper  soon  discerned 


by  the  dim  moonlight  that  he  was 
viewing  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  head 
of  a cow  thrust  through  the  open  win- 
dow for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
hay  that  composed  his  bed. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  with  a 
party  camping  beneath  an  overhanging 
rock  in  an  extensive  forest  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  Our  provisions  were 
stored  in  a rude  cupboard  formed  of  a 
stack  of  small  wooden  boxes  near  the 
place  where  members  of  the  party  slept. 
Every  night  some  one  or  more  of  the 
party  would  hear  issuing  from  the  cup- 
board a subdued,  musical,  drum-like 
roll,  or  tattoo,  altogether  unlike  any 
forest  sound  with  which  we  were  famil- 
iar. We  discussed  the  sound  frequent- 
ly, mentioning  night-singing  insects 
and  batrachians,  fluttering  sounds  of 
wind-blown  leaves  or  splinters  of  wood 
and  various  other  possible  causes,  but 
dismissed  all  proffered  explanations  as 
improbable  or  impossible.  Camp  was 
broken  with  the  origin  of  the  sound 
unexplained.  Years  afterward,  while 
investigating  the  feeding  habits  of  mice 
and  moles,  we  captured  several  white- 
footed mice  and 
kept  them  con- 
fined in  a roomy 
cage.  One  even- 
ing two  males 
were  observed  in 
a contest  over  the 
possession  of  a 
nut  kernel.  While 
thus  engaged  one 
of  them  suddenly 
extended  its  front 
foot  to  a resonant 
splinter  project- 
ing from  the 

frame  of  the  cage 
and  beat  a rapid 
and  ringing  roll, 

which  was  the 

exact  counterpart 
of  the  sound  we 
had  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the 

cupboard  at  the 

camp  under  the 

rock.  We  then  recalled  that  mice  had 

made  nightly  raids  on  the  provisions  in 
the  cupboard  and  the  origin  of  the 
sound  we  had  heard  there  was  ex- 

plained. 

I 

ONE  spring  evening,  just  after 

nightfall,  one  of  us  was  walking 
along  the  border  of  a woodland. 
Suddenly  a heavy,  gasping  sound,  like 


A White-footed  Mouse  was  observed  to  extend  a front  foot  and  beat  a rapid 
tattoo  on  a resonant  splinter  of  wood 


Two  barred  owls  were  observed  making  short  flights  over  the  swamp  uttering  strange  gasping  notes 


that  of  some  large  animal  in  labored 
breathing,  came  from  within  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  The  first  thought  was 
that  a straying  cow  or  horse  had  suf- 
fered some  accident  and  was  breathing 
its  last.  The  point  from  which  the 
sound  proceeded  was  approached  but 
the  dim  light  disclosed  nothing  but  tree 
trunks  and  low  bushes.  Presently  the 
startling  gasp  came  again,  this  time 
from  another  position.  Approach  was 
again  attempted,  which  resulted  in  an- 
other change  of  position  of  the  source 
of  the  sound.  Evidently  the  author  of 
it  was  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Closer  attention  proved  that  the  sound 
was  different  from  that  likely  to  be 
made  by  any  large  animal  in  distress, 
and  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
creature,  domestic  or  wild,  that  was 
known  to  inhabit  that  region.  A warn- 
ing shout  was  sent  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  followed  a little  later  by  a 
charge  of  shot,  after  which  the  sound 
ceased.  Several  years  afterward  we 
were  camping  in  early  spring  at  the 
edge  of  an  extensive  swamp  or  glade 
well  up  in  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
One  evening  just  at  twilight  we  were 
walking  along  the  border  of  the  glade 
when  suddenly  a sound,  or  gasp,  like  a 
brief  exhaust  from  a steam  pump,  came 
from  among  the  tall  ferns  and  cat-tails 
in  the  swamp  below.  The  sound  seemed 
identical  with  that  heard  before  at  the 
border  of  the  woodland.  Looking  close- 
ly, we  observed  two  barred  owls  making 


short  flights  near  to  the  ground  and  fre- 
quently approaching  each  other  in  a 
threatening  manner.  Evidently  they 
were  rival  males.  At  intervals  one  of 
them  would  give  voice  to  that  unearthly 
gasping  note,  which,  varied  as  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  barred  owl  is,  neither 
of  us  had  ever  suspected  was  within  the 
vocal  range  of  that  bird. 

QUITE  rarely  the  common  cottontail 
rabbit  when  startled  at  night  will 
utter  a shrill  whistle  which  many 
persons  do  not  recognize;  and  there  is 
sometimes  heard  from  the  woods  in  chill 
February  evenings  and  nights  a long- 
drawn,  hollow  trill  which  we  have  heard 
attributed  variously  to  the  rabbit,  rac- 
coon and  screech  owl.  Undoubtedly  the 
screech  owl  is  the  author  of  this  note, 
yet  we  have  been  informed  by  experi- 
enced woodsmen  that  they  have  wit- 
nessed a rabbit  uttering  the  same  sound. 

It  seems  that  many  birds  and  mam- 
mals hold  in  reserve  certain  notes  that 
are  used  only  on  rare  occasions  or  under 
stress  of  unusually  exciting  influences. 
It  is  possible  for  a person  to  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  woods  covering 
many  years  and  still  not  be  familiar 
with  all  the  vocal  possibilities  of  even 
our  commonest  wild  creatures.  The 
robin  and  chewink  occasionally  puzzle 
us  with  a new  song.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  when  even  our  home  wood- 
lots  are  made  romantic  by  wild  night 
voices  with  which  we  are  entirely  un- 


acquainted and  which  sound  strange. 

Years  ago  an  old  hunter-naturalist 
related  to  us  that  one  night  in  the 
“early  days”  he  was  following  a trail 
that  led  through  a dense  forest  toward 
his  camp.  He  was  suddenly  startled  to 
hear  a musical,  tinkling  note,  not  unlike 
the  sound  of  a little  bell,  coming  from 
the  trail  ahead.  As  he  moved  forward 
the  tinkling  sound  also  moved,  remain- 
ing about  the  same  distance  in  advance 
•and  continuing  for  about  half  an  hour. 
He  knew  there  was  no  domestic  crea- 
ture within  many  miles,  and  that  the 
sound  must  come  from  some  form  of 
wild  life,  whether  bird  or  beast  he  could 
not  guess.  In  a long  life  spent  mostly 
in  the  woods  he  never  heard  a similar 
sound  and  could  only  conjecture  that  it 
might  have  been  made  by  a red  fox, 
“for,”  said  he,  “a  red  fox,  when  it  tries, 
can  make  about  any  sort  of  sound  that 
it  wants  to”. 

THE  writers  never  think  of  mysteri- 
ous night  sounds  without  recalling 
that  piercing,  long-drawn  scream 
that  awakened  them  at  2 p.  m.  in  their 
camp  at  “Devil’s  Retreat”  on  October  8, 
1897.  Long  experience  in  the  woods  had 
made  us  familiar  with  the  general  vocal 
li  itations  of  such  creatures  as  owls, 
foxes  and  wild  cats.  This  was  the  voice 
of  something  different,  just  what  we  do 
not  know  since  the  panther  is  supposed 
to  have  been  extinct  at  the  time  within 
(continued  on  page  220) 
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A TAKE-DOWN  CANOE  RUNWAY 

AVERY  handy  adjunct  to  the  camp 
of  a canoeist  is  a runway  that 
can  be  taken  apart  and  trans- 
ported easily.  It  can  be  made  very  sim- 
ply and  inexpensively. 

The  total  length  may  vary  according 
to  the  hbight  of  the  river  or  lake  bank. 
Extra  sections  can  be  made  and  hooked 
up  on  the  land  end  of  the  runway,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  leave  the  canoe  or  ca- 
noes on  the  track  over  night. 

The  main  idea  being  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  easily  pull  a canoe  up  on  the  bank 
and  unload  it. 

It  is  especially  valuable  if  the  canoe 
loads  are  heavy  and  the  landing  place 
is  rough  and  high. 

The  wooden  Sides  are  made  of  best 
long  grain  yellow  pine  containing  as  few 
knots  as  possible. 

The  sides,  or  main  frame  pieces, 
should  be  selected  from  long  grained 
wood  and  should  be  solid.  They  are 
held  in  position  by  iron  rods  which  have 
a separator  sleeve,  and  half-spool  roll- 
ers, which  are  held  in  position  by  thrust 
washers  and  cotter  pins. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


The  stakes  are  driven  down  so  the 
lower  end  of  the  frame  will  be  under 
water  to  proper  depth.  The  lower  rod 
should  have  a roller  all  the  way  across 
so  canoe  keel  will  start  up  readily  and 
be  steered  against  it  easily  by  the 
painter. 

The  rods  can  be  procured  from  any 


The  two  main  points,  as  at  B,  show 
the  section  of  frame  held  in  place  at  the 
proper  angle  by  driving  in  oak  stakes, 
size  about  2"  x 3"  x 4'-0  to  6'-0". 

Make  two  side  plates  of  light  plate 
brass.  The  square  loops  over  them 
make  a strong  support  for  the  stakes. 
The  stakes  each  have  a %"  hole  bored 
through  center  4%"  from  the  top, 
through  which  a pin  is  slipped  after 
frame  is  set  over  the  stakes. 


blacksmith.  They  are  %"  diameter  by 
overall  width  of  run.  Headed  on  one 
end  with  washer,  the  other  end  is 
threaded  and  drilled  for  pin  holes.  The 
spools  can  be  obtained  from  some  spin- 
ning mill  which  uses  these  large  spools 
for  cotton  spinning. 

Cut  them  in  half  and  smooth  large 
ends  with  sand  paper.  The  separators 
shown  allow  enough  clearance  for  spools 
so  they  will  revolve  smoothly  on  the 


rods.  They  are  held  in  place  by  a thrust 
washer  and  cotter  pin.  The  outside  lock 
nut  and  washer  are  also  protected  by 
cotter  pins. 

The  sections  are  bolted  together  with 
%"  bolts.  This  arrangement  makes  the 
runway  frame  easy  to  take  down  and 
can  be  carried  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
noe. The  wood  should  be  filled  and  var- 
nished with  best  spar  varnish.  The 
iron  work  should  be  given  two  coats  best 
iron  paint. 

All  screws  and  short  bolts  to  be  %" 
galvanized. 

Any  number  of  sections  may  be  at- 
tached and  run  along  the  camping 
grounds. 

P.  P.  Avery,  New  Jersey. 


SALVAGING  THE  OLD  CANOE 

THERE  are  undoubtedly  a few  hun- 
dred canoes  in  the  land  in  a dilap- 
idated condition  after  many  years 
of  hard  use,  and  considerable  abuse,  that 
can  be  restored  at  a small  fraction  of 
the  present  cost  of  a new  one. 

As  the  work  is  not  difficult,  anyone 
of  ordinary  ability  can  turn  out  a first 
class  job.  If  one  can  get  a pair  of  high 
horses,  such  as  draughtsmen  use,  by 
turning  the  canoe  upside  down  on  them 
it  will  be  at  the  right  height  to  work  on. 
First  remove  bang  iron  from  each  end, 
marking  bow  iron  with  a piece  of  cord, 
then  unscrew  the  keel  from  inside.  With 
a wide  screw  driver,  or  cold  chisel,  take 
off  all  finishing  strips  from  the  gun- 
wales and  mark  bow  ends  of  each  one 
and  keel,  with  cord.  Thus  marked,  each 
part  can  readily  be  put  back  in  its  orig- 
inal position. 

BEFORE  removing  the  canvas,  note 
carefully  how  and  where  it  is 
tacked,  so  the  new  work  will  re- 
semble the  old,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  lap  on  each  end.  All  tacks, 
nails  and  screws  should  be  thrown  away, 
and  a new  lot  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
shape  and  material  purchased.  Under 
no  circumstances  use  any  fastenings  not 
of  brass  or  copper.  The  new  canvas 
must  be  six  inches  wider  and  a foot 
longer  than  the  old  to  allow  for  laps  and 
a hold  for  stretching.  As  the  quality 
carried  by  most  retail  stores  is  not  suf- 
ficiently high  for  this  work,  nor  wide 
enough  either,  it  is  necessary  to  pur- 
chase from  a first  class  wholesale  house. 
Specify  the  best  grade  of  ten  ounce 
goods  in  one  width,  mentioning  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  as  some  houses 
carry  special  grades  for  canoe  covering. 
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Tap  over  the  planking  lightly  with  a 
piece  of  broom  stick  to  loosen  all  par- 
ticles of  sand  that  have  become  im- 
bedded in  the  wood,  and  to  locate  any 
loose  planks.  Where  one  is  split  or 
loosened  it  must  be  refastened  with  cop- 
per tacks  long  enough  to  go  through  the 
rib  and  clinch.  This  smooths  and  great- 
ly strengthens  the  whole  boat.  The  out- 
side is  now  given  a coat  of  yellow  ocre, 
mixed  thin  with  boiled  oil  to  penetrate 
and  fill  the  wood,  making  it  waterproof. 
One  coat  is  sufficient  if  properly  applied. 

THE  new  canvas  will  be  found  to 
have  a fold  through  the  center 
lengthwise.  This  should  be  laid 
along  the  keel  line,  and  the  cloth  fast- 
ened with  one  tack  toward  each  end 
where  the  stem  begins  to  turn  up. 
Draw  tight  enough  to  smooth  the  wrin- 
kles, and  without  setting  heads  down  as 
they  are  taken  out  before  replacing  keel. 
Never  wet  canvas  when  stretching  or 
the  work  will  be  botched.  The  fold  is 


used  as  a guide  in  keeping  the  goods 
straight. 

Begin  amidships,  drawing  straight 
down,  until  fold  shows  in  a slightly 
curved  line,  and  place  four  tacks 
through  the  four  middle  ribs,  setting 
heads  tight.  The  work  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  opposite  side  where  the  real 
stretching  begins.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  importance  of  doing 
it  properly  and  sufficiently.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  clamp  a hand  vise  on  the 
edge  directly  opposite  the  first  tacks  and 
pry  around  the  gunwale  making  the 
cloth  tight  as  a drum  head.  The  vise 
must  be  moved  for  each  tack  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  boat,  and  when 
four  are  set  each  side,  the  stretching 
must  be  toward  the  end  as  well  as 
downward. 

Alternate  from  side  to  side  after  each 
four  are  driven,  and  if  the  center  fold 
does  not  keep  straight,  and  the  canvas 
perfectly  flat  and  tight,  do  it  over  until 


it  is  right.  At  the  ends  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  remove  all  the  wrinkles  until  the 
slit  is  made  for  the  lap  over.  Just  draw 
tight  as  can  be  and  let  it  go  at  that,  and 
do  not  trim  edges  until  the  recovering  is 
completed. 

IN  slitting,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cut  too  far  or  the  cloth  will  be 
ruined.  Draw  one  side  around  the 
stem,  using  the  hand  vise,  until  all  wrin- 
kles disappear,  and  use  fastenings  sim- 
ilar to  those  taken  out.  With  a pair  of 
sharp  shears  trim  this  flap  a quarter 
inch  from  the  wood,  smear  joint  thickly 
with  white  lead,  as  taken  from  can,  and 
work  well  into  pores  and  stretch  oppo- 
site side.  Tack  closely  enough  to  thor- 
oughly bed  it  in  the  lead,  making  a 
water  tight  joint.  The  bang  iron  is  now 
screwed  in  place,  except  where  it  at- 
taches to  keel,  and  the  edges  filled  with 
lead.  When  both  ends  are  finished  the 
edges  are  trimmed  and  a very  thin  coat 
of  lead  and  boiled  oil  well  worked  in. 

After  a couple  of  days  to  dry  repeat 
this  thin  coat,  then  use  thicker  paint 
until  the  canvas  is  completely  filled. 
Screw  keel  in  place,  using  old  screw 
holes,  and  finish  with  desired  color  ca- 
noe enamel,  or,  better  still,  have  your 
painter  make  some,  using  both  zinc  and 
lead,  with  best  quality  spar  varnish  in 
place  of  oil.  This  will  give  a finish  as 
nearly  scratch  proof  as  can  be  obtained. 
Two  coats  are  required. 

The  finishing  strips  are  replaced,  and 
with  the  inside  and  paddle  varnished, 
it  will  make  the  almost  discarded  old 
craft  practically  good  as  new,  both  in 
looks  and  strength. 

J.  Sterling  Bird,  New  York. 


A LIGHT  TENT  FOR  PACK  TRIPS 

HAVE  a 5 x 7 foot  wedge  tent  made 
from  what  is  known  as  balloon 
silk.  In  the  top  of  it,  where  the 
ridge  pole  usually  goes  in  a tent,  sew 
a strong  fish  line  the  size  of  a slate  pen- 
cil or  a little  larger.  Let  this  line  run 
entirely  through  the  ridge  of  the  tent 
lengthwise  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  be- 
yond it  at  either  end.  Have  the  same 
kind  cf  cord  sewed  in  all  around  the 
bottom  of  the  tent  with  a loop  left  at 
each  corher  and  a loop  in  the  middle 
and  at  ends  and  sides.  You  can  swing 
this  tent  up  between  two  trees  without 
using  poles,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  stake  it  down  all  around  and  your 
camp  is  made.  You  can  use  poles  in  the 
ordinary  way  if  you  choose.  Such  a 
tent  will  weigh  about  four  pounds  fin- 
ished and  rolls  into  a very  compact 
package.  So-called  “balloon  silk”  is  a 


very  fine  woven  thin  cotton  cloth  that  is 
very  light  weight  and  still  tight  and 
waterproof  and  makes  an  excellent  light 
weight  tent. 

Ross  Merrick,  Washington. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  LANDING  NET 

YOU  should  have  a good  landing  net 
when  you  are  fishing  for  anything 
but  the  smallest  kind  of  fishes. 
Any  game  fish  requires  the  use  of  a net 
to  safely  get  him  into  the  boat  or  on 
shore.  Such  a net  may  be  readily  made 
at  practically  no  cost. 

At  No.  1,  is  shown  a drawing  of  a 
landing  net  made  as  described.  A han- 


dle, see  No.  2,  which  may  be  an  old 
broom  handle,  as  at  H,  may  be  used  for 
your  landing  net.  Two  strips  of  metal, 
A and  K,  are  used  in  attaching  the  han- 
dle to  the  hoop  of  the  net.  Strip  A,  is 
six  inches  long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide,  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
and  made  from  any  pliable  metal.  This 
strip  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle by  a screw  bolt  two  inches  long,  as 
at  T. 

The  hoop,  W,  see  No.  3,  may  be  taken 
from  an  old  cask  and  should  be  sixteen 
(continued  on  page  231) 
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TAMING  RUFFED  GROUSE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

1HAVE  just  received  from  the  Game 
Warden’s  Department  at  Lansing  the 
following  correspondence  which  I know 
will  be  intensely  interesting  to  sports- 
men: 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  24,  1921. 
My  dear  Mershon: 

For  several  years  one  William  King 
of  Cheboygan  County  has  been  giving  a 
little  attention  to  the  feeding  of  part- 
ridge (ruffed  grouse)  during  winter 
months.  A short  time  ago  we  heard 
that  he  was  entertaining  an  unusually 
large  bunch  this  winter  and  we  re- 
quested our  Deputy  C.  A.  Peterson  to 
drop  into  King’s  when  convenient  and 
see  what  he  was  doing. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a letter 
from  Deputy  Peterson  reporting  the 
visit,  copy  of  which  we  are  inclosing. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  letter  is  chuck 
full  of  human  interest  for  the  hunter 
and  sportsman,  particularly  as  this 
man  King  for  many  years  was  notori- 
ous as  a violator  of  every  law  that  was 
passed  in  the  interest  of  game  or  fish 
protection.  King  has  seen  the  light 
and  is  an  ardent  conservator. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Baird,  Commissioner. 


Wolverine,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1921. 
Hon.  John  Baird,  Commissioner,  Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Dear  Sir — Have  just  returned  from 
William  King’s  place  on  west  side  of 
Burt  Lake.  As  you  requested,  I went 
prepared  to  take  some  pictures  of  the 
partridge  Mr.  King  referred  to  in  his 
letter.  As  Deputy  Weber  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  taking  pictures  I 
had  him  make  the  trip  with  me. 

We  arrived  at  King’s  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  met  King  and 
his  boy,  who  told  us  the  birds  would 
not  be  in  until  six  o’clock  by  his  time. 
Of  course  he  said  they  might  be  five 
minutes  early,  but  would  not  vary  more 
than  that  either  way.  At  fifteen  min- 
utes to  six  we  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows and  saw  no  birds  in  sight.  King 
said:  “There  is  no  use  looking  for  them 
until  feeding  time,  as  I feed  them  at 
just  the  same  time  each  night,  and  they 
will  not  come  before  that  time.” 

At  five  minutes  to  six  he  picked  up 
the  feed  pail  and  opened  the  door,  rat- 
tled the  corn  in  the  pail  and  called  as 
we  would  call  our  chickens,  and  Weber 
and  Peterson  had  their  eyes  opened. 
Partridge  were  coming  from  every 
direction,  how  many,  to  be  exact,  we 
could  not  tell,  but  we  counted  up  to 
fifty  and  there  were  many  that  stayed 
back  on  account  of  our  moving  around. 
We  secured  sixteen  views  and  I think 


some  of  them  at  least  will  be  good. 
However,  if  they  are  not  clear  I will 
make  another  trip  and  stay  all  night 
and  get  some  views  in  the  morning,  as 
he  tells  us  they  stay  some  mornings 
until  the  sun  is  well  up. 

Mr.  King  calls  and  commands  these 
birds  and  they  understand  him  as  well 
as  a well-trained  dog.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  some  that  will  be  loath  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  wary  of  all  game 
birds  could  be  handled  in  this  manner. 
One  bird  in  particular  that  he  calls 
Pete,  upon  hearing  his  name,  comes  on 
the  run  and  feeds  out  of  his  hand  like 
a pet  chicken. 

As  we  were  about  to  leave,  King  said, 
“I  will  show  you  how  much  confidence 
they  have  in  me,”  and  he  turned  and 
went  into  the  house  and  in  three  sec- 
onds there  was  not  a single  bird  to  be 
seen. 

Any  one  who  is  interested  in  wild 
life  would  find  his  time  well  spent 
should  he  make  a trip  to  King’s  place. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  Peterson. 


There  are  many  instances  of  ruffed 
grouse  becoming  tame,  and  in  many 
cases  a single  bird  will  evince  a real 
liking  for  a person.  I have  had  them 
come  out  on  a woods  road  and  follow 
me  along  and  I would  cluck  to  them 
and  they  would  cluck  back  like  an  old 
hen.  I am  sure  that  had  I had  the  op- 
portunity and  time  I could  have  tamed 
them. 

On  the  road  to  my  fishing  place  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Au  Sable 
River  is  the  route  of  a mail  carrier. 
Every  day  he  stopped  at  a certain  place 
in  a little  thicket  on  the  road  and  sat 
down  on  a log  and  ate  his  lunch  while 
his  horse,  fastened  to  a nearby  sapling, 
munched  his  oats.  He  noticed  a ruffed 
grouse  would  come  and  eat  the  oats 
and  finally  came  to  pieces  of  bread  that 
he  tossed  to  it.  He  arrived  at  this 
nooning  place  at  the  same  time  each 
day,  and  it  finally  got  so  the  partridge 
was  there  looking  for  him  or  would 
come  as  soon  as  he  fastened  his  horse 
and  got  out  his  lunch.  He  regularly 
depended  upon  this  bird  and  it  became 
eventually  so  tame  that  it  would  sit  on 
the  log  beside  him  while  he  ate  his 
lunch  and  share  his  lunch  with  him. 

A visit  to  King’s  place  on  the  part 


of  our  best  moving  picture  men  like 
McClintock  or  Finley  or  some  of  the 
others  would  result  in  some  mighty 
good  grouse  pictures. 

W.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  GAME 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

THE  editorial  on  page  547  of  Forest 
and  Stream  for  October,  1920,  con- 
cerning the  farmer’s  relation  to  game, 
is,  in  the  last  paragraph,  very  true;  so 
true  that  it  is  a wonder  that  more  game 
conservationists  have  not  thought  of  it. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  things  which  are  implied  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  article. 

It  is  hard  to  locate  the  “average  far- 
mer.” The  experts  do  not  agree  when 
they  try  to  tell  who  he  is.  It  is  sure, 
however,  that  many  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  live  under  housing  and  working 
conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  laborers  in  other  occupations. 

There  is  some  room  for  argument  as 
to  the  value  of  having  game  on  a farm. 
The  farmer  knows  that  he  can  have  a 
great  many  game  birds  on  his  land  with- 
out any  serious  loss,  so  far  as  the 
actions  of  the  birds  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. He  knows  also  that  if  he  has 
birds  on  his  land  in  numbers  approach- 
ing what  may  be  termed  “fully  stocked” 
that  fact  will  be  well  known  to  the 
large  number  of  doctors,  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, merchants  and  other  business  men 
of  most  of  the  villages  and  cities  within 
thirty  miles  or  more,  and  that  many  of 
them  will  have  their  plans  all  laid  to 
visit  as  much  of  his  land  as  is  out  of 
sight  of  the  buildings  very  early  on  the 
first  morning  of  the  open  season  without 
regard  to  whether  the  land  is  posted  or 
not. 

The  fact  that  we  shall  never  again 
have  the  land  fully  stocked  with  game 
until  the  laws  are  radically  changed 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  system  it  is  a serious  liability 
to  the  farmer  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
numbers  present. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  to  see  how 
many  men,  when  they  put  on  a hunting 
coat,  put  off  all  courtesy  and  all  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  others.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  when  a man, 
apparently  a gentleman,  asks  for  per- 
mission to  hunt  on  a certain  property 
and  is  rudely  told  to  go  elsewhere  he  is 
simply  reaping  what  another  has  sowed. 

The  native-born  loafer  destroys  much 
game.  If  his  “liberties”  are  restricted, 
as  they  may  sometimes  be  in  the  making 
of  a huge  game  preserve,  he  may  adopt 
very  vigorous  methods  of  reprisal  in  an 
attempt  to  show  his  neighbor  that  all 
men  are  equal. 

The  foreign-born  hunter  or  the  native- 
born  hunter  of  foreign  parentage  de- 
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stroys  much  game  close  to  the  larger 
cities  and  villages  but,  taking  the  State 
as  a whole,  his  effect  is  very  small. 

The  man  who  puts  several  of  his 
friends,  a cargo  of  stimulants  and  a lot 
of  ammunition  into  a car  and  sets  out 
for  a day’s  “time”  does  more  damage  to 
the  game  than  all  the  other  classes  com- 
bined and  arouses  more  hard  feelings 
because  his  actions  seem  to  come  clearly 
under  the  heading  of  malicious  mis- 
chief. When  Jack  Jones  finds  himself 
shut  out  of  the  pasture  of  neighbor 
Smith  where  he  has  always  hunted  and 
puts  a load  of  shot  into  one  of  the  cows 
we  feel  provoked  but  can  forgive  him 
more  easily  than  we  can  the  banker  who 
cuts  a fence  and  turns  the  cattle  into 
a corn  field  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  climb  over.  We  feel  like 
using  a 45-90  rifle  on  him  next  time. 

If  our  present  force  of  game  wardens 
were  compelled  by  law  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  protecting  the  landowners 
and  their  actions  were  advertised  by 
long  lists  of  trespass  convictions  with 
heavy  penalties  they  would  do  vastly 
more  to  protect  the  game  than  ten  times 
as  many  could  do  under  .the  present  sys- 
tem of  game  protection. 

As  presiding  officer  at  a meeting, 
mainly  of  farmers,  the  writer  once  had 
the  pleasure  (?)  of  trying  to  put  through 
a resolution  aimed  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  game  on  the  farms.  This  was 
finally  passed  as  a mark  of  respect  to 
the  president  but  that  officer  was  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  a large  ma- 
jority did  not  want  more  game  because 
more  game  means  more  hunters.  How- 
ever, he  had  the  assurance  that  if  the 
landowners  could  he  protected  most  of 
those  who  spoke  in  opposition  would  try 
to  increase  the  game  on  their  farms. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  have  a piti- 
fully small  protection  against  sheep- 
killing dogs  but  if  they  could  get  even 
that  small  amount  of  redress  against 
marauding  hunters  they  would  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  game  they  have. 
However,  this  would  have  to  be  kept  up 
for  many  years  before  it  would  have 
much  effect  because  the  farmers  have 
reason  to  be  suspicious.  The  game  pro- 
tectionists are  in  much  the  same  case  as 
a noted  one  of  their  number  whose 
writings  are  given  less  consideration 
than  they  deserve  by  those  of  us  who 
have  read  one  of  his  earlier  writings  and 
remember  how  he  gloats  over  the  steal- 
ing of  an  elephant.  Thousands  of  years 
ago  the  question  was  asked,  “Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?”  The 
farmers  are  now  asking  whether  any 
real  reform  can  come  from  the  group 
now  in  control  of  the  game  situation. 

Many  statements  which  will  go  all 
right  with  city  people  seem  rather  far- 
fetched to  the  farmers.  We  are  told 
that  cats  are  only  marauders  when  we 
feel  sure  they  kill  more  mice  than  the 
marsh  hawks.  We  are  told  that  robins 
are  our  best  friends  when  our  observa- 
tion goes  to  show  that  they  do  more 
harm  than  either  cats  or  marsh  hawks 
and  possibly  more  than  both  together. 
It  makes  a very  impressive  statement 
to  say  that  a tree  sparrow  will  eat  so 
many  thousands  of  seeds  of  ragweed  but 
much  of  the  force  is  lost  when  we  tell 
how  many  such  seeds  one  plant  will  pro- 


duce. What  is  needed  is  the  courage  to 
be  honest  and  say  that  the  greatest  rea- 
son for  protecting  the  birds  is  the  fact 
that  the  world  would  be  a dreary  place 
without  them. 

Some  men,  reported  to  be  members  of 
sporting  clubs,  have  offered  rewards  to 
“get”  some  one  who  had  caused  their 
arrest  for  flagrant  game  law  violations. 
If  similar  rewards  were  offered  for  the 
arrest  of  those,  members  or  not,  who 
disregarded  a trespass  notice,  the  cause 
of  game  protection  would  be  greatly 
helped.  Alfred  C.  Weed, 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


ANTELOPE  IN  NEBRASKA 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I NOTE  with  interest  the  article  in 
your  February  number  on  “The  Van- 
ishing Antelope.”  For  thirty  years  past 
I lived  in  what  is  now  Garden  County, 
Neb.  At  the  early  part  of  that  time 
antelope  were  still  quite  numerous,  as 
I remember  counting  seventy-five  in  one 
bunch  near  my  ranch. 

After  the  Kincaid  law  was  passed 
and  settlers  came  in,  the  antelope  rapid- 
ly decreased  in  numbers,  as  there  was 
much  poaching  done.  The  temporary 
settlers  moved  on.  Now  antelope  are 
increasing  again  in  numbers. 

About  a year  ago  in  driving  west  a 
few  miles  from  home  one  snowy  and 
misty  morning  I drove  near  ;a  bunch  of 
them,  counting  twenty-eight  of  all  ages. 
Some  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  last 
year  chased  the  antelope  with  dogs,  a 
foolish  business,  unlawful,  unsports- 
manlike and  altogether  unprofitable.  In 
my  mind  nothing  will  disturb  them  more 
or  tend  to  drive  them  from  the  coun- 
try than  such  chasing  with  dogs. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  pride  land 
pleasure  to  note  the  increase  again  of 
this  beautiful  animal  in  our  Nebraska 
sand  hills  country. 

George  Richardson,  Nebraska. 

BELGRADE  FISH  AND  FISHING 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

DURING  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  fish  for  a 
great  part  of  each  season  on  Great 
Pond,  the  largest  of  the  Belgrade  Lakes 
of  Maine;  and  I have  never  seen  any 
other  small  body  of  fresh  water  con- 
taining so  many  species  of  fish.  My 
personal  captures  include  land-locked 
salmon,  brook  trout,  small-mouth  bass, 
pickerel,  both  white  and  yellow  perch, 
chub,  sunfish,  horned  pout,  eels  and 
smelt;  and  I know  of  at  least  three  wall- 
eyed pike  that  have  come  from  the  same 
pond  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  great  majority  of  the  salmon 
caught  in  this  pond  are  taken  either  by 
trolling  or  still-fishing  with  live  smelt, 
and  in  the  former  method  a smelt  with 
a small  double  spinner  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  best  lures;  although  a baited  fly 
run  about  a foot  under  water  is  also 
very  good.  The  fish  run  from  two  up 
to  seven  or  eight  pounds  as  a rule,  but 
the  record  for  the  pond  is  fourteen  and 
three-quarter  pounds. 

From  the  time  the  ice  goes  in  the 
spring  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  fishing 
season  there  is  always  a good  chance 


to  get  trout  by  trolling.  During  July 
and  August  trolling  deep  with  a long 
line  is  practically  a necessity,  but  in  the 
early  season  it  is  well  to  experiment  at 
different  depths,  as  the  location  of  the 
fish  varies  greatly  from  day  to  day. 

For  surface  trolling  early  in  the  season 
when  the  fish  are  on  top  of  the  shoals 
a very  good  rig  to  use  is  a smelt  on  a 
three  foot  leader  with  two  small  swiv- 
els, but  with  no  spinner;  this  makes  a 
very  taking  lure,  and  also  one  that  al- 
lows the  maximum  of  play  on  the  part 
of  the  hooked  fish.  But  when  using  a 
spoon  or  spinner  of  any  kind  I always 
prefer  the  humble  “night-walker”  to 
any  other  bait. 

Superficial  weather  conditions  do  not 
seem  to  affect  the  fish  in  the  matter  of 
striking,  as  I have  had  equally  good  re- 
sults on  clear,  hot,  windless  days  and 
during  cold,  wet  and  blustery  northeast 
storms.  But  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  when  the  barometer  is  either  low 
or  falling,  the  deeper  the  trolling  is  done 
the  more  successful  it  will  be;  but  when 
the  glass  is  high  or  rising  a light  rig 
used  within  a foot  or  two  of  the  sur- 
face will  give  better  results.  The  above 
remarks  apply  to  all  the  trolling  for 
trout  in  Great  Pond,  whether  it  is  done 
on  the  shoals  or  over  the  deep  water. 

These  trout  are  also  constantly  taken 
on  fly  on  the  rocky  shoals  and  around 
the  mouths  of  the  streams  that  feed  the 
lake,  and  as  they  range  from  one  to  five 
pounds,  with  an  occasional  larger  one, 
they  afford  great  sport.  In  the  early 
season  they  are  short,  thick  and  ex- 
tremely active;  but  in  September,  as  is 
only  natural  when  the  spawning  time  is 
approaching,  they  are  thin  and  in  very 
poor  condition. 

The  small-mouth  bass  seems  to  be  the 
fish  that  has  given  Belgrade  its  reputa- 
tion as  a fisherman’s  paradise,  and  in 
many  ways  the  reputation  is  well 
earned.  While  these  fish  do  not  run 
large,  as  a rule,  there  are  great  numbers 
of  them,  and  catches  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  in  a day  are  by  no  means 
unusual.  Fortunately  the  law  only  al- 
lows six  fish  a day  killed  to  a rod,  and 
these  must  be  at  least  twelve  inches  in 
length. 

For  several  years  I have  practically 
restricted  myself  to  fly  fishing,  as  there 
is  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  fish,  and 
I,  of  course,  return  most  of  my  fish  to 
the  water;  but  in  live  bait  fishing  it  is 
only  too  often  the  case  that  the  fish  re- 
turned is  either  dead  or  so  badly  injured 
that  it  dies  in  a very  short  time.  The 
above  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  grasshoppers,  as  fish  caught  in  this 
manner  are  usually  hooked  in  the  lip. 

While  these  Belgrade  bass  average 
rather  small  in  size,  they  are  very  active 
fellows,  for  out  of  over  seven  hundred 
that  I handled  on  the  fly  last  season  only 
one  failed  to  jump  clear  of  the  water, 
and  that  was  a fish  that  was  foul  hooked 
in  the  gill  cover.  He  was  a bass  of 
about  sixteen  inches,  but  in  less  than  a 
minute  he  was  lying  alongside  of  the 
boat  on  his  back,  with  gills  and  fins 
barely  moving.  In  five  minutes  after 
being  unhooked  he  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  the  last  that  I saw 
(continued  on  page  216) 
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THE  TARGET  SHOOTER  ON  GAME 

WHEN  PROPERLY  INDULGED  IN,  TARGET  SHOOTING  IS  A MOST  EXCELLENT 
MEANS  OF  DEVELOPING  PROFICIENCY  IN  GAME  SHOOTING  IN  THE  FIELD 


By  MAJOR  JOHN  A.  CONSIDINE,  GUN  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


A FEW  of  our  excellent  field  shots 
have  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  game-shot  should  commence 
his  rifle  practice  on  moving  targets  be- 
cause practice  on  the  range  at  station- 
ary targets  makes  a slow,  pottering 
shot  on  game.  With  this  theory,  I can- 
not agree,  for  once  you  grant  that  they 
are  correct  the  whole  foundation  of 
even  our  daily  advancement  comes  tum- 
bling down  about  our  ears  and  we  are 
submerged  in  the  wreckage  of  our  own 
errors.  When  you  start  in  school,  you 
commence  with  the  fundamentals; 
when  you  learn  a trade  you  start  at 
the  bottom  as  an  apprentice;  and,  when 
you  study  the  arts  and  sciences,  you 
begin  with  the  simple  and  gradually 
proceed  to  the  complex.  No  one  will 
question  these  steps  in  our  daily  prog- 
ress, yet  when  we  come  to  an  absolute 
parallel,  the  rifle  shooting  game,  we 
find  certain  people  advocating  that  we 
learn  to  run  before  we  are  able  to 
walk — yes,  even  before  we  are  able  to 
crawl. 

Since  a few  of  our  best  shots  advo- 
cate this  fallacy,  I can  only  say  that  it 
is  due  to  their  superior  natural  ability, 
or  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  time  has 
erased  from  their  memories  the  lowly 
rungs  of  the  ladder  whereby  they 
ascended  to  the  top.  This  may  be  a 
good  system  for  men  exceptionally  gift- 
ed, but  it  cannot  be  advocated  as  a 
workable  system  for  the  average  man. 

To  Correct  a Fallacy. 

IT  is  often  asserted  that  the  expert 
rifle  shot  is  the  product  of  natural 
aptitude  and  of  environment,  and 
that  training  can  do  but  little  to  im- 
prove men  who  are  by  nature  fit,  while 
it  is  wasted  on  those  who  are  not  spe- 
cially gifted.  This  opinion,  which  is 
by  no  means  restricted  to  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  rifle  shoot- 
ing, is  misleading,  for  it  implies  that 
there  is  some  peculiar  virtue  or  natural 
gift  possessed  by  the  born  rifleman, 
without  which  success  is  impossible, 
whereas  it  is  by  a combination  of  ordi- 
nary qualities  that  success  is  achieved. 

One  indispensable  attribute  is  good 
eyesight:  you  cannot  make  a rifleman 
out  of  a man  who  cannot  see.  But 
given  good  eyesight,  and  average  phys- 
ical makeup,  combined  with  the  will  to 
work,  and  work  hard,  and  you  have  the 
necessary  qualities  from  which  train- 
ing can  turn  out  the  expert  rifleman. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  as  a 
rifleman,  no  short  cut,  only  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it  till  you  achieve  your 
end.  In  the  last  war  we  had  examples 
without  number  in  our  army  that 
should  make  us  forget  any  idea  that 
genius  is  a necessary  requisite  in  order 
to  become  an  expert  rifleman. 


That  Basement  Target  Range. 

AN  easy  and  excellent  way  to  keep 
your  hand  in  between  seasons  is 
to  have  a little  daily  practice 
with  a twenty-two  rifle  or  pistol  or  one 
of  the  better  air  rifles.  The  time  and 
effort  spent  at  this  practice  will  stand 
you  in  good  stead  when  you  leave  on 
that  annual  two  weeks  hunt,  because 
you  will  have  so  adjusted  your  muscles 
and  eye  that  after  a few  shots  with  the 
big  rifle  you  are  ready  for  whatever 
comes  your  way. 

All  that  you  need  for  a target  outfit 
is  a board  on  which  to  nail  your  target, 
a piece  of  sheetiron  two  feet  by  four 
feet  and  a small  box  full  of  dirt  or 
sand. 

Set  up  the  target  and  backstop  (as 


Diagram  of  basement  target 


per  diagram)  so  that  you  always  fire 
directly  at  the  bullseye  and  so  that 
your  rifle  is  always  horizontal.  You 
can  insure  this  last  being  true  by  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  target  and  back- 
stop to  suit  your  varying  shooting  posi- 
tions. 

The  ideal  distance  for  an  indoor 
range  is  twenty-five  feet,  but  conditions 
may  make  this  impossible.  I would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  you  do  not  shoot  at 
distances  shorter  than  fifteen  feet. 

You  can  keep  expenses  down  to  a 
minimum  by  making  your  own  targets. 
Take  a compass  and  draw  in  the  bulls- 
eye and  then  blacken  it  with  dull  black 
paint.  Until  experience  tells  you  differ- 
ently use  a one-inch  bullseye  at  twen- 
ty-five feet  and  a one-half  inch  bullseye 
at  fifteen  feet.  If  you  fire  from  any 
distance  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
feet  vary  the  size  of  the  bullseye  to 
suit  the  distance. 

To  assist  you  in  getting  the  proper 
lighting  effect  for  accurate  shooting  I 
shall  describe  the  lighting  system  of  a 
very  successful  indoor  range  now  in 
daily  operation: 

About  four  feet  above  the  bullseye 
and  in  front  of  it  there  is  an  electric 


globe  that  shines  directly  on  the  tar- 
get and  at  the  same  time  is  shaded 
from  shining  toward  the  firing  point. 
At  the  firing  point  the  best  success  was 
had  with  overhead  indirect  lighting. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  you 
have  any  other  lights  burning  during 
your  practice. 

The  Target  Shot  on  Game. 

TAKING  all  the  time  that  you  desire 
before  firing,  as  in  target  shoot- 
ing, is  not  always  possible  in  game 
shooting.  In  the  hunting  field  your  time 
is  limited,  you  figure  no  windage,  you 
don’t  know  the  exact  range,  and  numer- 
ous other  points  arise  which  demand  in- 
stantaneous solution  and  all  by  the  in- 
exact method  of  estimation.  But  the 
benefits  derived  from  target  practice 
can  be  applied  to  game  shooting.  If  a 
shooter  progresses  no  farther  in  his  tar- 
get shoooting  than  firing  against  a 
stationary  bullseye  without  a time  limit 
on  his  shots  he  has  gained  some  knowl- 
edge which  he  can  use  in  field  shooting, 
but  it  is  a question  if  these  advantages 
are  not  far  outweighed  by  certain 
points  which  he  has  failed  to  touch  upon. 

This  type  of  shot  has  his  counterpart 
in  the  boy  who  has  not  progressed  be- 
yond the  third  grade  in  school.  He 
knows  a few  of  the  fundamentals  of 
shooting  which  he  uses  as  a basis  for 
the  solution  of  all  his  game  shooting 
problems,  with  the  result  that  he  often 
arrives  at  an  erroneous  conclusion.  He 
is  no  more  in  a position  to  solve  an  ad- 
vanced problem  than  the  third  grade 
boy.  Some  critics  go  no  farther  and  con- 
demn target  shooting  as  a whole  mere- 
ly because  of  the  way  some  target  shoot- 
ers apply  their  knowledge  in  the  hunt- 
ing afield. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. I grant  that  if  all  a man  does 
is  to  lie  down  and  shoot  at  a bullseye, 
taking  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  shot, 
he  will  be  a slow,  pottering  shot  on 
game.  The  man  who  has  only  progressed 
this  far  in  his  target  shooting  has  but 
touched  the  outer  circle  in  its  application 
to  game  shooting. 

Target  shooting  when  properly  in- 
dulged in  is  a most  excellent  means  of 
developing  proficiency  in  game  shooting 
in  the  field.  In  other  words,  the  course 
of  shooting  against  the  target  should  be 
such  that  it  will  make  shooting  in  the 
field  better. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  time  element,  that  is, 
by  having  the  man  shooting  at  the  tar- 
get fire  a certain  number  of  shots  in  a 
limited  period.  By  doing  this  we  take 
a step  in  the  right  direction  and  simu- 
late one  of  the  conditions  found  in  shoot- 
ing in  the  field. 

First,  however,  the  man  using  the  rifle 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  229) 
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Louis  Will  Woodland  Preserve  and  Farm 


TO  BE  SOLD  AS  A GOING  CONCERN 
Address  LOUIS  WILL  714  McBride  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Location  Three  Miles  North 
of 

CONSTANTIA, 
OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Consisting  of  about 
800  acres 


Of  this  approximately  too  acres  are  farm 
land,  balance  is  woodland  and  timber. 
There  are  2 trout  streams  and  2 trout 
ponds  as  well  as  numerous  springs  and  4 
wells,  upon  the  place.  Also  one  small 
lake.  There  are  about  300  fruit  trees,  near- 
ly all  just  beginning  to  bear.  Most  of  the 
farmland  is  seeded  to  clover  and  timothy. 
Excellent  strawberry  beds.  Several  thou- 
sand Pine  tree  seedlings  set  out. 


Two  heavy  farm  teams,  1 single  horse. 
5 cows  (Holstein  and  Jersey).  1 pair  elk, 
poultry. 

Wagons,  sleighs,  auto  truck,  farm  ma- 
chinery, milk  house  with  cream  separator 
and  power  pump.  1 two-horse,  1 six-horse, 
and  1 twelve-horse-power  gasoline  engines. 

Farm  and  garden  tools,  harnesses,  hay, 
grain,  and  corn. 

300-400  Sugar  Maple  trees,  evaporator 
building  and  equipment  for  making  maple 
syrup. 

An  excellent  property  to  develop  into  a 
fine  country  estate. 


This  place  is  located  about  30  miles  from 
Syracuse,  the  Central  City  of  New  York 
State.  Three  miles  from  N.  Y.,  Ont.  & 
West.  R.  R.,  and  same  distance  from 
Oneida  Lake,  one  of  the  greatest  lakes  in 
this  country  for  fishing  and  hunting.  State 
Roads  from  Syracuse  to  Constantia. 


The  buildings  consist  of  4 dwelling 
houses,  3 barns,  3 noultry  houses,  5 port- 
able poultry  houses,  12  wired  enclosures 
for  poultry  and  pheasants,  100  hatching  and 
brooding  coops.  Vats  and  trays  for  trout 
hatching,  1 metal  corn  crib  (1200  bushel 
capacity . 1 dog  kennel.  1 grinding  build- 
ing, 1 tool  and  repair  house.  1 sawmill 
building,  equipped  with  sawmill  and  boiler 
and  engine.  150  ft.  wagon  sheds.  1 ice 
house.  1 electric  building  and  complete 
Delco  lighting  system,  including  electric 
lighting  equipment  in  3 houses. 
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For  Your  Outing 
A Fresh  Cool  Lunch 


On  fishing  parties,  motor  trips  and  other 
outings  it’s  worth  a lot  to  have  a fresh, 
firm  lunch  along.  Salads,  sandwiches 
and  beverages  can  be  served  as  crisp 
and  cool  as  though  just  taken  from  your 
refrigerator  at  home,  if  carried  in  a 


WSfiSP* 

REFRIGERATOR 


ieeps  food  cool  for  36  hours  on  a small 
iuantlty  of  ice.  Just  like  a big  refrigerator. 
Roomy  and  convenient,  yet  easily  carried. 
Made  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  styles-  to  fit 
your  needs.  Will  last  a life  time  with 

reasonable  care. 

The  Hawkeye  Basket  Refrigerator  1s  finely 
and  durably  constructed  and  guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Outer's  Menus  C and  information  about  our 
30-day  free  trial  offer. 


1 Burlington  Basket’Co. 

S \ j710jHawkeye  Bldg.,* 

ft  ''BURLINGTON  IOWA 


Camp  Out ! Live 
Life  Out  Of 


Why  not  take  your  family  along  and  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  outing.  We  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  our  Tents  and  Camping  goods  so  that 
no  one  need  hesitate  to  purchase.  Order  early  as 
the  demand  this  year  is  going  to  be  unprece- 
dented. 

Send  for  our  Catalog,  It  is  a complete  camper’s 
guide. 

It’s  free,  ask  for  Catalog  619 


Geo  BCarpeiIter  &Co. 

Tent  makers  for  eighty  years . 

440  No.  Wells  Street  Chicago,  111. 


TENTS  and 


CAMP  EQUIPMENT 


Enjoy  the  delights  of  camping,  the  starry  nights, 
the  lazy  summer  days,  the  gentle  breezes  sough- 
ing through  the  pines.  It  can  be  done  comforta- 
bly and  cheaply.  Let  us  show  you  how.  We 
know  the  game  and  can  save  you  time,  money 
and  trouble  on 


BELGRADE  FISH  AND 
FISHING 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  213) 

of  him  he  was  paddling  across  the  shoal 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  his  ex- 
perience. 

Many  sportsmen  seem  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  pickerel  falls  far  short 
of  being  a game  fish.  In  this  matter  I 
differ  with  them  greatly,  for  while  the 
pickerel  of  the  warm  water  ponds  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  are  on  the 
whole  an  undemonstrative  lot,  their 
brethren  from  the  cold  New  England 
waters  tare  an  entirely  different  propo- 
sition. In  Great  Pond  of  the  Belgrades 
these  fish  seem  to  be  particularly  ener- 
getic, and  are  not  at  all  averse  to  tak- 
ing the  artificial  fly.  But  whether  taken 
on  the  fly  or  by  skittering,  his  smashing- 
strike,  his  savage  runs  and  his  beauti- 
ful leaps  into  the  air  should  win  him  a 
place  in  the  heart  of  any  red-blooded 
sportsmen. 

The  Belgrade  pickerel  fishing  starts 
when  the  ice  goes  out  in  the  spring  and 
continues  without  interruption  through- 
out the  entire  fishing  season;  but  the 
best  months  are  May,  June  and  Septem- 
ber. Most  of  the  fish  taken  run  from 
one  to  two  pounds,  but  three  and  four 
pounders  are  not  uncommon,  while  an 
occasional  five  or  even  six  pounder 
means  a red  letter  day  for  the  fisherman 
lucky  enough  to  secure  such  a prize. 

I well  remember  one  beautiful  four 
pound  fish  caught  on  a Scarlet  Ibis  fly 
with  a four  ounce  rod.  He  fought  for 
thirty-five  minutes  and  in  that  time 
broke  water  thirteen  times,  ten  of  the 
breaks  being  clean  jumps,  while  the 
other  three  were  surface  rolls.  That 
pickerel  was  certainly  not  a “dead  one”! 

The  other  fish  mentioned  as  being 
found  in  Great  Pond  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  game  fish.  The  white  perch, 
while  rising  freely  to  a fly  and  being  an 
excellent  panfish,  is  a great  nuisance  to 
trollers  for  trout,  as  he  is  always  found 
on  the  trout  grounds  and  has  a most  vo- 
racious appetite.  His  cousin,  the  yel- 
low perch,  is  seldom  fished  for  at  Bel- 
grade except  by  those  who  wish  to  use 
him  as  live  bait  for  pickerel  or  bass  fish- 
ing, ‘and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sunfish. 
The  horned  pouts,  being  caught  at  night, 
are  not  much  sought  for,  although  they 
average  well  in  size  and  are  a most  deli- 
cious pan-fish.  Chubs,  suckers,  eels  and 
smelt  are  all  what  might  be  called  acci- 
dental captures,  but  a two  or  three 
pound  chub  taken  on  a light  rod  with  fly 
puts  up  a very  pretty  fight,  as  I know 
from  experience. 

Of  the  wall-eyed  pike  I know  little  ex- 
cept that  the  three  fish  from  Great  Pond 
were  all  reported  as  having  been  taken 
trolling  deep  in  about  sixty  feet  of 
water.  One  of  these  fish  I saw,  and  he 
weighed  three  and  three-quarter  pounds, 
and  I was  told  that  the  others  were  of 
about  the  same  size;  this  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  species  had  been  in  the 
pond  for  some  years  before  any  record 
had  been  made  of  its  capture  in  that  lo- 
cality. 

W.  G.  Freedley,  Jr.,  Penn. 


COLOR  OF  CAT-FISH 

To  the  Eidtor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
""THE  following  incident  was  related  to 

I me  by  an  old  fisherman  who,  though 
now  past  active  participation  in  the 
sport,  still  loves  to  discuss  it.  We  had 
been  talking  of  the  color  of  the  same 
species  of  fish,  caught  in  different 
wiaters,  being  either  lighter  or  darker  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  the  cause. 
Neither  of  us  could  give  a suitable  an- 
swer to  it  though  the  old  fellow  gave  a 
good  example.. 

He  had  gone  to  a bayou  on  Maple 
river,  Montcalm  county,  Michigan,  after 
cat-fish,  but  had  met  with  poor  success, 
catching  only  ia  few  small  ones,  six  to  be 
exact,  that  were  of  legal  size. 

After  he  had  brought  them  home,  he 
regretted  that  he  hadn’t  put  them  back 
with  the  rest,  as  they  were  hardly 
enough  for  a good  taste,  let  alone  a 
meal.  In  the  process  of  cleaning  them 
he  accidently  tipped  the  pail  which  con. 
tained  them  into  the  cistern,  with  four 
yet  alive. 

A year  or  so  later  the  cistern,  being 
very  low  and  quite  dirty,  he  decided  to 
clean  it  out,  and  as  the  pipe  of  the 
pump  did  not  reach  the  bottom,  he 
climbed  down  with  a bucket  to  bail  it 
out. 

When  the  bottom  was  reached  he  dis- 
covered the  same  fish,  still  alive,  that 
he  had  accidently  spilled  in  the  cistern 
the  year  before.  They  were  much  larger 
than  when  he  had  put  them  in,  and  were 
darker  in  color  than  those  usually 
caught  in  an  open  stream. 

He  said  that  though  his  wife  would 
not  eat  them,  he  cooked  and  ate  them 
himself,  and  that  they  tasted  as  good  if 
not  better  than  any  he  had  ever  eaten. 

Could  anyone  suggest  what  they  had 
lived  on;  and  how  could  they  have  sur- 
vived without  the  sun-light? 

Would  the  lack  of  sun-shine  account 
for  their  darkness  in  color? 

Lloyd  S.  Beers,  Michigan. 


JUAN  AND  JUANITA 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

IN  your  issue  of  January,  1921,  page 
11,  Mr.  Van  Allen  Lyman  says: 
“Whoever  wrote  that  corking  good  story, 
‘Juan  and  Juanita,’  knew  something 
about  archery.” 

“Juan  and  Juanita”  was  written  by 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Baylor,  C.  S.  A.,  as  gallant 
a soldier  as  ever  wore  the  Confederate 
uniform,  and  as  kind  ‘and  lovable  a 
man  as  I have  ever  known. 

His  daughter  showed  me  the  manu- 
script of  this  book  in  1876  and  after  try- 
ing various  publishers,  he  finally  got 
discouraged  and  gave  it  to  his  niece, 
Frances  Courtenay  Baylor,  who  brought 
it  out  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  is  now  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

I fully  agree  with  Mr.  Lyman  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  book,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  best  books  for  children  I have  ever 
read.  It  is  full  of  woodcraft  and  inter- 
esting things  about  nature,  that  the 
writer  learned  at  first  hand,  in  the  wild 
west,  before  the  Civil  War.  He  certainly 
knew  something  ‘about  archery,  for  in 
one  of  his  fights  an  Indian  got  under 
his  horse’s  neck  and  tried  several  times 
to  shoot  him  with  his  bow. 
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Baylor  had  fired  and  re-loaded  his 
double  barrelled  shot  gun,  but  before 
he  could  cap  the  piece  this  Indian  was 
on  him.  He  said  every  time  he  drew  back 
to  shoot  the  arrow  he  would  dodge  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  horse  and  at  the 
same  time  jam  his  gun  in  the  savage’s 
face,  desperately  trying  all  the  time  to 
cap  the  gun. 

Finally  the  Indian  fired  just  as  he 
dodged  and  shot  his  belt  off,  and  broke 
and  ran,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  Baylor 
capped  his  gun  and  filled  him  full  of 
buck  shot.  His  brother,  Gen.  John  R. 
Baylor,  was  Indian  agent  for  the  Co- 
manches  before  the  war,  and  learned 
to  use  the  bow  to  kill  buffalo,  and  went 
with  the  warriors  on  their  big  hunts, 
armed  with  this  weapon. 

A.  Y.  Walton,  Texas. 


FLY-FISHING  FOR  SUNFISH 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

SEVERAL  years  ago  my  brother  and 
I obtained  some  specimens  of 
sunfish  from  the  government  fisheries 
and  planted  them  in  a small  pond  near 
our  home.  We  waited  about  two  years, 
as  the  fish  sent  were  very  small,  to  al- 
low them  time  to  grow  up,  spawn  and 
propagate  their  kind. 

When  fishing  for  them  was  begun, 
very  small  results  were  at  first  ob- 
tained, so,  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
proper  kind  of  bait  was  not  being  used, 
I wrote  the  Department  of  Fisheries, 
where  the  specimens  had  been  secured, 
in  regard  to  it.  They  promptly  an- 
swered, recommending  a white  grub  (I 
had  hitherto  fished  principally  with  the 
ordinary  earthworm) , but  made  no  men- 
tion of  any  kind  of  artificial  bait. 

One  afternoon,  while  still-fishing  with 
the  kind  of  bait  suggested,  I had  been 
having  pretty  fair  luck  for  awhile,  but 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  when  the 
biting  had  somewhat  subsided,  I tried 
trolling  my  hook,  with  a grub  attached, 
a few  times  across  the  surface.  Almost 
immediately  they  began  striking.  I con- 
cluded that  if  they  would  strike  this, 
they  would  doubtless  strike  a fly,  so  I 
made  some,  and  obtained  from  them 
very  satisfactory  results. 

For  this  purpose  I use  a very  small 
fly,  some  of  the  most  successful  being 
made  from  the  hackle  of  a cock.  In  no 
case  have  I seen  them  strike  a spinner, 
but  on  some  occasions  I have  had  suc- 
cess with  a small  rubber  frog. 

S.  H.  Gantt,  South  Carolina. 


BIRD  LIFE  IN  MANITOBA 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
■"THOSE  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  prairies  are  likewise  familiar 
with  the  prairie  chicken.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Manitoba  the  tameness 
which  these  birds  have  attained  is  re- 
markable. By  law  they  are  protected 
eleven  months  of  the  year  and,  more- 
over, during  the  one  month  of  open 
season  there  are  so  few  hunters  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  never 
frightened  by  a gun  shot.  As  I have 
walked  through  fields  of  wheat  I have 
discovered  two  or  three  flocks  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  In  each  flock  there 
(continued  on  page  233) 


Look  For  This  Trade  Mark 

Accuracy  is  the  finest  recommendation 
any  rifle  can  have.  It  means  everything. 

Balance,  sight  adjustment,  barrel 
alignment,  easy  trigger  control,  smooth 
action, “feel” — these  are  the  qualities 
an  accurate  rifle  must  possess. 

High  prices  do  not  necessarily  insure 
this  accuracy,  but  the  Trade  Mark  that 
has  stood  the  acid  test  for  57  years  does. 

— And  that  was  one  of  the  principle 
reasons  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Rifle  Team 
selected  STEVENS  last  year 

You  can  improve  your  shooting 
with  a Stevens. 

For  all  ages,  for  all  needs,  at  all  prices. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  CHURCH  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 


Stevens  “Armory”  Model 
No.  414  with  which  the 
United  States  Olympic 
Rifle  Team  was  equipped. 


Rifles  - Shotguns  - Pistols 
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TRACE  MAAM 


The  .177  caliber  will  kill  small  birds  and  squirrels;  the  .22  caliber- 
rabbits,  etc.,  up  to  over  50  yards. 

Made  in  England 

Send  for  latest  interesting  literature. 

Sole  U.  S.  Representatives 

Production  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  20  5 Union  Square  New  York 

Canadian  Representatives:  Fraser  Co.,  10  Hospital  Street, 
Montreal.  Canada 


TAO'ir  MARKS 


ITHACA  WINS 


George  Hansell 
won  the  live 
bird  cham- 
pionship of 
Pennsylvania 
twice  with' 
an  Ithaca 
double. 


George  can 
kill  more 
birds  or  break 
more  targets 
with  an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue 
Free 

Double  guns 
for  game  $45  up 

Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 
up 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  25 


MAGNUM  12  BORES. 


SPECIALLY 
BUILT  FOR 

LONG  SHOTS 
AT  WILDFOWL 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 


A CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  12 -bore  “Magnum"  I bought  from 
you  for  shooting  herons  has  been  a remarkable  success. 
The  first  shot  was  at  a heron  in  a spruce  tree — it  fell 
dead  and  we  measured  the  distance,  finding  it  to  be 
110  yards.  There  were  5 No.  I shots  in  the  bird’s  body. 
The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killed  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  long 
shots,  which  we  have  not  measured. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  A 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue , 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1850 


J.KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty 
Send  for  prices.  AH  kinds  of  heads  and  skull, 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

28  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,  NEW  YORK 
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ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


1440  E.  63rd  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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DR.  HENSHALL  ON 
THE  GULF  COAST 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  202) 

After  seining  a few  days  about  the 
islands,  coves  and  tributary  mouths  of 
Charlotte  Harbor,  the  schooner  sailed 
for  Port  Tampa  to  lay  in  supplies  and 
to  have  some  repairs  made.  From 
Tampa  Bay  we  sailed  to  the  western- 
most groups  of  keys  known  as  the  Dry 
Tortugas.  Here  the  Grampus  was 
moored  in  the  harbor  of  Fort  Jefferson, 
on  Gardiner  Key.  The  shores  of  the 
several  keys  were  seined  for  pelagic 
fishes,  but  as  the  seines  could  not  be 
hauled  about  the  jagged  coral  reefs  it 
was  necessary  to  fish  for  the  beautiful 
coral  fishes  with  hook  and  line,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  market  fishermen  of 
Key  West. 

One  day  Dave  and  I were  fishing  from 
the  wharf  at  Fort  Jefferson;  Dave  with 
handline,  to  which  method  he  was  accus- 
omed  as  a cod-fisherman,  and  I with  rod 
and  reel.  Some  queer-looking  fishes  had 
been  landed  when  I heard  quite  a com- 
motion and  saw  a large  fish  jumping 
and  flopping  about  on  the  wharf,  as 
David  ran  swiftly  away  crying  out  that 
rattlesnakes  were  still  after  him.  He 
had  landed  a green  moray,  about  four 
feet  long,  which  was  whirling  and  ro- 
tating and  bounding  about  in  the  man- 
ner of  a gyroscope.  Its  eel-shaped  body 
was  covered  with  velvety,  dark  green 
slime,  and  after  examining  it  carefully  I 
cut  the  line  and  threw  it  overboard.  In 
view  of  what  follows  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  say  something  about  the 
morays,  or  muraenas. 

They  are  found  in  all  warm  seas,  but 
are  more  plentiful  in  the  Orient  and 
number  about  one  hundred  species,  some 
growing  to  a length  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  They  have  a smooth,  leathery  skin 
covered  with  slime,  and  are  remarkably 
ill-favored  and  repulsive  in  appearance, 
with  a tail  as  long  as  the  body.  They 
have  a remarkable  development  of  the 
muscles  about  the  head  and  neck  and 
jaws,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  this 
region,  being  rudimentary,  allow  the 
mouth  to  be  opened  very  wide,  and  the 
upper  jaw  to  be  thrown  backward  and 
upward  in  the  manner  of  a snake.  The 
jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  long, 
strong  and  sharp  teeth  in  single  or 
double  serades.  They  are  exceedingly 
vicious,  pugnacious  and  combative, 
more  dangerous  than  the  alligator  gar, 
or  even  the  alligator  itself,  out  of  the 
water.  They  are  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  market  fishermen  who  suppose  they 
are  poisonous. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader 
of  the  classics  that  Velius  Pollis,  to 
punish  a slave,  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a pond  filled  with  muranas,  or 
morays,  to  be  devoured  piecemeal.  I 
have  met  writh  but  two  species,  the  green 
and  speckled  moray,  or  murrays,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  at  Key  West,  j 
They  are  common  about  the  coral  reefs 
of  Florida,  where  they  hide  in  holes 
and  crevices  and  feed  on  the  coral  fishes. 

The  speckled  moray  is  the  largest,  is 
blackish-brown  in  color  and  its  sides 
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are  covered  with  dark  spots  in  a net- 
work of  reticulated  lines,  and  grows  to 
at  least  six  feet  in  length.  The  green 
moray  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  has 
just  been  described  as  Dave’s  catch. 

THE  dory  was  anchored  one  day 
over  a coral  reef  off  Loggerhead 
Key,  with  Pent,  Dave  and  myself 
fishing  with  sea-crawfish  bait  for  the 
beautiful  coral  fishes.  In  the  mean- 
time several  larger  fish  that  were  feed- 
ing on  the  smaller  ones  were  captured. 
Dave,  with  handline  and  baited  hook 
was  enjoying  himself  greatly,  and  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  left 
the  land  of  snakes,  as  he  caught  and 
admired  the  coral  fishes  adorned  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  They 
were  biting  fast  and  furiously,  and  all 
went  as  mei-ry  as  a marriage  bell,  inas- 
much as  we  were  to  catch  a liberal 
surplus  for  the  supper  and  breakfast  of 
the  crew. 

I saw  Pent  peering  about  cautiously 
as  he  put  on  a larger  bait  than  usual. 
He  seemed  to  be  manceuvering  his  line 
in  a way  that  suggested  something  of 
more  consequence  than  a coral  fish.  At 
length  he  exclaimed:  “I  got  you  that 
time;  come  in  out  of  the  wet!”  Then, 
after  careful  manipulation  he  drew  an 
immense  fish  to  the  surface  which 
twisted  and  squirmed  in  the  manner  of 
a gigantic  eel,  and  lashed  the  water  fu- 
riously with  its  long  tail.  Then  Pent 
drew  the  fish  alongside,  and  placing  his 
hand  under  it,  with  an  adroit  movement 
he  threw  it  bodily  into  the  dory,  the 
small  hook  tearing  out  at  the  same 
time.  Then  ensued  a scene  that  beg- 
gars description.  The  fish  was  a spot- 
ted moray  five  feet  in  length  and  as 
thick  as  one’s  leg,  and  seemingly  en- 
dowed with  the  strength  of  a shark  and 
the  agility  of  a tarpon. 

Dave,  who  was  barefooted  ana  scared 
out  of  his  wits,  perched  up  on  the  high 
bow  of  the  dory,  while  I fancied  the 
narrow  stern,  inasmuch  as  I considered 
that  the  gargantuan  fish  was  the  sole 
and  exclusive  property  of  Captain  Pent, 
to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit.  He  tried  to 
seize  it,  but  being  covered  with  slime 
the  monster  slipped  from  his  hands  re- 
peatedly. In  the  meantime  the  uncouth 
and  agile  moray  seemed  to  be  playing 
both  ends  of  its  body  against  the  mid- 
dle, so  rapid  were  its  movements  as  it 
threw  itself  about  the  boat,  snapping 
its  cruel  jaws  and  lashing  its  long  tail. 
As  Dave  with  fear  and  trembling  tried 
to  climb  higher  up  on  the  stem  of  the 
dory,  the  enraged  brute  seized  the  bot- 
tom of  his  trousers  and  held  on  with  its 
hooked  teeth.  By  this  time  Pent  had 
placed  an  oar  under  the  big  fish  and 
with  a mighty  effort  threw  it  over- 
board; but,  alas,  the  moray,  having  a 
strangle  hold  on  Dave’s  trousers,  he 
was  obliged,  willy  nilly,  to  follow  it 
overboard.  For  a time,  in  the  vortex 
of  whirling,  splashing  and  floundering, 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  where- 
abouts of  the  finny  brute  or  the  fright- 
ened boy.  At  last,  Pent  with  the  blade 
of  an  oar  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
hold  of  the  wicked  teeth,  and  Dave,  seiz- 
ing the  oar  was  drawn  aboard  more 
scared  than  hurt;  but  to  let  him  tell  it, 
“more  dead  than  alive.” 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS 
MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Colt’s  Revolvers 
Colt’s  Automatic  Pistols 
Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine 
Guns 

Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine 
Rifles 


I want  to  hear  the  honk  of  geese — 
Instead  of  a motor  horn, — 
Where  the  falcon  acts  as  the  duck’s 
police 

Near  the  place  where  1 was  born ; 
To  hear  the  whistle  of  feeding 
snipe 

Instead  of  the  traffic  cops, 

And  smell  just  smoke  from  my 
Jimmy  pipe 

Instead  of  the  chimney  tops. 

I want  to  pack  a bag  and  scoot — 
Let  everything  here  go  darn, 
And  take  a Colt  with  me  to  shoot 
At  a target  back  of  the  barn. 


WHY  SMITH  GUNS 

will  lie  used  by  the 

Third  Asiatic  Expedition 


ROY  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS,  Leader,  says: 

"I  have  used  a great  many  makes  of  shot  guns  in  the  field  and  invariably  some- 
thing has  happened  to  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  gun.  When 
I put  my  gun  on  a bird  or  animal,  I know  that  it  will  do  all  that  any  gun  can  possibly 
do,  and  will  stand  up  under  all  sorts  of  treatment." 

“THE  GUN  THAT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF” 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Export  Office : 5 State  St.  McDonald  & Linforth,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  York  City  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 


It’s  mighty  easy  to  keep  gun  barrels  slick  and  clean  inside 
with  Pyramid  Solvent.  Dissolves  smokeless  powder  residue, 
loosens  metal  fouling.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Pyramid,  mail 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  screw-top  3-oz.  can. 
THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165-P  Broadway,  New  York 

D474 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repain ; check  as  baggage, 
carry  by  hand:  safe  for  family : all  sizes;  non -sink  able:  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Ooreromanta.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St  Louis  World's  Fain.  We  to  our 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

Kino  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  42$  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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Gun  Sights 

Make  hits  sure 

Ideas  and  suggestions  of  renowned 
marksmen  have  been  embodied  in 
Marble’s  Gun  Sights — they  are  correct 
in  principle  and  design  and  will  greatly 
improve  your  shooting. 

The  Marble's  line  includes  many  styles 
of  Safety  Pocket  an  l Camp  Axes,  Hunt- 
ing Knives,  Gun  Rods  and  Cleaning 
Implements,  Fish  Gaff,  Waterproof 
Matchbox,  Compasses,  Auxiliary  Car- 
tridges, Shell  Extractors  and  Recoil  Pads. 
They  are  sold  at  most  stores  but  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  direct. 
Ask  for  Marble’s  catalog. 

Marble’s  Flexible  Rear  Sight 

For  the 
hunter 
who  goes 
after  big 
game,  the 
small 
game 
hunter  or 
target 
sh  o o t e r . 

No  other  sight 
is  as  generally 
known  or  as 
highly  endorse... 

Can’t  be  injured  by 
blows  or  shocks — if 
struck  it  gives  and 
flies  back  instantly.  For  practically  all 
American  rifles.  Two  different  discs 
furnished.  State  make,  model  and 
caliber.  $4.00. 

Sheard  Gold  Bead  Front  Sight 

Guaranteed  to  show 
up  well  in  dark  timber 
— will  never  blur. 
Shows  the  same  color 
on  different  colored  ob- 
jects. For  practically 
all  rifles  and  revolvers. 

$1.65. 

Marble’s  Standard  Front  Sight 

A high  grade,  depend- 
able sight  for  all  sport- 
ing rifles.  The  ivory 
or  gold  bead  instantly 
reflects  the  faintest  ray 
of  light  and  makes  early 
dawn  or  twilight  shots 
more  certain.  Choice  of  ivory  or  gold 
bead,  he,  pi  inch.  $1.10. 

Marble’s  Improved  Front  Sight 

Enables  shooter  t o 
make  accurate  shots  at 
any  range  without  ad- 
justing rear  sight.  Ob- 
ject aimed  at  can  be 
seen  over  or  under  bead. 

. , . Choice  of  Me,  152  or  yi 

inch  ivory  or  gold  bead.  $1.10. 

Marble’s  V-M  Front  Sight 

The  ideal  front  sight 
to  use  with  Marble's 
flexible  rear  sight.  Em- 
bodies a principle  new 
to  most  shooters,  but 
it  gets  results.  Face 

and  lining  of  aperture  

made  of  gold — easy  to  see  in  any  light 
and  will  not  blur.  $1.65. 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFC.  CO., 

526  Delta  Ave,  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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Largest  Distributors 
Army  & Navy  and  Com- 
plete Camping  Goods  in  the 
East  offers  startling,  unequalled 
values  for  those  contemplating  camping  In 
the  outdoors  this  season. 

EXTRA  SPECIAL 
New  Tents  like  Illustration 

Boy  Scout’s  Tent;  size  5 X 7 Ft.  best  qual- 
ity duck  complete  with  poles  - - $5.00 

Wall  Tent  size  7 X 7 Ft  10  oz  white  duck* 
complete  - - - - - - - $12.75 

Other  size  Tents  at  equally  low  prices. 
New  Folding  Army  Cot  like  illustration 
$4.53 

Camp  Wash  Basin  with  stand  complete 

$1.50 

Folding  Camp  Chair  - - $1.25 

Folding  Camp  Stool  - - .55 

New,  genuine  O.  D.  Army  wool  blanket 
$5.95 

Guaranteed  1 00%  all  wool;  size  60  X 84  inches 
New  O.  D.  Army  Khaki  Breeches  double 
seat  re-enforced  - - - $2.75 

Write  for  complete  catalog  containing 
everything  for  the  Camper. 

Money  Refunded  if  not  Satisfied 

CAMPING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

250’Market  St.,  Dept.  C Newark,  N.  J. 
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WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 

deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  map  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels. 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  gum  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  including  booklet  “Wing  Shooting  Made 
Easy."  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  oenla. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

111  West  )9th  SL,  P.  0.  Bn  IIS,  Times  Square,  New  York 


THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

69  HoMESTEADAvE.HARTrORD.CT. 


YOU’VE  WAITED  HOURS  FOR  A SHOT 

only  to  have  a pair  of  “Blacks"  or  Mallards"  veer 
off  from  your  unlifelike  Decoys — 
you've  seen  your  Decoys  “tipped"  by  a gust  of 
wind — You've  had  your  Decoys  “fail"  on  account 
of  the  shine  or  glint  of  the  paint — 

SPERRY’S  “NATURAL”  DECOYS 

similate  nature  as  a decoy  should — to  fool  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  Duck.  They  are  made  to  “ride 
out  a blow"  and  there  is  no  shine  or  glitter 
from  the  paint. 

Circular  on  request  Sold  by  dealers 

Recommended  and  Sold  By 
Abercrombie  & Fitch  and  Kirkland  Bros. 
New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Sperry,  Mfr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Shoot’W’ithout  Noise 


MORE  SPORT  THAN  ANYTHING  YOU  EVEf^TRI ED 
BUY  A 


The  spotted  moray 

AFTER  cruising  about  the  Dry 
Tortugas  and  other  keys  on  the 
way  to  Key  West,  we  obtained 
many  additional  specimens  of  coral  fish- 
es and  marine  fauna.  The  Grampus, 
after  refitting,  left  Key  West  on  May 
15,  1889,  and  after  a fair  voyage  of  ten 
days  arrived  at  New  York  on  May  25, 
and  the  expedition  was  ended.*  The 
Grampus  was  a yacht-built  schooner, 
especially  designed  as  a typical  schooner 
for  cod  fishing.  She  was  a keel  vessel 
of  good  depth,  and  very  fast  and  emi- 
nently seaworthy.  In  the  center  of  her 
hold  there  was  a well  for  carrying  fish 
alive,  as  it  communicated  with  the  water 
outside.  And  thereby  hangs  a tale.  At 
one  time  she  went  ashore  on  the  rocks 
near  Nantucket  during  an  easterly  gale. 
The  crew  was  obliged  to  abandon  her 
with  the  sails  set.  During  the  night, 
with  the  high  tide  and  a breeze  off  the 
land,  she  floated  off  and  proceeded  to 
sea.  She  was  intercepted  by  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  and  a crew  put  aboard  to 
sail  her  to  port,  with  the  hope  of  sal- 
vage. Seeing  the  water  in  the  well  they 
supposed  her  to  be  water-logged  and 
set  the  pumps  to  work  night  and  day, 
but  failing  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  hold,  they  at  last  discov- 
ered the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
futility  of  trying  to  pump  the  Atlantic 
ocean  dry.  

WEIRD  NATURE 
SOUNDS  AT  NIGHT 

(CONTINUED  from  page  209) 

that  region.  There  were  four  in  our 
party  and  all  day  we  had  walked 
through  one  of  the  immense  forests  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  existed  in  central 
West  Virginia.  In  a wild  spot  night 
descended  unawares  and  we  hastily  pre- 
pared camp  on  the  bank  of  a laurel- 
grown  stream,  a tributary  of  Cranberry 
river.  We  were  tired,  the  camp  fire 
warmed  us  and  we  soon  fell  asleep, 
lulled  more  peacefully  to  rest  by  the 
ripple  of  the  water  and  ia  night-bird 
serenade  from  the  spruce  tops  that  tow- 
ered above.  Near  morning  all  of  us 
found  ourselves  by  common  impulse  sit- 
ting bolt  upright,  our  faces  turned  in 
the  direction  from  whence  had  come  a 
startling  and  unknown  cry.  With 
strained  ears  we  waited  to  catch  the 
full  details  of  inflection  should  the  cry 
come  again.  And  it  did!  From  a not 
far-distant  mountain  side  the  haunting, 
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* An  annotated  list,  with  field  notes, 
of  the  fishes  collected  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  Keys  of  Florida,  during  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  1889,  with  the 
schooner  Grampus,  is  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. volume  IX,  for  1889. 
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half-human  scream  was  repeated.  We 
were  all  alert  and  caught  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  weird  voice  distinctly.  For 
half  an  hour  we  waited  in  silence  but 
it  came  no  more.  Many  times  since  we 
four  have  met  and  lived  over  in  our 
minds  the  experiences  of  that  camp,  re- 
calling always  that  unknown  voice  of 
the  night.  In  quality,  and  volume,  and 
disturbing  expression,  it  was  different 
from  the  other  sounds  of  the  woods  and 
its  every  tone  remains  with  us  yet  as 
one  of  the  fascinating  recollections  of 
camping  days. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  most  of 
us  are  able  to  recognize  all  the  animate 
sounds  that  may  be  heard  in  .a  night’s 
ramble  through  even  the  most  familiar 
woods.  The  true  lover  of  untamed  nature 
will  look  upon  the  mysterious  sounds 
of  the  forest,  not  as  indications  of  the 
presence  of  haunting  dangers,  but, 
rather,  as  signs  of  his  own  ignorance; 
and  will  be  impelled  thereby  to  search 
more  carefully  for  hidden  secrets. 
While  the  strongholds  of  wild  life  are 
being  broken  up  in  the  destruction  of 
the  native  forests,  there  is  compensation 
in  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  our 
cherished  bird  and  mammal  species  still 
persist  in  their  somewhat  altered  habi- 
tats and  are  ever  ready  to  give  us  vocal 
exhibitions  of  their  innate  wildness. 

FOUR  DAYS  ON 
THE  COWASSELON 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  203) 

stream  and  “dry.”  Yet  my  largest 
speckled  trout  was  taken  while  fishing 
downstream  and  “wet.”  It  was  my  first 
opportunity  of  trying  for  “brownies,” 
and  I was  curious  to  see  if  an  experi- 
ence gained  by  taking  brook  trout  and 
rainbows  would  go  far. 

Jack  led  the  way  in  his  dust-wagon, 
first  over  the  smooth  state  road,  then 
over  the  rougher  and  dustier  dirt  road, 
where  often  the  guide  was  merely  the 
dusty  cloud  that  traveled  just  ahead, 
eight  miles  to  the  upper  valley.  Camp 
was  pitched  and  fishing  soon  followed. 

WE  made  camp  in  a pleasant 
meadow  valley  not  ten  feet  from 
the  stream,  just  at  the  edge  of  a 
little  wood.  Not  twenty  feet  away,  be- 
gan one  of  the  toughest  tangles  on  the 
brook.  The  camp  consisted  of  a “pup” 
style  tent  and  a Forester’s;  and  many 
and  weighty  were  the  arguments  over 
the  respective  merits  of  each  style.  In 
front  of  the  Forester’s  tent,  was  the 
fire  by  which  we  cooked  in  the  day- 
time, and  whose  warmth  tempered  the 
chilly  August  evenings. 

My  first  afternoon  on  the  stream 
brought  a few  rises,  but  nothing  more, 
probably  the  result  of  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stream  and  a wrong  se- 
lection of  flies. 

Jack,  a business  man  with  many  busi- 
ness cares,  passed  the  nights  with  us 
and  returned  to  town  in  the  morning. 
The  next  day,  I accepted  his  invitation 
to  ride  down  to  the  “stone  arch,”  and 
then  fished  upstream  to  camp — about 
three  miles. 

A little  success  is  wonderfully  en- 


We  cannot  make  ALL  the  Guns  in  the  world,  so 
WE  MAKE  THE  BEST 


New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  Street 

A.  W.  du  Bray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  0.  Box  102,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“GRAND  PRIX  Mallard.” 

On  order  state  how  many  of  each 
kind. 


WE  RAISE  LIVE  WILD 
MALLARD  DUCKS 


to  make  the  Wood  Decoys  from  to 
fool  the  wild  ones. 

i PAINTED  LIKE  REAL 

(Trade  Mark) 

Only  “FEATHERWOOD”  Used 

WILL  NOT  SPLIT 


SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 


% JEFFERSON  CITY, MQ. 


HAYS 

ON  EVERY  DUCK 


Only  wood  working  plant  in  the  World,  own- 
ing its  own  Lakes — to  raise  Wild  Mallards. 

J.  M.  Hays  Wood  Products  Co. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Duxbak  Outing  Clothes 


Wear  these  soft,  pliant,  rain-proofed 
togs,  and  be  comfortable  rain  or 
shine.  Good  looking.  Serviceable 
Inexpensive.  Ask  your  sporting 
goods  dealer  for  Duxbak  Style  Book. 

Kamp-it  Togs 

Like  Duxbak,  but  ligbier  in  weight 
and  not  waterproofed. 

Utica- Duxbak  Corp. 

10  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

D-Mtsk  ZSfC 


COMFORTABLE  CAMPING 


Guaranteed 

For  the  Camper,  Fisherman,  Motorist  and  Hunter 
When  Equipped  with 
METROPOLITAN  CAMP  OUTFITS 


It  Fits  the  Pocket, 
Defies  the  Elements. 
Compact,  Light, 
Serviceable. 

Packs  8x4x1  in. 
Weighs  19  oz. 


Getting  Wet 

GET  YOURSELF  A 

Perfection  Cape 


SLEEP  ON  AIR 


mattresses,  for  they 
are  so  soft  and  yield- 
ing you  can  make 
your  bed  on  the 
roughest  and  wettest 
ground  and  be  com- 
fortable. Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 
our  line  of  goods.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for 

Free  Catalog  Packs  8x8x25,  Wt.  12  lb. 

METROPOLITAN  AIR  GOODSLCO.,!  Athol,  Mass. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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A COMPLETE  CAMP  ON  WHEELS 


T NOW  the 


complete  joy  ot  a 
*-■*-  summer  in  the  open — care- 
free and  comfortable.  Camp  in 
the  woods,  revel  in  the  fishing  in 
those  lakes  and  rivers  where 
you’ve  longed  to  cast  a line.  And 
take  the  family  with  you. 


provides  home  comforts  with  camp 
life.  Fully  equipped  tent,  electric 
lights,  two  large  beds  with  sagless 
springs  and  downy  mattresses,  big 
enough  for  four  people.  Auto-Kamp 
equipment  also  includes  gasoline  stove, 
ice  box,  food  compartments,  etc.  Folds 
compactly  and  trails  easily  behind  any 
car,  over  any  road,  at  any  speed. 


Write  TODAY  for 
Auto-Kamp  Catalog 

Auto-Kamp  Equipment  Co. 
2023  Sheridan  Avenue 
Sagir.azv  Michigan 


TENTOBED 

A Tent  and  Bed  Combined 
Tentobeds  are  the  most  practical  for 
tourists  and  people  desiring  to  camp. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes;  one  as 
shown  is  made  especially  to  use  with 
Auto.  Other  style  is  suitable  for 
sleeping  on  porch  or  lawn.  Tento- 
beds roll  up  in  a small  package 
very  light  in  weight,  can  be  put  up  in 
5 minutes,  require  no  stakes  or  poles. 

Water-proof  and  Insect-proof. 

The  beds  are  very  comfortable  to  sleep 
in.  They  save  the  price  they  cost  in  hotel 
bills  in  a few  days.  You  are  independent 
and  not  obliged  to  pay  thie  exorbitant  prices  often  demanded  of  tourists. 

On  sale  by  reliable  dealers.  We  will  mail  you,  on  request,  literature  fully  describing  Tentobveds, 
also  our  Autobed,  made  to  use  inside  of  auto. 


TENTOBED  COMPANY,  Dept.  11,  3300  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 


Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  With  Economy  Plans 

of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Representative  Cal. 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Rooms 

51  Plans — $1. 

“The  New  Colonials 
5 to  12  Rooms 

60  Plans — $1. 

“West  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Rooms 

60  one-story — $1. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  $2.50  for  all  3 above  CDUC 
books  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plans,  1 
also  Garage  folder. 

Extra— 43  ‘‘Little  Bungalows,”  3 to  6 Rooms — 50  eta. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS. 
612  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SALE  U.  S.  ARMY  GOODS 

FOR  CAMP  AND  SUMMER  WEAR 

Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

ARMY  SHELTER  TENTS $3.00 


Khaki  Riding 

Breeches  $3  50 

Khaki  Trousers.  2 50 
Flannel  Shirts..  2.50 
Khaki  Shirts...  1.50 
Camp  Cooking 

Grates  30 

Army  Tents,  all  sizes, 
cles  for  camps  or  outings, 
big  catalogue  123. 

RUSSELL’S 

ARMY  & NAVY  STORE  CO. 
245  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
Largest  Camp  and  Military  Outfitters 


Folding  Mess 

Pans  25 

Athletic  Shirts.  . .75 

Army  Folding 

Cots  2.50 

A r m v O D. 
wool  Blankets..  3 50 
and  5,000  other  arti- 
Send  10c  for 


Buys 
^100  ' 


^S>rt  Corners”  [ 

TT  aVL  Paste  Needed 

Usetnem  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictum.post  cards.dippings  in  albums 

Made  In  Square,  Round,  Ova  I,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gnmmeoDaper. 
Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wetenn  stick. 
QUICK-EASY- ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photc 
supply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 

I ther(*  is  nothin*?  as  good . tOr  brines  f”ll  nkr  and  flamnie* 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82-E  4711  No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 


INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  house. 

Soles  are  as  flexible  as  rubber 
and  as  tough  as  a I >rch 
When  you’ve  pounded 
your  feet  numb  on 
city  pavements 
worn  them  to  the 
ter  stage  on 
trails,  slip  on  a pair  of 
comfortable  mocca- 
sins, and  realize  solid 
foot  comfort. 


Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate,  $5.50 
Heavy  waterproof  ....  5.75 
Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 


MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept.  S,  Brockton,  Mass. 


couragmg.  And  so,  when  after  only 
five  minutes  of  fishing,  I hooked,  played 
and  creeled  an  eight-inch  brook  trout,  I 
lelt  that  several  seasons’  fishing  under 
different  conditions  had  not  entirely 
atrophied  skill  and  experience  obtained 
previously.  The  fly  was  a No.  16  March 
Brown,  tied  with  starling  featherlets 
for  wings.  A cecropia  gut  leader  and 
a three-ounce-split  bamboo  rod  com- 
pleted the  equipment. 

A rod  of  even  this  small  weight  I 
consider  too  heavy  for  fly-fishing  where 
the  stream  is  only  moderately  large, 
stubs  and  snags  are  infrequent,  and 
where  consequently  the  angler  may 
safely  pit  light  tackle  and  patience 
against  the  strength  and  gameness  of 
the  fish. 

We  boast  much  of  getting  to  lighter 
and  lighter  tackle,  but  the  average  ang- 
ler for  trout  and  bass  has  much  to  learn 
from  certain  deep-sea  fishermen,  who 
employ  a six  or  nine  thread  line,  each 
thread  holding  a weight  of  only  two 
pounds,  and  a rod  correspondingly 
light,  in  catching  fish  ranging  up  to  a 
hundred  pounds  or  more. 

A season  or  two  ago,  I made  up  two 
bamboo  rods,  one  six  and  the  other  six 
and  a half  feet  in  length,  each  weigh- 
ing about  an  ounce.  Experimentation 
proved  that  the  shorter  would  cast  nice- 
ly up  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  longer 
about  five  feet  more,  and  this  with  no 
loss  of  striking  and  hooking  power. 

They  were  made  in  one  joint,  with  de- 
tachable handle.  Lightness  was  secured 
by  the  elimination  of  ferrules  and  of 
the  heavy  handle  furnished  by  the  pro- 
fessional rod-maker.  Thus  in  one  of 
these  rods  there  was  as  much  cane,  and 
hence  as  much  strength,  as  in  a jointed 
rod  of  double  the  weight. 

One  of  these  rods,  equipped  with  a 
six-foot  leader  and  a No.  10  fly,  or 
smaller,  was  a revelation  of  ease  and 
lightness  in  casting.  Even  a small  fly 
did  not  go  down  with  a slap,  as  a 
heavier  rod  would  have  thrown  it. 

An  unfortunate  happening  gave  op- 
portunity to  compare.  Eight  weeks  of 
rainy  weather  and  constant  exposure 
would  be  a trying  test  for  even  a 
Payne  or  a Thomas;  and  had  so  weak- 
ened the  three-ounce  rod  by  softening 
the  glue  that  the  strain  consequent 
upon  the  capture  of  a large  brown 
trout  caused  a buckle  just  below  the 
bottom  guide.  The  heat  treatment  was 
tried  by  way  of  remedy,  but  the  damp 
weather  prevented  success.  After  the 
rod  was  brought  home,  the  wrappings 
were  removed  from  that  section,  the 
glue  was  carefully  scraped  out,  and  re- 
placed by  ambroid.  Then  this  part  was 
re-wound  and  re-varnished.  The  strips 
of  the  next  split-cane  rod  I make  will 
be  fastened  entirely  with  this  material: 
— water-proof,  oil-proof,  tough  and  elas- 
tic, it  furnishes  the  ideal  method  for 
properly  securing  a bamboo  rod. 

The  only  other  rod  available  for  my 
use  was  of  lancewood ; and,  like  the  fool- 
ish character  in  the  Iliad,  I had  ex- 
changed gold  for  brass.  But  the  hoy 
of  the  camp  had  broken  the  longer 
feather-weight  rod,  and  the  shorter  one 
had  been  given  to  him.  Strange  to  say, 
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the  largest  fish  caught  during  our  stay 
was  taken  by  that  boy  on  that  rod. 
Under  stress  of  anxiety  to  make  sure 
of  the  capture,  the  fish  was  “hossed  out” 
with  consequent  strain  on  the  rod,  which 
of  course  was  not  improved  by  such 
treatment.  But  with  a little  judicious 
coaxing  it  was  soon  as  serviceable  as 
ever.  Such  tackle  requires  that  the 
fish  be  killed  on  the  rod  and  then  netted. 


LACK  of  acquaintance  with  the 
“holes”  in  which  the  trout  lurked 
at  first  prevented  what  success  I 
might  otherwise  have  had.  These  lay 
scattered,  strung  out  along  through 
the  tangle,  and  were  often  come  upon 
unexpectedly — a procedure  likely  to 
frighten  thoroughly  any  fish  there. 

The  first  brown  trout  was  taken  in 
swift  water  just  below  a fall  about  a 
foot  in  height.  A round  dozen  casts 
were  required  to  secure  the  rise.  The 
fish  fought  gamely,  and  was  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  the  “buckle”  already  men- 
tioned. The  theory  of  a fairly  large 
number  of  casts  to  simulate  a hatch 
seemed  to  be  borne  out  here.  But  in 
other  cases  it  was  not.  What  seemed 
to  be  of  more  importance  was  that  the 
fly  should  be  of  an  acceptable  variety. 

As  on  the  second  day  I had  been  in- 
judicious enough  to  start  off  without 
taking  a lunch,  I fished  the  remainder 
of  the  stretch  up  to  camp  rather  hur- 
riedly. One  noticeable  incident  oc- 
curred on  the  trip  up.  A cast  of  the 
small  March  Brown  brought  a brown 
trout  of  about  fifteen  inches  from  under 
a log.  The  fish  followed  down  along 
with  the  fly  for  about  three  or  four  feet. 
The  whole  affair  was  characterized  by  a 
certain  deliberateness  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  trout.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  opportunities  I have  had  to  study 
this  shy  species  at  close  range, — about 
ten  feet  in  this  instance. 

A smaller  trout  went  through  the 
same  performance  the  next  day  at  the 
same  place.  This  action  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  kind  of  fly  was  the 
cause  of  the  failure  to  take  the  lure. 
Yet  several  changes  brought  no  better 
results,  the  fish  not  even  coming  out  to 
investigate.  At  later  times  the  same 
peculiarity  appeared.  If  the  lure  first 
presented  and  examined  was  not  at- 
tractive enough  to  provoke  a rise,  no 
further  variety  presented  seemed  to 
arouse  enough  curiosity. 

As  the  result  of  the  accident  to  my 
three-ounce  rod,  I had  the  melancholy 
opportunity  of  comparing  a cane  rod 
both  in  and  out  of  condition.  The  first 
intimation  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  I attributed  to  my  having  sud- 
denly gone  “off  form”.  A handling  of 
the  rod  that  had  but  recently  cast  the 
fly  lightly  and  accurately  now  seemed 
insufficient.  The  fly  did  not  shoot  out 
and  drop  as  lightly.  Believing  the  rod 
to  be  in  good  condition,  I attributed  the 
result  to  my  own  carelessness.  So  I 
put  more  power  into  the  cast,  and  at 
first  with  improved  results.  But  the 
action  of  the  rod  in  playing  the 
“brownie”  opened  my  eyes.  The  buckle 
and  sidewise  bend  showed  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  fault. 


CARNIE-GOUDIE  CO. 

(Established  1908) 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^Headquarters  for 
Campers  and 
Tourists  Supplies 


have  everything  for  Campers,  Hunters,  Tourists,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp- 
fire Girls  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Order  direct  from  this  adver- 


tisement. Big  purchases  direct  from  the  government.  Saves  you  one-half  on  more  on  every  purchase! 
A splendid  stock  of  goods  that  will  go  fast.  Order  now!  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


F 100— Turo-Camp  Tent. 

Very  fine  Olive  Drab  Army  Duck. 
Almost  good  as  new.  Comes  in  two 
sections.  Buttoned  together  making 
tent  7x12  with  2 13-ft.  sidewalls. 
Half  section  can  be  attached  to 
auto.  Complete  with  poles  as  shown 
in  above  illustration,  OQ  1C 

Price  delivered ^ZD*/d 

F 101— One  section  Complete 
with  poles.  (IQ  QC 

Price  delivered  f I v.vv 

F 200— Army  Wool 
Shirts.  Olive  Drab, 
best  q u e 1 i t y wool 
shirting  material. 
Thoroughly  washed 

and  repaired  $2.65 


F 137— Genuine  O.  D.  Army 
Blankets.  Best  you  can  buy.  Re- 
claimed by  government  methods. 
Practically  like  new.  Genuine  wool. 
For  camping,  touring,  etc 


Price  delivered. 


F 1 1 1— Army  Coat.  O.D.  Cotton. 
Reclaimed  and  laundered.  Fine  for 
work,  outing,  etc.  Saves  good  clothes. 

Give  size.  49c 


Price  delivered 


F 112—Army  Breeches.  0.  D. 

Cotton.  Thoroughly  repaired.  A bargain 


for  everyday  work,  outing,  bunting,  etc. 
Give  size..  . ggc 


Price  delived 


Price  del. 


NewArmy  Shirts 
F 200  1-2-Brand 

New  O.  Ds.  as  illus- 
trated. Cost  over  $6 

wholesale.  $4.95 


Special 

F 554-- New 
Flannel  Shirts 

from  French  Army.  Blues  and  grays 
with  pin  stripes.  Two  large  pockets. 
Reinforced  elbows.  Collar  fastens 


F 199— Genuine  Shelter  ’Top-” 
Tents  used  by  Yanks  in  France. 
Just  the  thing  for  hunters,  camp- 
ers, hiking  trips.  Water-proof. 
Complete  with  poles,  frQ  HE 
etc.  Price  delivered 


with  special  patent  links.  A very 
dressy  sport  snirt. 


Special  Price  delivered  $2.29 

No.  197— New  Olive  Drab  Cotton 
Shirts.  Light  and  durable.  The 
regulation  khaki.  Cost  the  govern- 
ment over  $2  in  million  lots.)  S1.37 


Our  Special  price,  del. 

F 571— New  Hip  Rubber  Boots. 

Extra  heavy  solid  rubber  extension 
soles.  Reinforced  throughout.  Up- 
pers extend  to  hips  and  fasten  with 
rubber  strap.  Give  A|? 

size.  Price  delivered 


F 114— Army 

Raincoat.  Pur- 
chased  from  gov- 
ernment in  large 
numbers.  Made  of 
waterproof  khaki 
cloth.  Black  metal 
fasteners.  Slight- 
ly used  Lut  good 
condition. 

Price 


F 99— Pyramidal  Tent, 

Khaki  or  white.  Sz.  16x16;  3 ft. 
side  walls;  11  feet  center.  In 
splendid  condition.  Wonderful 
for  touring,  camping,  summer 
use.  Complete  with  pol^s  and 

stakes.  (QQ  7G 

Price  delivered 1 J 


\e\e 

SSH 


F 556— Army  Officers  j 
Learner  Puttees.Mahog- 

any  leather  beautifully  fin-  ' 
ished-  Fine  for  riding,  hik- 
ing, etc.  Less  than  half 
price.  Special  $4.93 


Gas  Mask  Bag 

made  of  heavy  wac- 
er-proof  canvas. 
Just  the  thing  to 
carry  your  supplies. 

Price 57c 

Army  Knives  jj  57 
Spiral  Leggins, 

new  95c 

Army  Mess  Kits  73c 
Military  Axes  $1.23 


F 281— Military  Luggage 
Carrier.  All  steel  and  col- 
lapsible. Fit3  any  car. 
Adjustable  length  from 
27  inches  to  4 ft.  Doesn’t 
rattle.  When  not  in  use 
folds  neatly  on  running 


board.  Special  $4.95z 


Price,  delivered 


Money  Back  Guarantee— Every  article  sold  on  our  Satis- 
faction or  Money  Back  Guarantee.  You  take  no  risk. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Bargains. 

CARNIE-GOUDIE  COMPANY 

Dept.  F KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


DeMOIN 

C TOUR-TENT  J 


THE  CHOICE  OF  DISCRIMINATING  TOURISTS 

Send  for  Tourists’  Specialty  Catalog  D-l 

Des  Moines  Tent  & Awning  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


Getting  Back  on  time 


A Taylor  Compass  keeps  you 
on  the  right  trail.  Ceebynite  is 
visible  at  night.  Price  $4  at 

your  Hardware  or  Sport- 
ing Goods  Dealer.  Prices 
in  Canada  and  the  far 
West  a little  higher. 

Folder  on  request.  15 j 

in  stamps  brings  booklet, 

“The  Compass,  the  Sign 
Post  of  World." 


TAYLOR  COMPASSES 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

C- 11  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

11,1  TVtt'9  l^caorXiyferThennaavrr  lor  Evrrr  Pvrrow 


-J*. 


WHY  NOT 

Summer  and  Fall  gathering 
butterflies,  insects?  I buy 
hundreds  of  kinds  for  col- 
lections. Some  worth  $1  to 
$7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  instructions,  pictures,  price  list. 
Get  posted  now.  Send  10c  (NOT  STAMPS) 
for  my  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Dealer  In  Insects,  Dept,  n Ocean  Park.  Cal. 
identify  you. 
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Noiseless 


NO 
| WICK 
NO 

JODOR 
NO 

f SMOKE 
NO 
SOOT 
The  Hottest  Fire 
Known  for  Cooking 
Best  stove  ever  invented  for  Camping,  Touring, 
Summer  Homes,  Cottages,  Yachting.  Does  not 
need  level  ground;  wind  or  rain  cannot  effect  the 
steady  flame.  Enclosed  fuel-saver  top  of  the 

Little  Wonder  Oil  Stove 

utilizes  all  of  the  heat  instead  of  wasting  80%  of 
it  up  around  the  sides  of  kettles.  And  it  is 
ODORLESS,  NOISELESS  and  DANGERLESS. 
Bums  90%  air  and  10%  oil;  one  burner  and  one 
gallon  of  oil  does  the  work  of  6 burners  and  10  to  1 2 
gallons  in  any  other  oil  stove.  Cooks  fas  tor  slow, 
as  desired;  volume  of  heat  regulated  at  will  by 
forced  air  feed.  Size  14-in.  z 16-in.  x 16-in;  weight 
30  lbs;  compact  and  handy  to  carry ; pack  utensils 
and  food  in  oven.  Simple  of  operation,  solidly 
and  durably  constructed.  Price  $17.50  f.  o.  b. 
Factory.  Buy  direct  from  the  makers  and  save 
middlemen’s  profits.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
catalog  free.  Write  forit,  or  send  check  or  money 

order  direct 
to  factory 
and  stove 
will  be  ship- 
1 ped  immedi- 
ately with 
fill  ldirect  icng 
and  written 
guarantee. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Little  Wonder  Stove  Co. 


17241  GABLE  AVE. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


RUSSELL'S! 

NEVER  LEAK"| 

The  built-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  tneas- 
3 from  best 
q ualit  y 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 

If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
wiite  us  for 
a catalog. 


THE  FILSON 
CRUISING 
COAT 

(U.  S.  and  Canadian  Pats.) 


— the  best  general  purpose  outdoor  coat  made. 
Alaska  explorers,  fishermen,  hunters,  trappers,  and 
foresters  have  long  appreciated  Its  comfort  giving 
qualities  and  protection  under  severest  weather 
conditions.  For  those  fond  of  golfing,  motoring, 
yachting,  hiking,  or  any  outdoor  diversion  the  Filson 
Cruising  Coat  will  give  more  real  pleasure  than  any 
similar  outing  garment  made  Ample  pocket 
room  for  every  need  and  all  conveniently  placed 
There's  six  of  them  all  told,  the  one  across  the 
back  being  30  x 21  inches,  making  a compete 
waterproof  pack.  The  convenience  and  carrying 
capacity  of  this  coat  is  truly  amazing.  And  It  s 
reasonably  priced. 

Our  Catalog  No.  7 of  Outing  Goods  free  on  re- 
quest 

C.  C.  FILSON  CO. 

1011  First  Ave.,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


448-Acre  Fishing  and  HuntingT ract 

FOR  SALE:  Right  in  the  heart  of 
the  deer  and  bear  country,  suitable 
for  hunting  club  or  private  estate. 
Two  trout  streams  and  private  lake 
insure  best  of  trout  and  pickerel  fish- 
ing. Big  variety  of  game,  deer,  bear, 
partridge,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.  Prop- 
erty is  well  protected  on  all  sides. 
Located  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  with- 
in short  distance  of  State  road. 

For  particulars,  address  Owner 

F.  L.  BARLOW,  PorNt.J£vU 


Gives  a soft,  brilliant,  glowing 
light;  restful  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

100  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burns  96 ^ air  and  4$  com- 
mon gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
for  every  purpose.  Clean-odor- 
less-economical. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
Can  be  carried  any  where  ~ perfectly 
safe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  WITH  ONE  MATCH 
New  patented  twin  mantle  burner 
lights  with  One  Match  easily  and  quickly. 
Greatest  improvement  of  the  age. 
SEND  NO  Write  for  Catalog,  Special 
m n m c v Agents’Offer,  also  Money- 
iri  u rt  1. 1 back  Trial  Offer.  Write  today. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 


agents 
WANTED 

95  Lamp  Bid. 

Akron,  O.^ I. 


WEISS 

Alpine  Binoculars 

Write  for  special  offer 
Weiss 

^ Instrument  Co* 

J 1733  Arapahoe  St., 
Denver,  CoL 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  zvill 


I can  scarcely  imagine  a more  unde- 
sirable situation  for  the  angler  to  be  in. 
A lost  fly  may  be  replaced,  a broken 
leader  changed,  even  a cranky  reel  may 
be  brought  to  time,  or  practically  dis- 
pensed with  by  employing  the  two- 
handed  method  of  fishing.  But  what 
can  the  fisherman  do  when  his  favorite 
rod  fails  him? 

I worked  along  up-stream  with  the 
crippled  implement,  making  short  casts, 
— but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  rod  would 
not  strike  quickly  enough  to  set  the 
hook,  when  a fish  rose  to  the  fly.  But 
Jack  met  the  occasion  with  a lancewood 
rod  that  would  cast  a line  and  hook  a 
fish  once  in  a while. 

The  next  day’s  fishing  was  disap- 
pointing. One  gets  used  to  his  own  rod. 
Sub-consciously  he  strikes  with  the 
proper  force,  and  .puts  the  proper  swing 
into  his  cast.  It  required  the  better 
part  of  the  morning  for  me  to  become 
habituated  to  the  new  rod;  and  so  I 
practically  missed  that  part  of  the  day 
which  I have  usually  found  to  give  the 
best  returns.  I caught  but  three  fish 
that  day,  of  legal  size,  but  small,  so  I let 
them  go. 

I 

ON  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  as 
the  boy  was  not  fishing  then,  I 
took  the  ounce  rod  and  went  up 
stream.  As  a result  of  two  or  three 
hours’  experience,  I determined  that  the 
following  season  should  find  me 
equipped  with  a similar  outfit.  The  lit- 
tle rod  swung  fly,  leader,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  of  line  in  a way  that  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  The  smoothness,  the 
ease,  the  lightness  with  which  casting 
was  done  were  a revelation.  On  the 
back  cast,  the  fly  would  leave  the  water 
without  the  least  trace  of  the  objection- 
able “rip”,  it  would  pass  back  and  then 
forward  again  alighting  on  the  water 
with  the  movement  of  the  natural  in- 
sect So  rises  were  frequent,  and  fish 
were  caught.  In  the  afternoon,  the  boy 
wanted  his  rod,  so  I went  back  to  the 
lancewood. 

The  last  of  August  came  next  day, 
and  with  it  the  close  of  the  season  and 
the  last  chance  for  the  “big  one”.  I 
rode  with  Jack  down  to  the  “stone  arch”, 
and  fished  the  stream  up  thoroughly,  de- 
termined to  pass  by  no  spot  that  seemed 
likely.  For  some  reason,  the  fish  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  usual  places,  possibly 
because  there  was  a hint  of  storm  in  the 
weather  that  morning.  In  a narrow  run 
of  water,  I got  into  something  which 
I at  first  took  to  be  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  But,  when  this  became  alive 
and  began  to  move,  I knew  I had  hold 
of  a big  one.  I held  it  but  a moment. 

I fished  on  farther  upstream,  and 
came  to  a pool  before  long,  which  I had 
always  tried,  but  in  which  I had  had  no 
success.  But  the  pool  was  broad  and 
deep.  In  its  upper  end  lay  a tangle  of 
logs  and  snags.  Conditions  were  right 
for  a “whopper”. 

As  I got  up  to  within  about  forty  feet 
of  the  pool,  I could  see  by  the  circles  on 
the  water  that  a fish  was  feeding.  I 
made  perhaps  a dozen  casts,  and 
changed  the  fly  two  or  three  times,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 
identify  you. 
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I concluded  that  either  I had  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  presence  of  the  fish, 
or  that  in  some  way  it  had  become 
frightened  and  had  hidden  itself.  I 
walked  on  carefully,  until  I could  look 
over  into  the  pool.  And  then  I saw — a 
brown  trout,  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
slightly  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  cur- 
rent, a few  inches  above  bottom. 

I backed  out  much  more  cautiously 
than  I had  gone  in,  until  I was  under 
the  shelter  of  a large  tree.  I could  still 
see  the  fish,  evidently  unalarmed.  A 
few  more  casts  brought  no  better  results 
than  at  first.  Yet  the  fish  was  there.  I 
could  see  it.  Then  a happy  thought 
came.  The  boy  and  I had  shot  several 
red  squirrels  up  in  the  woods  that  sea- 
son, and  I had  utilized  the  tail  of  one 
to  make  up  several  flies,  tied  full  and 
fluffy. 

I put  on  one  of  these,  and  swung  back 
and  forth  until  I judged  the  fly  would 
light  about  a yard  above  the  fish.  It  did 
so,  and  came  floating  down,  dry,  over  the 
trout  and  then  a little  below.  A quiver 
passed  through  the  fish,  and  then,  mak- 
ing a half  turn,  it  rose. 

I struck  lightly  at  once,  but — reader, 
this  is  the  story  of  the  one  I didn’t  get. 
I hardly  had  the  bend  of  the  rod  on 
before  it  straightened,  and  the  line  came 
back  limp.  I quickly  drew  in  and  exam- 
ined the  leader.  A tell-tale  curl  in  the 
end  showed  that  I had  failed  to  knot  the 
fly  to  the  leader  securely  enough.  I be- 
lieve I never  did  such  a thing  before  in 
all  the  years  of  my  fishing  experience — 
and  I learned  a lesson.  The  attachment 
of  the  fly  to  the  leader  will  have  to  pass 
a board  of  censors  hereafter. 

That  was  but  the  beginning  of  my  ca- 
lamities. Inside  of  five  miutes,  it  began 
to  rain,  and  not  ten  minutes  afterward 
it  was  driving  furiously  and  I was 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

I took  refuge  in  the  nearby  doorway  of 
a barn  and  watched  it  rain.  As  it 
slackened  slightly,  I started  back  for 
camp,  about  a mile  away.  When  I had 
covered  half  the  distance,  the  rain  came 
down  worse  than  ever;  but  I didn’t  get 
wet, — I couldn’t,  I was  that  already. 

When  I got  back  to  camp,  it  was  still 
raining.  The  boy  was  inside  the  tent, 
and  dry.  After  a short  council  of  war, 
we  decided  to  strike  camp  and  go  back 
to  town,  as  soon  as  the  weather  began  to 
clear.  We  got  everything  packed  and 
carried  up  to  the  car,  which  was  parked 
in  the  field  above.  Then  it  cleared  off 
perfectly. 

I started  upstream,  and  soon  rose, 
killed,  and  creeled  an  eight-inch  speckle. 
Then  luck  deserted  me.  I got  other 
rises,  but  no  fish. 


and  you’ve  either  got  him  or — you 
haven’t.  That  usually  depends  upon 
your  reel — a “block”  or  a “back  lash” 


and  he’s  gone. 


A 


627  Trout  - - $5.00* 
“RAINBOW” 

631  Trout  - - $6.00* 

^Federal  Tax  additional 

“TAKAPART’  ’ REELS 

Solid  tube  frame,  no  screws 
or  rivets  — one  piece.  Light 
and  strong.  Has  greater  line 
capacity  for  its  size  than  any 
reel  made.  T ake  it  apart  in  two 
seconds  — no  tools  needed. 
Cannot  get  out  of  order. 
Beautifully  balanced,  hand- 
somely finished. 

“Takapart”480  $6.50* 
“Takapart”48 1 

(free  spool)  $8.00* 


RAINBOW” 

Fly  Reel 

solves  the  problem 

IT  IS  STRONG— YET  LIGHT  — Frame  is 
rigid — made  of  special  alloy.  Stronger  for  its 
weight  than  any  fly  reel  made. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE— YET  EFFICIENT— No  deli- 
cate parts — one  screw  and  it’s  apart — take  it 
apart  and  put  it  together  in  five  seconds. 

IT  IS  COMPACT— YET  COMPLETE— No. 

627 — 2%"  diam.  44"  wide.  No.  631 — 354"  diam. 

1"  wide.  Greater  line  capacity  than  any  reel 
of  its  size. 

IT  IS  INEXPENSIVE— YET  THE  BEST 
MADE — Equal  to  the  best  foreign-made  reels. 

It  sells  at  a price  within  your  reach. 

HANDLED 

By  All  Dealers 


SSfylmlnS  A. F. MEISSELBACH  MFG.  CO., Inc. 

♦Federal  Tax  additional  25  WEST  45TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CAMP  OUT  IN 


cwss 


TO-NATURE 

CANVAS  HOUSES 


Really  your  hunting,  fishing  or  vacation  outfit  is  NOT  completo  without  one  of 
these  collapsible,  storm-proof,  canvas  houses.  Carried  in  a roll,  light,  strong, 
easily  set  up  without  tools.  Ventilating  shutters,  screened  against  mosquitoes, 

A delightfully  cool,  open  to  the  breeze  or  closed  storm  tight  or  just  partly 
closed,  as  you  wish.  Eight  sizes.  An  ideal  house  for  all  outdoor  purposes. 
Very  durable,  will  withstand  heavy  winds.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it. 
. Wnte  today  for  prices  and  full  description. 


DlUO 


\i£3 


ICLOSE-TO-NATURE 
COMPANY 

650  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


I Outdoor 

Sleeping 
I Summer 
Housekeeping 
For  Hotels, 
Golf  Clubs, 
| and  Summer 
Resorts 


! I 


THIS  is  the  story  of  my  four  days  on  Books  Oil  3.11  Outdoor  Subjects 

the  Cowasselon.  It  is  a little  \yrjte  Forest  & Stream,  Book  Department,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
stream,  but  typical  of  conditions 
which  I hope  may  become  more  and 
more  common.  One  would  not  expect 
a full  creel  at  any  time.  I believe  Jack’s 
best  day  with  a fly  was  about  twenty- 
five  fish  of  legal  size,  most  of  which  he 
returned.  Think  of  it!  A trout  stream 
like  that  only  six  miles  from  a city 
home! 

The  curse  of  the  stream  is  the  bait 


1921  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR  AND  RECORD 


25c 


O.  F.  CALENDAR 


A chart  published  annually  showing  GOOD  and  POOR  FISHING  DAYS.  Old  fash- 
ioned FISHING  SIGNS  shown  by  means  of  a rising  and  falling  curve  formed  by 
using  LARGE  FIGURES  to  show  the  GOOD  DAYS  and  very  SMALL  FIGURES  to 
show  the  POOR  DAYS.  The  reverse  side  of  Calendar  has  a RECORD  for  every 
day  in  year  for  use  in  recording  FISH  CAUGHT.  EVENTS.  APPOINTMENTS.  etc. 
The  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR,  is  the  only  Calendar  published  in  the  WORLD 
that  is  granted  the  privilege  of  an  ANNUAL  COPYRIGHT  on  the  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  ITS  FIGURES  alone.  It  is  based  on  accurate  ASTRONOMICAL  DATA  and  yet 
Is  so  simply  arranged  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all.  THOUSANDS  OF  FISHER- 
MEN use  and  recommend  the  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR.  PRICE  25c.  SEND 
FOR  ONE  TODAY. 


BOX  1489  H STATION 


SPRINGFIELD  MASS. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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KNICKERBOCKER  FISHING  TACKLE  KIT 

Carries  a 

Complete  Tackle  Outfit 

BROWN  COWHIDE  LEATHER 
ALUMINUM  TRAYS 


A PLACE  FOR  EVERY  THING 
EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE 

Ask  your  dealer  or  address: 

KNICKERBOCKER  CASE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  226  N.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO 


JAMISON’S 

FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 


LOOKS  LIKE  A FISH 

ACTS  LIKE  A FISH 


It  catches  more  fish  and  bigger  fish  than 
any  other  fly  rod  lure  known.  Ask  anyone 
who  has  used  it.  Exquisitely  finished  in 
beautiful  designs  that  are  exact  imitations 
of  real  living  minnows.  Can  hardly  be  told 
from  one.  Made  in  Silver  Shiner,  Golden 
Shiner,  Red  Side  Minnow,  Yellow  Perch, 
Red  Head  with  White  Body,  All  White,  All 
Yellow  and  All  Red. 

Large  Bass  size,  2z/j  in.  longlrjc-. 

Small  Bass  size,  114  in-  longlDOt'* 

Trout  size,  in.  long  ( each 

Four  in  vest  pocket  compartment  boat, 
$2.60 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits,  Flies, 
Lines,  Leaders,  Etc. 

W.  J.  JAMISON  CO. 

Dept.  S 736  So.  California  Avenue, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


nti 
Baclfclash 


(Patented; 


Requires  no  thumbing  or  spool- 
ing. DRYS  THE  LINE  ON 
THE  REEL.  Instantly  adjusted 
to  any  bait  and  force  of  cast. 
Throws  bait  into  or  with  wind 
accurately  and  WITHOUT 
BACK-LASHING.  Simply  con- 
structed— no  gears  to  get  out  of 
order.  Weighs  but  six  ounces. 
Mechanically  perfect.  Direct 
drive  “brass  on  steel”  bearing. 
Takes  up  15  inches.  Beautifully 
built — smoothly  finished  in  nickel, 
staunch,  easily  adjusted,  free 
running.  And  the  SPRING 
THUMBS  THE  REEL.  It  can- 
not back-lash.  Instant  take-apart. 
Ask  your  dealer — or  sent  prepaid 
from  manufacturers  on  receipt 
of  $4-50.  Address  Dept.  21 


BensonVaile  Co. 


My  New 

Blue 

Devil 

Darning 

Needle! 


It's  a Dry  Fly — Trout  and  Bass  Jump  at  It. 
You  have  known  the  Joe  Welsh  Leader  for  years 
— now  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  "Blue 
Devil." 

Joe  Welsh  Leader  in  6 breaking  strains — a 
3-ft  length  by  mail,  25c.;  6-ft.  length,  50c.: 
9-ft  for  75o. 

A "Blue  Devil"  and  3-ft  Leader.  75c. 


JOE  WELSH 

(;  Pasadena,  California 

Distributor  for 

U.  S.  and  CANADA 


KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


TROUT  FLIES 


FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

Tied  on  best  tested  hooks;  eyed  or  taper 
shank  and  looped  gut  (4^2  inches).  Any 
size  from  No.  8 to  12. 

All  the  standard  American  patterns  or 
any  special  pattern  supplied. 

Guaranteed  Irish  make  and  tied  here  on 
the  premises. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  PER  DOZEN 

Special  terms  to  the  trade.  Immediate 
attention  given  to  all  orders.  A trial 
solicited. 

L.  KEEGAN 

( Specialist  in  Fly  Tying ) 

3 INNS  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  IRELAND 


isherman,  though  he  would  probably 
1 sclaim  it.  I met  one  by  chance  on  the 
stream,  and  asked  if  he  were  using  fly 
or  bait.  “Neither”,  was  the  reply; 
“Grasshoppers.”  This  was  surely  a case 
of  “neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring”.  He  informed  me  that  one  day 
during  the  week  previous  he  had  taken 
seventeen  fish, — too  many  for  the 
stream,  place,  and  time  of  the  season. 
He  volunteered  the  information  that 
during  the  summer  he  had  taken  over 
five  hundred  fish  in  that  stream  alone. 
I thought  I heard  the  bristles  rattle,  as 
he  spoke.  Think  of  it!  Only  six  miles 
from  the  city,  he  had  three  times  the 
number  of  trout  he  needed  to  take  in 
order  to  have  suitable  sport.  How  long 
can  any  stream  stand  such  a drain? 
Only  the  constant  restocking  of  the 
water  could  keep  the  creek  on  the  map. 

There  is  a commendable  effort  under 
way  by  the  members  of  the  Kenwood 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  They  have  a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement  to  return  all  fish 
under  eight  inches,  and  to  be  moderate 
in  the  size  of  their  keep. 

Unfortunately,  anglers,  not  members 
of  the  club,  also  fish  the  stream;  these 
apparently  take  all  they  can,  and  keep 
all  they  take.  The  efforts  of  the  club 
members  to  be  gentlemen  anglers  is  as 
commendable  as  the  attitude  of  the  oth- 
ers is  to  be  reprehended.  I confess  this 
is  one  of  the  things  in  connection  with 
sport  which  gets  me  “riled”.  It  is  like 
the  person  who  goes  to  the  Sunday 
School  picnic  and  gets  as  many  helpings 
as  possible  of  ice  cream  and  cake,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  others  are  com- 
nelled  to  go  without.  If  this  keeps  up, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  every  man’s 
sport  is  spoiled?  Blessed  is  the  fisher- 
man who  knows  when  to  stop! 


EARLY  FISHING 
FOR  BROOK  TROUT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  205) 

far  if  not  hooked.  A speckled  trout 
will  swallow  a worm  in  early  spring, 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep;  not  so  the 
rainbow.  The  instant  he  touches  the 
worm  he  is  away,  and  if  hooked,  things 
are  doing  from  the  instant  of  impaling 
until  exhausted  or  flung  upon  the  bank. 
In  a brushy,  small  creek  a 10-inch 
rainbow  will  give  the  experienced  angler 
all  he  wants  before  successfully  landed. 
I like  to  stand  near  when  a red-spot 
worm-fisher  hooks  his  first  rainbow  in 
one  of  our  Middle  West  tangled  mea- 
dow brooklets;  the  look  of  surprise  and 
consternation  which  quickly  dispels  the 
snug  complacency  is  joy  to  the  experi- 
enced angler.  With  grasshoppers  in  mid- 
summer I have  gone  back  to  an  open- 
ing in  a brushy  stream  again  and  again, 
feeding  ’hoppers  liberally,  before  secur- 
ing the  fish.  As  the  pitcher  that  is 
taken  to  the  well  too  often  gets  broken, 
so  the  rainbow  that  monkeys  with  a 
worm  or  ’hopper  too  long  will  get  hooked 
at  last,  if  the  angler  is  “on  to  his  job.” 
While  we  play  with  the  little  streams 
early  in  the  spring  and  once  in  a while 
during  the  summer,  it  is  always  dis- 
tinctly play;  the  fishin^  lacks  the  seri- 
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ous  purpose,  if  not  the  skill,  of  fly- 
fishing. I wish  the  reader  to  disabuse 
his  mind  of  any  pre-conceived  notion 
that  bait  fishing  little  brush-mantled 
streams  is  in  any  wise  less  an  art  than 
handling  a fly-rod  on  larger  and  more 
pretentious  waters;  indeed  many  a man 
who  can  take  trout  with  skill  and  eclat 
from  a broad  open  stream,  will  retire 
from  the  little  streamlet  in  disgust, 
radiating  brimstone.  I can  take  four 
trout  with  flies,  in  fly-time,  to  one  with 
any  variety  of  live-bait  whatsoever;  yet 
a few  trout  always  find  their  way  from 
the  limpid  brooklets  into  my  creel  when- 
ever I visit  them,  early  spring  or  late 
summer. 

Fishing  a Fly-Stream 

MY  fly-stream  is  broad  and  rapid, 
falling  down  hill  all  the  way  from 
its  birth  in  the  height  of  land 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  until  it  loses 
itself  in  the  depths  of  that  great  in- 
land fresh  water  sea,  which  is  itself  a 
speckled  trout  water  of  no  mean  repu- 
tation. There  are  any  number  of 
streams  emptying  into  Lake  Superior, 
some  of  which,  like  the  Nipigon  on  the 
North  Shore  and  the  Brule  on  the  South 
Shore,  are  famous  o’er  all  the  country. 

By  the  same  token  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  streams  unknown  to  fame,  not 
infamous,  understand,  that  are  just  as 
good  trout  waters  for  the  fly-fisherman 
as  are  the  streams  so  widely  advertised. 

My  stream,  hard  by  our  humble  little 
summer  cottage  hias  nothing  on  the 
Brule  when  it  comes  to  big  fish,  and  as 
for  numbers,  well,  I at  least  can  get 
more  fish  from  my  own  stream. 

Right  here  let  me  enter  a plea  for  an 
intimate  acquaintanceship  With  any 
given  water.  The  public  says  that 
our  stream  was  exhausted,  “fished  out,” 
years  ago.  When  I hear  the  solemn 
vox  populi  asserting  that  our  river 
ceased  to  be  a trout  stream  years  ago, 

I grin  self -contentedly,  satisfied  to  have 
the  public  think  its  own  thoughts,  for 
I know  the  glowing  secrets  of  that 
“fished  out”  stream.  Forever  commend 
me  to  such  streams.  I wander  alone, 
or  with  my  wife,  up  and  down  its 
banks,  seldom  disturbed  by  an  outsider, 
for  lo,  it  is  fished  out.  The  catches  we 
have  made,  number  and  avoirdupois, 
would  disabuse  anyone’s  mind  as  to  its 
being  fished  out.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  give  me  a fished  out  water,  so 
called,  every  time  for  big  fish  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  virgin  stream;  in  the  latter 
there  may  be  more  fish,  but  they  will  not 
run  so  large  as  a rule.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a certain  attractiveness  in  matching 
your  wits  against  those  of  a trout  that 
has  ouwitted  anglers  for  several  sea- 
sons. I honestly  think  the  lonely  fish 
of  an  actually  fished  out  river  will  run 
larger  than  those  of  wild  rivers.  I 
pray  you  to  remember  that  three  sea- 
sons, with  conditions  anywhere  nearly 
approximating  normal,  are  enough  to 
bring  a creek  back  into  bearing. 

I HAVE  already  said  that  I make  no 
difference  between  the  tackle  I em- 
ploy for  bait-fishing,  when  I resort 
to  it,  and  that  used  for  fly-fishing;  al- 
ways excepting,  of  course,  the  leaders 
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“THE  LARGEST  GAME  FISH” 

inhabit  the  most  inaccessible  places  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a Weedless  Hook. 

The  Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hook 

The  only  Open  Weedless  Hook  that’s  really  Weedless  reaches  these  spots  easily  and 

LANDS  THE  FISH 

Although  this  is  its  first  season  of  advertising  the  Stanley  Hook  is  well  known  and 
popular  with  all  devotees  of  Game  Fishing.  Thousands  of  Stanley  Hooks  are  sold 
and  used  successfully  yearly.  The  Stanley  Perfection  Open  Weedless  Hook  has 
been  used  by  discriminating  sportsmen  for  over  ten  years.  It  is  the  only  Weedless 
Hook  of  proved  merit. 

YOU  NEED  THE 

STANLEY  PERFECTION 
WEEDLESS  HOOK 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  CATCH 

“The  Largest  Game  Fish” 

Nn  9W  With  Spinner  and 
iNO.  ^VV  Weight;  for  un. 

der-water  fishing.  The  nickel- 
plated  Spinner  always  revolves 
easily  with  very  little  pull; 
makes  very  attractive  bait. 

Spinner  throws  fine  reflection. 

Same  hook  (No.  2)  without  wt. 
unequalled  for  surface  fishing. 

THE  STANLEY  PERFECTION 
OPEN  WEEDLESS  HOOK 

Nn  CA  Pork  Rind  Tan- 
11 0.  OU  dem  with  Spoon. 

A great  killer  for  short  biters. 

Use  pork  rind  strip  on  small 
upper  hook,  strip  extending 
back  just  beyond  bend  of 
large  hook.  Same  hook  with 
belly  pad  weight  makes  at- 
tractive frog  tandem. 

The  Stanley  Perfection  Open  Weedless  Hook  is  offered  in  17  different  styles,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  30c  to  75c.  Every  hook  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  to 
you  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  us  for  illustrated  Price  Book. 

WM.  STANLEY  & Co.,  1217  E.  55th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No.  2W.  Spin- 
ner and  wt.,40c 
Without  wt.  . . 
35c 


No. 50.  Tandem 
with  Spoon  40c 
Without  Spoon 
35c 


“f  All  MAP”  fishing  tackle 

V/nLLivlnV/  for  Particular  Anglers 


“CALLMAC”  Floating  Bass 
Bugs,  each  65c. 

“CALLMAC”  Floating 

Trout  Bugs,  each  50c. 

“CALLMAC”  Unexcelled 

Dragon  Flies,  each  75c. 

“CALLMAC”  Prismatic 

Hair  Bass  Flies,  each  75c. 

TROUT  FLIES  on  Eyed  Hooks 
or  to  Gut  to  Order  or  Pattern 
Per  Dozen  $2.50 

AR  TODAY 


CALL  J. 

310  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 


McCarthy 


CHICAGO 


New  Deluxe  Wag  Tail  Chub 


A Nature  Lure  which  apparently  swims 
with  its  tail.  The  last  word  in  the  making 
of  artificial  baits.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market. 

Looks  like  a live  Minnow,  swims  like  one 
and  is  a real  fish  getter.  Scale  finish,  body 
2J4  in.  long,  weight  54  oz.,  Nickel  Plated 
Tail  (Patent  pending).  Convertible,  an  excellent  surface,  near  surface  or  deep  bait.  Guaran- 
teed satisfactory  in  every  respect  or  monej  refunded.  Price  $1.10. 

CATCHES  MORE  FISH — “Jan.  18,  1921.  Please  send  me  two  Wag  Tail  baits, 

Natural  Perch  Finish.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  caught  8 beautiful  large  mouth  bass  last  Saturday 
using  this  bait.  Pie  tried  other  baits  but  could  not  even  get  a strike.  D.  W.  Breazleah, 
Natchitoches,  La.” 

Send  for  information  regarding  the  famous  PIKIE  MINNOW  and  other  Nature  Lures. 

The  Creek  Chub  Bait  Co.,  131  Randolph  St., Garrett,  Ind. 
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MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC 
FISHING  REEL 


Solves  that  Back-Lash  and  Other  Angling  Problems 


or  out  rushes, 
75  to  226  feet 


PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Works  like  a window  shade  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  or 
amateur. 

No  Cranking — No  Slack  Line— Controls  ir 
plunges  or  leaps.  Made  in  four  sizes, 
line  capacity. 

LEFT  HAND  REELS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Send  for  Catalogue 

MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL1C0 

Mohawk  New  York 


RELIABLE  IN  ACTION 


This  Is  Our 
101st  Year 


Good  Fishing 
Begins  With 

loucJila/ 

<Lt 


ANGLING  modesty  and  angling  lan- 
guage have  given  it  the  name 
Luck.  But  every  experienced 
fisherman  knows  how  much  of  it  is  pure 
luck  and  how  much  good  tackle.  He 
knows  his  luck  is  more  or  less  fixed  by 
what  he  buys  at  the  tackle  counter  to  fish 
with. 

The  luck  of  anglers  who  fish  with 
Abbey  & Imbrie  tackle  began  a century 
ago  and  continues.  It  is  a paraphernalia 
from  which  our  great  grandfathers  se- 
lected their  luck  and  in  which  later  gen- 
erations have  found  theirs.  It  is  century- 
proven  quality  in  a variety  that  supplies, 
with  staple  or  novelty,  every  need  of  the 
fisherman  anywhere,  for  salt  or  fresh 
water,  for  sea,  lake  or  stream,  and  for  any 
species  of  fish  that  anglers  seek. 

Your  luck  awaits  you  at  the  best 
tackle  stores,  at  the  counter  that 
shows  The  Sign  of  the  Leaping 
Dolphin,  the  Abbey  & Imbrie  trade- 
mark. Catalog  on  receipt  of  4 cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Abbey  & Imbrie 

Division' of  Ba\er,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc. 

97  Chambers 
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New  York 


“Osprey” 

‘Dardevlet’ 


“It  took  me  six  years  to  find  out  about  this 
bait." — Lou  J.  Eppinger. 


“Yes.  sir;  that’s  the  gospel  truth. 

“Six  years  ago  a fellow  came  Into  my  sport- 
ing goods  store  asking  for  a split  ring  and  a 
treble  hook. 

“I  thought  nothing  about  it,  but  pretty  soon 
in  come  some  more  fellows  for  more  split  rings 
and  treble  hooks. 

“Season  after  season  they  kept  coming,  more 
and  more  of  'em  each  year,  until  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  and  I'd  ask  'em  what  in  thunder 
they  were  doin'  with  'em.  No  answer,  but  a 
knowin'  look  and  a wise  wink. 

“Well,  sir,  I knew  they  had  somethin'  awful 
good  or  they  wouldn't  be  keepin*  so  mum,  so 
I got  to  nosin'  around  and  finally  discovered 
that  one  of  my  old  customers  had  been  mak- 
ing these  'mystery  spoons'  and  selling  them  to 
his  friends,  until  finally  'most  everybody  in 
Detroit  was  usin'  them. 

“Last  summer  I verified  a report  that  36 
pike  had  been  caught  on  this  spoon  at  Echo 
Lake,  Mich.,  in  one  morning! 

“So  I am  selling  the  whole  bait  now — and 
I can  it  the  OSPREY  DARDEVLE  casting 
and  trolling  spoon.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
gotten  them  yet.  I'll  send  It  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  postpaid,  for  85 
cents.  Made  in  26  different  finishes,  all 
proven  successful;  the  one  shown  above  Is  one 
of  the  killers.  Made  of  solid  brass;  weight, 
1 ounce;  length,  3Yz  inches;  width,  1 inch. 

“It  wiggles  and  wobbles  and  whirls. 

Casts  farther  than  other  baits,  and  with  less 
effort.  Rides  high  or  low.  controlled  with 
your  rod  and  reel." 

Send  Today  for  Your  Osprey 
Silk*Casting  Line 

“OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they 
won't  rot.  are  braided  so  they  shoot  thru  the 
guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guar- 
anteed to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or 
cracked  guides.  "Osprey"  lines  have  stood 
the  test  for  ten  years. 

Present  Prices  Are; 

15-lb  test.  $2.00;  20-lb.  test,  $2.75 

23-lb.  test.  $3.00;  26-lb.  test.  3.25 

30-lb.  test,  3.75;  12-lb  test,  spec’l,  50  yds., 
$1.65.  (Postpaid.) 

j LOU  J.  EPPINGER 

319  E.  Congress  St.  Dept.  O Detroit,  Mich. 


H,eddon 
Bait  Casting  Reels 
> Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 

Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

“AsK  the  Fish  I.’’ 

“ Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 
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and  flies.  I like  a rod  light,  as  light  as 
is  compatible  with  service;  by  and  large, 
a 3%  ounce  8'-6"  or  9'-6"  should  meet 
every  requirement,  providing  the  stream 
is  sufficiently  open  to  handle  so  light 
a wand.  Where  there  is  much  brush 
to  entangle  the  backcast,  or  the  fish 
are  known  to  run  unduly  large,  I would 
say  a 5'  rod.  Perhaps,  unless  a fisher- 
man has  had  considerable  practice  in 
handling  a light  rod,  he  should  not  in- 
vest at  the  start  in  a rod  under  5',  for 
let  me  tell  you  here  that  a 5'  rod  is 
light  when  the  angler  is  firmly  con- 
nected up  with  a 3-pound  rainbow.  The 
fight  that  a rainbow  will  put  up  in 
rapid  water  is  something  undreamed  of 
by  the  brook  trout  fisherman  of  quiet 
pools.  Believe  me,  the  well  conditioned 
rainbow  in  fast  water  is  one  of  the 
“fightenist”  individuals  wearing  pink 
gills. 

As  to  flies,  that  much  discussed  sub- 
ject concerning  which  there  is  such 
a wide  disagreement,  I can  only 
say  I have  my  favorites.  In  early 
spring  there  is  no  necessity  ordinarily 
for  overly  small  flies,  whatever  may 
be  true  when  the  streams  shrink  and 
the  fish  become  shy  and  agnostic 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. A medium  sized  fly  is  more  than 
apt  to  prove  a taking  one  in  the  spring. 
Still  I have  known  the  large  fly  to  fail 
even  at  the  first  rise.  Once  I found 
that  the  tiniest  gray-brown  fly,  a nonde- 
script tied  by  myself,  took  fish  in 
plenty  on  the  first  day  of  May;  but 
then,  the  season  was  unusually  forward 
and  the  fish  feeding  on  some  small  “bug” 
not  much  larger  than  a mosquito.  That 
was  great  fishing,  the  season  being 
ushered  in  with  fly-fishing  comparable 
to  the  very  best  June  conditions'. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  spring  flies, 
all  the  year  fly  for  that  matter,  is  the 
Royal  Coachman;  with  me  it  comes 
nearer  being  the  generally  universal 
fly  than  any  with  which  I am  acquaint- 
ed. Of  course  not  many  fly-fishermen 
will  agree  with  me,  which  will  only 
prove  that  we  are  all  fishermen.  I have 
found  the  darker  flies  proving  attrac- 
tive early  in  the  season,  the  browns, 
blacks  and  grays.  The  Black  Prince  is 
a prime  favorite  with  me,  ranking  these 
days  above  my  well  beloved  Black  Gnat. 
Last  year  I found  Par.  Belle  attractive 
early,  but  not  worth  much  later,  which 
was  also  true  of  the  Silver  Doctor,  a 
fly  too  pretty  to  be  truly  attractive  day 
in  and  day  out.  Fact  is,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a general  purpose  fly, 
whatever  fans  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

To  me  these  first  days  of  the  open 
season  are  great,  just  great!  Perhaps 
I should  say  these  first  days  of  fly-fish- 
ing, for  not  always  are  flies  “high” 
when  the  season  first  opens,  of  which 
I have  already  written.  Once  the  fish 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  flies  are 
the  thing,  then  the  true  fly-fisher  has 
approached  as  near  to  a piscatorial 
heaven  as  is  alloted  us  poor  mortals 
here  below.  To  wander  up  and  down  a 
stream,  fishing  against  the  current 
wherever  possible,  with  the  flood  when 
the  strong  current  forbids  the  up-stream 
action,  flicking  a fly  here  and  there,  is 
the  sport  of  sports.  Fly-fishing  forever. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON 
FLY  FISHING 

(CONTINUED  from  page  205) 

with  single  split  wings ; they  are 
neither  wet  flies  nor  dry  flies,  and  1 
consider  them  poor  stuff  indeed.  A dry 
fly  should  have  double  split  wings,  and 
a wet  fly  should  have  its  wings  together 
and  not  split  at  all. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which 
a wet  fly  may  be  fished,  but  they  should 
all  be  under  the  surface  at  least  a trifle. 
If  one  wishes  to  fish  a fly  floating  on 
the  surface  one  should  use  a dry  fly. 
While  the  dry  fly  fished  floating  or  sub- 
merged should  always  be  cast  up- 
stream, the  wet  fly  may  be  cast  up, 
across  or  down-stream.  As  a general 
rule,  the  first  two  methods  are  prefera- 
ble, however.  I have  more  than  once 
seen  the  time  when  a down-stream  cast 
with  a fly  drawn  up  against  the  cur- 
rent was  successful. 

In  fishing  a dead-water  with  a wet 
fly,  a slight  jumpy  action  is  given  the 
fly  by  causing  the  tip  of  the  rod  to 
tremble  while  drawing  the  fly  in.  Al- 
though a plain  draw  motion  is  practi- 
cal, I believe  that  the  little  twitchings 
make  the  fly  more  attractive.  In  fishing 
up-stream  with  a wet  fly  one’s  chief 
object  is  to  keep  a tight  line;  rather 
than  allow  the  fly  to  come  down  with 
the  current,  I usually  draw  it  to  me 
even  faster  than  the  water  would  carry 
it.  In  fishing  across  the  stream,  the 
best  method  appears  to  be  to  allow  the 
water  to  carry  the  fly  down  in  a sweep 
until  it  is  directly  below  the  angler, 
then  retrieve  and  cast  across  again. 


WH4XS  THE  DIFFERENCE  ? 
UMBER  SAFE, 

ELBOW  GREASE 
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HARDY  (REELS. 

COTTON  TWINE 
BEJfJj  PIN  A 
FAT  WORM 


JEAN  ERSF/NE FLIES 


HALFORD  LINE 


TAPERED  LEADERS 


VON  LENCERKE  & DETMOLD-LNC. 

<114-  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK  CITY  rVL.&Dr 
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The  Fish  Can’t  Resist  ’Em 

If  you  want  to  land  more  of  the  big 
^ ones — make  record  catches  every  time,  do 

f as  the  old-timers  do.  Land  ’Em  with  Hilde- 
’ brandt  Hand  Made  Baits. 

Different  sizes  and  kinds  for  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ing. No  other  spins  so  easy  or  has  such  won- 
derful zip  and  snap.  The  favorite  of  experienced 
anglers  for  more  than  20  years. 

Your  Dealer  Has  Them 
New  Catalog  describes  them  and  how  you 
can  increase  your  catch.  Sent  FREE. 
Write  today  to 

JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  GO., 
Logansport,  Ind. 


THE  TARGET 
SHOOTER  ON  GAME 

(CONTINUED  from  page  214) 

must  thoroughly  understand  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  weapon.  He  must  know 
how  to  aim,  how  to  hold  his  rifle,  what 
position  to  assume  and  how  to  manipu- 
late the  trigger,  so  that  at  the  instant 
of  discharge  his  aim  will  not  be  de- 
ranged. Every  one  of  these  points  calls 
for  careful  consideration  and  much 
actual  practice  on  a stationary  target 
before  a rifleman  is  ready  to  proceed 
further  with  his  practical  education. 

WHEN  the  rifleman  thoroughly 
understands  the  proper  positions, 
methods  of  aiming  and  trigger 
manipulation  when  firing  against  a sta- 
tionary bullseye,  he  should  proceed  to 
the  more  difficult  shooting  with  a time 
limit  of,  say,  from  three  to  five  seconds 
per  shot.  Or  he  can  stand  at  the  firing 
point  with  his  back  to  the  target  and  at 
a given  signal  turn  and  deliver  a shot 
against  the  bullseye  in  five  seconds. 
There  are  innumerable  variations  which 
he  can  supply  which  bring  in  the  time 
element  and  make  good,  practical  prob- 
lems that  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  him 
when  shooting  at  game. 

If  he  has  a companion  he  can  set  the 
target,  or  game  figures,  at  ranges  un- 

In  Writina  to 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturers 


An  article  of  TACKLE’  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Edward  vom 
Hofei  & Co.,  carries  with  it 
our  broad  guarantee  that  it 
will  stand  up  under  all 
strains  that  it  may  reason- 
ably be  put  to.  Our  TACKLE 
has  set  an  inflexible  standard 
since  1867.  The  price  you 
pay  will  be  refunded  should 
the  goods  you  buy  of  us  be 
not  satisfactory. 


Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

112  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


TV  _i_  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
■ t4lSll  other  fur-bearing  animals 

R'***’^'**  * in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F. Gregory,  Dept. 206,  Lebanon, Mo. 

Preserved  Brook  and  Pond  Shiners 

VVe  are  still  on  the  job,  with  our  preserved  bait,  for  all 
kinds  of  fishing.  This  year  you  will  find  them  both  pli- 
able and  tough.  You  can  bend  them  without  breaking. 
Look  as  though  they  were  just  caught.  While  moist, 
they  keep  indefinitely.  Fishermen  from  Maine  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  using  them  with  great  success.  Fact 
is,  you  can  catch  the  wary  Trout,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  Trout  size,  40c,  3 for  $1.00.  Stamps  ac- 
cepted. Shipped  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

JORDAN  LIVE  AND  PRESERVED  BAIT  CO. 

12  Stebbins  St.  Springfield,  Mass 


Since  1839,  82  years,  the  Milams 
have  been  making  the  celebrated 
‘■KENTUCKY”  Reel  in  the  same 
location,  and  all  the  knowledge  gained 
by  these  years  of  experience  is  put 
into  their  reels  today. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 
B.  C.  MILAM  & SON 
M-*in  Street  Frankfort  I<v. 


(IPennyajfUle! 

Breezing  over  the  water  with  a 
husky  little  motor  to  supply  the 
power!  25  to  30  miles  to  a gal- 
lon of  gas — no  expensive  re- 
pairs— no  need  for  a boat- 
house. No  wonder  120,000  en- 
thusiastic sport-lovers  swear  by 
the  Evinrude ! 

This  sturdy,  compact  power 
plant,  clamped  to  any  small 
boat  you  own  or  rent,  does 
away  with  the  hard  work  of 
rowing  or  paddling.  A turn  of 
the  flywheel  and  away  you  go. 

A day’s  sport  at  a trifling  cost. 

Ask  your  hardware  or  sporting  goods 
dealer.  Or  zvrite  for  catalog. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 
424  Evinrude  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


2 Horse  Power 
Automatic  Reverse 
Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto 


Distributors: 

69  Cortland  SL 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
214  State  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

440  Market  SL 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 
211  Morrison  St. 
Portland.  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 


. DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT  , 

N — — ' 
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WHEN  THE  FIGHTING  SMALL-MOUTH  BREAKS  AWAY  OR 
THAT  WORLD-BEATER  MUSKY  TOSSES  THE  HOOK— 

Blame  it  on  yourself  for  not  reading 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS 

By  Dixie  Carroll 

Say,  Dixie  must  have  written  a million  words  and  then  chopped  out  all  the  scales  and 
fins  off  it  until  there’s  nothing  hut  MEAT — 334  pages  of  it. 

Not  a line  in  it  that  isn’t  interesting  to  the  old  timer  or  educating  to  the  embryo  angler. 
Night-fishing,  the  kind  where  you  get  all  the  thrills  of  standing  on  your  head  atop  the 
Washington  Monument — you  can’t  tell  where  the  snags  or  the  weeds  are— sometimes  you 
even  think  the  bass  strike  the  old  plug  so  hard  that  they  would  like  to  jump  >n  the  canoe  and 

^ You’d  better  send  us  your  check  for  $3.00  and  well  send  you  the  greatest  feast  of 
piscatorial  reason  and  flow  of  soul  that  Dixie  Carroll  or  any  other  outdoor  writer  ever  spilled 
on  the  subject. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Dept.  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  with  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
water  and  weeds. 

The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOG  FREE-ORDER  BY  MAIL 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.,  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


WHERE  the  railroads  stop, 
the  water  trails  begin, 
and  the  fish  are  hungry.  Go 
after  the  big  ones  in  an  “Old 
Town  Canoe.”  Its  exceptional 
lightness  means  ease  in  han- 
dling. Its  built-in  strength 
insures  years  of  active  service. 

The  lightest  dip  of  the  pad- 
dle gives  instant  action.  An 
“Oid  Town”  will  float  loaded 
in  the  shallowest  water.  Write 
for  catalog.  3,000  canoes  in 
stock.  $67  up  from  dealer  or 
factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

195  Fonrth  Street,  Old  Towo,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


Make  Your  Row  Boat 
Into  a Power  Boat 

By  means  of  this  dur- 
able Lockwood -Ash 
motor  every  row  boat 
is  easily  made  into  a 
power  craft  economi- 
cal to  operate. 

It  is  designed  for  fishermen,  hunters, 
boat-livery  men  and  vacationists. 

Our  30-Day  Trial  Plan  is  Explained 
in  Our  Booklet.  Send  for  it. 

Lockwood  Ash  Motor  Company 

2 03  Jackson  St.  Jackson,  Mich.  (80) 

IOCKWOOD-ASH 

MARINE  F MOINES 


HERE’S  THE  ENGINE  FOR 
YOUR  SMALL  FISHING  BOAT 

The  New  2-H.P. 
FOUR  CYCLE 


REGAL 

Can  be  throttled 
to  slow  speed  and 
is  built  like  the 
large  engines. 
Weighs  125  lbs. 


Other  Sizes  up  to  50-H.P. 

REGAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

10  GRAND  ST.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


Please  send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  new 
illustrated  book  showing  the  best  models 
of  canvas  covered  canoes  made,  including 
SPONSON,  the  Unsinkable  Canoe 
sailing,  and  war  canoes  for  clubs  and 
summer  camps ; row  boats  and  all  boating 
accessories. 

KENNEBEC  BOAT  AND  CANOE  CO. 

22  R.R.  Square,  Waterville,  Maine. 


known  to  the  shooter,  with  a time  limit 
set,  so  he  can  deliver  a shot  at  an  un- 
known range,  which  would  approximate 
conditions  in  the  field.  Here  is  simu- 
lated practically  every  condition  that 
enters  into  shooting  at  stationary  game 
except  the  mental  factor,  which,  of 
course,  no  form  of  practice  can  help. 

Continued  practice  in  the  machine-like 
movements  of  bringing  the  rifle  to  the 
shoulder  and  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  trigger  and  aim  have  been  found  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  soldier  in  firing 
against  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
game,  man,  so  that  if  it  is  of  value  to  the 
soldier,  it  should  be  of  value  to  the 
shooter  and  assist  him  to  mechanically 
perform  the  correct  motions  in  times  of 
mental  stress,  such  as  brought  about  by 
buck  fever”  or  when  in  imminent  bodily 
danger,  such  ias  one  incurs  when  being 
charged  by  a lion. 

Practice  against  a stationary  target 
will  serve  the  game  shot  in  good  stead 
when  he  approaches  the  more  difficult 
art  of  running  game  shooting.  Here  all 
the  time  spent  on  proper  aiming,  proper 
position,  proper  trigger  squeeze  must  be 
combined  into  one  complete,  unified 
whole,  in  spite  of  what  some  people 
would  have  us  believe. 

On  running  game  shooting  the  rifle 
does  not  jump  to  the  shoulder,  the  cart- 
ridge explode  and  the  deer  crumple  up  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Far  from 
it.  Here  the  shooter  goes  through  all 
the  motions  of  a target  range,  but  With 
certain  additional  movements.  Now 
enters  the  ability  to  properly  time  the 
Ewing  of  the  rifle  so  that  at  the  instant 
his  sights  are  properly  aligned  he 
squeezes  the  trigger. 

I said  “squeeze  the  trigger”,  not  “snap 
it”,  for  snapping  or  jerking  the  trigger 
can  lead  but  to  one  result,  a missed 
shot.  But  the  trigger  is  not  squeezed 
with  the  same  deliberate  slowness  as 
against  a stationary  bullseye.  The 
squeeze  is  the  same  but  the  time  element 
enters  in  and  the  shooter  takes  but  a 
fraction  of  the  time  to  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger in  a running  shot  that  he  does  when 
firing  against  a bullseye  with  a time 
limit. 

In  difficult  running  game  shots  the 
shooter  must  unconsciously  do  certain 
essential  things.  The  only  way  in  which 
he  can  acquire  the  ability  to  unconscious- 
ly do  these  things  properly  is  to  practise 
them  diligently  until  they  become  second 
nature  to  him.  They  can  only  become 
second  nature  to  him  by  firing  at  a sta- 
tionary target  on  which  he  can  see 
where  each  and  every  shot  strikes. 

Against  a stationary  bullseye  he  can 
practise  timing  and  swinging  his  rifle 
and  firing,  and,  in  addition,  he  can  see 
wherein  he  makes  his  errors  by  inspect- 
ing where  his  shots  struck.  If  he  com- 
mences his  education  by  firing  at  a mov- 
ing target,  as  some  would  have  him  do, 
he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  knowing 
exactly  where  every  shot  struck.  The 
result  is  that  he  proceeds  to  fire  the  next 
shot  with,  at  best  only  an  approxi- 
mation of  where  his  shot  hit.  When 
these  various  points  have  become  sec- 
ond nature  to  him,  he  is  ready  to  shoot 
against  a moving  target,  but  not  be- 
fore. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
LANDING  NET 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  211) 

or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Just 
how  the  strips,  K and  A,  are  used  in 
attaching  the  handle  to  the  hoop  is  evi- 
dent for  four  rivets  or  small  bolts  are 
used  as  shown. 

The  funnel-shape  netting  shown  at 
No.  4,  is  made  from  an  old  tennis  net 
or  some  other  kind  of  cord  netting. 
It  should  be  twenty-four  inches  deep 
and  the  larger  end  the  same  diameter 
as  that  of  the  hoop.  With  needle  and 
thread  sew  up  the  netting  along  D,  to 
make  it  the  shape  desired  and  use  heavy 
thread  to  bind  the  net  to  the  hoop. 
Thus  you  will  have  a handy  landing  net 
for  your  next  fishing  trip. 

F.  E.  Brimmer,  New  York. 


A YOUNG  DIANA  OF 
THE  PRAIRIE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  200) 

sportsman’s  heart  by  bestowing  un- 
stinted praise  upon  old  Flora. 

This  young  girl  was  a natural  shot 
and  got  on  to  her  birds  in  faultless  style 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  with  a gun 
that  suited  her,  a little  practice  would 
have  made  her  a match  for  the  best  of 
them.  My  gun  was  too  long  in  the  stock 
and  too  heavy  for  her,  but  she  handled 
it  with  amazing  grace  that  only  a natu- 
ral shot  can  command. 

More  than  thirty  years  later  I first 
saw  Annie  Oakley  at  the  traps.  When 
she  gracefully  turned  to  face  the  flying 
target  and  deftly  brought  the  gun  to 
her  shoulder  such  a flood  of  pleasant 
remembrances  came  to  me  that  I was 
oblivious  to  all  else.  Here  was  the 
glorified  personification  of  my  Diana  of 
the  wild  western  prairies. 

Once  again  the  gentle  breeze  fanned 
my  brow  as  I stood  by  her  side  eagerly 
watching  the  wondrous  changes  of  her 
expressive  countenance  as  with  graceful 
turn  she  brought  the  gun  to  bear  upon 
the  swiftly  flying  bird.  Once  again  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  billowy  prairie  was 
before  me  in  all  its  lovely  wildness  and 
as  blissful  memories  of  the  many  happy 
days  enjoyed  in  roaming  over  these  hap- 
py hunting  grounds  came  to  me  I was 
a boy  again. 

I SHALL  never  forget  my  “last  look” 
at  Mary.  I had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  her  father  to  take  a turn  at 
the  ducks  that  resorted  to  a small  pond 
a short  distance  from  his  home.  This 
little  sheet  of  water  was  very  gamy- 
looking,  about  half  a mile  long  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards  in  width,  with  a 
dense  thicket  of  low-growing  bushes 
upon  each  side. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  for  one 
to  take  position  at  each  end  and  shoot 
only  at  birds  that  came  from  the  oppo- 
site end,  as  this  would  drop  them  upon 
hard  ground,  making  it  much  better  re- 
trieving than  if  they  fell  in  the  water. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  pond  my  com- 


Why— 

“One-Piece?” 

Because  the  collar 

button  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  metal 
wears  longer.  It  is  bet- 
ter value  than  the  button 
with  separate  base  that 
may  wear  and  fall  off. 


“PARKROGER” 

ABSOLUTELY  ONE-PIECE 

COLLAR  BUTTONS 

are  the  only  buttons  made  from  a single  piece  of  rolled  gold  plate- 
gold  on  both  sides  Positively  no  base  to  wear  loose.  Can’t  stain 
or  poison  the  skin.  And  made  in  a variety  of  styles  to  fit  every 
man’s  needs  or  fancy. 

Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  a new  button  free.  Ask  your  haberdasher 
or  jeweler  for  PARKROGER. 

PARKS  BROS.  & ROGERS,  INC. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Makers  of  PARKROGER  “JIFFY  LINK”  SEPARABLE  CUFF  BUTTONS. 


electrical  pnrr 

Training  Book  r 1EL  CL 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will  send  you  my 
big  new  Electrical  Training  Book  Free.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  qualify  for  high  paying  jobs  In  Electricity. 
Thousands  now  open.  ^Prepare  at  home  — quickly  — 
during  spare  time  under  an  Electrical  Engineer.  Take 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  — only  temporary. 

A.  W.  WICKS,  President  WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  7875  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


AVIATION  FpPP 

Information  ■ Vm  EL  EL 


Send  us  yournam?jHinddr5 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business.  Find 
out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now  open  and 
how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during  spare  time,  to 
f9uTnewo®®k  “Opportunities  in  the  Airplane 
Industry  also  sent  free  if  you  answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 
°®P^.  7875  3 601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


And  the  trailer  has 

Mud  Guards 

No-Strain  Spring  Draw-Bar 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 
Tail  Lamp,  Etc. 

Superior  Construction 
Throughout 

What  better  treat  for  the  family  than  trailer  camp  life?  It’s  eco- 
nomical, yet  most  invigorating,  comfortable  and  sporty.  It’s  real  life. 

The  UNION  TRAILER  CAMP  goes  anywhere,  anytime,  with 
any  car,  at  any  speed.  Tent,  frame,  etc.,  may  be  quickly  detached  to 
use  trailer  for  general  trucking  purposes  around  home. 

We  also  manufacture  a low-priced  two  passenger  trailer  camp  for  roadsters. 
Write  for  interesting  literature. 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS,  320  Charles  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
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AUTO  KAMP 
KOOK  OVEN 

fits  the  two  burner  kit  and 
make  outdoor  baking  a pleas- 
ing reality.  Folds  . 

u-p"fl*at2?  p'ri»  $5.00 


t^NJOY  all  the  pleasures  of 
' real  home  cooking  with 
none  of  the  discomforts  of 
a smoky  camp  fire. 

Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kit  burns  gaso- 
line— same  grade  you  use  in  you. 
car.  Gives  steady  hot  blue  flame — 
folds  up  with  all  equipment  inside 
— light — compact — efficient.  Made 

in  various  sizes  from  one  burner 
to  the  six  party  suit  case  outfit,  re- 
tailing from  $10.00  to  $47.60. 

H rite  today  for  description  and 
prices. 

Prentiss- Wabers  Stove  Co. 
4 Spring  Street  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 


Two  Burner  Kit 


With  complete  equipment.  .$17.50 
Without  equipment  15.00 


Two  Burner  Kit.  closed,  all 
equipment  packed  inside 


MADE  -depA|pED 

\ NtMtt  V\9tS  Of  f Best 
IMPORTED  BRIAR  ROOT 
NO  PAINT  0«  VARNISH  COVOR  UKE 

Ittfc'WOO©  90RtS  JP^AfAEtWSCWMW^ 
ARf.  ORtH  MiO  fWf.  r HELD  NO  BREAK- 
MOVSfORt  MORE  IMG  m 

REAOWV  A9-  k J SVNEtt  FROM 

sorbEO  MJm  1*6  FtRSf  puff 

rhu/  TXjocs  7Ha/<£ 

C/ood  "or I Will 

8 WILKE 

PIPE  SHOP 

^^■|^H-28T  BROAD  WAV 

cor.  Reade  St.  N.  y 


You  Can’t  Beat  Natural  Bait! 

Lure  makers  have  done  wonders  In  making 
bits  of  wood  and  tin  look  and  act  like 
minnows.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

' You  can’t  make  a lure  look  more  like 
a fish  than  a fish  does!" 

Ferry  Preserved  Bait 

is  simply  honest-to-goodness  minnows  and 
frogs  caught  in  the  clear,  cold  water  up 
here  at  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  preserved  by 
chemical  solution  and  put  up  in  glass 
jars.  Guaranteed  to  last  indefinitely  and 
— note  this — will  keep  at  least  a week  after 
jax  is  opened. 

[Save  hours  of  tedious  labor  next  trip,  and 
the  risk  of  upset  minnow  bucket,  by  tak- 
Ferry  Silver  ing  along  a supply  of  Ferry  Preserved 
Shiners  ,Bait 


ll-oz.  jar  large  shiners  (about  50) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  small  shiners  (about  200) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  frogs  (six  to  jar) 50c 


Special  introductory  offer:  One  jar  each  of  above,  post- 
paid anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  $1.00. 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Ferry  Fish  Market  Co.,  Box  B..  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


SHIRTS— THE  ARMY  KIND 
Wool.  . . . S2.00 

Khaki,  . , . .95^, 

Riding  Breeches,  1.00 
A complete  sports- 
man's outfit-coat, 
pants,  leggins,  2.25 
Write  to  Department  W.  Box 
1S35.  Richmond.  Virginia,  for 
complete  list  and  prices. 


THIS 
OtDUOGUI 
is  FREE 

WRITE  FORIT 


“if  the  army  use  rr  we  have  rr 


SUPPfX 

RICHMOND.  VA 


Days'  Free  Trial 

Select  from  4 4 Styles, 

colors  and  sizes,  famous  Ranger 
bicycles.  Delivered  free  on  approval, 
from  maker  - direct  - to  - rider,  at  Factory 
Prices.  Save  $10  to  $25  on  your  bicycle. 

■2MonthstoBay 

liberal  Easy  Payment  plan.  Parents 
often  advance  firat  deposit.  Energetic  boys 
earn  the  small  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

TtfpC  Horns. wheels.lamps.  parts  and 
equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— Ask  for  big  free  Ranger 
Catalog,  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 

Mead^W? 


Special 

offer  to 

Rider 

Agents 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPS 
FOREST  AND  AVERILL  LAKES 

FISHING— MAY  1st 

Only  Maine  Camps  in  Vermont.  Five  lakes 
and  miles  of  streams.  Quimby  management 
for  twenty-first  season.  Best  sport  in  the 
state.  Square  tailed  trout  and  salmon,  lake 
trout,  loch  leven ! Famous  Aureolas!  Same 
old  lakes,  same  old  guides,  same  excellent 
table  and  comforts.  Good  boats  and  canoes. 
Still  no  black  flies  nor  mosquitoes.  Same  main 
camp  and  twelve  cabins.  Charter  your  cabin 
and  open  fire  now!  Accessible  from  New  York 
and  Boston  by  motor  or  rail;  76  miles  from 
White  Mts. ; 20  miles  from  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

H.  A.  Quimby,  Mgr.,  Averill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY 

□ l K MILES  PROTECTED  TROUT 

FISHING  ON  R0UN00UT  CREEK 

1000  acres  of  woodland,  ten -room  house,  five -room 
cabin,  keeper's  lodge — plumbing.  Peekamose.  Ulster  Co., 
New  York.  Address  MRS.  A.  W.  D I MOCK.  541  Lex- 
ington Ave..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MOOSE,  CARIBOU,  SHEEP,  GOAT, 
GRIZZLY,  SALMON,  TROUT 

Can  handle  one  or  two  parties  for  the  famous  big 
game  country  of  Cassiar  or  other  parts  of  British 
Columbia  with  all  white  guides.  Arrangements  for 
Cassiar  should  be  made  at  once  if  possible  but  up  to 
July  1st  not  too  late.  Salmon  and  trout  fishing  parties 
also  arranged  for.  My  Cassiar  parties  last  year  got  all 
the  game  the  law  allows.  For  particulars  write  to 
A.  BRYAN  WILLIAMS,  1170  Georgia  St.  W..  VAN- 
COUVER. BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


KEDGEMA-KOOGE 

In  the  heart  of  the  Nova  Scotia  wilderness. 
Trout  fishing,  April  through  September:  Moose 
hunting  during  October-November;  Deer  October 
16  to  31st;  hear  and  small  game  all  year  round. 
Rates:  Board  $20  per  week;  Log  Cabins  and  Cot- 
tages $5  to  $15  per  week.  Send  for  our  booklet. 
G.  W.  MILLS,  Kedgemakooge.  Nova  Scotia 

Staples  Ranch,  Story,  Wyo. 

The  Garden  Spot  of  the  Big  Horns 

The  values  of  recreation  are  four — physical 
mental,  social  and  moral.  Get  your  recrea- 
tion at  our  ranch — located  between  North  and 
South  Piney  Rivers  in  the  midst  of  historical 
battle  country.  Ranch  house  has  all  modern 
conveniences.  A postal  card  will  bring  a book- 
let from  Herbert  G.  Staples,  Story,  Wyoming. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Ishawooa,  Wyoming  via  Cody 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 
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panion  took  his  station  at  the  near  end, 
while  Mary  and  I went  to  the  other  end, 
and,  sitting  on  a piece  of  plank  that  had 
been  placed  there  for  the  purpose,  we 
were  ready  for  business.  Ducks  of 
many  varieties  were  flying  in  every  di- 
rection, singly  mostly,  with  an  occa- 
sional bunch  of  widgeon  or  teal,  and  the 
outlook  for  sport  was  very  promising. 

We  were  scarcely  seated  before  a sin- 
gle mallard  came  leisurely  flying  along 
but  in  the  wrong  direction  for  us,  and 
when  he  was  opposite,  Mary  waved  her 
arms  at  him,  at  the  same  time  telling  me 
that  this  was  the  orthodox  proceeding  in 
order  to  keep  him  from  alighting,  so 
that  the  other  g-un  would  have  a chance. 
Watching  the  bird  to  the  lower  end,  we 
saw  him  tumble  some  little  time  before 
we  heard  the  report  of  the  gun. 

“Good  for  you,”  exclaimed  Mary,  and 
a few  seconds  later  she  added,  “here 
come  our  birds,”  as  a brace  of  mallards 
climbed  into  the  air  some  twenty  feet 
and  then  came  toward  us  at  their  best 
speed.  Silently  I handed  the  gun  to  her, 
which  she  received  with  evident  pleas- 
ure; then,  motionless  as  a statue,  she 
watched  the  brids  while  I watched  her, 
which  was  well  worth  the  while,  for  as 
the  birds  came  near,  her  eyes  dilated  and 
the  warm  color  came  to  her  cheeks,  as 
with  parted  lips  she  awaited  the  su- 
preme moment. 

Then,  with  a quick  graceful  motion, 
she  brought  the  gun  to  her  shoulder  and 
tumbled  the  rear  bird,  which  was  ten 
feet  behind  the  other;  then,  in  less  time 
than  I could  have  done  it,  she  covered 
the  other  and  both  struck  the  ground 
stone  dead  at  nearly  the  same  instant. 
She  then  handed  me  the  gun  and  with 
a quick  glance  to  see  that  no  birds  were 
coming,  gathered  her  victims  and  laid 
them  on  the  grass  beside  us.  This  was 
good  work  and  I gave  her  unstinted 
praise,  but  she  said  not  a word,  although 
I could  plainly  see  by  the  sparkle  of 
her  eyes  and  heaving  of  her  bosom,  as 
she  drew  long  breaths,  that  she  was  su- 
premely happy. 

WE  shot  in  turn  for  quite  a while 
with  almost  uniform  success. 
Finally  a scattered  flock  of  teal 
came  to  me  and  as  I covered  my  bird  I 
saw  that  several  of  the  other  bunch 
were  coming  right  in  line,  and,  waiting 
until  the  time  was  ripe,  I pulled  and 
four  of  them  paid  the  penalty  while  I 
also  secured  a straggler  with  the  second 
barrel.  My  companion  turned  to  me 
with  a wistful  look  in  her  eyes  and  ex- 
claimed, “How  I wish  that  I could  do 
that,  but  I never  can  wait  like  that  when 
I get  on  my  bird.” 

Soon  after  this  we  heard  a call  for 
Mary  from  the  other  end  of  the  pond, 
and  she  left  me  to  go  and  see  what  was 
wanted.  I was  soon  very  pleased  that 
she  had  gone,  for  I inexcusably  missed 
several  good  shots,  for  the  turn  with  the 
teal  had  demoralized  me,  and  I was 
badly  rattled. 

While  watching  a duck  that  had  flown 
past  me  I saw  it  tumble  and  then  partly 
gather  and  take  a half  circle  back  and 
fall  in  the  water  near  the  edge,  when 
Mary  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  a 
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long  stick  with  which  she  drew  the  bird 
toward  her;  then  as  she  stooped  to  pick 
it  up  something  went  wrong  and  she 
plunged  into  the  water  head  first. 

Without  stopping  to  think  that  so  far  as 
help  from  me  was  concerned  she  would 
be  drowned  long  before  I could  reach 
her,  I started  at  my  best  speed  for  the 
place,  but  when  I arrived  there  out  of 
breath  and  very  much  blown,  I was 
coolly  informed  that  Mary  was  all  right, 
but  had  gone  home  to  change  her  dress 
and  get  the  mud  out  of  her  hair. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  at  dusk 
I found  that  she  had  gone  to  the  city 
with  a friend,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  “last  look”  I had  of  her  was  at  the 
twinkling  of  those  little  bare  feet  just 
as  they  were  disappearing  beneath  the 
yellow  water. 


BIRD  LIFE  IN 
MANITOBA 

(CONTINUED  from  page  217) 

are  usually  twenty-five  or  thirty  birds. 

When  discovered  they  rarely  fly  more 
than  a few  rods  at  the  most  and  some- 
times, especially  in'  the  case  of  the  half 
grown  ones,  they  never  take  to  flight. 
They  are,  however,  very  much  afraid 
of  dogs,  and  if  one  enters  their  midst 
unexpectedly  a lively  disturbance  is 
caused.  Their  fear  of  a dog  arises,  no 
doubt,  from  his  close  resemblance  to  the 
coyote,  the  natural  and  deadly  foe  of 
the  prairie  chicken. 

The  birds  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  domestic  chicken  but  a great  deal 
more  graceful  in  appearance  and  move- 
ment. Their  mode  of  flight  is  not  un- 
like that  of  our  American  quail. 

The  upper  half  of  Manitoba,  in  the 
Lake  Winnipegosis  region,  is  renouned 
for  its  numerous  small  lakes  which, 
combined,  form  the  Winnipeg  system  of 
lakes.  In  this  region  of  many  water- 
ways the  wild  duck  hunting  is  un- 
rivaled. The  lawful  season  is  for  one 
month  only.  During  this  period  on  any 
of  these  lakes  thousands  of  ducks  feed 
and  if  far  from  a village  they  become 
incredibly  tame. 

On  one  occasion  as  I approached  one 
of  these  lakes,  I was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  ducks  paid  absolutely  no  atten- 
tion to  my  presence.  A man  with  a 
gun  is  such  an  unusual  sight  for  them 
that  they  are  indifferent  to  his  presence. 
In  a few  days,  however,  after  the  sea- 
son opens  their  instinct  of  flight  is  re- 
vived, and  the  air  is  blackened  in  an 
instant  when  a shot  is  fired  in  their 
midst.  Since  the  season  is  so  short  and 
the  hunters  so  few,  little  impression  is 
made  upon  their  number.  Towards  the 
middle  of  October  they  begin  to  leave 
the  chilly  waters  of  Manitoba  and  to 
pursue  their  solitary  way  to  the  warmer 
feeding  grounds  of  the  States  to  return 
again  to  the  northern  climes  early  in 
May.  There  they  feed  and  grow  fat 
during  the  summer  months,  and  some 
are  destined  to  fall  before  the  hunter’s 
guns  in  autumn.  And  so  it  is  that  the 
Winnipegosis  region  has  justly  become 
known  as  the  great  hunting  ground  for 
the  wild  ducks  of  North  America. 

Earl  L.  Heck,  Massachusetts. 
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ALL  the  old  charm 
. of  th  ese  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(haifonte-Haddon  Ball 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  - AMERICAN  PLAN  - ALWAYS  OPEN 


Burlington  hotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 

$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 


HOMELIKE 


CLEAN 


SAFE 


fislii 


in 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


TEMAGAMI 


Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Temagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country — A real  North,  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing.  Tramping  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  Booklets. 
MISS  E.  ORR,  250  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace;  lounging 
room  and  all  improvements.  Write  for  particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


Streams  in  the  great  Maine 
woods  will  be  clear  of  ice 
about  May  I.  Trout  will  be 
waiting.  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  better  fishing. 
Camps  are  in  order  — with 
guides  whose  cooking  is  a 
revelation. 

Send  10  cents  for  “In  the  Maine 
Woods,”  to  Etept.  J.  Vacation 
Bureau.  Bangor  & Aroostook  R.R. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMPS 

Trout  and  salmon  fishing;  bear,  moose,  part- 
ridge hunting  in  season.  Canoes,  boats  and 
guides  furnished.  Special  accommodations 
for  guests  who  wish  to  camp  outdoors.  Rates 
for  hotel  or  outdoor  camping,  $21  weekly 
and  up. 

HARRY  H.  HALL,  Bear  Mountain  Camps, 
R.  F.  D,  No.  2,  Patten,  Maine 


Field  Glasses 

Binoculars— Telescopes 

Pre-War  Prices 
FREE  TRIAL 

Catalog  Free 

THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  FS-1,  1121  First  Street, 
New  Orleans,  IT.  S.  A. 


CAMPING  OUT 

By  Warren  H.  Miller 

The  book  for  the  wilderness  traveller,  who 
camps  out  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  ml  law 
from  the  railroad.  Lewie  Hiking,  Canoe 
Cruising,  Winter  Camping,  with  Knapsack 
and  Rifle,  Western  Camping,  Tent  Making, 
Adirondack  Cruising, — these  are  samples  of 
the  chapters  in  this  book.  Written  by  War- 
ren H.  Miller,  for  seven  years  Editor  of  Field 
& Stream,  and  an  experienced  woodsman  and 
big  game  hunter.  If  you  want  to  learn 
modern  Camping,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 

Price,  $2.00. 

WARREN  H.  MILLER,  Interlaken,  N.  J. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Northern  New  Hampshire 

Trout  and  Salmon 

Fishing  May  1 to  Sept.  30.  Log  camps  away 
from  the  crowd;  “good  eats”,  clean  beds;  good 
road;  best  of  fishing.  Hunting  Oct.  1 to  Dec.  15. 
Deer  and  bear.  Bring  the  wife  along.  Near  the 
Canadian  Border.  Write  for  information  and 
rates. 

ARTHUR  L.  VARNEY,  Registered  Guide, 
Pittsburg,  N.  H. 

Best  Bass  Fishing 

Lake 

- - Wayne,  Me. 


Androscoggin 

Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Lincoln 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angl.i 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

•‘I3''-"8'?,  ST  jhe  tSLsteum  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  i. 
fMnns  fly  c“ , 1 klndf  FlSe  1and  Gfne-  A11  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams 
” mnd^Tr°Ut.uShm*'  a so  Ganbou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing 
'"„N  w,ound'ajnd  (here  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 

mnstrated  R^JleSe»^CT)veMand  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 

illustrated  Booklet  and  F older,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

w t ji  a n ^TJMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  <?t  John’*,  Newfoundland 
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NORTH  OF  FIFTY- 
SEVEN  IN  MAY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  199) 

summer  killing  of  bear.  Killing  a grizz- 
ly does  not  by  any  means  measure  the 
success  of  such  a trip  as  was  ours.  The 
failure  to  see  and  to  shoot  this  animal 
was  merely  an  unrealized,  incidental 
longing.  The  many  scenes  of  rare  beau- 
ty; the  marvels  of  birds  and  beasts; 
the  magnificent  solitude  provided  such 
rest  and  strength,  that  I was  content. 

THERE  were  goats  in  all  likely 
places.  Often  while  watching  by 
a bear  trail  I gazed  through  binocu- 
lars at  them  on  the  cliffs.  To  see  them 
climbing  over  steep,  yes,  almost  vertical 
ascents,  always  fascinates  me.  I 
watched  one  old  nanny  and  a yearling 
(evidently  her  last  year’s  kid)  feeding 
daily  on  a particular  cliff,  near  a belt 
of  timber.  On  May  twenty-sixth  I saw 
the  yearling  in  his  customary  pasture; 
but  the  mother  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
Towards  evening  the  nanny  emerged 
from  the  timber,  accompanied  by  a tiny 
kid  evidently  but  a few  hours  old. 
She  now  avoided  the  more  difficult 
places,  feeding  close  to  the  timber;  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  protecting  her 
young  from  the  bald  eagles  that  were 
sweeping  over  the  cliffs.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nanny  with  her  kid  the 
yearling  was  some  distance  down  the 
cliff;  but  when  he  saw  his  mother  and 
the  little  one  he  immediately  started 
upon  an  expedition  of  discovery,  rapidly 
climbing  towards  them.  As  he  drew 
near  the  mother  goat  she  stamped  her 
foot  iand  made  a move  to  beat  him  off. 
Finally,  when  he  succeeded  in  getting 
within  a short  distance  of  the  kid  the 
nanny  rushed  at  him  in  a most  threat- 
ening manner.  Then  he  made  off,  but 
now  and  then  stopped  to  look  back. 
At  each  turn  he  saw  his  mother  in  a 
most  menacing  attitude,  and  the  yearl- 
ing apprehended  that  it  boded  ill  for 
him.  She  looked  precisely  like  the  an- 
gry goat  in  the  photograph  in  Horna- 
day’s  “Camp  Fires  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.”  The  mother  had,  for  a year, 
kept  her  offspring  safe  from  wolves, 
coyotes,  and  eagles,  and  it  was  now  up 
to  the  yearling  to  shift  for  himself,  and 
up  to  nanny  to  protect  her  newly  born. 
The  following  da^y  the  mother  and  her 
kid  kept  close  to  the  timber;  and  the 
yearling  was  far  down  the  mountain 
side,  alone  in  a big,  desolate  world.  His 
nose  was  most  effectively  broken. 

I SAW  bald  eagles  nesting  in  the  tree 
tops  of  the  valley  and  sweeping  the 
mountain  sides  in  search  of  food. 
Sometimes  I saw  them  upon  their  nests ; 
but  only  once  did  I see  an  eagle  descend 
to  her  nest.  She  came  sweeping  from 
the  mountain,  in  magnificent  grace,  un- 
til immediately  over  her  nest.  Then, 
she  spread  her  wings  upward  to  the 
limit;  extended  her  legs  downward; 
spread  her  talons ; inclined  her  head  and 
alighted  without  disturbing  a twig. 

There  was  a most  merry  company  of 
birds.  Ruffed  grouse  were  drumming  in 
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INTHE  ALASKA-YUKON  GAME  LANDS  By  J.  A.  McGuire  I 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hornaday. 

This  fine  narrative  of  achievement  in  the  wildest  outdoors  is  enough  to  stir  the  blood 
of  every  red-blooded  man  and  boy.  Its  motif  is  entirely  correct.  The  chase  difficult, 
the  country  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme,  the  hunt  pursued  with  no  unjustifiable 
killing  It  describes  a hunting  country  on  the  White  River  of  Alaska  and  Yukon 
Territory  far  off  the  heretofore  beaten  paths  of  the  big  game  hunter  going  to  the  Far 
North.  It  tells  of  the  results  of  a successful  trip  undertaken  by  a party  of  sportsmen 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens  for  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
on  which  moose,  white  sheep,  caribou,  goats  and  smaller  game  were  secured.  Of 
great  assistance  to  the  prospective  game  hunting  visitor  to  that  clime  is  the  advice  that 
the  author  imparts  on  proper  clothing,  guns,  and  ammunition  for  such  a trip.  Large 
12mo.  Elaborately  Illus.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Net  $3.00. 

“GOIN’  FISHIN'  ” By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing"  and  “Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits.”  Intro- 
duction by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  A new  book  for  the  every  now-and-then  fisher- 
man as  well  as  the  expert  angler.  Many  illustrations  from  photographs.  No  angler’s 

library  complete  without  it.  Large  12 mo.  Silk  Cloth.  Net  $3.00. 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing”  and  “Goin’  Fishin’.”  Essentially  a prac- 
tical book.  How,  when  and  where  to  fish,  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for  all  angles 
of  fishing  for  the  fresh  water  game  fishes.  Many  illustrations  from  photographs.  Col- 
ored cover  jacket.  Large  12»to.  Silk  Cloth.  Net  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  “Goin’  Fishin’  ” and  “Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits.”  A practical  book  on  popu- 
lar fresh  water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary,  and  how  to  use  it,  written  in  a Pal-to-Pal 
style  from  actual  fishing  experiences.  Many  illustrations  from  photographs.  Colored 
Cover  jacket.  Large  12 mo.  Silk  Cloth.  Net  $3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By  Geo.  Parker  Holden 

Author  of  “Streamcraft” — with  Foreword  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  A valuable  addition 
to  the  practical  literature  of  angling.  This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construction 
of  the  Split-Bamboo  Rod  in  a way  as  distinctively  as  “Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated.  12 mo.  Handsomely  bound.  Net  $3.00. 

STREAMCRAFT:  An  Angling  Manual.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden 

This  deals  with  the  selection,  care  and  rigging  of  the  rod;  the  art  of  casting;  trout 
habits;  lures  and  their  use,  including  stream  entomology.  Ten  full  page  colored  illus- 
trations showing  Flies  in  their  natural  colors,  and  numerous  black  and  whites.  Colored 
cover  Jacket.  16 mo.  Silk  Cloth.  Net  $2.50. 

GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Charles  Frederic  Holder,  LL.D. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  provide  a well  illustrated  condensed  account  of  the  game 
fishes  of  the  world.  Over  100  illustrations  Handsomely  bound.  Large  8 vo.  Net  $5.00. 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH  AND  OTHER  GAME  FISHES  OF  AMERICA 

By  James  A.  Hens  hall,  M.  D. 

Author  of  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass.”  The  most  comprehensive  book  on  American 
game  fishes  published.  Describes  in  detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of  game  fish. 
Many  illustrations  and  frontispiece  and  cover  jacket  in  color.  Large  12 mo.  Silk  Cloth. 
Net  $3.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS  AND  MORE  ABOUT  THE  BLACK  BASS 

By  James  A.  Henshall,  M.  D. 

This  is  a complete  treatise  on  Bass,  containing  not  only  advice  as  to  the  methods  of 
angling,  but  also  a scientific  history  of  the  species.  The  greatest  book  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished. 140  illustrations.  Handsome  three-colored  cover  jacket.  12 mo.  Silk  Cloth. 
Net  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  0.  W.  Smith 

Fishing  Editor  of  “Outdoor  Life”  and  author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but 
also  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  angling  experts.  A valuable  book  for 
both  the  old-timer  and  the  amateur.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Large  12mo.  Silk  cloth. 
Net  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton 

This  “Fishermen’s  Encyclopedia  of  Happiness”  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard  ex- 
quisite edition  of  Walton’s  great  Classic.  Sixteen  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by 
James  H.  Thorpe.  Handsomely  bound.  Large  4 to.  Cloth.  Net  $3.50.  Three-fourths 
Turkey  Morocco.  Net  $15.00. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.  A Notably  Interesting  Book 

By  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition  with  new  plates  and  new  illustrations  of  this  re- 
markable classic  of  The  Yellowstone  Net.  $3.00 

CAMP  FIRES  IN  THE  YUKON.  Adventure,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Spiritedly  Described.  By  Harry  Anton  Auer 

In  this  book  the  author,  an  explorer,  a hunter  of  big  game,  and  lover  of  the  Great 
Out-of-Doors  takes  the  reader  from  the  shut-in-life  of  the  cities  to  the  mighty  wilderness 
of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon.  Net  $3.00. 

STEWARTWKIDD 

STEWART  KIDD  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Sport,  Travel  and  Fishing  Books,  also 
name  of  local  dealer  from  whom  they  may  be  purchased. 

Name  

Address  

P.  O State 
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AlEBSIETr 


IN  THE  BIG  CITIES,  ALONG  BLAZED  TRAILS  AND  IN  THE  SMALL  VILLAGES  YOUR  CLASSIFIED^ADVERTISEMENT 

IF  PRINTED  HERE  WILL  REACH  THOUSANDS  OF  SPORTSMEN 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns  rifles  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment— can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  out  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (initials  and  numbers  count  as  a 
word).  We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANGLERS’  SUPPLIES 


CORK  BRASS  BUGS  TIED  ON  HOLLOW 

point  hooks,  standard  or  fancy  patterns,  35c  or 
3 for  $1.  F.  Stewart,  Searcy,  Arkansas. 

FISH  BAIT— HELLGRAMMITES,  WHITE 

grubs,  etc.,  bought  and  sold.  Send  for  list  and 
prices.  American  Bait  Co.,  10  South  Fifth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE;  27c; 
half-dollar  size,  53c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue, 
10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  AND 

German  5 pf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog,  10c 
Homer  Shultz,  Union  Star,  Mssouri. 


ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BROWNIE  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  — SAFEST 

pistol  made,  shoots  all  sizes  .22  cal.  cartridges, 
$10.50  Bayard  Midget  Automatic  .25  cal.,  $15.50; 
.32  cal.  $17-50  postpaid.  Lowest  prices  in 
America  on  Colt,  Smith  & Wesson,  Savage, 
others.  Booklet  mailed  free.  Standard,  843-5 
Broad  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GUNSMITH— 

steel  butt  plates,  rifl'e,  shotgun,  plain,  $1;  check- 
ered, $2;  pistol  stocks,  complete,  dozen  pair,  $4; 
checkering  tools,  $7.50  set.  Sportsmans  Service 
Station,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE— 12  GAUGE  “FIELD”  ITHACA 

30.  full  and  modified;  like  new,  $39.  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Miers,  Schoharie,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— 20  GAUGE  DOUBLE,  HAM- 

merless  American  shotgun,  new  condition;  cost 
$30;  sent  C.O.D.  anywhere  $20.  N.  P.  Frayseth 
Milan,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— .22  HIGH  POWER  SAVAGE, 

perfect,  $45.  W.  G.  Liddiard,  Pukwana,  South 
Dakota. 


FOR  SALE— MARLIN  12  GAUGE,  30  FULL 

choke  shot  gun  barrel,  forearm  and  magazine, 
only  used  but  in  good  shooting  condition.  Sent 
C.O.D.  anywhere,  $11.  N.  P.  Frayseth,  Milan 
Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— .38  Colts  POLICE  POSITIVE 

special  6 in.  barrel,  high  grade  holster,  belt: 
cartridges;  cost  $41.50;  sell  $35;  brand  new 
N.  P.  Frayseth,  Milan,  Minnesota. 


FISH  WHERE  THE  FISHING  IS  GOOD 

Forest  and  Stream, 

9 East  40th  Street. 

“From  past  experience  will  say  that  we  would 
not  consider  being  without  Forest  & Stream. 

"Enclosed  find  check  for  the  classified  ad- 
vertisement to  run  in  the  next  issue. 

"Yours  with  all  good  wishes. 
"DuMaurier  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.’’ 


DUCK  EGGS  (Continued) 


HATCHING  EGGS.  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

eggs  from  ringneck  and  goldens.  Write  for 
prices.  Ira  N.  Foust,  Mill  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 


MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— I AM  NOW 

booking  orders  for  April  and  May  delivery.  $1.75 
for  12  eggs.  Mrs.  A.  G Hanger,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — REMINGTON  AUTOMATIC 

shotgun,  like  new,  $55;  3A  folding  Brownie  cam- 
era, case  and  outfit  3J4*5)4  size  pictures,  new, 
$12.00.  Raymond  Foss,  Rochester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


FOR  SALE— 22  REMINGTON  REPEATER, 

brand  new,  in  factory  box;  cost  $29.50;  sent 
C.O.D.  anywhere,  $23.  N.  P.  Frayseth,  Milan, 
Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— 2,500  ROUNDS  30  U.  S.  1906 

ammunition,  180  gr.  bullet,  $6.50  per  hundred. 
Double  hammerless  12.32  full  Fulton  special  duck 
gun,  like  new,  $30;  one  32  Savage  automatic, 
new,  $25.  O.  I.  Harris,  143  S.  Fenway,  Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 


FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER  CAL.  .30  RE 

peater,  $22;  and  typewriter,  The  Chicago,  $20 
both  in  fine  condition.  Henry  Johnson,  Palermo 
North  Dakota. 


FOR  SALE— .22  WINCHESTER  90, 

Marlin  pump,  $25;  Colts  32-20,  $25;  22  Colt 
Auto,  new,  $30.  15%  off  on  new  firearms.  Wan 

22  target,  32—20  S.  & W.  E.  R.  Bechtol,  Red 
mond,  Washington. 


IDEAL  AND  MODERN  MACHINERY  LOAD 

ing  tools,  Lyman  and  Marble  sights,  primers 
primed  shells,  bullets,  powder.  W.  A.  Clark 
Colton,  New  York. 


ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

PRICES  CUT— NEW  COLTS— 25,  32,  38,  380, 

45,  Smith  & Wessons  16  and  12  gauge,  Winches- 
ters repeating,  also  used  guns,  watches,  neiu 
glasses,  musical  instruments,  etc.  Harold  Taylor 
& Co.,  265  S.  20th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

REMINGTON  .12  AUTOMATIC,  NEW, 

with  case,  $60.  Izah  Berry,  New  Durham,  New 
Hampshire. 

SELL  WINCHESTER  32  SPECIAL,  SOLID 

frame,  octagon  barrel,  half-magazine,  fine  con- 
dition, new  case  and  cartridges,  $34.50.  H.  E. 
Curtiss,  Corfu,  New  York. 

“SHIFF,  THE  GUNMAN,”  N.  WOODSTOCH, 
N.  H.,  has  50  good  guns  that  he  will  sell  or 
swap  for  any  salable,  good  gun  on  a basis  of 
actual  value  minus  10%  Each  guaranteed,  and 
held  four  days  for  acceptance.  He  has  satisfied 
every  customer  for  twenty  years;  500  satisfied 
customers  during  1920.  Please  mention  Forest 
and  Stream  when  you  send  stamp  for  list. 

SPECIAL— 1 ONLY  COLT  S.  A.  REVOLVER, 

new,  chambered  for  44  S.  W.  special  cartridge, 
7 14  in.  barrel,  fancy  checkered  walnut  grips 
with  silver  monograms;  special  job,  $50.  Weber 
Arms  Co.,  D)enver,  Colorado. 

SPORTSMEN! — FOR  SALE— FINEST  7 MM. 

Mauser  sporting  rifle,  24  in.  octagon  barrel,  lat- 
est rustless  Krupp  steel,  weight  7)4  lb.,  double 
set  trigger,  peep  sight,  njever  used  guaranteed  to 
shoot  precisely;  a snap  for  $165,  including  200 
shells  Richard  Niehage,  1145  10th  St.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

WANT  ONLY  LEFEVER  .12-.20  EJECTOR, 

not  over  5)4  pounds.  Write,  H.  Eckley,  Cresson, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED— 1892  WINCHESTER,  Ai  CAR- 

bine,  14-inch  barrel.  H.  H.  Wood,  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York. 

WANTED— A GOOD  ENGLISH  OR  FRENCH 

shotgun,  12  gauge.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Send  complete  description.  John  T.  Sturgeon, 
1416  North  Euclid  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WE  STILL  CAN  SUPPLY  IDEAL  AND 

Winchester  reloadng  tool,  moulds,  and  empty 
shells  for  most  calibres.  Also  a large  stock  of 
old  style  and  modern  ammunition  and  guns.  Will 
also  trade.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  Weber 
Arms  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

DUCK  AND  FISH  ATTRACTIONS 

WILD  CELERY  ATTRACTS  THOUSANDS 

of  ducks  and  fish.  Ready  for  planting.  Clyde 
Terrell,  Dept.  H 212,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

DUCK  EGGS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  SELECTED 

mallard  duck  eggs  for  hatching  at  $30  per  llo. 
Eggs  are  from  a large  flock  of  breeders  rich  in 
wild  blood.  Glenmere  Game  and  Poultry  Farm 
Chester,  New  York. 

NEW  .38  CAL,  COLT’S  ARMY  SPECIAL 
revolver,  double  action;  Leedawl  compass;  both 
$25.  Wm.  Blecke,  West  Depere,  Wisconsin. 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream 


GRAY  MALLARD  EGGS  FOR  SALE  FROM 

my  husbands  flock  of  decoys.  $2  for  12,  post- 
paid. Safe  delivery  insured.  Alice  Crow,  Cam 
den,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE 


ADIRONDACK  BOAT,  WITH  OARS,  F.O.B. 

crated,  $80.  J.  Alden  Loring,  Owego,  New  York. 


“BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA”— BAIRD 

Brewer  Ridgway;  5 volumes;  cloth;  perfect  con- 
dition; $100.  H.  S.  Hedges,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 


FOR  SALE— 3 H.P.  AEROTHRUST  MOTOR. 

Used  about  two  hours.  Price  $120.  R.  E.Eriser, 
Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE— CHINESE  RINGNECKED  AND 

fancy  pheasant  eggs.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Wal- 
halla,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE— LARGE  WOLFSKIN  RUGS, 

open  mouth,  $20  each;  mounted  wolf  heads  on 
shields,  $7.50.  W.  H.  Strange,  Clarkston,  Wash- 
ington. 


GUN  POWDER  FORMULAS  FOR  BEST 

home-made  black  and  smokeless  powder,  $1. 
Why  pay  war  prices?  Edw.  Simon,  Dane,  Wis- 
consin. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO;  2- YEAR-OLD  LEAF. 

Rich,  mellow,  nature  cured.  Chewing  and  smot 
ing.  Special  trial  offer,  3 lbs.,  $1,  postpaid. 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Association,  Dept.  240,  Hawes- 
ville,  Kentucky. 


DUCKING  SKIFF  — LIGHT,  LEAKLESS, 

equipped.  Buckolew,  Port  Norris,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO— OLD  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO— 

chlewing  or  smoking,  mild  0r  strong,  60  cents 
the  pound,  postpaid.  J.  H.  Daniel,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 

mallard,  $5  pair;  eggs,  $250,  12;  black  mallard, 
$15  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $5,  12  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  Illinois. 


DOMESTICATED  WILD  MALLARDS  FOR 

sale,  $1.50  each;  $2.75  pair;  $3.75  trio.  Eggs 
in  season.  Carl  Bixler,  Corning,  Iowa. 


PEDIGREED  RUFUS  RED  BELGIANS, 

black  Flemish  Giants  from  registered  stock;  bar- 
gains. Ackerman’s  Rabbitry,  East  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


RAISE  GIANT  RABBITS  FOR  ME I FUR- 

nish  pedigreed  breeders  cheap  and  buy  all  you 
raise  at  25  to  50  cents  per  pound  alive.  Send 
10c  for  instruction  book,  contract,  etc.  Friend 
Cross,  3845  Easton,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTOMATIC  KUFF  BUTTONS  — OPENS 

and  closes  cuffs  automatically — when  sleeves  are 
raised  or  lowered  Sensational  convenience  and 
shirt  savers.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Sample  pair 
$1.00.  Nothing  similar  elsewhere.  Agents 
wanted.  Flexo  Mfg.  Corp.,  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin. 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  SPORTSMEN'S  MAGA- 

zines.  For  sale  or  exchange  for  Evinrude, 
prism  glasses  or  canoe.  J.  Alden  Loring,  Owego 
New  York. 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American 
Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

( Continued  on  page  237) 
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At  The  End  Of 
A Long  Hard  Day 

Healthily  tired!  — after  a 
long  hard  day  in  the  open ! 
then  is  when  you  will  fully 
appreciate  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  a Gold  Medal 
Folding  Camp  Cot. 

Made  of  durable  rock  elm,  re- 
inforced with  riveted  steel 
plates  and  covered  with  12  oz. 
double  filled  brown  duck,  it 
makes  a springy,  comfortable 
bed;  when  not  in  use  it  folds 
into  a snug  compact  package 
that  weighs  only  17  pounds  and 
is  easily  carried  anywhere. 

For  thirty  years  these  well- 
built  folding  cots  have  been  the 
choice  of  army  men,  explorers, 
hunters  and  campers,  the  world 
over. 

At  Sporting  Goods,  Hard- 
ware, Furniture  stores  and 
Tent  Makers.  Catalog  and 
dealer’s  name  on  request. 

( GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP 
FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

1740  Packard  Ave. 
RACINE  WISCONSIN 

"Cold  M eda  C 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT  OFF. 

Foldim©  Furniture 


rim 


POLICE  DOGS 
and  PUPPIES 

AT  THE 

BROOKFFORD  KENNELS 

Eatontown,  N.  J.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


In  Writing  to 


every  thicket,  and  the  blue  grouse  were 
constantly  calling  along  the  mountain 
ides.  Their  call  is  difficult  to  recognize ; 
but  once  known  it  is  always  prominent 
among  the  music  of  the  woodlands. 
There  was  scarcely  a time  that  one  did 
not  hear  their  deep  call,  “Hoot-co-hoot”, 
far  in  the  timbered  recesses.  A ruffed 
grouse  had  two  drumming  logs  near  our 
tent.  During  the  daytime  he  occupied 
the  one  about  seventy-five  yards  distant; 
but  he  drummed  all  night  on  the  one 
within  twenty  yards  of  our  tent;  and 
we  wondered  when  that  grouse  slept. 
We  often  wished  to  vary  our  fare  with 
a grouse,  but  we  contented  ourselves 
with  Dolly  Varden  trout,  which  were 
readily  caught  in  any  of  the  creeks  that 
enter  the  main  stream.  We  caught  only 
what  were  needed  for  food;  and  they 
were  of  such  size  that  one  trout  was 
sufficient  for  a meal  for  both  of  us.  We 
fished  for  the  skillet  rather  than  for 
sport. 

We  had  many  feathered  visitors  at 
our  camp.  Arctic  terns  came  morning 
and  evening,  flying  along  the  shallow 
channels  and  sloughs,  in  search  of  small 
fish;  tree  swallows  swept  the  bars  for 
insect  food;  flickers  hammered  the  dead 
trees ; robins  sang  vociferously,  notwith- 
standing the  snow  and  frost;  innumera- 
ble warblers  flitted  about  in  the  trees; 
thrushes  sang  from  the  dark  forests  at 
evening;  a friendly  rufous  humming- 
bird alighted  daily  upon  a bush  near 
the  tent;  two  quaint  harlequin  drakes, 
ardently  striving  for  the  favor  of  a 
homely  mate,  whom  they  accompanied, 
were  seen  for  several  days.  The  drakes 
swam  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  while 
the  duck  fed  busily  at  the  water’s  edge. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  the  drakes 
made  frequent  rushes-  at  the  other  to 
drive  him  away.  Finally,  one  of  them 
must  have  conquered,  for  later  we  saw 
the  pair  swimming  peacefully  and,  no 
doubt,  contentedly  down  stream. 

Numerous  mallard  ducks  nest  about 
the  beaver  ponds.  They  are  so  tame 
that  we  approached  within  ten  yards 
of  one  pair  without  frightening  them. 
Conover  thinks  that  the  flight  of  ducks 
on  the  Stikine  this  spring  was  the  larg- 
est in  more  than  twenty  years.  He  at- 
tributes the  increase  to  the  Federal  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Act. 

The  mergansers  were  in  small  flocks, 
not  yet  having  paired.  Conover  calls 
them  “stem-wheelers”  because,  when 
rising  from  the  water  they  leave  a wake 
like  that  of  the  stern-wheel  steamboat. 
The  mergansers  seemed  more  timid  than 
any  other  wild  fowl.  Spotted  sandpipers 
(tip  ups)  were  plentiful  and  would  not 
take  to  wing  unless  we  approached  to 
within  ia  few  feet  of  them.  Long- 
billed curlews  were  seen  occasionally. 
According  to  the  “Book  of  Birds”  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  these 
curlews  are  marked  for  extinction;  for 
.griculture  is  rapidly  driving  them  from 
their  domain.  The  authorities  tell  us 
that  long-billed  curlews  breed  from 
Central  British  Columbia  southward. 
This  year  we  saw  them  almost  in  the 
extreme  north  of  British  Columbia. 
Conover  had  never  seen  the  long-billed 
curlew  until  this  year.  Perhaps  the  en- 
Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


The  mountains  in  May 

croachments  of  agriculture  have  driven 
them  farther  north  than  their  accus- 
tomed ranges.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  here  find  a home  where  they  can 
remain  undisturbed. 

BEAVERS  exist  in  numbers  along  the 
Stikine  and  its  tributaries;  and  one 
never  tires  of  them  and  their  cun- 
ning ways.  They  have  a fascination 
for  the  trapper  equalled  only  by  the 
prospector’s  fascination  for  gold.  I ex- 
amined their  ponds,  their  canals 
through  the  ponds,  their  dams,  and  their 
houses.  We  saw  one  beaver  dam  that 
was  seven  feet  in  height,  and  one  beaver 
house  that  had  been  partially  torn  down 
by  a bear.  Along  the  shores  there  were 
numbers  of  large  cottonwood  trees  that 
had  been  felled  by  beavers. 

Beavers  do  not  possess  the  sagacity,  in 
many  things,  that  old  timers  would  have 
us  believe.  There  is  a widespread  be- 
lief that  a beaver  knows  how  to  fell  a 
tree  so  that  it  will  fall  in  a desired  po- 
sition. A beaver  fells  a tree  so  that  he 
may  feed  upon  its  branches.  We  saw 
many  trees  that  had  been  cut  through, 
and  had  fallen  against  other  trees.  If 
he  could  fell  a tree  where  he  desired  it 
he  would  certainly  not  fell  it  against 
another  tree  where  he  can  no  more  feed 
upon  it  than  if  it  were  still  uncut.  There 
is  further  a popular  belief  that,  when 
caught  in  a trap,  a beaver  will  gnaw 
through  his  leg,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  trap.  This  is  neither  true  of  the 
beaver,  nor  true  of  any  other  animal.  It 
is  established,  however,  that  if  an  ani- 
mal can  obtain  a hold,  such  as  will 
enable  it  to  twist  the  trapped  foot  or 
leg  about  a stake,  it  will  break  the  leg 
off.  But  the  bone  is  broken ; not  gnawed 
through.  Sometimes  an  animal  in  a 
trap  will  gnaw  such  portion  of  the  limb 
as  may  be  below  the  trap ; but  that  part 
is  numb,  without  sensation,  and  the 
gnawing  causes  no  pain.  That  an  ani- 
mal will  cut  its  limb  free,  above  the 
trap,  has  not  been  proved. 

Frequently,  when  in  still  waters,  we 
would  let  the  canoe  drift  to  within  a few 
identify  you. 
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( Miscellaneous — Continued  from  page  235) 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ting  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  629, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  OR  CANOEIST!  GET 

the  best  back  rest  for  your  canoe,  couch,  ham- 
mock or  the  sick  room.  Adjustable;  sets  up 
anywhere,  $2  each,  postpaid.  Dealers  wanted. 
Comfort  Back  Co.,  204  Bradley  St.,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


FINEST  DUCK  HUNTING  STORIES  IN 

the  world,  by  leading  American  writers.  Wild- 
fowling Tales,  $2.50;  Ducking  Days,  $2.  Both 
books,  $4.  W C.  Hazelton,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE— FOXES,  MINK,  SKUNK,  BEAR 

cubs,  wolf,  coyotte,  ferret,  white  weasel,  rac- 
coon, opossum,  wild  cat,  lynx,  badger,  ring- 
tailed cat,  pheasants,  squirrels,  wild  ducks,  mice, 
parrots,  parakeets  and  monkeys.  Austin  Fur 
Farm,  West  Suffield,  Connecticut. 


GET  MY  BOOK,  “RAISING  BELGIAN 

Hare  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Price  50  cents. 
Wm.  Gibson,  N.  Central  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


GOVERNMENT  BINOCULARS  6 x 30,  DAY, 

night  prisms.  Pupilary  adjustments.  Vision  150 
yards  at  1,000  yards,  case,  straps;  only  $28. 
American  dollar  buys  three  dollars  French  francs. 
Rare  bargains.  3 x $4.75.  Automatic  pistols 
$14.50.  Catalog.  DuMaurier  Co..  Elmira  New 
York. 


HAVE  BICYCLE  ENGINE;  WANT  RIFLE. 

Moore,  Denton,  Arkansas. 


MEN  WANTED  FOR  DETECTIVE  WORK. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Write  J.  Ganor,  for- 
mer U.  S.  Government  Detective,  145  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GUN  STOCK  REFINISH- 

ing  and  gun  rebluing  formulas,  $1.  Polk,  430 
North  Stone,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 

PEARLS,  BAROQUES,  SLUGS;  BOUGHT, 

sold  and  exchanged,  loose  or  mounted  L.  V. 
Mapes,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana. 

PORCUPINE  QUILLS  CAN  BE  INSTANTLY 

stopped  penetrating  dog’s  mouth  by  using  Tan- 
ana  Indian  Method,  price  $1.00.  C.  K.  Hamed, 
Crane,  Oregon. 


REGISTERED  SILVER  FOXES.  BEAT  ALL 

competitors  world’s  fox  shows,  Boston,  1919, 
1920;  14  ribbons  and  4 cups.  Our  “Loami” 
international  champion ; also  registered  milch 
goats.  Borestone  Mt.  Fox  Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine. 
Address  75  Kenwood,  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts. 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  RESHARPENED. 

One  edge,  2c;  double  3c.  each.  New  York  Edge 
Co.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York. 

SPORTING  GOODS  EXCHANGE,  FALL 

River,  _ Mass.,  accept  used  firearms  or  sporting 
goods  in  part  payment  on  all  kinds  of  new  cam 
eras  and  lenses. 


SPORTSMEN!  THE  VETERAN  GUIDE 

has  th)e  best  trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  Canada. 
Write  William  Ryer,  Upper  Clyde,  Shelburne, 
Nova  Scotia. 


WANTED— 1,500  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  IN- 

spectors;  no  experience;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare- time  home-study;  easy  terms;  $110 
to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Outdoors;  local  or  traveling;  under 
big  men  who  reward  ability.  Get  free  booklet 
G-53,  Stand  Business  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

WANTED— ALL  KINDS  OF  INDIAN  STONE 
relics.  For  sale:  Ring  duck  eggs,  $2  for  16; 
45  mole  skins,  $8.50;  one  Marlin  repeater,  32, 
long,  rim  fire,  peep  sight,  $18.  Geo.  O.  Moon, 
Pleasant  Green,  Missouri. 

WANTED— OLD  CATALOGUES  OF  FIRE- 
arms  and  sportsmen’s  suppi-'es,  back  files  of 
“Sporting  Goods  Dealer,”  “Arms  and  the  Man,” 
etc.  Capt.  Hugh  Smiley,  No.  1 Mohonk  Lakt, 
Ulster  County,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  CON- 
tains  valuable  information  for  inventors.  Send 
sketch  of  your  invention  for  free  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature.  Prompt  service.  (Twenty 
years  experience.)  Talbert  & Talbert,  4913 
Talbert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Writing  to 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


MAIL  US  YOUR  FAVORITE  KODAK  NEG- 

ative  “Film”  and  $1.00  and  receive  postpaid  a 
7x11  enlargement  in  a beautiful  gray  or  brown 
slip-in  mount  11x15  outside  measurement.  Write 
for  circular.  Hughes  Brothers,  Henrietta,  Texas. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN 

the  Rockies,  south  of  Glacier  Park.  First  class 
camping  outfit,  pack  and  saddle  horses.  Bear 
guaranteed  in  Spring,  elk  in  season.  Beaver 
and  bear  hides  to  sell.  Have  no  other  business 
but  guiding.  Can  furnish  all  the  references 
wanted.  Chick  Grimsley,  Registered  Guide, 
Bynum,  Montana. 


FINE  RESORT  AND  HUNTING  LODGE  Lo- 
cation— 4,125  acres,  seven  beaver  lakes,  St.  Louis 
County,  Minnesota.  Five  miles  station.  Quick 
sale  $200  cash.  Farmer,  Lake  Shore  Specialist, 
150  Metropolitan  Life,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— 160  ACRES,  GOOD  FARM  LAND 

in  big  game  country  of  Minnesota,  $10  per  acre, 
easy  terms.  For  particulars  address  George  W. 
Robertson,  Grand  Marais,  Minn. 


LAND  FOR  GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE— 

8,659  acres  well  timbered  for  game  protection, 
well  watered  for  fish  and  fowl.  Plenty  of  dieer 
at  present.  Some  fish.  Eight  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  three  miles  from  good 
macadam  road.  Joins  New  York  State  forest 
preserve  in  Adirondacks.  Sell  cheap  for  cash. 
Write.  Dodge  Clothespin  Co.,  Richwood,  Wes' 
Virginia. 


OKLAHOMA  FARMS— WRITE  FOR  FREE 

agricultural  booklet.  Board  of  Commerce, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES  HOMESTEAD 

lands  in  Arkansas,  Ozarks,  specially  adapted  to 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  stock.  Abundant  water 
and  timber,  mild  healthful  climate,  deer,  bear 
and  turkey  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  pearling, 
fur-farming.  Full  information  and  five  maps — 
four  locating  vacant  land,  $1.00.  Maurice  F. 
Decker,  Norfolk,  Arkansas. 


WANTED— COMFORTABLE  HOUSE  SOML- 

where  in  the  wilderness,  Maine  or  Canada,  where 
there  is  good  fishing  Please  establish  the  fact 
that  sport  is  good.  Address  A.  H.  Burke,  118 
E.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TAXIDERMY 


ELK  FEET  GUN  RACKS;  WOLF  FURS. 

Gilbert,  Taxidermy,  Lander,  Wyoming. 


FOR  SALE— MOUNTED  BIRDS  AND  DEER 

heads  from  North  Woods:  photographs  free.  Geo. 
E Link,  Taxidermist,  Phillips,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft, 
money  order  or  certified  check  payable  to 
the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some 
disinterested  third  person  or  with  this  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  ‘ and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOK  ON  THE  TRAINING  AND  CARE  OF 

collies.  Fifth  edition.  Price  $1.  Dundee  Collie 
Kennels,  Dundee,  Michigan. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents. 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES;  MALES;  FARM 

raised  healthy  youngsters.  Priced  according  to 
quality.  Sandell’s  Kennels,  Oneonta,  New  York. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES  — THE  ALL- 

round  dogs,  are  sold  on  a dead  open  and  shut 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Although  we  do  less 
advertising  than  any  kennel  of  like  size,  we  re- 
receive inquiries  from  all  over  America  and  many 
foreign  countries,  for  Lionheart  Airedales;  have 
satisfied  customers  in  36  different  States  and  four 
provinces  of  Canada.  As  hunters  of  all  furred 
game,  retrievers  of  waterfowl,  stock  dogs,  watch 
dogs  and  companions  for  children,  they  have  no 
superiors.  Write  for  signed  testimonials  and  list 
of  puppies  for  sale.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Box 
1412,  Anaconda,  Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


CHESAUEAKE  PUPPIES,  NATURAL  RE- 

trievers,  whelped  from  splendid  retrieving  stock; 
dead  grass  (tan)  color;  nothing  better;  in  fine 
healthy  condition;  papers  for  registration  go 
with  each  puppy.  Females  $20;  males  $25. 
L.  L.  McMillin,  Winnebago,  Minnesota. 


COLLIES 

WANTED— WHITE  COLLIE  DOG  PUP; 

state  particulars.  T.  A.  Blacklock,  Westmoreland, 
California. 

WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 


DOGS!  DOGS!  DOGS  ALL  KINDS.  FOX 

terriers,  bulls,  airedales,  collies  Irish  terriers, 
etc.,  male  and  female  pups.  I handle  more  dogs 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  Quick  sales 
and  small  profits.  Specify  the  kind  of  dog  you 
want.  I will  positively  fill  your  order.  Leo 
Smith,  305  Varick  Street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

POLICE  DOG— FOURTEEN  MONTHS  OLD— 
wolf  gray  color — “Bill,”  son  of  Doughboy  von 
Ivor  Wolfschucht  and  Belle  of  Yorkville;  has 
strain  of  Fels  von  Japu  Gussener,  bench  and 
field  trial  champion,  and  Fels  von  Gesund- 
hammer  Price  $450.  Address  “Gray,”  care 
Forest  and  Stream. 


GUN  DOGS 


FEMALE  BEAGLE  FOX  TERRIER;  DANDY 

rabbitter.  L,  Linn,  Charleston.  Illinois, 

FOR  SALE— FULL  BLOODED  IRISH  SET- 
ter  puppies,  three  months  old.  H.  T.  Miller, 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois. 

FOX,  BEAGEL,  RABBIT,  COON,  SKUNK, 
opossum,  setters,  pointers,  farm,  pet  dogs;  pups; 
pigeons.  Catalog  10c.  stamps.  Kiefer’s  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

WANTED— POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  TO 
train;  also  some  nice  setters  for  sale  and  rabbit 
hounds  that  do  the  work.  Trial  given  O.  K. 
Kennels,  Marydel,  Maryland. 

WANTED  — WELL  BROKEN  ENGLISH 
young  setter  dog  or  pointer  or  yearling  pup; 
staunch  at  point.  Box  H,  care  Forest  and 
Stream. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c. 
Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

OAK  GROVE  KENNELS,  INA,  ILLINOIS, 
offers  coon,  skunk,  opossum  hounds,  fox,  wolf, 
coyotte  hounds,  rabbit  hounds,  pointers  and  li- 
ters, fox  terriers;  young  dogs  and  puppies.  Ten 
days’  trial. 

WANTED— ENGLISH  BLOODHOUND  ~PUP- 

pies  or  grown  dogs;  price  must  be  reasonable. 
L.  L.  Tilley,  Parrott.  Georgia. 

WESTMINSTER  KENNELS,  TOWER  HILL. 
Illinois,  offers  fox,  wolf,  coyotte,  coon,  skunk 
and  opossum  hounds.  Crackerjack  rabbit  hounds, 
$17.50  each.  Dogs  just  starting  to  trail  at  $13. 
Plenty  of  choice  pups  of  tree  and  fox  breeds. 
Broken  dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  Descriptive 
price  list  10  cent,  coin  or  stamps. 
identify  you. 
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OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
AU-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch  dogs  for  automo- 
bile, camp,  home  and  estate;  Ideal  dogs  for  farm 
and  ranch ; careful  drivers  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water-dogs,  retrieven  and 
hunters  of  all  binds  of  game.  Choice  stock  for 
gale.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  De- 
•criptlve  booklet  mailed  for  ten  cento. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

~1  jPuppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Dent’s  Condition  Pills 

A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  out 
of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes 
and  high  colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You 
will  notice  the  difference  after  a few 
doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents. 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dog9  and  their 
training  (60  pages  fully  illustrated), 
mailed  for  10c.  to  all  customers. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOX 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

feet  of  a swimming  beaver.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
remain  perfectly  motionless;  for  even 
the  slightest  movement  of  head  or  hand 
would  be  followed  by  a splash  and  the 
resounding  smack  of  a flat,  fat  tail, 
forcefully  striking  the  water,  as  the 
beaver  submerged. 

Captain  Conover’s  experiences  with 
bears  have  been  very  wide,  and  what  he 
tells  may  be  relied  upon.  He  has  lived 
among  them  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and,  though  he  has  killed  great  numbers, 
he  has  had  only  two  dangerous  encount- 
ers with  grizzlies;  both  of  them  worthy 
of  record. 

One  evening,  quite  early  in  the  spring, 
he  was  drifting  down  an  old  river  chan- 
nel in  his  canoe,  looking  for  beaver. 
Suddenly,  a grizzly,  evidently  just  out 
of  his  den  and  very  hungry,  appeared 
upon  a low  bank,  roaring,  and  making 
toward  him  with  a purpose  that  was 
self-evident.  Instantly,  Conover  dropped 
the  paddle  and  picked  up  his  thirty-thir- 
ty. Two  quickly  fired  shots  dropped  the 
bear,  head  and  shoulders  over  the  bank. 
He  was  a monster  and  his  hide  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  ever  taken  in  British 
Columbia. 

Upon  another  occasion  when  he  was 
trapping  he  lived  in  a cabin  that  had 
a wooden  floor  and  sides  of  logs  to  the 
height  of  the  bunk.  Above  the  logs  was 
stretched  a tent.  While  Conover  was 
absent  one  day  a bear  came  to  the  camp 
and  robbed  it  of  some  moose  meat  and 
sour-dough.  The  Captain  felt  sure  the 
bear  would  return  for  more  during  the 
night  so  to  be  prepared  he  unfastened 
the  tent  alongside  the  bunk,  put  his  rifle 
into  a convenient  place,  and  went  to 
sleep,  partially  dressed.  Toward  morn- 
ing he  was  aroused  by  the  falling  of  the 
stove  pipe.  The  bear  was  in  the  cabin, 
and  coming  at  him.  He  barely  had 
time  to  roll  out  of  the  bunk,  through  the 
parted  canvas,  minus  rifle,  and  take  to 
the  nearest  tree.  The  bear  followed  and 
shook  the  tree  with  all  his  power;  but 
Conover  was  as  firmly  lodged  as  was  my 
black  bear.  When  the  grizzly  would 
start  away  Conover  would  begin  to  de- 
scend, whereupon  the  bear  would  return 
and  Conover  would  climb  again.  It  was 
rainy  and  cold  and  the  situation  was 
serious  for  the  trapper.  At  daylight 
the  bear  departed  for  good,  evidently 
convinced  that  Conover  was  not  intend- 
ed for  him. 

Conover  has  taken  several  bears  from 
their  winter  dens,  but,  at  that  time,  they 
are  in  a comatose  state,  and  are  not 
dangerous.  They  usually  den  high,  and 
in  the  shade,  so  that  the  first  spring 
thaws  will  neither  wet  nor  waken  them ; 
for  at  this  time  the  hillsides  are  not 
sufficiently  cleared  of  snow  to  furnish 
them  with  food. 

SPRING  snow  slides  are  produced  by 
the  softening  of  the  melting  snow, 
an  entirely  different  cause  than  that 
which  brings  about  the  winter  slides. 
Often  I would  hear  a distant  roar  in 
the  mountains;  and  upon  searching 
through  the  glasses  for  the  origin  I 
would  discover  an  avalanche  of  snow  de- 
scending into  a gulch.  This  falling  and 
In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 
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sliding  snow  has  its  counterpart  in  ap- 
pearance in  a cascade  of  water.  A snow 
slide  resembles  a great  torrent  of  water 
suddenly  released  from  the  mountain 
side,  with  a roar  like  that  of  a cataract. 

The  spring  floods  in  the  mountain 
streams  come  late,  long  after  the  snow 
of  the  lower  levels  has  melted  and  run 
off.  The  snows  of  the  lower  levels 
scarcely  affect  the  rivers;  for  the  big 
floods  are  all  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  from  the  summits.  These 
snows  gradually  settle,  when  warmed 
by  the  sun  and  rain.  Five  feet  of  snow 
will  settle  into  one.  All  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  immense  banks  and 
drifts  at  the  high  levels  is  thus  com- 
pressed into  a small  area,  which  pro- 
duces a mighty  flood  volume,  when  it  is 
finally  reduced  to  water.  The  big  floods 
in  the  North  do  not  come  before  the 
middle  of  June,  sometime  after  the  snow 
is  gone  from  the  valleys  and  lower 
mountain  sides. 


When  the  shadows  lengthen  on  still 
waters 

Our  last  camp  was  about  fifty  miles 
up  the  Clearwater,  where  the  altitude  is 
about  two  thousand  feet.  Here  the  tem- 
perature, during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
May,  averaged  40°  in  the  morning,  61° 
in  the  afternoon  and  44°  in  the  evening. 
The  atmosphere  on  the  coldest  morning 
registered  25°.  The  temperature  of  the 
Clearwater  River  was  42°.  Most  of  the 
days  were  sunny,  there  being  but  one 
•shower  during  the  two  weeks.  In  the 
afternoon  the  sun  was  intensely  hot;  but 
toward  evening,  or  when  it  was  cloudy, 
the  air  was  of  penetrating  cold.  I 
found  duck  clothing,  a buckskin  shirt, 
light  rubber  hip-boots,  mackinaw,  and 
waterproof  coats  to  be  essentials  for 
such  a trip. 

IN  canoeing  from  our  camp  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Clearwater,  the  skill  of 
Captain  Conover  afforded,  in  safety, 
fifty  miles  of  thrills  in  five  hours. 
Where  water  transportation  depends 
upon  muscles  the  canoe  has  no  equal.  It 
is  light  and  swift;  it  carries  a good  load; 
identify  you. 
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These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  killed  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 


it  walks  the  shallow  waters;  and  it  is 
easily  portaged.  Such  an  experienced 
authority  as  Sir  George  Simpson  aptly 
refers  to  canoes  as,  “those  tiny  vehicles 
of  an  amphibious  navigation”.  It  is  the 
canoe  that  made  possible  the  discoveries 
and  explorations  of  La  Salle,  of  Mar- 
quette, and  of  Hennepin.  The  historic 
and  romantic  expedition  that  France 
sent  down  the  Ohio  River,  under  the 
command  of  Celoron,  traveled  in  canoes. 
The  Indian,  and  the  canoe,  for  almost  a 
generation,  held  back  a tide  of  immigra- 
tion striving  to  flood  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Canoes  established  the  posts 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  the  trap- 
per, and  the  canoe,  brought  to  the  posts 
the  wealth  of  the  great  fur  land.  The 
voyageur,  and  the  canoe,  developed  the 
river  and  lake  region  of  Canada. 
Though  the  canoe  is  the  water  craft  of 
primitive  man,  it  also  proved  to  be  the 
best  method  of  transportation  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  pioneer.  The  devel- 
opment of  North  America  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  trader’s  and  the  trap- 
per’s canoe.  Discovery  and  exploration ; 
settlement  and  development ; history  and 
romance;  song  and  story  are  often 
woven  above  the  canoe. 

On  our  return  trip  the  trees  were  al- 
most in  full  leaf,  the  wild  flowers  were 
in  blossom,  the  mountain  ranges  smiled 
in  the  sunlight,  and  we  were  happy.  We 
stopped  to  examine  the  carcass  of  the 
black  bear  and  found  it  as  we  had  left 
it.  This  was  proof  that  grizzlies  had 
not  been  nearby;  for  their  nostrils 
would  have  detected  its  presence.  We, 
also,  stopped  to  get  the  skin  of  our  bear, 
which  had  been  cached  in  one  of  Con- 
over’s cabins  to  dry.  A black  bear  had 
broken  into  the  cabin;  but  it  had  not 
disturbed  the  skin.  Fortunately  for  me, 
it  was  not  a grizzly;  for  that  beast 
would  have  destroyed  it. 

WE  continued  down  the  Stikine  to 
Wrangell;  camping  at  Klooch- 
man  Canyon,  near  Little  Canyon, 
at  Barley  Cache,  and  at  Big  Glacier. 
We  hunted  the  grizzly  persistently  at  all 
the  camps,  but  to  no  avail.  Near  Little 
Canyon  I saw  a yearling  black  bear  on 
a large  sand  bar.  He  was  walking 
down-stream,  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 
His  glossy  coat,  put  in  motion  by  the 
wind  and  his  own  movements,  glistened 
in  the  sun.  He  presented  an  easy  tar- 
get; but  we  were  in  midstream,  canoe- 
ing in  rolling  waters,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  hold  the  bead  on  the  bear. 
Conover  turned  the  canoe  to  the  bar,  but, 
just  as  it  struck  the  shore,  the  bear 
stepped  behind  an  isolated  clump  of 
brush,  near  the  water’s  edge.  He  gave 
no  indication  that  he  knew  of  our  pres- 
ence, and  we  expected  every  moment 
that  he  would  clear  the  brush.  I was 
ready  to  fire  the  instant  he  came  into 
view,  but  this  he  failed  to  do.  He  either 
caught  our  scent  or  saw  us,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  using  this  clump  as  a screen 
for  a retreat  into  the  thicket. 

This  hunt  is  now  a memory.  Its  real 
enchantment,  the  enchantment  that  en- 
dures, is  not  in  the  slaying  of  a game 
animal;  it  is  in  the  many  charms  of 
nature  revealed  in  the  forests  and  the 
streams. 


Airedale 

“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


Terriers 

“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT  SAFE  DELIVERY  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

This  is  the  Home  of  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW. 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  Liston  Request 


m 


Box  60  A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


The  Alertness 


of 


Perfect  Health 


Alertness,  energy,  high  spirits — all  the  best  of  doggy  qualities — are  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  “A  perfect  dog 
diet  for  a dog  constitution.”  A perfect  dog  diet  is  a staple  one  of  SPRATT’S 
MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  CAKES  varied  occasionally  by  feeds  of 

“SPRATT’S  RODNIM” 

A granulated  Dog  Food  of  great  merit  containing  a large  percentage  of  Meat. 
Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  (AMERICA)  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ART  WILSON  says,  says  ne,  that  there  must  be 
•aA.  a few  really  sizable  bass  still  residin’  in  the 


waters  of  this  here  North  America, 
also  that  he  would  kinda  like  to  see  the  color  of  their  hair, 
rigged  up  a friendly  little  contest  for  all  good  bass  fishermen. 
Open  to  all.  No  strings.  And  darn  little  “tape”  — red  or 


Art  allows 
So  he  has 
Fair  field, 
otherwise. 


Here  is  the  dope:  A prize  of  $100  will  be  awarded 
to  the  man,  woman  or  child  who  catches  the  big- 
gest large-mouth  bass  this  year  on  any  one  of  the 
three  new  Wilson  Wobbler  Baits  shown  here, 
namely  Bassmerizer,  Grass  Widow  or  Wilson’s 
Sizzler.  $100  will  also  be  awarded  to  the  person 
who  catches  the  biggest  small-mouth  bass. 


If  Y our  Dealer  Does 
Not  Carry  These 
Baits  in  Stock, 
Order  Direct  from 
This  Ad. 


Please  note  carefully : — In  order  to  qualify  for 
this  contest  you  must  enter  your  name  before 
July  1,  1921,  and  you  must  catch  your  large  or 
small-mouth  bass  on  one  of  the  three  Wilson 
Baits  shown  here. 

Wilson’s  Bassmerizer 

Bait  shown  on  the  left 
is  a combination  bait. 

Dives  and  wobbles — or, 
with  lines  attached  to  oth 
er  end  becomes  a surface 
bait  with  a good  husky 
wiggle. 


Wilson’s  Grass  Widow 

Weedless  — but  not  fishless 


75c 


$1.00 


Wilson’s  Sizzler 


l\/r OST  good  dealers  carry  the  old  reliable  Wilson  Wobblers,  but  not  all  of  them  have 
stocked  these  three  new  numbers.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  simply 
mark  a cross  through  the  baits  you  want,  enclosing  check  or  money  order  to  cover.  We 
prefer  to  have  you  buy  through  your  dealer,  but  we  will  ship  you  direct  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

WILSON  WOBBLERS 

The  Baits  That  Taught  Bass  How  to  Fight 

Enter  Y our  Name  T oday 


Wilson’s  SIZZLER  shown  above  is  weed- 
less until  the  fish  strikes.  Then  the  scissors, 
action  bares  the  two  sharp  hooks. 


44'T'AKE  a Wilson  Wobbler  with  you — and 
_ you’ll  come  back  home  with  bass.”  If 
you” are  an  old-time  fisherman  you  know  that 
■tatement  is  more  than  a catch  phrase. 
I (s  gospel  truth!  These  wiggling,  wobbling, 
bass-alluring  baits  are  dead-sure  fish-getters 
— and  the  three  new  numbers  shown  above 
(the  baits  on  which  this  contest  is  built)  are 
worthy  of  their  Wilson  Wobbler  parentage. 


Simply  drop  us  a line  stating  that  you  wish  to  be 
enrolled  in  this  contest  and  your  name  will  be 
registered.  If  you  want  any  of  the  baits  shown 
on  this  page  just  mark  a cross  through  those  you 
desire  and  send  a check  or  money  order. 


SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY 

418  Michigan  Ave.  HASTINGS,  MICH. 


Conditions  of  Biggest 
Bass  Contest 

Two  Prizes — $100  Each 

One  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  catching 
the  biggest  large-mouth  bass  and  one  to  the 
person  catching  the  biggest  small-mouth 
bass.  In  case  of  a tie  in  weight,  greatest 
length  over  all  will  decide. 

Should  there  be  a tie  as  to  both  weight  and 
length,  girth  measurement  will  be  the  deciding 
factor. 

SHOULD  THERE  BE  ONE  OR  MORE 
TIES  IN  WEIGHT,  LENGTH  AND 
GIRTH  MEASUREMENT  EACH  TYING 
CONTESTANT  WILL  RECEIVE  THE 
PRIZE  OFFERED. 

Contestants  must  furnish  photograph  of 
bass  and  bait — and  sworn  statement  as  to 
weight,  length,  girth  and  date  of  catch. 

Contest  open  to  all  who  use  one  of  the  three 
baits  shown  above.  Contest  closes  No- 
vember 1,  1921.  Photos  and  statement  must 
be  mailed  on  or  before  that  date. 

Write  today  if  you  wish  to  enter.  All  con- 
testants must  be  registered  before  July  1, 
1921. 


Wilson  Super  Wobbler 

Double  hook  in  the  center  acts  as  a 
pivot,  making  an  unusually  lively  worker. 
Hooks  can  be  turned  up  for  use  among 
weeds  and  lily  pads.  Finish — White, 

Luminous,  Rainbow  and  Scale  Finish. 


$1.00 


$1.00 

Wilson  Bass  Seeker 

A small  sized  bait  for  medium  deep 
water.  Entirely  different  from  any  other 
style,  combining  a darting  motion  with 
continuous  wobbling.  Equipped  with 
two  trebble  hooks.  Finish — White,  Lumi- 
nous. 


Wilson  Fluted  Wobbler 

No  bait  has  ever  equalled  the  original 
Wilson  Fluted  Wobbler  in  popularity.  A 
good  old  standby  that  is  found  in  every 
tackle  box.  Finish — White,  Luminous,  for 
night  fishing.  Red,  Yellow,  Rainbow  and 
Scale  finish. 
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FOREST  and  STREAM 
BOOKS 

BRING  FOREST  Incf  STREAM  TO  YOU 

The  books  listed  herewith  illustrate  a 
series  of  attractive  bocks,  each  of  which 
carries  a special  appeal  to  the  sports- 
man. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  additional  list- 
ing. Our  Book  Department,  however,  is 
in  a position  to  supply  any  outdoor 
book  published. 

Prices  include  postage  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

FOREST  & STREAM,  Book  Dept. 

fl  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING 

LAKE  AND  STREAM 
GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carrol.  A prac- 
tical book  on  popular 
freshwater  game  fish, 
the  tackle  necessary  anil 
how  to  use  it.  A hook 
of  fish  and  fishing,  mod- 
ern methods  and  tackle, 
written  in  a ‘‘pal”  to 
“pal”  style  from  actual 
fishing  experiences,  in  the 
vernacular  of  this  disciple 
of  the  rod  and  reel.  Many 
illustrations.  Price  $3.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  Supplement,  More 
About  the  Black  Bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  0.  W. 

Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en 
deavored  to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  ang- 
ling experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the 
information  which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  12mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL.  By 
Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  intet- 
est  to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bas9  flies.  No  other  volume  of  American  ang- 
ling is  so  authoritative  and  comprehensive. 
Handsomely  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Light 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
black  and  whites.  The  book  in  size  handy 
for  the  pocket.  $2.50 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 

In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how 
when  and  where  they  are  caught  and  gives 
other  data  of  intense  interest  to  the  angler. 
Price  $2.00. 


THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By  Dr. 
Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T.  Whiffen. 

This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  “Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  Cloth.  $3.00. 


BOOKS 

MODERN  BREAKING. 
By  William  A,  Bruette. 

Probably  the  most  practi- 
cal treatise  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  the 
training  of  setters  and 
pointers,  and  their  work 
in  the  field.  Every  phase 
of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the 
important  lessons  are  il- 
lustrated by  photographs 
from  life.  It  is  a book 
well  calculated  to  enable 
the  amateur  to  become  a 
successful  trainer  and 
handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Train- 
ing, Setters  vs.  Pointers, 
Selection  o f Puppies, 
Naming  Dogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself, 
First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct, 
Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness, 

Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning,  Don’ts.  Illus- 

trated by  reproductions  of  Osthaus  paintings. 
Cartridge  board  cover,  $2.00. 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  ami  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  hoard 
covers,  $2.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNTING  DOG.  By  War- 
ren H.  Miller.  If  von  own  hunting  dogs 
this  is  the  book  for  you!  252  pages,  34  illus- 
trations $2.50. 


HUNTING  AND  GUN  CRAFT 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed,  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  he  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  hook.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  hack  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 


CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE 
TRICKS  OF  TRAPPING. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Comprehensive  hints  on 
camp  shelter,  log  huts, 
bark  shanties,  woodland 
beds  and  bedding,  boat 
and  canoe  building,  and 
valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers’  food,  etc.,  with 
extended  chapters  on  the 
trapper's  art,  containing 
all  the  “tricks”  and  val- 
uable bait  recipes  of  the 
profession.  Valuable  re- 
cipes for  the  curing  and 
tanning  of  fur  skins,  etc. 
$2.00. 

LOG  CABINS 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations  on 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything  from 
a shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adirondack 
structure  is  included.  Pictures  and  plans  of 
fireplaces;  how  to  build  chimneys,  rustic  stair- 
ways, etc.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CALIFORNIA  HOMES. 

50  plans.  $3,750  to  $12,000.  $1.00. 


WEST  COAST  BUNGALOWS.  00  plans. 
$1,800  to  $4,500.  $1.00 


birds.  50  cents. 
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I TO  12  NATIONAL  PARKS 
I AND  52  NATIONAL  TTONUMENTSl 


Come  up  to  Colorado.  Fish  and 
enjoy  your  favorite  outdoor  sport 
and  recreation,  plus  climate,  scen- 
ery, mountains,  trout  streams  and 
invigorating  air.  Take  the  Peak- 
to-Peak  trip  and  Fall  River  Circle 
trip.  See  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  Arapahoe  Glacier, 
and  Denver’s  Beautiful  Mountain 
Parks. 


Write  For 
FREE 
BOOKLET 

that  tells  where 
to  go  and  what  to 
see  in  cool,  sunny 
Colorado. 


DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

541  17th  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 
BRANCH  BUREAUS: 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
bed  goes  up  in 
a jiffy.  Most 
practical  means 
of  saving  money 
on  hotel  bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 
those  who  want  to 


CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $18.00. 


FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.,  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DeMOIN 

£ TOUR - TENT  j 


THE  CHOICE  OF  DISCRIMINATING  TOURISTS 
Send  for  Tourists’  Specialty  Catalog  D-2 

Des  Moines  Tent  & Awning  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream,  It  will  identify  you. 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 

Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  With  Economy  Plans 

of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Rsersuetathrs  CaL 
Hants’* 

B to  10  Booms 

51  Plans-— $L 
“The  New  Cstsslals 
5 to  12  Booms 

60  Plans— 81. 

“Wart  Csaat 
Bnafalewt" 
to  7 Booms 

60  ons-stoty — 21. 

CPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  82.80  for  all  8 abore  rpCC 
3 bosks  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plans,  alVE-Ei 
also  Oarage  folder. 

Extra— 48  “Little  Bungalows,”  S to  I Booms— 60  eta. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS, 
613  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeleo 


t once.  Earn  money  for  the 


. _ wholesale  prices. 

Three  bisr  model  factories.  44  Styles,  col- 
ors and  sizes  In  onr  famous  Ranker  line. 
DELIVERED  FREE,  express  prepaid.  FOR 
30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Select  bicycle  and  terms 
that  suit— cash  or  easy  payments. 

lamps,  horns. wheels,  parts  and 
irifj  equipment,  at  half  retail  prices. 


FREE  Ranker  Catalog  and  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 
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The  new  refinements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  STOLL  line  this  year 
provide  the  “automobile  gypsy”  with  every  camp 
comfort  in  the  most  compact,  light  weight  and  money- 
saving form  yet  devised.  Be  sure  it’s  a STOLL. 

Stoll  Collapsible  Luggage  Carrier 

Nothing  like  it.  It  collapses  on  the  outer  edge  of  running 
board,  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  is  instantly  adjusted  to 
any  height.  When  half  high,  the  doors  will  clear.  One 
glance  shows  its  utility  and  advantages  over  any  other.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Stoll  Utility  Bed— $26.00 

Our  new  No.  27  Utility  Folding:  Bed.  with  sagless  steel  springs;  fills  every  outdoor 
sleeping  requirement.  Its  adjustable  legs  straddle  the  seats  of  any  touring  car  With- 
out changes,  it  can  be  used  in  any  wall  tent,  auto  tent,  porch,  lawn  or  in  the  house. 
The  frame  is  re-enforced  all  steel,  built  upon  the  same  spring  systems  as  the  5-A  Out- 
nt--9ag|ess,  non-stretehable  and  long  lasting.  Folds  46  inches  long  by  6 inches  thick. 
Weight,  46  pounds  Price,  $26.00.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  STOLL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3255  Larimer  Street  DENVER,  COLO. 


JOYMOTOR 

MODEL  7 

Perfect  Power  at  last  for 
your  Rowboat 

Excels  in—  Ease  of  Starting 
Extra  Power 
t Dependability 

This  new  Joy- 
motor  embodies 
the  high  degree 
of  mechanical 
perfection  em- 
bodied in  the 
best  standard 
automotive 
construction. 

You’ll  recognize 
a big  advance  in 
rowboat  motor 
design. 

Write  for 
particulars 

JOYMOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  S 

1412  S.  Mich.  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
Postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet.  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS  Newcp0rne„,.,on 


T 

R 

E 

r TRIAL 
KL  OFFER 

'GenuineSynthexGemringin  eithi 
ladies  6-prong  solid  gold  mounting 
.or  gents'  belcher  stylet  sent  to 
k wear  10  days.  Looks  like  gen- 
uine diamond.  Almost  a carat, 
large.  If  you  find  it  a won- 
derful bargain  pay  only 
$4. 60  on  arrival.  Then$2.60 
monthly  until  only  $16.76  is 
paid.  Otherwise  return  in 
10  days  and  payment  will 
berefunded.  Sendstringor 
piece  of  paper  fitting  sec- 
ond point  of  finger.  Keep 
it  only  if  perfectly  satisfied. 
State  whether  I a d i e s ' or 
gents’  ring  is  wanted.  Send' 
now— send  no  money .'Z  | 

SYNTHEX  GEM  CO. 
Bentley  & Murray  Bldg. 
Dept.  38  Chicago 


IBM 


TENTS 

Blankets*  Cots,  Haversacks, 

Mess  Kits,  Leggings,  Riding 
Breeches,  Shirts  (wool 
or  khaki),  Boots,  Army 
Shoes,  Saddles,  Camp 

Electric  Lamps,  3uck-  \1 1Y1  THIS 

ets.  Axes,  etc.  VSrJ> 

Write  today  to  Dent.  “W”.  TmiCT: 

Box  1835.  Richmond,  Va.  for  IS 

our  complete  list  and  prices.  WRITE  FOR.1T 

If  the  army  use  it  we  have  it” 


Ask  about  our 
INDIAN  BAREFOOT 

MOCCASINS, 

the  ‘‘big  hit”  summer  foot- 
wear, and  other 
shoe  novelties. 

C.D.  ROBERTS 
55  Main  St. 
DEXTER,  ME. 


Worlds  of  Grouse 

We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs.  Dogs 
boarded  and  exercised  during  the  summer. 
Will  attend  the  prairie  chicken  and  grouse 
dog  trials.  Good  kennels;  best  of  food. 

LOUIS  B.  & JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL, 

Pittsfield;  Penna. 


POLICE  DOGS 
and  PUPPIES 

AT  THE 

BR00KFF0RD  KENNELS 

Eatontown,  N.  J.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Hunting  place  for  rent 

A 7-Room  Club  House,  finest  swan,  goose,  duck- 
ing marshes  in  North  Carolina.  Also  Bay  Bird 
shooting  opens  September  1.  - Two  launches,  7 
skiffs;  live  wood  decoys  furnished.  House  has 
everything  a club  needs.  Write  at  once.  Curri- 
tuck Sound  to  west,  Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  club. 

Mrs.  LEON  WHITE  Seagull,  N.  C. 


Kt\ 


Light  — Compact  and 
Available  Everywhere 


Light,  strong,  compact,  and 
comfortable,  Gold  Medal  Fold- 
ing Cota  meet  every  demand  for 
a light  weight,  comfortable 
outdoor  bed.  And  they  fold 
into  a convenient  carrying  size 
when  not  In  use.  For  over 
thirty  years  they  have  been 
rendering  the  same  consistently 
satisfactory  service. 

Made  of  selected  hardwood, 
reinforced  with  the  famous 
Gold  Medal  riveted  steel  plates 
and  covered  with  12  ounce 
double  filled  brown  duck  they 
stand  the  repeated  soakings  and 
hard  knocks  that  are  the  lot 
of  all  camp  equipment. 

In  practically  every  corner 
of  the  globe  you  will  find 
stores  offering  them  for  sale 
as  the  best  camp  cot  made. 

At  Sporting  Goods,  Hardware, 
Furniture  Stores  and  Tent  Mak- 
ers. Complete  catalog  and 
dealer’s  name  on  request. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP 
FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

1740  Packard  Ave. 
RACINE  WISCONSIN 

Gold  Medal 

TRADE  MARK  REO.  U5.  PAT  OFF. 

Folding  Furniture 


MR.  FISHERMAN 


HUNTER- CAMPER 


Complete  line  of  sporting  goods.  Camp  equipment,  ©to. 

Hip  Boots,  full  length,  sizes  7 to  12 $4.26 

Wool  Shirts,  olive  drab,  9%  oz.,  sizes  14%  to  17..  4.2* 

Army  Blankets,  oiLive  drab,  size  66  x 84 4.26 

Khaki  Breeches,  double  seat 3.60 

Army  Ponchos  2.00 

Duffle  Bags,  water  proof,  9 x 24,  $1.50;  12  x 36, 

$2.00;  17  x 36 2.76 

All  goods  delivered  postpaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S. 
Catalogue  of  fishing  tackle  and  sport  clothes  on  request. 
THE  CORNEL  TRADING  CO.,  59  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


REINDEER  HUNTING,  NORWAY 

Excellent  sport  on  accessible  private 
preserves;  comfortable  lodges.  Season 
opens  August  25th;  good  trout  fishing 
from  July  10th.  Hyper  shooting. 

Apply  Sole  Agents:  Tritton  & Evans,  166 
Piccadilly,  London,  England. 

Cables:  “TEITTVANS,  LONDON.” 


Dr.  Winfrey’s  Camp 

Ideal  quiet  spot  on  a beautiful  Island  of  Lake 
St.  Francis  (St.  Lawrence  River)  60  miles  from' 
Montreal.  Good  fishing,  boating,  bathing.  In- 
dian guides.  Good  duck  shooting  in  the  Fall. 
Belgian  cuisine.  Room  and  board  $18.00  per 
week.  Write  early. 

DR.  WINFREY 

1475  Papineau  Ave.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Trout!  Salmon!  Salmon!  Trout! 

At  Deerfoot  Camps  on  Lake  Onawa,  Maine. 
You  camp  alongside  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lakes  in  America  and  within  six  mllu 
there  are  filled  with  trout  and  salmoa 

14  MORE  LAKES 

Write  to  Mr.  Bodflsh  for  a booklet  gii 
Deerfoot  Camps,  Onawa,  Maine. 
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FRIENDS  OF  MY  BOYHOOD  DAYS 

IN  WHICH  ARE  BRIEFLY  SET  FORTH  THE  MERITS  AND  FAULTS  OF  A 
FEW  FAITHFUL  DOGS  THAT  BROUGHT  JOY  TO  THE  AUTHOR’S  CHILDHOOD 

By  WIDGEON 


AS  I sit  in  my  easy  chair  in  the 
gathering  darkness  of  this  perfect 
June  evening,  there  comes  stealing 
in  through  the  open  window,  the  faint 
perfume,  of  my  rose  garden.  As  I in- 
hale the  delicate  fragrance,  the  accu- 
mulated weight  of  years  fall  from  my 
shoulders  like  a mantle,  and  again  I am 
a small  boy  kneeling  by  the  little  dog 
house  in  the  shade  of  mother’s  damask 
rose  bush  beside  the  door  yard  gate, 
playing  with  my  first  puppy.  I feel 
again  his  cold,  moist  nose  thrust  in  my 
hand,  his  warm  tongue  humbly  licking 
my  fingers.  I see  the  look  of  devotion 
in  his  honest  eyes,  and  hear  the  eloquent 
thump  of  his  tail  upon  the  ground. 

The  languorous  summer  air  is 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  locust 
blossoms,  and  the  bloom  of  the 
vine  and  shrub,  the  drowsy 
drone  of  bees,  the  twittering  of 
the  barn  swallows  and  the  soft 
cooing  of  my  pet  pigeons,  while 
from  the  meadow  come  the  gurg- 
ling song  of  a bobolink  and  tnt 
mellow  whistle  of  Bob  White. 

The  great  cherry  trees  are  glow- 
ing with  ripening  fruit  and 
through  the  gorgeous  flowers  of 
the  trumpet  vine,  the  dainty 
humming  birds  flit  in  and  oux. 

On  the  narrow  porch  under 
the  overhanging  eaves,  sit  my 
dear  mother  and  sisters,  with 
the  manly  form  of  father  in  the 
background;  his  hair  and  beara 
dark  as  the  raven’s  wing.  Over 
all  brood's  the  deep  peace  of  a 
perfect  pastoral  Sabbath  day.  Surely 
it  was  Wut  yesterday,  and  not  the  life- 
long span  of  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
It  is  strange  how  strong  are  the  im- 
pressions of  youth  and  how  vivid 
is  the  remembrance  of  beauty. 

The  subtle  fragrance  of  mother’s  dam- 
ask roses  has  haunted  me  all  through 
life,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  my  pas- 
sion for  the  rose,  and  why  I have  so 
many  varieties  in  my  garden,  for  it  was 
her  favorite  flower. 


o 


LD  Rover,  the  family  pet,  ripe  in 
years,  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
dogs,  and  I had  been  urging 
father  to  get  me  a dog  for  my  very  own. 
One  November  evening  when  I was 
about  eight  years  old,  as  I sat  before 
the  bright  log  fire  in  the  fire  place, 
studying  my  lessons,  father  came  in 
fresh  from  the  great  city,  where  he  had 
gone  to  sell  some  farm  produce.  As  he 
stood  before  the  fire  in  his  great  coat, 
he  said: “Neil, feel  in  my  pocket,”  and  as 
I thrust  my  hand  in  the  capacious  open- 
ing I felt  something  warm  and  woolly, 
and  pulled  out  a wee  little  puppy  dog. 
As  I placed  him  on  the  hearth  he  braced 
his  puny  little  legs,  and  defiantly  barked 


%,'V 


Drawn  by  Edmund  Osthaus. 

Gunner- 


-my  first  puppy 


at  the  ruddy  embers,  and  I clapped  my 
hands  in  childish  glee. 

Said  father:  “This  little  dog  is  given 
you  by  my  old  friend  Bill  Henshaw, 
for  your  very  own ; his  mother  is  a full- 
blooded  black  and  tan  rat  terrier,  and 
a famous  rat  killer,  which  he  keeps  in  his 
flour  and  grain  store  to  kill  rats.”  He 
did  not  know  what  his  father  was,  so  I 
immediately  named  the  puppy  Gunner, 
after  the  famous  hound  dog  of  my 
father’s,  known  to  me  only  by  tradition. 


The  puppy  grew  apace  under  my 
careful  attention,  and  when  he  reached 
maturity  was  a small  dog  of  a reddish 
brown  color,  with  the  courage  of  a lion. 
He  knew  no  fear  and  many  times  put  to 
flight  dogs  of  three  times  his  size.  We 
became  inseparable  companions.  Who 
can  measure  the  joys  of  a healthy  coun- 
try boy  with  a dog? 

In  the  long  summer  days  we  killed 
numbers  of  rats  and  mice,  and  under 
my  tuition  he  became  very  crafty,  and 
stalked  the  woodchucks,  or  ground  hogs, 
as  they  are  called  in  this  part  of  New 
Jersey.  He  would  get  between  the 
chuck  and  his  hole  and  then  there  would 
be  a battle  royal,  with  Gunner  the  vic- 
tor. In  autumn  he  attended  me 
on  my  rounds  to  my  traps,  ana 
one  never  to  be  forgotten  occa- 
sion with  fierce  growls  and 
bristling  hair,  he  dug  his  way 
into  a great  rotten,  hollow  chest- 
nut stump,  filled  with  dried 
leaves  and  drew  forth  a great, 
opossum  that  was  nearly  as  large 
as  himself. 

As  he  furiously  shook  the  ani- 
mal to  and  fro,  fragments 
seemed  to  fly  from  its  body,  and 
spatter  on  the  surrounding 
leaves.  When  the  ’possum  was 
dead,  with  whimperings  like  lit- 
tle puppies,  thirteen  little  opos- 
sums no  larger  than  meadow 
mice,  crawled  to  their  dead 
mother,  and  entering  her  fur- 
lined  pouch,  left  their  little  tails 
hanging  out  like  spaghetti. 

With  eyes  round  and  wide  with  won- 
der, I took  this  remarkable  product  of 
nature  by  its  prehensile  tail  and  car- 
ried the  whole  business  home  to  show 
to  father.  From  that  time  on  Gunner 
developed  into  a marvelous  ’possum  dog. 
Many  frosty  nights  in  October  in  per- 
simmon time,  have  I roamed  the  fields 
and  woodlands  with  Gunner  and  my 
boyhood  companions.  Numbers  of  ’pos- 
sums were  bagged  and  occasionally 
Gunner  would  encounter  a skunk. 
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These  he  always  killed,  but  they 
brought  him  woe,  for  he  was  banished 
then  from  the  house  until  the  perfume 
slowly  wore  away. 

He  became  a noted  dog  in  the  com- 
munity, and  on  one  occasion  caught  and 
killed  a two-thirds  grown  raccoon.  As 
he  grew  older  he  became  a dependable 
watch  dog,  in  spite  of  his  small  stat- 
ure, and  woe  betide  the  intruder,  be  it 
human  or  animal,  who 
came  on  our  premises 
after  bed  time. 

As  my  years  ad- 
vanced Gunner,  then 
bowed  with  the  weight 
of  age,  slept  in  his  bar- 
rel under  the  east 
porch.  Many  nights 
when  I would  return 
quite  late,  I would  re- 
move my  shoes  at  the 
gate,  and  on  stockinged 
feet  come  quietly  up  the 
walk,  but  the  instant 
my  foot  touched  the 
first  porch  step,  out 
would  come  the  old  dog, 
with  deep  menacing 
growl,  and  then  that 
old  tail  would  wag  in 
recognition,  and  he 
would  return  to  his 
slumbers.  I tried  it  re- 
peatedly but  never 
fooled  him. 

Who  ever  saw  an  old 
dog  die?  And  so  one 
day,  in  obedience  to  the 
instincts  of  his  race, 
dear  old  Gunner  disap- 
peared and  we  knew 
him  no  more. 

WHEN  I was  about 
fifteen  years  of 
age,  I greatly  de- 
sired a hound.  One  Sun- 
day morning  in  spring- 
time, I heard  a sus- 
picious noise  on  the 
front  porch  and  on  in- 
vestigating found  a little  hound  puppy, 
not  more  than  four  weeks  old,  whimper- 
ing for  his  mother.  How  the  little  fel- 
low ever  reached  that  position  has  al- 
ways remained  a mystery,  for  the  porch 
steps  were  too  steep  for  him  to  climb. 
He  was  named  Milo,  and  in  his  short  life 
of  three  breef  years,  gave  me  much  joy. 

Old  Gunner  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
new  comer,  and  with  direful  growls 
would  drive  him  from  his  selected  bone, 
and  carry  it  away  to  enjoy  it  in  quiet 
seclusion  under  the  apple  tree.  The  pup 
grew  lustily  and  one  day  the  “worm” 
turned,  and  dashing  the  old  dog  to  the 
ground,  Milo  stood  over  him  with  gleam- 
ing teeth  and  menacing  snarl,  and  poor 
Gunner,  with  hanging  head,  crept  feebly 
away,  dethroned  for  all  time.  It  truly 
was  a pathetic  sight,  but  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  that  cruel  law  of  nature,  “the 
survival  of  the  fittest.”  Milo  was  a 
great  rabbit  dog,  but  an  unappeasable 
appetite  for  eggs  caused  a neighbor 
to  cut  short  his  rapid  rise  to  fame  with 
a shotgun. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  Milo  and 
Gunner,  I got  married,  and  began  what 


should  be  the  great  ambition  of  every 
true  American — the  making  of  a home. 
To  my  wife,  I brought  one  evening  a 
mongrel  puppy,  which  she  named  Jack, 
in  memory  of  a canine  playmate  of  her 
girlish  days.  Jack  had  a large  portion 
of  spaniel  in  his  make  up,  and  was  very 
intelligent. 

Our  home  was  not  blessed  with  chil- 
dren for  several  years,  and  Jack  was 


to  enjoy  his  stolen  “fruit”  in  peace  and 
comfort. 

Slightly  crushing  the  egg,  he  took  one 
long,  lingering  suck  and  then  the  look 
of  surprise,  and  injured  innocence  that 
spread  over  his  expressive  countenance 
made  us  shriek  with  laughter.  Loud 
was  his  bewailing  as  he  tried  to  paw 
that  liquid  fire  from  his  mouth,  but  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  always  hard, 
and  a long  time  elapsed 
before  that  burning 
sensation  left  him  and 
quiet  once  more 
reigned ; but  his  love 
for  eggs  was  cured  for 
all  time. 

Many  times  after  that 
when  Jack  would  be  go- 
ing through  his  stunts, 
I would  slyly  produce 
an  egg  and  immediately 
his  tail  would  drop,  and 
with  hanging  head  he 
would  sneak  away  ut- 
terly shamed1.  It  was 
too  funny  for  words, 
and  afforded  us  many 
a hearty  laugh. 


As 
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Milo  on  the  track  of  a rabbit 

much  petted  by  his  mistress,  and  taught 
many  amusing  tricks.  The  neighboring 
children  were  filled  with  wonder  to  see 
Jack  sit  a little  back  from  the  table  and 
say  grace;  then  speak  for  his  dinner, 
walk  on  his  hind  legs,  roll  over  at  com- 
mand, smoke  a pipe,  etc.  He  also  de- 
veloped a great  appetite  for  eggs,  and 
one  Sunday  morning  in  his  early  puppy 
days  he  came  trotting  home  from  a 
neighbor’s  with  an  egg  in  his  mouth, 
wagging  his  tail  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
Loud  were  his  lamentations  when  the 
heavy  hand  of  justice  fell  upon  his 
tender  body,  but  whipping  failed  to 
break  him  of  his  evil  habit,  so  I re- 
sorted to  strategy. 

An  egg  was  punctured  and  a quan- 
tity of  Cayenne  pepper  carefully  inject- 
ed and  thoroughly  mixed  within,  then 
the  opening  was  plugged  and  the  egg 
left  in  a convenient  place  for  Jack  to 
find,  while  my  wife  and  I watched 
events  through  the  parted  window 
blinds.  Soon  Jack  came  trotting  into 
the  yard  with  the  egg  in  his  mouth,  and 
after  looking  carefully  around,  lay 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree, 


S the  years  passed 
Jack  added  to  his 
accomplishments, 
and  became  the  most 
deadly  rabbit  dog  1 ever 
owned.  He  had  a liking 
for  small  swamps, 
hedge  rows,  and  dense 
brier  thickets.  He  ran 
mute  on  the  trail  ex- 
cepting when  very  close 
on  his  quarry;  then  he 
would  give  tongue  like 
a cocker  spaniel  and  the 
startled  rabbit  would 
pop  from  the  cover  as 
if  thrown  by  a powerful 
spring.  As  a meat  dog 
hd  was  a great  success, 
but  the  sport  lacked  the 
great  charm  that  comes 
with  the  music  of  the 
hounds  when  they  are  in  full  cry. 

With  age  and  experience  Jack  became 
very  crafty,  and  caught  numbers  of  full 
grown  rabbits  unaided.  Many  times  did 
he  merge  from  swamp  or  brier  thicket 
with  a rabbit  in  his  mouth  to  be  laid 
in  triumph  at  my  feet,  and  I had  not 
heard  a sound  to  note  the  passing  trag- 
edy. He  also  rivalled  Gunner  in  his 
skill  in  trailing  ’possums,  but  his  mute 
running  required  some  one  to  be  with 
him  who  understood  his  ways  to  insure 
success.  Under  the  skillful  handling 
of  Conover,  one  of  our  farm  hands,  I 
have  known  Jack  to  catch  nine  'possums 
in  one  evening  and  under  his  relentless 
pursuit  they  became,  in  a few  years, 
very  scarce  in  our  vicinity. 

While  Jack  still  remained  with  us, 
a friend  in  town  presented  me  with  a 
thoroughbred  liver-colored  pointer  pup. 
I named  him  Jay.  He  was  kept  on  a 
chain  near  my  chicken  yard,  and  be- 
came an  expert  ill  killing  chickens.  He 
would  lie  apparently  asleep,  but  woe  be- 
tide the  unsuspecting  fowl  that  came 
within  his  reach,  for  its  death  was  as 
swift  as  the  lightning’s  flash. 
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Jay  knew  to  an  inch  the  length  of 
his  chain  and  rarely  made  a miscalcula- 
tion. I tried  whipping  him  and  many 
other  kinds  of  punishment  to  break  him 
of  this  extremely  bad  habit,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  results,  until  I adopted  a 
plan  suggested  by  an  article  I had  read 
in  Forest  and  Stream. 

Taking  a chicken  about  half  grown 
that  Jay  had  just  killed,  I tied  it  se- 
curely around  his 
neck  with  its  feet 
and  neck  togeth- 
er, in  such  a po- 
sition that  he 
could  not  paw  it 
away,  and  await- 
ed developments. 

As  the  weather 
was  warm,  the  de- 
funct fowl  soon 
became  very  re- 
pulsive, and  Jay 
linked'  to  his  sin 
by  bonds  that 
could  not  be  broK- 
en,  became  very 
repentant  and 
fawned  upon  me 
in  his  eagerness 
to  have  the  offen- 
sive chicken  re- 
moved, 'but  I was 
obdurate  and  the 
living  and  dead 
remained  joined 
together  until  the 
laws  of  nature 
dissolved  the 
chicken’s  tissues 

and  the  abhorent  thing  fell  from  his 
neck,  and  left  him  a free  but  much 
chastened  dog.  The  cure  was  complete 
and  he  never  touched  another  chicken 
while  he  remained  in  my  possession, 
although  they  ate  from  his  feeding  pan, 
and  swarmed  all  around  him.  Experi- 
ence is  a dear  teacher  but  there  is  no 
surer  method  of  instruction. 


o1 


NE  beautiful  summer  day  when 
our  first-bom  was  in  short  dresses, 
he  was  playing  in  the  yard  as  was 
his  custom,  when  suddenly  the  air  was 
filled  with  his  lusty  cries  to  his  mother 
for  help,  and  when  the  partner  of  my 
joys  and  sorrows  rushed  forth  in  de- 
fense of  her  offspring,  she  found  Jay 
had  seized  the  heirapparant  by  the  collar 
of  his  dress,  and  was  dragging  him  into 
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Jack  was  very  crafty  and  caught  many  rabbits  unaided 


his  house;  only  his  little  feet  remained 
outside. 

Broom  in  hand  she  hastened  to  the 
rescue,  and  plucking  the  baby  from  what 
she  believed  to  be  the  jaws  of  death, 
bore  him  weeping  to  the  house.  When  I 
came  in  to  dinner,  an  ireful  lady  met  me 
with  an  ultimatum : J ay  must  go,  and  go 
at  once.  I temporized,  and  said  Jay  was 


only  playing  with  the  boy,  and  taking 
the  little  fellow  by  the  hand,  I led  him 
to  the  dog  house.  Placing  a little  switch 
in  his  baby  hand,  I ordered  Jay  to 
charge,  then  I placed  the  baby’s  foot 
upon  his  head,  and  brought  the  switch 
down  sharply  on  his  body.  From  that 
moment.  Jay  acknowledged  another 
master,  and  one  who  ruled  him  with  a 
rod  of  iron  and  exacted  complete  obedi- 
ence to  him. 

Jay,  despite  his 
royal  lineage, 
proved  to  be  one 

0 f m y greatest 
disappointme  n t s 
in  dog  flesh.  I 
spent  many  pleas- 
ant  hours  la 
training  him,  but 
when  the  shooting 
season  opened,  I 
found  he  lacked 
stamina,  and  tired 
quickly.  He  had 
a good  nose,  but 
could  not  stand 
the  briers.  I be- 
lieve he  was  too 
finely  bred,  and 
while  his  beauti- 
f u 1 appearance 
might  have  se- 
cured him  recog- 
nition on  the 
bench,  for  my 
purposes  as  a field 
dog,  he  was  a 
rank  failure,  and 

1 gave  him  away. 


WHEN  I started  to  write  this 
article,  I intended  to  briefly  set 
forth  some  of  the  merits  ; nd 
faults  of  the  many  dogs  I have  owned 
and  been  interested  in,  but  I find  it 
would  take  a book  for  I have  not  yet 
mentioned  grand  old  Whino,  or  that 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  270) 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  BUFFALO 

HERDS  OF  THESE  GREAT  ANIMALS  CROSSED  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  IN  THE 
LATE  SEVENTIES  IN  SUCH  VAST  NUMBERS  AS  TO  BE  BEYOND  COMPUTATION 


IN  the  late  summer  of  1879  or  1880  a 
tremendous  movement  of  the  buffalo 
took  place  from  eastern  North  Da- 
kota toward  the  west,  crossing  the  Mis- 
souri River  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Porcupine  River  in  North  Dakota. 
This  crossing  was  thus  made  at  a point 
where  there  were  not  a few  white  men 
and  many  Indians,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  buffalo  were  so  vast  that  the  event 
was  much  talked  of.  Obviously  in 
times  past  and  at  other  places  along 
the  Missouri  River  there  have  been 
other  crossings  of  buffalo  in  perhaps 
still  greater  numbers,  but  they  have 
seldom  been  reported  and  if  observed 
were  seen  by  only  a small  number  of 
people  and  so  were  less  discussed.  It 
was  declared  by  some  white  men  that 
at  j;his  time  700,000  buffalo  crossed  the 
river,  but  this  was  a mere  guess  and 
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means  nothing  more  than  that  the 
numbers  seen  were  beyond  estimation. 

These  buffalo  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Minnesota  and  by  some  people 
were  supposed  to  have  come  from  that 
state.  They  did  not  all  cross  at  one 
point,  but  were  scattered  up  and  down 
the  river  with  a broad  front.  At  the 
time  it  was  said  that  the  Chippewas 
followed  these  buffalo  as  far  as  the 
Missouri,  but  feared  to  cross  the  river 
until  the  Sioux,  who  were  camped  on 
the  western  side,  had  sent  them  an  in- 
vitation to  cross  and  make  with  them 
a friendly  buffalo  hunt.  After  visiting 
and  smoking,  the  two  tribes  had  sev- 
eral hunts  together,  but  the  numbers 
they  killed  made  no  impression  on  the 
herds  of  buffalo  that  had  come  in  such 
countless  numbers  as  to  make  the  sup- 
ply seem  inexhaustible. 


AT  the  time  of  the  migration  I have 
spoken  of,  two  white  men  were 
living  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  each  with  a few  cattle. 
One  of  these  was  Jack  McGlone  and 
another  Bill  Wade,  one  of  the  County 
Commissioners  of  the  present  Grany 
County.  McGlone  was  in  what  is  now 
Emmons  County,  east  of  Fort  Yates, 
and  Wade  was  up  the  river  from  Mc- 
Glone. Mr.  Wade  has  no  detailed  in- 
formation to  add  to  what  I have  given. 

In  1877  and  1878  there  were  buffalo 
in  large  numbers  in  the  Whitestone 
Hills  country,  and  the  Missouri  River 
boats  above  Bismarck — from  Paintea 
Woods  up — were  occasionally  held  up, 
to  permit  the  crossing  herd  to  swim  the 
river.  Mr.  Grinnell  tells  me  that  in 
1875  he  saw  many  buffalo  on  either 
bank  and  also  crossing  the  river  be- 
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tween  Painted  Woods  and  Fort  Berth- 
old  and  again  further  up  the  river. 
Old  Indians  confirm  this  statement  and 
add  more  to  it.  They  say  that  from 
the  year  1864  onward  till  after  the  Sit- 
ting Bull-Custer  battle  they  — the 
Western  Sioux  Indians — kept  the  buf- 
falo herded  back  into  Montana  or  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  present 
North  Dakota.  This  statement, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by 
numerous  white  frontiersmen. 

And  this  fact,  caught  in  the  very  act, 
suggests  to  me  that  European  cattle 
may  have  first  been  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated in  a similar  way,  that  is,  by  a 
tribe  or  group  of  people  herding  them 


west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  east  of 
this  Indian  herd  line,  except  a very  few 
that  occasionally  slipped  through  the 
herd  line  and  were  not  followed  by  In- 
dians and  killed  for  food.  But  from 
1875  on,  large  numbers  of  buffalo  were 
sometimes  found  in  the  north  country 
which  was  beyond  this  Indian  herd  line, 
and  some  of  them  wandered  as  far  East 
as  the  Turtle  Mountains  country. 

THE  buffalo  herds  that  crossed  the 
Missouri  in  the  late  summer  of 
1879  or  1880,  and  those  that  drift- 
ed east  from  Montana  after  the  Custer 
fight  mingled  together  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  for 


tention  given  to  the  buffalo  by  the 
Western  Sioux  Indians,  the  buffalo 
that  had  thus  increased  in  numbers 
came  freely  eastward  and  seemed,  at 
times,  almost  to  fill  the  plains  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  North 
Dakota.  In  old  times  Indians  never 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  buffalo,  or  other 
animals.  They  used  what  was  neces- 
sary and  preserved  the  rest.  The  buf- 
falo were  the  Indians’  cattle. 

The  Western  Sioux  Indians  regarded 
buffalo  stealing  about  as  a Dakota  cat- 
tle-rancher regards  cattle  stealing — as 
a crime  deserving  death.  This  buffalo 
stealing  by  white  men  in  the  Dakotas 
was  many  times  more  the  cause  of 
trouble  with  the  Sioux  than  all  the  gold 
in  the  Black  Hills.  I know  this  from 
hearing  old  Indians  freely  talk  among 
themselves.  That  the  trouble  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  Black  Hills  gold 
is  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  matter 
originated  by  white  men.  This  notion 
has  become  fixed  in  written  history,  but 
it  is  incorrect. 


One  of  the  few  survivors  of  a great  race 


into  territory  where  they  were  safe 
from  depredation  by  enemies.  Old  In- 
dians say,  and  other  evidence  shows 
that  these  Sioux  Indians  extended  their 
herd  line  as  far  north  only  as  the  Kill- 
deer  Mountains — never  called  Killdeer 
Mountains  by  the  Sioux  and  to  the 
point  on  the  Missouri  River  just  north 
of  these  mountains.  Meanwhile  the 
buffalo,  now  quite  safe  from  ruthless 
depredation  by  white  men,  increased 
greatly  in  numbers,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1875  many  of  these  buffalo 
crossed  the  Missouri  from  the  south 
side  to  the  north  side — from  the  pres- 
ent McKenzie  County  to  the  present 
Williams  County  and  Mountrail  Coun- 
ty— and  thus  escaping  the  Indian  hero 
line  they  roamed  up  and  down  the 
Missouri,  often  swimming  the  river 
forth  and  back  and  going  as  far  down 
river  as  Painted  Woods,  60  miles  up 
river  from  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

All  white  frontiersmen  know  well 
that  from  1864  onward  till  after  th< 
Sitting  Bull-Custer  battle  no  buffalo 
were  to  be  found  on  the  vast  plains 


three  years  after  1879  there  were  so 
many  buffalo  in  that  country  that  only 
a few  thoughtful  men  supposed  that  a 
time  would  ever  come  when  buffalo 
hides  could  not  be  had  in  plenty.  This 
was  the  time  of  the  buffalo  skinner’s 
harvest  in  the  north.  In  the  winter  of 
1881,  in  the  village — now  city — of  Dick- 
inson, N.  D.,  there  was  a whole  block 
of  land  full  of  buffalo  hides  corded  up 
as  high  as  a man  could  reach  from  a 
wagon,  and  yet  in  1885,  it  was  hardly 
possible  anywhere  to  purchase  a buf- 
falo hide. 

The  last  buffalo  hunts  when  large 
numbers  were  killed  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1883.  John  C.  Leach — now 
living  in  Solen,  N.  D.,  and  one  of  the 
County  Commissioners — was  with  the 
Indians  in  what  was  probably  the  last 
buffalo  hunt  of  large  proportions — in 
1883.  In  1882  there  was  a great  kill- 
ing of  buffalo  by  Sioux  Indians  in 
which  Major  McLaughlin,  then  agent 
for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux,  took  part. 

After  the  Sitting  Bull-Custer  battle, 
which  was  the  end  of  this  careful  at- 


Further Notes  on  the  Great  Multitude 
of  Buffalo  that  existed  on  the  Western 
Plains  in  earlier  days. 

By  GEO.  BIRD  GRINNELL 

THE  large  numbers  of  buffalo  in  old 
days  have  been  told  of  by  early 
writers  so  often  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  them 
again.  Nevertheless,  as  an  example  of 
the  numbers  which  were  together  in 
the  very  last  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  wild  species  on  the  plains  an  ac- 
count given  me  by  my  long  time  friend, 
Howard  Eaton,  of  Wolf,  Wyoming,  is 
worth  recording.  It  confirms  and  has 
a distinct  bearing  on  Dr.  Beede’s  refer- 
ence to . the  abundance  of  buffalo  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  after  1879.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  buffalo  disappeared 
from  the  plains  after  the  year  1883. 
This  disappearance  was  as  general  as 
it  was  sudden,  though  it  was  not  actual- 
ly complete  in  the  north.  A few  buffalo 
remained  in  the  plains  country  of  cen- 
tral Montana  on  the  heads  of  Porcu- 
pine and  Dry  Fork,  and  it  was  here  in 
fact  that  some  specimens  were  secured 
by  a collector  for  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum. 

For  a number  of  years  after  the  ex- 
peditions by  Homaday  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  D.  G.  Elliott,  these  local  animlals 
were  undisturbed.  The  cow  punchers  in 
the  country  were  induced  to  refrain 
from  killing  them  and  gradually  came 
to  feel  a real  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
still  had  a few  buffalo  on  their  range. 
The  animals  increased,  it  is  my  impres- 
sion, to  about  100  or  perhaps  150  head, 
and  then  one  season — it  might  have 
been  1900 — were  absolutely  wiped  out 
by  a party  of  Red  River  half  breeds 
who  went  into  the  country  and  stayed 
there  until  almost  the  last  buffalo  had 
been  killed.  These  Red  River  half 
breeds  were  some  of  those  who  had 
crossed  the  International  boundary  line 
after  the  Riel  Rebellion  in  the  effort  to 
save  their  necks.  It  was  said  that  later 
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some  of  them  settled  in  the  Judith  Basin 
and  others  along  the  Missouri  River 
bottoms 

In  the  year  1882  the  Eaton  Brothers 
had  a ranch  on  the  Little  Missouri 
River  not  far  from  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  town  of  Medora.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Howard  Eaton  set 
out  to  visit  a man  from  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  purchase  a number  of  buf- 
falo robes.  He  went  down  the  Little 
Missouri  and  camped  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bottom,  intending  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  cross  over  to  the  west  side 
where  there  was  a good  spring,  and 
where  he  could  leave  his  wagons  while 
he  was  looking  up  the  men  who  had  the 
robes.  There  were  many  buffalo  in  the 
country. 

VERY  early  in  the  morning — before 
they  were  up — they  heard  buffalo 
running  south  through  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  when  day 
came  these  animals  could  be  seen  ap- 
parently covering  the  bottom.  All  were 
running  south,  for  Sitting  Bull’s  Sioux 
were  in  the  north  and  were  chasing 
buffalo  and  from  time  to  time  the  flat 
distant  shots  of  the  hunters  could  be 
heard.  It  was  important  that  Mr.  Eaton 
and  his  men  and  his  two  wagons  should 
cross  the  valley  to  reach  the  water  that 
was  on  the  other  side,  but  they  waited 
for  some  little  time  in  the  hope  that 
before  long  the  buffalo  would  have 
passed,  and  they  could  make  their  cross- 
ing undisturbed.  Because  of  the  dust 
thrown  up  by  the  running  herd  they 
could  see  only  a short  distance  in  any 
direction  from  the  place  where  they 
were  camped.  The  valley  at  this  point 
was  six  or  seven  miles  wide.  From  the 


flat  it  looked  as  if  the  valley  was  full 
of  buffalo,  running  so  close  together  as 
almost  to  touch  each  other;  but  from 
the  top  of  a hill  that  was  climbed  for 
the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  scene  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  some  space 
about  the  buffalo  that  were  in  sight. 
Mr.  Eaton  estimated  that  there  were 
30  or  40  buffalo  to  the  acre. 

AS  it  was  important  for  the  outfit  to 
get  across  the  valley  to  the  water 
on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Eaton  de- 
termined to  attempt  it.  He  put  his  two 
wagons  side  by  side,  borrowed  two  six- 
shooters  from  the  men  and  hung  these 
on  his  saddle  horn.  He  had,  b'esides,  his 
own  six-shooter  and  a rifle  and  a couple 
of  belts  of  ammunition,  as  well  as  pistol 
cartridges  stuffed  in  every  pocket. 
Starting  down  toward  the  valley  in  close 
order,  he  began,  when  he  reached  the 
place  where  the  buffalo  were  running, 
to  try  to  turn  them  as  cow  punchers 
sometimes  turn  stampeding  cattle,  and 
as  old  plains  hunters  know  that  wild 
animals  may  be  turned,  by  shooting  into 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  animals  and 
throwing  up  the  dirt  or  dust  in  their 
faces.  Following  this  plan  the  buffalo 
did  turn  to  one  side  and  opened  a pas- 
sage into  which  the  wagons  drove.  The 
slow  advance  continued,  but  after  going 
a short  distance  the  buffalo  turned  in 
behind  the  outfit,  and  now  this  little  oval 
or  ellipse,  containing  the  wagon  and  the 
men  and  surrounded  by  buffalo,  moved 
on  across  the  running  buffalo,  keeping 
open  the  way  by  shots  in  front  of  them. 
Old  buffalo  hunters  remember  some- 
thing of  the  vast  clouds  of  dust  thrown 
up  by  a herd  of  buffalo,  and  in  this  case 
the  air  must  have  been  so  full  of  dust, 


that  what  was  knocked  up  by  the  shots 
would  hardly  be  noticeable,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  noise  of  the  shots  that 
turned  them.  At  all  events  they  did 
turn  out.  It  took  about  three  and  a half 
hours  for  the  party  to  cross  the  valley 
and  we  may  imagine  that  when  they  had 
passed  up  on  to  the  bluffs  on  the  other 
side  and  looked  back  on  the  way  they 
had  come,  their  chests  must  have  ex- 
panded with  great  sighs  of  relief. 

THESE  buffalo  passed  south  all  day 
long,  and  there  seemed  no  lessening 
>and  no  increase  in  their  numbers. 
They  kept  passing  from  about  5 A.  M. 
to  dark — perhaps  7 P.  M.  Not  long 
after  dark  the  noise  grew  less  and  dur- 
ing the  night  it  practically  ceased. 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  course,  had  no  means 
of  concluding  how  many  buffalo  passed 
during  this  stampede.  He  states 
that  the  valley  was  six  or  seven 
miles  wide  and  assumed  that  the 
buffalo  were  evenly  distributed  over 
it,  and  estimated  that  there  were  30  or 
40  buffalo  to  the  acre.  He  guessed 
there  were  a million  of  them.  If  we  ac- 
cept his  estimate  of  the  distance  across 
the  valley  the  number  of  buffalo  to  the 
acre,  and  the  time  during  which  the  ani- 
mals were  running,  it  would  seem  that 
the  number  of  buffalo  must  have  been 
several  millions. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  conditions  to 
attempt  to  calculate  the  number  of  buf- 
falo passing  up  this  valley.  If  the  con- 
ditions were  as  assumed — and  this  is 
mere  guesswork — the  number  is  far  too 
great  for  belief,  and  we  may  feel  sure 
that  there  was  no  such  number  as  would 
be  implied  by  30  buffalo  to  the  acre  over 
a width  of  six  and  one-half  miles. 
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URING  the  years  1888  to  1892  I 
was  secretary  and  then  president 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion. During  my  incumbency  as  presi- 
dent the  propagation  of  whitefish  was 
prosecuted  at  the  state  hatchery  at 
Sandusky,  and  as  an  experiment  the 
hatching  of  sturgeon  eggs  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  cultivation  of 
German  carp  was  discontinued,  the 
fish  seined  from  the  ponds  and  sent  to 
market  and  replaced  with  marbled  cat- 
fish, or  bullheads,  a good  food  fish,  and 
one  that  will  thrive  in  any  water,  and 
under  any  condition  favorable  to  the 
German  carp.  We  designed  and  had 
constructed  the  fish  car  “Buckeye”  that 
did  good  service  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  work  of  plotting  and  surveying  the 
commercial  fishing  grounds  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  begun,  in 
order  that  fishing  rights  and  locations 
could  be  allotted,  under  license,  to  the 
market  fishermen ; but  the  work,  unfor- 
tunateh7,  was  discontinued  afterward 
and  subsequently  abandoned. 

During  the  years  1891  to  1893,  in 


connection  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission, I assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  its  exhibit  for  the  World’s  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  at  Chicago.  In  1891 
I visited  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  fishing  tackle  and  angling  ap- 
pliances to  solicit  their  exhibits  for 
the  Great  Fair.  Among  others  visited 
was  Mr.  Charles  F.  Orvis,  of  Manches- 
ter, Vt.,  one  of  the  best  rod  makers  of 
his  day,  while  his  artificial  flies  were 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  best.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Orvis  Marbury, 
was  superintendent  of  the  artificial  fly 
department.  She  had  just  then  com- 
pleted her  matchless  book,  “Favorite 
Flies  and  Their  Histories,”  but  its  pub- 
lication had  not  been  definitely  decided, 
and  I was  asked  to  look  over  the  manu- 
script. Mrs.  Marbury  and  I sat  up 
half  the  night  examining  every  page 
critically.  My  advice  was  to  publish  it 
as  soon  as  possible  as  it  was  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  ever  written. 

During  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1892,  I visited  Tam- 
pa and  Key  West,  Florida,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  collecting  a series  of  salt  water 
fishes  to  be  used  in  making  gelatine 
casts,  painted  in  life  colors,  and  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Government  Building 
of  the  Exposition.  Altogether  some 
two  hundred  specimens  were  collected, 
mostly  food-fishes,  but  such  novelties 
as  tarpon,  jewfish,  sailfish,  saw-fish, 
sword-fish,  sting-rays,  whip-rays  and 
sea-turtles  were  included.  Each  fish 
was  first  frozen  in  a refrigerator,  then 
wrapped  in  soft  white  paper,  sewed 
up  in  cheese-cloth  and  shipped  by  ex- 
press to  Washington  City,  there  to  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  until  utilized.  A 
list  of  the  collection,  annotated  and 
with  field  notes,  is  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
for  1894. 

During  the  years  1891  and  1892  I 
was  President  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society,  and  during  the  entire 
year  of  1893,  having  resigned  from  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  I was  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
of  the  Exposition,  and  had  especial 
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charge  of  the  Angling  Pavilion,  which 
contained  the  largest  and  most  varied 
collection  of  fishing  tackle  and  angling 
accessories  ever  exhibited,  and  one  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed  or  equalled  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  consisted  of  one 
member  from  each  foreign  country  and 
three  from  the  United  States.  The 
foreign  contingent  not  being  very  well 
versed  in  American  methods  and  ad- 
vancement in  this  direction,  the  work 
devolved  mainly  upon  the  American 
jurors.  One  day  while  judging  the  fine 
exhibit  of  Japan  we  came  to  a booth 
of  angling  supplies.  Among  other 
things  was  a case  of  artificial  flies  on 
barbless  hooks,  and  wonderfully  natu- 
ral in  appearance,  and  in  the  inimitable 
Japanese  manner  of  construction.  They 
were  suspended  in  bunches  from  the 
sides  of  the  open  case,  and  lifting  one 
of  the  clusters  on 
the  point  of  my 
lead  pencil  I saia. 

“Now  here’s  a 
lot  of  flies  that 
look  as  if  the 
moisture  could  be 
squeezed  from 
them,  so  natural 
is  their  appear- 
ance.” 

Just  then  one 
of  the  flies  separ- 
ated itself  from 
the  others,  anu 
after  soaring 
around  for  a few 
seconds  d i s a p 
peared’  in  the  sky- 
light above.  The 
onlookers  gazed 
i n astonishment 
as  they  followea 
the  flight  of  the 
insect.  I was  dis- 
concerted for  an 
instant  until  I 
saw  that  it  was  a 
moth  that  h a a 
been  feeding  on 
the  fur  and  feather  of  the  artificial 
creations. 

During  the  six  months  of  the  Expo- 
sition there  was  scarcely  a day  when 
my  office  was  not  visited  by  enthusi- 
astic anglers,  and  especially  black  bass 
fishers,  most  of  whom  knew  me  only 
through  my  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass,” 
and  I felt  well  repaid  and  amply  re- 
warded for  the  many  years  I had  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  that  incomparable 
game-fish,  in  the  congratulations  and 
commendations  of  my  brothers  of  the 
angle.  One  day  the  door  of  the  office 
opened  slowly  and  a smiling  face 
peered  in,  and  a pleasant  voice  said 
softly : 

“I’m  not  coming  in;  I know  you’re 
busy;  I only  want  to  say  God  bless 
your  black  bass  soul!” 

Another  day  Governor  George  W. 
Peck  (Peck’s  Bad  Boy),  of  Wisconsin, 
dropped  in.  We  had  been  fishing  chums 
on  the  lakes  near  Oconomowoc.  Draw- 
ing a chair  up  to  my  desk  he  seated 
himself  and  said: 

“Ever  been  to  a clam  bake?  I’ve 


been  down  East  and  among  other  ex- 
periences I attended  a clam  bake  that 
was  also  attended  by  a lot  of  promi- 
nent people  and  ^official  dignitaries. 
After  we  had  done  full  justice  to  the 
delicious  little-neck  clams  and  other 
eatables  and  drinkables,  there  were1 
some  after  dinner  speeches.  I was 
called  on  for  a few  remarks,  and  to 
add  a little  humor  to  an  otherwise  bald 
narration,  I several  times  alluded  to 
the  little-neck  clams  as  low-neck  clams. 
Whenever  I did  so  a Jerseyman  sitting 
next  to  me  would  tug  at  my  coat  and 
cupping  his  hand  to  his  mouth  would 
say  in  a hoarse  whisper,  ‘little-neck, 
little-neck.’  When  the  trouble  was  over 
I was  strolling  about  enjoying  a cigar, 
when  my  Jersey  friend  came  up  and 
said:  ‘Well,  Gu’vnor,  I noticed  that  you 
kept  calling  our  little-neck  clams  low- 
neck;  I suppose  you  don’t  have  any 
clams  in  Wisconsin.’  ‘Oh,  yes,’  I re- 


plied, ‘we  have  plenty  of  clams,  but 
we  don’t  have  much  water,  and  we 
have  to  drive  them  several  miles  to  the 
river  every  day,  and  it  makes  their  feet 
sore.’  Shortly  afterward  I overheard 
him  say  to  a group  of  the  company: 
‘That  Guv’nor  may  be  a smart  man  out 
in  Wisconsin,  but  he’s  a dum  fool  in 
Jersey ! ’ ” 

ONE  day  it  occurred  to  me  that 
August  9,  1893,  would  be  the  Ter- 
centenary anniversary  of  Izaak 
Walton’s  birthday,  and  as  the  Chicago 
Fly  Casting  Club  had  asked  me  to  pro- 
vide a location  on  the  Lagoon  for  cast- 
ing events,  and  as  a headquarters  for 
the  club,  I thought  it  would  be  the 
proper  thing  to  build  a fac  simile  of  the 
Fish-House  erected  by  Charles  Cotton 
on  the  river  Dove  for  himself  and 
Izaak  Walton.  This  would  be  a tribute 
to  Izaak  Walton  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  three  hundredth  birthday,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  club.  On  broaching 
the  matter  to  members  of  the  club  they 


eagerly  embraced  the  idea  and  in  due 
course  the  replica  of  the  Walton  and 
Cotton  Fishing  Lodge  was  erected  on 
the  bank  of  the  Lagoon,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  casting  events,  and 
proved  to  be  the  Mecca  for  thousands 
of  anglers  from  all  over  the  world. 

I wish  to  acknowledge  the  kindness 
and  interest  taken  in  the  affair  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  editor  of 
the  “Fishing  Gazette”,  of  London, 
England,  who  at  my  request  promptly 
forwarded  certain  data  concerning  the 
Fish-House,  and  photographs  relating 
to  Walton  to  be  enlarged  for  decorating 
the  interior  of  the  little  structure.  I 
may  be  pardoned,  and  perhaps  justified, 
in  saying  that  notwithstanding  the 
hundreds  of  angling  clubs  in  England 
the  tercentenary  of  his  birthday  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  or  unnoticed, 
which  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  Mr. 
Marston,  who  in  the  introduction  to  his 
interesting  book, 
“Walton  and  the 
Earlier  Fishing 
Writers,”  says: 
“Although  I have 
printed  on  the 
front  of  the  fish- 
ing Gazette  the 
date  of  Walton’s 
birth  and  death 
every  week  for 
getting  on  to 
twenty  years  now, 
it  was  not  until 
Dr.  Henshall,  who 
has  charge  of  the 
angling  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair, 
wrote  to  me  a 
month  or  two  ago 
to  say  that  they 
intended  to  cele- 
brate  Walton’s 
birthday  (as  de- 
scribed in  his  let- 
ter to  me  quoted 
on  page  104) , that 
my  .attention  was 
drawn  to  the  in- 
terest connected  with  August  9th, 
1893.” 

William  Senior,  angling  editor  of  the 
London  (England),  Field,  attended  the 
Exposition  in  the  interest  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  He  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  in  American  methods 
of  casting  bait  and  fly,  and  was  espe- 
cially impressed  with  the  long  casts 
made  with  the  multiplying  reel,  inas- 
much as  the  anglers  of  Great  Britain 
used  the  single-action  reel  for  both  fly 
and  bait  fishing.  He  gave  me  a prac- 
tical demonstration  of  dry  fly  fishing 
which  was  then  becoming  popular  in 
England. 

We  left  the  little  Fishing- Lodge  late 
one  evening  just  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  the  west,  gilding  the  domes, 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  group  of 
stately  and  magnificent  structures  that 
comprised  the  wonderful  “White  City”, 
and  the  most  remarkable  exhibit  of 
architecture  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  enhanced  as  it  was  by’  its  pic- 
turesque site  on  Lake  and  Lagoon.  We 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  266) 
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HAUNTS  OF  SALMON  AND  TROUT 

WHERE  GOOD  FISHING  FOR  THESE  GREAT  GAME  FISHES  MAY 
BE  FOUND  AND  SOME  OF  THE  FASCINATIONS  OF  THE  SPORT 


By  CHARLES  A.  BRAMBLE 


MANY  modest  souls  derive  a placid 
enjoyment  from  bait  fishing  for 
sundry  of  the  lesser  fishes  that 
inhabit  fresh  waters.  Once  I knew  a 
man  in  Lincolnshire  whose  vocation 
was  apparently  catching  roach,  a very 
moderately  good  fish — and  one  must 
admit*  that  a lazy  afternoon,  under  a 
spreading  tree,  with  a pipe  and  a book, 
while  a float  bobs  serenely  in  the  fore- 
ground, or  rather,  water,  is  a soothing 
pastime.  But  my  tastes  do  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  Best  do  I love  the  noble 
salmon;  next  would  I vote  for  trout 
fishing,  where  they  run  big,  yet  must 
you  use  slender  tackle,  and  beyond 
these,  excepting  for  the  lusty  masca- 
longe  and  game  black  bass,  I care  hard- 
ly at  all. 

Few  Americans  have  angled  in  Nor- 
wegian waters,  though  many  know  the 
streams  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  The  Labrador,  so,  although  1 
have  fished  some  of  the  most  famous 
salmon  rivers  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
latter. 

Flowing  into  Bathurst  Bay  are  four 
livers,  each  holding  salmon,  the  most 
famous  being  the  beautiful  Nipisiguit. 
This  river  heads  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Hunt- 
ers know  its  upper  waters  well,  for  in 
the  Bald  Mountain  district  there  are 
many  moose,  caribou  and  bear,  but  the 
salmon  angling  is  all  in  the  lower 
waters,  for,  unfortunately,  the  Grand 
Falls,  some  25  or  30  miles  above  tide- 
water, form  an  effectual  barrier  to  all 
anodromous  species. 

The  first  run  begins  early  in  June, 
and  the  rough  waters  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  yield  many  fine 
fish  at  this  season.  But  this  first  fish- 
ing is  a lottery;  not  until  the  grilse,  or 
young  salmon,  strike  into  the  river  a 
month  or  so  later  are  you  sure  of  a 
tight  line  each  day. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the.  Nipisi- 
guit, I put  in  fourteen  solid  days,  fish- 
ing religiously  morning  and  evening, 
without  raising  a fin;  then  came  my 
reward.  Now  I cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  kind  of  angling  that  could  hold 
a man  in  thrall  for  fourteen  blank  days, 
yet  salmon  fishing  takes  such  a hold 
of  you  that  you  are  able  to  keep  a keen 
edge  on  your  interest  notwithstanding 
numerous  disappointments. 

“Sure  you  catch  ’em  today,”  John 


Bushey  would  say  as  he  handed  me  my 
rod  each  morning;  and  just  as  inevita- 
bly would  he  remark,  “Too  d — d bad 
you  no  have  any  luck,”  as  I handed  it 
back  to  him  at  night.  But  if  we  did 
not  get  salmon  all  those  weary  days 
we  caught  some  whacking  big  sea-run 
trout,  even  up  to  four  pounds  weight, 
only  hooking  them  on  salmon  tackle 
was  very  much  akin  to  murder. 

ONE  fine  morning,  however,  the 
luck  changed;  there  had  been  a 
little  rain  during  the  night  and 
the  river  was  rising  and  slightly  col- 
ored. Almost  at  the  first  cast  I had  an 
eleven-pound  fish  on — they  do  not  run 
heavy  as  a rule  in  Nipisiguit,  my  best 
of  two  seasons  being  but  23%  pounds — 
and  after  a fine  trial  of  strength  John 
slipped  the  gaff  into  a fresh-run  sal- 
mon with  the  sea  lice  yet  clinging  to 
him,  a sure  sign  he  had  not  been  many 
hours  out  of  salt  water.  After  this 
my  luck  was  very  fair,  though  I never 
made  any  record  catch  on  that  river 
or  even  one  approaching  a record. 
Later  in  the  season  Pabineau  Falls, 


Fishing  a salmon  pool 


Chain  of  Rocks,  Middle  Landing,  and, 
lastly,  the  basin  and  gorge  beneath  the 
Grand  Falls  all  yielded  fish  to  my  rod. 
The  last-named  pool  is  most  romanti- 
cally situated,  but  the  water  is  so  clear 
and  the  ledges  from  which  you  cast  are 
so  elevated  that  you  can  see  your  fish 
coming  for  the  fly,  which  to  my  mind 
rather  spoils  the  charm  of  the  fishing. 
It  is  the  sudden,  somewhat  unexpected, 
tiger-like  rush  that  constitutes  the 
main  attraction  of  the  salmon  fishing 
game,  as  I see  it. 

There  were  many  bears  along  the 
stream,  and  we  often  saw  them.  One 
morning  very  early,  while  camped  at 
Pabineau  Falls  on  the  right  bank,  I 
went  down  with  one  of  the  men  to  try 
the  famous  Flat  Rock  pool.  The  mist 
was  yet  on  the  water,  and  this  means 
that  you  had  better  bide  a wee,  as  you 
will  probably  only  disturb  the  pool  to 
no  purpose;  the  fish  seldom  rise  until 
the  sun  has  touched  the  water,  why  I 
cannot  say.  So  we  lit  our  pipes,  and 
squatted  down,  as  it  happened  behind 
a large  boulder  to  await  the  psycho- 
logical moment  of  attack. 

“Hist,”  whispered  John,  and  we  hist- 
ed  right  suddenly,  for  his  quick  eye 
had  seen  “Mouim,”  the  Black  Bear, 
coming  out  of  the  spruce  timber  just 
^facing  us.  We  were  separated  from 
Mouim  by  a narrow  but  impetuous 
stream,  almost  a torrent,  so  that  we 
could  gaze  upon  our  visitor  with  per- 
fect equinimity.  That  bear  was  more 
truly  and  unaffectedly  comic  than  any 
clown  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  He  in- 
tended to  cross,  but  all  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  not  until  he  had  found  a more 
suitable  place,  so  he  just  played  around, 
rolled  on  the  damp  moss,  performed 
uncouth  antics  and  had  a great  time 
generally,  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  his  enemy  man  lay  a-watch- 
ing  within  short  pistol  range. 

Laugh,  I should  say  we  did,  though 
it  had  to  be  noiseless  laughter,  but  by 
now  the  sun  wasAancing  over  the  pool, 
and  time  was  fleeting,  so  we  arose  and 
raised  up  our  voices  in  unison,  though 
not  exactly  in  praise.  Poor  bruin,  I 
almost  fear  he  contracted  heart  dis- 
ease. He  got  tangled  up  in  his  own 
legs,  and  the  faster  he  tried  to  go  the 
worst  time  did  he  make,  until  at  length 
he  reached  the  shelter  of  the  forest  and 
disappeared.  He  may  be  going  yet  for 
all  I know. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  271) 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  TROUT 


THE  MAN  WHO  WILL  LEAVE  A STREAM  BECAUSE  FISH  ARE  NOT  BIT- 
ING TO  HIS  SATISFACTION  WILL  NEVER  MAKE  A GOOD  FISHERMAN 

By  JAMES  T.  PRICKETT 


A Trout  Stream  in  Western  Virginia 


MY  first  experience  at  trout 
fishing  was  about  fifteen 
years  ago  when  a friend 
and  myself  sought  the  then 
wilderness  of  White-Top  moun- 
tain, Southwest  Virginia,  for  a 
few  days’  outing.  This  moun- 
tain, standing  near  the  border- 
land of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  is  the  superb 
mountain  of  the  first  state 
named  above,  and  a sort  of  Mec- 
ca for  local  tourists.  We  made 
the  trip  mostly  on  a logging 
wagon,  and  put  up  at  a moun- 
taineer’s cabtin,  where  we  lived 
fairly  well  on  bread,  milk  and 
honey,  and  found  restful  sleep 
at  night  in  the  little  attic  above 
the  living  room,  while  we  put  in 
several  days  splashing  down  a 
nearby  stream  for  trout. 

Our  equipment  suited  well  with 
our  wild  and  primitive  surround- 
ings, consisting  of  poles  cut 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  hooks  and  lines  bought  at  a 
country  store  before  starting  on 
the  trip,  while  our  bait  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  ple- 
beian fish  worm;  in  short,  the 
same  kind  of  outfit  I had  used 
when  a boy  fishing  for  suckers. 

As  I had  never  fished  for  trout 
before  and  my  friend  posed  as 
an  expert  fisherman,  I followed  his  in- 
structions as  how  to  catch  that  wily  fish. 
All  I had  to  do,  he  said,  was  to  wade 
down  stream,  with  my  line  floating  well 
out  in  front  of  me,  and  to  jerk  simulta- 
neously with  the  biting  of  the  trout. 
No  novice  ever  followed  the  advice  of 
superior  wisdom  more  implicitly  than 
on  this  occasion.  I waded  and  splashed 
down  stream;  I slipped,  stumbled  and 
sprawled  over  boulders  slick  as  glass, 
while  all  the  time  I tried  to  keep  my 
hook  floating  out  enticingly  in  front  of 
me.  But  I had  little  jerking  to  do. 
Although  the  stream  abounded  with 
trout,  they  were  too  wise  to  be  caught 
in  such  a disreputable  manner,  and  so 
a few  fingerlings  were  all  I had  to  show 
for  my  three  days’  fishing. 

Although  the  trip  was  a failure  so 
far  as  trout  was  concerned,  I felt  fully 
compensated  for  my  lack  of  fish  by  the 
varied  and  manifold  beauties  of  the 
stream.  Rising  high  up  in  a gorge,  it 
flowed  through  a primitive  wilderness 
of  spruce,  hemlock  and  rhododendron, 
and  whether  sheathed  in  shadow  or 
drawn  out  bright  and  flashing  in  the 
sun,  it  was  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
charm;  and  while  the  scream  of  a bird 
or  the  noise  of  some  wild  animal  had 
an  alien  sound,  the  deep,  many-toned 
monologue  seemed  to  harmonize  with 
the  scene  and  gave  voice  to  the  very 
spirit  of  that  vast  and  ancient  solitude. 


SEVERAL  years  passed  away  before 
I again  tried  my  hand  at  trout 
fishing,  and  then  in  a weak  and 
fatal  moment  I was  induced  by  a friend, 
who,  having  had  some  luck  catching 
suckers,  prided  himself  on  his  piscato- 
rial skill,  to  accompany  him  on  a fishing 
trip  to  another  stream  in  the  same 
mountain  wilderness  as  the  first  one  I 
had  fished,  but  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  stream  was  represented 
to  us  as  being  so  full  of  trout  that  all 
we  had  to  do  was  to  throw  in  our  hooks 
and  jerk  them  out. 

As  my  friend  had  never  fished  for 
trout  before,  it  was  now  my  turn  to  act 
the  part  of  superior  wisdom  by  giving 
him  the  same  instructions  I had  re- 
ceived on  the  first  occasion  how  to 
catch  that  ticklish  fish.  And  I felt  fully 
competent  to  be  his  instructor,  for  I 
believed,  in  my  happy  ignorance,  that 
what  I did  not  know  about  trout  fish- 
ing was  not  worth  knowing.  The  result 
was  that  after  two  days’  hard  fishing 
we  turned  our  backs  on  the  stream  with 
a hurt  and  disdainful  air,  being  fully 
convinced  that  some  mortal  enemy  had 
recommended  it  to  us,  and  that  if  it 
ever  had  had  any  trout  in  it  they  had 
all  died  or  been  caught  long  before  we 
were  born.  It  never  once  entered  our 
heads  th"t  our  bad  luck  was  not  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  fish  but  to  our  method 
and  lack  of  skill  in  fishing  for  them. 

It  would  seem  then  that  after  two 


such  disheartening  trips  I 
would  not  so  much  as  look  a 
trout  stream  in  the  face  again; 
but  that  I did,  is  pretty  good  in- 
dication that  I had  the  staying 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a 
fisherman.  For  the  man  who 
will  leave  a stream  half  an  hour 
after  reaching  it,  if  fish  are  not 
biting  to  his  satisfaction,  will 
xiever  make  a fisherman.  He 
may  coin  a mint  of  money,  but 
you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  he  will  never  catch  fish  to 
do  any  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  puts  his  heart  on  his  hook, 
as  John  Burroughs  says,  and 
fishes  happily  all  day  without 
a nibble,  then  he  has  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  make  a fisher- 
man, and  may  look  forward  to 
a happy  and  contented  life. 

So  I was  induced  a third  time 
to  try  my  hand  at  trout  fishing. 
My  tempter  this  time  was  a long, 
lank,  lean  drummer  who  came 
into  my  office  late  one  evening 
and  after  transacting  a little 
business,  proposed  that  I should 
go  trout  fishing  with  him  the 
following  day.  As  I had  just  re- 
turned from  a fruitless  bass-fish- 
ing trip,  I was  not  inclined  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  But  he 
insisted  that  I would  have  no 
such  luck  if  I went  with  him.  He  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  as  he  him- 
self had  fished  the  stream  two  weeks 
before  and  never  had  had  such  splendid 
luck.  The  stream,  he  said,  was  in  easy 
reach  by  rail,  and  lif  I went  with  him 
he  would  insure  me  a nice  string  of 
trout  to  'astonish  the  natives  when  I 
got  back. 

These  arguments,  In  connection  with 
the  persuasive  eloquence  for  which 
drummers  are  noted  all  the  world  over, 
were  too  great  for  human  flesh  to  re- 
sist, and  almost  before  realizing  what  I 
was  doing  I had  consented  and  was 
making  preparations  for  the  trip. 

IN  due  time  we  reached  the  stream 
and  began  our  hopeful  undertaking 
of  catching  trout  in  greater  numbers 
than  they  were  ever  caught  before.  At 
least  so  great  were  my  expectations. 
My  friend  having  had  some  little  ex- 
perience at  trout  fishing,  gave  me  the 
only  valuable  information  how  to 
catch  that  fish  that  I had  so  far  re- 
ceived. He  also  introduced  the  live  min- 
now to  me  for  bait,  which,  I thought, 
raised  me  to  the  dignity  of  an  expert 
fisherman. 

Although  my  friend  was  a lovable  and 
genial  companion,  I never  saw  a more 
grim  and  determined  fisherman  in  my 
life.  While  on  duty  trying  to  entice 
some  coy  trout  to  come  his  way,  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  man,  from  the  sole 
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of  his  feet,  up  his  long,  lean  body,  to 
the  cap  that  was  perched  on  his  head 
like  a bird  on  a telegraph  pole,  was  one 
of  tragical  desperation.  He  never 
smiled,  never  laughed  and  never  joked. 
Apparently  he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  fishing  and  fighting 
snakes. 

So  it  was  that  after  two  days  of  the 
hardest  and  grimest  kind  of  fishing  on 
his  part,  a great  experience  happened 
to  him — he  caught  a trout;  while  I my- 
self, being  less  favored  by  the  presid- 
ing deities  of  the  stream,  did  not  have 
a single  strike  to  my- credit.  Great  was 
his  disappointment  and  vexation,  the 
greater  because  after  leading  me  on 
such  a wild  goose  chase,  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  explain  how  it  all  had 
happened.  He  first  blamed  the  weather 
and  then  the  stream,  and  then  blamed 
them  both  together  for  our  failure,  but 
his  now  humbled  and  contrite  heart 
seemed  to  get  more  satisfaction  from 
the  simple  statement  that  the  trout  were 
just  not  biting  and  that  was  all  that 
could  be  said.  His  predicament,  how- 


ever, taught  me  an  important  lesson: — 
never  recommend  a trout  stream  to  a 
friend. 

Nevertheless,  by  catching  that  single 
trout  he  unconsciously  rendered  me  a 
great  service.  It  was  in  fact  the  turn- 
ing point  in  my  career  as  a fisherman. 
If  he  had  not  caught  it,  it  is  not  likely, 
after  three  such  failures,  that  I would 
have  fished  for  trout  again.  But  it  so 
happened  that  I was  by  his  side  when 
he  caught  it,  and1  while  he  treated  its 
capture  as  if  it  was  one  of  the  tragical 
incidents  of  his  life,  it  was  a moment  of 
great  excitement  to  me.  To  see  it  pull- 
ing and  tugging  at  the  line,  darting 
here  and  there  as  he  reeled  it  in,  and 
finally  when  he  * exposed  its  luminous 
sides  to  the  sun,  was  to  thrill  me 
through  and  through  as  if  I had  caught 
it  myself. 

Then  again,  the  size  and  beauty  of 
the  trout  filled  me  with  delight.  Al- 
though not  over  twelve  inches  long,  it 
was  by  far  the  largest  I had  seen,  and 
I kept  turning  it  over  and  looking  at  it 
as  if  I could  not  admire  it  enough.  So 


when  my  friend  asked  me  the  following 
year  to  repeat  the  trip,  visions  of  the 
size  and  beauty  of  this  particular  trout 
and  reminiscent  thrills  of  its  capture 
so  revived  my  flagging  interest  in  the 
sport  that  I went  with  him  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation. 

THE  slight  success  I had  on  this  trip 
led  me  to  turn  my  attention  zeal- 
ously to  trout  fishing  as  my  leading 
sport.  It  gives  zest  to  any  sport  to  pur- 
sue it  with  a definite  object  in  view,  and 
my  great  desire  was  to  catch  a big 
trout,  and  in  trying  to  convert  this  pur- 
pose into  a fact,  it  became  a sort  of  will- 
o’-the-wisp  that  led  me  far  and  wide 
on  many  hopeful  but,  so  far  as  the  big 
trout  was  concerned,  fruitless  expedi- 
tions. To  achieve  success  I visited  every 
stream  that  was  reputed  to  have  trout 
in  it  within  striking  distance  of  my 
home,  and  endured  all  the  ills  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a fisherman.  But  one  by 
one  the  years  slipped  away  from  me, 
and  still  the  big  trout  eluded  me,  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  275) 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  KENNEBEC 

THE  BAFFLING  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FISHING  AT  THE  EAST  OUTLET  OF 
MOOSEHEAD  LAKE  LIES  IN  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  FISH  ARE  VISIBLE 

By  STANLEY  T.  WILLIAMS 


HUNDREDS  of  miles  above  the  cot- 
tages of  Bath  the  Kennebec  River 
begins  its  journey  through  Maine.  You 
may  know  that  the  source  of  the  Ken- 
nebec is  Moosehead  Lake;  you  may 
know,  more  particularly,  that  the  river 
first  springs  into  being  at  East  Outlet; 
but  the  delights  there  for  the  fisherman 
you  cannot  know  unless — well,  unless 
at  sunset  you  have  seen  a giant  square- 
tail  lunge  for  a white-miller,  or  have 
heard  the  swish  of  a tense  line,  as  a 
salmon  rushes  for  liberty. 

The  best  way  to  reach  East  Outlet 
is  to  motor  from  Greenville  by  boat. 
Thanks  to  the  gods  that  automobiles 
are  here  ineffectual.  East  Outlet  has 
no  motor  road. 

This  is  why — a 
few  hours  from 
Boston — the  shy- 
eyed deer  come 
down  at  evening 
to  the  lake  shore; 

■why  the  black 
duck  rears  her 
brood  in  ' peace ; 
why,  in  fact, 
though  near  three 
great  railroads 
Moosehead  is  the 
most  unspoiled  of 
Eastern  lakes. 

When  you  ar- 
rive at  East  Out- 
let you  stay  with 
Fred  Wilson.  You 
do  this  the  first 
time  merely  be- 
cause you  must  be 
near  the  Outlet  to 


fish.  The  next  time,  and  at  all  others, 
you  repeat  the  performance  because  you 
wish  to  be  at  his  camp  and  with  him. 
Fred’s  association  with  the  Outlet  is 
ancestral;  his  father  ruled  the  camp  be- 
for  him;  Fred  and  the  spirit  of  Nim- 
rod are  in  collusion  to  make  this  place  a 
Paradiso  for  fishermen.  All  the  tradi- 
tion of  a long-established  sportsman’s 
haunt  broods  over  the  camp — a cozy 
nest  of  log-cabins  set  down  in  a grove 
of  pines. 

But  this  is  a tale  of  the  Outlet.  Op- 
posite the  camp,  twenty  blue  miles 
away,  at  the  wildest  stretch  of  Moose- 
head Lake,  rise  the  rounded  domes  of 
Big  and  Little  Spencer.  Far  beyond 


gleams  the  crest  of  remote  Katahdin. 
The  camp  is  on  a bay,  whose  waters 
flow  gently  towards  the  Outlet.  Gently, 
at  first;  then  with  a roar  like  that  of 
a hundred  airplane  motors,  they  plunge 
through  the  gateways  of  the  dam;  and 
the  Kennebec  is  born. 

This  fall  is  clearly  less  than  that  of 
the  Zambesi,  but  to  the  fisherman  it  is 
more  wonderful — an  endless  miracle. 
For,  more  than  all  else,  it  is  a point  of 
vantage  for  the  wild  beauty  of  stream 
and  lake.  At  evening,  looking  north, 
the  fisherman  sees  shadowy  waters 
reaching  out  far — off  to  the  dimmer 
country  of  the  Spencers;  turning  to 
the  south  he  watches  the  river  crash- 
ing to  the  sea; 
and,  if  he  glances 
westward,  he  be- 
holds the  ancient 
sentinels  of  the 
lake,  the  pines, 
etched  delicately 
as  in  a Japanese 
-print,  against  a 
fading  crimson. 
For  at  last  he  is 
in  the  loca  remotu, 
the  penetralia  of 
Maine,  as  untar- 
nished1 here  as 
when  first  roamed 
by  the  Indian. 

Far  away  in  the 
evening  stillness 
quavers  the 
haunting  falsetto 
of  a loon;  a 
(CONTINUED  ON 
PAGE  273) 
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STICK  TO  THE  JOB 

■W/HEN,  about  a year  ago,  public  attention  was 
vv  called  to  the  attacks  being  made  on  the  na- 
tional parks,  it  was  urged  that  the  people  at  large 
should  be  told  of  these  attacks  and  given  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  about  them.  Then, 
if  the  public  did  not  care  enough  about  its  parks  to 
object  to  their  appropriation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, that  was  the  public’s  own  business;  but,  it 
was  insisted,  the  American  people — the  owners  of 
the  parks — should  not  be  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions without  some  warning.  They  were  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  to  protest  against  having  their 
property  taken  from  them. 

Soon  after  this,  certain  public-spirited  associa- 
tions and  individuals  took  up  the  matter  and  began 
to  explain  to  people  all  over  the  country  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  the  parks.  These  associations 
worked  well  together.  There  was  fine  team  work; 
the  newspapers  helped  to  spread  the  alarm  and,  as 
people  began  to  learn  what  was  going  on,  men  and 
women  all  over  the  United  States  voiced  their  sense 
of  ownership  in  the  national  parks  and.  their  inten- 
tion of  retaining  that  ownership. 

This  clear  expression  of  the  popular  will  had  its 
effect  on  Congress,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Jones 
Bill,  and  prevented  consideration  of  the  two  other 
measures  which  most  directly  threatened  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  It  has  saved  the  parks  from  cer- 
tain dangers  to  which  they  might  have  been  exposed 
at  the  hands  of  a commission  of  three  cabinet  offi- 
cers, whose  vast  powers  in  this  matter  might  in 
turn  be  handed  over  to  the  decision  of  a single  exec- 
utive secretary. 

For  the  moment  the  national  parks  seem  to  be 
safe;  but  only  for  the  moment.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  eager  commercialists  who  wish 
to  secure  something  for  nothing — the  property  of 
the  public  for  their  own  private  uses — will  cease 
their  efforts.  The  public  must  still  be  on  the  alert 
to  protect  its  own. 


THE  USE  OF  EYES 

T1  HE  frequent  statements  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
A seeing  wild  animals  made  by  travelers  who  are 
not  hunters  do  not  necessarily  mean  much.  The 
true  savages  such  as  the  Bushmen  of  south-western 
Africa,  who  depend  on  their  eyesight  for  a living, 
see  so  clearly  that  no  color  or  combination  of  colors 
could  conceal  from  their  view  any  of  the  animals 
on  which  they  prey.  While  a white  hunter  can 
never  become  as  keen  sighted  as  a Bushman,  yet 
after  a few  years  spent  in  hunting,  his  eyes  will 
nevertheless  greatly  improve  in  power. 

It  is  certain  that  by  practice  in  looking  for  game 
the  white  man  will  learn  to  know  what  to  look  for 
and  will  learn  to  distinguish  wild  animals  from 
other  natural  objects.  Even  without  any  improve- 
ment of  eyesight,  but  by  a more  widely  extended 
knowledge  of  the  objects  which  come  under  his  eye, 
the  hunter  recognizes  that  he  is  looking  at  an  ani- 
mal, and  not  at  a rock,  a weathered  log  or  a shadow 
on  the  hillside.  That  the  eyes  of  the  savage  are 
more  useful  in  the  open  than  those  of  the  civilized 
man  may  be  at  once  acknowledged,  and  this  is  be- 
cause his  eyesight  is  better.  Since  childhood  he 
has  been  using  his  eyes  in  the  open  and  always  at 
varying  distances,  and  he  is  looking  at  things  that 
he  has  seen  perhaps  a thousand  times,  and  with 
whose  appearance  at  all  distances  he  is  familiar. 

Some  years  ago  a white  man,  hunting  wild  sheep 
in  Lower  California  with  a Cocopah,  observed  that 
the  eyesight  of  the  Indian  seemed  about  equal  to 
his  own,  supplemented  by  a pair  of  good  field 
glasses.  That  the  training  of  human  vision  can  be 
improved  by  practice  is  quite  certain,  but  it  seems 
unfair  to  measure  human  vision  by  the  degenerate 
powers  of  the  civilized  man,  who  uses  his  eyes  only 
at  short  distances,  and,  besides,  strains  them  by 
all  sorts  of  excessive  work  at  those  short  distances. 


AN  ALLEGANY  STATE  PARK 
'T'HE  passing  years  witness  a gratifying  and  in- 
1 creasing  interest  in  the  park  movement — the 
protection  of  waste  places  which  may  be  trans- 
formed into  grounds  devoted  to  recreation  and 
study  by  the  general  public.  The  whole-hearted- 
ness with  which  men,  women  and  children  have 
taken  hold  of  the  effort  to  defend  for  the  whole 
public  the  national  parks  that  are  scattered 
through  the  West,  bears  witness  to  this  interest. 
Another  evidence  of  it  is  the  effort  now  being  made 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State  to  set  aside 
a large  tract  of  waste  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  of  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  other  important 
manufacturing  towns  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
These  communities,  which  comprise  a population 
of  more  than  a million  and  a half,  have  now  no 
conveniently  accessible  park. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  family  should 
have  a public  park  at  its  own  door;  but  in  these 
days,  seventy-five  or  a hundred  miles  count  for  but 
little,  and  many  inhabitants  of  Buffalo  might,  on  a 
Saturday,  load  the  family  and  a camp  outfit  into  an 
antomobile  and,  in  a few  hours,  find  themselves  in 
actually  wild  territory.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
Allegany  State  Park — so-called — is  near  Sala- 
manca, New  York,  in  a rough,  hilly  tract  enclosed 
by  the  bend  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Line.  It  is  thought  possible  that 
some  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may  interest 
themselves  in  this  project  and  may  seek  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  legislation  which  will  set 
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aside  adjoining  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  so  cre- 
ate an  interstate  park,  such  as  now  exists  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  and  includes  por- 
tions of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  tract  proposed  for  the  Allegany  State  Park 
has  been  lumbered  over,  is  too  rough  for  agricul- 
ture, and  so  has  small  money  value.  It  constitutes 
the  only  large  area  of  wild  land  in  Western  New 
York  which  can  be  procured  at  a modest  price. 
All  timber  has  been  cut  from  it  and  there  remains 
on  the  land  nothing  that  has  any  real  value;  yet 
this  land  would  at  once  respond  to  protection 
against  fire  and  to  reforestation,  and  would  soon 
become  a most  attractive  place. 

It  is  traversed  by  many  trout  brooks,  and  within 
it  are  areas  which  could  be  set  aside  as  wild  life 
refuges.  In  these  refuges,  birds  and  animals  na- 
tive to  the  region — including  the  wild  turkey,  which 
might  readily  be  introduced — would  thrive. 

On  the  northern  border  of  this  area  is  the  Alle- 
gany Indian  Reservation  where  still  live  some 
thousands  of  the  different  groups  of  the  Iroquois 
which  made  the  settlement  of  New  York  slow  and 
difficult  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  re- 
gion has  a multitude  of  attractions  and  is  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  the  purpose  proposed  in  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  McGinnies,  to 
provide  for  the  location,  creation  and  management 
of  the  Allegany  State  Park. 


TO  OUR  READERS 

’T'  HERE  are  a number  of  interesting  articles  in 
1 store  for  Forest  and  Stream  readers.  At  the 
present  writing  two  members  of  our  staff  of  writers 
are  away  in  search  of  high  adventure,  collecting 
material  that  will  appear  in  early  numbers.  Robert 
H.  Rockwell  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  is  in  Alaska 
seeking  specimens  of  the  giant  brown  bear  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsular  and  later  will  make  a hunt  in 
the  Kenai  for  moose  and  sheep.  The  account  of  his 
trip  will  be  of  great  interest  to  sportsmen  who  may 
have  in  mind  a trip  of  like  nature  as  he  will  make 
special  note  of  the  ways  and  means  of  such  a jour- 
ney and  being  a naturalist  of  considerable  experi- 
ence his  observations  on  the  game  animals  he  meets 
with  will  add  considerably  to  the  narrative. 

Our  Managing  Editor,  John  P.  Holman,  is  hunt- 
ing grizzlies  in  western  Alberta  and  British  Colum- 
bia and  an  account  of  his  trip  will  appear  in  an 
early  number.  The  country  in  which  he  is  hunting 
embraces  a little  known  portion  of  the  Canadian 
northwest,  comprising  a region  of  great  interest 
to  the  student  of  bear  classification.  The  grizzly 
is  perhaps  the  wariest  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  life  history,  the  noblest 
of  our  wild  animals.  His  haunts  are  in  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  wilderness  and  the  story 
of  how  he  is  hunted  and  the  manner  of  his  circum- 
vention will  make  good  reading  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  mighty  denizen  of  the  wilds. 

Among  other  articles  in  preparation  for  publica- 
tion in  Forest  and  Stream  is  one  by  Hermann 
Hagadom  on  an  early  hunting  trio  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  in  the  Bad  Lands.  Mr.  Hagadorn  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  localities  frequented  by 
Col.  Roosevelt  during  his  ranching  days  in  the  West 
and  has  gathered  a great  deal  of  new  material 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  a book  to  be  pub- 
lished next  fall,  the  nroceeds  of  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 


OUR  VANISHING  ELK 

A BSAROKA  FOREST  officers  are  alarmed  at 
the  lack  of  elk  in  evidence  on  the  fall  rutting 
grounds  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  the  past  season.-  No  one  can  even  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  number  of  elk  at  present  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone section  of  the  Northern  Herd ; but  that  the 
number  is  alarmingly  small  is  indicated  by  the 
lack  of  elk  along  the  Lamar  River,  and  the  lower 
reaches  of  Slough  Creek,  Buffalo  Fork  and  Hell- 
roaring streams. 

For  many  years,  regardless  of  climatic  con- 
ditions, fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  Yellowstone 
band  appear  regularly  in  the  open  country  above 
mentioned  during  the  latter  days  of  September  or 
early  in  October  and  remain  there  throughout  the 
rutting  season.  After  that  period,  the  old  matured 
bulls  leave  the  rolling  open  country  and  work  back, 
often  into  deep  snow,  to  the  higher  country  both  in 
the  Park  and  the  adjoining  National  Forest.  The 
cows  with  their  last  summer  calves  still  at  side,  re- 
main on  that  fall  range  until  joined  by  the  big  drift 
from  the  head  of  the  upper  Yellowstone,  when 
they  all  gradually  work  down  toward  the  town  of 
Gardiner,  where  in  past  winters  some  have  been 
fed  tame  hay.  Others  drift  out  of  the  Park  onto 
the  winter  range,  where  they  have  been  given  close 
protection  from  tooth  and  meat  hunters  by  Forest 
officers,  until  spring  opens  and  they  drift  back 
to  the  Park. 

Last  fall,  on  the  divide  between  Slough  Creek 
and  Buffalo,  where  usually  there  are  from  one  to 
three  thousand  head  gathered  by  mid-October,  a 
rather  careful  ride  over  that  country  revealed  the 
tracks  of  only  5 or  6 head  on  the  unbroken  snow. 

The  valley  of  Slough  Creek  was  likewise  empty. 
Not  an  elk  in  sight  where  formerly  one  could  see 
them  slipping  into  the  timber  in  all  directions. 

The  great  slope  and  hillside  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Hellroaring,  where  in  the  spring  of  1917 
were  counted  2,500  head,  in  one  band,  and  where 
in  most  falls  the  grazing  elk  look  much  like  great 
bands  of  domestic  stock — not  an  elk  was  in  sight — 
nor  had  they  been  there. 

In  Cottonwood  Basin,  one  of  the  choice  late  fall 
ranges  for  elk  to  stop  and  rest  in.  on  their  way 
down  the  river  during  the  fall  drift,  remained 
empty  during  the  past  fall. 

On  Blacktail,  from  Mt.  Everts  to  Tower  Falls 
Station,  there  were  possibly  75  head  where  there 
should  have  been  that  many  hundred. 

What  is  the  answer?  Who  knows? 

Some  of  the  wise  ones  of  this  country  inform  us 
with  great  confidence  that  the  open  fall  and  winter 
have  caused  the  elk  to  remain  back  in  the 
higher,  more  inexcessible  portions  of  the  Park. 
Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  question, — the  elk  of 
the  northern  herd  are  not  in  sight  on  the  ranges 
formerly  occupied  by  them  at  this  time  of  year. 

Open  falls  in  the  past  did  not  cause  the  elk  to 
abandon  their  usual  custom  or  habits  during  the 
rut.  Why,  then,  should  that  be  given  at  this  time 
as  a basis  for  belief  that  the  usual  thousands  are 
yet  back  in  the  hill  county? 

While  an  estimate  of  the  actual  numbers  now 
comprising  the  Yellowstone  band  has  not  as  yet 
been  made,  the  American  people  and  the  sportsmen 
who  have  the  true  interests  of  the  game  at  heart, 
should  know  the  terrible  fact  that  the  shrinkage  in 
this  band  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  alarm- 
ing and  that  the  shrinkage  during  the  last  year  has 
been  nothing  less  than  appalling. 
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THE  CROCODILES  OF  MALAYSIA 


RELATING  AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIENCE  IN  CATCHING  A LARGE  SPECIMEN  IN 
THE  DOMARING  RIVER  BY  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  BORNEO  EXPEDITION 

By  HARRY  C.  RAVEN 


BESIDES  the  Gavial,  Tomistoma 
schlegeli,  three  other  species  oi 
crocodiles  from  the  East  Indies  are 
known,  Crocodilus  paluiris,  C siamen- 
sis,  C porosus.  The  latter  is  the  larg- 
est living  form  known,  said  to  attain  a 
length  of  about  ten  meters.*  The  Ma- 
lays call  it  “Buaia”,  the  name  they  ap- 
ply to  all  members  of  this  genus.  On 
account  of  its  habit  of  entering  the  sea, 
it  is  generally  distinguished  from  it., 
relatives  as  the  “Salt  Water  Crocodile". 
In  most  of  the  larger  rivers  of  eastern 
Borneo  I found  it  abundant.  During 
the  day  these  crocodiles  offer  but  slight 
opportunity  for  observation,  for  they 
usually  lie  concealed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  river  banks.  Here  they  take 
advantage  of  overhanging  branches, 
logs,  floating  vegetation  and  other  de- 
bris. Apparently  they  ai'e  not  grega- 
rious like  their  African  and  American 
relatives,  for  only  single  specimens 
have  been  noticed.  Sometimes  they  rest 
in  the  brush  at  a slight  distance  from 
the  water  or  they  may  bask  for  hours 
without  moving,  on  grass  - covered 
shores  or  mudbanks. 

DURING  my  six  years  in  charge  of 
the  Borneo  Expedition  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  I hunted 
very  frequently  at  night  in  a boat, 
“jacking”  along  the  shore.  To  the  dis- 
tress of  my  native  paddlers,  our  en- 
counters with  these  crocodiles  (C  poro- 
sus) were  far  too  numerous,  but  they 
gave  me  a splendid  chance  to  study 
their  habits.  Sitting  crosslegged  in  the 
bow  of  a dugout  canoe,  propelled  noise- 
lessly by  the  feathered  strokes  of 
skilled  Malays  or  Dyaks,  my  searching 
lamp  often  caught  the  reflections  of  the 
eyes  of  these  reptilians.  The  typical 
red  glare,  like  glowing  embers,  would 
dispel  all  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

While  jacking  from  a canoe,  one  may 
approach  a crocodile  as  it  lies  with  all 
but  its.  head  submerged  in  the  deep 
quiet  waters  of  these  tropical  rivers. 
Their  preferred  places  are  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  where  the  water 
is  rather  deep,  and  the  trees  of  the 
forest  overhang  the  bank.  Invariably 
where  crocodiles  were  found  watchfully 
waiting  in  the  water,  the  animal’s  body 
would  be  nearly  vertical  in  position,  not 
horizontal,  as  it  is  when  he  swims  about 
from  place  to  place.  The  head  would  be 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  so 
that  all  that  showed  above  it  were  the 


eyes  and  nostrds;  there  would  be  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  neck  so  that  the  body 
could  be  held  nearly  upright  and  the 
tail  propped  against  the  bottom  as  a 
stabilizer.  Sometimes  it  was  seen  that 
they  held  exactly  the  same  position  in 
very  deep  water  where  the  tail  did  hot 
reach  the  bottom,  thus  they  drifted  or 
rested  the  fore  limb  on  some  object 
such  as  a branch  protruding  from  the 
shore. 

When  disturbed,  crocbdiles  resting  in 
the  above  described  manner  almost 
without  exception  would  draw  down 
backwards  into  the  water,  out  of  sight. 
They  could  do  this  so  quietly  that  there 
would  not  be  even  a ripple  on  the  sur- 
face. However,  if  they  found  there 
was  something  to  be  feared  very  close 
to  them  they  sometimes  drew  backwards 
so  quickly  that  they  caused  the  water  to 
splash  and  swirl.  At  other  times  when 
they  were  shot  at,  they  would  recede,  or 
else  lunge  forward  and  beat  with  the 
tail  vigorously  upon  the  surface.  Dur- 
ing such  excitement  the  animals  are 
dangerous,  for  a single  blow  from  the 
heavy  tail  would  overturn  or  swamp 
a small  canoe. 

Many  times,  while  hunting  on  little 
streams  in  a small  dugout  canoe,  we 
surprised  crocodiles  which  were  appar- 
ently sleeping.  I very  distinctly  re- 
member an  occasion  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Berau  River.  I was  looking  for 


birds  one  morning  and  being  paddled 
along  a very  narrow  brackish  creek  by 
a couple  of  Malays.  The  canoe  in 
which  we  were  seated  was  about  eight- 
een feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  We 
had  ascended  some  distance;  low  man- 
groves bordered  the  creek  closely  on 
either  side  and  there  was  not  enough 
room  in  which  to  turn  the  canoe  around, 
I fired  at  a small  sunbird — whereupon 
an  enormous  crocodile  rushed  towards 
us  from  between  the  mangrove  roots. 
It  entered  the  little  creek  almost  within 
reach  of  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  which  it 
struck  and  shoved  aside,  as  it  made  a 
wild  scramble  to  get  past,  splashing  us 
with  mud  and  water  as  it  went,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a swell  as  it  continued  on  down 
the  shallow  muddy  stream. 


*IDe  Rooij,  Reptiles  of  the  Indo-Austrahan  P1'‘oto  tt  - B.  Nichols. 

— Collecting  sea  anemones. 


Archipelago,  Vol.  I,  p.  338,  1915.) 


AT  Domaring  I had  an  interesting 
experience  with  a crocodile.  This 
is  a place  inhabited  by  a few  Ma- 
lays and  is  some  distance  south  of  the 
Berau  delta.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  whose  mouth  is  at  the  south  end 
of  the  village.  Following  a suggestion 
from  one  of  my  natives  I had  procured 
a large  iron  hook  before  leaving  Berau. 
This  I intended  baiting  for  crocodiles. 

For  several  days  I had  been  collecting 
various  sorts  of  animals  and  after  pre- 
serving parts  of  them  I had  thrown  the 
remainder  into  the  river  that  it  might 
float  out  to  sea.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
odor  of  this  meat  that  had  attracted  a 
crocodile. 

One  of  my  Malays  said  that  he  had 
seen  on  two  consecutive  afternoons  a 
crocodile  come  from  the  sea  into  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  I shot  a monkey 
and  fastened  its  body  on  the  hook  to 
which  a heavy  wire,  fifty  feet  of  rope, 
and  a white  piece  of  wood  had  been  at- 
tached. The  baited  hook  was  fastened 
loosely  to  the  nipa  palms  which  grew 
all  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
The  bait  hung  about  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  rope 
was  draped  about  over  some  of  the  ni- 
pas  so  that  it  would  fall  into  the  water 
when  pulled  slightly.  It  was  my  opin- 
ion that  four  feet  was  too  high  to  put 
the  bodv  of  the  monkey  but  my  natives 
assured  me  that  the  crocodile  would  be 
eble  to  take  it  even  if  it  were  higher. 
The  idea  was  that  the  crocodile  should 
come  and  take  the  bait  which  he  would 
not  eat  immediately  but  would  drag 
down  into  the  water  and  carry  away  to 
some  quiet  spot.  Then  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  when  he  had  no  fear 
of  being  disturbed  he  would  pull  his 
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Photo  by  W.  B.  Nichols.  The  collecting  boat  of  the  Miami  Aquarium 


prey  out  on  the  bank  and  devour  it — 
and  the  hook  also.  The  next  morning 
we  would  go  out  and  look  for  our  white 
stick  attached  to  the  line,  hook,  and 
crocodile.  When  the  buoy  was  found, 
all  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
haul  our  victim  out  of  the  water,  and 
kill  it. 

About  five  o’clock,  an  hour  before 
sunset,  we  were  delighted  to  see  the 
crocodile  coming  slowly  into  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Only  the  dorsal  part  of 
its  head,  back  and  tail  could  be  seen 
above  the  water.  It  neared  our  boat, 
which  was  made  fast  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  which  was  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  wide  here,  and  continued  on 
up  stream.  The  slow  and  steady  lateral 
undulations  of  the  tail  could  be  seen, 
for  its  dorsal  scutes,  like  teeth  of  a 
great  saw,  protruded  above  the  surface. 
As  far  as  we  could  judge  it  paid  no  at- 
tention to  us  or  to  the  body  of  the  mon- 
key on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

After  going  up  stream  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  it  stopped  and  remained  mo- 
tionless. Then,  after  we  had  been  cas- 
ually watching  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  we  saw  it  drifting  backwards 
down  the  middle  of  the  stream.  It  ar- 
rived at  a position  directly  opposite  the 
body  of  the  monkey,  stopped  and,  still 
heading  up  stream,  gradually  propelled 
itself  nearer  the  bank. 

It  stayed  for  several  minutes  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  body  of  the  monkey 
and  then  went  closer  until  the  monkey 
was  nearly  directly  overhead,  for  the 
palms  to  which  the  monkey’s  body  was 
attached  overhung  fairly  deep  water.  I 
(continued  on  page  282) 

THE  NEW  AQUARIUM  AT  MIAMI 

By  J.  T.  Nichols 

THE  city  of  Miami  looks  out  to  the 
eastward  on  the  broad  smiling 
waters  of  Biscayne  Bay.  Beyond 
the  Keys  and  the  sand  beach  which 
mark  the  limit  of  the  bay,  the  shallow 
water,  green  in  the  sun,  with  here  and 
there  a dark  patch  of  rock  below,  sim- 
ulating the  shadow  of  a passing  cloud, 
stretches  but  a short  distance  off  shore. 


It  gives  place  toward  the  horizon  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  tropical  ocean,  where 
the  Gulf  Stream  flows  in  the  narrow 
passage  between  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, ever  bearing  its  freight  of  warm 
sea  fishes  into  the  north. 

From  the  beach  one  could  observe  the 
little  fishing  boats  bobbing  about  far 
out  to  sea,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
it  was  extremely  interesting  to  visit  the 
wharf  in  the  center  of  town  where 
sportsmen  landed  their  catch  of  Gulf 
Stream  fishes.  These  represented  some 
diversity  of  species.  There  were  the 
big  slender  sail-fish  with  long  spear-like 
snout  whose  banner-like  dorsal  fin  drops 
into  a slot  in  its  back;  the  giant  bar- 
racuda of  savage  pike-like  visage;  the 
silver  kingfish,  a large  species  allied 
to  the  Spanish  mackerel  of  epicurean 
fame,  and  scarcely  less  excellent  for  the 
table  than  that  fish,  though  somewhat 
firmer  meated  and  less  rich  in  flavor. 

Here  also  (February  8)  were  speci- 
mens of  the  false  albacore  ( Gymnosar - 
da  alleterata)  and  with  them  a couple 
of  true  albacore  ( Germo  alalunga) . A 
very  beautiful  large  species  of  these 
tuna-like  fishes  previously  unknown  to 
science,  with  slender  band-like  stream- 


ers from  the  tips  of  back  and  anal  fins 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  is  known  as  Germo 
(or  Thunnus)  allisoni  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  new  Miami  Aquarium, 
where  a mounted  specimen  (doubtless 
at  present  writing  the  only  one  in  the 
world)  now  hangs. 

THE  sun-burned  smiling  face  of  the 
Aquarium’s  director,  Mr.  Louis  L. 
Mowbray,  was  the  first  thing  to 
greet  us  on  the  station  platform  as  our 
train  rolled  in  from  the  north.  There 
followed  days  with  him  in  the  collecting 
boat  among  the  channels  which  thread 
the  shallow  water  to  the  southward. 
Here  he  demonstrated  his  almost  uncan- 
ny knowledge  of  the  finny  denizens  of 
the  waters,  which  were  being  trapped 
and  carried  back  to  Miami  in  the  well, 
to  swim  at  the  Aquarium,  where  hun- 
dreds of  interested  tourists  could  admire 
their  strangeness  or  beauty.  There 
were  long  evenings  when  a wide  knowl- 
edge of  fish  in  the  water  on  one  hand 
was  exchanged  for  a somewhat  greater 
familiarity  with  technical  details 
learned  from  books  on  the  other.  It 
was  thus  that  the  writer  (among  many 
other  things)  learned  that  parrot  fishes, 
though  they  seek  shelter  in  any  suitable 
crevice  about  the  reef  or  under  loose 
stones,  will  not  enter  a hole ; for  it  is  in 
holes  that  their  arch  enemy,  the  big 
reef  eel,  or  moray,  lives.  A beautiful 
green  moray  was  taken  in  one  of  the 
traps  which  it  had  probably  entered  to 
feast  on  other  small  fishes  inside. 

THE  Miami  Aquarium  is  “Dedicat- 
ed to  the  scientific  collection  and 
popular  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relative  to  the  marine  life  of  the  warm 
seas.”  The  warm  seas  of  the  world 
form  a single  system,  for,  though  in  re- 
cent geologic  time  a barrier  has  been 
raised  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting 
North  and  South  America,  warm  cur- 
rents set  up  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
trade  winds  flow  westward,  to  some  ex- 
tent, past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
against  the  westerly  winds  prevailing 
there,  and  enter  the  Atlantic.  Looking 
out  as  Miami  does  on  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  this  system,  the  Gulf  Stream, 
it  is  an  ideal  location  for  an  aquarium. 


Photo  by  W.  B.  Nichols. 

Fish  traps  in  the  tender  of  the  collecting  boat 
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SINKERS 

MANY  and  furious  are  the  argu- 
ments, during  some  lull  when  the 
fish  refuse  to  bite,  regarding  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  sinkers;  those  used  in 
surf  fishing,  for  example. 

Now  a surf  sinker  is  a good  deal 
more  than  merely  a weight — it  has  sev- 
eral functions — one,  to  serve  as  a pro- 
jectile to  carry  the  bait  a good  ways 
out  to  sea  on  the  cast — another,  to  car- 
ry the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and,  finally, 
to  hold  the  bottom  and  anchor  the  bait 
to  the  spot  where  it  has  sunk.  The 
pull  of  the  waves  rolling  towards  the 
beach  would  soon  carry  an  ordinary 
sinker  back  to  the  shore  so  the  surf 
sinker,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  leads, 
must  be  constructed  for  the  end  in 
view. 

Probably  the  most  frequently  used 
article  for  this  form  of  angling  is 


ITT/'  E are  depending  upon  the 
Y'  friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


head  (3)  “digs  in”  better — maybe  its 
only  imagination,  but  that’s  what  we 
fishermen  have  a lot  of. 


termed  the  “Pyramid”  (1)  sinker,  a 
four  sided,  pointed  weight  as  shown; 
the  weight  when  it  reaches  bottom,  lies 
flat  on  its  side  and  the  edge  of  the 
square  head  digs  into  the  sand  and 
resists  to  a surprising  extent  the  urge 
beachwards.  The  usual  weight  selected 
by  the  majority  is  four  ounces  and  the 
eye,  to  which  the  line  is  made  fast, 
should  be  of  brass  or  some  other  rust- 
less material,  as  a rust  spot  soon  rots 
the  line. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the 
pyramid,  all  more  or  less  carrying  out 
the  principal  idea  which  is  to  improve 
upon  the  holding.  One  modification  of 
the  pyramid  (2)  has  the  top  sunken  in 
order  to  furnish  a sharp  edge,  the  ring- 
post,  to  which  the  line  is  made  fast, 
also  is  free  to  turn,  like  a swivel.  I 
have  tried  these  sinkers  and  find  them 
good;  they  hold  well  in  a heavy  surf. 
Many  prefer  the  conical  form  rather 
than  the  square  headed  ordinary  pyra- 
mid. I really  do  think  that  the  round 


ANOTHER  form  of  surf  sinker  (4), 
that  I met  up  with  on  the  beach 
last  season,  is  triangular  in  sec- 
tion, and  the  ring-post  is  very  long — I 
liked  it  very  much  and  will  state  why 
a little  further  along.  Now,  as  we  have 

® JboA*r  /inker/ 


way  it  will  soon  dig  in  again,  and,  if 
rolled  a bit,  it  simply  revolves. 

There  is  a bell-shaped  sinker  (5) 
that  holds  well;  in  fact,  I have  two 
that  are  still  holding.  Off  the  point 
at  New  Inlet,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,  there  is  a bed  of  very  soft  sand 
— possibly  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  out. 
When  a lead  sinks  into  this  its  some  job 
to  retrieve  even  the  ordinary  sinker. 
The  bell-shaped  ones,  as  I remarked, 
held  so  well  that  they  are  there  yet. 

Another  surf  lead  (6)  that  is  con- 
structed to  hold  well  has  a triangular 
head,  and  a long  tail  keeps  it  flat,  pre- 
senting the  head  to  the  pull  at  all  times. 
Another  form  is  flat  and  sort  of  dia- 
mond-shaped, evidently  made  not  to 
roll,  though  many  do  not  think  that  it 
holds  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  hold  better  if  the  swivel  had 
been  placed  in  the  other  end  (7). 

I question  the  value  too  often  placed 
upon  the  swivel;  as  a general  thing  I 
find  that  the  swivel  won’t  “swiv”;  it  is 
often  too  tight  or  rough  in  the  bearings 
and  it  simply  turns  with  the  line — of 
course,  in  trolling,  where  a lead  keel 
sinker  is  used,  or  rigged  with  a weight 
properly  attached,  a swivel  will  keep 
the  line  from  twisting.  One  of  the 
best  casting  sinkers  in  the  minds  of 
many  is  the  “Dipsey”  (8).  For  a quiet 
sea  it  is  all  right,  and  one  certainly 
can  obtain  distance  with  it. 

For  still  fishing  or  boat  fishing  the 
casting  properties  may  be  neglected — 
here  the  object  is  merely  to  sink  the 
bait  and  to  hold  the  line  more  or  less 
vertical  against  the  current.  As  for 
the  shape  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
as  a rule,  except,  but,  of  course,  the 
question  of  entanglement  among  rocks, 
wreckage  or  weeds  is  to  be  considered. 


Troll  inc  ■/" inker/" 


seen,  the  surf  sinker  is  constructed  to 
withstand,  as  well  as  possible,  the  pull 
of  the  line  shorewards.  A round  sinker 
naturally  would  be  soon  rolled  ashore; 
in  the  pyramid  shape,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it,  if  it  is  dragged  a little 


SPEAKING  of  these  sinkers,  used 
by  those  that  fare  seawards,  did 
you  ever  hear  the  yam  of  the  iron 
sinkers?  Well,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a boat  captain  of  profiteering  ten- 
dencies who  furnished  iron  sinkers  to 
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customers  instead  of  the  usual  lead 
ones;  cheaper  you  know.  On  reaching 
his  favorite  grounds  above  a certain 
wreck,  it  seemed  that  the  ones  using 
the  iron  sinkers  would  get  such  tre- 
mendous bites  that  their  lines  would  be 
almost  jerked  from  their  hands.  It 
■was  impossible  to  lift  the  fish,  and  the 
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lines  broke  again  and  again.  Tales  of 
the  marvelous  fish  inhabiting  this  part 
of  the  sea  became  noised  around,  yet 
fishermen  on  other  boats  visiting  this 
spot  never  seemed  to  get  such  wonder- 
ful strikes.  To  make  a long  story  short 
this  captain  was  fast  growing  wealthy 
from  the  sale  of  his  iron  sinkers,  and 
the  popularity  of  his  boat,  though  no 
one  had  yet  brought  to  the  surface  the 
wonderful  fish  that  caused  such  a loss 
of  sinkers.  A diver,  however,  em- 
ployed by  the  owners  of  the  wreck  to  go 
b'elow  for  the  purpose  of  salvage,  solved 
the  mystery  that  was  causing  such  ex- 
citement among  the  fishermen.  He 
found  that  the  ledge  upon  which  the 
ship  had  struck  was  of  iron  ore  and 
of  such  magnetic  properties — Oh,  well, 
what  of  it,  its  a good  yarn  anyway. 

The  fisherman  on  the  “Banks”  uses, 
as  a general  thing,  what  is  known  as 
the  “Bank”  sinker  (9)  and,  in  order  to 
combat  the  swift  tides  encountered, 
these  sinkers  may  run  up  to  sixteen 
ounces  in  weight.  Square  sinkers,  egg- 
shaped  sinkers,  dipseys  and  round  one3 
too  are  used. 

The  sinkers  used  in  salt  water  an- 
gling seem  excessively  heavy  to  the 
fresh  water  angler  who,  very  often,  los- 
ing sight  of  the  conditions  under  which 
his  salt  water  brother  angles  rather 
slightingly  refers  to  the  “ton  of  lead 
attached  to  the  poor  fish”.  But  what 
matters  a four  ounce  lead  to  some  gamy 
warrior  of  the  deep,  a channel  bass  of 
some  forty  pound  or  upwards,  for  ex- 
ample. Besides,  there  are  methods  by 
which  the  lead  may  be  shaken  off  on 
the  strikes:  for  instance,  in  fishing  for 


some  salt  water  species,  where  a heavy 
weight  is  necessary  to  reach  bottom 
and  to  hold  against  the  current,  the 
weight  is  attached  by  a thin  line  that 
may  very  easily  be  broken.  On  the 
strike  a sharp  jerk  releases  the  weight, 
and  the  fish  may  b'e  played  free  of  the 
sinker. 


Water  /inker/  @ 
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IN  casting,  it  is  well  to  have  the  line 
to  which  the  sinker  is  attached,  some- 
what lighter  than  the  line  on  the 
reel  for  the  reason  that,  if  a backlash 
occurs,  the  sinker  only  will  go  sailing 
on  and  not  the  whole  works — swivel, 
hook,  leader  and  bait. 

Th|is  releasing  the  weight  brings  to 
mind  'a  queer  trick  in  angling  as  re- 
lated to  me  recently.  It  seems  that  a 
certain  stretch  of  flat,  covered  by  water 


crabs,  etc.  The  flower  pots  had  lines 
attached  to  them  and  run  to  shore  along 
with  the  baited  lines.  As  the  water 
rose  and  covered  the  flats  the  fish  came 
in  to  feed,  then  the  lines  attached  to  the 
flower  pots  were  gently  jerked,  upset- 
ting them  and  uncovering  the  baits. 

For  trolling  there  are  three  or  four 
sinkers  that  come  to  mind;  one,  a flex- 
ible affair  called  the  “Arch”  (10)  is 
grooved  for  the  line,  and  it  may  be 
curved  to  act  as  a keel;  its  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  the  line  from  twist- 
ing. The  “Jamison  Keel”  sinker  (11) 
combines  weight,  swivel,  and  snap  con- 
nection, and  is  a very  handy  contriv- 
ance, as  is  also  the  little  rig  called 
the  “Happy  Thought”  (12).  The 
“Monitor”  (13),  for  trolling  near  the 
bottom,  is  still  another;  it  is  long  and 
smooth,  with  swivels  in  each  end;  its 
object,  naturally,  is  to  slip  along  easily 
without  fouling  rocks  or  weeds. 

Another  is  the  “Coin”  or  rudder 
sinker  (14)  shaped,  as  its  name  signi- 
fies, like  a coin,  and  is  slotted  nearly 
through  at  the  middle.  This  lead  is 
bent  over  the  line  at  the  slot  and  helps 
to  keep  the  line  from  kinking. 

There  are  lures,  too,  that  are  really 
sinkers — the  various  forms  of  metal 
squids,  for  example — a squid  is  a sinker 
and  hook  combined.  Used  for  the  beach 
it  is  wonderful  what  a distance  it  may 
be  cast  and  the  squid  is,  at  times,  the 


at  high  tide,  was  a choice  feeding 
ground  of  a very  timid  species  of  fish. 
They  could  not  for  this  reason  be  ap- 
proached by  boat,  and  it  was  too  far 
to  cast  from  shore.  Lines  with  baited 
hooks  were  laid  out  at  low  water  and 
covered  with  flower  pots  to  keep  off 


only  thing  that  will  attract  the  striped 
bass.  The  squid,  too,  is  used  in  troll- 
ing or  it  may  be  used  in  jigging.  Many 
an  old  lunker  of  a tide-runner  has  been 
taken  in  this  way;  off  shore,  in  the  fall, 
jigging  seems  to  bring  the  best  results. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  280) 
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HOW  TO  REFINISH  GUN  STOCKS 

EVEN  A BADLY  SCRATCHED  PIECE  OF  WOOD,  IF  IT  IS  NOT  CHIPPED 
TOO  DEEPLY,  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  APPEAR  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW 

By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


IT  is  practically  certain  that  nearly 
every  reader  of  this  magazine  is 
what  is  usually  called  a “gun  crank” 
and  being  afflicted  in  this  manner  most 
of  us  take  more  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  firearms  than  in  almost 
any  other  form  of  personal  'property 
that  we  own. 

Since  childhood  I have  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  beautifully  grained  walnut. 
Few  things  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  examine  a superb  piece  of  this 
beautiful  wood,  especially  if  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a gun  stock. 

As  is  quite  natural  in  a lifetime  of 
shooting,  I have  collected  a few  choice 
weapons,  every  one  of  which,  except 
one,  is  equipped  with  a very  beautiful 
stock.  Others  that  I have  owned  have 
passed  on  their 
way.  For  some 
reason  or  other  I 
never  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  up 
courage  enough 
to  sell  one  of  the 
old  favorites.  It 
is  true  that  I 
nave  tried  to  do 
it  time  and  time 
again  but  every 
time  I get  out 
one  of  the  fine 
looking  speci- 
mens I cannot 
help  but  feel  that 
it  would  be  a 
mean  trick  to  sell 
a gun  with  a 
stock  like  that 


varnished  stock  at  this  time,  especially 
if  it  is  to  be  used  for  field  shooting,  and 
so  we  will  not  take  the  time  nor  space 
to  describe  this  method  of  stock  finish. 
If  there  are  several  guns  that  need 
refinishing  it  is  much  the  better  plan 
to  refinish  all  of  them  at  one  time  be- 
cause by  doing  the  work  in  that  manner 
it  will  entail  considerably  less  expense 
and  the  work  can  be  put  through  much 
faster  because  the  same  operation  can 
be  performed  on  each  gun  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  this  saves  mixing  up 
of  solutions. 

I 

IN  finishing  a new  stock  the  first  thing 
to  do,  of  course,  is  to  buff  down  the 
surface  of  the  wood  to  the  desired 
contour  and  then  remove  all  of  the 


Right  side  of  author’s  Sporting  Springfield  Rifle  stock.  A fine  example  of  fancy 
American  Walnut  having  dull  oiled  finish. 


surface  will  remove  nearly  all  of  the 
scratches. 

After  each  cut  and  scratch  is  buffed 
out  so  thoroughly  that  you  cannot  trace 
the  outlines  when  the  stock  is  examined 
in  a strong  light  it  is  time  to  think 
about  applying  the  fine  finish,  but  not 
before.  Never  try  to  buff  out  bad 
scratches  with  fine  grades  of  steel  wool 
and  sandpaper.  It  takes  too  much  time 
and  a great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  this 
method  of  procedure  gains  nothing.  In 
removing  the  scratches  it  is  very  nec- 
essary to  be  careful  to  keep  the  emery 
paper  off  the  checkering  on  the  stock 
and  fore-end  because  it  will  ruin  it. 
Cuts  on  the  checkering  had  better  be 
left  alone  or  else  filled  up  because  it 
is  impossible  to  remove  them  by  buf- 
fing them  off 
without  destroy- 
ing the  appear- 
ance of  the  re- 
mainder of  the 
checkering. 

It  is  possible  to 
cut  a block  of 
fancy  shape  out 
of  the  checkering 
and  get  rid  of  a 
bad  cut  in  that 
manner,  but  the 
surface  exposed 
will  always  be  be- 
low the  surface 
of  the  checkering 
and  blocks  of  this 
kind  should  al- 
ways be  equal 
with  or  above  the 


and  so  it  goes  back  into  the  gun  closet,  scratches  by  the  finest  grade  of  steel  tops  of  the  diamonds  of  the  checkering. 

Unfortunately  in  time  all  the  old  wool,  but  in  finishing  an  old  stock  if  it  It  is  also  important  to  keep  the  emery 
favorites  that  are  used  for  field  shoot-  has  been  varnished  or  shellaced  the  first  paper  off  the  steel  parts  of  the  weapon 


ing  or  big  "game  hunting  and  sometimes 
also  those  that  are  used  for  target 
shooting  take  on  a weather-beaten  and 
battle-scarred  appearance.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  old  worm  fence  was  as  hard 
on  gun  stocks  as  it  was  on  quail  because 
nothing  can  equal  barbed  wire  fences 
for  ruining  the  appearance  of  a piece  of 
choice  walnut.  Many  hunters  are  al- 
most convinced  that  they  were  de- 
signed for  that  particular  purpose. 
Very  fortunately  a badly  scarred  stock 
if  it  is  not  cut  or  chipped  too  deeply  can 
nearly  always  be  refinished  to  as  good 
or  better  than  new,  and  the  work,  ex- 
cept possibly  for  the  first  part  of  the 
job,  is  neither  difficult  nor  very  tire- 
some, and  the  total  expense  of  refinish- 
ing a half  dozen  gun  stocks  is  not  over 
one  or  two  dollars. 

In  refinishing  stocks  the  first  thing  to 
decide  upon  is  whether  a dull  oil  finish 
or  a glossy  oil  finish  is  desired,  because 
it  makes  considerable  difference  in  the 
method  of  procedure.  It  is  also  possible 
to  have  one  form  of  a glossy  finish  with 
a dulled  surface.  Few  persons  desire  a 


thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  varnish  because  the  blueing  will  be  badly 
or  the  shellac.  It  is  almost  impossible  scratched.  It  is  always  better  to  re- 
to  get  this  off  with  emery,  sandpaper  move  all  metal  parts  such  as  the  re- 
or  steel  wool  because  the  abrasive  will  ceiver  and  action,  because  nearly  always 
not  bite  fast  to  the  varnish,  but  it  can  they  will  be  the  worse  for  wear.  This 


be  dissolved  and  rubbed  off  easily  by  the 
aid  of  varnish  remover.  After  the  var- 
nish remover  has  been  applied  and  all 
of  the  hard,  glossy  surface  has  been 
removed,  the  next  step  is  to  take  the 
coarsest  emery  paper  that  can  be  se- 
cured and  buff  off  all  the  scratches.  Do 
not  spare  the  deep  cuts  unless  so  much 
wood  must  be  removed  that  it  will 
destroy  the  contour  of  the  stock  at  that 
point  because  as  soon  as  the  stock  is 
again  oiled  all  of  the  scratches  that 
remain  will  show  up  as  distinctly  as 
before. 

Sometimes  part  of  the  opening  in 
very  deep  cuts  can  be  filled  up  with  red 
putty,  fibre,  wood  filler  or  other  mate- 
rial of  this  kind  without  showing  a very 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  remainder  of 
the  stock.  Such  cuts  are  seldom  en- 
countered as  the  removal  of  a thirty- 
second  to  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the 


is  particularly  true  if  shellac  is  used  in 
the  finishing  process  because  the  shellac 
will  stick  to  the  fingers  of  the  operator 
and  will  be  transferred  from  the  hands 
to  the  steel,  and  once  it  gets  on  the 
steel  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  it, 
especially  if  it  has  dried  on.  At  any 
rate  it  cannot  be  removed  without  var- 
nish remover  or  something  of  that  kind 
and  if  you  have  a stock  that  has  not 
previously  been  varnished  you  will  not 
require  the  varnish  remover. 


A1 


FTER  the  scratches  have  all  been 
removed  and  the  contour  of  the 
stock  is  all  evened  up,  take  the 
finest  grade  of  steel  wool  or  sand 
paper  obtainable  and  finish  the  job. 
This  will  be  00  Steel  Wool.  Keep  at  it 
until  every  visible  scratch  is  removed, 
including  those  made  by  the  coarse 
emery  paper.  The  only  way  to  test  this 
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out  thoroughly  is  to  look  at  the  stock 
from  all  angles  in  a bright  light  be- 
cause otherwise  quite  a few  scratches 
will  be  visible  as  soon  as  the  oil  finish 
is  applied- 

The  stock  should  then  be  wet  with 
warm  water  and  allowed  to  dry.  This 
will  raise  the  grain  of  the  wood.  This 
should  be  immediately  sandpapered 
down  with  sandpaper  or  steel  wool  and 
the  process  repeated  two  or  three  times 
until  no  more  pores  show  up.  If  the 
gun  will  not  be  used  in  wet  weather  this 
is  not  necessary  except  with  a very 
coarse  piece  of  wood,  especially  if  shel- 
lac will  be  used  in  the  finish. 

In  setting  'a  stock  away  to  dry  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  placed  b'ehind  a hot  stove 
or  in  front  of  a very  hot  radiator  be- 
cause if  the  wood  is  not  thoroughly  dry 
it  will  crack  badly,  especially  at  any 
places  that  might  be  under  strain  from 
screws  such  as  the  tang. 

After  the  pores  have  been  rubbed 
down  for  the  last  time  and  all  the 
scratches  have  been  removed  we  are 
ready  to  apply  the  final  finish. 

Dull  Finish. 

IF  it  is  desired  to  have  the  dull  London 
oil  finish, 
which  is  the 
most  attractive 
type  to  apply  to 
most  of  the  stocks 
that  are  well 
grained,  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to 
mix  up  our  solu- 
tions and  then  rub 
them  on  with  the 
hand  or  with  a 
piece  of  felt  or 
some  other  soft 
cloth. 

The  best  solu- 
tion for  this  pro- 
cess is  two  parts 
of  raw  linseed 
oil  and  one  part 
of  turpentine,  as  the  addition  of 
the  turpentine  will  make  the  oil  dry 
faster,  and  it  is  possible  to  apply  a large 
number  of  coats  and  rub  them  in  well 
in  a much  shorter  length  of  time.  The 
number  of  coats  to  apply  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  patience  of  the  oper- 
ator, and  the  actual  value  of  the  piece 
of  wood  that  is  being  refinished1,  because, 
as  you  can  readily  see,  a very  fine  piece 
of  walnut  is  worth  much  more  effort 
than  a comparatively  plain  piece. 

If  the  wood  is  open-pored  in  texture 
many  people  get  better  results  by  using 
wood  filler,  but  I have  never  been  suc- 
cessful with  it  because  the  stock  always 
gets  streaked,  and  so  if  I have  a piece 
of  walnut  that  is  open-pored  I apply  the 
shellac  finish  and  then  dull  it  off  later. 

The  Glossy  Shellac  Finish. 

AFTER  all  the  scratches  have  been 
removed,  after  raising  and  remov- 
ing the  grain,  obtain  a supply  of 
orange  shellac  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
placing  a small  quantity  of  the  shellac 
in  one  receptacle  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  linseed  oil  in  another.  Make  a pad 


of  cheesecloth  or  any  other  soft  mate- 
rial and  rub  oil  well  into  the  stock. 
Dip  it  into  the  linseed  oil  again,  then 
into  the  shellac  and  then  rub  this  into 
the  stock  and  keep  on  repeating  it  untii 
the  wood  absorbs  the  mixture.  Friction 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  finish  secured.  Keep  on  applying  the 
mixture  in  this  manner  until  the  stock 
has  taken  up  all  that  it  will  hold,  and 
let  it  dry  for  a day  or  two.  Then  take 
fine  steel  wool  and  rub  it  down  to  a dull 
finish. 

If  there  are  bright  spots  on  the  wood 
where  the  grain  is  not  filled,  repeat  the 
operation.  Let  it  stand  until  dry  and 
then  rub  it  lightly  with  the  fine  steel 
wool  until  the  spots  have  disappeared. 

To  obtain  the  glossy  finish  the  final 
rubbing  of  oil  and  shellac  is  applied  until 
the  glossy  finish  desired  appears.  Some 
times  the  mixture  on  the  pad  will  get 
gummy  and  stringy,  which  makes  a very 
messy  looking  job.  This  is  because  you 
are  using  too  much  shellac.  If  the  pores 
do  not  fill  up  properly  the  operator  is 
not  using  enough  shellac  and  should;  use 
less  oil. 

To  obtain  a dull  shellac  finish  after 
the  bright  finish  is  secured  the  stock 


should  be  rubbed  down  with  Pumice- 
stone  and  oil.  This  makes  a very  beau- 
tiful job. 

Which  finish  to  select  depends  upon 
your  personal  preference  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  in  the  first  place. 
The  dull  glossy  oil  finish  is  the  best  one 
for  a real  fine  grained  piece  of  walnut. 
The  glossy  shellac  finish  is  the  show- 
iest, while  the  dull  shellac  finish  is  prob- 
ably the  best  one  to  use  on  a stock  that 
must  'b'e  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  wet 
weather.  This  last  mentioned  finish 
is  very  beautiful  and  brings  out  the 
grain  splendidly.  The  dull  oil  finish 
mentioned  in  the  forepart  of  the  article 
can  be  improved  considerably  by  apply- 
ing several  Coats  of  paraffin  oil.  This  is 
just  rubbed  in  by  the  hand  and  seems  to 
improve  the  richness  of  the  color  of  the 
wood.  I have  used  it  on  wood  that  was 
a brilliant  red  and  very  finely  grained, 
and  it  brought  out  the  color  very  nicely. 
Paraffin  oil  does  not  dry  into  the  wood 
very  well  and  it  will  require  considera- 
ble rubbing  and  quite  a number  of  ap- 
plications to  get  the  desired  amount  of 
oil  into  the  stock.  One  of  the  best  ways 


to  apply  this  is  to  rub  in  a coat  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  then  apply  a coat  of  paraf- 
fin oil  and  repeat  in  this  manner. 

About  the  only  secret  connected  with 
refinishing  is  the  number  of  applications 
required.  A good  many  persons  who  are 
expert  at  applying  a finish  of  this  kind 
will  try  to  make  it  apparent  that  it  does 
not  take  much  work  but  the  actual  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  an  oil  finished  stock 
made  in  the  dull  London  oil  finish,  in 
which  no  shellac  is  used,  takes  quite  a 
number  of  applications,  but  these  can  be 
applied  at  any  time — every  time  you 
look  at  a gun,  for  instance,  and  the  more 
the  stock  is  rubbed  the  more  beautiful 
it  will  appear. 

THE  matter  of  stock  refinishing  can 
be  attended  to  at  odd  moments,  and 
the  cost  is  so  little  that  it  would 
pay  sportsmen  to  refinish  their  own 
stocks  either  for  their  own  pleasure  or, 
in  case  they  wish  to  sell  a good  grade 
gun,  because  nothing  detracts  more  from 
the  appearance  of  a fine  weapon  than  a 
badly  scratched  stock,  especially  if  it 
contained  any  varnish  in  the  first  place. 

In  dull  stock  refinishing  it  is  always 
a good  plan  to  remove  the  butt  plate,  es- 
pecially if  quite 
an  amount  of 
wood  must  be  re- 
moved from  the 
stock  because 
otherwise  the 
fibre,  rubber  or 
steel  surface  will 
become  badly 
scratched  and  de- 
tract considera- 
bly from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the 
finished  job. 

If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pare  down 
the  edges  of  the 
butt  plate  slight- 
ly to  make  it  fit, 
this  should  be 
done  and  then  it  should  be  polished  be- 
fore it  is  replaced. 

In  all  stock  refinishing  operations  on 
stocks  which  are  milled  out  consider- 
ably to  fit  the  frames  of  shotguns  or 
of  bolt  action  rifles  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  considerable  care  to  see  that 
a well  grained  piece  of  wood  does  not 
warp  while  it  is  removed  from  the 
action  or  otherwise  there  will  be  con- 
siderable trouble  to  fit  the  action  prop- 
erly when  it  is  replaced,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  b'est  to  replace  the  stock 
when  the  scratches  have  been  removed 
except  when  a shellac  finish  is  being 
applied.  A very  light  stock  can  be 
darkened  by  applying  wood  stain  be- 
fore oil  or  shellac  is  applied  in  the  fin- 
ishing process. 

A refinishing  job  of  this  kind  may 
look  like  quite  an  intricate  proposition 
until  you  have  tried  it  but  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  spoil  a stock  that 
is  badly  scratched  and  therefore  any- 
one can  undertake  anything  of  this 
kind  with  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
he  will  surely  improve  matters,  and 
cannot  possibly  make  them  worse. 
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AUDUBON  SOCIETIES’  STAND 
k,  ON  QUAIL 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

I AM  inclosing  herewith  a copy  of  a let- 
ter written  by  me  to  Representative 
Simon  F.  Zook,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  introduced  a bill  in  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  to  put  the  Quail  on  the 
songbird  list  and  who  wrote  inviting 
me  to  appear  before  his  committee  in 
the  interests  of  the  bill.  My  reply  to 
him  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  attitude  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies  on  the  sub- 
ject and  I shall  be  very  glad  if  you  feel 
free  to  publish  this  in  Forest  and 
Stream. 

From  my  standpoint  I regard  it  as 
extremely  important  that  the  out-of- 
door  men  of  America  should  have 
brought  strongly  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  this  association  does  not,  and 
never  has,  desired  to  protect  Quail  by 
putting  it  on  the  songbird  list  where  it 
would  always  be  withdrawn  from  the 
realms  of  field  sports. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 


April  2,  1921. 

Mr.  Simon  F.  Zook, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Zook: 

Your  letter  of  March  31,  inviting  me 
to  appear  before  the  Game  Committees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  April  5 in  support  of  your 
bill  to  put  the  Quail  on  the  “songbird 
list”  reached  me  this  morning. 

The  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies  does  not  advocate  the 
placing  of  the  Quail  on  the  “songbird 
list,”  and  this  is  the  attitude  it  has  al- 
ways held.  As  historic  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  we  regard  this  bird  as  strict- 
ly a game  bird  I may  mention  that  in 
the  old  “Model  Law”  prepared  by  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union,  and 
which,  as  a result  of  campaigns  insti- 
tuted by  workers  of  this  association, 
was  adopted  in  forty-one  states  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  the  group  of  birds  to 
which  the  Quail  belongs  is  specially  de- 
clared to  be  game  birds.  In  most  states 
this  bill  was  known  as  the  Audubon 
Bill,  and  in  many  places  today  is  known 
as  the  Audubon  Law. 

If  the  ordinary  safe-guards  thrown 
around  a game  bird,  such  as  bag  limit, 
limited  shooting  season,  non-sale,  and 
other  usual  precautions  do  not  prove 
sufficient  in  preventing  the  numbers  of 
the  species  from  becoming  unduly  de- 
pleted then  it  should  be  protected  by  a 
closed  season  of  a few  years’  duration 
in  order  to  allow  the  bird  to  recuperate 
in  numbers. 

A law  placing  the  Quail  on  the  song- 
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bird  list,  or  in  other  words  giving  it 
perpetual  closed  season,  is  nicely  to 
nave  a tenuency  to  defeat  tne  very  ob- 
ject for  which  the  bill  was  enacted. 
The  class  of  people  who  has  taken  most 
interest  in  tins  bird  in  the  United 
States  is  the  organized  sportsmen.  In 
many  states  these  bodies,  representing 
thousands  of  good,  worth-while  citizens, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  their  opportuni- 
ties to  go  afield  with  gun  and  dog,  have 
expended  much  time  and  large  sums  of 
money  in  feeding  Quail  during  periods 
of  heavy  snows  and  have  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Quail  for  the  purpose 
of  restocking  depleted  coveys.  Many 
of  these  organizations  are  also  active 
in  apprehending  and  reporting  those 
who  kill  the  Quail  by  illegal  methods 
or  at  unseasonable  times. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  especially  in 
many  of  the  northern  and  central 
states  the  Quail  today  would  be  almost 
as  rare  as  the  Passenger  Pigeon  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Game  Protective  organizations  of 
sportsmen  who  have  long  been  the  chief 
active  force  in  securing  and  encourag- 
ing the  enforcement  of  laws  for  its 
preservation.  If  in  attempting  to  pro- 
tect Quail  the  bird  is  removed  for  all 
time  from  the  list  of  birds  that  may 
ever  be  hunted,  you  virtually  take  from 
it  the  solicitous  protective  influences  of 
the  one  large  class  of  our  citizens  who 
has  done  most  for  its  protection  in  the 
past. 

This  association  has  many  fights 
with  sportsmen’s  organizations  on  the 
subject  of  whether  the  Bobolink, 
Meadowlark  and  some  other  birds 
should  be  regarded  as  game  birds. 
However,  the  wise  directors  of  an  or- 
ganization working  for  reform  do  not 
allow  their  zeal  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  true  functions 
and  objects. 

My  experience  has  been  that  in  most 
instances  the  fortunes  of  the  Quail  may 
with  a fair  degree  of  safety  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  game  protective  asso- 
ciations who  have  an  intense  personal 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

If  it  comes  to  a fight  for  recognition 
of  proprietorship  of  the  bird  between 
the  land-owners  on  one  side  and  the 
people  who  desire  to  hunt  them  on  the 


other,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Quail  occupy  a secondary 
consideration,  the  matter  assumes  a lit- 
tle different  aspect,  and  yet  the  well- 
being of  the  bird  is  still  at  stake. 

You  may  always  count  upon  the  sup- 
port of  this  organization  to  fight  to  the 
limit  of  its  powers  any  factors  which 
threaten  the  continued  existence  of  all 
desirable  species  and  if  the  status  of 
the  Quail  in  your  state  demands  a 
closed  season  for  a term  of  years  to  in- 
sure its  protection  we  shall  be  glad  to 
lend  our  support  to  a bill  to  attain  this 
end. 

Regretting  that  I do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  accept  your  invitation,  permit 
me  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson, 

President. 


HIKING  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  Catskills  of  New  York  hold 
many  advantages  for  the  health 
seeker  who  desires  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tion in  a region  where  he  can  hike 
about  the  hills  and  fields  and  thus  gain 
the  strength  that  a life  in  the  open 
imparts.  In  many  ways  the  Catskills 
are  more  like  the  Scottish  Highlands 
than  any  other  of  our  American  moun- 
tain groups.  Old,  the  Catskills  are,  but 
their  summits  have  been  rounded  and 
worn  down  until  they  seem  young 
again,  like  the  new  growth  trees  spring- 
ing up  on  their  sides. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Catskills,  we 
are  really  grouping  two  separate  chains 
of  mountains  under  one  heading,  as 
there  are  two  groups  locally  known  as 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Catskills. 
The  Western  group  is  slightly  lower  in 
height  than  the  Eastern  group,  and 
forms  the  chain  running  along  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  Eastern  Catskills,  of  which  Slide 
Mountain  is  the  highest,  are  grouped 
near  the  headwaters  and  tributaries  of 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware. 

The  Catskills  are  somewhat  circular 
in  location,  and  the  tourist  who  hikes 
through  them  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  follow  the  outside  of  the  chain,  going 
in  among  them  from  time  to  time.  The 
southwest  is  a good  direction  to  start 
from,  roughly  following  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Delaware  until  that  bul- 
wark of  the  Western  Catskills  is  reach- 
ed, Mt.  Utsayantha,  after  which  the 
country  to*  the  west  and  northwest 
slopes  away  in  undulating  hills  like  the 
marches  of  northern  England. 

Indeed,  except  for  the  numerous 
lakes  that  add  so  much  to  the  scenery 
of  Scotland,  this  region  of  the  Catskills 
might  well  be  a bit  of  the  Highlands. 
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The  Scotch  thistle  is  found  here  with  a 
profusion  and  hardiness  that  seems 
astonishing  to  those  who  have  first  seen 
the  thistles  as  they  grow  in  the  High- 
lands, and  the  thyme  is  sometimes 
found  in  patches  that  cover  entire 
mountain  sides,  the  mecca  for  millions 
of  bees  from  the  apiaries  that  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  countryside. 

The  roads  throughout  the  Catskills 
are  far  better  than  those  found  in  most 
mountainous  regions,  and  a numper  of 
good  guide  books  can  be  obtained  for  a 
reasonable  price.  Everywhere  one  finds 
those  reminders  of  a past  generation  of 
hardy  farmers — mile  after  mile  of 
stone  walls,  some  still  serving  their 
purpose  as  fences  about  the  fields,  and 
others  fallen  down  beside  the  roads  and 
across  the  open  pastures  that  were  once 
cultivated  fields,  though  the  rocks 
pointing  up  indicate  the  difficulties  in 
farming  there. 

Time  was  when  wild  life  abounded 
throughout  the  Catskill  region,  but  the 
toll  has  been  exacted  by  hunters  until 
it  is  only  recently  that  deer  and  other 
animals  of  the  forest  are  beginning  to 
increase,  due  to  protective  laws.  But 
the  woodchuck,  that  gay  fellow  who 
burrows  in  nearly  every  field  where 
clover  or  tender  grass  is  to  be  found,  is 
still  very  much  in  evidence.  If  you 
have  a camera,  take  it  with  you,  for 
the  woodchuck  can  probably  be  ap- 
proached near  enough  for  a good  pic- 
ture, as  they  become  tame  during  the 
summer,  so  long  as  hunters  keep  away, 
and  a woodchuck  has  some  very  amus- 
ing features  that  appear  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  his  pictures.  His  eyes  have 
a roguish  lilt,  and  when  an  old  wood- 
chuck grins  he  looks  a great  deal  more 
human  than  a pessimist  who  claims  to 
be  a human  being. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  see  why  all  this 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  task  of 
building  up  your  health.  Ah,  but  it 
has,  a great  deal  more  than  many  sup- 
pose. It  is  not  alone  exercise  that  is 
needed;  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors,  a 
development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  lat- 
ent within  you,  these  are  also  impor- 
tant factors  in  health  building.  Do  not 
forget  your  mind  while  striving  to  im- 
prove your  body.  If  you  can  build  up 
and  improve  both  you  will  be  making 
double  progress  toward  the  health  you 
have  a right  to  attain;  and  nothipg 
helps  the  mind  take  on  new  life  like  the 
enjoyment  ef  the  beauties  Nature  has 
produced  for  us  to  marvel  at. 

Sometimes,  as  we  think  of  the  great 
masses  of  city  dwellers  so  near  them, 
it  seems  as  though  the  Catskills  were 
placed  there  because  of  the  good  they 
might  do  those  who  have  neither  time 
nor  money  for  an  extended  trip  to  dis- 
tant playgrounds  of  the  outdoors.  Yes, 
they  are  old,  these  mountains,  so  old 
they  are  young  again,  and  maybe  that 
is  the  reason  they  hold  forth  so  much 
for  those  who  would  grow  young  in 
health  again. 

Smith  C.  McGregor,  New  York. 


SALMON  FISHING 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
I^ROM  an  experience  gathered  from 
1 fifteen  seasons  on  a salmon  river  I 


conclude  that  there  is  a great  deal  ot 
sophistry  in  the  notion  common  amongst 
anglers  that  success  in  salmon  fishing 
requires  a most  extensive  assortment  of 
flies. 

I .admit  that  salmon  do  not  as  a rule 
rise  readily  to  flies  that  are  oversized, 
or  that  are  of  the  more  pronounced  col- 
ors, such  as  black,  white  or  red ; but  I 
believe  that  fish  do  not  discriminate  to  a 
noticeable  extent  between  those  flies 
which  are  made  up  of  various  mixtures 
and  shades  of  browns  or  grays,  either 
with  or  without  slight  additions  of  yel- 
low, blue,  black,  tinsel,  etc. 

To  illustrate:  an  experienced  angler, 
who  fished  With  me  for  an  entire  season 
some  years  ago,  decided  to  use  no  other 
fly  than  a small-sized  “Jack  Scott”  dur- 
ing his  stay.  The  result  was  that  he  got 
his  full  share  of  salmon. 


During  another  season  a friend  of 
mine  was  given  first  chance  in  a noted 


A no-lb.  Mahseer 


pool  wherein  lay  at  least  twenty-five  fine 
salmon.  He  spent  over  an  hour  casting 
when  he  was  not  busy  changing  flies, 
which  he  did  a dozen  times.  After  fail- 
ing to  get  a single  rise  he  gave  it  up, 
and  said  to  me,  “You  are  welcome  to  all 
the  fish  you  can  get.”  I then  asked  him 
what  fly  he  was  using  when  making  his 
last  efforts;  he  said  a Silver  Doctor. 
Just  to  tease  him  a bit  I said  that  I 
would  begin  with  that  same  fly.  He  left 
me  in  disgust  and  went  on  up  the  river. 

To  make  a long  story  short  I got  seven 
rises  to  that  Silver  Doctor,  hooked  them 
all,  and  landed  four  twenty  pounders 
out  of  that  same  pool.  When  I joined 
my  friend  later  on  and  told  him  the 
story  of  those  seven  rises  to  that  “Silver 
Doctor”  he  said  that  he  didn’t  believe  it. 

During  my  salmon  fishing  experience 
I conceived  the  idea  of  making  a salmon 
fly  from  green  parrot  feathers,  and  I 
had  a few  dozen  tied  for  me  by  Forrest 
on  No.  4 hooks. 

I found  that  salmon  were  not  attract- 
ed by  these  flies  when  first  offered,  but 


that  after  a few  casts  the  green-  color 
rapidly  changed  to  a medium  brown,  and 
then  I took  many  salmon  with  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  while  I am  on 
this  subject,  that  in  closing,  I, may  say 
a word  of  warning  to  salmon  anglers. 
While  playing  a strong  fish  the  angler 
usually  sets  the  butt  of  his  rod  against 
his  left  groin,  and  he  does  not  realize  that 
he  is  bringing  severe  pressure  upon  a 
most  delicate  spot  in  his  anatomy,  the 
identical  spot  where  most  cases  of  her- 
nia originate.  I have  known  severe 
cases  of  that  trouble  which  I have  no 
doubt  arose  from  excessive,  and  more  or 
less  frequently  applied,  pressure  of  a 
salmon  rod. 

To  avoid  such  possible  injury  the  an- 
gler should  always  use  a belt  provided 
with  a socket  in  which  to  rest  the  butt 
of  his  rod  when  playing  his  fish. 

John  Fottler,  Mass. 

THE  MAHSEER 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

THE  rivers  and  the  artificial  lakes  of 
the  Mysore  State  in  South  India 
abound  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  but  the 
largest  is  that  known  as  the  Mahseer,  a 
species  of  carp,  and  called  by  the  natives 
“silver  fish.” 

Regular  trips  are  made  for  Banga- 
lore and  other  places  in  South  India 
to  these  nivers,  and  His  Highness,  the 
Mysore,  usually  arranges  for  a fishing 
excursion  when  he  receives  important 
guests  at  his  capital,  Mysore  City.  The 
planters,  who  reside  in  the  high  regions 
in  the  west,  engaged  mainly  in  the  cof- 
fee industry,  take  advantage  of  a free 
season,  and  go  to  fish  in  the  Mysore 
River.  Some  of  these  mahseers  are  well 
over  100  lbs.  in  weight.  The  one  shown 
in  the  illustration  was  recently  caught 
by  the  Viceroy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  State  and  weighs  110  lbs. 

The  natives  often  catch  these  large 
fish  by  netting  during  the  months  the 
rivers  are  low.  At  such  times  two  or 
three  villages  of  professional  fishermen 
will  combine  to  net  a single  large  fish 
known  to  be  a prisoner  in  a pool  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  pool  may  be  a 
hundred  yards  long  and  broad,  and  the 
water  as  much  'as  fifteen  feet  deep,  with 
many  rocks  that  give  the  fish  a hiding 
place.  But  by  joining  their  nets  and 
diving  and  working  for  several  days  the 
prize  is  nearly  always  secured. 

E.  W.  T.  Slater,  India. 

THE  FLY  FROM  THE  TROUT’S 
VIEWPOINT 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
TV/' HEN  we  read  the  things  that 
W sound  right,  we  are  very  apt  to 
accept  them  without  any  further 
thought,  and  follow  in  that  path  for 
years.  We  are  reasoning  with  the  un- 
natural intellectual  training  of  years, 
for  a little  natural  trout.  Like  our 
A B Cs,  which  we  are  often  able  to 
repeat  only  in  one  direction,  or,  in  find- 
ing our  way  out  of  the  woods,  after 
making  the  most  conspicuous  markings 
going  in,  with  the  full  confidence  of  our 
safe  and  easy  return,  we  very  often  find 
ourselves  in  error. 

Surely  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
(continued  on  page  286) 
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and  a good  rifle  provide  the 
material  with  which  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  many  oppor- 
tunities to  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  whole  family  on  its  trips 
into  the  country. 

Vacationists,  too,  especially  those 
going  to  mountain  resorts  and 
into  the  rural  districts,  can  have 
a lot  of  sport  with  such  an  equip- 
ment and  at  the  same  time 
practice  up  on  marksmanship 
which  some  time  might  stand 
them  in  excellent  stead. 

If  marks  to  shoot  at,  such  as  are 
naturally  offered  in  the  country 
districts,  do  not  meet  with  your 
ideas  and  approval,  paper  targets 
can  be  procured  of  dealers  who, 
in  many  cases,  furnish  them  free 
of  charge.  For  those  who  want 
cartridges  of  other  styles,  for 
Pistol,  Revolver,  Rifle  and  Shot- 
gun, in 

JlMcm 

Ammunition 

There’s  a Size  For  Every  Gun 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  CO. 


Mf’d 

by 


EAST  ALTON,  ILL. 

Send  for  “Forty  Pounds” 
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A BUILDER  OF  CANOES 

A SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK 
OF  THE  MASTER  CRAFTSMAN  W.  F.  STEVENS 

By  F.  H.  FR0L1NG 


HE  world-famous  ca- 
noe-builder, W.  F. 
Stevens,  celebrated 
the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth 
at  his  home  at  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Maine, 
on  November  17th, 
1920. 

. He  was  born  at 
Arcadian  Mines, 
Nova  Scotia,  where 
his  parents  had 
moved  from  Vermont.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  the  family  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  at  Wool- 
wich, Maine.  After  a few  years  the 
boy  went  to  Bath,  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Samuel  R.  Baily, 
the  well-known  carriage  maKer. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Stevens 
built  his  first  sailboat,  an  achievement 
that  would  have  been  a credit  to  an 
adult.  Being  fond  of  outdoor  life  and 
sports,  he  became  an  oarsman  and  won 
many  sculling  contests  on  the  Kennebec 
River.  Thus  he  became  interested  in 
the  building  of  high  grade  racing  shells. 

In  1878,  he  moved  from  Bath  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  from  there  to  Port- 
land, Maine,  where  he  worked  about  a 
year  with  Mike  Davis,  the  noted  shell 
builder  and  sculler.  He  returned  to 
Lowell  in  1890,  where  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Edward  Williams,  also  a 
prominent  builder  of  rowing  shells. 

While  in  Lowell,  Stevens  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  late  Paul  Butler,  who 
was  considered  the  world’s  greatest 
authority  on  the  sailing  and  building 
of  canoes.  From  then  on,  he  nuilt  all 
the  canoes  designed  and  owned  by  Mr. 
Butler,  and  soon  among  canoeists  the 
names  of  Butler  and  Stevens  became 
inseparable. 

From  Lowell  he  again  went  to  Bath 
in  1898,  where  he  built  several  of  his 
most  famous  boats.  Here  he  remained 
until  1906,  when  he  went  to  Marble- 
head, Mass.,  to  engage  in  canoe  build- 
ing with  W.  Starling  Burgess,  well- 
known  naval  architect  and  sportsman. 
After  two  years  at  this  place,  Stevens 
retired  to  a farm  at  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine,  where  he  now  lives.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  canoe  builder,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  throughout  the  world.  Having  de- 
cided to  retire,  he  built  no  more  canoes 
for  several  years.  However,  in  1913, 
when  he  consented  to  build  still  an- 
other boat,  the  zenith  of  his  career  was 
reached  in  the  designing  and  building 
of  the  world-famous  “Mermaid”  for 
Mr.  Leo  Friede,  of  New  York  City. 

DURING  the  winter  of  1912-13  ex- 
citement was  created  in  canoeing 
circles  by  the  announcement  that 
the  New  York  Canoe  Club  had  received 


a challenge  for  the  International  Sail- 
ing Trophy,  held  by  that  club.  The 
challenge  had  been  sent  by  the  Gana- 
noque  Canoe  and  Motor  Boat  Club  of 
Gananoque,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  behalf 
of  Ralph  Britton,  Canada’s  foremost 
canoe-expert.  During  the  summer  of 
1912  Britton  had  won  every  sailing 
race  at  the  American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion meet  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Among  other  prizes  he  had  captured 
the  National  Sailing  Trophy,  emble- 
matic of  the  championship  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Encouraged  by  this,  it  was  but  natu- 
ral that  the  Gananoque  Club,  of  which 
Britton  was  an  active  member,  should 
issue  a challenge  for  the  International 
Cup.  This  prize,  originally  offered  for 
competition  in  1886,  by  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club,  had  never  been  won  by 
any  foreign  contestant,  but  when  a 
challenge  was  received  in  behalf  of  the 
undefeated  Britton,  everyone  interested 
in  canoe  sport  realized  that  the  coveted 
prize  was  in  jeopardy.  The  Interna- 
tional Challenge  Cup  is  to  canoeing 
what  America’s  Cup  is  to  yachting, 
and  is  symbolic  of  the  championship  of 
the  world. 

Leo  Friede,  at  that  time  almost  un- 
known as  a canoeist,  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Trophy  by  requesting  Stev- 
ens to  design  and  build  a canoe  capable 
of  not  only  defeating  the  fastest  Amer- 
ican canoes  in  the  elimination  trials, 
but  also  speedy  enough  to  defend  the 
national  honors  against  the  Canadian 
challenger.  Stevens  found  no  easy  task 
before  him,  but  his  genius  asserted  it- 
self, and  the  result  was  the  “Mermaid,” 
a perfect  creation  from  the  viewpoint 
of  naval  architecture.  In  the  trial 
races,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the 
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“Mermaid”  outsailed  a fleet  of  the  fast-  i 
est  canoes  of  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation. 

As  a result,  she  was  selected  to  be 
the  defender,  and,  sailed  by  her  skilful 
owner,  she  defeated  easily  the  Cana- 
dian challenger  in  two  straight  races. 
Again  in  1914  a second  challenge  was 
sent  by  the  same  club,  this  time  also 
nominating  Britton.  At  great  expense 
the  Canadians  had  built  several  canoes 
from  which  to  choose  a challenger,  but 
the  fastest  one  among  them,  the 
“Tomahawk”,  was  conclusively  defeat- 
ed by  the  speedy  “Mermaid”,  which 
again  had  been  the  choice  of  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club  in  selecting  the  de- 
fender. 

Besides  winning  both  of  these  inter- 
national events,  the  “Mermaid”  has 
won  the  National  Sailing  Trophy  sev- 
eral times  at  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation regattas,  held  annually  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  same  canoe 
Mr.  Friede  has  also  won  the  Mystic 
Cup,  a perpetual  canoeing  prize  offered 
by  the  Winchester  Boat  Club  of  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  likewise  the  Eliot  Sail- 
ing Trophy,  representing  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association. 

Only  twice  has  the  “Mermaid”  met 
with  noteworthy  defeat.  First,  in  the 
fall  of  1913  and  again  in  1919,  both 
times  while  contending  for  the  Union 
Boat  Club  Challenge  Trophy  on  Charles 
River  Basin,  Boston.  The  winner  in 
both  series  of  races  was  the  “Damosel”, 
sailed  by  James  Newman,  of  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.,  a most  skilful  and  re- 
sourceful canoeist.  The  “Damosel”, 
however,  is  also  a Stevens  production. 
Built  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago, 
she  is  still  in  excellent  racing  condi- 
tion, a fact  that  demonstrates  the  un- 
usually high  grade  construction  and 
workmanship  found  only  in  a Stevens 
built  canoe. 

AMONG  the  many  sailing  canoes 
built  by  Stevens  is  a long  list  of 
noted  prize  winners.  Famous 
among  these  are  the  boats  built  for  the 
late  Paul  Butler,  son  of  General  Butler 
of  Civil  War  fame  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  They  are  the  “Bee”, 
“Fly”,  “Wasp”  and  “Bug.”  With  the 
“Wasp”,  Mr.  Butler  successfully  de- 
fended the  International  Challenge  Cup 
in  1895  against  Charles  E.  Archbald, 
of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Other  well  known  canoes  built  by 
Stevens  are  the  “Bat”  for  William  J. 
Ladd,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  the 
famous  “Banshee”  for  Hermann  Dud- 
ley Murphy,  Esq.,  a canoeist  of  inter- 
national reputation.  The  “Old  Glory” 
and  “Uncle  Sam”  were  built  for  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston.  The 
“Uncle  Sam”  was  raced  in  England  by 
Mr.  Murphy  in  1901,  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  win  the  British  Sailing 
Challenge  Cup.  The  “Yakaboo”,  in 
which  Frederick  A.  Fenger  cruised  800 
miles  from  Grenada  to  Virgin  Islands, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  was  also  the 
work  of  Stevens. 

While  at  Marblehead  Stevens  built 
the  “Twilight”  for  W.  Starling  Bur- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  282) 


Rations— that’s  the  big  item 

VA/'HATEVER  your  luck  with  gun  or 
’ * tackle,  you  never  fail  to  bring  one 
thing  back  to  camp  and  that’ s your  appetite. 
Hungry?  You  could  eat  anything.  But 
you  shouldn’t.  Good,  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing food  is  even  more  necessary  in  camp 
than  at  home. 

Experienced  sportsmen  draw  on 

Heinz  57V  arieties 

for  their  rations.  Ready-cooked,  pure,  rain- 
proof, 'easily  carried. 

HEINZ  BAKED  BEANS  —Four  kinds — 

all  good.  Hit  the  spot  either  hot  or  cold. 

HEINZ  SPAGHETTI— 

With  tomato  sauce  and  cheese. 

HEINZ  TOMATO  KETCHUP— 

Adds  a fine  taste  to  game  or  fish. 

HEINZ  PEANUT  BUTTER— 

As  nourishing  as  the  bread  under  it.  Keeps 
sweet.  Use  same  as  dairy  butter. 

HEINZ  PICKLES— 

Sweet,  sour  and  mixed.  Something  you’ll  long 
for,  if  you  forget  to  take  them. 

Heinz  Cream  Soups,  Prepared  Mustard,  Vin- 
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CANVAS  HOUSES 


Really  your  hunting,  fishing  or  vacation  outfit  is  NOT  complete  without  one  of 
these  collapsible,  storm-proof,  canvas  houses.  Carried  in  a roll,  light,  strong, 
easily  set  without  tools.  Ventilating  shutters,  screened  against  mosquitoes, 

A delightfully  cool,  open  to  the  breeze  or  closed  storm  tight  or  just  partly 
closed,  as  you  wish.  Eight  sizes.  An  ideal  house  for  all  outdoor  purposes. 
Very  durable,  will  withstand  heavy  winds.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

. Wnte  today  for  prices  and  full  description. 


| CL  OS  E-TO -NATURE  I 
COMPANY 

650  Front  St.,  Collax.  Iowa 


Outdoor 

Sleeping 
Summer 
Housekeeping 
For  Hotels. 
Golf  Clubs, 
and  Summer 
Resorts 
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GAME  FIELDS  BEYOND 

THE  WITCHERY  OF  DISTANCE  OFTEN  LURES  THE  SPORTS- 
MAN AWAY  FROM  BETTER  GROUNDS  NEARER  HOME 

By  F.  E.  BRIMMER 


J Had  lo 
Stop  Him 


Eight  hundred  pounds 
of  wounded  grizzly 
charging  down  the 
trail.  X couldn’t  get 
out  of  his  way.  I 
had  to  stop  him.  I 
got  a quick  bead  with 
my  Lyman  Sights  and 
dropped  him  with  a 
bullet  through  h i s 
brain. 


enable  you  to  get  an 
accurate  bead  quickly. 
No  lining  up  of  front 
and  rear  sights  to' 
bother  with.  Just  look 
through  the  Lyman 
Rear  Aperture  as  you 
look  through  a field 
glass,  cover  your  game 
with  your  front  sight 
and  fire.  Tang  or  re- 
ceiver style  rear 
sights,  ivory  or  gold 
bead  front  sights,  for 
every  purpose  and 
every  gun. 

At  your  dealer’s;  or 
give  us  your  make, 
model  and  caliber. 

Write  for  folder 
“Better  Aim  at 
Target  or  Game."’ 

' Shows  big  line  of 
LymanSights 
and  tells  why  they 
are  the  fastest  and 
most  accurate 
sights  made. 


Lyman 
Gun  Sight 
Corporation 

110  West  St. 
Middlefield, 
Conn. 


HE  old  saying  that 
“Distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the 
views”  applies  with 
aptitude  to  hunting, 
fishing,  and  the  other 
outdoor  sports. 
Somehow  we  all 
have  the  notion  that 
somewhere  a long 
ways  away  from 
where  we  live 
there  is  a hunt- 


the  efforts  of  the  long  trip.  They  start- 
ed out  at  daybreak  like  good  sportsmen 
will  and  they  sped  on  and  on  to  the  dis- 
tant waters  for  big  and  plentiful  trout 
in  the  springtime  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  hungry  as  wolves.  If  I was 
not  telling  of  literal  facts  I might  go 
into  detail  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  these  two  veteran  sportsmen 
whipped  for  several  days  the  best  trout 
streams  they  had  set  their  hearts  on 
reaching.  It  so  happened  that  a dry  and 
cold  spring  had  taken  away  the  appe- 


No.  1A  Combination 
Rear  Sight $5.50 


Bead 

.$1.50 


No.  4 Ivory 
Front  Sight. . 


No.  26  Ivory  Bead 
Front  Sight. ..  .$1.0  , 


Contains  no 
moisture. 


May  be  left 
in  grin. 


SOLVENT 


er’s  paradise  and  if  we  could  only  get  tite  0f  the  fishes  and  they  reported  not  a 
there  once  in  a while  the  sport  would  sjng]e  strike  of  the  big  ones  they  were 
be  beyond  anything  we  have  enjoyed.  after 

Or  there  is  the  glowing  stoiy  of  an  ideal  However,  on  the  return  home  these 
trout  stream  where  Nature  leigns  su  fisbermen  stopped  at  a little  stream 
preme  and  the  pink-bodied  eau  les  as  twentv  miles  from  home,  m stream  that. 
in  endless  numbers. 


twenty  miles  from  home,  a stream  that 
, .,  they  could  have  easily  reached  any 

Maybe  ^ some^  time  ^ the^  oppor^um  y afternoon  or  m0rning  in  forty  minutes, 

and  they  caught  some  mighty  fine  brown 
trout  right  at  their  own  front  doors. 
Had  those  same  fish  yielded  up  the  ghost 
in  a far  distant  land  we  would  have 


comes  and  we  do  get  there.  Then  it  is 
that  we  remember  those  ignorant  immi- 
grants who  come  oft  to  America  with 
the  idea  that  our  streets  are  paved  with 


gold.  For  when  the  long  trip  has  been  heard  aU  kinds  of  taleg  about  the  __ 
made  and  the  hunting  ground  reache  derfuj  pools  away  off  there.  Since  the 
after  bitter  effort  and  much  spending  o fishermen  were  disappointed  with  this 
gasoline  it  somehow  never  looks  so  goo  iong  trjp  and  ^ tkeir  trout  near  home 
as  it  did  away  back  there  where  we  came  tkey  now  are  advocates  0f  fishing  at 
from.  And  the  stream  that  we  heard  home. 


one  lone  member  at  the  club  describe 
as  running  through  the  Garden  of  Eden 
somehow  looks  ordinary  enough  when 
we  arrive,  and  the  fish  are  just  like 
those  at  home. 

This  is  not  exactly  a hunt  at  home 
article  that  I am  trying  to  get  out  of  my 
system,  but  I do  want  every  last  sports- 


When  you  think  dt  over  you  must 
agree  that  this  is  about  as  it  should  be. 
You  go  into  foreign  territory  and  you 
are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  best  places 
and  the  right  streams  to  try.  So  you 
stumble  about  and  maybe  the  luck  is 
with  you  and  likely  it  isn’t.  If  you  are 


man  to  consider  well  when  he  looks  merely  after  the  hike  and  the  scenery 
across  the  continent  or  to  another  ^fien  you  fiave  no  kick.  But  if  you  want 


planet  for  a new  hunting  or  fishing 
thrill.  You  can  go  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  and  back  and  then  never  find  any 


Next  time  try  Pyramid 
Solvent  to  dissolve  smokeless 
powder  residue  quickly,  easily.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  U)5  P Broadway,  New  York 


a minimum  of  results  at  least,  then  you 
may  be  disappointed.  The  streams 
, , . , . , nearby  you  learn  to  know  from  A to 

better  sport  than  you  have  right  at  doubie  Z and  then  you  get  to  know  cer- 
home  in  many  cases.  Somehow  the  tain  grand_daddys  that  live  in  certain 
places  nearby  don  t seem  nearly^ at-  places  and  eventually  you  come  to  learn 

that  fishing  near  home  is  in  the  long- 
run  the  best  sport  after  all. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter.  You  get  more  interested  in 

-,T  , , , j.  x i . , ...  looking  after  the  game  and  helping  en- 

Not  that  I do  not' believe  in  long  trips  , 

T ^ t _„_n_  :j.  force  the  laws  m your  section.  You  be- 

gin to  figure  and  to  white  your  congress- 


tractive  as  those  far  away.  And  there 
is  the  delusion!  Distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  hunting  ground  and 
the  fishing  waters.  So  consider  well  be- 
fore you  leap. 


for  I take  many  myself,  but  usually  it 


is  about  fifty-fifty  for  sport  and  for  mai-  bo  ge£  better  protection  and  more 
scenery.  When  you  go  for  the  great  0Ufc  0f  the  license  money  that  you  pay 
outdoors  that  ever  spins  past  you,  then  into  your  state  treasury.  You  commu- 
distance  does  lend  an  enchantment  every  nicate  with  your  Conservation  Commis- 
step  of  the  way.  Are  you  sure  you  know  sion  and  get  their  slant  on  your  own 
your  own  section  of  the  woods,  your  own  home  conditions.  Maybe  you  form  a 
pools  in  those  nearby  streams?  After  sportsmans  club  and  then  you  get 
you  do  then  you  are  in  a better  position  busy  with  game  propagation  and  protec- 
to  judge  the  long  trips.  tion.  Every  last  one  of  us  knows  about 

Recently  a couple  of  friends  of  mine  game  law  violations  thiat  have  gone  on 
concocted  a distant  spring  trouting  trip,  for  years.  How  about  getting  the  men 
For  weeks  the/  made  plans  and  I expect  together  and  stopping  lit?  The  game 
caught  “big  ones”  in  their  slumbers,  about  your  section  will  afford  you  more 
Maybe  this  was  recompense  enough,  sport  than  all  the  rest  of  the  game  in  the 
Certainly  it  was  about  all  they  got  from  world.  Give  it  your  best  assistance. 
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DR.  HENSHALL  AT 
THE  WORLD’S  FAIR 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  250) 

stood  on  the  bridge  spanning  the  La- 
goon, close  by  the  Walton  and  Cotton 
fishing  lodge,  and  as  we  turned  our 
gaze  from  the  gorgeous  scene  just  de 
scribed  to  the  modest  little  structure 
nestling  on  the  bank  of  the  Lagoon, 
my  friend  said,  the  tears  welling  up  in 
his  eyes: 

“To  me  it  ip  very  remarkable  but 
most  gratifying  that  amidst  all  this 
grandeur,  splendor  and  magnificence 
erected  for  the  admiration  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  there  should  be 
a thought  of  our  master,  good  old 
Izaak,  who  passed  away  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  loving  hearts  and 
willing  hands  have  erected  this  humble 
tribute  to  his  memory.  To  me  it  is  all 
very  touching.” 

“Yes,”  I assented,  “it  renews  one’s 
faith  in  human  nature,  and  shows  that 
there  are  still  hearts  filled  with  the 
brotherly  love  and  reverence  that  have 
existed,  not  only  for  three  hundred 
years  but  for  two  thousand  years,  when 
James  and  John  and  Andrew  went  a- 
fishing  in  the  Gallilean  Sea.” 

A few  days  after  penning  the  above 
I learned  the  sad  news,  through  the 
London  “Fishing  Gazette”,  that  Wil- 
liam Senior  had  crossed  the  silent  river 
to  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns. 

THE  Chicago  Fair  was  the  most 
unique,  original  and  characteris- 
tic Exposition  in  the  history  of 
World’s  Fairs.  It  was  genuine  in 
every  feature.  In  Liberal  Arts  and 
Manufactures  I recognized  the  same 
shop  keepers  that  I had  seen  in  Flor- 
ence, Naples  and  Venice,  exhibiting  the 
same  characteristic  wares.  I also  no- 
ticed the  same  oriental  merchants  I had 
seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  and  Con- 
stantinople with  the  same  attractive 
wares.  And  in  the  shows,  novelties  and 
various  entertainments  on  the  Midway, 
where  were  congregated  representa- 
tives of  all  nations,  civilized  and  bar- 
baric, there  were  no  fakes;  all  were 
genuine  and  to  the  manner  bom.  In 
the  “Streets  of  Cairo”  I recognized  the 
same  donkey  boys  whom  I had  em- 
ployed in  Cairo,  also  some  of  the  native 
employees  of  the  hotels,  all  of  whom 
knew  me  at  sight. 

And  “Far  away  Moses”,  of  Constan- 
tinople, a dealer  in  oriental  rugs,  called 
to  me  as  I was  passing,  and  was  re- 
joiced to  meet  some  one  who  had  been 
to  Turkey.  He  proved  his  pleasure  by 
presenting  me  with  a decorated  pipe 
with  a long  wooden  stem  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl. 

“And  how  is  our  good  friend  Judge 
Longworth?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you, 
Moses.”  I replied,  “that  he  has  gone 
on  before.  He  is  in  Heaven.  He  left 
us  a year  or  two  ago  after  an  illness 
of  two  or  three  days  with  pneumonia.” 
As  I left  Moses  the  visit  of  my  friend 
and  myself  to  Constantinople  was  vivid- 
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WHEN  you  see  that 
“good  shootin’  ” 
smile  on  a fellow’s  face  it 
means  “straight  again” 
— or  something  way  up 
there  at  the  top.  And 
usually  you’ll  find  he’s 
been  shooting  Peters 

Shells — they  sure  are  popu- 
lar in  this  “straight  againl** 
bunch  of  shooters.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Peters  Shells — 
then  you’ll  understand. 
The  Peters  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati  Ohio.  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 
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Shoot  Without  Noise 


MORE  SPORT  THAN  ANYTHING  YOU  EVEJWRIED 

BUY  A nniipi 


R SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER 

OnriKT  FT  OT  ASTONISHING  EXPERIENCES 
AND  -UUUIYliLil  or  5ILENCER  USERS 


THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 
69  Homestead  Ave.Hartford,  Ct. 


J.KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  akulli 
f nr  furriers  and  taxi  derm  ista. 

28  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream" 


Books  on  all  Outdoor  Subjects 

Write  Forest  & Stream,  Book  Department,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  Citj 
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ITHACA  WINS 


MAGNUM  12  BORES. 


E 1 mer 
E.  Reed 
won  the 
cnamplonship  of 
New  Hampshire 
with  an  Ithaca 
Gun.  Any  man 
can  break  more 
targets  with  an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue 

Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $45  up. 

Singlebarrel  trap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  25 


SPECIALLY 
BUILT  FOR 

LONG  SHOTS 
AT  WILDFOWL 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 


A CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  12-bore  “Magnum"  I bought  from 
you  for  shoo  ting  herons  has  been  a remarkable  success. 
The  first  shot  was  at  a heron  in  a spruce  tree — it  fell 
dead  and  we  measured  the  distance,  finding  it  to  be 
110  yards.  There  were  5 No.  I shots  in  the  bird’s  body. 
The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killed  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  long 
shots,  which  we  have  not  measured. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  A 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  ajid  33  Lower  Loveday  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1860 
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MADE 

WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 

deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  inap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  hew  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels. 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  including  booklet  "Wing  Shooting  Made 
Easy.'*  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

111  West  tflh  SL,  P.  0.  Box  111,  Times  S'oero,  New  York 


ly  recalled,  while  my  heart  echoed  the 
words  of  Hamlet:  “He  was  a man,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  I shall  not  look  upon 
his  like  again.” 

The  president  of  the  Tampa  Power 
and  Light  Company,  an  old  friend,  was 
much  impressed  with  the  fine  Aquar.um 
in  connection  with  the  Fisheries  Build- 
ing, and  its  great  popularity.  We  had 
some  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  aquarium 
as  an  attraction  at  the  pleasure  resort 
park  of  the  Street  Railroad  Company. 
In  the  summer  of  1894  I went  to  Tampa 
to  look  the  matter  over.  The  park  was 
at  Ballast  Point,  on  Tampa  Bay,  five 
miles  below  the  city.  On  the  shore  of 
the  park  was  a very  large  Japanese 
Pavilion,  entirely  enclosed  with  glass 
and  open  to  the  rafters,  that  was  used 
for  entertainments  and  dancing. 

I found  that  on  two  of  the  sides  there 
was  room  for  at  least  twenty  glass 
tanks  of  large  size  for  salt  water  fishes, 
and  that  with  an  electric  motor  and  a 
wooden  tank  on  the  roof  the  supply  of 
water  could  be  renewed  daily,  or  for 
that  matter  kept  constantly  running. 
Food  in  the  shape  of  anchovies,  sardines 
and  other  small  fry  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained each  day  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. There  was  a pier  running  from 
the  Pavilion  several  hundred  feet  out 
into  the  bay  to  deep  water  for  the  land- 
ing of  steamboats.  I proposed  to  place 
on  both  sides  of  the  pier  cages  or  cor- 
rals of  suitable  dimensions  to  accommo- 
date such  large  aquatic  animals  as  tar- 
pon, jewfish,  sawfish,  swordfish,  sharks 
and  rays,  sea-turtles  and  manattes,  to 
be  constructed  of  stout  plank  frames, 
with  cracks  between,  with  the  outer 
side  of  heavy  galvanized  woven  wire  to 
admit  the  water  which  would  circulate 
through  the  narrow  openings  between 
the  plank  sides.  The  inside  was  to  be 
painted  with  white  or  light-colored 
paint,  and  the  outside  with  waterproof 
copper  paint.  The  wooden  . frames 
would  be  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  per- 
mit them  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tides. 
I mention  these  particulars  with  the 
hope  that  some  one  may  be  sufficiently 
interested,  in  the  future,  to  carry  out 
the  scheme. 

Designs,  specifications  and  estimates 
were  made  covering  the  matter,  and  as 
the  plan  was  very  feasible  and  not  ex- 
pensive, it  was  favorably  considered  by 
the  company.  But  a deal  which  had 
been  under  consideration  for  a year  or 
two  was  suddenly  completed,  and  the 
plant  changed  hands.  The  Aquarium 
did  not  appeal  to  the  new  corporation, 
and  it  was  abandoned  to  my  great  re- 
gret, for  there  was  nothing  like  it  in 
the  world. 

As  I desired  to  stay  in  Florida  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  I accepted  the  posi- 
tion to  take  charge  of  the  office  of  the 
land  department  with  some  supervision 
of  the  electric  light  department. 

r ~ 

EARLY  in  January-  1895,  I was 
hastily  summoned  to  my  hotel  to 
learn  that  a very  sick  man.  who 
had  arrived  a day  or  two  previously,  de- 
sired to  see  me.  He  proved  to  be 
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Major  General  Eustace  Hill,  of  the 
British  army,  retired  on  pension.  I 
learned  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
visit  Florida  for  tarpon  fishing,  through 
reading  my  book,  “Camping  and  Cruis- 
ing in  Florida.”  He  arrived  in  New 
York  during  a snow  blizzard,  had  con- 
tracted a severe  cold  which  developed 
into  the  grippe,  and  later  terminated 
in  a severe  case  of  double  pneumonia. 
He  was  under  the  care  of  a physician 
and  a nurse.  Hearing  my  name  men- 
tioned he  insisted  on  seeing  me.  He 
said : 

“Doctor  Henshall,  I want  you  to  take 
me  in  hand.  This  doctor  is  doing  me. 
no  good,  and  I shall  die.  I have  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  his  medicine  makes 
me  sick.” 

I explained  that  I had  given  up  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  if  he  had  no 
confidence  in  his  physician,  I would  do 
the  best  I could  for  him  if  his  doctor 
was  willing.  I found  that  he  was  not 
only  willing  but  glad  to  give  up  the 
case;  that  he  had  not  had  any  experi- 
ence with  pneumonia,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered the  case  incurable.  I then  told 
the  General  that  I would  try  to  pull  him 
through.  He  said  he  felt  sure  that  I 
could  do  so.  I employed  an  additional 
nurse,  as  he  would  need  watching  day 
and  night;  opened  his  windows  which 
had  been  closed,  but  protected  him  from 
drafts,  and  told  him  that  I would  put 
him  on  a restorative  treatment,  with 
but  little  or  no  internal  medication,  but 
would  depend  on  external  applications. 
This  treatment,  designed  to  assist  na- 
ture, but  principally  owing  to  his  splen- 
did constitution  and  robust  physical 
condition,  although  sixty  years  of  age, 
finally  resulted  favorably. 

During  his  convalescence  I learned 
that  after  leaving  school  he  was  entered 
as  a midshipman  on  the  Maeander,  the 
flagship  of  his  grandfather,  Admiral 
Keppel,  who,  by  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  kept  in  active  service  until 
his  death  at  ninety-four  years  of  age. 
As  a sailor’s  life  did  not  appeal  to  him 
he  obtained  a commission  in  the  army 
and  was  sent  to  India,  where  he  served 
thirty-five  years,  and  then  retired  on  a 
pension.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
spent  his  summers  salmon  fishing  in 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  his  winters 
snipe  shooting  on  the  Mediterranean. 
I have  before  me  two  leaves  he  gave 
me,  torn  from  a small  memorandum 
book,  which  may  go  to  show  his  prowess 
as  a sportsman.  I take  this  from  one 
page: 

“Iceland,  1890,  six  days  fishing. 
Salmon  431 ; sea-trout  133.  With  gun, 
12-bore:  One  day;  Ptarmigan  22;  snipe 
12.  Another  day:  Ptarmigan  186; 

snipe  15;  ducks  24;  plover  33;  falcon  1.” 
From  the  other  page  I take  the  follow- 
ing: “Norway,  1891.  Between  July  17 
and  August  20.  Salmon  185;  sea-trout 
99;  river  trout  5.” 

He  had  the  usual  impedimenta  of  a 
British  sportsman  when  abroad,  consist- 
ing of  a tent,  cot  with  canopy,  ham- 
mock, air  bed  and  sleeping  bag.  Also 
two  rifles  and  a shot  gun,  two  salmon 
rods  and  several  trout  rods,  all  English. 
identify  you. 
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The  shot  gun  was  a beauty;  6%  pounds,' 
12-gauge,  28  inch  barrels,  which  were 
Whitworth  fluid  steel.  It  was  made  by 
Coggswell  & Harrison,  London,  plain  as 
a pike  staff  but  a work  of  art.  It  was 
finely  balanced  and  seemed  to  come  to 
one’s  shoulder  of  its  own  volition.  I 
fell  in  love  with  it  at  once,  and  said: 
“General,  when  you  return  to  Eng- 
land I wish  you  would  sell  me  your 
shot  gun  for  what  it  cost  you,  for  you 
can  have  another  built,  and  I would  be 
saved  the  cost  of  import  duty.” 

“When  I go  back”,  he  said,  “the  gun 
is  yours,  bar  price.” 

“No,”  I protested,  “I  do  not  want  it 
that  way ; I could  not  accept  it  on  those 
terms.” 

“Why,  my  dear  fellow”,  he  rejoined, 
“If  I should  give  you  the  gun  and  every- 
thing I possess  I should  still  be  in  your 
debt;  you  saved  my  life.”  I never  al- 
luded to  the  gun  afterward. 

His  main  object  was  tarpon  fishing, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  wanted  a sail- 
ing vessel  so  that  he  could  go  where  and 
when  he  pleased.  As  we  could  find 
nothing  that  was  just  suitable,  I de- 
signed and  had  built  a sharpie,  thirty 
feet  water  line,  with  a very  roomy 
cabin,  which  we  christened  Maeander 
as  & compliment  to  his  grandfather’s 
flagship.  He  made  his  home  aboard  the 
little  yacht,  with  his  retriever  “Ruby.” 
When  not  fishing  he  spent  his  time  in 
translating  German,  French  and  Span- 
ish books  into  English.  I have  a chap- 
ter of  Goethe’s  “Fact  and  Fiction”  in 
my  library.  I procured  a tarpon  outfit, 
and  engaged  a sailing  master,  a bright 
young  man  from  Key  West,  a good 
sailor  and  fisherman.  While  the  boat 
was  under  construction  I took  him  down 
to  some  of  the  inlets  near  Egmont 
Light,  in  April,  when  the  Spanish 
mackerel  and  sea-trout  (spotted  weak- 
fish)  were  running  in  schools  to  the 
spawning  grounds  in  brackish  water. 
His  rather  heavy  trout  rods  were  just 
right  for  fly  fishing,  and  we  had  great 
sport,  better,  he  declared,  than  sea-trout 
fishing  in  Norway. 

WHEN  his  yacht  was  finished  he 
departed  for  Caloosa  Bay  and 
Fort  Myers  for  tarpon.  In  the 
summer  he  returned  to  Tampa  and  gave 
me  an  account  of  his  experience  in  tar- 
pon fishing,  which  he  said  was  better 
sport  than  tiger  shooting  or  pig  stick- 
ing (wild  Ib'oar  hunting).  On  the 
morning  after  arriving  at  Fort  Myers 
he  started  out  fishing  before  breakfast. 
He  soon  hooked  a tarpon  and  played  him 
seven  hours!  He  was  not  used  to  the 
multiplying  reel,  and  having  too  much 
line,  it  bunched  repeatedly,  so  that  the 
reel  was  useless.  But  with  patience  in 
freeing  the  line,  and  in  the  meantime 
keeping  a taut  line  on  the  fish,  he  finally 
brought  it  to  gaff.  However,  this  ex- 
perience was  sufficient  to  place  him  in 
the  list  of  good  and  successful  tarpon 
fishers.  One  tarpon  of  a hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  he  landed  in  four  minutes. 
After  a half  hearted  leap  or  two  it 
gave  up  and  was  brought  to  gaff. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  he  burst  a 
blood  vessel  for  he  bled  like  a pig;  the 


THE  talk  around  the  fireplace  in  the  camp  never  seems 
to  be  quite  complete  without  a reference  to  some 
exploit  in  which  a Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver 
had  a share. 

That  is  because  no  trip  to  the  woods,  whether  camping,  hunting  or 
trapping,  is  ever  complete  without  a Colt. 

Your  dealer  now  has  or  can  get  for  you  the  particular  model  of  Colt 
Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver  which  you  desire. 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Colt’s  Revolvers  Colt’s  Automatic  Pistols  Colt’s  ^Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Guns 

Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Rifles 


Where  To  Go 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  SOLVE  THIS 
PROBLEM  BY  SENDING  YOU 
A COPY  OF  THE 

American  Outers  Guide 

Fourth  Annual  Revised  and 
Enlarged 

1921  Edition 

Over  200  pages  of  practical  In- 
formation gathered  hy  real  ang- 
lers and  hunters  concerning 
lakes  and  streams  in  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin; 
With: 

Game  and  Fish  Laws, 

Railroad  and  Motor  Routes. 

Motor  Laws,  Suggestions 
and  16  Maps. 

In  Attractive  Paper  Cover 
50  cents  postpaid 

In  Cold  Stamped  Cloth  Cover 
One  Dollar  postpaid 

If  your  Tackle  Dealer  can  not  supply 
you,  send  order  direct  to 

Ravenswood  Publishing  Co. 

1810-12  Wilson  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Field  Glasses 

Binoculars— Telescopes 

Pre-War  Prices 
FREE  TRIAL 

Catalog  Free 

THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  FS-2,  1121  First  Street 
New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


WEISS 

Alpine  Binoculars 

Write  for  special  offer 
Weiss 


Instrument  Co* 
1733  Arapahoe  St.» 
Denver,  Col 
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[arbleS 

Outing  Equipment 
Needed  by  Outdoor  Men 

Hardest  use  has  proved  the  real  worth 
of  Marble’s  Equipment. 

in 


$Mi 


Every  hour  in  the 
great  outdoors  calls  for 
the  use  of  some 
Marble’s  Specialty. 

Each  article  merits  the  confidence  you  put  in  it. 

Here  are  shown  two  items  — the  line  includes, 

Safety  Pocket  Axes,  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives, 

Waterproof  Matchbox,  Compasses,  Broken  Shell  Ex- 
tractors, Nitro  Solvent  Oil,  Front  and  Rear  Gun  Sights, 

Gun  Rods  and  Cleaners,  Anti-Rust  Ropes,  and  Recoil  Pads. 

Ideal  Hunting  Knife 

Shown  at  left.  A real  knife  for  the  outdoor  man.  Blade  of  fine;*  steel, 
oval  ground  at  back  of  point  for  chopping.  5 inch  blade,  leather  handle 
with  sheath.  $2.75;  6 inch  blade,  $3.00;  7 inch  blade.  $3.25;  8 inch  blade, 
$3.50;  Stag  handle,  75c  extra.  Add  10%  war  tax. 

Safety  Pocket  Axe 

Fits  the  pocket  but  big  enough  to  cut  wood.  Nickel  plated  spring 
hinged  guard  folds  into  handle.  Blade  of  finest  steel — steel  handle,  $3.25; 
hickory  handle,  $2.00  and  $2.25, 

Most  good  stores  sell  Marble’s  Outing  Specialties — if  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you  order  direct  by  mail,  enclosing  draft  or 
money  order.  Send  for  the  Marble  Catalog. 


MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


The  Ideal  Camp  Stove 

c 


No  wood  to  gather 
No  smoke  to  fight 
No  relighting  ( wind 
f proof) 


Auto  Kamp  Kook  Oven 
bakes  perfectly  and  folds  up 
to  12"  x 11"  x 2". 


— the  most  compact  kitchen  made, 
combines  the  conveniences  and 
pleasures  of  home  with  the  fun  of 
the  outdoors. 

Folds  up  like  a suit  case,  burns 
gasoline,  set  up  in  a jiffy,  a blue 
heat  in  a second;  with  oven  will 
do  everything  a range  does. 

Own  an  Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kit  and 
know  all  the  pleasures  of  outdoor 
life. 

Prices  from,  $10.00  to  $47.50-.  At 
your  dealers  or  direct.  Write  for 
information. 

Prentiss  - Wabers  Stove  Co. 
4 Spring  Street  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 


Closed — Everything 


New  400“ 

Lamp 

Give6  a soft,  brilliant,  glowing 
light;  restful  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 

illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

100  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burns  96#  air  and  4#  com- 

illlBMlii 

pi  T iilji  E 

mon  gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 

IdIAmL^sID  1 

for  every  purpose.  Clean-odor- 
less-economical. 

| LIGipiT  | 

, ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 

jm,  1 1 \WA* 

Can  be  carried  any  where  — perfectly 
Bafe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  WITH  ONE  MATCH 

New  patented  twin  mantle  burner 
lights  with  One  Match  easily  and  quickly. 
Greatest  improvement  of  the  age. 
SEND  NO  Write  for  Catalog,  Special 
kjomc-v  Agents ’Offer,  also  Money- 

MUNti  back  Trial  Offer.  Write  today 

mwm 

AGENTS 
WANTED  I 

Lamp  BMg . 1 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

SALE  I).  S.  ARMY  GOODS 

FOR  CAMP  AND  SUMMER  WEAR 

Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our 
back  guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

ARMY  SHELTER  TENTS $3.00 

Khaki  Riding  

Breeches  

Khaki  Trousers.  2.50 
Flannel  Shirts. . 2.50 
Khaki  Shirts ...  1 .50 
Camp  Cooking 
Grates  . . 

Army  Tents,  all  sizes,  and  5,000  other  arti- 
cles for  camps  or  outings 
big  catalogue  123. 

RUSSELL’S 

ARMY  & NAVY  STORE  CO. 

245  W.  42nd  St,,  New  York 
Largest  Camp  and  Military  Outfitters 


l 

Folding 

Mess 

$3.50 

Pans  . 

25 

2.50 

Athletic 

Shirts. . .75 

2.50 

Army 

Folding 

. 1.50 

Cots  . . 

2.50 

f 

Army 

O.  D. 

.30 

wool  Blau  kata. . 1.50 

water  all  around  was  red  with  his 

blood.” 

“It  was  a heart-rending  affair,  Gen- 
eral,” I said,  “you  hooked  him  in  the 
heart.” 

“But  I hooked  him  in  the  throat”,  he 
said. 

“Just  so,”  I assented,  “for  a fish’s 
heart  is  in  its  throat,  just  back  of  the 
gills.” 

General  Hill  remained  in  Florida  sev- 
eral years  fishing  for  tarpon.  He  pur- 
chased a lot  at  Duneden,  on  Clearwater 
Harbor,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a 
bungalow  as  a residence.  In  the  fall  he 
shot  snipe  on  the  Kissimmee  marshes, 
and  one  fall  he  went  to  New  Brunswick 
moose  hunting.  He  had  two  fine  heads 
mounted  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
first  sportsman’s  show  in  Boston.  A 
few  years  later,  while  I was  at  Boze- 
man, Montana,  I received  a letter  from 
him,  dated  at  New  York,  in  which  he 
said  that  owing  to  an  unexpected  event 
he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  and 
would  not  return  to  America.  A post- 
script read  as  follows : “I  have  left  your 
shot  gun  in  New  York  to  be  re-browned, 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  by  express. 
When  I arrive  in  London  I will  send 
you  the  deed  for  the  lot  at  Duneden.” 
tVithin  a week  or  two  I received  the  gun 
by  express,  prepaid;  and  in  due  course 
the  deed  arrived,  duly  executed.  We 
corresponded  for  several  years.  My  last 
letter  to  him  was  returned,  unopened, 
by  his  solicitor,  inscribed  “Deceased.” 
General  Hill  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  England.  He 
was  a thorough  sportsman,  a profound 
scholar  and  a true  gentleman. 


FRIENDS  OF  MY 
BOYHOOD  DAYS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  247) 
incomparable  pair,  Mike  and  Pat,  who 
alone  are  worthy  of  an  entire  sketch, 
or  Ned  or  Gipsy  or  Dash,  or  royal  old 
Hunter  and  numerous  others,  who  have 
afforded  me  so  many  days  of  glorious 
sport,  so  I have  confined  it  to  the  dear 
old  dogs  of  my  more  youthful  days; 
those  dear  days  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  air  castle  building,  that  remain  such 
a precious  memory  and  which  never  fade 
with  age. 
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HAUNTS  OF  SALMON 
AND  TROUT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  251) 

A few  weeks  earlier  another  angler 
had  been  robbed,  perchance  by  this 
identical  bear.  Having  caught  a fish, 
he  carried  it  up  the  bank,  and  after 
covering  it  with  boughs  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  returned  to  his  angling.  Killing 
another  shortly  afterwards,  he  took  it 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  number 
one.  Alas,  in  the  interval  Mouim  had 
come  along,  and  departed  bearing  the 
angler’s  prize.  Yes,  bears  are  mighty 
fond  of  salmon,  though  on  the  Pacific 
coast  they  seemed  to  prefer  them  a 
little  high. 

ANOTHER  New  Brunswick  river 
of  which  I have  pleasant  recol- 
lection is  the  Mirimichi.  This 
stream  waters  a great  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  has  several  branches  and  large 
tributaries.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
Nipisiguit,  the  fish  are  small,  but  most 
sporty,  and  seeing  that  you  must  use 
small  flies  and  the  finest  salmon  tackle, 
you  get  about  as  many  thrills  as  with 
heavier  fish  in  less  crystal  waters.  On 
Nipisiguit  we  used  big  Micmac  birch 
canoes;  on  Mirimichi  long  pine  dug- 
outs,  but  often  the  pools  were  fishable 
from  the  bank  or  by  wading.  Person- 
ally, I much  prefer  a wading  river,  as 
it  gives  the  fish  a better  chance  and 
the  odds  are  not  so  long  in  favor  of  the 
fisherman. 

The  earliest  rivers  in  Canada  are 
those  of  the  western  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Port  Medway  being  one  of 
the  best.  There  I found  myself  early 
one  fine  May,  installed  just  at  the  out- 
let of  Ponhook  Lake,  at  a place  called 
Maitland.  My  best  take  was  three 
salmon  in  a day,  but  I nearly  always 
got  one.  This  was  the  only  Canadian 
river  in  which  I have  hooked  smolt. 
These  are  the  young  salmon  on  their 
way  to  the  sea,  from  whence  they  will 
return  in  a very  few  weeks  as  grilse. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  Nol  herring, 
beautifully  silvern,  with  scales  that 
come  off  on  the  slightest  handling.  On 
the  Port  Medway  they  were  extremely 
numerous;  on  other  rivers  they  usually 
pass  down  before  angling  begins  so 
that  the  fisherman  does  not  make  their 
acquaintance. 

Noel  Glode  was  my  canoeman,  and  a 
first-rate  fellow  and  capital  fisherman. 
Before  I had  any  luck  I had  to  send  to 
St.  John  for  flies  with  orange- bodies 
and  mallard  wings,  orange  being  the 
great  medicine  on  this  stream.  As  a 
rule,  Jack  o’  Scots,  Silver  Doctor, 
Ranger,  Black  Dose,  Fairy  and  one  or 
two  other  standard  patterns,  in  at 
least  three  sizes,  suffice,  but  occasion- 
ally you  come  across  a river  where 
local  prejudices  have  to  be  consulted. 

On  the  Port  Medway  you  must  have 
an  orange-bodied  fly,  and  on  the  Miri- 
michi a sober  confection  known  as  the 
“Grey  Monkey”  is  deadly.  The  oody 
of  this  fly  is  of  grey  pig’s  wool,  with 
mallard  wing,  a topping  for  tail,  and 
silver  twist. 


The  greatest  firearms  preserver  made.  One  tube 
of  B.S.A.  Safetipaste  and  a “pull  thru”  dispenses 
with  all  other  cleaning  kit.  Put  in  liberally  soon 
after  shooting — no  other  cleaning  is  necessary.  By 
smearing  on  the  outside,  it  prevents  rain  and  salt 
water  from  doing  harm.  Equally  good  for  all 
bright  steel  exposed  to  rain  and  other  rust  pro- 
ducing elements. 

Send  for  the  many  Safetipaste  uses  and  other 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  descriptive  matter. 


Sole  U.  S.  Representatives 

Production  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  20  5 Union  Square  New  York 

Canadian  Representatives:  Fraser  Co.,  10  Hospital  Street, 
Montreal.  Canada 


ns-it  m*»w 


B.S.A. 


WHY  SMITH  GUNS 

will  be  mod  by  the 

Third  Asiatic  Expedition 


ROY  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS,  leader,  says: 

"I  have  used  a great  many  makes  of  shot  guns  in  the  field  and  invariably  some- 
thing has  happened  to  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  gun.  When 
I put  my  gun  on  a bird  or  animal,  I know  that  it  will  do  all  that  any  gun  can  possibly 
do,  and  will  stand  up  under  all  sorts  of  treatment.” 

“THE  GUN  THAT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF” 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Export  Office:  5 State  St.  McDonald  & Linforth,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  York  City  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  E.  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOU’VE  WAITED  HOURS  FOR  A SHOT 

only  to  have  a pair  of  “Blacks"  or  Mallards"  veer 
off  from  your  unlifelike  Decoys — 

You've  seen  your  Decoys  “tipped"  by  a gust  of 
wind — You've  had  your  Decoys  “fail"  on  account 
of  the  shine  or  glint  of  the  paint — 

SPERRY’S  “NATURAL”  DECOYS 

similate  nature  as  a decoy  should — to  fool  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  Duck.  They  are  made  to  "ride 
out  a blow*'  and  there  is  no  shine  or  glitter 
from  the  paint. 

Circular  on  request  Sold  by  dealers 

Recommended  and  Sold  By 
Abercrombie  & Fitch  and  Kirkland  Bros. 
New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Sperry,  Mfr.,  New  Haven,  Cenn. 


Save  Mileage  - 

Getting  there  quickly  means  knowing 
direction  ---  means  every  motorist  should 
have  a Taylor  Compass.  Let  one  of  the 
10  different  styles  of  Taylor  Compasses 
be  your  guide.  Ask  your  dealer  Prices 
76c  to  $5.00.  A little  higher  in  Canada 
e.-vd  the  Far  West. 

Send  15c  for  booklet  ’’The  Compass,  the 
Signpost  of  the  World.” 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 


INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  house. 
Soles  are  as  flexible  as  rubber 
and  as  tough  as  a larch. 

When  you’ve  pounded 
your  feet  numb  on 
city 


ter  stage  on 
trails,  slip  on  a pair 
comfortable  mocca- 
sins, and  realize  solid 
foot  comfort. 


Stock 
No.  75 


Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate,  $5.50 
Heavy  waterproof  .....  5.75 
Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 


MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO  Dept.S  Brockton  Mass. 
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CARNIE-GOUDIE  CO. 

(Established  1908) 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Headquarters  for 
Campers  and 
Tourists  Supplies 


rE  have  everything  for  Campers,  Hunters,  Tourists,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp- 
VV  fire  Girls  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Order  direct  from  this  adver- 
tisement. Big  pul-chases  direct  from  the  government.  Saves  you  one-half  or  more  on  every  purchase! 
A splendid  stock  of  goods  that  will  go  fast.  Order  nowl  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


F 100— Turo-Camp  Tent. 

Very  fine  Olive  Drab  Army  Duck. 

Almost  good  as  new.  Comes  in  two 
sections.  Buttoned  together  making 
tent  7x12  with  2 13-ft.  sidewalls. 

Half  section  can  be  attached  to 
auto.  Complete  with  poles  as  shown 
in  above  illustration.  TEL 

Price  deUvered 

F lot— One  section  Complete 
with  poles.  (IQ  OK 

Price  delivered  ^ I 0*30 

F 200- -Army  Wool 
Shirts.  Olivo  Diab. 
best  q u a 1 i f.  y wool 
shirting:  material. 

Thoroughly  washed 
and  repairod  CO  RC 
Price  del.  *£.03 

Mew  Army  Shirts 
F 200  1-2-Brand 

New  O.  Ds.  as  illus- 
i trated.  Cost  over  $6 
| wholesale.  ©A  QC 
{ Special 

F 554— New 
Flannel  Shirts 
from  French  Army.  Blues  and  grays 
with  pin  stripes.  Two  large  pockets. 
Reinforced  elbows.  Collar  fastens 
with  special  patent  links.  A very 
dressy  sport  shirt.  OQ 

Special  Price  delivered 
No.  197— New  Olive  Drab  Cotton 
Shirts.  Light  and  durable.  The 
regulation  khaki.  Cost  the  govern- 
ment over  $2  in  million  lots,  fft  O'J 
Our  Special  price*  del. 

F 571— New  Hip  Rubber  Boots. 
Extra  heavy  solid  rubber  extension 
soles.  Reinforced  throughout.  Up- 
pers extend  to  hips  and  fasten  with 
rubber  strap.  Give  ^ 
size.  Price  delivered 


F 137— Genuine  O.  D.  Army 
Blankets.  Best  you  can  buy.  Re- 
claimed by  government  methods. 
Practically  like  new.  Genuine  wool. 
For  camping,  touring,  etc 
Price  delivered. 


F 111—  Army  Coat.  O.D.  Cotton. 
Reclaimed  and  laundered.  Fine  for 
work,  outing:,  etc.  Saves  good  clothes. 
Give  size. 

Price  delivered  . • 

F 112— Army  Breeches.  0.  D. 

Cotton.  Thprougnly  repaired.  A bargain 
for  everyday  work,  outing,  hunting,  etc. 
Give  size. 

Price  dellved  0*,t 


F 199— Genuine  Shelter  "Pup” 
Tents  used  by  Yanks  in  France. 
Just  the  thing  for  hunters,  camp- 
ers, hiking  trips.  Water-proof. 
Complete  with  poles,  tf  Q 1C 
etc.  Price  deUvered fu,  f 9 


F 114— Army 
Raincoat.  Pur- 

chased  from  gov- 
ernment in  large 
numbers.  Made  of 
waterproof  khaki 
cloth.  Black  metal 
fasteners.  Slight- 
ly used  but  good 
condition. tiJO  QC 
Price 


$4.95 


F 99— Pyramidal  Tent, 

Khaki  or  white.  Sz.  16x16;  3 ft. 
Bide  walls;  11  feet  center.  In 
splendid  condition.  Wonderful 
for  touring,  camping,  summer 
use.  Complete  with  poles  and 
stakes.  tf  00 

Price  deUvered fwui  I w 


Ac** 

toX 


F 556— Army  Officers  i 
Leather  Puttees.Mahog-  ( 

any  leather  beautifully  fin- 
ished. Fine  for  riding,  hik- 
ing, etc.  Less  than  half 
price.  Special  $4.93 


Gas  Mask  Bag 

made  of  heavy  wat- 
er-proof canvas. 
Just  the  thing  to 
carry  your  supplies. 

Price 57c 

Army  Knives  $1.87 
Spiral  Leggins, 

new 95c 

Army  Mess  Kits  73c 
Military  Axes  $1.23 


F 281— Military  Luggage 
Carrier.  All  steel  and  col- 
lapsible. Fits  any  car. 
Adjustable  length  from 
27  inches  to  4 ft.  Doesn’t 
rattle.  When  not  in  use 
folds  neatly  on  runnrng 
board.  Special  ~ 

Price,  deUvered 


L J-UIltllllK 

$4.95, 


Money  Back  Guarantee— Every  article  sold  on  our  Satis- 
faction or  Money  Back  Guarantee.  You  take  no  risk. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Bargains. 

CARNIE-GOUDIE  COMPANY 

Dept.  F KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


You  Can’t  Beat  Natural  Bait ! 

Lure  makers  have  done  wonders  in  making 
bits  of  wood  and  tin  look  and  act  like 
minnows  But  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
“You  can't  make  a lure  look  more  like 
a fish  than  a fish  does!" 

Ferry  Preserved  Bait 

is  simply  honest-to-goodness  minnows  and 
frogs  caught  in  the  clear,  cold  water  up 
h^re  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  preserved  by 
chemical  solution  and  put  up  in  glass 
jars.  Guaranteed  to  last  indefinitely  and 
— note  this — will  keep  at  least  a week  after 
jar  is  opened. 

Save  hours  of  tedious  labor  next  trip,  and 
the  risk  Of  upset  minnow  bucket,  by  tak- 
Ferry  Silver  ing  along  a supply  of  Ferry  Preserved 


Shiners  Bait 

11-oz.  jar  large  shiners  (about  50) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  small  shiners  (about  200) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  frogs  (six  to  jar) 50c 


Special  introductory  offer:  One  jar  each  of  above,  post- 
paid anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  $1.00. 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

F»n*v  Fish  Market  Co..  Box  B..  Port  Huron.  Mich. 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

When  the  question  of  quality 
tackle  comes  up  there  "is  never 
a doubt  as  to  where  ours  fits 
in.  Edward  vom  Hofe  Tackle 
made  the  capture  of  big  game 
fish  a pleasure.  It's  charac- 
ter stands  out  no  matter 
where  it  is  used.  Our  repu- 
tation was  made  long  ago 
and  we  maintain  it  by  build- 
ing and  selling  honest  goods. 

Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

112  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


MANY  anglers  cannot  spend  the 
time  to  go  where  the  salmon  are 
to  be  found,  and  so  must  content 
themselves  with  the  more  humble  trout. 
Well,  should  they  live  in  the  Middle 
West,  they  need  not  travel  so  very  far, 
for  the  streams  debouching  into  Lake 
Superior,  every  few  miles  along  the 
north  shore,  yield  perhaps  the  best 
trout  fishing  known  to  man.  Some 
might  prefer  the  sea-run  trout  of  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  average 
weight  of  the  Superior  fish  is  undoubt- 
edly heavier,  and  the  extreme  weight 
is  also  more.  I do  not  know  what  the 
record  is  claimed  to  be,  but  I have 
helped  weigh  some  that  pulled  down 
the  scales  at  eight  pounds,  and  that  is 
good  enough  for  most  of  us.  I hear 
one  was  killed  recently  weighing  14% 
pounds. 

The  heavier  fish  are  generally  taken 
on  some  kind  of  artificial  bait,  my  own 
luck  having  been  best  with  the  Devon 
minnow;  you  see,  these  heavy  trout  are 
cannibals,  and  their  depraved  tastes 
must  be  catered  to.  A sated  old  finny 
epicure  will  not  trouble  to  rise  to  such 
small  potatoes  as  a fly;  his  jaded  appe- 
tite requires  stronger  food.  The  Nipi- 
gon is,  of  course,  the  most  famous 
stream  of  them  all,  and  well  it  deserves 
its  reputation;  generations  of  anglers 
have  fished  its  magnificent  flood,  and 
yet  the  fish  come  at  the  right  seasons 
in  schools  as  numerous  as  ever. 

The  big  lake  from  which  the  Nipigon 
emerges  acts,  of  course,  as  the  nursery 
for  these  fish,  and  a lake  of  such  size 
carries  so  large  a breeding  stock  that 
the  small  percentage  caught  by  anglers 
in  the  outlet  stream  can  have  but  a 
very  slight  errect — -possibly  the  result 
may  even  be  beneficial,  preventing  de- 
terioration through  overstocking. 

Each  June  these  lusty  trout,  or 
rather  a certain  proportion  of  the  big 
ones,  migrate  down  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  those  that  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
early  fishermen,  stem  the  strong  cur- 
rent again  in  August  and  September, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  spawning- 
grounds  amid  the  shallows  of  the  lake. 

But  the  Nipigon  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  river  that  yields  sport  between 
Peninsula  and  Port  Arthur:  there  is 
the  Steel,  a truly  wonderful  stream, 
and  only  second  to  the  Nipigon.  Fur- 
ther east  there  are  lesser  streamlets 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  most 
anglers.  At  certain  seasons  even  the 
smallest  of  these  yield  2 lb.  and  3 lb. 
trout.  I once  took  five  fish  that  aver- 
aged 2%  lbs.  out  of  a brook  I could 
jump  over,  and  a native  told  me  that 
had  I gone  above  the  falls  I should 
have  found  “some  real  big  ’uns.’  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I got  all  I wanted  to 
carry,  or  could  make  any  use  of,  within 
three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the  l'.ke. 


Crab* 

98% 

Weedle 


Heddon 
Bait  Casting  Beels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

‘As It  the  Fish!” « 

Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons^ 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

In  Writing  to 


"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Sportsman.” 
Geo.  A.  Lawyer.  Chief  U.  S.  Game  Warden. 

ACKERMAN’S 
SPORTSMEN’S  GUIDE 

1921  Edition — Sixth  Annual — 230  pages — tells  you 
where  to  fish  and  hunt.  Who  to  get  for  your 
guide  and  outfitter — hotels  and  camps.  How  to 
go  by  rail,  boat  or  motor.  When  the  fish  and 
game  seasons  are  open  Your  dealer  or  by  mail. 
50  cents.  MORRIS  ACKERMAN,  Marion  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


HUMAN  sensations  being  so  largely 
comparative,  even  we  salmon 
fishermen  may  sometimes  get  as 
much  exquisite  enjoyment  out  of  fishing 
for  six-ounce  trout  as  we  ever  got  out 
of  a 20-lb.  salmon;  only  you  must  use 
tackle  to  correspond  with  your  fish.  I 
am  going  to  make  a confession:  for 
identify  you. 
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pure  unadulterated  pleasure  give  me  a 
fine  June  morning  on  one  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  streams  within  a hundred  miles 
of  Montreal.  You  are  perhaps  a thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level,  the  air  so 
pure  that  meat  dries  without  putrify- 
ing,  the  troutlets  are  abundant  and 
game  to  the  core,  and  the  cream  and 
maple  syrup  beyond  compare.  Select 
a five-ounce  rod,  drawn  gut,  flies  from 
No.  8 down  to  00,  and  I will  promise 
you  an  experience  you  will  not  forget 
in  a hurry.  The  natives  do  not  under- 
stand fishing  fine  and  far  off — on  the 
contrary,  they  usually  select  a hook 
that  would  do  for  cod  and  transfix 
therewith  a generous  chunk  of  beef,  or 
more  likely  venison,  for  the  game  war- 
dens are  political  appointees,  who  un- 
derstand their  duties.  They  know  that 
provided  they  vote  right  and  often  they 
are  doing  their  bit,  and  can  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face. 

British  Columbia  and  Alaska  are  too 
far  off  for  most  men,  but  should  your 
business  or  your  pleasure  call  you  to 
either  of  them,  do  not  forget  your  rod. 
The  rainbow  trout  is  a glorious  fellow, 
and  the  steelhead  is  a champion  fight 
er.  Unforunately,  none  of  the  so-called 
salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  com- 
parable with  the  true  Scdmo  salar  of 
the  Atlanic,  notwithstanding  all  fran- 
tic assertions  to  the  contrary.  A spring 
salmon  of  35  pounds  or  so  is  certainly 
a noble  fish,  but  when  you  can  capture 
him  on  a big  spoon  affixed  to  a hand 
line,  weighted  with  a railway  spike,  as 
I have  seen  done  at  Fort  Wrangell,  you 
are  more  inclined  to  wipe  away  a tear 
than  applaud  the  captor. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
KENNEBEC 

(continued  from  page  253) 
barred  night-hawk  whirs  by,  its 
white  wing-patches  like  a sudden  flash 
or  light;  with  a lop  and  zoom  it  van- 
ishes in  the  green  gloom  of  the  pines. 
Then  a tiny  crescent  feather  of  a moon 
creeps  softly  above  the  horizon’s  rim, 
and  there  is  silence. 

“0  cool  night  wind,  0 tremulous 
stars”,  sang  the  poet  long  ago  in  his 
English  garden,  surely  on  such  a night. 
How  often  the  watcher  has  longed  for 
this  hour  need  not  be  told.  He  is  here 
now,  in  Maine,  and  life  is  once  more 
intelligible  and  good.  In  the  perfect- 
ness of  it  imagination  is  supreme:  Was 
that  quiet  splash  not  the  canoe-paddle 
of  the  Indian  revisiting  his  ancient 
home? 

But  in  daylight  the  dam  is  more  won- 
derful, and  more  practical.  For  this 
is  where  you  fish.  What  a paradox  to 
find  the  lake’s  best  fishing  within  fifty 
yards  of  your  cabin.  But  true.  Go 
where  you  like,  the  best  fishing  in 
Moosehead  is  from  the  dam.  Both 
classes,  the  slothful  and  the  skilful, 
make  at  top-speed  for  the  dam. 

As  he  is  about  to  place  foot  on  this 
straight  structure,  the  novice  gets  a 
jolt.  He  is  stunned  by  a barrage  of 
prohibitions;  he  is  menaced  by  signs 
innumerable.  threatening,  bellicose. 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 


Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs:  check  aa  _ 
cany  by  hand;  safe  for  family:  all  sizes;  non-stnkable;  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Sorernmenu.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World’s  Falrt.  We  St  ear 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

Kino  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co..  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo.  Mlth. 


Some  Selections  From 

THE  variety  to  be  found  in  Abbey 
& Imbrie  tackle  is  as  great  as  the 
variety  in  anglers  and  their  needs — 
it  covers  the  requirements  in  any 
waters  and  for  any  fish.  And  each 
item  represents  in  design  and  con- 
struction what  the  Abbey  & Imbrie 
experience  of  a century  in  equipping 
anglers  has  determined  to  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  obtainable  at  the 
price  asked. 

Ask  for  Abbey  & Imbrie 
Tackle  at  the  Best  Stores 

ABBEY  & IMBRIE 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc, 

97  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


ABBEY  & IMBRIE 
CENTENNIAL 
FLY-ROD 

Best  selected  six-strip 
Tonkin  cane,  split  and 
glued  by  hand.  Three 
pieces  and  extra  tip. 
Hand  made  nickel  silver 
ferrules  and  reel  seat. 
Agate  guide  on  butt  and 
agate  top  on  tips,  other 
guides  bronze  snake. 
Ring  cork  grip.  Expert 
workmanship  through- 
out. Bamboo  case  for 
tips,  which  fits  into  the 
canvas  partition  bag. 
Four  sizes,  i%  to  6h£ 
ounces  and  8 y2  to  10 
feet.  Two  qualities — A 
and  B.  Retail  at  $40 
and  $30  each. 


“GLOWBODY”  f 
MINNOW 

Permanently  luminous 
material  in  crystal  body 
makes  “Glowbody”  visi- 
ble to  fish  in  darkest 
waters,  and  particularly 
at  night.  A glowing,  wrig- 
gling thing  of  tremendous 
interesttothebass.  Double  1 
hooks  easily  detached  and 
single  hook  substituted  if 
late-season  orders  for  the  ‘ 
could  not  fill  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  now 
a supply.  Retail  at  $1.00  each. 


desired.  Dealers  whose 
Glowbody”  last  year  we 


“WATERSNAKE” 

LINE 

An  enameled  silk  line  of 
excellent  quality.  Special 
softening  finish  makes  it 
very  pliable.  For  trout 
or  bass.  The  “Water- 
snake”  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  lines  for  fly  cast- 
ing. Dark  green  color. 

25  yards  on  card,  4 con- 
nected. Three  sizes,  12,  15  and  20-lbs.  test.  Retail  at 
$1.50  per  card  for  12-lb.;  $1.75  for  15-lb. ; $2.25  for  20-lb. 


CRESCENT 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

REEL 

A single  action  reel,  new 
for  1921.  Nickel  silver. 
Frame  and  reel  seat  in 
one  piece.  Taken  apart 
by  removal  of  one  screw. 
Three  sizes — 80,  100  and 
120  yards  capacity.  Sup- 
plied also  with  oxidized 
finish.  Retail  at  $2.85, 
$3.10  and  $3.35 
each. 


KNICKERBOCKER  FISHING  TACKLE  KIT 


A PLACE  FOR  EVERY  THING 
EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE 

Ask  your  dealer  or  address: 

KNICKERBOCKER  CASE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  226  N.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO 


Carries  a 

Complete  Tackle  Outfit 

BROWN  COWHIDE  LEATHER 
ALUMINUM  TRAYS 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  mill  identify  you. 
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Mo<:-A-WALJ  l<5 


Give^our  Feet  a Vacation 

They  are  as  flexible  and  comfortable  as  Indian  moccasins  with  a 
sturdy  sole  that  gives  long  wear  and  full  protection.  Just  the  thing  for 
1 r YKf#  vacation  wear.  Ideal  for  camping,  hiking,  canoeing,  golfing,  and  all 

my  outdoor  sports.  Light  and  cool  for  summer.  Finest  qualityaone 

ja  . _ _ wBk-  piece  upper,  leather  or  Neolin  soles;  hand  sewn,  madein  either 

chocolate  or  black.  Send  your  shoe  size  and  choice  of  color 
/ |«vJvJ  and  sole  with  your  money  order  today.  Boys’ sizes,  2 to  5, 

$4.35.  Men’s  sizes,  6 to  11,  $4.95.  Full  satisfaction  or  money 
____  back.  Writefor  our  illustrated  broadside.  “Moc-a-wauks — 

POST  PAID  For  All  the  Family.”  Address  Dept.  F-6 

The  Moc-a-wauk  Co.,  364  Congress  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Make  Your  Row  Boat 
Into  a Power  Boat 

By  means  of  this  dur- 
able Lockwood -Ash 
motor  every  row  boat 
is  easily  made  into  a 
power  craft  economi- 
cal to  operate. 

It  is  designed  for  fishermen,  hunters, 
boat-livery  men  and  vacationists. 

Our  30-Day  Trial  Plan  is  Explained 
in  Our  Booklet.  Send  for  it. 

Lockwood  Ash  Motor  Company 
2103  Jackson  St.  Jackson,  Mich.  (80) 

lOCKWOOD-ASH 

'“33  MARINE  rucTuct 


ENGINES 


FOR  SALE 

SPORTING  PROPERTY 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada 

This  property  situated  in  Canton  Neigette, 
County  Rimouski,  Province  of  Quebec.  1,875 
acres,  covered  by  Letters  Patent,  including  3 
rods  reservation  around  each  lake.  Seven  lakes 
on  property;  3 lodges  on  main  lake,  stable  ac- 
commodation 4 horses,  garage,  work-shop,  ice- 
house, etc.  Roads  good  for  motor  vehicles  and 
horses.  11  miles  from  railway  station,  Canadian 
National,  St.  Anaclet  Station,  County  of  Rimou- 
ski, P.  Q.  17  miles  from  town  of  Rimouski, 
Province  of  Quebec.  10  hours  from  Montreal, 
24  hours  from  New  York. 

Main  Lodge — hard  wood  floors  in  living  and 
dining  rooms. 

Fishing  Leases — 15  years,  all  paid  in  advance 
to  1934.  Fishing  boats  on  all  lakes. 

Speckled  Trout — Varying  from  1 pound  to  4 
pounds  in  different  lakes. 

Timber — Official  valuation  43,903  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  12,000  cedar  railway  ties,  not  in- 
cluding hard  wood. 

NET  SALE  PRICE  $150,000. 


For  further  information  communicate  with 
Major  General  Sir  Eugene  Fiset,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Militia,  Ottawa,  Canada.  References — 
The  Consul  General  for  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 26  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

WHY  NOT  W,°«i 

Summer  and  Fall  gathering 
butterflies,  insects?  I buy 
hundreds  of  kinds  for  col- 
lections. Some  worth  $1  to 
$7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  instructions,  pictures,  price  list. 

Get  posted  now.  Send  10c  (NOT  STAMPS) 
for  my  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Dealer  In  Insects,  Dept.  » Oeean  Park.  Cal. 

I r.  ll'riting  to 
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JOE  WELSH’S 

CELEBRATED 

TeleranaNova 

LEADER 

A Leader  that  is 
well  named  A 
LEADER.  A LEAD- 
ER of  Leaders. 

A Leader  that  has  LED  the  largest  trout 
and  salmon  to  their  death  this  past  sea- 
son. Do  you  know  the  largest  trout  was 
landed  in  Colorado,  10)4  ll>s.  by  M.  Pawls 
of  Meeker  on  a No.  2 Joe  Welsh  leader? 
The  largest  salmon,  41  lbs.,  landed  by 
Judge  Osborne  on  a No.  2 Joe  Welsh  Leaa- 
er.  The  largest  trout  in  So.  Calif,  32)4, 
13  lbs.  3 oz.,  was  landed  on  a No.  3 Joe 
Welsh  Leader  by  Joe  Welsh  himself. 
0.  S.  Taylor  says  in  the  American  Field: 
‘‘The  only  Leader  I found  to  stand  the 
fishing  in  the  Soo  were  Joe  Welsh  Lead- 
ers.” Dixie  Carroll,  of  national  fame, 
says  they  are  par  excellence.  So  does  a 
score  of  our  best  known  writing  anglers, 
Think  of  a knotless,  invisible,  strong 
leader  in  all  lengths  up  to  9 ft.  in  6 
sizes  with  breaking  strains  from  2)4  to 
30  lbs.  All  quality.  Make  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle  the  strongest. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — I will  send  you  a 3-ft.  Leader 
for  25c — 6-ft.  Leader  for  50c — 9-ft.  Leader  for 
75c  as  samples  only;  also  a sample  card  showing 
all  sizes. 

JOE  WELSH 
Pasadena,  California 

Distributors  for  U.  S. 
and  Canada 

Dealers  can  make  good 
profits  by  handling  this 
popular  leader. 


HERE’S  THE  ENGINE  FOR 
YOUR  SMALL  FISHING  BOAT 

The  New  2-H.P. 
FOUR  CYCLE 


REGAL 

Can  be  throttled 
to  slow  speed  and 
is  built  like  the 
large  engines. 
Weighs  125  lbs. 


Other  Sizes  up  to  50-H.P. 

REGAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

10  GRAND  ST.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 
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Since  1839,  82  years,  the  Milams 
have  been  making  the  celebrated 
“KENTUCKY"  Reel  in  the  same 
location,  and  all  the  knowledge  gained 
by  these  years  of  experience  is  put 
into  their  reels  today. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 
B.  C.  MILAM  & SON 
Main  Street  Frankfort.  Kv. 


“No  Admittance”;  “Positively  No  Fish- 
ing”; “Dangerous”;  and,  as  if  to  kick 
a man  when  he  is  down,  “No  Smoking”! 

Has  the  fisherman’s  trip  been  in  vain? 
Has  he  come  to  Rome  only  to  find  the 
city  barricaded?  Is  he  back  in  “verbo- 
ten”  Germany?  Not  so;  for  who  are 
these  privileged  characters,  casting  so 
hopefully?  He  ventures  on.  Nobody 
bayonets  him.  Au  contraire  he  is  evi- 
dently welcome,  and  greeted  with  pro- 
fuse fellowship  and  tobacco  smoke.  One 
clearly  becomes  a member  of  the  East 
Outlet  Dam  Elect  without  effort.  For 
the  minatory  signs  are  meaningless. 

As  the  fisherman  looks  about  him  he 
finds  himself  snugly  ensconced  upon  a 
kind  of  fortress,  with  a glacis,  appar- 
ently, and  scarps  and  counterscarps 
enough  to  delight  the  heart  of  Uncle 
Toby.  The  place  is,  indeed,  a very 
triumph  of  the  lumberman’s  art.  He 
forgets  the  signs  and  casts  his  first  fly 
into  the  Kennebec.  The  thunder  of  the 
stream  is  in  his  ears ; villainous  to- 
bacco smoke  issues  from  his  lips,  the 
tang  of  Maine  air  is  in  his  nostrils;  his 
fly  skims  lightly  on  the  eddies;  he  ex- 
pects a rise;  and,  in  brief,  he  is  pro- 
foundly happy. 

B-z-t-t!  a tautened  line!  A brown 
something  at  the  surface,  twisting  and 
churning  a tiny  segment  of  the  pool 
into  brandy-like  foam.  Suddenly  a 
gleam  of  orange,  a tawny  ventral  fin 
uplifted,  for  all  the  world  like  a flag 
of  distress.  A three-pound  squaretail! 
But  there  is  no  complacence  on  the  face 
of  the  fisherman;  only  a ludicrous  ex- 
pression of  anxiety,  for  suddenly  he 
has  heard  the  high-pitched  whine  of  a 
reel,  hard-pressed,  and  has  seen  an 
ominous  bending  of  his  rod-tip. 

The  trout  has  rushed  under  the  dam. 
Staccato  cries  fill  the  air.  “He’s  gone”; 
“give  him  line”  (this  accompanied  by 
invocations  to  well-known  deities)  ; and 
“No!  he’s  on.”  And  ten  minutes  later, 
by  the  aid  of  a landing-net,  as  long- 
handled  as  a French  cavalry  lance,  the 
beauty  lies  on  the  dam,  looking  with 
fierce,  but  dimming  eyes  at  his  captor, 
who  surveys  him  as  the  first  Indian 
surveyed  his  first  fish,  with  triumph 
and  unrepressed  joy. 

The  supreme  hours  on  the  dam  are 
at  evening.  Then  the  dark  comes  down, 
not  with  “one  great  stride”  as  in  the 
South  Seas,  but  softly,  like  the  mantle 
of  Erebus,  sung  by  the  Greeks.  In  the 
blurring  light  come  myriads  of  brown 
moths,  fluttering  over  the  dam  like  an 
ancient  plague  of  locusts,  till  th«  air 
seems  dusky  with  them.  Down  they 
float,  after  their  brief  instant  of  life, 
to  the  darkened  water  below,  where 
they  find  a prompt  death.  A gulping 
splash,  another,  and  then  another.  The 
trout  rise,  literally  in  hundreds,  for 
their  evening  meal.  Alas!  their  only 
one,  as  many  a fisherman  finds  to  his 
sorrow. 

Brown  moths  the  trout  will  take — 
and  nothing  else.  Treacherously  simi- 
lar lures  are  cast,  but  the  trout  are  un- 
deceived. They  rise  serenely  to  the 
real  moth;  at  the  brown  fraud  they 
lash  scornful  tails.  Can  it  be  done? 
Can  they  be  caught?  They  most  cer- 
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tainly  can!  And  by  one  tiny  brown 
fly.  Is  it  in  your  collection?  If  not 
prepare  yourself  at  East  Outlet  for  the 
tortures  of  a Tantalus,  for  the  fish  are 
there.  You  will  see  them,  as  you  have 
never  before  seen  trout  jump  at  even- 
ing; but  without  the  small  talisman, 
they  are  not  for  you. 

In  the  daytime,  too,  comes  intensified 
realization  that  though  many  are  there 
comparatively  few  are  taken.  It  is 
Charles  Kingsley,  that  real  sportsman 
of  the  fifties,  who  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed fishing  as  possessed  of  “an  al- 
most spiritual  charm  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  invisible  object.”  But  the  baffling 
character  of  the  fishing  at  East  Outlet 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fish  are  visible. 

To  look  down  into  the  pools  beside 
the  swift  current  is  to  see  a sight  dis- 
turbing even  to  the  calm  nerves  of  an 
Izaak  Walton.  Trout  three  feet  long; 
salmon  up  to  five  pounds  in  weight; 
huge  white-fish  move  placidly  about  in 
their  watery  parlors.  A fisherman’s 
treasure-chest,  but  the  key  is  lost. 

At  his  first  cast  the  fisherman  feels 
like  a Herod;  what  can  prevent  a mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents?  Stay  a mo- 
ment. The  purposed  Armageddon  of 
trout  and  salmon  does  not  occur. 
Worms?  No,  sir.  Live  shiners?  No, 
thank  you.  Grasshoppers?  Well,  hard- 
ly. These  aristocrats  apparently  will 
not  bite.  At  the  end  of  a morning’s 
fishing  the  neophyte  is  convinced  that 
they  never  eat.  But  they  will  bite;  how 
is  the  touchstone  of  your  skill.  Find 
out  the  way  for  yourself. 

But  something  more  than  the  full 
creel  may  be  found  at  Moosehead,  and 
that  has  already  been  sentimentally  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  of  this  letter — 
the  inexplicable  something  brought  to 
the  spirit  in  the  solitude  of  Nature.  It 
is  something  to  watch  the  strutty  little 
steamer,  Katahdin,  push  the  boom 
through  the  locks,  or  to  see  the  young 
salmon  leap  the  falls,  but  it  is  more, 
much  more  to  behold  the  far-flung  line 
of  stars  above  the  Kennebec  pines,  or 
to  glimpse  in  the  distance  the  faint 
Canadian  hills,  and  to  feel  their  peace 
creep  into  the  soul. 


when  you  make  that  cast — 


does  your  line  slide  out — smooth  and 
fast — and  strike  that  pool  you’re  after 
as  accurately  as  a well-aimed  bullet 
does  its  mark?  It  will  if  you,  use  a 


Meisselbach 

“RAINBOW” 

627— Trout  - - $5*00* 

Meisselbach 

“RAINBOW” 

631 — Trout  - » $6.00* 

Meisselbach 

“TAKAPART”  REELS 


MEISSELBACH 

“RAINBOW 

Fly  Reel 

SMOOTH  RUNNING— and  perfectly  bal- 
anced. Perfect  workmanship  in  bearings,  click 
wheel  spring,  axle  and  spool. 

LIGHT — yet  strong  and  durable.  Frame  and 
reel  seat  of  firm,  rigid  construction — spindle  is 
of  phosphor  bronze;  click  wheel  cup  and  spring 
of  hardened  tempered  steel. 

SIMPLE — yet  compact  and  complete.  Easily 
cleaned  and  oiled;  taken  apart  and  put  together 
in  less  than  5 seconds.  Greater  reel  capacity 
than  any  reel  of  its  size. 
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Taken  apart  in  two  seconds 
without  tools.  Great  line  ca- 
pacity. No  complex  parts. 
Smooth  running,  beautifully 
balanced,  handsomely 
finished. 

“Takapart”  480  $6.50* 
“Takapart”481 

(free  spool)  $8.00* 
“Tripart”  is  the  same 
reel  but  smaller. 

•Federal  Tax  additional 


INEXPENSIVE — yet  equal  to  the  best.  Similar 
in  design  and  equal  in  mechanical  perfection 
to  the  best  of  imported  reels. 

“Be  Sure  It’s  a Meisselbach  Reel  of  Quality” 

Handled  by  All  Dealer; 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
25  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 
J in  large  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
nooklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
d flsh.  J.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  206.  Lebanon,  Mo. 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE 
BIGGEST  TROUT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  253) 

still  I foftowed  the  will-o’-the-wisp 
wheresoever  it  led  me. 

In  the  meantime  I Eb'egan  to  hear  that 
there  were  a few  trout  in  a certain 
stream  only  five  or  six  miles  from  my 
own  home.  At  first  I did  not  place 
much  credence  in  these  reports,  but  as  I 
kept  on  hearing  them,  my  curiosity  at 
last  got  the  better  of  me,  and  so  one  day 
I paid  my  respects  to  the  stream.-  This 
first  visit  encouraged  me  to  make  sev- 
eral more,  when,  finding  out  by  this 
time  the  fishing  possibilities  of  the 
stream,  I got  a friend  interested  in  it 
and  we  began  to  restock  it  with  rainbow 
trout  supplied  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment from  one  of  its  hatcheries  near 
our  own  homes.  Eventually  it  afforded 

In  Writing  to 


“CALLMAC”  FISHING  TACKLE 


bor  Particular 
Anglers 


“CALLMAC”  Floating  Bugs  with 
Pat.  “No-Slip”  bodies 
Bass,  ea.  65c.  Trout,  ea.  50c. 

The  sensational  fly-fishing  lure. 


CALLMAC”  celebrated  Trout  flies  on  finest  hollow  point  down  eyed  hooks 
or  to  gut,  per  doz.,  $2.50.  “CALLMAC”  Special  CAHILL  and  CATSKILL 
FLIES  made  with  genuine  wood-duck  wings,  per  doz.,  $3.00.  “CALLMAC” 
hair  trout  flies  will  outwear  and  out-fish  any  on  the  market,  per  doz.,  $2.50 
Send  today  for  list  of  other  “Callmac”  products. 

310  W.  RANDOLPHJST. 
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very  good  fishing,  and  gradually,  on  ac- 
count of  its  nearness,  monopolized  about 
all  the  time  I had  to  devote  to  the  sport. 

It  was  not,  however,  a typical  trout 
stream.  Its  upper  part,  where  it  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  hills  and  had  a rocky 
channel  and  rapid  fall,  furnished  the 
best  fishing  waters,  but  the  pools  were 
so  small  that  one  could  not  expect  to 
catch  other  than  small-sized  trout;  and 
lower  down,  where  it  became  larger  and 
the  pools  d'eeper  by  the  accession  of  sev- 
eral mountain  streams,  it  flowed  so 
languidly  through  rich  meadow  lands, 
having  long  reaches  of  still  dead  water, 
that  only  at  long  intervals  where  it 
dashed  along  the  base  of  some  wooded 
hill,  did  it  form  pools  properly  condi- 
tioned for  trout.  Some  of  these  pools 
had  a great  fascination  for  me  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  homes  of  big 
trout. 

Except  where  it  made  detours  through 
the  meadows,  the  stream  was  paralleled 
a long  distance  by  a country  road,  along 
which  my  friend  and  I would  drive  and 
fish  the  pools,  one  by  one,  as  we  came 
to  them.  Thus  we  would  travel  several 
miles  up  and  down  the  stream  during  a 
day’s  fishing;  and  while  neither  ever  be- 
came an  expert  fisherman,  we  learned 
the  ways  of  the  trout,  and  had  consid- 
erable success  with  the  live  minnow 
which  we  used  altogether  for  bait. 

Driving  along  the  road;  and  fishing 
this  stream  in  the  budding  time  of 
spring,  when  the  mountains  had  lost  their 
mid-winter  aspect  and1  a softer  and 
warmer  light  rested  upon  them,  and 
when  the  meadows  were  sprinkled  with 
violets,  bluets  and  dandelions,  and  the 
birds  were  singing  all  about  me,  was  the 
most  delightful  of  all  my  fishing  experi- 
ences. 

You  admire  a maple  in  summer  for 
its  symmetry  and  wealth  of  foliage,  but 
the  budding  tree  in  the  spring,  with  all  < 
its  tiny  branches  reaching  up  to  the  sun 
like  so  many  finger  tips  to  be  warmed, 
and  the  air  about  it  vibrant  with  the 
hum  of  insects,  excites  far  deeper  emo- 
tions. It  is  this  reawakening — the  gen- 
eral stir  of  new  life — the  reanimation  of 
a withered1  and  lifeless  world — that 
makes  spring  the  most  delightful  of  all 
the  seasons  to  the  fisherman. 

Then  out  into  its  warmth  and  bright- 
ness and  amid  its  multitudinous  stir  of 
life  I would  go  in  quest  of  my  big  trout, 
no  moment  being  so  full  of  interest  and 
excitement  as  when  I made  my  first  cast 
of  the  season.  Then  hope  was  enthroned 
in  my  heart  and  expectancy  ran  out  with 
the  line.  Perhaps  this  was  the  oppor- 
tune time  for  my  long  patience  to  be  re- 
warded with  a strike  from  some  big 
trout!  But  cast  after  cast  would  be 
made,  pool  after  pool  would  be  fished  and 
one  day  would'  fade  into  another,  till  at 
the  end  of  a season,  it  made  no  difference 
how  successful  otherwise  it  may  have 
been,  there  would  be  a sense  of  disap- 
pointment that  the  big  trout  was  as 
much  a myth  as  ever. 

Going  one  day  with  a companion  fur- 
ther down  stream  than  I had  ever  been 
before,  I came  upon  a pool  formed  just 
where  the  stream,  after  looping  its  way 
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MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC 
FISHING  REEL 


Solves  that  Back-Lash  and  Other  Angling  Problems J 


PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Works  like  a window  shade  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  or 
amateur. 

No  Cranking — No  Slack  Line — Controls  in  or  out  ruBhes, 
plunges  or  leaps.  Made  in  four  sizes,  75  to  225  feet 
line  capacity. 

LEFT  HAND  REELS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Send  for  Catalogue 

MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO’ 

Mohawk  New  Tork 


RELIABLE  IN  ACTION 


Lunch  IresK 

On  your  fishing  and  outing  trips 
| by  carrying  it  in  a 

tfauikeuo 

BASKET*” 

REFRIGERATOR 

Keeps  food  and  beverages  cool  and 
| fresh  for  36  hours  with  a small 
quantity  of  ice.  Built  like  a regu- 
lar refrigerator.  Light  weight, 
easily  carried.  Finely  and  durably 
constructed  to  last  a lifetime  with 
reasonable  care. 

Made  in  a variety  of  styles  and 
sizes  at  moderate  prices.  Guaranteed 
' to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Write  for  free  booklet  D of  de- 
licious menus  for  outing  parties  and 
information  about  our  30-day  free 
trial  offer. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

720  Hawkeye  Bldg. 

Burlington,  Iowa 


WITH  the  fia;h  of  the  fly  comes  the  splash  of 
the  bin  fellow.  Then  you  appreciate  the 
stability  and  responsiveness  of  an  “Old- Town 
Canoe".  Each  dip  of  the  paddle  gives  instant 
action.  You  can  follow  every  move  of  your  fish. 
An  "Old  Town"  floats  light  as  a bubble.  But 
built  into  every  one  is  a strength  that  makes  it 
last  for  years.  Write  for  catalog.  3,000 

canoes  in  stock.  $6  7 up  from  dealer  or  factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

196  Fourth  St. 

Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  with  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
water  and  weeds. 

The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOG  FREE-ORDER  BY  MAIL 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.,  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 
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PETERBOROUGH 

CANOES 


I ffThe  Quality  Standard 

•Cedar,  Basswood  and  Canvas-covered  canoes; 
[Outboard  Motor  boats;  Rowing  skiffs.  Catalogue 
[describes  1921  features.  Excellent  service  to 
■tourists. 

'PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO., Ltd.,  Pef rborough,  Canada 
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CANOES 

“Safest  to  Use ” 

Because  the  “T umble  Home  ” 
makes  them  so.  The  dotted  line 
, here  is  the  “Tumble  Home"  . 

V of  ordinary  canoes,  the  heavy  • 

\ line  of  the  Kennebec.  * 

‘Tumble  Home”  is  the 
bilge  of  a canoe. 

I You  should  get  our  1921  illustrated  book  telling  all  about  I 
i his  wonderful  feature  of  the  Kennebec.  Sent  postpaid.  I 
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across  a meadow,  struck  the  base  of  a 
steep  wooded  hill.  Soon  as  I saw  it  I 
said  to  myself,  “Here,  if  anywhere,  is 
my  big  trout.”  It  looked  goodl  to  me  as 
it  lay  there  in  the  deep  shadow  of  over- 
hanging trees,  its  upper  part  furrowed 
by  a long  undulating  current,  while  the 
lower  portion  was  as  calm  as  a mill 
pond,  with  huge  boulders  appearing 
here  and  there  above  the  surface. 

As  if  justifying  my  good  opinion  of 
the  pool,  I was  rewarded  with  a strike 
at  the  very  first  cast  I made.  This  good 
omen,  however,  had  a bad  ending,  as  I 
missed  the  trout  and  lost  my  bait,  and 
when  I went  to  the  bank  after  another 
minnow,  my  companion  threw  in  his 
hook  and — to  my  chagrin— caught  the 
trout — a splendid  one,  fourteen  inches 
long.  Of  course,  no  more  than  an  hour 
b'efore  I had  established  a precedent — 
though  justified  by  the  circumstances,  I 
thought — for  this  unsportsmanlike  act, 
and  while  I now  chafed  at  the  ill  turn 
it  had  given  me,  I drew  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  the  trout  just  caught 
was  small  and  that  the  big  one — I felt 
sure  there  was  a big  one — was  still 
there  to  be  caught.  But — although  I 
fished  the  pool  long  and  carefully  and 
came  back  to  it  later  in  the  day  and 
went  over  it  a second  time — there  was 
no  response  from  any  trout,  big  or  lit- 
tle. And  so  there  was  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  to  pocket  my  disappoint- 
ment and  with  the  perennial  hope  of 
a fisherman  to  wait  for  the  next  time. 
But  the  next  time  and  even  the  next 
after  that  had  the  same  result — not  a 
strike.  Still  my  faith  in  the  pool  held. 

ONE  day  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
leaving  my  friend  by  the  roadside 
to  fish  some  of  the  very  best 
waters  in  the  stream,  I struck  off  across 
the  meadow  to  the  pool  of  my  great  ex- 
pectations. I was  so  eager  to  reach  it 
that  I took  but  scant  notice  of  a light 
rain  that  was  falling,  or  of  a flock  of 
blackbirds  making  merry  in  some  syca- 
mores along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  or 
of  a red-eyed  vireo  tha,t  was  calling 
from  the  distant  ridge  toward  which  I 
was  making  my  way. 

Arriving  at  the  pool,  I found  it  in 
such  splendid  condition  from  recent 
rains  that  it  seemed  that  trout  would 
just  have  to  bite  whether  they  wanted 
to  or  not.  But  after  fishing  the  main 
current  without  a strike,  the  increased 
violence  of  the  rain  forced  me  to  take 
shelter  beneath  a sycamore  deeply 
rooted  in  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Somewhat  disappointed  that  my  initial 
casting  was  barren  of  results,  never- 
theless when  the  rain  slackened  I had  a 
premonition  of  great  things  as  I se- 
lected a fine  minnow  and  went  ib'ack  to 
the  pool ; this  time  throwing  my  hook  in 
the  turbulent  water  between  the  main 
current  and  the  bank.  It  had  floated 
down  stream  scarcely  a dozen  feet  when 
with  a slight  swirl  it  disappeared  and 
at  the  same  time  I felt  a heavy  tug  at 
the  line,  ^nd  when  I struck  a moment 
later  the  trout, — as  I knew  it  to  be, — 
without  any  wild  dashes  or  desperate 
leaps,  struck  a steady  pace  down  the 
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New  Deluxe  Wag  Tail  Chub 


A Nature  Lure  which  apparently  swims 
with  its  tail.  The  last  word  in  the  making 
of  artificial  baits.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market. 

Looks  like  a live  Minnow,  swims  like  one 
and  is  a real  fish  getter.  Scale  finish,  body 
in.  long,  weight  lA  oz.,  Nickel  Plated 
Tail  (Patent  pending).  Convertible,  an  excellent  surface,  near  surface  or  deep  bait.  Guaran- 
teed satisfactory  in  every  respect  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.10. 

CATCHES  MORE  FISH — “Jan.  18,  1921.  Please  send  me  two  Wag  Tail  baits, 
Natural  Perch  Finish.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  caught  8 beautiful  large  mouth  bass  last  Saturday 
using  thisl  bait.  He  tried  other  baits  but  could  not  even  get  a strike.  D.  W.  Breazleah, 
Natchitoches,  La.” 

Send  for  information  regarding  the  famous  PIKIE  MINNOW  and  other  Nature  Lures. 

The  Creek  Chub  Bait  Co.,  131  Randolph  St.,  Garrett,  Ind. 


JAMISON’S 

FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 


LOOKS  LIKE  A FISH 

ACTS  LIKE  A FISH 

It  catches  more  fish  and  bigger  fish  than 
any  other  fly  rod  lure  known.  Ask  anyone 
who  has  used  it.  Exquisitely  finished  in 
beautiful  designs  that  are  exact  imitations 
of  real  living  minnows.  Can  hardly  be  told 
from  one.  Made  in  Silver  Shiner,  Golden 
Shiner,  Red  Side  Minnow,  Yellow  Perch, 
Red  Head  with  White  Body,  All  White,  All 
Yellow  and  All  Red. 

Large  Bass  size,  2%  in.  long)ce_ 
Small  Bass  size,  1)4  in.  long- 
Trout  size,  1J4  in.  long  ^ each 
Four  in  vest  pocket  compartment  box, 
$2.60 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits,  Flies, 
Lines,  Leaders,  Etc. 

W.  J.  JAMISON  CO. 

Dept.  S 736  So,  California  Avenue, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


catch  MORE  FISK 


m 


Get  more  bass,  pickerel,  trout,  mus- 
kellimge — ail  kinds  of  game  fish — use  the 
greatest  of  all  fish  lures — the  genuine 

HILDEBRAND  r Made  BAITS 

These  spinners  get  'em  every  time.  They  spin 
so  easy  in  that  tempting  manner  that  brings 
the  game  fish  with  a rush.  Various  sizes 
and  styles  to  meet  all  fishing  requirements. 

Your  Dealer  Has  Them 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog  that 
tells  what  bait  to  use  on  every 
fish  to  get  the  best  results. 

JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO.,  Logansport,In  J. 
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Osprey” 
‘Dardevlet’ 


“It  took  me  six  years  to  find  out  about  this 
bait," — Lou  J.  Eppinger. 


“Yes.  sir;  that’s  the  gospel  truth. 

“Six  years  ago  a fellow  came  Into  my  sport- 
ing goods  store  asking  for  a split  ring  and  a 
treble  hook. 

“I  thought  nothing  about  It,  but  pretty  soon 
in  come  some  more  fellows  for  more  spilt  rings 
and  treble  hooks. 

“Season  after  season  they  kept  coming,  more 
and  more  of  'em  each  year,  until  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  and  I'd  ask  ’em  what  in  thunder 
they  were  doin'  with  'em.  No  answer,  but  a 
knowin'  look  and  a wise  wink. 

“Well,  sir,  I knew  they  had  somethin'  awful 
good  or  they  wouldn't  be  keepln'  so  mum,  so 
I got  to  nosin’  around  and  finally  discovered 
that  one  of  my  old  customers  had  been  mak- 
ing these  ‘mystery  spoons'  and  selling  them  to 
his  friends,  until  finally  'moet  everybody  In 
Detroit  was  usin'  them. 

“Last  summer  I verified  a report  that  36 
pike  had  been  caught  on  this  spoon  at  Echo 
Lake,  Mich..  In  one  morning! 

“So  I am  selling  the  whole  bait  now — and 
I call  it  the  OSPREY  DARDEVLE  casting 
and  trolling  spoon.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
gotten  them  yet.  I'll  send  it  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  postpaid,  tor  85 
cents.  Made  In  26  different  finishes,  all 
proven  successful;  the  one  shown  above  Is  one 
of  the  killers.  Made  of  solid  brass;  weight, 
1 ounce;  length,  Vfa  Inches;  width,  1 inch. 

“It  wiggles  and  wobbles  and  whirls. 

Casts  farther  than  other  baits,  and  with  lees 
effort.  Rides  high  or  low,  controlled  with 
your  rod  and  reel.” 

Send  Today  for  Your  Osprey 
Silk ^Casting  Line 

“OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they 
won't  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot  thru  the 
guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guar- 
anteed to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or 
cracked  guides.  “Osprey"  lines  have  stood 
the  test  for  ten  years. 

Present  Prices  Are; 

15-lb  test.  $2.00;  20-lb.  test,  $2.75 

23-lb.  test,  $3.00;  26- lb.  test.  3.25 

30-lb.  test  3.75;  12-lb  test,  speo’l,  50  yds., 
$1.65.  (Postpaid.) 

LOU  J.  EPPINGER 

310  E.  Congress  St.  Dept.  O Detroit,  Mich. 


3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — In  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months' 
subscription  to  Keith's  Mag- 
azine. ail  for  $2.50. 

Keith ’aMntra vine for  over  20  yeax*  *“  mtflorlty 
8 magazine  on  planning,  building  and  dcoo- 
ratr1£-J1(ime6~250  a ropy  on  newsstands.  With  Its  help 
and  Keith  s Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 

.f  KPlV*  Books  <260  Plans)  Keith's  for  12 

month*— $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  152  Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BINOCULARS 


An  extraordinary  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase this  6-power  40  mm.  diameter 
day  and  night  field  Binoculars  direct 
from  the  importers.  Complete  with 
solid  cowhide  leather  case. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


$24. 


50 


The  famous  “LEITZ”  binocular  (Brand 
New),  of  a quality  that  will  stand  micro- 
scopic inspection.  Constructed  with  inde- 
pendently focussing  eyepieces  and  individual 
pupillary  adjustments  make  them  suitable 
for  any  eyes.  The  ideal  glass  for  Hunting. 
Camping,  Racing,  Yachting  and  all  outdoor 
activities. 

Send  your  check  or  Money  Order  for  $24.50 
TODAY,  as  the  supply  is  limited.  If  re- 
quested. will  ship  C.O.D.  parcel  post  pre- 
paid. Remember  these  Binoculars  are  Brand 
New  and  were  purchased  direct  from  the 
German  government  E.  Leitz,  of  Wetzlar, 
Germany,  are  the  makers.  Buy  them  with 
the  understanding  that  if  they  are  not  satis- 
factory in  every  respect,  you  may  return 
them  at  our  expense  and  have  your  money 
refunded.  ^ 


M.  A.  MODELL  & SONS 

Importers  ( Seven  TV.  Y.  Stores ) 

81  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


COMFORTABLE  CAMPING 


Guaranteed 

For  the  Camper,  Fisherman,  Motorist  and  Hunter 
When  Equipped  with 
METROPOLITAN  CAMP  OUTFITS 


Stop  Getting  Wet 

' ‘ ' GET.YOURSELF  A 

Perfection  Cape 

It  Fits  the  Pocket, 
Defies  the  Elements. 
Compact,  Light, 
Serviceable. 

Packs  8x4x1  in. 
Weighs  19  oz. 


SLEEP  ON  AIR 


mattresses,  for  they 
are  so  soft  and  yield- 
ing you  can  make 
your  bed  on  the 
roughest  and  wettest 
ground  and  be  com- 
fortable. Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 
our  line  of  goods.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for 
Free  Catalog 


METROPOLITAN  AIR  GOODS  CO.,  Athol,  Mass 


Packs  8x8x25,  Wt.  12  lb. 


Largest  Distributors 
A ray  Sc  Navy  and  Com- 
plete Camping  Goods  in  the 
East  offers  startling,  unequalled 
values  for  those  contemplating  camping  In 
the  outdoors  this  season. 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 
New'Tents  like  Illustration 

Boy  Scout’sYTent;  size5|X7Ft.  best  qual- 
ity duck  complete  with  poles  - - $5.00 

Wall  Tent  size  7 X 7|Ft.  10  oz.  white  du-k 
complete  -------  $12*75 

Other  size  Tents  at  equally  low  prices. 
New  Folding  Army  Cot  like  illustration 
$4.50 

Camp  Wash  Basin  with  stand  complete 

$1.50 

Folding  Camp  Chair  - - $1.25 

Folding  Camp  Stool  - - .55 

New,  genuine  O.  D.  Army  wool  blanket 
$5.95 

Guaranteed  1 00%  all  wool;  size  60  X 84  inches 
New  O.  D.  Army  Khaki  Breeches  double 
seat  re-enforced  - - - -.$2.75 

Write  for  complete  catalog  containing 
everything  for  the  Camper. 

Money  Refunded  if  not  Satisfied 


CAMPING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

250  Market  St.,  Dept.  C Newark,  N.  J. 


Camp  Out ! Live  AMans 
Life  Out  Of 
Doors. 


Enjoy  the  delights  of  camping,  the  starry 
nights,  the  lazy  summer  days,  the  gentle 
breezes  soughing  through  the  pines.  It 
can  be  done  comfortably  and  cheaply.  Let 
us  show  you  bow.  We  know  the  game  and 
can  save  you  time,  money  and  trouble  on 


TENTS  and 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 

Why  not  take  your  family  along  and  enjoy 
every  minute  of  your  outing.  We  have  re- 
duced the  prices  of  our  Tents  and  Camping 
goods  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase. Order  early  as  the  demand  this 
year  is  going  to  be  unprecedented. 

Send  for  our  Catalog.  It  is  a complete 
camper’s  guide. 

It’s  free,  ask  for  Catalog  619 


GeoBCarpeN’ter*  e<>. 


Tent  maker*  for  eighty  year*. 

440  No.  Wells  Street  Chicago,  HI. 


DILLON’S  “DAN”  MANGE 
OINTMENT  IS  NOT  A 
PATENT  MEDICINE 


But  is  a mange  treatment  developed  by  a shooting  dog 
owner  and  breeder  that  has  not  failed  in  the  most 
obstinate  cases  in  his  own  kennels.  A treatment  for 
the  average  size  setter  or  pointer  will  be  mailed  with 
full  directions  for  use  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  $1.50. 
You  are  the  judge  of  results,  money  back  if  It  fails  to 
do  the  work.  When  ordering  give  size  of  dog,  whether 
long  or  short  haired. 

O.  L.  DILLON.  Jr. 

301  Davis  Ave.  Blythevllle,  Ark. 


A COM  Bl  NATION  ROD  AN  D 
REEL  Will!  FIN  FOR  I2:s  INCHES 

SETTING  UNJOINTED.  MAKES  LONG 

POLE 0 ]/  CASTS  STURDY.  COMPACT  SEND 

^ FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

> 2 THE  AMERICAN  DISPLAY  CO.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
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center  of  the  pool.  It  did  not  once  show 
itself  but  ran  deep,  with  the  line  cutting 
the  water  like  a vibrating  saw,  while  the 
reel  clicked  petulantly. 

Once  when  trying  to  check  it  I felt 
its  weight,  but  not  until  it  paused  and  1 
again  tried  to  head  it  up  stream  and 
found  it  as  immovable  as  a stump,  did 
realize  that  at  last  I had  hooked!  my 
big  trout.  My  heart  gave  an  exulting 
leap.  This  was  the  first  trout  I had 
ever  hooked  that  was  too  large  for  me 
to  control,  as  I found  with  all  the  pres- 
sure I cared  to  put  on  the  line  I could 
not  move  it  an  inch.  I then  cast  my  eye 
over  the  pool  and  saw  I had  a fairly 
smooth  sheet  of  water  in  which  to  play 
it.  I had  always  thought  that  if  ever 
I hooked  a big  trout,  owing  to  the  ex- 
citement and  my  lack  of  experience  in 
handling  big  fish,  it  would  surely  get 
away  from  me.  But  strange  to  say,  I 
now  felt  confident  that  I could  play  it 
to  a successful  conclusion. 


GAVE-OUT  line  as  it  again  started 

down  stream  at  its  steady,  grinding 

pace  and1  thought  with  a feeling  of 
triumph  of  my  companion  up  stream. 

There  had  been  a contention  be- 
tween us  as  to  which  had  caught  the 
larger  trout.  He  claimed  to  have 
caught  one  nineteen  inches  long,  while 
my  largest  was  not  over  eighteen.  I 
claimed,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
length  mine  weighed  more;  while  he 
claimed  that  in  spite  of  the  weight  his 
was  longer.  And  there  the  matter 
rested. 

But  now  in  my  imagination  I had  the 
present  trout  landed,  and  could  see  it 
stretched  out  on  the  bank  in  all  its 
glorified  length  and  "o'eauty,  while  I pic- 
tured to  myself  the  look  of  despair  and 
amazement  on  my  companion’s  face 
when  I would  show  him  the  largest 
trout  that  ever  had  been  or  more  than 
likely  ever  would  be  caught  in  that 
stream — one  that  would  forever  settle 
the  dispute  between  us  and  put  the 
laurel  wreath  of  victory  on  my  brow. 

But  in  the  hour  of  triumph  I was  to 
know  the  bitterness  of  defeat;  my  reel 
suddenly  ceased  to  click  and  several 
heavy  tugs  at  the  line  told  me  that  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  I had  a back 
lash.  In  an  emergency  of  this  kind  I 
knew  I had  to  act  quickly,  and  so  in  a 
despairing  flurry  of  excitement  I pulled 
frantically  at  the  line,  but  found  it  in 
a hopeless  tangle.  Then  I tried  again 
to  head  the  trout  up  stream,  but  soon 
desisted  as  I saw  the  only  result  would 
be  a broken  line  and  a lost  fish;  and 
then,  as  my  last  resort,  I bethought  me 
of  lengthening  the  line  by  moving  down 
stream,  but  the  steep  ridge,  encased  in  a 
ledge  of  rock,  on  one  side,  and  a fallen 
tree,  its  body  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
briers  and  its  bony,  antlered  top  reach- 
ing out  into  the  water,  on  the  other, 
made  this  impossible.  There  was  now 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  hold 
the  rod  and  wait  for  the  trout  to  free 
itself, — one  of  the  most  excruciating 
ordeals  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
fisherman, — which  it  did  in  quick  order 
by  breaking  the  snell  of  the  hook. 
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Thus  suddenly  bereft  of  all  my  great 
expectations,  as  I reeled  in  my  limp  and 
sagging  line  I knew  exactly  how  Napo- 
leon felt  at  Waterloo  or  Lee  at  Gettys- 
burg. Having  a strong  line  and  the 
trout  well  hooked,  all  the  chances  were 
in  favor  of  my  making  a successful 
landing,  and  why  then,  I asked  myself, 
did  this  accident  happen  at  the  very 
moment  when,  after  so  many  years  of 
waiting,  I had  at  last  hooked  my  big 
trout?  Then  suddenly  it  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  my  friend  had  used  the 
reel  only  a few  days  before  and  all  my 
bad  luck  was  due  to  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  wound  the  line. 
While  there  was  some  consolation  in 
knowing  that  the  loss  of  the  fish  was 
not  due  to  my  own  wretched  inefficiency, 
and  while  if  you  have  anything  disa- 
greeable to  say  about  a man,  you  can  al- 
ways talk  more  effectively  behind  his 
back  than  to  his  face,— the  reaction  not 
being  nearly  so  dangerous, — neverthe- 
less if  he  had  b'een  there  in  person  he 
would  have  received  a tongue-lashing 
that  would  have  been  a disgrace  to  the 
English  language.  And  then  he  added 
insult  to  injury  when  later  I joined  him 
up  stream  and  with  a sore  and  bitter 
heart  was  telling  him  my  tale  of  woe, 
as  he,  with  a smile — a wicked  smile  it 
seemed  to  me — produced  a twenty  inch 
trout  he  had  just  caught. 

My  defeat  and  mortification  were  now 
complete. 

AS  it  'was  now  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  hope  that  I would  ever  have 
a chance  at  another  big  trout,  I 
ceased  to  specialize  along  that  line,  but 
contented  myself  by  taking  whatsoever 
luck  brought  me  in  the  way  of  fish  re- 
gardless of  their  size.  But  the  very 
next  year  the  unexpected  happened. 
One  afternoon  I came  back  to  a pool 
that  I had  fished  earlier  in  the  day 
without  a strike.  It  was  a favorite  ipool 
of  mine  and  of  alluring  possibilities,  but 
from  which  I had  never  taken  any 
other  than*  moderately  sized  trout.  So 
uniformly  bad  had  been  my  luck  on 
that  day  that  when  I made  my  first  cast 
in  this  pool  that  afternoon  I did  not  so 
much  as  anticipate  a strike,  and  there- 
fore was  taken  completely  by  surprise 
when  a huge  trout  suddenly  floated  up 
like  a shadow  from  the  depths  of  the 
pool,  snatched  my  minnow,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. Its  sudden  appearance,  to- 
gether with  the  shadowy  outline  I had 
of  its  enormous  size,  entirely  unnerved 
me;  but  I had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  strike  before  it  was  too  late,  and  then 
becoming  more  composed  played  it  with 
all  the  skill  I could  command.  A smooth 
sheet  of  water  without  an  obstruction 
of  any  kind  and  a low  grassy  bank, 
met  all  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
pool  in  which  to  play  it.  And  so,  with 
all  the  chances  in  my  favor,  after  a 
gladiatorial  fight  for  probably  half  an 
hour,  I had  the  trout  safely  landed,  and 
all  the  piscatorial  longings  of  my  soul 
were  at  last  satisfied. 


You  Cant  Beat  It! 

Upstream  at  dawn  to  favorite 
fishing  grounds — off  for  a cool 
ride  in  the  mid-day  heat — aw  / 
to  a neighboring  resort  for  an 
evening’s  pleasure!  Tt’s  all  fun 
without  a stroke  of  oar-work, 
when  your  row-boat  or  canoe  is 
Evinrude-powered. 

What  vacation  equipment  can  com- 
pare with  this  husky  little  motor  for 
sport,  for  service  or  for  low  cost? 
$10  a year  is  all  you  pay  for  an  Evin- 
rude,  dividing  its  price  by  its  life. 
And  only  a penny  a mile  for  “gas” 
and  oil.  No  wonder  120,000  Evin- 
ruders  agree  “you  can’t  beat  it.” 

Ask  your  sporting  goods  or  hardware 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Evinrude.  Or 
send  for  catalog. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 
437  Evinrude  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


2 Hone  Power 
Automatic  Reverse 
Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto 


Distributors: 

69  Cortland  St. 
New  Tort.  N.  T. 
214  State  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

449  Market  St. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 
211  Morrison  St. 
Portland.  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 


. PETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 

IQ^— — ■■  i — mmnmf , 


THE  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder.  LL.D.  Well  illus- 
trated condensed  account  of  the  principal  game 
fishes  of  the  world.  Large  Svo.  Handsomely 
bound.  $5.00  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Forest  & Stream  Book  Dept,,  9 E.  40  St.,  N.Y.C. 


World’s 

Finest 


5iim£r-5leich 

BINOCULAR 


Now  at 
Cut  Price 


Save^l^O  on  this  genuine  6x30  Ultra  Luminous  Tamer- 
Reich  Naval  Day  and  Ni^ht  Prism  Binocular  while  this 
special  limited  stock  lasts.  Here  is  a truly  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  get  a pair  of  these  world-famous  Binoculars 
at  a tremendous  cut  in  price.  Every  pair  brand  new- 
direct  from  factory. 

Genuine  Turner- Reich  Prism  Binoculars,  manufactured  by 
the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Six  power.  Standard  everywhere  for  their  mechan- 
ical perfection  and  precision.  Meet  the  severe  requirements 
of  U.  S.  Navy  and  British  War  Department.  Thirty  milli- 
meter objective  admits  50  per  cent  more  light  to  the 
eye.  Individual  pupilary  adjustments  make  them  suitable 
for  any  eyes.  Revolving  light  screens  in  eye  piece  for  fog, 
mist,  sun.  Write  today  before  this  great  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Regular  Price  $65.  $^||  75 
Special  Cut  Price  Now 

The  only  Prism  Binocular  having  a field  of  vision  of  140 
yards  at  1,000  yards  distance.  Furnished  complete  with 
handsome  brown  solid  leather  case*  straps  for  both 
Binocular  and  case.  You  can  find  no  better  Binocular. 
Remember,  these  are  brand  new  and  backed.by  the  Turner- 
Reich  guarantee. 

Send  Your  Order  NOW 

Write  today  before  this  amazing  bargain  is  withdrawn. 
Send  name,  address  and  P.O.  or  express  Money  Order  for  only 
$34.75.  (We  pay  war  tax.)  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  if  these  Binoculars  are  not  exactly  as  represented. 

DAUID  STRONG  COMPANY 

Dept.  V- 46  *'Same  Management  Since  1885’*  CHICAGO 


DAVID  STRONG  COMPANY,  Dept.  V-4€v  Chicago 

Enclosed  is  Money  Order  for  634.75,  for  which  please  send 
me  Turner-Reich  Binocular  with  case  and  straps.  If  I am 
not  entirely  satisfied  I may  return  it  and  you  will  refund 
money  in  full. 

Name 


Street .. 


City  . 


NOTE— Readers  of  this  magazine  can  order  Binoculars  rbOFe  de- 
scribed in  perfect  confidence.  The  Publisher's  Guarantee,  aa  well  as 
that  of  David  Strong  Company,  protects  yon  absolutely  against  risk. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24.  1912 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly  at  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  York  [ 

County  of  New  York  j ss- : 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
J.  T.  Wood,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 443,  Postal  Laws  and'  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co., 
9 East  40th  St.,  N.'  Y.  City. 

Editor,  William  Bruette,  9 East  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Managing  Editor,  William  Bruette,  9 East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Business  Manager,  oj.  T.  Wood,  9 East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  9 East  40th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; William  Bruette,  9 East  40th  St., 
N'ew  York,  N.  Y. ; C.  A.  Reed,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; Norwood  Johnson,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; George  Bird  Grinnell,  238  E.  15th  St.,  New' 
York,  N.  Y. ; Jay  Hall,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 

and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonis, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 

are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given ; also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  WOOD,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  March,  1921. 

[Seal]  JEANNE  VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 


GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FISHES  (2  vols.). 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Recognized  the  I 
world  over  as  a most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
great  work,  published  in  two  cloth  bound  vol- 
umes of  more  than  600  pages  each,  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  is  invaluable  to 
anyone  interested  in  fish  or  fishing.  It  de- 
scribes the  different  species  of  fish  in  a man- 
ner that  enables  you  to  identify  them.  It  tells 
of  their  life  and  habits:  how,  when  and  where 
different  species  are  caught.  . . . How  fish 

breathe,  smell,  taste  and  talk.  It  treats  on 
migratory  fish,  colors  of  fish,  food  value  of  fish, 
the  mythology  of  fishes;  mermaid,  monkfish, 
bishop-fish,  sea-serpents,  etc.  Its  description  of 
popular  fishes  includes  trout,  flounder,  catfish, 
perch,  bass,  swordfish,  eel,  galing,  blackfish, 
sand-darter,  mullet,  mackerel,  herring,  king- 
fish,  halibut  and  other  species;  pond-skippers, 
cave-fish,  file-fish,  trigger-fish,  headlight-fish, 
trunk-fish  and  other  species  of  freak  fish  too 
. numerous  to  mention  are  fully  described. 
Packed  ready  for  shipment  these  two  volumes 
weigh  ten  pounds.  Price,  delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  $12.00.  Canadian 
orders  subject  to  extra  shipping  charge  and 
custom  fee. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (BOOK  DEPT.), 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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COOKS 

ROASTS 

BAKES 

BROILS 

All  at 


WICK 


ODOR 


Noiseless 


NO 
SOOT 
The  Hottest  Fire 
Known  for  Cooking 
Best  stove  ever  invented  for  Camping,  Touring, 
Summer  Homes,  Cottages,  Yachting.  Does  not 
need  level  ground;  wind  or  rain  cannot  effect  the 
steady  flame.  Enclosed  fuel-saver  top  of  the 


Little  Wonder  Oil  Stove 

utilizes  all  of  the  heat  instead  of  wasting  80%  of 
it  up  around  the  sides  of  kettles.  And  it  is 
ODORLESS,  NOISELESS  and  DANGERLESS. 
Burns  90%  air  and  10%  oil;  one  burner  and  one 
gallon  of  oil  does  the  work  of  6 burners  and  10  to  12 
gallons  in  any  other  oil  stove.  Cooks  fast  or  slow, 
as  desired;  volume  of  heat  regulated  at  will  by 
forced  air  feed.  Size  14-in.  x 16-in.  x 16-in ; weight 
30  lbs;  compact  and  handy  to  carry;  pack  utensils 
and  food  in  oven.  Simple  of  operation,  solidly 
and  durably  constructed.  Price  $17.50  f.  o.  b. 
Factory.  Buy  direct  from  the  makers  and  save 
middlemen’s  profits.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
catalog  free.  Write  forit,  or  send  check  or  money 

order  direct 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Little  Wonder  Stove  Co. 


17241  GABLE  AVE. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


RUSSELL? 

“NEVER  LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


No  single  achievement  of  my  life  ever 
gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  catching 
this  fish,  and  when  I showed  it  on  the 
streets  that  evening  I felt  so  proud  and 
self-conscious  that  I could  not  keep  my 
face  straight.  For  once  I was  the 
center  of  attraction,  and  had  to  stand 
sponsor  for  a number  of  questions,  but 
some  of  the  knowing  ones  who  gathered 
about  me,  wisely  shook  their  heads  and 
would  not  believe  a word  I said  to  them. 
In  spite  of  the  doubting  ones,  however, 
it  was  the  largest  hook-caught  fish  that 
had  ever  been  brought  to  town.  It 
measured  twenty-three  and  a half  inches. 


SINKERS 

(continued  from  page  259) 

A FEW  years  ago,  leads  became 
rather  an  expensive  proposition 
to  me,  as  I really  think  that  I was 
the  champion  back-lasher  of  the  Jersey 
Coast.  The  ordinary  pyramid  or  con- 
ical sinker  seemed  easily  made,  so  I 
gave  up  the  idea  of  purchasing  them. 
A plumber  friend  of  mine  supplied  all 
the  lead  I needed  and  I cast  my  own 
sinkers.  I used  a shallow  box,  about 
the  siize  of  a cigar  box,  and  filled  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  moistened  to  a 
paste. 

For  a model  one  may  use  the  regular 
sinker  nicely  shaved  so  as  to  obtain 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  edges.  Press 
this  down  to  the  head  and  make  as  many 
impressions  as  the  box  will  hold.  For 
the  eyes  one  may  use  copper  or  brass 
wire,  bent  like  an  inverted  “U”  and 
suspended  in  the  holes.  Pour  the  lead  in 
flush  to  the  surface  of  the  plaster  and 
let  cool.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  re- 
membered— be  sure  the  plaster  of  Paris 
is  thoroughly  dry  before  pouring  the 
lead,  otherwise  there  will  be  an  explo- 
sion. 

For  fresh  water — sinkers  galore; 
from  the  tiny  split  shot  to  the  heavier 
weights  for  casting  and  bottom  fishing. 
Ease  of  attachment  or  detachment,  non- 
fouling and  casting  properties  are 
looked  to.  For  attaching,  the  adjusta- 
ble ringed  sinker  (15),  with  the  split 
rings  at  the  ends  and  the  Rangeley 
sinkers  (16),  with  the  ends  folding 
over  the  lines,  are  popular  articles. 
For  casting  — the  dipsey,  the  Cone 
sinker  (17)  (shaped  like  a tournament 
plug) , 'and  the  various  round  or  egg- 
shaped  weights,  with  holes  running 
through  them  from  end  to  end,  are  used'. 
For  light  weights — just  enough  to  sink 
a line — the  split  shot  of  various  sizes, 
sheet  lead  and  coil  or  “Worm”  sinkers 
(18)  find  their  way  into  the  kit.  The 
latter  is  a good  trick — simply  a coil  of 
lead  -wire  through  which  the  line  may 
be  run — through  a whole  length,  or  it 
may  be  cut  into  sections  to  just  the 
weight  one  wants.  Then  there  is  the 
little  “Mackinac”  sinker  (19)  shapqd 
like  a bullet;  lit  opens  and  closes  on  a 
brass-threaded  pivot — run  line  through 
and  screw  together  for  whatever  depth 
decided  upon.  There  are  dozens  more, 
each  one  constructed  for  a certain  pur- 
pose and  each  one  embodying  certain 
principles. 

The  largest  sinker,  and  for  the  queer- 
est rig  I ever  heard  of,  I saw  recently, 
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in  a cut  advertising  it,  in  the  back 
pages  of  an  out  of  doors  magazine.  It 
was  apparently  a foot  square  and  si* 
inches  thick — must  have  weighed  a ton. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  for  one  to  row 
out  some  distance  from  shore  and  lower 
the  weight  to  the  bottom;  through  a 
pulley,  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  hunk  of 
lead;  the  line  runs  to  shore.  There  a 
post  is  driven,  provided  wiith  a pulley- 
wheel  and  crank;  with  a line  from 
crank-wheel  down  to  lead  and  back. 

To  work  this  contrivance,  one  appar- 
ently baits  up  the  several  hooks,  at- 
near  the  block.  Then  I suppose  one 
tached  at  intervals  to  the  line,  and 
cranks  the  hooks  down  to  the  bottom 
goes  home  and  rests  up  and,  when 
feeling  fit,  returns,  cranks  up  the  fish 
that  may  have,  in  the  meantime,  fast- 
ened themselves  to  the  hooks.  If  some 
of  the  patent  hooks,  “from  which  no 
fish  could  escape”  as  the  advertise- 
ment has  it,  were  used  the  contrivance 
would  be  further  improved. 

NOW  to  hark  back  to  the  surf  (I 
never  can  stay  away  from  it 
very  long,  that’s  sure)  and  to 
surf  sinkers,  etc.  The  most  primitive 
way  to  rig,  though  it  catches  just  as 
many  fish,  is  to  use  just  a single  swivel 
(20).  Other  swivels  for  the  purpose 
are  shown,  the  “three-way”  (21), 
“Yankee”  (22)  swivel,  etc.  This  Yan- 
kee swivel  is  a very  ingenious  little 
trick.  Weight  hangs  straight  down  on 
the  cast;  when  a fish  is  hooked,  the 
arm  to  which  the  hook  is  attached  re- 
volves 'about  the  center  and  takes  its 
place  below  so  that  the  pull  is  along  a 
straight  line  at  all  times. 

Another  three-way  contrivance  is 
what  is  called  the  “Catalina”  swivel, 
and  its  chief  point  is  that  the  line  is 
attached  in  such  a manner  that  it  will 
not  break  at  the  knot.  The  illustration 
(23)  shows  how  the  strain  on  the  line 
is  gradually  absorbed  in  the  spiral. 
The  line  is  wound  into  the  groove  and 
tied  at  the  bottom  as  shown. 

The  “Fish  Finder”  rig  (24)  is  so  well 
known  that  it  needs  little  explanation; 
in  its  simplest  form  it  is  merely  a small 
bone  or  metal  ring  attached  to  a bit  of 
line  to  which  the  sinker  is  fastened. 
The  line  from  thq  rod  is  run  through 
the  ring  and  is  attached  to  the  hook. 
In  order  to  keep  the  ring  from  running 
down  over  the  hook  the  line  is  made 
fast  to  a piece  of  raw-hide  (25).  This 
method  of  attaching  the  hook  to  the 
line  also  keeps  the  knot  from  chafing 
Wy  the  sand.  A more  elaborate  “finder” 
such  as  is  usually  found  at  the  dealers, 
consists  of  an  adamant,  agate  or  pearl 
ring,  swivel  and  connector  (26). 

I make  up  all  my  rawhide  loops  with 
a swivel  and  snap  attachment,  so  that 
leaders  may  be  changed  in  a hurry  or 
various  sized  hooks  snapped  on  quick- 
ly— this  snap  and  swivel  saves  lots  of 
cut  lines  in  re-rigging. 

Oh,  yea,  I was  going  to  mention  why 
I liked  a certain  sinker,  the  triangular 
one  with  the  long  post  and  ring  (27). 
Well,  it  serves  as  a sinker  and  fish 
finder  all  in  one.  Run  the  line  through 
the  ring  and  there  you  are.  The  line 
may  be  run  through  the  ring  on  the 


You’ll  Not  Worry  About  Weeds  When  Fishing  If  You  Use  the  Famous 

Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hook 

The  Only  Open  Weedless  Hook  That’s  Really  Weedless 

Tackle  can’t  be  tangled  up  in  rushes,  lily  pads  or  weed  beds  because  The  Stanley 
Perfection  Weedless  Hook  is  so  constructed  that  it  assures  an  unobstructed  barb 
for  the  strike  of  the  fish  and  fully  protects  the  point  of  the  hook  against  entangle- 
ment of  weeds,  etc.,  when  casting  or  trolling.  It  is  the  only  open  Weedless  Hook 
of  proved  merit  as  testified  to  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  fishermen. 

THE  STANLEY  HOOK 
Once  Used  Always  Used 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  fishing  at  its  best, 
to  catch  the  Bass,  Pike  and  other 
Game  Fish  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  there  is  only  one  hook  can  give 
you  this  pleasure — The  Stanley  Per- 
fection Weedless  Hook. 

No  'tW  With  weight  and 
TT  nickel-plated  spoon. 

A great  under  water  hook;  with 

pork  rind  strip 40c 

Same  hook  without  weight,  35c 

STANLEY  PERFECTION  WEEDLESS 
HOOK  CATCHES  THE  FISH 

No  fiO  Frog  Tandem 

l'lO.  uw  with  spoon.  Bait 
with  frog  always  belly  down. 

When  fish  strikes,  set  hook 
at  once.  Don’t  wait.  A 
great  killer  for  short  biters. 

For  under  water  fishing. 

The  nickel  plated  spoon 

always  revolves 50c 

Samehook  withoutspoon,45c 

The  Stanley  Perfection  Open  Weedless  Hook  in  17  styles  at  prices  from  30c  to 
75c.'  Every  Hook  Guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Insist  upon  the 
Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hook  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  Money  Order. 

Write  Us  for  Free  Illustrated  Price  List 

WM.  STANLEY  & CO.,  1217  E.  55th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No.  3W. 
Spoon  & 
Weight  . . 40c 
Without  Wt. . . 
35c 


No.  60.  Frog 
Tandem  with 
Spoon  . - . 50c 
Without  Spoon,  45c 


And  the  trailer  has 

Mud  Guards 

No-Straln  Spring  Draw-Bar 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 
Tall  Lamp,  Etc. 

Superior  Construction 
Throughout 


What  better  treat  for  the  family  than  trailer  camp  life?  It’s  eco- 
nomical, yet  most  invigorating,  comfortable  and  sporty.  It’s  real  life. 

The  UNION  TRAILER  CAMP  goes  anywhere,  anytime,  with 
any  car,  at  any  speed.  Tent,  frame,  etc.,  may  be  quickly  detached  to 
use  trailer  for  general  trucking  purposes  around  home. 

We  also  manufacture  a low-priced  two  passenger  trailer  camp  for  roadsters. 
Write  for  interesting  literature. 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS,  320  Charles  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGFIELD  MAUSER  RIFLE 


With  German  rifle  action  and  U.  S.  stock  and  baiTel, 
using  the  U.  S.  Army  cartridge  cal.  30,  Model  1906 
2000  yard  sight,  8 lbs  Refinished.  Price  $16.50.  Ball 
cartridges  only  $3.50  per  100. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons.  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Book  on  German  Manser  Army 
rifle  with  many  illustrations  and 
interesting  facts  of  this  famous 
gun.  Every  veteran  should  have 

one.  Price  mailed,  $1.00. 

15  acres  army  goods.  Large 
illustrated  cyclopedia  reference 
catalog  -400  pages --issue  1920 
mailed  60c.  Established  1866. 

New  Circular  lOc. 
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The  Thrill  of  the  First  Cast 

'Way  up  m the  woods  oi  Maine  are  lakes,  rivers 
and  pools  filled  with  trout  and  bass  to  test 
your  skill.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  better 
fishing. 

And  here  s camping,  hunting  canoeing  and  mountain 
climbing  in  this  ‘Playground  o»  the  Nation.  Easily 
accessible;  a night’s  ride  from  Boston.  Camps  are  in 
order,  with  trained  euides,  whose  cooking  is  a revela- 
tion. 

Send  iO  cents  lor  “ in  the  Maine  Woods,  tt)2i, 
containing  colored  maps  and  routes,  also  details 
as  lo  camps,  rates,  guides — in,  short  all  one 
wishes  <o  know. 


Write  Vacation  Bureau,  Dept.  J Bangor  & Srooo- 
took  R.  R.,  Bangoi , Mo. 


A 


G.  M. 

G«i«ral  Puaengei 
Bancor,  Ma. 


HOUGHTON 

AgMlt 


ALL  the  old  charm 
. of  th  ese  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPP1NCOTT  COMPANY 

(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  - AMERICAN  PLAN  - ALWAYS  OPEN 


Burlington  ftotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 

$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 

HOMELIKE  CLEAN  SAFE 

Staples  Ranch,  Story,  Wyo. 

The  Garden  Spot  of  the  Big  Horns 

The  values  of  recreation  are  four — physical 
mental,  social  and  moral.  Get  your  recrea- 
tion at  our  ranch — located  between  North  and 
South  Piney  Rivers  in  the  midst  of  historical 
battle  country.  Ranch  house  has  all  modern 
conveniences.  A postal  card  will  bring  a book- 
let from  Herbert  G.  Staples,  Story,  Wyoming. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Ishawooa,  Wyoming  via  Cody 
Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


BR-R-R0WN  TROUT!! 


“On  return  last  week  from  my  hotel,  the  Graham,  at 
Prattsville.  N.  Y.,  I brought  back  two  German  Brown 
Trout,  each  over  two  pounds.  This  was  good  halt  and 
a party  of  six  were  booked  on  It  for  the  coming  week- 
six  weeks  ahead  of  our  regular  opening.  Yes,  wo  (loop 
in  tents  or  in  the  hotel  proper. 

“I  can  tell  you  more  about  this  If  you  will  ask 
me  to.” 

CHAS.  I.  MOREY. 


46  Bank  Street Newark,  N.  J. 

EUSTIS,  Lake  Co.,  Florida 


Visiting  sportsmen  have  advised  us  to  tell  more  Peopla 
of  the  wonderful  fishing  and  hunting  here.  Also  de- 
lightful climate  and  other  fin*  conditions  for  real 
home.  Big  mouth  bass  up  to  15  lbs.,  other  species 

also.  Nine  lakes  near  EUSTIS  full  of  fish.  Hunt- 

ing out  in  the  oak  scrub  near  Blackwater  and  Nigger 
Town  Creek,  is  best  in  the  world.  Very  prominent 
sportsmen  come  here.  You  must  loin  them.  Write  me, 
1’U  tell  you  about  it,  and  send  you  a book. 


C.  W.  Williams,  c/o  B’d  of  Trade,  Eustls,  Fla. 


Have  a Summer  Home  with  Bath  and  all  other 
conveniences  on  a private  island  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  right  in  the  fishing  district.  Have 
rowboats  and  motor  boat  accommodations.  Have 
three  spare  rooms,  could  accommodate  gentlemen 
for  any  length  of  time  throughout  the  summer, 
with  board.  Make  reservations  early  to  secure  ac- 
commodations. Full  particulars  given  in  answer. 
References  exchanged. 


Address  “St.  Lawrence,” 

Care  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York  City 


Best  Bass  Fishing 

Androscoggin  Lake 

Ttn»B.  LILLIAN  3.  LINCOLN  WAYNE,  ME. 
For  further  Resort  Announcements  See  P.  242 


ordinary  pyramid,  of  course,  but  the 
ring  is  usually  of  such  small  wire  that 
the  line  is  soon  cut  and,  lying  so  near 
the  sinker,  the  sand  is  apt  to  bury  it 
and  the  line  will  not  render  properly, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  in  the  “finder”  rig. 
But,  as  I say,  these  ideas  as  to  rigging 
are  merely  ideas  and  crochets  after  all, 
something  to  grow  very  wordy  over  but 
really  nothing  to  get  wildly  excited 
about,  as  the  old  “three-way”  gets  ’em 
just  as  well.  A.  F.  Westervelt. 


A BUILDER  OF  CANOES 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  265) 
gess,  of  Boston,  and  the  “Vim"  for  H. 
Matt  Ohlmeyer,  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Canoe  Club,  New  York  City.  These 
two  canoes,  built  in  1906,  are  still  in 
every  respect  as  good  as  new  and  are 
wonderful  examples  of  canoe  construc- 
tion. 

The  famous  “Mermaid”,  as  stated, 
was  built  in  1913.  This  canoe  proves 
the  exception  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  perfection  in  art. 

The  “Kabeyun  III”,  an  improvement 
on  the  “Damosel”,  was  designed  and 
built  by  Stevens  in  1915  for  Edwin 
Ginn  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  in 
some  respects  may  be  considered  Stev- 
ens’ most  remarkable  design.  In  1916 
he  also  designed  and  built  the  “Nymph” 
for  H.  H.  Davis  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  last  canoe  to  go  out  of  Stevens’ 
shop  is  the  “Doris  III”,  a radical  de- 
parture of  cruising  type  and  built  in 
1918  for  Mr.  Yngve  Froling  of  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 

Stevens  came  from  a family  of 
craftsmen  and  inherited  their  inge- 
nuity and  aesthetic  intelligence.  As  a 
boat  and  canoe  artisan,  he  is  unex- 
celled. With  his  inherent  talent  for 
design  and  a remarkable  gift  for  con- 
struction, he  has  developed  a kind  of 
small  sailing  craft  of  a singularly  su- 
perior type,  which  reflects  the  genius 
of  the  man. 

Of  modest  and  quiet  manner,  he 
possesses  a fine  personality  and  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  worth.  Having 
lived  a clean  life,  he  has  set  an  example 
for  others  and  today,  though  having 
reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he  appears 
to  be  not  much  over  fifty. 

Stevens’  family  consists  of  his  wife, 
a woman  of  wonderful  sympathy,  also 
a son  and  daughter.  The  son  holds  a 
responsible  business  position  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  the  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Captain  James  Barr,  well-known  yacht 
captain  and  racing  expert. 

THE  CROCODILES 
OF  MALAYSIA 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  257) 
had  concluded  that  the  crocodile  would 
wait  until  after  dark  and  then  take  the 
bait,  for  it  seemed  so  very  patient  and 
quiet.  Much  to  my  surprise  and  with 
apparently  no  preparation,  the  fore  part 
of  the  crocodile’s  body  quickly  rose 
from  the  water  without  a splash;  the 
strong  and  sharply  armored  jaws 
opened,  and  closed  on  the  monkey’s 
body.  Everything  except  the  buoy  sud- 
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denly  disappeared  beneath  the  silent 
river.  And  then  I realized  how  men, 
and  animals  by  scores,  had  been  quietly 
pulled  down  and  drowned  in  exactly  the 
same  manner. 

VERY  little  more  could  be  learned 
about  the  actions  of  the  crocodile 
before  dark.  After  having  held 
its  prey  under  water  for  several  min- 
utes the  captor  arose  to  breathe,  just 
the  tip  of  its  nostrils  showing  above  the 
surface;  then  it  went  down.  After  sev- 
eral minutes  we  knew  that  it  was  mak- 
ing its  way  up  stream,  for  the  buoy  was 
moving  in  that  direction.  When  it  had 
gone  some  distance  it  came  to  the  sur- 
face and  thereafter  swam  partly  ex- 
posed, towing  the  buoy  and  rope  by  the 
bait  which  it  gripped  in  its  long  jaws. 

Acting  as  if  undecided  what  to  do 
with  its  victim  it  turned  and  proceeded 
down  stream  and  again  reversed  its  di- 
rection. By  this  time  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  dark  green  foliage  in  the  twilight 
had  almost  obliterated  everything,  near 
the  surface  of  the  river,  from  view.  In 
a small  canoe  we  paddled  up  the  river 
a short  distance  trying  to  see  where 
our  game  had  gone,  but  it  was  too  dark. 

Early  in  the  morning  I set  out  with 
two  Malays  to  find  the  crocodile.  First 
we  paddled  up  the  river  looking  under 
the  overhanging  nipa  palms  and  among 
the  mangroves  with  their  mud  covered 
roots;  then  out  of  the  river  along  the 
sandy  beach.  We  hunted  along  the 
shore  for  some  distance  north  of  the 
river  and  then  I returned  to  camp,  but 
sent  two  Malays  south  along  the  shore 
in  a canoe  and  told  them  to  look  in  all 
the  little  coves  and  streamlets  for  the 
buoy.  An  hour  or  so  later  they  re- 
turned with  the  buoy,  hook  and  line. 
They  had  seen  the  place  on  the  sandy 
beach  at  the  edge  of  the  coral  reef 
where  the  crocodile  had  dragged  the  body 
of  the  monkey  out  of  the  water.  Bits 
of  the  rattan  which  attached  the  mon- 
key to  the  hook  were  strewn  on  the  sand 
and  by  the  marks  left  on  the  beach  it 
was  easy  for  the  Malays  to  picture  what 
had  happened.  All  the  fastenings  had 
been  broken,  the  bait  devoured,  the  hook 
and  line  left  on  the  shore.  The  croco- 
dile had  eluded  us.  We  were  surprised 
but  not  discouraged. 

Later  afternoon  found  the  body  of 
another  monkey  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  crocodile.  The  crocodile  did  not  dis- 
appoint us  in  this  respect,  for  he  came 
and  took  the  bait  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  This  time  we  had  put  the 
hook  inside  the  bait,  hoping  that  it 
would  be  overlooked  and  swallowed. 

Again  we  spent  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  hunting  for  the  buoy  which 
we  expected  would  be  attached  to  our 
prize.  We  hunted  in  two  parties  from 
daybreak  until  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  but  found  no  trace  of  the  buoy, 
hook  or  line. 

LATER  the  same  morning  one  of  my 
natives  told  me  that  a crocodile 
could  be  seen  out  in  the  sea,  some 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Having  failed  to 
catch  the  animal  I was  after  with  hook 
and  line  and  having  lost  the  hook  and 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


TEMAGAMI 


Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Temagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country — A real  North,  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest^-1502  lakes,  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches.  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  Booklets. 
MISS  E.  ORR,  250  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
read;  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  oo  the  largest  lake 
In  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace;  lounging 
room  and  all  Improvements.  Write  for  particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 

Long  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondacks 

Why  go  to  Maine  or  Canada  when  I can  give 
you  good  hunting  and  fishing  300  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City?  Lake,  Rainbow  and  Brook  Trout, 
Bass,  Pickerel  and  Muskalonge,  May  1st  to 
Aug.  31st.  Deer,  Oct  1st  to  Nov.  15.  Guides 
on  application.  $23.00  per  week  and  up.  All  in- 
quiries cheerfully  answered. 

FRANK  PLUMLEY’S  CAMPS 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMPS 

Trout  and  salmon  fishing;  bear,  moose,  part- 
ridge hunting  in  season.  Canoes,  boats  and 
guides  furnished.  Special  accommodations 
for  guests  who  wish  to  camp  outdoors.  Rates 
for  hotel  or  outdoor  camping,  $21  weekly 
and  up. 

HARRY  H.  HALL,  Bear  Mountain  Camps, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Fatten,  Maine 


Northern  New  Hampshire 

Trout  and  Salmon 

Fishing  May  1 to  Sept.  30.  Log  camps  away 
from  the  crowd;  “good  eats’’,  dean  beds;  good 
road;  best  of  fishing.  Hunting  Oct.  1 to  Dec.  15. 
Deer  and  bear.  Bring  the  wife  along.  Near  the 
Canadian  Border.  Write  for  information  and 
rates. 

ARTHUR  L.  VARNEY,  Registered  Guide, 
Pittsburg,  N.  H. 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPC 
FOREST  AND  AVERILL  LAKES 

FISHING— MAY  1st 

Only  Maine  Camps  in  Vermont.  Five  lakes 
and  miles  of  streams.  Quimby  management 
for  twenty-first  season.  Best  sport  in  the 
state.  Square  tailed  trout  and  salmon,  lake 
trout,  loch  leven!  Famous  Aureolas  I Same 
old  lakes,  same  old  guides,  same  excellent 
table  and  comforts.  Good  boats  and  canoes. 
Still  no  black  flies  nor  mosquitoes.  Same  main 
camp  and  twelve  cabins.  Charter  your  cabin 
and  open  fire  now!  Accessible  from  New  York 
and  Boston  by  motor  or  rail;  76  miles  from 
White  Mts. ; 20  miles  from  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

H.  A.  Quimby,  Mgr.,  Averill,  Vt. 


SALMON  FISHING 

Splendidly  situated  Camp  and  about  3 miles  best 
Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  fishing  in  New  Brunswick, 
to  lease  for  season  1921  or  periods  thereof  Camp 
completely  equipped  with  every  camping  comfort. 
Automobile  from  station  to  Camp  in  30  minutes. 
Good  Cooks  and  Guides  available  For  particu- 
lars apply  to 

JAS.  B.  H.  STORER  Bathurst,  N.  B.  Canada 


CARIBOU  DISTRICT  OF  B.  C. 

Moose,  Caribou,  Grizzly,  Moutain  Goat,  Big  Horn, 
finest  trout  fishing.  This  territory  wild  and  virgin,  a 
Sportsman's  Paradise.  Hunting  grounds  two  days  by 
motor  from  main  line  C.  P.  R Arranging  now  for 
fall  parties,  best  of  guides  and  outfits.  If  Interested 
write  me  and  I will  send  you  some  photos  and  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Reference.  C.  P.  R Gen'l.  Tourist  Agent.  Montreal 

E.  S.  KNIGHT  ASHCROFT,  B.  C. 


KED-GE-MA-KOO-GE 

In  the  heart  of  the  Nova  Scotia  wilderness. 
Trout  fishing,  April  through  September;  Moose 
hunting  during  October-November;  Deer  October 
16  to  31st;  bear  and  small  game  all  year  round. 
Rates:  Board  $20  per  week;  Log  Cabins  and  Cot- 
tages $5  to  $15  per  week.  Send  for  our  booklet. 
G.  W.  MILLS,  Kedgemakooge,  Nova  Scotia 


A Country  of  Fisk  and  Same 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Anglei 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  it 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  faking 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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‘ ‘ The  Greatest  Sporting 
Goods  Store  in  the  World  ” 


Two  New 
Tents  for 
Sportsmen 


Hikelite  Tent,  as  shown  above 
— the  lightest,  most  practical  two- 
men  tent  for  canoeists,  hikers, 
hunters  and  fishermen — 5x7x6  feet 
high,  made  of  Tanalite.  Weight 
4%  pounds.  Ground  cloth  sewn  in. 
Price,  $25. 

Marquee  Tent,  8x8x8/^  feet 
high,  made  of  Shelter  Tent  Duck. 
Packed  in  bag — weight  complete, 
with  jointed  poles,  35  pounds. 
Price,  $50. 


Wanderlust  Ruck  Sack,  shown 

above $2.00 

Nessmuck  Pack 4.75 

Canvas  Water  Buckets 80 

Armorsteel  Cooking  Outfit — 

Complete  4 People 11.85 

Arizona  Folding  Camp  Grate  . 

1.05,  1.50 

Combination  Folding  Camp  Grate 

and  Oven 7.00 

Canvas  Duffle  Bags: 

10x24  with  handle 1.90 

12x36  with  handle 2.50 

15x36  with  handle 3.10 

18x36  with  handle 3.80 

Canoe  Rugs,  Braided  Felt, 

18x70  inches 4.50 

Army  & Navy  Combination  Knife — 

2 Blades,  Screw  Driver,  Bottle 
Opener,  Can  Opener,  Leather 
Punch  and  Corkscrew  . . . 3.00 


Abercrombie 
L Fitch  Co* 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 
Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street 
New  York 

“ Where  the  Blazed  Trail 

Crosses  the  Boulevard  ” 


line  I decided  that  I would  try  to  shoot 
one.  The  boys  I had  sent  to  look  for 
the  crocodile  earlier  in  the  morning 
had  said  that  one  of  these  animals  had 
crawled  out  on  the  beach  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  for  they  had  seen  the 
tracks  in  the  sand.  At,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  there  were  some  large  trees 
growing  in  the  water.  Monkeys  some- 
times came  from  the  jungle  and  visited 
these  trees  in  search  of  food.  With  my 
gun  and  binoculars  I crossed  the  river 
in  a canoe  and  walked  along  the  south 
bank  to  the  mouth.  The  crocodile  could 
still  be  seen  some  distance  off  shore 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Climbing  the  tree  nearest  to  the 
place  where  I saw  the  tracks  in  the 
sand,  I hung  my  Winchester  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground  on  a snag  that 
protruded  from  the  trunk,  then  as- 
cended some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
higher  and  seated  myself  in  a crotch. 
With  the  binoculars  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  head  and  most  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  reptile  that  floated  quietly  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  occasionally 
went  down,  sometimes  for  several  min- 
utes. Finally  it  went  down  and  I wait- 
ed and  waited  but  it  did  not  come  up,  so 
I decided  that  it  must  have  gone  away 
swimming  under  water,  when  glancing 
down  towards  the  base  of  the  tree  I saw 
the  crocodile  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  trunk. 

It  was  close  to  the  shore;  only  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head  was  above 
the  water;  the  forelimbs  and  half  the 
body  could  be  seen,  the  rest  was  hidden 
in  the  deeper  and  discolored  water  from 
the  river.  At  first  I was  afraid  to  move 
for  fear  that  the  animal  would  go  away 
before  I could  get  my  rifle.  Carefully 
hanging  my  binoculars  on  a branch, 
and  finding  that  this  apparently  caused 
no  alarm,  I descended  with  the  utmost 
deliberation  to  my  rifle.  To  my  sur- 
prise, instead  of  being  alarmed,  the 
crocodile  came  nearer  the  tree.  It  was 
plain  that  it  considered  me  its  prey. 
With  the  rifle  I climbed  to  my  former 
position,  where  I could  sit  at  ease  in 
the  crotch,  and  sat  watching,  admiring 
the  irregular  pattern  and  somber  col- 
ors, olivaceous-greens,  browns  and 
black  with  yellow  and  creamy  white  be- 
low. The  eye  was  catlike  with  a nar- 
row pupil,  and  two  of  the  lower  front 
teeth  protruded  through  perforations  in 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  clicking  of  the  lever  of  the  rifle 
when  I opened  and  closed  it  did  not  dis- 
turb the  crocodile.  The  bullet  struck  it 
in  the  neck  just  behind  the  head.  I 
had  expected  a great  splashing  but 
there  was  not  even  a quiver.  I saw  the 
animal  begin  to  sink  and  tried  to  get 
down  from  my  perch  in  time  to  pull  it 
out  of  the  water,  but  I was  too  late 
The  shot  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Malays  on  my  boat  and  when  I 
waved  to  them  they  jumped  in  a canoe 
and  came. 

We  prodded  the  bottom  and  drew 
with  a seine,  but  apparently  the  current 
had  carried  my  prize  away,  so  we  hunt- 
ed for  it  in  vain  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. However,  during  the  night  that 
followed  there  was  a hard  storm  and 
to  my  delight  the  waves  caused  thereby 


rolled  the  large  corpse  upon  the  beach; 
a fine  specimen  a little  over  thirteen 
feet  in  length.  In  dissecting  this  speci- 
men I found  in  its  stomach  the  re- 
mains of  the  monkeys  with  which  I had 
baited  the  hook. 


THE  MOOSE  BOOK 

NO  American  game  animal  seems  to 
be  so  little  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  as  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  them  all,  the  moose. 
This  animal  is  constantly  being  repre- 
sented as  rapidly  following  the  buffalo 
on  the  road  to  practical  extinction. 

To  disprove  this,  Samuel  Merrill,  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  gathered  from  official 
sources  all  available  data  regarding  the 
numbers  of  moose  now  to  be  found  in 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada,  and  regarding  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the 
future  of  the  species.  This  he  has  done 
in  the  second  edition  of  “The  Moose 
Book,”  recently  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton & Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  discouraging  tales  of  the  “van- 
ishing moose”  are  vigorously  disputed 
by  the  author  of  the  book.  He  even  in- 
sists that  moose  are  increasing  great- 
ly in  numbers  in  many  portions  of  their 
range.  In  this  connection  he  quotes 
George  Shiras,  3d,  a member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  making 
extended  trips  into  widely  scattered  sec- 
tions of  the  northern  wilderness,  and 
endorses  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shiras  that 
the  moose  “is  now  more  abundant  and 
more  widely  distributed  on  this  contin- 
ent than  at  any  previous  period  with 
which  a comparison  can  be  made.” 
“When  I first  visited  Lake  Superior 
in  1870,”  writes  Mr.  Shiras,  “moose 
were  practically  unknown  on  the  south- 
ern or  northern  shores  of  this  lake,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  a large  area  north 
of  Lake  Huron,  for  the  larger  portion 
of  Western  Ontario  was  occupied  only 
by  the  caribou.  Now  moose  are  present 
by  thousands  in  the  country  north  of 
these  two  great  lakes,  and  to  the  west- 
ern end  of  Ontario. 

“This  increase  would  have  been  im 
possible  were  it  not  that  the  food  condi- 
tions have  been  improved  ten-fold  in  the 
past  fifty  years  by  cutting  down  the 
pine,  and  by  forest  fires,  followed  by 
a second  growth  of  poplar,  cherry,  birch, 
beech,  maple  and  mountain  ash,  besides 
ground  vegetation.  . . . 

“Another  remarkable  increase  of 
moose,”  says  Mr.  Shiras,  “is  found  far- 
ther north,  where  they  have  taken  pos- 
session of  much  of  the  wooded  winter 
range  of  the  barren-ground  caribou. 
They  have  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  besides  new  ground  east  and 
west  of  James  Bay.  In  British  Colum- 
bia, the  Yukon,  and  much  of  Alaska 
there  is  also  a steady  increase. 

“In  New  Brunswick  moose  had  be- 
come extremely  scarce  prior  to  1885, 
and  were  limited  to  a few  scattered  in- 
dividuals in  remote  districts,  but  the 
protection  of  the  females,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  other  wise  laws,  have  led 
to  a remarkable  improvement.” 
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IN  THE  BIG  CITIES,  ALONG  BLAZED  TRAILS  AND  IN  THE  SMALL  VILLAGES  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT 

IF  PRINTED  HERE  WILL  REACH  THOUSANDS  OF  SPORTSMEN 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  seed. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  Ashing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  Ashing  equipment— can  ho  sold  ot  exchanged  here. 
Write  out  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (initials  and  numbers  count  as  a 
word).  We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


1,500  ANTIQUE  FIREARMS,  CURIOS, 

swords,  flasks,  powder  horns.  Lists  free.  Nagy, 
83  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE;  27c ; 
half-dollar  size,  68c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue, 
10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  140,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  AND 
German  6 pf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog,  10c 
Homer  Shultz,  Union  Star,  Mssouri. 


ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 


1—12—30  FULL  8 GREENER  GUN,  LIKE 
new.  Siemens  Martin  steel,  $150.  F.  Surkamer, 
479  Duane  St,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois. 


44  CALIBER  REMINGTON  REPEATING 

rifle  eleven  shots;  cost  $58.36;  never  used;  price 
$38.  Joseph  Pierce,  Box  282,  New  Qasltle, 
California. 


BEAUTIFUL  RIFLE  STOCKS  FOR  SPRING- 

field  and  other  rifles  Hand  made;  best  eastern 
walnut,  beautifully  checked  grip  and  forearm; 
$25.  Stamps  for  photos.  Roy  Tait,  Montague, 
California. 

FOR  SALE— 32  REMINGTON  AUTOLOAD- 

ing,  45  Colts  auto,  38  Colts  officers’  model;  all 
fine  and  reasonable.  Ezra  Carpenter,  Owls  Head, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE— 38-55  BALLARD  SCHUTZEN 

double  set  trigger  pistol  grip  Swiss  butt  cleak 
piece,  30  inch,  half  octagon  Shoan  barrel,  Venier 
rear  spirit  level  front  extra  sporting  stock,  $40. 
J.  W.  Beeler,  320  North  12th  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


FOR  SALE— Marlin,  32  SPECIAL,  TAKE- 

down,  Lyman  sights,  with  or  without  telescope. 
R.  W.  Haines,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


GUN  REPAIRING,  REBUILDING,  REMOD- 

eling,  bluing,  browning.  Rifles  and  pistols  re- 
bored and  rerifled,  relining.  Springfields  remod- 
eled to  sporting  rifles.  AH  work  guaranteed. 

F.  Surkamer,  479  Duane  St.,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois. 

LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  MM.,  $45;  MAUSER 
pistols,  7.63  mm.,  with  wooden  holster,  $45; 
Mauser  pistols,  32  auto,  pocket  model,  $25;  Waf- 
fenfsbrik  Mauser  30-’06  U.  S.,  sporting  rifles, 
$60.  Newest  models  just  arrived.  Draft  or 
money  order  only.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

MARLIN  SPORTING  RIFLE,  25-36;  LIKE 
new;  will  sell  $25  or  trade  for  pump  gun.  W. 
M.  Bowman,  Guliver,  Michigan. 

NEW  WINCHESTER  1892  32-20  REPEATER, 

with  case,  $26.  Everett  Moore,  Denton,  Arkan- 
sas. 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARM6 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  878  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

REMO  BOLT  ACTION  REPEATING  SHOT 

guns — the  Mauser  bolt  action  in  a 2-shot  repeat- 
ing single  barrel  12  or  16-gauge  gun.  Fluid  steel 
barrel,  cheek  piece,  checkered  half  pistol  grip, 
finely  finished  stock,  metal  butt  plate  and  30- 
inch  barrel,  full  choke.  $35.  Dealers  send  for 
terms.  Von  Lengerke  & Detmold,  Inc,  F.  H. 
Schauffler,  president,  414  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

SALE— COLT  .32  AUTOMATIC  PRACTICAL- 

ly  new,  $20;  grand  new  8X  Goerz  binoculars,  $40. 

R.  E.  Van  Deusen,  417  Central,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

SELL  OR  TRADE— REMINGTON  AUTO- 

matic  .30  calibre,  new;  want  Remington  automatic 
12  gauge  or  best  cash  offer.  W.  Taylor,  Rich- 
field Spa,  New  York. 

INFORMATIOIN  ABOUT  TRAPPING, 

hunting  in  Alaska  for  $1;  send  dollar  bill.  I. 

Bussard,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Tn  Writing  to 


The  Southern  Farm  Coon 

Hound  Kennels 

J.  E.  Williams. 

Owner 

The  Largest  institution  of  its 

kind  In  the  world. 

All  Hounds  Sent  On  Ten  Days’  Trial. 

Selmer,  Tenn. 

Forest  & Stream. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — I am  getting  more  Inquiries  than 

I can  possibly  answer.  Please  discontinue  my 

advertisement. 

Truly. 

(Signed) 

J.  E.  William*. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

trng  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  629, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


SPLENDID  CLERICAL  WORK  OPPOR- 

tunity.  Spare  or  whole  time.  No  canvassing, 
good  money.  Chautauqua  Business  Builders, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 

wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


WANTED— 1,600  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  IN- 
spectors;  no  experience;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home-study;  easy  terms;  $110 
to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Outdoors;  local  or  graveling;  under 
big  men  who  reward  ability.  Get  free  booklet 
G-53,  Stand  Business  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  OR  CANOEIST!  GET 

the  best  back  rest  for  your  canoe,  couch,  ham- 
mock or  the  sick  room.  Adjustable.  Sets  up 
anywhere,  $2.00  each,  postpaid.  Dealers  wanted. 
Comfort  Back  Co.,  204  Bradley  St.,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

FISH  LURE— FORMULAS  FOR  MAKING 

six  different  scents  and  baits  mailed  for  $1.  I 
will  include  free  an  improved  weedless  hook. 
No  disappointments.  H.  H.  Fertig,  Box  C, 
Cleona,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE— $5.00  GILLETTE  SAFETY 

razors  with  six  blades,  $3.  H.  J.  Hart,  605  East 
Louis  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE— LARGE  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 

head,  horns  14  inches  at  base;  35)4  over  curve. 
Beautifully  mounted,  in  perfect  condition;  will 
ship  on  approval.  Write  John  M.  Geddes,  331 
High  St.,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 

MINK  FOR  SALE— FINE  DARK  ONES, 

also  bred  females;  males  and  females  at  right 
prices.  I guarantee  safe  delivery.  Ray  Brooks, 
R.  5,  Springfield,  Minnesota. 

ROW  BOAT  AND  CANOE  MOTORS,  OUT- 

board  $48;  inboard,  $38.  Why  row?  Engines 
for  all  size  boats:  two  cycle  up  to  ten  horse- 
power; -four  cycle  one  to  six  cylinder,  up  to 
eighty  horsepower.  Catalogue  free.  Palmer 
Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Connecticut. 

TOBACCO— OLD  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO— 

chewing  or  smoking,  mild  or  strong,  60  cents 
the  pound,  postpaid.  J.  H.  Daniel,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 

GET  MY  BOOK,  "RAISING  BELGIAN 

Hare  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Price  60  cents. 
Wm.  Gibson,  N.  Central  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOXES 

FOXES  WANTED— YOUNG  REDS  AND 

greys.  Ross  Brown,  McFall,  Alabama. 

GREY  FOX  WANTED.  STATE  PRICE, 

M.  C.  Rector,  Melbourne,  Alabama. 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 

Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia.  1 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  Tt  will  identify  yon. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 

mallard,  $5  pair;  eggs,  $2.60,  12;  blade  mallard, 
$16  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $6,  12  Dude  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  Illinois. 

MINK— HOW  TO  RAISE  LIKE  RABBITS. 

Booklet  telling  all  about  mink  raising,  76c.  Big 
profits  selling  them  alive.  W.  B.  Lamp,  Elko, 
Nevada. 

PARROTS,  TAME  TALKING  AND  WHIST- 

ling  African  gray  parrots,  $75;  Panamas,  $35; 
Mexican  double  yellow  heads,  $30;  scarlet  Mu- 
caws,  $35;  rose  Cockatoos  $10;  Parakeets,  $10 
pair;  Cockatillas,  $15  pair;  parrot  cages,  stands, 
sunflower  seed,  two  pounds  for  25c.;  quantities 
at  lower  prices.  Circulars  free.  Detroit  Bird 
Store,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PEARLS,  BAROQUES,  SLUGS;  BOUGHT, 

sold  and  exchanged,  loose  or  mounted.  L.  V. 
Mapes,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana. 


TOURISTS,  HUNTERS,  FISHERMEN,  A 

provision  box  that  can  be  changed  to  table  in 
thirty  seconds,  and  vice-versa,  not  a loose  piece; 
circular  free.  Ackels  Provision  Box  & Table  Co., 
Sidney,  Nebraska. 

WANTED— OLD  CATALOGUES  OF  FIRE- 
arms  and  sportsmen’s  supplies,  back  files  of 
"Sporting  Goods  Dealer,”  "Arms  and  the  Man,” 
etc.  Capt.  Hugh  Smiley,  No.  1 Mohonk  Lake, 
Ulster  County,  New  York. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  COMMUNICATE  WITH 
some  party  intending  to  hunt  on  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, Alaska,  this  season  with  the  view  of 
joining  party  and  sharing  expenses.  Will  ex- 
change references.  W.  T.  Otis,  631  Millard  St., 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE  ACRE 
fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

CAMPING  GROUNDS  TO  LET  ON  SHORE 
of  beautiful  lake;  bass  fishing.  Van  Ness,  Yulan, 
Sullivan  County,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— WELL  BUILT  BUNG- 

alow  on  prettiest  lake  in  Michigan.  Hard  sand 
beach,  25  acies  in  Montmorency  County.  Great 
fishing  and  hunting  country;  near  trout  stream. 
J.  C.  Wilcox,  738  Jefferson  Ave.,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGE,  ACCOMMODATES 

ten — motor  boat,  row  boat,  decoys,  Long  Point 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  Ontario.  Best  fishing,  shoot- 
ing. Price  $1,400  Chester  Wheeler,  Paris,  On- 
tario. 


ISLAND  AND  MARSH  IN  RICE  LAKE,  ON- 

tario;  bass  and  lunge  fishing;  good  duck  shoot- 
ing. The  lake  Tris  Speaker  visits,  shooting  and 
fishing.  R.  Axton,  Paris,  Canada. 


OKLAHOMA  FARMS— WRITE  FOR  FREE 

agricultural  booklet.  Board  of  Commerce, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


OWN  A LAKE  OR  LAKE  SHORE  PROP- 

erty  in  big  game  country  of  Wisconsin;  descrip- 
tive  list  free.  Arthur  Goff,  Cable,  Wisconsin. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN 

the  Rockies,  south  of  Glacier  Park.  First  class 
camping  outfit,  pack  and  saddle  horses.  Bear 
guaranteed  in  Spring,  elk  in  season.  Bear  hides 
to  sell.  Have  no  other  business  but  guiding. 
Can  furnish  all  the  references  wanted.  Chick 
Grimsley,  Registered  Guide.  Bynum,  Montana. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  FOR  ELDERLY  PEO- 
ple.  Ideal  for  invalids  or  those  seeking  rest 
and  recreation  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
Address  for  terms  and  reservations:  G.  C.  S-, 
care  of  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  St.. 
New  York. 


WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 
WILD  CELERY  ATTRACTS  THOUSANDS 

of  ducks  and  fish.  Ready  for  planting.  Clyde 
Terrell,  Dept  H 212,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
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DOGS 


la  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft, 
money  order  or  certified  check  payable  to 
the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some 
disinterested  third  person  or  with  this  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES  'WANTED— BOTH  PUPPIES 

and  grown  stock.  Buckeye  Boarding  Kennels, 
La  Rue,  Ohio. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States.  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sale9  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion  bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


COLLIES 


BOOK  ON  THE  TRAINING  AND  CARE  OF 

collies.  Fifth  edition.  Price  $1.  Dundee  Collie 
Kennels,  Dundee,  Michigan. 

WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


DOGS  TO  TRAIN 


I HAVE  ROOM  FOR  A FEW  DOGS  TO 

thoroughly  train  on  quail,  start  work  August  1st; 
no  man  has  better  training  grounds,  or  more 
experience;  will  be  glad  to  furnish  references. 
E.  N.  Lindsey,  Amite,  La. 


GUN  DOGS 


EDWARD  B.  GARR,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KEN- 

tucky,  offers  thoroughly  broken  bird  dogs,  well 
bred  setter  and  pointer  puppies;  also  fox  hounds 
of  the  best  Kentucky  strains.  Will  handle  in 
the  principal  field  trials  this  season. 


FOX,  BEAGLE,  RABBIT,  COON,  SKUNK, 
opossum,  setters,  pointers,  farm,  pet  dogs;  pups; 
pigeons.  Catalog  10c.  stamps.  Kief  A*  s Ken- 

nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


WANTED— POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  TO 

train;  also  some  nice  setters  for  sale  and  rabbit 
hounds  that  do  the  work.  Trial  given  O.  K. 
Kennels,  Marydel,  Maryland. 


WANTED  — REGISTERED  BIRD  DOGS, 

airedales,  beagles.  Curtis  Matz,  Carmi,  Illinois. 


HOUNDS 


A1  RABBIT  HOUND;  GUARANTEED  Ex- 
tra good;  forty-five.  Come  to  North  Boston.  Ad- 
diess  Fred  Meyer,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c. 
Browns  Kennels,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

BUY  A REAL  COON  HOUND,  RABBIT 
hound  or  young  hound  on  trial;  list  five  cents. 
Jas.  H.  Grisham,  Wheeler,  Miss. 

FOR  SALE— A FEW  GOOD  COON  AND 
opossum  hounds;  nothing  cheap  to  offer.  Stamp. 
Luther  Link,  Junction,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  COON,  OPOSSUM 
and  skunk  hounds.  Young  hounds  partly  trained 
on  coon;  rabbit  hounds  at  a bargain.  Trial. 
List  free.  Blue  Ridge  Farm  Kennels,  Blue  Ridge, 
Georgia. 

FOR  SALE— POINTER  PUPS,  EIGHT  TO 

fifteen  dollars.  Harold  Talbot,  Kennebunk,  Me. 

FOR  SALE— TWO  LITTERS  OF  HIGH 
class  Walker  Goodman  fox  hound  puppies.  Both 
sires  and  dams  registered— the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  Also  some  extra  high  class  trained  dogs 
for  sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  best,  I 
have  it.  A.  F.  Sampey,  862  S.  Campbell  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

TWO  YOUNG  COON  HOUNDS  AND  TWO 

trained  beagles  on  approval.  John  Prettyman, 
Denison,  Iowa. 

1 n Writing  to 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BLACK  TONGUE,  COMMONLY  CALLED 

sore  mouth;  a valuable  and  sure  remedy  for  dogs, 
results  guaranteed,  $1.26  postpaid,  postoffice  or 
money  order.  The  Harris  Drug  Co.,  Columbia, 
Mississippi. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  16  cents, 
$1.60  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


ST.  BERNARD 


I WANT  A ST.  BERNARD  DOG  PUP  FROM 

6 to  10  months  old;  state  color,  size,  weight,  age 
and  price.  E.  A.  Eymann,  Reedley,  California. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 

“BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA”— BAIRD 

Brewer  Ridgway;  5 volumes;  cloth;  perfect  con- 
dition; $100.  H.  S.  Hedges,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 


WANT  22  PISTOL  OR  REVOLVER.  SELL 

or  trade  bait  casting  outfit.  Ernest  Lee,  Moun- 
tain Grove,  Missouri. 


BEAGLE  PUPS,  2 MONTHS  OLD,  BRED 
from  the  best  hunting  blood,  pedigreed;  also  few 
thoroughly  broken  hounds,  cheap,  trial.  D.  H. 
Hamme,  Seven  Valleys,  Pennsylvania. 


PEDIGREED  POINTER  PUPPIES,  TWO 

months  old.  E.  Packwood1,  Salem,  Indiana. 

NOTICE  — STAMP  COLLECTORS  — STAMP 

packet  for  10c;  approvals  sent  on  request.  Henry 
Smith,  R.  3,  Liberty  Center,  Ohio. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HUNTING  DOGS.  WRITE 

your  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Boroughs 
Coon  Hound  Farm,  Statesboro,  Georgia. 

FOR  SALE — NEW  30-30  SAVAGE  RIFLE, 

octagon  barrel,  equipped  with  Lyman  sights  and 
ivory  bead.  Gun  is  in  perfect  shape.  $50.00,  or 
will  trade  for  registered  setter  or  pointer  bitch 
puppy.  J.  A.  Root,  Burnet,  Texas. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BITCH  FOR 

sale  in  whelp,  also  a fine  young  registered  stud 
dog,  by  Champion  Tintern  Tip  Top.  Caswell 
Kennels,  Toledo-,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— FOX,  WOLF,  COON  AND 

skunk  hounds,  on  trial.  F.  O.  Smith,  Altamont, 
Illinois. 

FRENCH  BINOCULARS— 8X ; THREE  AD- 

justments,  $24.96;  why  pay  $10  more  for  6x  with 
only  two  adjustments.  Genuine  LeMaire  “Finest 
in  the  world”  6x  to  12x.  Prices  within  reason. 
Will  surprise  you.  Telescopes,  field  glasses,  bin- 
oculars. List  F6.  America’s  lowest,  DuMaurier 
Co.,  Elmira,  New  York. 

GUN  REPAIRING — ALSO  CAN  FURNISH 

ejectors,  extractors  and  firing  pins;  old  style  for 
Far]lP,  . Ge0-  w.  Parry,  1305  McFerran 

ot.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

REGISTERED  SHOOTING  DOGS,  BITCHES 

in  whelp  and  puppies.  Year  old,  Ch.  John  Proc- 
tor bitch,  a finished  shooting  bitch  and  a fine  re- 
triever. Just  bred  to  a Ch.  Broom  Hill  Dan 
dpg-  ^>r*<^e  $250.  Year  old,  Llewellin  setter 
bitch  by  Momoney.  fast  and  wide,  stanch;  backs 
and  a perfect  retriever.  Just  bred  to  a Ch.  Mo- 
hawk  II  dog;  price  $250.  Two  year  old  pointer 
bitch,  granddaughter  of  Ch.  Comanche  Frank. 
An  extra  good  shooting  bitch  and  fine  retriever. 
A proven  brood  bitch.  Just  bred  to  a son  of 
Ch.  Comanche  Frank.  Price  $200.  Two  year 
old  English  setter  bitch  by  Ch.  Eugene  M.  A 
fine  bitch  in  every  way  and  a dandy  retriever. 
Recently  bred  to  a son  of  Momoney.  Price  $350. 
Pointer  and  setter  puppies;  best  of  breeding;  fine 
individuals.  Priced  from  $40  to  $100  each.  Fifty 
other  high  class  shooting  dogs  and  bitches,  both 
pointers  and  setters,  registered  and  guaranteed 
as  represented.  Price  from  $200  to  $500  each. 
Write  your  wants.  Harmon  Sommerville,  Amite, 
Louisiana. 

THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES  HOMESTEAD 

lands  in  Arkansas,  Ozarks,  specially  adapted  to 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  stock.  Abundant  water 
and  timber,  mild  healthful  climate,  deer,  bear 
and  turkey  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  pearling, 
fur-farming  Full  information  and  five  maps — 
four  locating  vacant  land,  $1.00.  Maurice  F. 
Decker,  Norfolk,  Arkansas. 

FINE  RESORT  AND  HUNTING  LODGE- 
41. 25  acres,  Seven  Beavers  Lake,  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty, Minnesota.  Five  miles  to  station.  Quick  sale, 
$200  cash.  Farmer,  Lake  Shore  Specialist,  150 
Metropolitan  Life,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

TRIO  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  CRUMBAKER 
strain,  sire  took  first  prize  at  Chicago.  Want 
20  gauge  shotgun.  L.  R.  Emerick,  Eaton,  Ohio. 
Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  •will 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  261) 
walk  backward.  If  we  could  but  feel 
and  see  as  did  the  artist  who  painted 
the  picture,  how  much  we  could  get  out 
of  that  old  piece  of  canvas. 

Has  the  time  arrived  for  a revision 
of  cairo-scuro,  a picture  in  black  and 
white,  the  art  of  distributing  the  lights 
and  shadows,  in  so  far  as  the  trout  are 
concerned? 

To  a trout  at  the  bottom  of  a lake 
or  stream,  anything  striking  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  shown  as  a dark 
spot  against  the  sky,  like  a blot  of  ink 
on  a sheet  of  paper.  If  we  go  into  a 
cellar  and  look  out  of  the  doorway,  or 
into  the  back  part  of  a room  and  look 
out  of  the  window  toward  the  sky,  a 
passing  bird  will  show  dark  even 
though  it  be  of  bright  colors.  Like  art 
in  painting,  it  presents  a case  of  light 
and  shadow. 

Colors  show  from  the  light  or  sunny 
side.  Trout  cannot  see  the  light  or 
sunny  side  of  an  object  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  sees  only  the  shaded 
side,  because  the  light  or  sky  is  always 
above.  Consider  a lily-pad:  the  sun- 
shine or  light  of  the  sky  is  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf;  the  under  side 
is  always  shaded,  and  while  it  will 
show  green  above,  it  will  appear  as  a 
dark  spot  from  below,  showing  its  en- 
tire contour,  en  silhouette. 

The  man  on  the  bank  erroneously 
reasons  from  his  own  position,  which 
is  always  on  the  skyline,  instead  of 
from  the  position  of  the  trout  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  or  stream,  which 
absorbs  the  light.  Their  view  is  con- 
stantly up  into  the  bright  inverted 
saucer  against  which  everything  shows 
dark;  the  man  looks  upon  the  bright 
side  of  the  leaf,  with  the  black  bottom 
as  a background,  thus  showing  its 
green  color. 

Making  a catch  after  changing  to 
another  fly,  does  not  prove  that  the 
angler  would  not  have  hooked  the  fish 
had  he  kept  on  with  the  first.  Should 
we  be  able  to  follow  the  results  of  the 
use  of  the  popular  patterns,  through 
the  many  years,  we  might  learn  that 
all  have  been  successful  according  to 
their  respective  times  of  service.  Be- 
cause the  form  and  motion  suggest  the 
presence  of  an  insect,  the  deception 
takes  place. 

Many  anglers  have  said,  “the  trout  ( 
just  took  any  kind  of  fly,  and  especially 
the  kinds  that  were  the  most  unlikely”. 

I have  seen  trout  break  for  buds,  ber- 
ries, and  small  pieces  of  sticks,  only  to 
be  immediately  rejected.  Occasion- 
ally such  things  are  found  in  their 
stomachs.  Action,  indicative  of  animal 
life,  where  this  drift  is  carried  into  a 
whirlpool  or  eddy,  means  food  to  a 
trout,  tempting  him  to  act  quickly.  The 
shadow  cast  by  the  angler  and  rod,  may 
be  held,  after  a little  consideration,  as 
of  no  account.  It  is  altogether  too 
faint,  in  the  face  of  the  silhouetted 
man  against  the  sky,  seen  from  the 
position  of  the  trout  below. 

Walking  through  the  woods,  or 

ientify  vou. 
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streets  of  a city,  will  show  how  the 
trees  and  buildings  stand  out  against 
the  sky.  And  should  the  buildings 
move,  we,  too,  would  be  afraid.  Keep 
your  lure  in  motion,  and  expect  any- 
thing from  a hungry  trout. 

Burton  Bovd  Bowser,  Conn. 


DISCOVERING  A TROUT  STREAM 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
DJERHAPS  the  greatest  drawback  to 
i!the  trout  fisher,  with  ordinary 
means  and  limited  time  at  his  disposal, 
is  the  long  journey  he  feels  he  must  take 
in  order  to  reach  a free-for-all  trout 
stream. 

I was  laboring  under  this  disadvant- 
age for  several  years.  Many  times 
when  weary  of  working  for  my  bed  and 
board,  I have  dreamed  and  longed  for  a 
nearby  stream,  where,  with  rod  in  hand, 
I could  spend  an  hour  of  peaceful  bliss. 

These  Utopian  dreams  like  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a vision  left  not  a wrack 
behind.  I might  have  continued  in  this 
unblissful  ignorance  but  for  an  unex- 
pected discovery  that  revealed  to  my 
astonished  gaze,  a stream  dark  in  places 
with  over-mantling  branches  of  trees, 
that  in  the  September  breeze  murmured 
in  harmony  with  the  rippling  of  the 
brook.  On  the  bank  beneath  my  feet  the 
wild  flowers  were  bidding  the  summer 
of  1920  an  eloquent  farewell  and  a joy- 
ous welcome  greeted  my  ears  from  some 
feathered  songsters.  This  was  no 
dream,  neither  was  I developing  symp- 
toms of  “brain  storm.”  An  actual  con- 
dition confronted  me.  Surely,  I thought 
Dame  Nature  never  intended  this  ideal 
spot  to  be  troutless. 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  and  where  I 
made  my  find.  My  domicile  is  in  that 
interesting  town  christened  with  the 
feminine  but  queenly  name  of  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.).  I have  never  quite  had  the 
courage  to  inquire  about  Elizabeth's 
age.  Being  a stickler  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  amenities  of  polite  society  I 
have  refrained  from  committing  such  a 
breach  of  etiquette  by  asking  such  a 
personal  question.  Besides,  Elizabeth 
has  no  special  interest  in  this  story,  ex- 
cept as  a point  of  departure  which  led 
to  my  discovery.  Having  at  my  beck 
and  call  several  trolley  lines,  one  after- 
noon I boarded  a car  marked  “Aldine,” 
and  in  so  doing  I was,  to  express  myself 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  times,  “taking  a 
chance”  because  I had  no  intention  of 
going  to  any  place  in  particular. 

After  a ride  of  about  twenty  minutes 
I heard  the  car  conductor  call  out 
“Scotch  Plains.”  For  some  reason  the 
name  of  this  place  sounded  good  to  me 
and  I left  the  car.  A range  of  hills 
close  by  silently  invited  me  to  investi- 
gate them.  Near  the  foot  of  the  hills 
I crossed  a bridge  that  spanned  a 
stream  of  fast-running  clear  water  over 
a rocky  bottom. 

The  truth  that  Byron  expressed, 
“there  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless 
woods,”  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied 
to  the  angler  in  that  he  finds  a joy  in 
the  mountain  stream.  So  I turned  from 
the  hills  to  explore  the  brook.  The  far- 
ther I did  so  the  more  delighted  I be- 


These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  lulled  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 

Airedale  Terriers 


"The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


SAFE  DELIVERY 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
This  is  the  Home  of  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  For  shipment  RIGHT  NOW. 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  Liston  Rcqueat 


Box  60 A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


Dents  Condition  Pills 

A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  out 
of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and  unthrifty, 
with  harsh  staring  coat’,  materated  eyes 
and  high  colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You 
will  notice  the  difference  after  a few 
doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents. 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their 
training  (60  pages  fully  illustrated), 
mailed  for  10c.  to  all  customers. 


AVIATION 

Information 


FREE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  Information 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business.  Find 
out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now  open  and 
how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during  spare  time,  to 
qualify.  Our  new  book  “Opportunities  In  the  Airplane 
Industry* * also  sent  free  if  you  answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 
Depi.  987-A  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


Don’t  Wear 
a Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent! 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  

Brooks’  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brook*  Appliance  Co., 185-ASUt*  St,  Manhal),  Mick. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


ELECTRICAL 
Training  Book 


FREE 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream. 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will  send  you  my 
big  new  Electrical  Training  Book  Free.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  qualify  for  high  paying  Jobs  in  Electricity. 
Thousands  now  open,  ^Prepare  at  home  — quickly  — 
during  spare  time  under  an  Electrical  Engineer.  Take 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  — only  temporary* 

A.  W.  WICKS.  President  WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  W;.A  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 

It  will  identify  you. 
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The  Alertness 

of 

Perfect  Health 


Alertness,  energy,  high  spirits — all  the  best  of  doggy  qualities — are  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  “A  perfect  dog 
41«t  for  a dog  constitution.”  A perfect  dog  diet  is  a staple  one  of  SPRATT’f 
MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  CAKES  varied  occasionally  by  feeds  of 

“SPRATT’S  RODNIM” 

A granulated  Dog  Food  of  great  merit  containing  a large  percentage  of  Meat. 
Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  (AMERICA)  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile;,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal  dogs 
for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds, 
and  Big  Game-Hounds.  Delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Descriptive  booklet 
mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

Tha  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dopt.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

T«7.  29 -M 


IWi'se  silver  fox 

HUNTERS.  TRAPPERS,  FJ 


A NEW  AND' 
t>(?,(JFITA6lC  HOBBY. 

i,  INVESTORS' 

tEARlUtW 
HOW  wrw' 
START  YOU  ’ 
IN  6USINE5S 

>, 

<3£T  IN  THE 
BUSINESS 

NOW 


DISTEMPER 

The  Dog  Owner**  Nightmare 
A guaranteed  preventive  and 
curative  treatment  for  this 
dread  disease  is  found  in 


VITALENE 


The  perfect  tonic  and  safe  and  effective  treatment 
for  all  germ  diseases  of  the  dog.  Non-poisonous.  No 
bad  after-effects.  Absolutely  safe.  8 oz.  bottle.  $1.25. 
Quart  can,  $2.50.  PREPAID.  Purchase  price 
refunded  on  request.  Order  today — NOW. 
Giles  Remedy  Co.,  1919  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III] 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


BOOK  ON 

/ragkv 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

came  with  the  entrancing  beauty  of  the 
surroundings.  I followed  the  stream  for 
half  a mile  and  noted  its  trouty  aspect 
with  keen  interest.  I watched  the  water 
closely  but  saw  no  fish.  I was  about  to 
leave  the  stream  with  feelings  akin  to 
disappointment  that  perhaps  after  all 
the  brook  was  barren  of  trout,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  numerous 
grasshoppers  wasting  their  time  in  friv- 
olous broad  jump  exercise. 

I have  always  been  in  doubt  as  to  any 
good  purpose,  except  one,  for  which  the 
grasshopper  was  intended.  Every  an- 
gler knows  that  as  an  article  of  diet, 
both  the  lordly  salmon  and  the  prlincely 
trout  esteem  the  green  variety  of  hop- 
per, as  a sweet  morsel  to  appease  their 
epicurean  taste.  So,  to  further  my  in- 
vestigation of  the  stream  I command- 
eered a half  dozen  of  these  hoppers  for 
that  purpose. 

It  was  a selective  draft  for  I chose 
only  large,  healthy  looking  specimens. 
One  at  a time  I threw  these  tempting 
morsels  into  the  stream.  Nothing  hap- 
pened until  the  fifth  hopper  had  scarcely 
touched  the  water  when  there  was  a 
swirl  and  a goodly  sized  trout  took  the 
lure  into  his  rapacious  maw  with  light- 
ning speed.  The  sixth  hopper  met  the 
same  fate!  I was  satisfied!  I had  dis- 
covered a trout  brook  within  an  hour’s 
journey  from  the  door  of  my  house! 
There  I was  away  from  the  dusty  road 
of  travel,  finding  a resting  place  where 
God’s  smiles  give  new  visions  of  life  in 
all  its  peacefulness  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  There  the  little  folk  of 
the  wild  are  seldom  disturbed  in  their 
happy  seclusion,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  nature’s  greenery  is  unscorched  by 
the  burning  sun. 

I left  the  stream  with  hope  big  and 
expectation  high  in  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture days.  I came  away  also  with  a fa- 
vorably modified  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  grasshopper.  But,  for  his  as- 
sistance that  brook  might  still  be  to  me 
a miniature  “River  of  Doubt.” 

Charles  D.  Davis,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  HAUNTS  OF  AFRICAN  GAME 

THE  HUNTER  WHO  PENETRATES  INTO  HUNTING  GROUNDS  SELDOM  VISITED  BY 
CIVILIZED  MAN  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO  SUFFER  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  SUCH  ISOLATION 

By  MAJOR  C.  H.  ST1GAND 


AS  a hunting  ground  Africa  excels 
all  other  continents,  for  it  con- 
tains a greater  wealth  and  variety 
of  game  than  is  found  elsewhere  and  is 
prolific  of  that  which  gives  the  highest 
form  of  sport — dangerous  game.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  naturally  well 
stocked  with  animal  life,  it  is  the  least 
civilized  and  least  populated  continent 
in  the  world  and  so,  in  the  wilder  and 
more  central  parts  at  any  rate,  the  game 
still  has  wide  areas 
over  which  it  may 
roam  and  graze  as  yet 
little  disturbed  by  the 
exterminating  influ- 
ences of  civilization. 

The  hunter  who  pen- 
etrates to  hunting 
grounds  seldom  visited 
by  civilized  man  must 
be  prepared  to  suffer 
the  disadvantages  of 
such  isolation ; such 
are:  lack  of  roads, 

primitive  means  of 
transport,  heat,  fever, 
dirty  water,  poorness 
of  food,  the  necessity 
to  force  a way  through 
cwamps  and  thick 
brush  and  the  unwel- 
c o m e attentions  of 
myriads  of  insects — - 
both  noxious  and  mere- 
ly aggravating.  The 
true  nature-lover  will 
think  such  discom- 
forts but  a small 
price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  wandering 
in  the  heart  of  primeval  nature. 

THE  dangerous  game  of  Africa  con- 
sists of: — The  Elephant  which  is 
still  numerous  in  the  central, 
thicker  and  less  healthy  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  Indian  elephant  is 
smaller  !and  less  fierce  than  the  Afri- 
can, it  is  strictly  preserved  and  but  sel- 
dom shot.  The  African  elephant  affords 


the  finest  and  the  hardest  sport  in  the 
world  and — taken  all  round — it  is  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  of  all  hunting. 
To  take  my  own  experience,  in  shooting 
between  fifty  and  one  hundred  ele- 
phants, I have  been  once  badly  gored; 
once  knocked  over,  several  times  charged 
— dropping  the  animal  by  a lucky  shot 
at  a few  yards  distant,  and  have  been 
many  times  narrowly  missed  by  them. 

The  Lion  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  for- 


midable as  the  Indian  tiger  but  it  is 
certainly  a more  dangerous  animal  to 
shoot.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is 
generally  hunted  on  foot,  instead  of 
from  a safe  and  elevated  position  on  an 
elephant’s  back,  as  is  the  general  method 
in  India.  Hundreds  of  sportsmen 
have  been  mauled  by  lion — the  doctor 
who  attended  me  when  I was  chewed  up 
by  a lion  told  me  that  I was  his  thir- 


teenth case. 

The  Rhinoceros. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  rhinoceros  in  Africa,  the  black 
and  the  white,  of  which  the  former  is 
still  common  and  the  latter  is  plentiful 
in  a circumscribed  area. 

The  Buffalo. — There  are  three  kinds 
of  buffalo  of  which  two  sort,  the  Cape 
and  the  Congo  buffaloes,  are  common. 
The  former  is  found  over  the  greater 
part  of  south,  central  and  of  East  Afri- 
ca, and  possesses  the 
finest  head,  the  latter  is 
met  with  in  the  Congo 
and  on  the  west  coast. 
The  third  variety — the 
Abyssinian  buffalo — is 
local  to  parts  of  Abys- 
sinia and  adjacent  ter- 
ritories. 

Some  twenty  years 
ago  rinderpest  had  con- 
siderably reduced  its 
numbers  but  the  buffa- 
lo has  now  increased 
and  is  nearly  as  numer- 
ous as  it  was  before 
this  scourge  thinned  its 
ranks.  It  is  a formid- 
able beast  when  wound- 
ed, as  it  generally  re- 
tires to  thick  country 
where  it  can  hear,  or 
smell,  the  hunter  fol- 
lowing it  up  and 
charge  him  unexpected- 
ly from  close  quarters. 
It  is  very  quick  to  scent 
man,  has  very  good 
hearing  and  sees  as 
well  as,  or  better  than, 
the  majority  of  bush  animals. 

Other  dangerous  game  are  the  Leopard 
— which  is  found  in  most  bush  and  for- 
est countries  but  lies  so  close  during  the 
daytime  that  it  is  seldom  seen — and  the 
less  formidable  Hippopotamus — only  a 
danger  to  one  travelling,  or  hunting,  by 
canoe — the  Cheetah  and  the  Hunting 
Dog. 

I am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
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Hunting  Dog  is  really  a dangerous  ani- 
mal to  man.  They  will  pull  down  any 
kind  of  game  and  appear  quite  fearless; 
often  when  I have  met  them,  or  shot  one 
of  a pack,  they  have  approached  fairly 
close  and  kept  me  under  observation  for 
some  time.  They  have  given  me  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  quite  ready  to 
come  for  me,  and  numWers  of  old  hunt- 
ers have  told  me  of  similar  experiences ; 
“for  two  pins,”  they  say,  “the  dogs 
would  have  come  for  me,”  or,  “if  I had 
not  shot  the  leader  the  whole  pack  would 
have  been  on  me.”  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  in  twen- 
ty years  experience  of  Africa 
and  African  hunters  I have 
never  heard  an  authenticated  in- 
stance of  a man  having  been 
killed,  or  wounded,  by  these  ani- 
mals. 

OF  other  game,  there  is  only 
one  deer  in  Africa,  the 
Barbary  deer,  which  is  probably 
not  African  but  has  come  from 
Europe.  The  game  animals  in 
which  Africa  excels  are  the 
hollow  - horned  ruminants;  of 
these  there  are  a great  wealth 
and  variety.  These  are  grass 
and  leaf  eating  animals  of 
which  the  males  at  least,  and 
generally  both  sexes,  bear  un- 
branched horns  which  are  not 
shed  annually,  as  with  the  deer, 
but  continue  to  grow  during  the 
whole  life  of  the  beast.  These 
horns  are  of  the  most  varied 
shapes  but  all  have  hollow  cores 
which  fit  onto  corresponding 
growths  of  bone  springing  from 
the  top  of  the  head. 

In  this  group  are  found, — cat- 
tle, such  as  the  Buffaloes  and 
the  Wilde  beasts,  or  gnus;  large 
antelopes,  such  as  the  Elands, 

Sable,  Roan  and  the  different 
kinds  of  oryx;  spiral  horned  an- 
telopes of  which  the  Kudu  is  the 
finest  trophy  and  others  are  the 
Bongo,  Situtunga,  lesser  Kuda, 

Nyala  and  bushbuck;  the  large 
group  of  the  Hartebeests,  with 
horns  turned  at  right  angles  and 
the  bastard  Hartebeests,  includ- 
ing the  Sassaby  and  Thiang, 
with  curving  horns  but  the  same 
ungainly  bodies  as  the  true  ' 
Hartebeests. 

Then  there  is  a big  division 
with  horns  more  or  less,  lyre-shaped  but 
with  the  tips  pointing  forwards,  all  of 
which,  nearly,  are  water-loving  animals. 
Such  are:  the  long-haired  waterbucks; 
the  Lechwes,  of  which  Mrs.  Gray’s 
Lechwe  is  the  most  handsome;  the  Kobs, 
the  Puku  and  the  Reedbucks,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties. 

Another  very  large  division  includes 
the  Gazelles,  thin-legged1,  wiry  animals 
adapted  to  live  in  dry  countries — of 
these  the  Grant’s  gazelle  bears  the  finest 
horns  and  the  most  curious  is  the  long- 
necked Waller’s  gazelle. 

There  are  the  sheep,  including  the 
Ibex  and  the  Barbary  sheep,  and  num- 
berless other  hollow  horned  ruminants 
from  the  Addax.  ImDala  and  Blesbok 


2.  The  Desert. 
"3.  The  Bush. 

4.  The  Forest. 

5.  Swamps. 

6.  Mountains. 


Each  of  these  divisions  requires  dif- 
ferent methods  of  hunting,  and  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  habitat  of  different 
game,  although  that  typical  of  the  vari- 
ous regions  often  overlaps.  As  examples 
of  such  overlapping  one  might  instance 
the  hartebeest,  a typical  game  of  the 
plains  but  which  is  also  found 
in  bushes  but  not  in  thick  bush ; 
the  lion,  which  inhabits  both 
bush  and  plain;  the  bushbuck, 
which  is  typical  of  the  bush  but 
may  be  found  on  the  edge  of 
forest.  So  the  grouping  of 
game,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
above  types  of  country,  can  only 
be  considered  as  generally  cor- 
rect, just  as  the  division  of  the 
continent  into  types  is  a purely 
arbitrary  arrangement,  for  all 
sorts  of  country,  intermediate 
between  the  extremes,  is  en- 
countered. 


The  Plains- 


THE  rolling,  treeless  prairies 
of  short  grass  are  the  hab- 
itat of  hartebeests,  zebras, 
wildebeests,  oribis,  steinbok, 
warthog  and  cheetah.  Lion 
hunt  the  plains  by  night  but 
generally  return  to  bush,  or 
scrub,  to  lie  up  during  the  day, 
or  else  take  cover  in  a reed  bed, 
or  a treed  riverbed.  Many  other 
kinds  of  game  are  found  inci- 
dentally on  the  plains  but  most 
of  them  are  mere  visitors  from 
bush,  or  desert,  rather  than  real 
denizens  of  the  prairies.  The 
true  plain  dweller  relies  little 
on  scent  for  locating  an  enemy; 
it  depends  chiefly  on  seeing  its 
adversary  as  a moving  object  at 
a distance  and  avoiding  it  by 
its  fleetness.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  along  the  edge  of  bush 
abutting  on  prairie  and  watch 
the  different  behavior  of  the  ani- 
mals one  disturbs. 

First,  perhaps,  one  encounters 
a herd  of  zebra,  or  hartebeest, 
grazing  near  the  edge  of  the 
bush.  On  sighting  their  enemy, 
man,  they  turn  and  fly  into  the 
open  plain— to  them,  danger  lies  be- 
hind every  bush,  and  safety  means  an 
oren  field  of  view  on  all  sides.  Next 
one  sees  a Wushbuck,  which  has  vent- 
ured out  to  graze  a few  yards  from 
cover ; it  cocks  up  its  head  and  then 
plunges  into  the  bush  and  continues 
pushing  its  way  through  the  vegetation 
until  it  has  reached  the  center  of  a 
thick  and  tangled  clump  of  under- 
growth. 

The  plain-dwellers  are  mostly  grega- 
rious, some  of  the  herd  scan  the  hori- 
zon whilst  the  rest  graze.  The  wilde- 
beest often  go  so  far  as  to  post  sentries 
at  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  main 
body — a solitary  gnu  standing  conspicu- 


The  Sable  Antelope 

and  a quantity  of  other  monkeys;  Ba- 
boons; the  Galago  Lemur;  several  cats; 
Gennets;  the  African  porcupine;  the 
Ratel,  or  Honey  Badger;  Jackals;  the 
Scaly  Manis  (the  armadillo  of  the  old 
world)  ; and  the  curious  ant  bear  (the 
ant-eater  of  Africa)  whose  tracks  and 
burrowings  are  ubiquitous,  although  it- 
self never  met  with. 

THE  types  of  country  found  in  Africa 
may  We  divided  up,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  big  game  hunting,  into  the 
following: 

1.  The  Plains. 

*Gorillas  do  not  occur  in  the  Congo  water 
shed,  but  only  north  of  it  in  the  Ogowe  Rivet 
district. — [Edmund  Heller.] 


down  to  the  small  fry  such  as  Oribis, 
Steinboks,  Duikers  and  Dik  Diks.  Of 
other  sorts  of  game  there  are  Giraffes 
and  Zebras  of  several  kinds;  the  Okapi; 
Pigs,  from  the  giant  hog  to  the  ugly 
warthog;  Hyaena  of  three  species,  and 
the  Crocodile  and  the  Ostrich. 

Apart  from  the  game  there  are  nu- 
merous other  animals,  many  of  them  pe- 
culiar to  Africa,  of  interest  to  the  natu- 
ralist-hunter. Such  are:  the  Gorilla  of 
the  Kameroons*;  the  Chimpanzee  of  the 
equatorial  forests;  the  Colobus,  Hussar 
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Courtesy  of  Macmillan  Co. 

The  late  F.  C.  Selons  scattering  a herd  of  Zebras  while  in  pursuit  of  Gemsbucks 


ously  on  the  sky  line,  and  appearing  to 
be  the  only  one  on  the  plains,  generally 
indicates  that  there  is  a herd  close  by, 
concealed  by  some  inconspicuous  fold 
in  the  ground. 

These  folds  and  dips  on  the  plains 
are  misleading.  At  first  sight  the 
plains  look  so  flat  and  open  that  one 
imagines  that  one  sees  everything  there 
is  to  see  for  several  miles  in  every  di- 
rection. If  one  watches  more  closely 
one  finds  game  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing; a whole  herd  of  zebra  is  swal- 
lowed up  and,  more  astonishing  still, 
the  enormous  bulk  of  a rhinoceros  ap- 
pears where  before  there  was  nothing 
but  open  grass,  stretching  away  into 
the  distance  until  the  heat  haze  blurred 
the  vision. 

The  typical  plain-dweller  is  a stupid 
animal;  it  gazes  at  the  passerby  and 
canters  off  a few  hundred  yards  when 
he  approaches  too  closely.  It  can  still 
be  beguiled  into  standing  until  the 
sportsman  is  in  range  by  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  walking  as  if  to  pass  it,  side- 
stepping nearer  andi  nearer  the  while. 
However,  the  game  differ  in  tameness 
from  time  to  time  in  a way  I am  quite 
unable  to  explain.  Sometimes  all  the 
game  on  a plain  will  be  as  wild  as 
haiwks;  at  other  times  this  same  game 
will  let  one  pass  within  a hundred  yards 
and  will  even  walk  after  one  and  show 
the  greatest  curiosity. 

It  is  in  their  dealings  with  lion  that 
the  plain-dwellers  seem  most  stupid. 
They  get  caught  time  after  time  at  the 
same  waterhole,  by  a waiting  lion, 
without  learning  to  take  the  obvious 
1 precaution  of  approaching  upwind.  At 
night  they  fall  an  easy  prey.  I have 


often  marvelled  at  the  insouciance 
shown  by  game  in  the  presence  of  a lion. 
The  general  conception  of  them  as 
hunted  and  frightened  creatures,  for 
ever  on  the  qui  vive  and  flying  before 
the  king  of  beasts,  is  not  according  to 
fact.  I have  seen  lions  walking  through 
herds  of  game,  passing  within  a few 
yards  of  some,  and  not  an  animal 
troubling  to  the  extent  of  turning  its 
head  to  see  which  way  they  were  going. 

On  one  occasion  I espied  three  belated 
lions  returning  home,  followed  closely 
by  a small  group  of  hartebeest.  The 
lion  reminded  me  of  revellers  returning 
home  in  dishevelled  evening  dress  m the 
full  light  of  day,  and  trying  to  escape 
public  notice.  They  were  very  full  of 
meat  and  slunk  along  in  the  most  sheep- 
ish way,  appearing  most  embarrassed 
by  the  curious  interest  shown  in  them 
by  the  hartebeest.  Why  these  harte- 
beest should  b'e  so  interested  I do  not 
know,  unless  they  were  attending  the 
funeral  of  a brother,  for,  as  a rule, 
they  pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  a 
lion;  if  a lion  springs  at  one  at  night 
they  gallop  off  a few  yards  and  then 
start  grazing  again — either  the  lion  has 
caught  one,  in  which  case  the  rest  are 
safe,  or  it  has  not,  in  which  case  it  will 
probably  go  off  to  stalk  another  herd. 

In  South  Africa  is  much  of  the  typic- 
al prairie  country — open  plains  of 
short  grass  with  a sufficient  water  sup- 
ply from  streams,  or  waterholes — but 
alas  the  game  is  now  scarce.  The  most 
wonderful  game  plains  in  Africa  are 
those  of  the  highlands  of  East  Africa, 
of  which  the  Athi  and  Kapiti  plains  are 
the  best  known,  reached  by  way  of 
Mombasa  and  the  Uganda  railway. 


These  countless  herds  of  game  could  be 
seen  in  every  direction,  the  most  won- 
derful and  incredible  sight  that  I ever 
saw.  In  whichever  way  one  looked 
there  were  herds  upon  herds  peacefully 
grazing — Grant’s  zebra,  Coke’s  Harte- 
beest, Wildebeest  (gnu*),  Grant’s  and 
Thomson’s  Gazelle,  Warthog  and,  occa- 
sionally, Eland,  Rhino,  and  other  rarer 
visitors.  Here  also  conditions  are 
changing,  for  much  of  the  land  has  now 
been  settled  over,  but  there  are  still 
other  plains  in  both  British  and  late 
German  East  Africa  plentifully  stocked, 
whilst  the  animal  lover  may  see,  but 
not  shoot,  the  game  in  the  reserve  be- 
tween the  railway  line  and  the  German 
border. 

Other  plains  are  the  Sabi  and  Pungive 
flats,  reached  by  way  of  Beira,  and 
the  Bangweolo  flats,  to  the  south  of  the 
hike  of  that  name,  where  great  herds 
of  Sassaby  and  Roan  are  found.  In  the 
plains  of  rather  longer  grass  near  the 
sudd  area  of  the  Nile,  reached  by  river 
steamer  from  Khartoum,  Thiang,  Jack- 
son’s hartebeest  and  Baker’s  Roan  oc- 
cur. 

The  plains  have  a charm  of  their  own 
to  the  nature  observer,  but  they  are 
disappointing  to  the  hunter.  There  is 
little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  bush 
craft;  tracking  is  useless  where  the 
game  is  visible  miles  off,  and  stalking  is 
futile  when  there  are  thousands  of  pairs 
of  eyes  watching  from  every  side.  Suc- 
cess on  the  plains  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  tameness  of  the  game  itself  and  the 
marksmanship  of  the  shooter,  who  has 

*The  name  “gnu”  applies  only  to  the  white- 
tailed wildebeest  which  is  confined  to  South  Af- 
rica.— [Edmund  Heller.] 
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SPINNING  FOR  TROUT  IN  COLORADO 

CASTING  A SPINNER  AND  LANDING  IT  SPINNING  IS  AN  ART  IN 
ITSELF  WHICH  CAN  BE  ACQUIRED  ONLY  BY  LONG  PRACTICE 


I WAS  fishing  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Coeur  d’  Alene  river,  in  North 
Idaho,  and  having  poor  success.  It 
was  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
the  stream  was  full  of  bull-heads  and 
crawfish,  and  there  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing that  would  lure  a trout  to  strike. 
I had  always  been  a fair  fly-fisherman, 
but  after  two  days  of  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort in  water  that  we  knew  contained 
trout  in  abundance,  we  were  complete- 
ly discouraged  and  ready  to  take  the 
trail  for  home  with  empty  baskets. 

That  evening  as  we  sat  by  our  camp 
fire  on  the  river  bank  two  lumber-jacks 
drifted  by  in  a boat;  they  were  fishing 
and  getting  a large  trout  with  almost 
every  cast.  We  hailed  them  with  a 
query  as  to  the  bait  they  used.  They 
shouted  back  “Spoon”  and  held  up  sev- 
eral large  fish  for  our  inspection  as 
they  drifted  around  the  bend. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing discussing  the  chances  of  getting 
some  fish  the  next  day  on  one  of  our 
spoons,  and  when  we  took  stock  of  our 
supply  we  found  that  we  only  had  one. 
I discovered  that  I had  two  pearl  shell 
medium  spinners  that  an  enthusiastic 
tackle  salesman  had  sold  me  the  season 
before  and  that  I had  never  used. 

We  therefore  agreed  that  my  partner 
should  take  the  heavy  part  of  the  pack 
and  start  over  the  trail  to  Kingston, 
and  I would  take  the  spoon  and  go  up 
a short  distance  and  fish  down  far 
enough  to  try  it  out. 

The  following  morning  we  were  up 
with  the  sun,  and  after  breakfast  my 
partner  started  down  the  trail.  I put 
our  only  spoon  on  my  leader  and 
started  up  stream.  Our  camp  was  lo- 
cated in  a cottonwood  grove  a few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  mouth  of  the  Lit- 
tle North  Fork  and  when  I reached  the 
bend  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  river  I found  that  some  saw-logs 
had  drifted  into  a jam  during  the  night 
and  that  by  careful  manoeuvring  I 
would  be  able  to  cross  by  making  a 
long  jump  to  the  opposite  side.  In 
making  this  jump  I miscalculated  the 
distance  and  landed  in  deep  water  and 
when  I succeeded  in  scrambling  to  the 
shore  I was  much  vexed  to  note  that  I 
had  broken  my  leader  and  lost  my 
treasured  spoon. 

With  no  elation  I got  out  one  of  the 
pearl  spinners  and  put  it  on  a new 
leader.  Then  I decided  to  try  my  luck 
in  the  Little  river. 

To  reach  my  destination  I was  com- 
pelled to  climb  a high  rocky  point  to 
get  around  a long  stretch  of  dead 
water  on  the  main  river  and  I struck 
the  river  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  where  it  joined  an  arm  of  the 
main  stream. 

At  this  point  the  river  was  wide 
and  very  shallow,  and  both  banks  were 
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heavily  lined  with  brush.  I waded  out 
into  the  center  of  the  stream  and 
looked  up  and  down  for  a good  place 
to  cast.  Not  far  ahead  upstream  was 
a riffle  and  a deep  hole  next  to  some 
rocks  that  looked  inviting. 

I started  wading  upstream  and  wish- 
ing to  get  my  leader  soaked  I let  my 
line  trail  out  behind  me.  I had  pro- 
ceeded probably  twenty  feet  toward  my 
new  destination  when  a sharp  jerk  on 
my  line  made  me  think  I had  hooked 
up  on  a snag.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  my  hook  I saw  a large  trout  going 
full  speed  ahead  down  stream.  Not  be- 
ing sure  ..how  well  he  was  hooked  I 
tried  to  play  safe  by  giving  him  a long 
run  and  plenty  of  line.  I did  not  use 
an  automatic  reel  in  those  days  and 
when  I stopped  him  he  turned  and 
came  back  up  stream  faster  than  I 
could  reel  in  my  line. 

As  a result  he  got  several  yards  of 
slack  and  passed  me — headed  for  the 
deep  hole  upstream.  I stopped  him  by 
stepping  on  the  line;  then  he  swam  sev- 
eral circles  around  me  and  in  my  ex- 
citement I fell  down.  I managed  to 
hold  on  to  the  pole  and  the  fish,  regard- 
less of  a badly  tangled  line,  stayed  on 
the  hook.  I finally  reeled  him  in  by 
hand  and  landed  him  safely  in  my  creel. 

After  picking  the  tangles  out  of  my 
line  I made  another  cast  in  the  shallow 
water  below  me  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment immediately  hooked  another  fine 
fish.  I located  a break  in  the  brush 
a short  distance  up  stream  and  landed 
him  successfully.  I repeated  the  per- 
formance a number  of  times  and  every 
cast  brought  me  a good  fish.  The 
stream  was  clear  as  crystal  and  it 
didn’t  seem  possible  that  so  many  fine 
fish  could  lay  in  such  shallow  water 
and  not  be  in  plain  sight.  I soon  dis- 
covered that  the  flopping  of  the  fish  on 
the  rocks  where  I was  landing  them 
was  chipping  and  breaking  my  spinner 
so  I moved  up  to  a better  landing  place. 

When  my  basket  was  just  about  full 
I found  that  my  spinner  was  so  badly 
broken  that  it  wouldn’t  spin,  so  I re- 
placed it  with  a new  one  and  began 
moving  up  stream,  selecting  only  the 
best  holes,  and  trying  only  for  the  big 
fish.  In  an  hour  I had  filled  my  basket 
and  as  much  more  as  I could  carry 
in  a small  sack  used  for  carrying 
lunch.  The  more  I caught  the  more  I 
tried  to  catch  only  big  ones.  Finally  I 
approached  a point  where  the  water 
riffled  under  an  old  log  partly  sub- 
merged near  the  opposite  bank.  A 
careful  cast  just  next  to  the  log  term- 
inated my  fishing  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  began  for  a big  bull-trout  grabbed 
my  spinner  and  snipped  it  from  the 
leader  as  if  it  had  been  a leaf  on  a 
twig. 

Reeling  in  my  hookless  line  I real- 


ized for  the  first  time  that  my  back  was 
aching  with  the  load  I was  carrying. 
Finding  a grassy  bank  I emptied  my 
basket  and  sack  and  found  that  I had 
the  limit  of  native  cut-throat  trout 
varying  in  weight  from  hlalf  a pound 
upward. 

After  dressing  them  and  packing 
them  carefully  in  long  grass  for  carry- 
ing I started  for  camp.  When  I got 
back  to  the  main  river  I found  that  my 
friendly  log  jam  had  drifted  out  and  I 
had  to  look  for  a new  crossing.  This 
I found  on  a long  bar  opposite  the 
Carlson  Ranch.  With  the  weight  of 
my  fish  for  ballast  I was  able  to  make 
the  crossing,  wading  down  stream  at 
an  angle. 

After  picking  up  my  pack  at  the 
camp  I started  over  the  trail  for  Kings- 
ton. I stumbled  along  with  my  load, 
which  grew  heavier  as  I went  along, 
and  I was  finally  compelled  to  divide 
the  fish  into  two  packs,  carrying  one 
ahead  for  some  distance  and  then  going 
back  to  get  the  other.  This  made  slow 
traveling,  and  it  was  past  midnight 
when  I reached  home.  Thus  I was  initi- 
ated in  the  art  of  using  a spinner. 

I have  used  it  on  all  my  expeditions 
since  and  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
other  single  bait  that  will  bring  in  as 
large  a percentage  of  trout. 

On  subsequent  excursions  I experi- 
mented with  various  kinds  of  spinners 
and  I have  even  constructed  some  to 
suit  my  own  fancy.  As  I formerly  used 
different  flies  on  different  occasions  and 
in  different  streams  I now  carry  an  as- 
sortment  of  spinners.  I have  instruct- 
ed a number  of  my-  friends  in  the  use 
of  the  spinner  and  some  who  had  no 
previous  experience  in  trout  fishing 
soon  became  experts. 

Successful  fly  - fishermen  usually 
make  good  catches  with  the  spinner 
because  t-he  same  trick  that  lands  a fly 
at  the  right  angle  to  attract  a trout 
will  land  a spinner  spinning  and  keep 
it  moving. 

The  old  time  eastern  fisherman  who 
sits  on  the  bank  and  watches  a cork 
will  consider  spinner  fishing  rather 
strenuous  because  it  requires  constant 
motion  and  eternal  vigilance  to  make  a 
spinner  go.  The  spinner  must  spin  from 
the  minute  it  strikes  the  water  until 
you  draw  it  out  for  a new  cast. 

Casting  with  a spinner  is  an  art  in 
itself  and  will  be  acquired  only  by  long 
practice.  A good  knowledge  of  fly 
casting  gives  an  excellent  basis  upon 
which  to  begin  the  use  of  the  spinner. 

I have  often  heard  fly-fishermen  be- 
wail the  fact  that  a windy  day  had 
spoiled  their  sport.  To  any  one  who 
understands  using  a spinner  a windy 
day  will  be  welcomed  with  delight.  I 
have  made  some  of  my  best  catches 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard 
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that  a fly-fisherman  would  have  wound 
up  his  line  in  disgust.  If  you  know  of 
some  trout  stream  where  there  is  a con- 
siderable stretch  of  dead  water  filled 
with  schools  of  fish  that  can  never  be 
tempted  to  bite  try  them  some  windy 
day  with  a spinner. 

Take  your  position  facing  the  wind 
if  possible;  make  a long  cast  and  draw 
the  spinner  toward  you,  keeping  the 
line  taut  by  whirling  your  spinner. 
The  fish  will  usually  follow  your  spin- 
ner and  strike  just  as  you  slow  up  to 
withdraw  for  another  cast.  I have 
yet  to  find  the  “fish  that  won’t  bite,” 
that  cannot  be  caught  in  this  way. 

The  spinner  is  the  only  lure  I know 
that  is  never  out  of  season.  One  year 
I was  stationed  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Coeur  d’  Alene  in  January.  Some 
of  the  Finn  lumber-jacks  went  out  and 
made  some  good  catches  with  white 
wood  worms,  fishing  through  the  ice. 
I tried  their  system  but  had  poor  suc- 
cess. I then  went  to  a riffle  where  there 
was  open  water,  put  on  my  spinner, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  I had  a string 
of  fish  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a warm  afternoon  in  July.  I could 
easily  have  had  the  limit  but  my  hands 
got  so  cold  I could  not  take  the  fish 
off  the  hook. 

I have  fished  with  a spinner  when  the 
spring  floods  were  at  their  height  and 
the  water  so  muddy  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  a fish  could  see  a 
bait,  and  I have  also  fished  in  small 
streams  where  the  water  was  so  low 
that  only  the  deepest  holes  would  con- 
tain water  enough  to  float  a fish,  and 
in  both  cases  I have  had  excellent  re- 
sults. 

On  a small  stream  if  the  water  is  not 
swift  and  quite  clear  I prefer  to  fish 
up  stream.  The  ideal  stream  for  spin- 
ner fishing  is  the  stream  with  a contin- 
uous number  of  shallow  bars  and  deep 
holes.  The  most  successful  cast  is 
made  by  throwing  your  spinner  direct- 
ly across  the  stream  if  possible,  having 
it  strike  about  six  inches  from  the  op- 
posite bank  and  drawing  it  toward  the 
center  of  the  stream.  Always  be  sure 
that  a fish  is  not  following  it  before 
you  draw  out  for  a new  cast.  The  fish 
frequently  follow  a spinner  the  whole 
length  of  a cast  and  strike  when  you 
slow  up  to  draw  out. 

During  the  summer  when  grasshop- 


oers  and  frogs  are  jumping  off  the 
bank  I find  my  trout  that  is  ready 
for  the  spinner  in  shallow  water  close 
up  to  the  bank.  He  generally  gets  the 
spinner  the  instant  it  strikes  the  water. 
A quick  cast  under  a shady  willow 
bunch  or  where  the  water  riffles  over 
a large  rock  will  usually  bring  results. 

In  most  trout  streams  of  the  North- 
west salmon  eggs  are  considered  good 
bait,  and  I have  tried  them  frequently 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Once 
I spilled  a can  of  eggs  on  a riffle  by 
accident  and  noted  that  as  they  floated 
down  into  deep  water  they  were  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  waiting  trout.  I bait- 
ed a hook  with  eggs  but  could  get  no 
strikes.  I then  put  on  a spinner  and 
cast  over  the  deep  water  just  after 
throwing  in  a handful  of  eggs  and 
caught  several  large  fish.  For  late  fall 
fishing  I always  carry  a few  cans  of 
eggs  and  when  I find  a deep  hole  where 
a large  school  of  fish  has  laid  up  for  the 
winter  I can  aways  make  a good  catch 
after  throwing  in  a few  handfuls  of 
eggs. 

In  the  late  fall  I have  also  made  some 
good  catches  of  white  fish  on  a spinner 
but  one  has  to  use  a small  one  and  fish 
deep. 

On  Clear  Creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Clearwater  near  Stites,  Idaho,  I discov- 
ered, as  I thought,  some  very  large 
trout  in  a deep  hole.  The  season  being 
late  I tried  for  them  first  with  bait  and 


had  no  luck.  Then  I selected  a place 
where  I could  make  a good  cast  and 
put  on  a spinner.  When  the  spinner 
hit  the  water  every  big  fish  in  the  hole 
made  a dash  for  it  and  I hooked  one  of 
the  largest.  He  settled  back  to  the 
bottom  like  a lump  of  lead.  I pulled 
with  every  ounce  of  my  strength.  I 
thought  the  tackle  would  stand,  but  the 
fish  exhibited  no  inclination  to  run  and 
splash  and  try  to  free  himself. 

I worked  my  way  around  to  a bar  di- 
rectly below  where  he  was  lying  and 
continued  to  exert  a steady  pull  on  the 
line.  After  what  seemed  a long  time 
the  fish  began  to  slip  toward  me  an  inch 
at  a time.  I kept  up  the  steady  pull 
and  thought  I would  be  able  to  drag 
him  over  the  bar  but  when  I had  him 
out  where  the  water  was  about  six 
inches  deep  he  gave  one  mighty  flopi 
and  the  line  broke.  I jumped  in  front 
of  him  and  began  to  kick  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  landing  a kick  that  sent  hi  mi 
out  on  the  bar  in  shallow  water;  them 
I threw  myself  over  him  oil  all  fonis 
and  held  him  down  with  the  weight  of 
my  body  until  I had  squeezed  the  life 
out  of  him.  I was  somewhat  surprised 
when  I found  that  I had  a large  salmon 
instead  of  a trout.  Thus  I learned  that 
salmon  will  always  fight  a spinner  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  spawning  grounds. 
Since  then  I have  caught  many  salmon 
with  a spinner. 

Over  on  the  Gunnison  River  in  Colo- 
rado I had  excellent  success  with  my 
spinners.  I was  there  last  year  from 
the  time  the  season  opened  until  the 
middle  of  August.  As  a boy  I learned 
to  fish  with  flies  on  the  Gunnison  River 
but  with  a spinner  I was  able  to  outdo 
even  my  boyhood  feats. 

The  Tomeiche  is  one  of  the  best 
streams  for  spinner  fishing  that  I know 
of.  The  fish  feed  close  to  the  banks 
and  seldom  bite  on  the  bars  as  they 
do  in  most  streams.  A place  where  an 
irrigation  ditch  pours  over  a bank  is 
sure  to  hold  a large  rainbow  waiting 
for  a frog  to  hop  off  the  bank  and  a 
spinner  will  get  him  every  time. 

I used  larger  spinners  in  the  Gunni- 
son country  than  I have  ever  used  any- 
where else  because  the  streams  are  full 
of  large  Lochlaven  trout  and  they  have 
large  hard  mouths.  Unless  your  tackle 
is  strong  you  will  come  to  grief.  And 
it  will  be  “the  big  ones  that  got  away.” 
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UP  THE  HUMBER  TO  THE  BIG  FALLS 

TAKING  DORIES  UP  A WILD  RIVER  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  IS  HARD  WORK 
BUT  THE  SALMON  FISHING  AT  THE  END  BRINGS  FULLf REWARD 

By  THOMAS  KNIGHT  FISHER 


THE  Reid-Newfoundland 
Railroad  Company’s 
circular  asserts  that 
“the  Humber  is  a noble 
river  and  full  of  fish.”  We 
all  smiled  a bit  when  we 
read  it  and  swallowed  it 
with  just  a grain  of  salt, 
but  the  appeal  was  there. 

There  were  eleven  of  us 
in  the  party  that  sailed  on 
the  Boston-Yarmouth  boat 
on  July  first — three  school- 
masters and  eight  near-col- 
legians. All  of  us  were 
husky  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  but  there  was 
a long,  long  way  to  travel 
to  the  promised  land.  Cus- 
toms officials  at  Yarmouth 
took  considerable  convinc- 
ing and  some  of  our  money, 
but  finally  admitted  there 
was  a possibility  of  our 
going  that  far.  Nova  Sco- 
tia trains  took  us  in  two 
days  to  the  port  of  North 
Sidney,  but  that  was  a civ- 
ilized ride  in  comparison  to 
what  we  were  going  to  en- 
dure. 

We  arrived  at  North  Sid- 
ney in  the  early  evening 
and  took  the  shuttle  train 
to  the  dock.  There  was  the 
good  ship  “Kyle”  ready — 
no,  not  for  three  good 
hours  after  scheduled  sail- 
ing time — to  take  us  north. 

At  last  we  got  under  way 
and  after  a disagreeable 
night  bucking  high  seas  in  the  teeth 
of  a northeaster,  we  arrived  at 
Port  Aux  Basques.  The  sight  that 
met  our  gaze  was  anything  but 
cheerful.  Bleak,  wet,  rocky  bluffs, 
with  a little  Customs  House  at  their  base 
and  a diminutive  train  waiting  for  pas- 
sengers. We  soon  got  through  with  the 
Custom  officials  and  boarded  the  train 
for  Curling,  a train  of  tiny  cars  on  a 
narrow  gauge  track. 

The  less  said  of  that  six  hour  ride  the 
better.  The  motion  of  the  cars  was 
jerky  and  abrupt.  There  were  frequent 
dangerous  careenings  as  we  passed 
along  hillsides  covered  with  stunted 
spruce  or  through  caribou  barrens. 
Our  arrival  in  Curling,  our  so-called 
jumping-off  place,  was  an  event  to  call 
forth  heartfelt  thanksgiving. 

We  had  intended  going  up  the  Humber 
River  to  the  Big  Falls  at  the  start  of 
our  trip,  but  turbulent  water  prevented. 
Consequently,  we  put  off  this  part  of 
our  trip  to  the  second  period  of  three 
weeks  and  started  by  freight  for  Sandy 
Crossing  on  the  way  to  the  Sandy  Lake 
country.  At  about  eleven  at  night  we 
unloaded  at  the  Sandy  Crossing  Bridge 


that  we  were  hungry.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  a con- 
certed rush  for  camp,  where 
frying  pans,  cornmeal, 
grease,  and  later  catsup 
were  at  a premium.  How 
many  did  we  eat?  Seventy- 
five  as  a starter!  Then  we 
had  supper.  When  we  had 
finished,  twenty-five  good 
trout  were  still  left  for 
breakfast. 

Perhaps  you  have  been 
wondering  if  it  was  worth 
while  coming  so  far.  Per- 
haps you  no  longer  harbour 
those  doubts. 

Across  twelve  miles  of 
beautiful  Sandy  Lake  we 
rowed  and  far  up  into  the 
Birchy  Lake  country  We 
had  seen  noble  specimens  of 
caribou  and  moose.  Ducks 
were  everywhere.  Beaver 
were  at  every  turn,  and  a 
loon  or  snipe  held  solitary 
watch  over  the  waters  at 
frequent  intervals. 

We  were  now  in  territory 
beautiful  beyond  belief. 
Great  red  rock  and  spruce 
covered  mountains  rose 
from  the  very  water’s  edge, 
and  the  scene  was  almost 
the  same  as  in  parts  of  Gla- 
cier National  Park,  though 
a little  wilder  and  of  a 
more  “lost  country”  aspect. 
We  took  time  to  climb  two 
neighboring  pinnacles  and 
view  that  marvelous  pan- 
orama of  connected  lakes,  of  wood- 
ed hills,  and  long  belts  of  brown  cari- 
bou barrens.  Oh,  it  was  good  to  be 
alive  and  enjoy  it  all! 

Soon,  however,  it  was  time  to  turn 
back  downstream  if  we  were  to  com- 
plete our  trip  up  the  much  vaunted 
Humber  River  to  the  cherished  Big 
Falls.  Three  weeks  had  passed  in  seem- 
ingly as  many  days.  When  finally  we 
crossed  Deer  Lake  and  camped  for  the 
night  at  Mosquito  Island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Upper  Humber,  we  were  hard- 
ened and  experienced  campers,  ready 
for  the  struggle  against  the  worst  rap- 
ids in  Newfoundland.  We  had  no 
guides  and  wanted  none,  though  many 
a sage  head  had  wagged  back  at  Curl- 
ing and  many  a knowing  wink  had  been 
exchanged  over  these  “fool  campers 
who  will  soon  be  back  for  help.” 

That  night,  the  night  before  starting 
for  the  Big  Falls,  we  determined  to 
have  a royal  feast,  and  such  it  was, 
Trout  with  catsup,  split  pea  soup, 
boiled  potatoes,  canned  spinach,  rice, 
twenty-two  biscuits  apiece,  jam,  coffee, 
and  peaches  with  condensed  milk  made 
up  the  menu.  Nothing  was  left  over. 


Jud  tries  his  luck  at  the  foot  of  the  falls 

in  the  midst  of  a barren  waste.  A 
quickly  improvised  shelter  of  two  boats, 
oars,  and  tent  flies  furnished  protection 
from  the  elements.  In  a few  moments  a 
roaring  blaze  was  going,  and  as  hot  soup 
was  being  passed  around,  our  spirits 
quickly  revived.  As  we  were  all  dead 
tired,  however,  we  soon  turned  in  for 
a sound  sleep. 

WITH  the  coming  of  the  morning 
we  began  to  enjoy  the  reality 
of  an  outdoor  life  of  which  we 
had  dreamed  for  months.  We 
launched  and  loaded  our  two  dories  and 
two  light  boats, — chosen  for  their  car- 
rying capacity  and  safety  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  boys — and  for  four 
days  travelled  upstream  through  wild, 
barren,  and  wind  swept  country  to  the 
last  few  rapids  below  Sandy  Lake. 
Here  was  where  we  first  found  trout  in 
large  numbers. 

Listen  to  this,  ye  lovers  of  the  sing- 
ing reel.  In  two  hours’  time  our  net 
catch  of  brook  trout  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  ranging  from  three 
pounders  to  quarter  pounders.  It  didn’t 
take  us  long  to  make  up  our  minds 
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Taking  dories  up  the  Humber  River,  Newfoundland 


THE  first  rapids  were  about  three 
hundred  yards  long  'at  a point 
where  the  river  was  scarcely  sixty 
yards  wide.  Hence,  an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  water  was  cramped  into  a nar- 
row runway,  which  was  littered  with 
huge  boulders  and  crossed  with  jagged, 
irregular,  and  treacherous  ledges  hav- 
ing deep  holes  on  the  lower  side.  Wad- 
ing carefully  along  near  the  right  hand 
bank  and  pushing  or  pulling  our  boats 
and  dories,  we  tried  to  make  headway 
against  the  foaming,  swirling  current. 
For  about  fifty  yards  we  advanced 
safely,  but  then  found  it  necessary 
to  double  crews  and  take  one  dory 
at  a time.  Shorty,  a man  over  six  feet 
tall  and  weighing  close  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  heaved  at  the  stem.  Pete, 
Sandy,  Morse,  and  Pat  struggled  at  the 
side,  while  Jud  and  I hauled  on  the 
painter. 

“Heave  her  all!”  grunted  Shorty  and 
up  she  went,  though  we  could  barely 
stand  against  the  force  of  the  swift 
water. 

“Yay ! Look — a — Pete!”  spluttered 

Morse  with  his  mouth  full  of  water. 

“Don’t  "lose  your  grip  on  the  gun- 
wale!” sang  out  Sandy. 

“As  an  imitation  of  floating  sea-weed, 
you’re  a wonder,”  muttered  Jud,  as  he 
struggled  with  the  painter.  “Get  your 
feet  down  on  bottom  and  help  a fellow. 
We’re  not  going  to  haul  you  up  this 
blasted  stream  too.” 

At  it  we  went  again,  though  with 
many  a jest  and  laugh  as  one  or  another 
barked  his  shins  or  fell  over  a rock  up 
to  his  neck  in  the  water.  The  whole 
process  of  progression  was  very  slow 
and  tiring,  our  advance  at  times  seem- 
ing to  be  only  a matter  of  inches.  For- 
tunately the  water  was  of  a comforta- 
ble temperature. 

Above  these  rapids  were  a few  miles 
of  steady  water,  where  we  could  row, 
then  a constant  succession  of  rapids 
for  nine  long  miles.  If  any  of  you  have 
waded  against  a current,  you  know 
what  that  means.  That  evening  around 
the  fire  our  spirits  and  strength  began 
to  revive,  though  there  was  many  an 
unspoken  word  of  thanks  that  the  day 
was  done.  Just  then  there  was  nothing 
on  earth  quite  so  enticing  as  bed,  even 
though  we  had  to  place  our  spruce 
boughs  over  a veritable  quagmire. 

A cheery  breakfast  in  the  morning 
sunshine  put  another  aspect  on  things. 
The  worst  was  over,  regardless  of  four- 
teen more  miles  of  rapids.  The  water 
became  more  shallow  and  less  turbulent, 
though  rowing  was  impossible. 

FOR  two  more  days  we  plodded  cheer- 
fully forward.  When  would  we 
reach  the  Big  Falls  and  see  the 
salmon  we  were  after?  Rapids,  rapids, 
more  rapids!  Many  a long  stretch  had 
we  patiently  traversed  with  ears 
straining  to  catch  the  roar  of  the  falls, 
and  thrilling  with  eager  hope  that  the 
next  bend  would  bring  us  to  them.  Had 
we  made  a mistake  in  our  calculations? 
Were  we  on  the  wrong — 

“Look!  The  Falls!  Oh,  look  at 
that!” 


For  a moment  there  was  an  awed  and 
impressive  silence  as  every  eye  swept 
in  the  glorious  scene. 

Straight  across  the  river  was  a 
gleaming  white  band  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight. 

With  a hoarse  and  triumphant  shout, 
Amos  fairly  howled, 

“Will  you  look  at  those  salmon  jump- 
ing!” 

Sure  enough,  the  silvery,  quivering 
forms  of  the  gamiest  fish  in  inland 
waters  were  flashing  up  out  of  the  boil 
to  rise  fifteen  feet  and  drop  on  top  of 
the  falls,  or  missing,  to  plunge  back  be- 
low. Four,  five,  six  were  jumping  to 
the  minute. 

Gradually  we  took  in  the  rest  of  the 
scene.  In  the  immediate  foreground 
was  the  river  bed  filled  with  many  big 
rocks  and  ledges  barely  protruding 
through  the  water’s  surface,  with  many 
small  pools  filled  with  white  foam,  the 
whole  about  a hundred  yards  wide.  On 
both  sides  were  cliffs  rising  a hundred 
feet  or  so,  covered  with  birch  or  spruce 
till  they  approached  the  falls,  where 
they  showed  black  or  grey. 

On  top  of  the  left  hand  cliff,  about 
forty  yards  from  the  falls,  we  found 
an  excellent  camping  site.  There  we  put 
up  our  tents  where  we  could  look  down 
on  both  falls  and  river.  Feverishly  we 
worked,  carrying  boxes  of  provisions 


and  duffle  bags  up  the  narrow  and  steep 
zigzag  path.  While  Shorty  and  I 
worked  over  the  coming  supper,  Amos, 
Jud,  Peter,  and  Pat  got  out  their  Jock 
Scots,  rods,  and  reels,  and  went  to  try 
their  luck.  Four,  seven  or  eight-pound 
grilse  was  the  net  result  of  a half  hour’s 
fishing.  A couple  of  these  we  boiled 
and  for  them  prepared  a sauce  from  egg 
powder.  You  who  have  tasted  fresh 
salmon  just  taken  from  water,  can  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  of  that  evening 
meal.  They  were  grilse  that  we  ate  that 
night,  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  a twen- 
ty-three pound  salmon  graced  our  hum- 
ble board. 

AS  we  lay  around  a crackling  fire  in 
the  darkness  of  early  evening, 
and  the  corncob  pipes  were  glow- 
ing, a supreme  contentment  settled  over 
us  all.  We  were  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  happy  beyond  measure.  Had  we  not 
reached  our  goal  without  accident  and 
feasted  our  eyes  on  the  glorious  sight? 
Had  we  not  caught  salmon  and  eaten 
them?  Had  we  not  taken  dories  where 
dories  had  never  been  before? 

The  moon  was  just  showing  full  and 
round  over  the  opposite  cliff.  Far  down 
below,  amidst  a muffled  roar,  the  beauti- 
ful Big  Falls  glistened  in  the  pale  and 
subdued  light,  through  a misty,  glit- 
tering veil  of  spray. 


Salmon  jumping  in  the  Falls  of  the  Humber 
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DR.  HENSHALL  AND  FISH  CULTURE 

HIS  FAITHFUL  DEVOTION  TO  THE  WORK  OF  FISH  PROPAGATION  HAS 
EARNED  FOR  HIM  THE  LASTING  GRATITUDE  OF  AMERICAN  ANGLERS 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  PAPER 


THERE  had  never  been  a celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day  in  Tam- 
pa, Florida,  and  I was  requested 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  plan  and 
arrange  the  features  for  such  an  event 
on  July  Fourth,  1895.  Accordingly  I 
appointed  several  committees  to  take 
charge  of  the  details  of  the  alfair,  and 
owing  to  their  executive  ability  and 
great  interest  in  the  matter  it  proved 
to  be  an  unqualified  success. 

A revenue  cutter  in  the  harbor  fired 
salutes  at  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset. 
During  the  morning  there  was  a very 
creditable  parade,  consisting  of  several 
organizations,  American,  Cuban  and 
Spanish,  and  a number  of  patriotic 
and  business  floats.  At  the  courthouse 
square,  beginning  at  noon,  there  was 
a c oncert  by  the 
American  and  Cuban 
brass  bands,  with  the 
reading  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independ- 
ence and  Washington’s 
Farwell  Address  dur- 
ing the  intermissions, 
which  were  listened  to 
with  general  interest 
by  the  assemblage,  and 
was  followed  by  cheers 
and  by  cries  of  Cuba 
Libre  from  the  Cubans, 
and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  exercises  both 
bands  played  “Dixie” 
in  unison. 

During  the  after- 
noon there  were  regat- 
tas on  the  bay,  and 
horse  races  and  bi- 
cycle races  at  the  race  course. 
DeSoto  Park  thousands  of  Cubans  cel- 
ebrated the  afternoon  with  national 

games  and  dancing.  The  Spanish  con- 
tingent went  to  Ballast  Point  Park 
and  celebrated  in  a characteristic  man- 
ner. All  went  merry  as  a marriage 
bell,  without  a hitch,  and  without  an 
untoward  incident.  At  night  there  was 
a very  creditable  display  of  fireworks 
from  a raft  on  the  river  in  front  of 
the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  the  effect  being 
duplicated  and  heightened  by  the  re- 
flections on  the  water.  The  celebra- 
tion closed  with  a grand  ball  at  the 
hotel  Casino,  and  a fancy  dress  ball 
at  the  Spanish  Casino.  In  view  of  the 
success  of  the  function  I was  presented 
by  the  citizens  with  a gold  headed  cane, 
suitably  inscribed,  and  with  the  date, 
July  4th,  1895,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
from  the  officials. 

AT  the  end  of  December,  1895,  and 
the  beginning  of  January,  1896, 
there  occurred  the  most  disas- 
trous cold  waves  ever  known  in  Florida. 
At  Tampa  the  thermometer  registered 
19  dgrees  F.  with  a slight  flurry  of 


snow.  Not  only  was  the  entire  crop 
of  oranges  frozen  solid,  but  all  the 
young  orange  groves  north  and  east  of 
Tampa  were  killed  root,  bole  and 
branch,  while  old  groves  were  killed 
to  the  ground.  However,  it  was  a bless- 
ing in  disguise,  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
the  futility  of  orange  culture  in  cen- 
tral Florida ; and  since  that  time  quick- 
er returns  and  greater  profits  have 
been  realized  from  small  fruits  and 
truck  farming. 

A friend  who  had  lost  a promising- 
young  grove  of  twenty  acres  was  la- 
menting his  misfortune  to  me,  saying 
that  his  fine  trees  were  only  fit  for  fire 
wood.  I said : 

“Some  day  you  will  be  glad  that  the 
catastrophe  occurred;  and  in  the  mean- 


time there  is  more  prospective  profit 
in  your  dead  trees  than  there  would 
have  been  in  an  abundant  crop  of 
oranges.  Have  a machine  constructed 
in  Connecticut  for  making  wooden 
toothpicks,  and  then  with  a small  cir- 
cular saw  and  an  electric  motor  con- 
vert your  dead  trees  and  those  of  your 
neighbors  into  toothpicks.  The  first 
wooden  toothpicks  were  made  of  orange 
wood,  which  is  eminently  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  being  white,  tough,  close- 
grained,  and  as  flexible  as  a quill.  Try 
it;  it  will  at  least  give  you  something 
to  think  about  and  occupy  your  time, 
instead  of  crying  over  spilt  milk.”  But 
he  was  a horticulturist  and  not  a man- 
ufacturer, and  he  proceeded  to  pile  up 
his  dead  trees  which  he  burnt  to  ashes 
to  fertilize  his  land  for  a crop  of  to- 
matoes, celery  and  lettuce. 

IN  the  year  1896  Marshall  McDonald 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioneer  died, 
and  there  were  several  applicants, 
myself  among  them,  for  the  position. 
My  advocate  was  U.  S.  Senator  Cal- 
vin Brice,  of  Ohio,  who  wrote  me  one 
day  that  President  Cleveland  had 


agreed  to  appoint  me.  It  was  the  im- 
pression in  the  Fish  Commission,  as  I 
learned,  that  I would  be  the  next  Fish 
Commissioner.  But  there  is  many  a 
slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  lip,  and  soon 
afterward  I learned  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  appointed  Captain  John  Brice,  a 
cousin  of  Senator  Brice,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone.  I simply  saifi 
Sic  transit  gloria , and  wrote  a letter  of 
congratulations  to  my  friend  Captain 
Brice. 

It  was  not  until  several  years  later, 
when  I was  living  at  Bozeman,  Mon- 
tana, that  I learned  why  Mr.  Cleveland 
changed  his  mind.  After  the  death  of 
Senator  Brice,  Which  occurred  soon  af- 
terward, his  secretary,  Mr.  G.,  became 
the  secretary  of  U.  S.  Senator  Clark, 
of  Montana.  One  day 
Mr.  G.,  when  on  his 
way  to  Butte,  Montana, 
to  confer  with  Senator 
Clark,  stopped  off  at 
Bozeman  to  call  on  me. 
While  at  luncheon,  he 
said  to  me: 

“Were  your  docu- 
ments concerning  the 
Commissionership  re- 
turned to  you  from 
Washington?  You  had 
backing  enough  for  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.” 
“Yes,”  I replied,  “I 
have  them  yet.  Among 
them  were  recommend- 
ations from  two  or 
three  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  heads  of  sev- 
eral of  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  a good  many  sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  House,  beside 
the  governors  of  five  states,  many  men 
of  affairs  and  scientific  men,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  of  no  avail  when  Captain 
Brice  appeared  on  the  scene,  inasmuch 
as  blood  is  thicker  than  water.” 

“Why,  Doctor,”  he  protested,  “you 
do  Senator  Brice  an  injustice;  he  was 
loyal  to  you  to  the  end.  Have  you 
never  heard  why  Mr.  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Captain  Brice.” 

“No,”  I replied,  “I  never  gave  the 
matter  a second  thought.” 

“Well,”  he  went  on,  “it  was  this  way. 
Your  appointment  had  been  decided 
upon,  but  just  before  it  was  announced 
an  advocate  of  Captain  Brice  arrived 
in  Washington  from  California,  and 
informed  Senator  Brice  that  his  cousin 
desired  the  position,  and  expected  his 
influence.  The  Senator  told  the  party 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  him  as  the 
place  was  already  promised  to  another 
man  at  his  request,  and  moreover  that 
his  cousin  was  not  qualified  for  the 
position  under  the  law.  He  added  that 
unless  he  could  find  some  one  with  more 
(continued  on  page  320) 
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THE  WEAPONS  TO  USE  FOR  BASS 

A FRANK  DISCUSSION  ON  CASTING  RODS  AND  TACKLE  GLEANED  FROM  MANY  YEARS 
OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  FISHING  FOR  THE  BRONZE-BACKED  WARRIOR 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


THE  chief  requirements  for  a good 
bass  rod  are  as  tedious  of  enu- 
meration as  the  necessary  points 
that  go  toward  making  up  the  pedi- 
gree of  a thoroughbred  horse  or  set- 
ter. In  fact,  I doubt  whether  they 
have  ever  all  come  to  light  as  yet. 
Any  old-time  angler  will  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  inform  one  that,  al- 
though there  are  rods  and  rods,  there 
are,  after  all,  but  a 
very  few  that  are 
really  worthy  of  a con- 
tinued use  by  the  bass 
fisherman,  day  after 
day,  upon  the  waters 
of  his  favorite  ponds 
and  streams. 

As  to  the  best  ma- 
terial for  the  construc- 
tion of  a rod,  I do  not 
suppose  there  ever  will 
be  a satisfactory  me- 
d i u m established. 

There  are  some  who 
will  recommend  the 
bamboo,  others  t h « 
lancewood  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  re- 
silient woods  familiar 
to  any  rod  collector, 
and  yet  there  is  an- 
other class  of  fish- 
ermen who  tell  us 
that  there  is  only  one  single  material 
to  be  considered  at  all,  and  that  is 
steel.  They  are  all  sincere  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  their  favorites 
are,  to  them  personally,  the  only  kind. 

I have  had  some  experience  along 
this  line,  and  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  these  idealists.  There  is  one  par- 
ticular old  split-bamboo  fly  rod  that  I 
have  in  mind  at  the  present  writing 
which,  although  warped  and  battered 
with  the  rough  usage  of  many  years’ 
hard  campaigning  on  stream  and  lake, 
has  been  given  a place  in  the  most 
sacred  niche  of  my  possessions.  I often- 
times recall,  as  I lovingly  run  my  hand 
over  its  tarnished  ferrules  and  ragged 
windings,  the  many  hapny  days  that 
I have  followed  its  tip  along  some  of 
the  best  bass  streams  I have  ever 
known.  It  has  been  through  the  mill 
and  never  yet  has  it  played  me  false, 
always  responding  to  the  vicious  lunge 
or  the  unlooked  for  strike  with  a 
grace  and  staunchness  that  has  made  it 
my  pet;  it  hangs  ,iust  right. 

Day  after  day  have  I whipped  my 
lures  with  it  and  each  evening  a strong. 


untired  arm  has  invariably  come  in 
with  my  lagging  feet.  There  are  few 
things  in  this  world  that  a fisherman 
loves  stronger  and  deeper  than  his 
trusty  old  rod,  and  it  is  with  such 
understanding  that  I look  upon  the  host 
of  arguments  advanced  among  my 
angling  friends  as  to  the  virtues  of  their 
silent  comrades. 

Among  others  that  I might  mention 


is  an  old  5 foot  lancewood  bait  rod, 
which  is  some  place  under  God’s  golden 
sunlight  at  the  present  time  I trust, 
that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  I 
used  it  for  one  trip  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a friend,  and  the  memory  of 
the  muskies  that  the  faithful  old  stick 
clung  to  and  brought  to  gaff  for  me 
taught  me  to  look  upon  its  aged  ap- 
pearance with  something  akin  to  rev- 
erence. 

A GOOD  rod  is  a mighty  difficult 
thing  to  choose  at  first  sight. 
Nothing  but  a spell  of  hard  usage 
will  serve  to  bring  out  its  good  and 
bad ' points.  The  restful  balance,  the 
resiliency  of  the  entire  thing  and  the 
strength,  so  that  one  can  come  to  place 
reliance  in  it,  thereby  banishing  wor- 
ry and  nervousness,  all  these  good  qual- 
ities will  come  to  the  front  with  good, 
steady  usage  under  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  stream  conditions. 

When  these  qualities  are  found  to  be 
'a  part  of  the  rod  and  when  they  are 
allied  with  that  undefinable  something 
which  causes  one  to  put  all  his  trust 


into  the  most  important  item  of  his 
possessions,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  rod  is  a good  one  and,  regardless 
of  price  or  maker,  worthy  of  a place 
in  his  kit. 

There  are  rod  makers,  of  course,  who 
make  it  a rule  to  try  and  build  into 
their  rods  all  these  things  that  serve 
to  constitute  a perfectly  satisfying  tool, 
and  they  place  before  the  buyer  an 
article  that  as  a rule 
can  be  relied  upon. 
With  this  in  mind  it 
is  then  but  a question 
with  the  intended  buy- 
er as  to  the  material 
he  wishes  his  rod  built 
of. 

For  general,  a 1 1 
around  hard  service  I 
have  about  come  to  the 
opinion  that  the  steel 
rod  is  the  safest  one 
to  take  a chance  on. 
There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  severe 
strain  and  climatic  con- 
d i t i o n s.  Equipped 
with  agate  tip  it  makes 
a model  casting  rod. 
On  the  other  hand 
I personally  pre- 
fer a split  - bamboo 
or  wooden  rod  when  it  comes  to  casting 
bait  day  in  and  day  out;  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a sensitive  vitality 
within  the  bamboo  and  wooden  rods 
that  can  not  be  found  in  the  metal.  This 
might  possibly  be  due  to  personal  pre- 
dilection, as  I have  always  favored  the 
use  of  the  bamboo  in  my  angling,  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  a good,  safe  material 
to  pin  one’s  faith  to. 

After  bamboo  I have  found  lance- 
wood a good  rod  material.  There  is  a 
liveliness  and  pleasing  lightness  to  it 
that  makes  a rod  of  that  construction 
dainty  and  satisfying  to  use.  In  play- 
ing a hooked  fish  I do  not  know  of  a 
rod  that  telegraphs  all  the  details  of 
the  fish’s  actions  more  vividly  than  the 
lancewood;  there  should  be  at  least  one 
of  these  rods  in  every  man’s  outfit. 

A great  many  virtues  found  in  a rod 
are  due  to  the  nature  of  its  fittings  in 
the  way  of  windings  and  guides.  The 
bamboo  and  the  wooden  rods  should  be 
well  wound  with  some  good  grade  of 
silk  in  order  to  insure  them  against 
solitting  at  the  seams  and  checking, 
and  over  all  should  be  applied  several 
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coats  of  the  best  varnish  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  from  moisture. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have 
the  guides  entirely  of  agate.  The  prin- 
ciple idea  in  fitting  a rod  with  agate 
guides  is  because  it  is  desirable  to  take 
away  as  much  friction  from  the  line 
when  casting  as  possible.  Agate  accom- 
plishes this  because  its  hard  surface  is 
more  impervious  to  this  fault  than  any 
other  material  known,  but  on  the  aver- 
age casting  rod,  which  should  be  short, 
anywhere  from  four  to  five  and  a half 
feet,  there  is  really  very  little  wear  ex- 
cepting at  the  tip  of  the  rod.  In  be- 
tween the  tip  and  the  reel  the  line  will 
rarely  ever  touch  the  guides  unless  they 
should  be  of  a small  size.  Therefore  I 
believe  and  I have  found  that  most  of 
the  old-time  users  of  the  bait-casting 
rod  think  likewise,  that  a large  agate 
tip,  and  from  one  to  three,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  rod,  large, 
German  silver  rings  or  trumpet  guides 
comprise  the  ideal  fittings  for  a rod 
that  one  expects  to  use  day  in  and  day 
out  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

A line  used  on  such  a rod  will,  I 
have  found  from  actual  experiments, 
last  just  as  long  as  on  a rod  fitted 
throughout  with  agate  tip  and  guides. 

In  a full  agate  fitted  rod  there  is  dan- 
ger of  breakage.  In  knocking  around 
through  rough,  wooded  country  or  in  a 
fishing  boat  they  are  often  cracked. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  noticed  at  the  time 
and  a line  shooting  through  with  the 
force  of  a lusty  cast  will  without  fail 
be  severed  or  so  badly  frayed  as  to 
be  rendered  worthless  for  use.  With 
only  the  tip  made  of  agate  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  guides  constructed  of  some 
non-breakable  material  this  danger  is 
reduced  to  a minimum.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  a fly  or  long  bait  rod. 


WHEN  not  in  use  the  rod  should 
receive  careful  attention  to  keep 
it  in  its  proper  shape.  Often  it 
will  be  noticed  that  an  angler  who 
seems  to  take  good  care  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  his  tackle  neglects  to  give  any 
attention  to  the  position  of  his  rod 
when  it  is  not  in  use,  leaning  it  care- 
lessly against  a tree  or  the  tent  for  the 
noon  day  rest  period  or  for  the  night, 
jamming  it  in  all  sorts  of  strained 
places  in  the  boat  while  still-fishing  or 
resting;  this  results  in  a warped  and 
misshaped  rod. 

Although  a rod  may  not  lose  its  ef- 
fectiveness by  this  kind  of  treatment, 
it  causes  it  to  lose  the  balance  and  elas- 
ticity it  formerly  possessed  and  de- 
tracts from  its  appearance. 

It  is  natural  that  all  wooden  rods 
and  in  a measure  steel  also,  although 
not  so  much  as  with  the  wood,  should 
draw,  with  time  and  use  and  weather, 
out  of  their  original  shape.  This  can 
in  a measure  be  counteracted  by  a little 
care  when  the  rod  is  not  in  use  during 
the  winter  and  even  throughout  the 
summer  season  by  hanging  the  sepa- 
rate sections,  or  if  a one-piece  rod,  the 
entire  stick,  up  in  some  dry  place  by 
means  of  strings  attached  to  nails  or 
by  braces  put  high  enough  from  the 
ground  so  as  to  allow  the  rod  to  be  sus- 
pended without  touching  anything.  This 
will  allow  it  to  come  back  to  its  orig- 
inal lines. 

When  a rod  ‘s  not  in  use  it  should 
be  kept  in  a wooden  form  that  just 
barely  allows  of  its  entrance  and  should 
be  well  bound  with  twine  and  protected 
by  a waterproof  cover. 

The  casting  rod  ought  not  to  exceed 
5%  feet  in  length.  Personally  I prefer 
one  shorter  than  that,  say  4%  to  5 feet, 
having  a large  tip  of  agate,  adamant 
or  German  silver  guides  and  a cork  grip. 
A short  rod  allows  one  more  chance 


to  work  brushy  places,  or  in  the  lee  of 
steep  banks,  also  there  is  less  vitality 
consumed  in  working  a rod  ot  this  size 
than  a long,  unwieldly  one  for  a day 
at  a stretch.  The  heavier  plugs  shoot 
away  from  the  short  rod  with  as  much 
ease  as  apples  thrown  from  the  end 
of  a sharpened  switch. 

Still-fishing  calls  for  a longer  rod,  in 
which  case  I prefer  a bamboo  bait  rod 
to  one  of  steel,  wood  or  vine,  anywhere 
from  9 to  10%  feet  in  length,  and  from 
5 to  not  over  7 ounces  in  weight. 

An  8 foot  rod  makes  a good  length 
for  live  bait  and  still-fishing,  and 
should  be  as  light  as  possible.  It  al- 
ways seems  to  me  that  one  gets  more 
sport  and  action  out  of  his  fish  with  a 
good  length,  light  rod. 

If  fishing  with  live  bait  from  a boat 
it  is  a good  idea  to  locate  a prospective 
pool  or  stretch  of  current,  and  have  out 
more  than  one  rod;  say  three,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  third 
can  be  used  to  troll  or  to  cast  the  bait 
into  weedy  coves,  among  lily  pads  or 
about  stumps  and  logs.  In  fishing  in 
this  manner  care  must  be  used  when 
a fish  is  hooked  and  the  idle  rods  should 
be  taken  in  before  the  bass  is  played, 
otherwise  there  is  a good  chance  to 
tangle  things  up. 

In  small  bass  streams  I use  a medium 
heavy-weight  fly  rod,  9%  feet,  weight 
between  5 and  6 ounces.  It  is  strong 
enough  to  handle  a fair  sized  minnow 
or  frog  and  a No.  1%  spinner  or  a No. 
3 and  3%  spoon  bait  all  work  well  on 
it.  By  striping  the  line  from  the  reel 
I can  reach  places  that  would  be  impos- 
sble  to  negotiate  with  a heavy  outfit. 

It  is  a good  idea  for  every  fisherman 
to  have  more  than  one  kind  of  rod  in 
his  outfit.  I do  not  recommend  that  he 
have  a great  many,  but  two  or  three  of 
various  styles  will  be  found  not  incon- 
venient at  times.  As  to  the  price  to  pay 
(continued  on  page  325) 


THE  ANNOYING  DROSS  OF  THE  SEA 

SOME  OF  THE  PESTS  THE  SURF  FISHERMAN  MUST  CONTEND  WITH 
WHEN  HE  GOES  FORTH  TO  CAPTURE  THE  GAME  FISH  OF  THE  SEA 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


AS  the  history  of  the  taking  and  re- 
fining of  the  precious  metals 
would  be  quite  incomplete  without 
more  or  less  description  of  the  grosser 
materials  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded and  associated,  and  which 
greatly  add  to  the  labors  and  perplex- 
ities of  the  individuals  engaged  in  such 
pursuits,  so  a review  of  surf-fishing 
would  lack  a fitting  finale  without  men- 
tioning somewhat  in  detail  what  may 
properly  be  termed  the  “dross  of  the 
sea,”  together  with  something  of  the 
annoyances  given  the  angler  through 
their  activities. 

Pests  they  undoubtedly  are  in  the 
main,  and  the  angler  is  frequently 
justified  in  treating  them  roughly  and 
a choice  expletive  may  be  pardoned  oc- 
casionally when  he  finds  his  tackle  al- 
most inextricably  tangled  in  the  maze 


of  legs  and  claws  of  the  giant  sea- 
spider,  or  in  the  loose-running  machin- 
ery of  the  horsefoot  or  king-crab. 

The  angler  will  in  all  probability 
meet  most  frequently  with  the  “calico” 
or  spotted  crab.  It  is  an  ubiquitous 
creature  of  medium  size  and  has  an 
enormous  appetite.  It  never  seems  to 
sleep,  nor  to  be  off  duty,  and  is  ever 
alert  to  seize  the  bait  and  burrow  in 
the  sand  with  it,  no  matter  when  or 
where  it  may  be  cast.  Tides  work  no 
influence  on  him  except  perhaps  to 
sharpen  his  appetite  for  their  next 
change.  No  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  bait  may  be  he  will  eat  it  and  in  a 
qualifying  sense,  be  it  understood,  the 
term  WILL  expresses  that  he  is  both 
willing  and  determined  to  eat  it. 

There  are  two  ways  to  preserve  your 
bait  when  these  pests  are  about:  one  is 


to  keep  it  in  your  bait-box  and  go  home, 
the  other,  and  the  one  usually  resorted 
to,  is  to  adjust  a cork  on  the  leader 
close  to  the  hook  which  will  float  the 
bait  the  length  of  the  leader  from  the 
bottom,  and  is  usually  effective. 

The  only  thing  on  earth  or  in  the 
waters  thereof  that  these  fiends  seem 
to  fear  is  the  striped  bass.  When 
one  of  these  fish  is  about,  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  annoyance  from  this  spe- 
cies of  crab,  as  they  are  considered1  a 
delectable  morsel  by  this  superb  fish. 
It  is  most  amazing  how  quickly  the  best 
adjusted  bait  can  be  stripped  from  the 
hook  by  this  little  devil  of  the  sea. 

A man  I once  knew  told  me  of  an  ex- 
perience he  had  while  bottom  fishing  in 
Jamaica  Bay.  He  was  using  blood- 
worms and  became  so  annoyed  through 
the  plunderings  of  this  miscreant  that 
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finally  he  stopped  baiting  and  allowed 
his  tackle  to  lie  idle  on  the  bottom. 
After  awhile  he  became  aware  that 
there  was  something  working  about  his 
line  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  one 
of  his  pink-spotted  tormentors  come 
claw  after  claw  up  his  line,  then  down 
his  rod  to  quite  near  his  hand,  where 
it  reared  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  looked 
hungrily  into  his  bait  box. 

While  this  incident  has  never  been 
verified  by  the  writer,  still  it  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  beast,  and  serves 
as  an  illuminator  in  general.  It  needs 
no  further  description,  as  every  angler 
has  met  up  with  it  many  times  and  has 
contributed  much  expensive  bait  to  its 
bill  of  fare. 

ANOTHER  crab  which  is  very  an- 
noying at  times  is  the  g'iant 
spider.  This  is  a hideous  crea- 
ture, usually  met  with  in  muddy  chan- 
nels of  rivers  and  bays  and  sometimes, 
but  not  generally,  around  fishing  piers. 
It  is  dark — nearly  black — in  color,  and 
has  a great  spread  of  legs,  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  its  body,  on  the  ends 
of  which  are  its  claws  or  nippers.  As 
they  are  cream  colored  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  'ivory  - tipped. 
Their  legs,  when  extended,  frequently 
measure  fifteen  or  more  inches,  and  are 
many  jointed  and  armed  with  the  most 
vicious  of  nippers  which  can  readily 
sever  a gut  leader  or  line. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  a species  that 
is  an  ever-present  evil.  It  has  the  pe- 
culiarity of  disappearing  from  our 
waters  at  periods,  and  some  seasons 
pass  by  without  an  individual  being  met 
with  at  pbints  where  they  are  usually 
numerous.  Their  absence,  however, 
never  causes  regret  to  the  angler  as 
they  are  an  unqualified  nuisance  when 
present. 

Their  hideous  aspect  when  drawn  to 
the  side  of  the  boat  has,  so  it  is  told, 
caused  many  fishermen  to  eschew  the 
use  of  “liquid  baits”  and  to  settle  down 
into  staunch,  staid  citizenship. 

The  horse-foot  or  king-crab  is  an- 
other creature  of  most  curious  mien, 
but  fortuantely  is  not  so  troublesome  as 
the  king  spider,  being  not  nearly  so 
abundant  and  not  so  prone  to  search 
out  the  bait.  They  are  at  times,  how- 
ever, all  too  abundant  at  such  places  as 
Barnegat  and  Egg  Harbor  Inlets,  as 
well  as  at  many  other  points  along  the 
southern  New  Jersey  coast. 

They  are  most  peculiar  creatures, 
having  somewhat  the  shape  of  a horse’s 
foot,  and  travel  broad-end  foremost, 
and  are  completely  housed  within  a 
hard  shell.  When  seen  moving  along  at 
a distance  they  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  an  inverted  scoop  shovel  drag- 
ging a long  spiked  tail  behind. 

When  turned  on  their  backs  they  are 
quite  helpless  and  the  labyrinth  of 
waving  short  legs  displayed  is  astound- 
ing. They  are  all  set  going  at  once  and 
each  one  in  a different  direction,  mak- 
ing it  a physical  impossibility  to  count 
them.  It  is  said  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  count  more  than  a hundred  legs, 
as  they  wriggle  about  so  much  it  be- 
comes confusing  to  proceed  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 


The  common  skate 

They  are  extremely  troublesome  to 
the  fisherman  when  they  do  hover  over 
his  bait,  inasmuch  as  they  invariably 
get  line  and  leader  all  tangled  up  with 
thdir  legs,  and  they  seem  to  take  a 
fiendish  delight  in  tying  a loop  or  knot 
for  each  leg  involved.  When  the  tackle 
becomes  fouled  by  one  and  the  reeling- 
in  process  begins,  they  instinctively 
bury  the  broad  expanse  of  shell  in  the 
sand  and  the  subsequent  landing  be- 
comes a matter  of  sheer  strength  of 
tackle  and  patience  of  fisherman. 

They  are  not,  however,  so  entirely 
worthless  as  the  two  foregoing  species, 
for  they  are  regarded  as  quite  a deli- 
cacy by  barn-yard  fowl.  How  any  self- 
respecting  chicken  could  bring  itself  to 
the  point  of  indulging  in  such  a feast 
as  this  creature  might  present  is  quite 
beyond  the  writer’s  ken.  Why  put  a 
confiding  chicken  to  the  task  of  work- 
ing through  a ton  of  bones  and  shell  to 
secure  an  ounce  of  questionable  food? 

Of  the  familiar  edible  blue  Crab,  not 
much  may  be  said  that  is  detrimental  to 
its  character.  It  rarely  becomes  much 
of  a nuisance  to  the  angler.  True, 
there  are  times  when  using  live  min- 
nows for  certain  kinds  of  bottom-feed- 
ing fish,  that  this  crab  will  cut  the  bait 


up  badly,  but  it  has  the  rare  quality  of 
holding  to  the  desired  morsel  until 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  can  fre- 
quently be  boated  if  handled  carefully. 
Besides,  it  makes  good  eating,  and  if 
the  fisherman  desires  he  may  carry  it 
home  and  make  direct  reprisal  for  the 
bait  it  may  have  destroyed.  Aga.n,  it 
is  a bold  warrior  and  seems  anxious  at 
all  times  when  in  captivity  to  take  a 
fall  out  of  its  captor,  and  will  without 
hesitancy — if  opportunity  offers — take 
a most  punishing  strangle  hold  on  its 
adversary,  no  matter  how  great  its  size 
may  be,  and  usually  wins  first  blood  and 
puts  its  adversary  to  rout.  So,  while 
in  a way  the  blue  crab  may  be  classed 
as  dross,  albeit  he  is  so  good  a battler 
that  he  commands  respect,  and  besides 
he  never  meddles  with  the  affairs  of  the 
surf  fisherman,  as  it  is  only  in  rivers 
and  bays  that  he  protrudes  h.s  presence. 

The  above  embraces  all  there  are  of 
the  crab  family  which  may  be  expected 
to  give  annoyance  in  either  surf  or  bay 
fishing  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast, 
but,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  they  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

| 

PASSING  on  to  quite  another  form 
of  life  we  come  to  the  family  of 
rays  or  skates.  These  are  distinc- 
tive in  species  and  not,  as  many  people 
think,  just  big  and  little  members  of 
one  family. 

The  first  for  review  is  the  little  skate, 
met  with  in  all  channels  of  rivers  and 
bays  as  well  as  in  the  open  surf.  It 
appears  to  be  present  nearly  the  entire 
year,  at  least  on  the  middle  Atlantic 
seaboard.  It  is  the  first  to  greet  the 
fisherman  in  his  early  endeavors,  and 
is  very  reliable  in  finding  his  bait.  It 
is  rarely  taken  on  the  flats,  but  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  sloughs  along  the 
beach  it  is  prevalent  and  very  annoy- 
ing, as  it  rarely  takes  the  bait  with  suf- 
ficent  vim  to  give  the  man  at  the  rod 
any  notice  of  its  presence,  and  he  only 
learns  that  his  bait  has  been  disturbed 
when  he  starts  reeling  in  his  line;  then 
the  perceptible  drag  gives  him  due  no- 
tice of  what  his  tackle  has  connected 
with.  It  rarely  exceeds  a foot  in  width 
and  has  many  spines  protruding  from 
its  upper  surface. 

When  drawn  on  the  beach  it  has  the 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  328) 


An  inflated  blow-fish — one  of  the  pests  of  the  sea 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 


THE  AMERICAN  CANOE  ASSOCIATION 

FORTY  years  ago  a number  of  canoeists  gathered 
at  Crosbyside  Point,  Lake  George,  and  founded 
the  American  Canoe  Association,  an  organization 
that  today  is  referred  to  as  the  finest  example  of 
purely  amateur  sport  in  the  world  of  outdoor 
activities 

To  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  Association 
and  honor  the  founders,  a special  meeting  of  the 
club  will  be  held  at  Huddle  Bay,  Lake  George,  on 
June  26th,  to  dedicate  a suitable  monument. 

All  canoeists  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  there  will  be  a committee  to  meet  them  at  Lake 
George  Village,  N.  Y.  It  is  an  event  that  will  un- 
doubtedly appeal  to  canoeists  old  and  young. 


SUMMER  SHORE  BIRD  SHOOTING 

THE  charm  of  shore  bird  shooting  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  opens  up  to  the  sportsman  natural- 
ist a wide  field  for  observation  and  sport  of  no  mean 
order  at  a time  of  the  year  when  he  is  longing  for 
activity  and  other  game  fields  are  closed  to  him. 

In  the  sultry  days  of  the  latter  half  of  August 
if  he  is  ambitious  and  longs  for  exercise,  he  can 
explore  the  marshes  and  the  reed  fields  or  traverse 
the  hot  sandhills  and  both  will  yield  a world  of  bird 
life  that  he  can  identify  readily.  If  he  wishes  to 
loaf  and  rest  he  can  do  so  quite  at  ease  in  a boat, 
an  easily  constructed  blind  or  the  shelter  of  some 
old  wreck  half  hidden  in  the  sand.  From  this 
point  of  vantage  he  can  watch  the  circling  flocks, 
study  their  habits,  warm  the  barrels  of  his  gun 
and  have  a bag  at  the  end  of  a lazy,  restful  dav 
that  will  be  remembered  quite  as  pleasantly  as  more 
strenuous  experiences. 

In  this  issue,  Mr.  Nichols,  one  of  our  editors, 
takes  his  readers  to  the  haunts  of  the  shore  birds. 
No  sportsman  or  naturalist  has  given  these  deni- 
zens of  the  beaches  closer  study,  and  his  article 
will  appeal  to  all  sportsmen  who  combine  a love  of 
sport  to  a deep  love  for  nature. 


BLUE  JAY  HUNT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

SEVERAL  years  ago  blue  jay  hunts  were  in 
vogue,  but  more  recently  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  bird  accused  by  the  sportsmen  of 
destroying  quails’  eggs.  Of  late,  however,  a well 
organized  blue  jay  hunt  was  held  at  Hollister,  Cali- 
fornia. Sixty  sportsmen  were  divided  into  two 
rival  teams  and  a week  chosen  for  the  hunt.  When 
the  final  count  of  birds  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
week  the  total  showed  1,531  blue  jays.  One  team 
outdistanced  the  other  by  210  birds  and  this  win- 
ning team  were  the  guests  at  a big  barbecue  held 
by  the  other  team.  One  hunter  bagged  233,  and 
the  second  best  was  139. 

The  California  game  commissioner  has  made  the 
following  comment  on  this  hunt.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  consideration: 

Whether  such  organized  blue  jay  hunts  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  game  and  other  birds  is 
still  doubtful.  That  the  blue  jay  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  the  blacklist  few  will  deny,  but  that  blue 
jays  good  and  bad,  and  there  are  good  blue  jays, 
should  be  killed  off  in  large  numbers  is  a question. 
Whether  blue  jays  are  actually  as  destructive  to 
quail  as  to  tree  nesting  birds  is  also  something  that 
still  has  to  be  proved.  Doubtless,  many  arguments 
can  be  given  on  both  sides,  and  the  thing  which  is 
needed  is  more  evidence.  When  those  engaged  in 
such  a hunt  spend  as  much  energy  in  trying  to  de- 
termine the  food  of  the  blue  jay  as  they  do  in  mak- 
ing a large  kill  of  birds  a solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  forthcoming. 


THE  ELUSIVE  WOODCOCK 

THE  woodcock  is  at  once  the  most  elusive  and 
fascinating  of  game  birds  and  at  one  time  or 
another  has  been  the  subject  of  more  unusual  re- 
ports and  observations  than  any  bird  followed  by 
sportsmen. 

The  song  or  love  note  of  the  woodcock,  the  carry- 
ing of  their  young  for  considerable  distances,  the 
tramping  over  the  boring  grounds  so  as  to  entice 
worms  to  the  surface,  have  all  been  thrashed  over 
many  times.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always  some- 
thing new  being  turned  up  about  them.  The  latest 
relates  to  a peculiarity  of  their  flesh  which  makes 
it  repulsive  to  cats,  dogs,  hawks  and  ground  ver- 
min, consequently  exempting  them  from  attacks 
of  these  enemies. 

It  is  stated  that  hawks  will  not  strike  them  and 
that  dogs  and  cats  will  not  eat  them  and  that  even 
the  bodies  of  these  birds  when  found  occasionally 
in  the  coverts  never  show  signs  of  having  been 
nibbled  at  by  ground  vermin. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a peculiar  odor  about  the 
bird,  but  it  is  not  particularly  stronger  than  that 
of  the  prairie  chicken  or  the  plover.  Most  dogs 
are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  prairie  chicken  and  other 
game  birds,  but  just  what  is  the  trend  of  their  appe- 
tites toward  the  woodcock  we  do  not  know. 

Young  dogs  will  usually  point  woodcock  before 
they  will  another  game  bird  and  old  dogs  are  gen- 
erally much  stauncher  on  them  than  they  are  on 
the  partridge  or  the  quail. 

The  fact  that  hawks  are  never  seen  striking 
woodcock  mav  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact 
that  a woodcock  cover  is  not  a particularly  ad- 
vantageous field  of  operation  for  the  hawk.  That 
their  flesh  is  repulsive  to  ground  vermin  and  other 
enemies  is  a new  one.  What  is  the  experience  of 
our  reader? 
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THE  AUTO  CRUISER 

THE  automobile  has  become  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  life  of  this  country  and  so  many 
tourists  are  cruising  our  highways  and  camping  by 
the  roadside  that  it  is  only  a question  of  a few 
years  before  every  wide-awake  municipality  will 
have  its  public  parking  and  camping  ground. 

Denver,  Colorado,  we  believe,  was  the  first  city 
of  importance  to  provide  accommodations  for  vis- 
iting auto  camp  tourists,  and  the  California  maga- 
zine, Outdoors,  reports  that  more  than  a score  of 
southern  California  cities  recently  drew  up  meas- 
ures intended  to  insure  the  greatest  conveniences 
and  comfort  for  visiting  auto  camp  tourists. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  rules  adopted 
at  the  Long  Beach  gathering  are  that  motorists 
will  be  allowed  to  spend  only  two  weeks  in  any  one 
camp  except  upon  local  renewed  privilege.  Gas 
for  cooking,  electricity  for  lighting,  telephone  ser- 
vice, public  comfort  stations,  water,  showers  or 
bath  are  some  of  the  facilities  to  be  universally 
provided  in  these  municipal  outdoor  camps.  No 
repairs  will  be  allowed  on  cars  while  in  the  camp, 
neither  will  salesmen  be  allowed  to  make  their 
headquarters  there. 

It  is  further  indicated  that  all  camp  grounds 
will  be  beautified  by  the  planting  of  trees  and 
flowers,  that  they  will  be  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  and  be  in  charge  of  a custodian  who 
will  see  to  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  generally  look  after  the  comforts  of  vis- 
itors. Fees  to  be  charged  to  motorists  will  be 
based  upon  the  amount  invested  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities as  outlined. 


COLORADO  GAME  CENSUS 
'"THE  annual  game  census  for  the  fifteen  National 
Forests  of  Colorado  indicates  that  greater  pro- 
tection is  necesary,  and  deer  are  far  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  in  some  of  the  smaller  eastern  states. 
An  accurate  count  is  impossible,  but  since  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Rangers  requires  that  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
wild  animals,  a fair  estimate  is  possible. 

Several  years  ago,  elk  were  brought  in  by  the 
Forest  Service,  in  conjunction  with  the  Biological 
Survey  and  with  the  help  of  local  organizations, 
and  distributed  in  areas  where  only  small  bands 
were  in  existence  and  to  localities  where,  many 
years  ago,  they  were  abundant  but  had  been  en- 
tirely exterminated.  The  elk  have  increased  until 
the  estimate  now  shows  5,640  animals  within  the 
State.  The  number  on  each  forest  varies  from  10 
on  the  Leadville  and  Uncompahgre  Forests  to  1,925 
within  the  White  River  Forest. 

The  number  of  black-tailed  or  mule  deer  is  21,- 
780  and  of  white-tailed  42.  These  latter  all  within 
the  San  Isabel  Forest.  There  are  still  a number 
of  antelope  on  the  eastern  plains  and  one  lone  one 
in  North  Park,  but  there  are  but  20  of  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  record,  these  being  entirely 
within  the  Pike  Forest. 

Mountain  sheep  now  number  6,720,  black  bear 
2,690  and  silver  tip  bear  35.  Beaver  are  decidedly 
on  the  increase  as  a result  of  many  years  of  a rigid 
closed  season  and  now  number  38,100. 

The  so-called  predatory  animals,  in  spite  of  con- 
stant war  made  upon  them,  are  far  too  numerous 
for  the  increase  of  game  animals.  The  estimate 
gives  mountain  lions  740;  gray  wolves  190;  lynx 
cats  6,965;  foxes  2,455  and  coyotes  26,485. 


During  the  year  just  closed  there  were  killed 
by  individuals  963  deer,  172  bears  and  132  beaver 
while  those  killed  by  predatory  animals  number 
983  deer,  325  mountain  sheep  and  10  elk.  The 
beaver  were  trapped  under  permit  issued  by  the 
State  Game  Department. 

The  number  of  predatory  animals  killed  by  all 
persons  other  than  officers  of  the  Biological  Survey 
was  29  mountain  lions,  30  wolves,  579  lynx  cats 
and  4,036  coyotes. 

The  number  of  fish  fry  placed  in  unstocked 
waters  and  in  our  much  depleted  streams,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Forest  officers,  from  both  Gov- 
ernment and  State  hatcheries,  was  4,293,400.  The 
results  of  such  plants  will  never  be  what  they 
should  be  until  maturing  ponds  are  established 
along  the  streams. 


CHECKING  UP  THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS 
‘‘T  HE  desire  to  learn  what  became  of  birds  that 
1 flew  south  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
led  Audubon — the  great  American  naturalist — to 
place  silver  threads  about  the  legs  of  a brood  of 
phoebes.  The  following  spring  he  was  rewarded 
by  having  two  of  the  birds  return  to  nest  near  the 
haunts  where  they  learned  to  fly. 

This  occurred  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  was  the  first  known  case  in  America  of  bird 
banding.  Since  that  time  this  means  of  securing 
information  on  the  movements  and  life  history  of 
migratory  birds  has  been  used  by  many  societies, 
and  every  fall  thousands  of  birds  fly  south,  each 
bearing  a narrow  numbered  ring  on  one  of  its  legs. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  de- 
partment, which  is  supervising  the  bird-banding 
work,  to  advance  this  method  of  research  along 
two  principal  lines : first,  the  banding  of  fledglings 
as  formerly  practiced;  and  second,  the  systematic 
trapping  and  banding  of  adult  birds.  As  the  band- 
ing of  fledglings  has  the  advantage  of  affording 
valuable  information  on  the  ages  of  birds,  the  sur- 
vey wishes  to  encourage  these  activities,  but  it  de- 
sires to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  added  value 
of  the  systematic  trapping  of  adults. 

With  the  establishment  of  a well-connected 
chain  of  trapping  stations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  regular  “returns”  are  confi- 
dently expected  by  department  specialists  with  re- 
ports of  retrapped  birds  that  had  been  banded  at 
the  original  and  other  stations.  Data  thus  afford- 
ed are  already  indicating  the  exact  lines  of  migra- 
tion of  individual  birds,  the  speed  of  travel,  and 
innumerable  items  of  interest,  many  of  which  have 
a direct  bearing  upon  the  study  of  life  histories 
and  the  administration  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  with  which  the  department  is  charged. 

The  department  issues  bands  of  two  types  to  co- 
operators  in  the  work.  One  type  is  the  split  ring 
band  for  all  small  birds,  and  the  other  is  the  flat 
strip  band  that  is  adjustable  for  all  large  birds. 
For  general  land-bird  trapping  the  so-called  Gov- 
ernment “sparrow  trap”  has  been  found  the  most 
satisfactory.  The  bulletin  contains  details  of  con- 
struction of  this  trap.  It  also  discusses  other 
methods  of  trapping,  the  operation  of  traps,  han- 
dling and  releasing  birds,  and  filling  out  reports. 
Federal  trapping  permits  for  this  work  are  re- 
quired under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  Ap- 
plications for  permits  and  requests  for  the  bulletin 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BIRDS  OF  NATURE  S TIDES 

THE  BIRDS  OF  “NO  MAN’S  LAND”  BETWEEN  THE  WET  AND 
DRY,  COMPRISING  PLOVERS,  TATTLERS,  STINTS,  SNIPES,  ETC. 

By  J.  T.  NICHOLS,  Associate  Editor  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


WAVES  advancing  and  retreating 
on  the  shore  are  symbolic  of  the 
ebb  and  flow,  the  constant  swing 
backward  and  forward,  which  marks 
the  balance  between  nature’s  diverse 
elements.  There  is  a group  of  birds  in- 
timately associated  with  the  shifting 
no-man’s-land  between  the  wet  and  the 
dry;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  call  attention  to  how  their  habits  are 
moulded  so  that  they  avail  themselves 
of  ground  alternately  dried  and  inun- 
dated. They  are  the  shore-birds  or 
Limicolae  comprising  plovers,  tattlers, 
stints,  snipe,  and  so  forth.  Wherever 
such  ground  occurs,  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  some  shore-bird. 

II 

The  waves  of  the  ocean  on  long 
stretches  of  sandy  shore  are  followed 
backward  and  forward  by  some  of 
the  smaller  shore-birds.  Various  spe- 
cies are  associated  with  the  changing 
tides  which  twice  daily  expose  bars  of 
mud  in  the  bays  and  sand  along  the 
ocean  shores;  rich  treasuries  of  small 
crustaceans,  mollusks  and  marine 
worms  on  which  they  feed.  Pale-backed, 
knot  and  black-breast  plover,  with  its 
smaller  companion  the  turnstone,  feed 
on  the  sand  bars  and  dowitchers  probe 
the  mud  flats  with  their  long  bills.  Here 
also  numerous  little  ringneck  plover  run 
abount  or  stand  motionless,  their  dark 
brown  backs  and  secant*  markings  of 
their  heads  and  breasts  rendering  them 
difficult  to  see  when  so  standing.  Clouds 
of  the  smaller  species,  collectively 
known  as  “ox-eyes”  on  Long  Island 
shores,  also  frequent  the  flats.  The 
greater  yellowleg  is,  to  a considerable 
extent,  a tide  bird  frequenting  the  flats 
as  also  the  muddy  margins  of  creeks 
which  thread  the  marshes,  when  these 
are  exposed  by  the  falling  tide. 

Along  the  ocean  shore  between  the 
drift  at  high  water  mark  and  the  dunes 
there  are  frequently  level  dry  strips 
dotted  with  old  bleached  clam-shells. 
This  is  an  area  rarely  claimed  by  storm 
tides  and  winds  of  winter,  and  where 
in  warmer  months  the  nesting  piping 
plover’s  pale  colors  match  the  dazzling 
sand,  as  its  mellow  plaintive  notes 
drift  through  the  warm  sunshine. 

To  what  extent  this  dry  sand  area 
figures  as  a shore-bird  habitat  is  a 
little  uncertain,  but  it  was  on  a shore 

* Certain  bold  color  markings,  which  break  up 
a bird’s  outlines,  are  supposed  thereby  to  ren- 
der it  less  conspicuous  when  standing  motion- 
less. These  are  technically  known  as  “secant 
markings.”  » 


of  this  sort  in  the  Carolinas  that  I first 
met  with  the  oyster-catcher.  I had 
landed  on  the  sand  point  which  bounds 
the  inlet  to  Beaufort  harbor  on  the 
east.  Back  from  the  sea  side  and 
above  high-water  mark,  was  a consid- 
erable strip  of  low  flat  dry  shell-strewn 
sand.  Behind  this  the  ground  rose 
gently,  dotted  v/ith  grotesque  lifeless 
skeletons  of  bushes  and  small  straggly 
trees,  evidently  appearing  again  after 
a period  of  submergence  beneath  drift- 


ing dunes  which  had  swept  back  from 
the  point  over  their  heads. 

A high  warm  wind  was  sweeping  in 
from  the  south,  streaking  the  sea  with 
tier  on  tier  of  hurrying  white-caps. 
The  sky  and  air  were  heavy  with  haze, 
sometimes  the  sun  burning  through  to 
deluge  everything  in  a soft  but  blind- 
ing glare.  It  was  a scene  of  the  ut- 
most wildness  and  uncanny  desolation. 
A flock  of  probably  a couple  of  hun- 
dred close-bunched  small  Limicolae 
was  wheeling  dizzily  over  the  dry  flats 
to  windward  and  between  me  and  the 
sun.  Presently  they  swept  past  like 
a puff  of  smoke  and  disappeared  down 
the  wind.  A few  other  shore-birds 
seen  later  were  excessively  wild,  and 
conditions  were  most  unfavorable  for  ob- 
servation. Sanderling  land  piping  plover 
were  identified. 


Further  east  a brown  pelican  was 
crouched  on  the  crest  of  the  beach  fac- 
ing seaward.  When  I got  quite  close 
to  it,  it  rose  unsteadily  on  its  feet  and 
merely  flapped  and  scrambled  down 
across  the  narrow  intervening  stretch 
to  float  about  in  the  wash  of  the  surf. 
Close  to  its  own  tracks,  in  the  sand 
nearby,  was  the  unmistakable  imprint 
of  the  feet  of  a bald  eagle,  a not  too 
welcome  companion.  Returning  some- 
what later  on  sand  exposed  by  the  fall- 
ing tide,  the  pelican  allowed  me  to  pass 
close  by  between  it  and  the  water  with- 
out protest,  being  evidently  too  ex- 
hausted to  care. 

The  clouds  piled  up  in  the  south- 
west, lead-colored,  then  blacker  and 
blacker.  A few  dirty-brown  gannets 
were  flying  east  well  off-shore,  and  a 
single  white  adult  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  blackness  for  an  in- 
stant as  its  course  curved  up  from  the 
water.  Inland  the  tops  of  woods  were 
visible  promising  shelter.  The  crest 
of  the  dunes  dropped  sharply  above 
extensive  thick-set  growth  containing 
cedar  and  live-oak,  as  though  about  to 
break  over  and  engulf  the  trees,  and 
here  I reached  a haven,  crouched  be- 
neath one  of  these  as  the  squall  broke 
over  the  dunes,  so  well  sheltered  that 
I lighted  and  smoked  my  pipe  without 
inconvenience.  Presently  I notice  a 
green  lizard  clinging  on  a twig,  close 
to  my  hand,  which  escaped  deftly  when 
I undertook  to  grasp  it. 

This  sharp  shower  was  of  short  dur- 
ation, though-  thereafter  intermittent 
light  rain  rode  in  on  the  wind.  Fol- 
lowing the  shore-line,  I had  come 
abreast  once  more  with  the  shell  strewn 
flats.  I thought  I caught  the  creaking- 
cry  of  some  bird  above  the  sound  of 
the  wind.  Sure  enough,  there  were  two 
oyster-catchers  wheeling  to  alight! 
They  moved  away  from  my  approach 
over  the  sand  of  the  flats  with  consid- 
erable speed,  and  little  apparent  ef- 
fort, keeping  their  distance,  when  I 
seemed  to  gain  on  them,  by  short 
flights. 

HI 

Certain  shore-birds  are  dependent 
on  the  condition,  wet  or  dry,  of  the 
coastwise  marshes,  varying  irregu- 
larly over  a considerable  period  of 
time.  Heavy  rains  or  exceptionally 
high  tides  cover  these  with  one  or  more 
inches  of  water  which  gradually  evap- 
orates or  runs  off  until  the  surface 
may  become  dry  and  crusted,  unsuit- 
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able  as  a feeding  ground.  Every  few 
years  an  exceptionally  severe  winter, 
perhaps,  will  kill  the  marsh  grass,  leav- 
ing patches  dead  and  brown  when  the 
surrounding  area  grows  tall  and  green 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  Gradually  the 
old  stubble  on  such  dead  spots  breaks 
down  and  in  wet  times  a pool  of  shal- 
low water  is  formed  unhampered  by 
grass.  Such  spots  (which  will  last  for 
several  years  till  gradually  invaded 
again  by  living  grass)  are  the  favor- 
ite feeding  grounds  of  the  lesser  yel- 
low-leg and  many  other  birds  in  mi- 


part  of  a grassy  field:  if  it  chance  to 
be  in  their  migration  season,  several 
species  of  shore-birds  will  sometimes 
appear  in  a region  where  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  none  save  the  little 
spotted  sandpiper  are  ever  seen. 

Heavy  rains  cause  puddles  in  the 
wheel  ruts  of  a wood  road,  and  one 
finds  boring  made  by  the  woodcock’s 
long  bill  at  their  edges.  I once  had  oc- 
casion to  deepen  a pool  in  a brook  for 
the  children  to  bathe  in.  Mud  and  silt 
dug  from  its  bottom  made  low  project- 
ing mounds  on  either  side,  and  it  was 


of  time.  Due  to  gradual  movement  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  the  submerged  edge 
of  a continent  rises  above  the  sea.  The 
bottom  slopes  off  so  gradually  that 
storm  waves  rushing  shoreward  under 
the  whip  of  the  wind  drag  and  shorten, 
loosing  velocity  and  power,  finally 
pitching  forward  far  out,  and  the  ac- 
tual shore  is  lapped  by  impotent  brok- 
en foam.  Before  it  can  successfully 
attack  the  coast,  the  sea  must  have 
deep  water  close  under  the  shore,  and 
it  obtains  this  by  pushing  inland  long 
ridges  of  sand  raised  from  the  bottom. 
Meanwhile  these  ridges  form  beaches 
enclosing  quiet  bays  and  sounds,  whose 
channels  scoured  by  the  tide,  lead  to 
inlets  surrounded  by  the  shore-birds’ 
favorite  sand  pits  and  bars.  Between 
the  channels  in  the  bays,  mud  is  de- 
posited at  high  tide  to  form  flats  as 
the  water  recedes,  and  marshes  come 
into  being. 


gration.  The  marsh  has  been  dry  and 
sun-baked  for  days,  perhaps  for  weeks. 
An  occasional  bird  flies  over  it  but 
does  not  alight.  Then  it  is  flooded 
again  and  almost  immediately  they  are 
feeding  in  such  pools  in  flocks.  If  it 
remains  wet  they  gradually  decrease 
in  numbers.  Apparently  the  first  water 
on  dry  ground  is  most  attractive  to 
them.  Likely  it  washes  out  numerous 
insects  within  their  reach  and  wakes 
the  other  small  creatures  of  the  marsh 
on  which  they  feed,  to  a short  period 
of  special  activity.  The  actual  amount 
of  water  apparently  is  not  an  essential 
factor.  Sometimes  the  yellowlegs  are 
barely  wetting  their  feet  in  the  low 
places  or,  again,  wading  in  water  to 
their  thighs,  with  apparently  equal 
contentment.  But,  however,  small  or 
great  the  initial  depth  of  water,  when 
it  begins  to  dry  up  rapidly  the  flocks, 
are  usually  off  to  some  other  ground, 
leaving  only  stragglers  behind.  Of 
course,  there  are  limits  to  the  amount 
of  water  a given  species  can  put  up 
with.  It  may  be  too  deep  for  any  of 
them.  It  may  be  so  deep  that  the 
larger  birds  only  can  alight  and  feed, 
and  the  little  oxeyes  go  elsewhere.  But, 
generally  speaking,  what  suits  one 
suits  the  other  and  when  present  in 
numbers  there  is  a profusion  of  species 
of  all  sizes.  The  stray  Wilson’s  phala- 
rope,  which  visits  our  Atlantic  coast, 
frequently  associates  with  flocks  of  the 
lesser  yellowleg  and  I have  seen  one 
alight  with  a flock  of  these  and  swim 
like  a miniature  duck  in  the  water  be- 
tween the  stubble  where  the  yellow- 
legs  were  walking  about. 

New  water  and  new  earth  are  equal- 
ly attractive.  When  the  water  is 
drained  out  of  a mill-pond  exposing  its 
muddy  bottom  which  has  lain  long  con- 
cealed, or  abnormal  rains  flood  the  low 


not  long  before  these  were  marked 
with  woodcock  borings.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  anything  of  particular  food 
value  was  obtained  from  them,  but 
they  were  new  ground  claimed  from 
the  water,  and  as  such  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

To  follow  water-courses  and  coast- 
lines, to  wet  their  feet  occasionally,  is 
a habit  which  seems  common  to  every 
species  in  this  group  of  birds.  Some, 
it  is  true,  live  on  dry  plains  or  rolling 


country  inland,  catching  grasshoppers 
and  the  like.  We  suspect  even  such 
birds  of  occasional  ceremonial  visits  to 
the  water  which  gathers  in  slight  de- 
pressions of  the  plain  or  hollows  be- 
tween the  hills.  Certainly  the  kildeer, 
a good  deal  of  an  upland  bird,  visits 
ponds  and  sloughs,  and  even  the  coast- 
wise marshes  at  times.  The  favorite 
haunts  of  shore-birds  are  dependent  on 
fluctuations  in  the  lands  extending 
over  very  long,  almost  geologic  periods 


IV 

Though  there  are  favorite  grounds 
where  many  diverse  species  gather, 
and  though  there  is  a certain  free- 
masonry running  through  the  group 
and  one  may  find  like  and  unlike, 
large  and  small  travelling  in  the  same 
flock,  no  two  species  of  shore-birds 
are  identical  in  their  tastes  or  in  their 
habits.  As  a result,  in  the  early  days 
before  persecution  had  reduced  their 
numbers,  some  kind  was  probably 
found  almost  everywhere.  Now  they 
are  plentiful  only  in  the  best  localities 
or  close  to  some  thoroughfare  of  mi- 
gration, where  a diversity  of  species 
occur.  When  one  does  find  some  par- 
ticular kind  away  from  the  beaten 
track  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  its  presence.  This  is  a 
subject  allied  to  the  new  and  vaguely 
defined  science  we  call  Ecology. 


Whereas  the  south  or  ocean  shore  of 
Long  Island,  with  its  bays,  marshes 
and  beach-line  is  a favorite  locality 
during  the  period  of  southward  migra- 
tion, few  species  are  at  all  common  on 
the  north  shore,  fac'ng  Long  Island 
Sound.  Marshes  along  this  c^ast  are 
small  in  area,  flats  exposed  by  the  fall- 
ing tide  generally  at  the  heads  of  long 
harbors,  isolated  by  headlands  which 
extend  far  out  to  the  north.  When  the 
(continued  on  page  314) 
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THOSE^PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
THE  TRIP 
By  Frederick  C.  Davis 

BY  vocation  (at  present)  I am  a pho- 
to-finisher. I am  the  fellow  at 
whom,  when  you  return  from  a trip, 
you  shove  two  dozen  rolls  of  films,  with 
orders  to  finish  them.  Very  often — far 
too  often — they  are  finished  before  they 
reach  me!  And  thereby  hangs  a tale. 

One  day  a man  entered  my  place  of 
business  and  plunked  down  about  twen- 
ty-five rolls  of  film.  He  wanted  them 
finished,  with  one  print  each.  I devel- 
oped the  entire  lot.  When  they  emerged 
from  the  dark-room,  my  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears,  for  among  them  a good  pho- 
tograph was  a rarity.  The  ones  that 
were  sharply  focussed  were  accidental. 
None  of  them  were  exposed  correctly.  I 
wept.  I expected  the  owner  to  weep,  too. 
I refrained  from  making  prints  of  the 
photographs  for  the  simple  reason  that 
none  of  them  was  worth  it.  But  lo! 
The  man  entered  and  registered  sorrow, 
but  he  ordered  a print  made  from  each 
negative.  I made  them.  People  are 
that  way,  sometimes;  they  want  me  to 
waste  perfectly  good  paper  on  bad  nega- 
tives. When  I showed  the  prints  to  the 
hunter,  he  said,  slowly, 

“Well,  they’re  not  so  bad. 

I’ll  take  five  more  of  each.” 

That  I did  not  collapse 
right  there  convinces  me 
that  I shall  live  to  a ripe  old 
age.  I objected  to  the  need- 
less waste  of  money.  But 
the  man  did  not  budge;  he 
wanted  those  pictures  be- 
cause they  were  the  only 
mementos  of  the  trip  he 
had.  After  an  hour’s  argu- 
ing, persuading,  coaxing, 
threatening,  praising,  in- 
sulting, we  finally  weeded 
out  the  worst  negatives  as 
not  good  enough  to  print. 

There  were  then  only  sev- 
enty-two negatives  left. 

Well,  I made  the  prints. 

The  final  bill  was  37.20. 

And  there  you  are. 

I do  not  intend  to  preach 
here  anything  about  the  funda- 
mentals of  photography.  There  are 
many  books  and  magazines  which  con- 
tain that  sort  of  stuff.  All  I want  to 
say  is,  use  a little  horse  sense  in  the 
matter  of  making  your  pictures. 

IF  you  go  out  to  the  corner  and  make  a 
picture  of  the  building  there,  and  the 
picture  does  not  turn  out  well,  you 


TJT  E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


can  go  out  again  the  next  day  and  try 
it  again.  The  building  won’t  run  away. 
Not  so  on  a hunting  or  fishing  trip. 
Once  the  trip  is  over,  there  are  no  more 
pictures  to  be  made  of  it.  You  have  to 
be  sure  you’re  taking  good  pictures 
when  you  do  take  them.  You  should  not, 
like  the  poor  fellow  above  and  many 
others  like  him,  wait  until  you  come 
back  home  to  have  your  pictures  finished. 


Fig.  i.  Attaching  the  apron  to  the  reel 

If  you  do,  you’re  running  some  awful 
chances!  If  your  pictures  come  out 
well,  you’re  a wonderfully  lucky  cuss! 

If  they  turn  out  badly,  you  have  no  one 
to  kick  around  the  block  but  yourself. 

The  only  common  sense  thing  to  do  is 
to  develop  a roll  of  film  now  and  then 
while  travelling.  Now,  don’t  object! 
It’s  simply  a question  of  whether  you 
want  pictures  of  your  trip  or  not.  I 


dare  say  a professional  photographer,  or 
one  that  is  constantly  associated  with 
photography  as  myself,  could  not  go  on 
a trip  and  return  with  every  negative 
as  it  should  be — that  is,  without  test- 
ing a roll  now  and  then  while  gone. 
Any  man  who  knows  photography  will 
tell  you  to  develop  as  you  go.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  develop  every  roll  of  film, 
nor  is  profound  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy necessary.  Take  one  or  two 
rolls,  then  develop  one.  If  the  nega- 
tives are  all  right,  go  right  on  as  you 
went  before.  If  they  are  not,  you  have 
a chance  to  correct  your  mistakes  and 
save  yourself  much  expense  and  many 
heartaches  from  spoiled  pictures.  After 
taking  a dozen  rolls  more,  develop  an- 
other one.  If  you  get  good  photo- 
graphs, your  mind  is  set  at  rest.  If 
you  do  not,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  ar- 
range things  so  that  you  will.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  prints  of  the 
negatives — merely  develop  the  roll,  and 
examine  the  film. 

Many  are  the  fellows  (and  I was  one 
once)  who,  returning  from  a trip,  find 
every  photograph  ruined  because  light 
entered  a tiny  speck  of  a hole,  in  the 
bellows  of  the  camera,  and  got  to  the 
film.  Many  are  those  who 
find  their  pictures  incor- 
rectly focussed,  or  incor- 
rectly exposed.  All  those 
ruined  negatives  of  what 
would  have  been  cherished 
pictures  can  be  avoided  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  de- 
veloping a roll  of  film  now 
and  then  as  you  go. 

Do  you  understand  the 
process  of  developing?  If 
so,  do  you  understand  it 
well  enough  to  use  the  tray 
method  of  development?  If 
you  do,  you  are  lucky,  for 
the  apparatus  necessary 
will  then  be  less  bulky  than 
the  apparatus  for  tank  de- 
velopment. Tray  develop- 
ment requires: 

1 folding  ruby  lamp. 

A few  extra  candles  for 
lamp. 

A few  developer  powders. 

About  a pound  of  acid  hypo. 

Two  trays. 

Two  film  clips. 

All  that  takes  up  very  little  space, 
and  the  weight  is  negligible. 

But  if  you  have  not  made  your  debut 
into  the  society  of  photographic  facts, 
let  the  tray  method  alone!  Use  the 
tank  method  instead.  I know  the  tank 
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method,  except  with  film  packs,  requires 
a large  box  known  as  the  transferring 
box,  which  is  about  twelve  by  seven  by 
six  inches.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  that  along  on  a trip.  But  I have 
figured  out  a way  to  dispense  entirely 
with  that  bulky  box. 

THE  two  photographs  illustrating 
this  article  tell  the  story.  Select  a 
dark  night  for  your  work;  a night 
on  which  the  moon  does  not  shine,  if 
possible.  Keep  away  from  moonshine 
(no  insinuations  intended)  when  devel- 
oping the  roll  of  film.  If  the  moon  is 
shining  dimly  retire  to  your  tent  and 
do  the  work  there.  No  white  light, 
even  the  weakest,  must  get  to  the  sensi- 
tive film  for  a fraction  of  a second. 

The  roll  of  film  to  be  developed  is  un- 
rolled and  the  gummed  label  on  the  end 
of  the  film  is  fastened  to  the  paper 
backing.  Then  insert  the  end  of  the 
paper  backing  strip  into  the  slot  in  the 
tank  reel,  and  wind  the  paper  on  it 
until  the  end  of  the  film  strip  is  about 
six  inches  away.  Wind  so  that  the  film 
and  papers  go  over  the  axle  of  the  reel, 
not  under,  and  so  that  the  film  side  is 
up.  When  the  end  of  the  film  is  about 
six  inches  away  from  the 
axle,  slip  the  wire  loops  on 
the  end  of  the  apron  into 
the  hooks  on  the  reel.  The 
first  photograph  shows  the 
reel  just  after  the  apron 
has  been  attached.  Then 
keep  on  winding,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  film  and 
apron  taut.  The  second 
photograph  shows  that. 

When  the  reel  is  fully 
wound,  snap  a rubber  band 
around  it,  lower  it  into  the 
solution  cup  which  contains 
the  developer,  move  it  up 
and  down  a few  times  with 
the  hook,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main a certain  number  of 
minutes,  depending  on  the 
departure  of  the  developer. 

That  work  must  be  done 
by  red  light,  of  course.  p- 

There  is  a ruby  lamp  made 
which  folds  up  flat  and  is  then  the 
size  of  a post  card.  This  is  ideal  for 
the  camper.  Take  along  a thermometer 
to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  de- 
veloper. Don’t  forget  that  thermom- 
eter, for  upon  it  more  than  on  anything 
else  depends  the  quality  of  the  negatives 
you  obtain. 

The  entire  outfit  necessary  for  de- 
veloping film  by  the  tank  method  is: 


Solution  cup  of  film  tank,  including 
apron  and  reel. 

Folding  ruby  lamp. 

A few  extra  candles  for  lamp. 

A few  developer  powders. 

One  tray. 

About  a pound  of  acid  hypo. 

Two  film  clips. 

A thermometer. 

Very  little  is  needed  additional  to  the 
tray  method,  and  the  results  are  much 
more  even.  The  trays  in  both  cases 
may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  if  you 
care  to  use  some  of  your  cooking  uten- 
sils as  such;  no  metal  but  aluminum 
should  be  used.  And  safety  pins  of  rec- 
ognized strength  may  be  purloined  from 
other  departments  for  use  as  film  clips. 

ANY  book  on  photography — the  lit- 
tle book  that  came  with  your 
camera — will  tell  you  the  mechan- 
ics of  either  the  tray  or  tank  method 
of  development.  Be  sure  that  you  know 
how  to  use  the  method  you  intend  to 
use  before  starting  on  the  trip. 

After  the  film  is  fixed,  there  is  the 
problem  of  washing.  If  you  are  near  a 
stream  the  film  can  be  hung  so  that  it 
dips  or  hangs  into  the  water.  Do  not 


. 2.  Winding  the  reel  until  all  the  film  is  in  place 

allow  any  part  of  it  to  touch  the  stream 
bed,  or  other  objects.  A half  hour  in 
running  water  will  wash  the  film. 

If  there  is  no  running  water  near 
you,  you  may  fill  a bucket  with  water 
(a  smaller  vessel  will  do)  and  allow  the 
film  to  soak  for  five  minutes  each  in 
about  ten  changes  of  the  liquid.  Or  you 
may  wash  the  film  by  running  it,  as 
when  developing  by  the  tray  method,  up 


and  down  in  a trayful  of  water.  While 
the  water  should  be  changed  about  a 
dozen  times,  this  is  the  only  really  good 
method  when  water  is  scarce. 

The  film  having  been  washed,  it  is 
hung  up  to  dry.  When  washing  a film 
in  running  water,  the  film  clips  must 
be  affixed  at  that  time;  otherwise  affix 
the  clips  after  washing.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  strip  will  be  dry  (pro- 
vided it  hasn’t  rained).  You  can  then 
examine  your  negatives  and  see  if  you 
are  getting  good  results. 

The  appended  table  is  not  complete. 
But  cut  out  the  page  and  take  it  with 
you  on  your  next  trip — and  use  it. 
Note  what  is  wrong  with  your  nega- 
tives, and  how  to  remedy  the  faults  or 
prevent  their  happening  again.  The 
completeness  of  the  table,  though,  is 
enough  for  any  man  (especially  an 
outer)  to  use,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  your  photographs  from  being 
disappointments. 

If  you  want  good  pictures,  you  must 
know  as  much  about  your  camera  as  you 
do  about  your  gun  or  fishing  tackle. 
The  question  is,  after  all,  whether  you 
want  pictures  of  your  trip  or  not.  You 
can  settle  it  for  yourself. 

A Table  of  Troubles. 
X f EGATIVE  is  very  thin. 
The  image  is  weak. 
The  only  parts  which 
are  at  all  black  are  the  sky. 

Cause:  not  enough  ex- 

posure. Either  too  small  a 
stop  used,  or  too  short  a 
shutter  speed,  or  both.  Pre- 
ventative: get  an  exposure 
meter!  And  use  it!  An 
exposure  meter  is  your  one 
best  bet.  No  remedy. 

Negative  exhibits  same 
signs  as  above,  except  that 
even  sky  portions  are  weak 
and  thin. 

Cause:  either  very  exces- 
sive under-exposure,  or  un- 
der-development. If  tray 
method  used,  probably  re- 
moved film  too  soon.  If 
tank  method  used,  same  rea- 
son. You  must  use  a thermometer. 
Preventative : leave  in  developer  correct 
time.  Remedy:  negative  may  be  in- 
tensified. 

Black  streaks  across  films,  blocking 
out  everthing  under  them.  Streaks  may 
be  in  same  position  on  each  negative. 

Cause:  a hole  in  the  camera  bellows. 
Preventative:  find  the  hole  by  taking 
( continued  on  page  332) 
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DR.  HEATHS  CHAMBERLESS  GUNS 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  LARGE  AMOUNT  OF  SHOT  THAT  MUZZLE  LOADERS  WOULD 
CARRY  PROMPTED  THE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BREECH  LOADERS  ON  SIMILAR  LINES 

By  W.  A.  B. 


SEVERAL  months  ago  reference 
was  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
experiments  in  barrel  boring  that 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Heath, 
the  London  surgeon,  whose  long  range 
chamberless  guns  have  interested 
sportsmen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  a recent  letter  published  in  the 
Shooting  Times,  Dr.  Heath  refers  to 
the  call  that  was  made  upon  him  by  the 
editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  last  win- 
ter, at  which  time  the  Doctor  very  kind- 
ly placed  all  of  his  data  at  the  dis- 
posal of  American  sportsmen  and  gun- 
makers  and  he  has  further  gone  on  to 
say,  “There  is  nothing  to  secrete  about 
my  guns,  there  is  no  patent  and  I have 
repeatedly  lent  chamberless  guns  for 
gunsmiths  to  copy  both  of  the  Anson 
and  Deely  and  of  the  side-lock  types, 
in  order  to  save  the  time  and  expense 
incidental  to  the  designing  of  the  vari- 
ous products  of  a new  type  of  gun.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  what  a large 
amount  of  shot  the  old  muzzle  loader 
would  carry  that  induced  me  to  see 
what  a breech  loader  would  do  if  built 
upon  somewhat  similar  lines,  excepting 
as  regards  the  choke,  but  with  better 
ignition,  better  powder  and  wadding 
and  a smoother  barrel.  First  of  all  I 
built  a single  barreled  gun,  or  rather 
fitted  a new  single  barrel  to  an  old  ten 
bore  stock.  This  barrel  had  no  chamber 
at  all,  but  as  the  French  thin  brass, 
solid  drawn  cases  were  slightly  tapered, 
the  last  half  inch  or  so  at  the  breech 
end  of  the  barrel  was  slightly  eased  to 
prevent  the  cartridges  from  sticking 
fast  there  while  being  inserted  in  the 
barrel.  The  bore  of  the  barrel  had, 
therefore,  to  be  an  easy  fit  for  the  cart- 
ridge. 

Jack  Wheeler,  the  great  barrel  filer 
and  an  artist  at  his  work,  bored  the 
barrel.  He,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  dead. 
Yet  his  splendid  work  survives  and 
I am  glad  to  know  that  the  barrels  of 
all  my  guns  were  filed  by  him.  I often 
looked  on  at  his  work.  When  Baker, 
another  celebrated  barrel  borer,  plated 
this  single  barrel  gun  I was  not  pres- 
ent as  it  was  only  an  experimental  one 
and  not  for  my  personal  use.  Next  day 
I called  and  saw  Mr.  Baker.  He  was 
serious  over  the  matter  and  stated  that 
it  was  the  best  shooting  gun  for  regu- 
larity, closeness  and  penetration  that 
he  had  ever  plated.  I replied,  ‘Then 
the  practical  gunner  can  now  and  then 
suggest  useful  innovations  to  the  con- 
servative gunsmith.’  ” 

The  first  chamberless  gun  that  Dr. 
Heath  had  built  after  the  experiments 
with  the  single  barrel  weighed  just  over 
eight  pounds  and  was  not  an  ejector, 
as  it  was  not  believed  that  an  ejector 
could  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  the 
thin  brass  cases.  The  gun,  however, 
proved  highly  satisfactory  and  the  Doc- 


tor shortly  after  had  a similar  but 
lighter  weapon  built,  the  general  di- 
mensions being  his  own  specifications, 
size  of  the  inside  being  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  cartridge  case  and  was 
near  .800  inch.  This  gun  also  shot  a 
close  and  wonderful  pattern,  in  fact 
very  straight  shooting  is  needed  with 
these  guns.  “It  almost  appears  as  if  I 
had  succeeded  too  well  in  my  endeavors 
to  insure  the  killing  of  fowl  at  long 


Typical  patterns  of  a 16  gauge,  half 
choke  gun,  with  one  oz.  of  No.  7 shot 
at  20,  25  and  35  yards  range.  The  20 
gauge,  built  on  the  chamberless  princi- 
ple, will  equal  this  performance. 

range,”  said  the  Doctor,  “for  a sport- 
ing friend  of  mine,  after  using  one  of 
these  guns  wrote  to  me  as  follows : ‘The 
chamberless  gun  is  the  most  effective 
killing  weapon.  It  can’t  be  disputed. 
The  only  possible  drawback  I can  see  to 
a chamberless  gun  for  my  own  kind  of 


shooting  is  that  it  necessarily  makes  a 
smaller  pattern.’  My  friend  had  not 
experimented  with  various  loads  else 
he  would  know  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
make  a gun  scatter  than  it  is  to  en- 
sure a close  and  killing  pattern  at  long 
range.  No  two  of  my  chamberless  guns 
are  bored  exactly  alike.  It  is  probably 
impossible  to  bore  any  two  guns  or  even 
the  two  barrels  of  any  one  gun  alike. 
I recently  saw  an  old  rifle  plated.  It 
had  had  its  rifleing  bored  out  so  that 
it  could  be  used  as  an  experimental 
chamberless  gun  and  its  penetration 
and  pattern  were  wonderful.  It  weighed 
12  pounds,  about  4 to  4)4  pounds  more 
than  any  of  my  guns.  This  extra 
weight  no  doubt,  increased  the  penetra- 
tion. Yet  the  bore  of  this  gun  was  well 
over  .800  and  it  was  shot  with  the 
cartridge  I loaded  for  testing  my  own 
guns.  The  exact  size  of  the  bore  of 
this  gun  I was  unable  to  identify  and 
the  micrometer  I used  would  not  meas- 
ure a bore  larger  than  .800  inch  and 
it  was  fairly  loose  in  the  barrel  of  this 
gun.  The  barrels  were  only  24)4  inches 
long.  A bore  of  .800  inch  or  even  .805 
inch  is  not  too  large  for  these  12  bore 
brass  gun  cases  as  the  felt  wad  used 
is  a 9 bore  .815  inch  in  diameter. 

Having  had  some  difficulty  in  extract- 
ing shells,  I decided  to  ease  slightly  the 
part  of  the  barrels  where  the  cartridges 
lie.  I found  that  by  commencing  in  the 
bore  at  three  inches  from  the  breech 
and  gradually  enlarging  the  bore  to  the 
breech  itself,  the  latter  being  10  to  12 
thousandths  larger  than  the  bore,  would 
not  only  make  extraction  easy  without 
lessening  the  shooting  power  of  the  gun, 
but  would  ensure  ejection  in  case  ejec- 
tors were  fitted. 

Two  of  these  guns  were  subsequently 
converted  into  ejectors.  The  result  of 
the  cone  at  the  breech  end  of  the  gun 
was  that  all  cartridges  after  boring 
came  out  slightly  tapered.  The  taper 
was  less  than  in  the  barrels  because  the 
brass  of  which  these  cartridges  are 
made  is  somewhat  elastic  and  the  case 
contracts  slightly  after  the  explosion 
is  over.  The  resizing  of  these  cases  is 
easy  and  after  this  operation  the  case 
becomes  a cylinder  and  when  fired  again 
becomes  a cone  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  ejectors  are  as  effective  with  these 
cartridges  as  those  of  a paper  case  gun 
are  with  paper  cartridges.  The  amount 
of  taper  where  the  cartridges  lie  in  my 
brass  case  chamberless  guns  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  taper  in  the  chamber  of 
a paper  case  gun  for  the  chamber  of  the 
latter  tapers  12  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  2)4  inches,  the  length  of  the  cham- 
ber, whereas  the  taper  in  my  gun  is 
no  more  in  three  inches.  This  refers 
to  the  chambers  only  (of  a paper  case 
gun  and  to  the  taper  in  my  chamberless 
gun),  and  not  to  the  sharp  cone  at  the 
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muzzle  end  of  the  chamber  of  paper 
case  guns,  as  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  the  chamberless  guns..  A paper 
case  gun  chamber  where  it  joints  this 
cone  measures  .800  inch  and  it  enlarges 
between  this  point  and  the  rim  (breech 
end  of  the  chamber)  to  .812.  This  taper 
facilitates  extraction  and  ejection  and 
as  already  stated  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  the  taper  I have  adopted  for 
chamberless  guns  as  the  paper  is  prone 
to  more  irregularities  in  manufacture 
than  brass  and  a larger  margin  for 
variations  in  the  size  of  cartridges  must 
be  allowed  for.  The  sharp  cone  at  the 
muzzle  end  of  the  chamber  of  a paper 
case  gun  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  in  that  short  distance  the  re- 
duction in  the  bore  is  from  .800  inch  in 
the  chamber  to  .734  inch  in  the  barrel 
proper.  Here,  it  seems  to  be,  that  shot 
becomes  mutilated,  for  the  charge  of 
shot  has  to  pass  this  part  of  the  barrel 
while  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gas  is 
very  high.  The  wads  will  bridge  this 
quarter  of  an  inch  and  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  gas,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
bridge  this  awkward  space  of  the  shot 
charge,  and  the  pellets  at  the  periphery 
of  of  the  charge  probably  become  more 
damaged  than  those  at  the  centre,  but 
all  must  be  subjected  to  a severe  crush- 
ing. When  the  shot  (in  a paper  case 
gun  leaves  the  cartridge  case  under 
great  pressure,  it  tends  to  expand  lat- 


erally and  occupy  a space  .800  inch  in 
diameter.  While  expanding  it  is  caught 
by  the  sharp  cone  and  forced  back  to  a 
considerably  smaller  diameter  than  that 
existing  when  it  left  the  cartridge  case 
— viz.,  to  the  size  of  the  barrel  itself 
(.734  inch).  Now  damaged  shot,  cen- 
tral especially,  but  also  peripheral,  tends 
when  leaving  the  muzzle  to  jostle  the 
sound  pellets.  Thus  the  damaged  pet- 
lets — useless  in  themselves  as  killing 
projectiles — tend  to  interfere  with  the 
flight  of  the  soundand  killing  shot, 
which,  if  left  alone  and  not  jostled, 
might  prove  effective  on  game  and  fowl. 
Now  this  damage  to  shot  from  erosion 
and  crushing  in  the  cone  of  a paper- 
case  gun  is  avoided  in  a chamberless 
gun,  and  a larger  proportion  of  pellets 
must  leave  the  muzzle  in  a sound  con- 
dition. When  the  shot  charge  leaves 
the  cartridge  in  a chamberless  gun,  it 
enters  a larger  and  not  a smaller  space, 
so  compression  and  damage  to  shot  is 
avoided  and  this  allows  of  the  unim- 
peded expansion  of  the  powder  gas.  I 
have  sulphur  casts  of  the  breech  ends 
and  the  muzzles  of  choked  paper-case 
guns.  The  cast  of  the  choke  shows 
nothing  to  be  identified  by  the  naked 
eye,  the  choking  is  such  a slight  mat- 
ter. It  can  be  seen,  however,  by  looking 
into  the  muzzle  end  of  a choked  gun. 
Such  a slight  contraction  is  hardly  cap- 
able of  any  serious  damage  to  the  shot 


passing  through  it — 2 to  4 thousandths 
of  an  inch  will  not  do  the  damage  at  the 
choke  that  the  disparity  of  66  thou- 
sandths can  at  the  cone  adjoining  the 
chamber  of  a paper-case  gun.  Mr. 
Henry  Sharp  has  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter on  some  of  his  interesting  “Gun 
Talks.”  As  there  is  no  space  to  be 
bridged  by  wads  between  cartridge  and 
barrel  in  the  chamberless  gun,  a far 
smaller  amount  of  wadding  suffices;  this 
leaves  more  room  in  the  case  for  shot. 
My  custom  has  been  to  use  in  these  guns 
3)4  drams  (by  measure)  of  E.  C.  pow- 
der, no  matter  whether  a short  case 
(2)4  inches)  be  used,  with  1)4  oz.  No. 
6 shot,  or  a long  case  with  2 oz.  (by 
measure)  of  B.  B.  On  the  powder  is 
placed  a black  10-bore  waterproof  card 
wad  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  over 
this  a soft  felt  wad  is  used  )4  inch  thick 
and  9-bore  in  size  (a  special  loader  be- 
ing used  to  compress  and  insert  this 
wad  as  it  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the 
cartridge  case).  No  other  wads,  as  a 
rule,  are  used  between  powder  and  shot, 
unles  1)4  oz.  of  No.  6 shot  is  being  load- 
ed, then  a white  card  wad  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  of  10-bore  is  placed 
on  the  felt  wad,  and  this  helps  to  scat- 
ter the  charge  a little  more  than  when 
it  rests  on  the  soft  felt.  The  cap  of  the 
French  cases  seem  to  be  most  suitable 
for  nitro  powder,  and  to  ignite  it  more 
effectively  than  the  caps  in  general  use. 


SUMMER  CHUCK  HUNTING 

THE  RIFLES  USED  ARE  OF  THE  SMALL  HIGH  POWER  TYPE  AND 
THE  RANGES  VARY  FROM  FORTY  TO  TWO  HUNDRED  YARDS 


IN  a ’York  State  village  dwells  two 
modest  riflemen  whose  achievements 
are  not  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  grooved  tube.  One  is  the  local  physi- 
cian and  the  other  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  town’s  high  school. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  Doc  picks  up  the 
Professor  and  they  proceed  to  call  on 
some  of  Doc’s  more  distant  patients; 
in  the  back  of  Doc’s  car  repose  their 
respective  rifles.  Their  procedure  is 
the  acme  of  comfort  and  simplicity. 
They  drive  along  at  a moderate  rate  of 
speed  until  one  or  the  other  spots  W. 
Chuck,  Esq.  To  this  end  they  employ 
a pair  of  field  glasses  to  aid  the  naked 
eye  and  both  men  are  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  that  bit  o’  territory,  they  know 
pretty  well  where  to  find  game.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  beauties  is  sighted, 
down  in  a meadow  or  up  on  a hillside; 
Br’er  Chuck  ignores  them,  he  is  used  to 
automobiles.  They  stop  the  car  and  if 
the  Chuck  Homestead  is  near  the  road 
the  shooting  is  done  right  then  and 
there  without  leaving  their  seats,  using 
the  body  of  the  car  as  a “parapet  rest.” 
If  Mr.  Chuck  is  a suburbanite,  they 
leave  the  car  and  do  a bit  of  stalking; 
but  in  either  event  they  get  the  chuck 
As  a method  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion this  form  of  shooting  falls  little 
short  of  being  ideal,  the  ranges  vary 
from  40  to  200  yards,  the  hunter  gets 


By  SENECA 

one  chance  and  only  one  chance,  either 
he  kills  with  his  first  shot  or  Br’er 
Chuck  sinks  into  the  bowls  of  the  earth 
and  returneth  not. 

Their  rifles  are  of  the  small  bore 
high-power  type,  their  cartridges  cost 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  each,  but  as 
only  two  or  three  shots  are  fired  dur- 
ing each  hunt,  this  item  of  expensive 
ammunition  does  not  hamper  their  op- 
erations. They  are  not  “rifle  cranks” 
in  the  real  meaning  of  that  term.  They 
do  not  reload  or  make  up  special  am- 
munition, they  do  not  read  the  gun  dope 
in  the  outdoor  magazines,  they  do  not 
take  part  in  the  N.  R.  A.  matches; 
their  knowledge  of  ballistics  is  limited 
to  catalogue  dope  and  personal  obser- 
vations of  the  performances  of  factory 
loaded  cartridges.  And,  horror  of  hor- 
rors, they  actually  shoot  with  the  open 
sights  provided  by  the  factory  that 
made  their  rifles. 

Both  are  keen,  capable  men,  success- 
ful in  their  respective  professions,  but 
from  the  “gun  bug’s”  point  of  view 
their  education  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected; they  have  no  regard  for  “po- 
sition” or  “form”;  the  ten  command- 
ments of  the  military  rifleman  are  not 
part  of  their  religion;  yet  they  kill 
woodchucks,  kill  a lot  of  them  and 
waste  very  little  ammunition  in  the 
doing;  their  average  being  about  three 


kills  in  five  shots,  a record  that  would 
warm  the  heart  of  a veteran  sniper. 

The  target  shot  is  necessary.  We  need 
him  to  act  as  a watch  dog  on  the  qual- 
ity of  arms  and  ammunition  being 
turned  out  by  the  factories;  the  re- 
loader and  experimenter  is  the  unpaid 
and  unsung  scientist  who  developed  and 
perfected  every  well  balanced  cartridge 
we  have  today.  These  “bugs”  will  al- 
ways be  with  us,  they  need  neither  en- 
couragement nor  subsidy;  to  suppress 
or  discourage  them  is  impossible.  They 
are  at  once  the  perpetual  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  commercial  interests  and 
the  seed  that  perpetuates  the  sport. 

The  man  who  needs  attention,  de- 
serves all  the  help  and  suggestions  he 
can  use;  the  shot  who  will  develop  and 
carry  on  the  sort  of  shooting  that  be- 
comes a quick  national  asset  in  time  of 
trouble  and  builds  up  a national  repu- 
tation that  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
trouble;  that  man  is  the  chuck  hunter, 
the  red  squirrel  exterminator  and  the 
mortal  enemy  of  crows.  The  sort  of 
rifleman  who  can  fire  his  first  shot  so 
there  is  no  need  of  a second;  can  hit 
“varmints”  whose  coloring  blends  with 
nature’s  background;  do  this  over 
ranges  that  are  unmeasured  and  never 
twice  the  same;  he  is  the  chap  who  in 
former  times  won  our  battles  and  to- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  313) 
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FROM  AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IN  1872  the  writer,  then  22  years  old, went 
West  and  for  several  months  hunted 
buffaloes,  trapped  beaver  and  otter,  poi- 
soned wolves,  etc.  I was  acquainted 
"with  some  of  the  old-time  hunters,  Jim 
Uamb,  Ben  Savenack,  “Lonsman”  Sher- 
ry, Cole  Hennery,  afterward  killed  by 
Indians;  White  (Buffalo  Chips)  killed  by 
Indians;  Kind,  who  had  a hard  fight  with 
the  Sioux  and  a very  close  shave;  Buck- 
skin Bill,  who  killed  the  Ogallah  Sioux 
chief  Whistler;  Wils  Parker,  who  at  the 
fight  at  Dobe  Walls,  killed  an  Indian  at 
1,250  yards. 

I knew  all  these  and  others  whose 
names  I do  not  now  recall.  I saw  the  real 
West,  and  lived  its  life,  and  I feel  as 
if  some  who  write  for  Forest  and 
Stream  are  kinsfolks  of  mine. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
I got  hold  of  a copy  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  Needless  to  say  I devoured  it, 
ads  and  all. 

Two  of  the  articles  in  this  number 
(December,  1920)  appeal  to  me.  In  the 
main  I agree  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Stolle  that 
thousands  have  gone  on  hunting  or  fish- 
ing trips  who  don’t  know  how  to  camp 
out  and  never  can  learn.  Some  genius 
should  invent  a portable  hotel  for  these 
people.  They  carry  all  kinds  of  useless 
junk  into  the  most  inaccessible  places. 

The  greatest  requisite  in  camping  is 
to  have  enough  blankets  so  that  the 
camper  can  be  comfortable  without 
keeping  a fire  going  all  night,  and  with- 
out building  brush  shelters,  leantos, 
sheds,  or  any  other  monkey-work.  If 
he  has  enough  blankets  he  won’t  need 
any  of  these  things. 

In  my  experience  I have  found  a tent 
to  be  a nuisance.  When  the  wind 
blows  hard,  often  it  would  take  four 
men  and  a boy  all  of  their  time  to  keep 
it  from  blowing  away,  and  what  is  it 
wanted  for  anyway?  I have  camped  in 
places  where  Mr.  Stolle’s  tarp  would 
have  departed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
for  parts  unknown  unless  it  was  fast- 
ened to  the  earth  with  hooks  of  steel.  I 
find  a piece  of  canvas  laid  on  top  of  the 
bed  best  of  all;  tucked  under  carefully 
it  would  take  a lot  of  wind  to  carry  off 
the  whole  works,  and  if  it  should  snow, 
why  all  the  better;  a few  inches  of  snow 
would  help  to  keep  the  sleeper  warm. 

I have  never  found  any  use  for  a 
camp  ax.  If  I am  camped  in  or  near 
timber  there  are  always  enough  fallen 
branches  for  a fire,  and  on  the  plains  an 
axe  would  not  be  needed  to  split  buffalo 
chips,  but  alas,  there  are  no  more  buf- 
falo or  chips  either. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  McNair’s  letter  on 
turkey  hunting  in  Missouri  brings  up 
old  memories,  as  I have  hunted  them 


there,  and  I don’t  know  of  any  game  1 
would  rather  hunt.  The  ancient  gob- 
bler the  doctor  killed  must  have  been  a 
turkey  of  extreme  simplicity.  He 
couldn’t  have  had  any  experience  with 
a real  hunter  otherwise  he  would  have 
died  young.  Where  there  are  lots  of 
turkeys  and  few  hunters,  turkeys  are 
comparatively  green.  Where  there  are 
many  hunters  and  few  turkeys  the 
turkey  is  a bird  of  great  wisdom. 

There  are  no  expert  turkey  callers. 
I am  not  an  expert  but  I have  beaten 
many  so  called  experts.  Sometimes  a 
turkey  will  come  when  you  call  him  and 
sometimes  he  won’t.  Why  I don’t  know. 
Perhaps  he  gets  scent  of  the  hunter. 
Sometimes  he  will  answer  and  come  al- 
most into  shooting  distance,  then  stop 
and  call  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  but 
come  no  closer.  What  is  wrong?  If 
he  can’t  scent  the  hunter  there  is  no 
answer. 

Once  an  old  hen  turkey  demonstrated 
to  me  that  she  could  smell  the  smoke  of 
a corncob  pipe.  She  neither  saw  nor 
heard  me,  and  I did  not  see  her,  but  I 
heard  her  say,  “put,  put,  put,”  often 
and  fast  as  she  departed  for  other 
scenes.  Never  mind,  thinks  I,  she  will 
go  to  roost  in  half  a mile  or  so  and  be 
easily  found,  but  she  went  more  than 
half  a mile  and  I did  not  find  her.  Per- 
haps she  objected  to  the  kind  of  tobacco 
I smoked. 

John  Kelly,  Florida. 


BEAR  BROTHERS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Streams 

SON  and  I had  spent  three  weeks  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  was 
our  last  night  in  camp.  With  youth’s 
impatient  anticipation,  Son  urged  haste 
that  nothing  might  be  lost  of  the  eve- 
ning camp-fire  gathering  and  story- 
telling and  we  hurried  from  our  tent. 

Nearing  the  camp-fire  the  red  hot 
blaze  that  cleft  the  darkness  invited  us 
to  enter  the  magic  circle  that  enclosed 
it.  The  long  bark-encased  log  stand- 
ing on  end  formed  a perfect  Indian 
ochee,  which  as  the  bark  crackled  and 
split,  seemed  ready  to  crumble  in  an  in- 
stant into  red-hot  ashes.  A new  bark 
ochee  was  placed  around  the  crumbling 
logs  and  darkness  and  silence  for  a mo- 
ment reigned. 

When  the  flames  burst  between  the 


logs,  I remarked  that  Mother  Nature 
sometimes  holds  her  tongue,  whereat 
the  fisherman  observed  that  she  didn’t 
hold  it  long. 

It  was  funny  to  watch  the  shifting 
and  getting  ready  that  we  big  folks 
were  doing,  when  my  small  son  was 
fairly  bursting  to  get  our  evening’s 
adventure  out  of  his  system;  to  tell 
who  was  who  in  bear-land  tonight,  but 
it  was  the  fisherman’s  turn. 

The  encircling  audience  was  com- 
posed of  two  cow-boys,  the  camp  nurse, 
fisherman,  matron  and  manager,  not 
forgetting  Old  Tom,  the  stable  rat,  and 
us  two  stay-overs. 

We  all  urged  the  fisherman  to  be- 
gin. He  started  abruptly: 

“I  will  tell  you  a true  story,  for  it 
was  the  handsomest  thing  I’ve  ever 
seen  in  the  bear  line.  This  summer  I 
was  fishing  one  day  in  Yellowstone 
River,  right  near  the  lake. 

“All  of  la  sudden  out  of  the  woods 
came  a big  black  she-bear,  quite  cau- 
tious like,  and  stood  there  looking  up 
and  down.  I said  ‘My  Lady,  you  are 
bent  on  some  mischief.’  Then  she  went 
back  to  the  woods,  and  in  a jiffy  out 
she  came  with  two  of  the  cutest,  pret- 
tiest black  cubs,  as  round  as  butter- 
balls,  and  they  all  started  for  the 
water.  She  looked  from  one  side  to 
the  other  and  was  as  proud  as  Punch. 

“In  she  went,  but  they  hung  back. 
They  touched  and  tested  it  with  their 
toes  and  did  not  seem  to  like  it  very 
well.  Finally  they  followed  her  until 
they  felt  the  cold  water  on  their  little 
bellies  when  they  both  refused  and  out 
they  scooted. 

“Their  Ma  followed  them  out  and 
whimpered  around  and  around  them 
and  then  started  for  the  water  again, 
but  those  little  bear  brothers  would  not 
budge.  Then  she  came  back  again  and 
acted  as  if  she  were  laying  down  the 
law,  and  the  three  started  for  the  water 
again,  but  they  would  follow  her  only 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

“Finally,  they  picked  up  their  little 
heels  and  started  across  the  sand-bars 
towards  the  woods  in  double-quick  time, 
but  that  old  she-bear  headed  them  off 
and  chased  them  to  the  brink,  where 
they  stood  like  two  little  statues  just 
where  the  river  lapped  their  paws. 

“That  poor  mother  bear  looked  up  to 
Heaven  as  if  praying  for  patience. 
They  saw  that  look  out  of  the  corner 
of  their  shiny  eyes.  I had  not  dropped 
a line  out  of  the  boat.  Thought  I,  ‘Old 
Lady,  let’s  see  who  will  win  out.’  Those 
two  little  fellows  took  advantage  of 
that  look  and  both  took  to  their  heels 
at  the  same  time,  and  she  after  them. 
One  little  fellow  crouched  down  in  the 
sand  as  she  was  gaining  on  him,  but 
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his  more  lively  brother  made  for  the 
woods. 

“She  cornered  him  and  to  the  shore 
coaxed  the  two,  only  to  again  meet  de- 
feat. Turning,  she  saw  them  make 
their  bold  escape.  This  time  she  was 
hopping  mad  and  catching  up  with  one 
she  cuffed  him  so  hard  that  he  rolled 
over  and  over  on  the  sand  and  was 
dazed  for  a second.  The  other  little 
bear  came  back  looking  frightened  to 
death,  while  the  mother  whimpered 
around  the  little  cub  she  had  clouted 
as  if  to  say:  ‘I  didn’t  mean  to  strike 
you  so  hard,  but  you  took  it  out  of  me.’ 

“When  they  started  for  the  water  the 
fourth  time  those  two  little  bears 
looked  at  each  other  behind  their  moth- 
er’s back,  their  little  button  eyes  fair- 
ly hanging  out  on  their  cheeks.  They 
hated  to  do  it  but  there  wasn’t  any  way 
out.  So  they  fastened  their  little  claws 
in  the  fur  of  their  mother’s  hips  and 
their  eyes  sought  each  other  in  sheer 
desperation  as  she  towed  them  across 
the  river.”  Bangs  Burgess,  Mass. 


BEAR  DRAGS  LOG  EIGHT  MILES 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Entrapped  in  a eo-pound  No.  6 
trap,  anchored  to  a 24-foot  log,  a 
grizzly  bear  weighing  1,000  pounds 
broke  away  from  its  moorings  and  with 
seven  feet  of  the  tree  trunk  trailing  be- 
hind fought  desperately  for  his  release 
over  an  expanse  of  eight  miles  before 
yielding  to  an  inevitable  fate.  The  cov- 
eted trophy  was  the  reward  of  a per- 
sistent search  of  Federal  Government 
hunters  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubois,  Wy- 
oming, for  a silver-tip  bear  whose  dep- 
redations on  cattle  had  marked  him  as 
an  uncompromising  foe  to  animal  life  on 
western  ranges. 

His  unrelenting  activities  embraced  a 
period  of  years.  Other  bears,  perhaps 
falsely  accused,  had  been  ensnared  and 
slaughtered  for  the  evil  deeds  ultimately 
credited  to  this  specimen  which  so  suc- 
cessfully eluded  the  wary  efforts  of  pri- 
vate and  government  hunters. 

A reward  of  $100  was  outstanding  for 
the  capture  of  this  grizzly,  but  govern- 
ment hunters  are  not  permitted  to  ac- 
cept bounties.  Content,  however,  with 
the  glory  of  having  effected  the  downfall 
of  such  a vicious  predatory  animal, 
Charles  J.  Bayer,  a predatory  animal 
inspector  of  Wyoming,  writes  the  follow- 
ing spirited  account  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher, 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

“While  reports  came  in  occasionally 
of  a large  silver  tip  that  was  doing  a lot 
of  killing  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubois,  no 
authentic  report  was  received  until  the 
spring  of  1918,  when  several  cattlemen 
asked  that  we  send  a man  after  the 
bear.  A hunter  was  sent  up  there  and 
reported  killing  the  bear  that  summer, 
but  investigation  proved  that  the  bear 
most  wanted  was  still  at  large.  He  was 
particularly  destructive  that  summer, 
not  only  killing  cattle,  but  destroying 
camps  and  fire  boxes  belonging  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  wrecking  anything 
that  he  happened  to  encounter.  A sec- 
ond hunter  was  sent  up  there  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  He,  too,  worked  to  get 
the  bear  but  without  success. 


“Hunter  Rowley  was  then  recom- 
mended to  us  as  a bear  hunter,  and  we 
put  him  on  the  trail  of  the  grizzly  in  the 
spring  of  1920.  For  a long  time  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  fresh  sign  of  the 
bear,  or  to  find  any  cattle  freshly  killed 
by  him.  About  July  15,  this  summer, 
he  came  upon  a cow  that  had  been  killed 
a short  time  before  by  the  bear,  and  he 
took  up  the  trail.  He  kept  after  him 
until  he  got  him,  the  fore  part  of  Sep- 
tember. During  the  six  weeks  that  he 
followed  the  bear,  he  found  fifteen  head 
of  two  and  three  year  old  cattle  that  the 
bear  had  killed,  belonging  to  the  Double 
Diamond  outfit,  near  Dubois.  All  these 
cattle  were  killed  by  a crushing  blow 
beneath  the  eyes  from  the  bear’s  open 
paw.  In  most  cases  the  cattle  were  not 
eaten  upon,  except  where  the  bear  had 
taken  out  the  liver  and  eaten  that. 

“The  trap  that  finally  got  the  bear 
was  a No.  6,  and  was  set  about  August 
15.  The  clog  used  was  a log  24  feet 
long  and  5 inches  through.  The  clog 
was  broken  off  about  50  yards  from 
where  the  trap  was  set,  and  the  bear 
carried  away  seven  feet  of  it,  and  had 
this  fastened  to  him  when  he  was  found. 
He  was  found  8 miles  from  where  he  got 
into  the  trap.  In  trailing  through  the 
timber  many  trees  6 and  7 inches 
through  had  been  uprooted,  and  in  sev- 
eral places  the  bear  got  into  windfalls 
and  tore  out  the  down  logs,  almost  mak- 
ing a road  behind  him  in  doing  so.  He 
was  dead  when  Mr.  Rowley  found  him, 
and  had  been  dead  too  long  to  permit  of 
taking  his  skin. 

“Mr.  Rowley  said  the  bear  would 
weigh  about  1,000  pounds,  the  front  feet 
measure  about  8%  inches  across,  and 
the  hind  feet  about  12  inches  in  length. 
The  fact  that  other  hunters  were  after 
the  grizzly  to  get  the  $100  bounty  made 
Mr.  Rowley’s  work  harder.” 

S.  R.  Winters,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ON  STRIKING  BASS 
To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

DR.  C.  A.  ROARK’S  query  in  your 
columns  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
strike  a bass  in  still-fishing  will  no 
doubt  start  others  on  the  subject. 

One  day  last  summer  the  writer  sat 
on  the  bank  of  the  Upper  Shenandoah 
quite  near  another  angler,  a novice,  and 
wias  troubled  by  the  following  events: 
This  novice  was  using  small  shiners 
for  bait  and  hooked  them  just  back  of 
the  dorsal  fin.  The  tip  joint  of  his 
bamboo  rod  was  loose  and  on  three 
strikes  became  disjointed  as  he  played 
(?)  his  fish,  yet  he  landed  three  bass 
out  of  three  strikes,  setting  his  hook 
on  the  first  run  and  dragging  the  bass 
through  the  willows  lining  the  bank. 

If  that  fellow  overlooked  anything  in 
the  matter  of  slack  line,  collapsible  rod, 
or  general  messing  up  of  tackle,  it  was 
not  apparent.  About  a half  hour  was 
usually  necessary  to  collect  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  his  tackle  after  the  bass 
was  landed.  Yet  he  landed  every  one. 

The  writer  was  using  mad-toms  for 
bait,  hooking  them  through  the  lips. 

Four  strikes  he  had  and  played  every 
one  “like  the  book  says,”  striking  on 
what  he  considered  the  second  run.  He 
hooked  one  bass  and  his  only  consola- 


tion was  that  he  didn’t  pull  up  all  the 
vegetation  on  that  side  of  the  stream 
in  making  his  catch,  and  that  after  it 
was  over  his  tackle  was  fairly  intact. 

It  is  not  with  the  desire  of  raising 
the  question  of  ethics  or  sportsman- 
ship that  the  writer  claims  that  any- 
one employing  the  methods  of  the  Doc- 
tor’s three  friends  (hooking  the  bait 
about  either  dorsal  or  anal  fin),  can 
hook  a greater  percentage  of  their 
strikes  by  striking  on  the  first  run. 

But  do  those  anglers,  so  hooking 
their  bait,  striking  on  the  first  run,  and 
especially  if  their  catch  be  a small  one, 
dragging  him  the  short  distance  to 
landing,  enjoy  to  the  full  the  charm 
of  angling  for  bass? 

Though  he  will  land  fewer  fish,  does 
not  the  angler  who  humanely  hooks  his 
bait  through  the  lips,  strikes  on  the 
second  run,  and  tries  always  to  lead  his 
bass  skilfully  to  net,  really  get  more 
out  of  angling? 

The  greater  the  distance  when  the 
hook  is  set  into  our  bass  the  greater 
•should  be  our  anticipation  of  real  sport. 

Though  scorning  the  method,  the 
writer  has  used  the  hook  about  the  dor- 
salfin  in  the  last  moments  on  the  river 
when  the  creel  was  still  empty  and  the 
bass  in  a playful  mood. 

While  wading  one  day  at  the  edge 
of  a pool,  in  late  afternoon,  I must  have 
had  twenty  near-strikes  with  never  a 
chance  at  a bass.  Those  bass  would 
mull  with  the  bait  all  over  the  river 
without  ever  getting  their  mouths 
higher  than  the  dorsal  fin.  They  would 
take  the  bait  six  inches  from  the  knee 
and  play  with  it  until  it  was  dead  and 
if  one  started  fooling  fifty  feet  away 
he  could  be  led  right  up  under  the  rod 
by  gently  tugging  and  slowly  reeling. 

Just  before  leaving  this  pool  a mad- 
tom  was  hooked  through  the  tail  and 
the  hook  was  set  on  the  first  run  and 
a two  pound  bass  was  the  result.  (My 
fishing  companion  will  chuckle  over 
this  for  the  hook  was  set  squarely  in 
the  eye  socket  of  the  bass  and  the  com- 
panion has  since  declared  it  was  the 
dirtiest  trick  he  ever  saw  done  to  a 
playful  bass.) 

But  as  to  the  best  moment  to  hook 
our  fish,  assuming  our  bait  is  hooked 
in  the  orthodox  manner,  the  vagaries 
of  the  fish,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  bait 
used,  must  be  considered.  When  bass 
are  striking  hard  and  making  good 
runs  we  will  seldom  miss  on  the  sec- 
ond run.  When  bass  are  playful  a 
series  of  little  spasmodic  jerks  does  not 
constitute  a run  and  judgment  must  be 
used.  You  must  sense  real  action  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line  before  start- 
ing any  on  your  own. 

The  ease  with  which  the  bass  may 
swallow,  or  at  least  handle  the  bait, 
must  be  also  considered,  for  he  will 
surely  take  longer  on  a mad -tom  than 
a small  minnow. 

I love  to  give  this  advice  to  the  Doc- 
tor, it  is  the  best  thing  we  anglers  do, 
yet  if  we  were  on  a stream  tomorrow 
I wonder  if  he  couldn’t  hook  a few  more 
th  an  I ? 

W.  A.  Hodgkin,  D.D.S., 

Virginia. 
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THE  1920  OFFICIAL 

Season’s  Average 

WINNERS 


F.  M.  TROEH 

No  other  shooter 
in  all  trapdom 
has  won  as  many 
honors  with  a 
shotgun  as  has 
this  well-known 
and  popular 
marks  man. 
Besides  winning 
the  International 
Championship  on 
Pigeons,  the 
English  Cham- 
pionship and  the 
Washington  State 
Championship  on 
Targets  in  1920, 
he  won  the  sea- 
son’s High  Gen- 
eral Average 
Honors.  His  score 
for  the  season  was 
8660x8880 

.9752% 

A WORLD’S 

RECORD 


GUY  WARD 

This  popular  Pro- 
fessional led  all 
shooters  in  his 
class  in  the  season 
of  1920.  Shooting 
at  a large  number 
of  Tournaments 
in  widely  separ- 
ated parts  of  the 
country;  taking 
them  as  they 
came,  “rain  or 
shine,”  he  made 
the  fine  average  of 

.9726% 

on  a total  of  6425 
targets.  Consid- 
ering the  amount 
of  shooting  done 
and  the  average 
compiled,  this, 
also,  is 

A WORLD’S 

RECORD 
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CANOE  vs.  ROWBOAT 

FOR  A MAN  FISHING  ALONE  THE  CANOE  HAS  SOME 
MECHANICAL  ADVANTAGES  OVER  A ROWBOAT 

By  A.  B.  GILBERT 


HE  fisherman  who 
was  planning  a trip 
into  Upper  Canada, 
would  probably  imag- 
ine himself  a dozen 
times  ia  day  seated  in 
the  prow  of  a birch 
bark  canoe  and 
bringing  the  big  fel- 
low gradually  closer 
to  the  net  held  out 
by  the  redskinned 
guide. 

It  is  a beautiful  picture,  made  the 
more  attractive  by  the  light,  graceful 
canoe.  The  canoe  appears  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  Northern  Waters.  But 
curiously  enough  999  out  of  a thousand 
good  fishermen,  when  they  are  about 
to  fare  forth  on  water  just  as  beauti- 
ful near  home,  are  entirely  content  to 
hire  a row  boat.  When  they  buy  a 
craft  for  fishing  purposes,  it  is  the 
same  ungainly,  noisy  rowboat. 

There  are  people,  of  course,  who 
ought  to  keep  out  of  canoes — people 
with  no  sense  of  balance  and  lacking 
in  natural  quickness  for  the  mechanics 
of  motion  and  adaptation,  but  I believe 
most  of  the  fishermen  who  find  excite- 
ment in  light  tackle  and  in  applying 
the  other  more  subtle  arts  of  the  sport, 
would  certainly  experience  an  added 
thrill  in  using  the  canoe  for  fishing. 

It  brings  to  us  a great  part  of  the 
traditional  ecstacy  of  the  North  Woods 
where  the  canoe  is  necessary  because 
there  is  nothing  else,  as  we  ply  the 
lakes  and  streams  nearer.  One  glides 
up  to  the  lily  pads  where  the  big  fel- 
lows lurk)  as  noiselessly  as  if  he  were 
a part  of  the  water  itself.  The  wild 
life  appears  hardly  aware  that  he  has 
come. 

And  there  is  practically  nothing 
which  a fisherman  would  do  in  a row 
boat  that  he  cannot  do  in  a canoe  prop- 
erly handled.  The  finer  points  of  the 
art  he  can  do  better.  I speak  from  ex- 
perience and  a brotherly  desire  to  pass 
a hint  on  outdoor  pleasure  along. 

When  my  wife,  who  follows  things 
out  of  doors  nearly  as  much  as  I do,  is 
with  me,  she  generally  sits  on  the  bow 
seat  facing  toward  the  stern  and  casts 
without  any  fear  of  the  alleged  insta- 
bility of  the  canoe.  I occupy  the  stern 
seat  and  get  in  my  casting  between  ef- 
forts at  the  paddle  and  landing  her 
fish.  Sometimes  the  baby  boy  or  the 
family  dog  occupies  the  space  between 
us.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  playing  the 
big  bass  or  pickerel  and  bringing  them 
over  the  side. 

For  the  man  fishing  alone  the  canoe 
has  some  mechanical  advantages  over 
the  row  boat.  In  entirely  calm  water, 
the  drawing  in  of  the  lure  will  pull  the 
craft  considerably  in  the  direction  one 
wants  it  to  go.  In  rough  water  a small 
anchor  let  down  to  the  weeds  will  hold 


it  while  the  ground  is  being  covered  by 
the  bait  or  the  flies. 

This  anchor  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered without  leaving  the  canoe  seat; 
whereas  with  the  boat  the  anchor  is 
generally  in  the  forward  end.  Where 
the  wind  is  only  moderate,  the  canoe 
fisherman  can  get  about  the  right 
drifiting  speed  by  letting  the  anchor 
down  two  to  three  feet. 

Again  the  canoe  greatly  increases 
one’s  range  in  many  places.  A port- 
age around  a bit  of  swift  water  or 
from  100  feet  to  a mile  over  land  fre- 
quently opens  up  new  scenery  and  fish- 
ing denied  the  boat-bound  sportsman. 
In  going  up  a swift  stream  one  passes 
close  to  the  shore  to  avoid  current;  a 
brisk  paddle  takes  him  across  the  rapid 
water  at  the  proper  time  and  he  again 
takes  advantage  of  nature  on  the  other 
side.  He  travels  miles  without  fatigue. 
He  seems  to  be  skipping  along  the  water 
because  the  thing  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible does  not  intrude  on  his  conscious- 
ness. 

We  naturally  associate  the  canoe 
with  the  stream  in  the  wilderness,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  fit  only 
for  streams  and  unavoidable  uncivilized 
lakes.  Perhaps  we  think  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  streams  because  in 
wilderness  traveling  there  are  natural- 
ly more  miles  by  stream  than  by  lake. 
But  our  Northern  Indian  never  found 
any  reason  for  making  a special  craft 
like  our  row  boats  for  his  big  lakes. 
He  uses  the  canoe  for  both  and  has 
tricks  of  mastering  big  waves  that  com- 
pare with  his  skill  in  descending  rap- 
ids. 

We  never  have  any  waves  on  our 
smaller  Minnesota  lakes  in  which  a 
canoe  handled  with  ordinary  element- 
ary sense  would  not  ride,  and  I sus- 
pect, although  I have  no  opportunities 
for  comparison,  that  able  canoeists 
would  have  just  as  good  a chance  on  a 
big  lake  in  a big  storm  as  a man  in  a 
row  boat. 

Of  course  there  are  differences  in 
canoes,  great  differences  in  design  that 
make  for  'buoyancy  or  the  opposite. 
Perhaps  a good  Indian  would  not  ven- 
ture in  some  of  the  crafts  which  take 
the  name  of  canoe  in  vain,  and  unfort- 
unately I am  not  a specialist  on  the 
subject  so  that  I cannot  describe  de- 
sirable qualities  in  proper  technical 
terms.  It  is  much  easier  to  appreciate 
than  to  describe.  When  I bought  the 
canoe  I use  for  all  purposes,  five  years 
ago,  I sought  the  advice  of  a crank  on 
the  subject  and  was  well  served. 

The  delightful  creature  was  smashed 
squarely  in  two  in  a river  rapids  three 
years  ago.  The  lady  of  the  family  went 
out  of  the  bow  end  head  first,  and  I 
passed  out  of  the  stern  suddenly  as  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  came  up  in  my  face. 
We  brought  the  two  parts  home,  not 
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for  burial  on  home  ground,  but  to  be 
pieced  carefully  together  and  to  give 
more  years  of  service.  We  probably 
like  it  better  than  we  would  a new  one 
because  we  spent  so  many  off  hours  on 
the  once  seemingly  hopeless  victim  of 
the  strong  waters  and  poor  judgment. 

In  closing,  let  me  confess  to  one 
pleasure  I am  going  to  miss  if  many  of 
the  fraternity  heed  my  suggestions. 
The  canoe  fisherman  finds  a distinct 
sense  of  self-satisfaction  as  he  passes 
his  unfortunate  brother  pulling  at  a 
pair  of  oars  or  being  pulled  by  them. 

Any  one  who  has  sat  in  the  prow 
seat  of  a canoe  and  consequently  been 
unaware  of  anything  around  him  but 
water  and  landscape,  will  realize  what 
I mean  by  these  intangible  differences 
between  a row  boat  and  a canoe.  The 
others  will  have  to  have  faith  enough 
to  try  if  they  are  not  to  miss  them. 
We  know  one  of  the  chief  keys  to  the 

glorious  freedom  of  the  out-of-doors 

the  canoe. 


SUMMER  CHUCK 
HUNTING 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  309) 
day  quietly  impresses  the  local  dele- 
gate of  “Bull,  Blood  and  Bolshevism” 
with  the  fact  that  while  “free  speech” 
is  guaranteed  under  our  constitution, 
barn  burning  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence will  be  promptly  and  effectively 
resented  by  certain  peaceful  citizens 
who  are  prepared  to  “keep  the  situation 
in  hand”  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Sheriff. 

When  a form  of  marksmanship  is 
presented  to  the  public  that  will  inter- 
est chuck  hunting  doctors,  crow  killing 
professors,  and  the  youths  who  can  and 
do  stop  red  squirrels  at  all  points,  sta- 
tionary and  in  transit;  when  such  men 
can  be  induced  to  study,  appreciate  and 
put  into  practical  use  all  the  lore,  re- 
finements and  appliances  so  patiently 
and  perfectly  developed  by  the  target 
shot;  then,  and  not  until  then  will  rifle 
shooting  loom  up  as  a national  sport 
and  become  the  national  asset  it  used 
to  be,  must  continue  to  be.  A spirit  of 
independence  is  a fine  thing  in  either 
an  individual  or  a nation,  but  the  “lone 
wolf”  must,  in  one  way  or  another, 
impress  the  world  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself  upon  any  and  all  occasions, 
otherwise  some  one  is  sure  to  go  gun- 
ning for  that  “lone  wolf”  and  bag  him. 

Here  s how”  to  the  chuck  hunting 
Doctor,  a real  American  because  he 
possesses  as  an  individual  the  very 
qualities  we  require  as  a nation.  Peace- 
able and  intelligent,  just  and  generous, 
quick  to  laugh  and  slow  to  anger;  yet 
well  armed  and  well  trained,  amply  able 
to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
e traditions  that  have  made  America 
what  it  is  today. 
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tide  comes  up  there  really  is  nowhere 
for  a shore-bird  to  go. 

This  last  summer  while  cruising  on 
the  Sound  we  lay  over  a day  in  a small 
gravel  harbor  which  has  been  dredged 
just  back  of  Lloyd’s  Point.  From  here 
we  saw  the  jack  curlew  go  by,  a flock 
of  four,  and  then  two  individuals  some 
distance  apart  but  within  sight  and 
hailing  distance  of  one  another,  appar- 
ently steering  a steady  course  from 
headland  to  headland  along  the  Sound. 
A small  representation  of  other  mi- 
grant species  passed  up,  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  their  absence  in  general 
was  because  the  ground  was  unfavor- 
able, not  because  it  was  isolated.  Aside 
from  a few  of  the  omnipresent  spotted 
sandpiper  or  teeter,  the  only  species 
well  represented  there  was  the  ring- 
neck  plover.  Compared  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  the  ringneck  is  of 
small  size,  wide-ranging,  versatile,  and 
a tidal  bird.  It  was  doubtless  a com- 
bination of  these  characters  which 
made  the  little  harbor  a stopping  place 
for  about  twenty-five  of  them,  various- 
ly scattered,  eight  or  ten  frequently  in 
one  flock.  Their  small  size  rendered 
them  content  on  narrow  feeding- 
grounds  where  frequent  intruders 
would  have  been  objectionable  to  a yel- 
lowleg,  for  instance.  The  wide-rang- 
ing habit  minimized  the  disadvantage 
of  distance  separating  this  from  other 
equally  agreeable  localities.  Their 
versatility  enabled  them  to  fully  utilize 
the  changes  of  the  tide.  With  tide  go- 
ing out,  they  were  attracted  by  some 
more-or-less-dead  marsh  sod  recently 
uncovered  by  the  falling  water,  which 
projected  from  the  gravel  along  one 
piece  of  steep  harbor  shore.  At  low 
water  they  were  seen  feeding  on  the 
mud  of  a short  creek  in  the  small 
marsh  adjoining.  As  it  approached 
high  one  early  morning,  I watched  a 
little  flock  through  binoculars  from  our 
anchorage,  that  was  working  the 
water’s  edge  at  a receding  point  of  the 
gravel  barrier  between  harbor  and 
Sound.  There  they  stood  about  at  high 
water,  resting,  and  incidentally  in  just 
such  scattered  arrangement  as  a fowler 
would  use  in  placing  his  artificial  de- 
coys to  attract  the  attention  of  passing 
birds. 

V 

Each  year  the  far  northern  sum- 
mer frees  vast  stretches  of  shal- 
low coastal  water  from  ice.  For 
a short  season  innumerable  inland 
pools  and  swamps  dot  the  arctic  tundra 
north  of  the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  world’s  shore-birds  make  an  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  these  favorable 
grounds  to  lay  their  eggs  and  raise 
their  young.  Students  of  bird  migra- 
tion wonder  what  there  is  in  the  far 
north  to  induce  birds  to  leave  the  per- 
petual plenty  of  the  tropics  and  nest 
in  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions.  Cer- 
tainly such  highly  developed  habits  of 


migration  have  their  origin  far  back 
in  the  history  of  the  species  and  are 
now  inherited  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. But  there  is  one  ever-pres- 
ent factor  the  importance  of  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
is  the  long  days  of  a high  latitude  sum- 
mer. In  the  case  of  the  shore-birds 
we  have  added  to  this  a limitless  ex- 
panse of  new  water  in  which  they  can 
wade. 

When  the  summer  is  over  and  the 
autumn  sun  dips  to  the  south  again, 
it  is  simple  enough  why  northern  breed- 
ing birds  follow  it.  They  must  do  so 
or  perish  in  the  cold  of  the  winter  to 
come.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cold  it- 
self (against  which  their  feathers  af- 
ford wonderful  protection) , but  the  co- 
related shortage  of  food.  For  most 
northern  breeding  shore-birds  there  is 
no  favorable  wintering  ground  north 
of  the  winter  limit  of  ice  and  snow. 
One  finds  some  spending  the  winter 
about  the  capes  of  the  Carolinas,  more 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Florida,  but 
many  go  still  farther  south,  far  south 
of  the  Equator.  The  Argentine  is  a 
favorite  resort.  These  birds  are  all 
strong  and  swift  on  the  wing.  Dis- 
tance means  little  to  them  and  they  cov- 
er wide  stretches  of  ocean  in  a single 
flight.  When  they  once  start  coming 
south  with  the  shortening  days  they 
arrive  almost  simultaneously  in  tem- 
perate and  in  tropical  localities.  Long 
Island,  New  York,  is  situated  in  a lati- 
tude where  few  breed.  The  piping 
plover,  kildeer,  spotted  sandpiper  and 
woodcock  are  the  only  breeding  species. 
Still  fewer  remain  through  the  cold 
winter.  A scant  remnant  of  the  flocks 
of  sanderlings  whose  feeding  ground 
along  the  wash  of  the  surf  is  still  open, 
are  almost  the  only  ones  that  regularly 
do  so.  The  great  majority  of  individ- 
uals and  species  occur  only  as  birds  of 
passage,  passing  northward  in  spring 
and  southward  in  fall.  The  grounds 
where  many  of  these  individuals  are 
to  breed,  however,  lie  so  far  to  the  north 
that  they  are  not  free  from  ice  until 
well  into  the  summer  and  it  follows 
that  the  peak  of  abundance  of  north- 
bound birds  in  this  latitude  does  not 
occur  until  later  in  May.  Many  have 
not  passed  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  June.  The  main  flight  of  knots 
sometimes  does  not  go  through  until 
June. 

A remarkable  thing  about  the  re- 
turn of  migration  is  how  early  in  the 
season  southbound  birds  reappear  far 
from  any  locality  where  they  might 
have  nested.  By  the  first  week  in  July 
certain  species,  notably  the  jack  curlew 
and  least  sand-piper,  are  with  us  again. 
These  early  arrivals  are  invariably 
adults.  An  explanation  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  shortness  of  the  summer 
season  in  high  latitudes.  If  the  birds 
have  not  arrived  on  their  nesting 
grounds  and  started  house-keeping 
when  the  sun  reaches  its  farthest  north, 
it  is  probably  too  late  for  them  to  raise 
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a brood.  They  are  free  to  go  or  come 
a.s  they  like.  Individuals  whose  first 
attempt  at  nesting  has  proved  a failure 
and  perhaps  others  whose  erstwhile 
nesting  ground  has  remained  ice-bound 
through  this  particular  summer,  likely 
also  experience  no  cessation  of  the  mi- 
gration instinct,  but  sweep  south  again 
with  the  first  shortening  days. 

On  Long  Island  there  are  always  a 
certain  number  of  individual  ducks  and 
gulls  belonging  to  species  which  breed 
only  further  north,  that  do  not  attempt 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  migra- 
tion and  house-keeping,  but  remain 
with  us  during  the  summer.  This  seems 
not  to  be  true  of  shore-birds.  Though 
the  north-bound  and  south-bound  waves 
succeed  so  closely,  one  upon  the  other, 
the  division  between  the  two  remains 
marked.  One  spring  the  ringneck 
plover  lingered  so  late  at  Long  Beach 
that  it  there  met  the  first  least  sand- 
pipers coming  back  out  of  the  north. 
Did  it  join  them  and  turn  back,  or  did 
its  northward  impulse  continue  for  an- 
other ten  days,  when  it  would  prob- 
ably have  met  the  return  movement  of 
its  own  kind?  At  least  data  is  insuf- 
ficient to  claim  that  this  bird  ever 
spends  the  entire  summer  with  us. 
Farther  south  on  grounds  where  it  reg- 
ularly passes  the  winter  there  is  proof 
ftiat  occasional  individuals  of  this  and 
two  or  three  other  species  remain 
through  the  summer  without  attempt- 
ing a northward  flight. 

The  routes  that  the  birds  travel  to 
and  from  their  northern  breeding 
grounds  are  not  identical.  Many  which 
follow  the  Mississippi  Valley  north  in 
spring  return  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  late  summer  or  fall.  The 
golden  plover  even  in  the  days  of  its 
abundance  was  a rare  bird  on  the  coast 
in  spring,  as  it  migrated  up  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  north  through  the  interior. 
Its  fall  flight  took  it  across  the  ocean 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Lesser  Antilles 
and  South  America,  and  when  Septem- 
ber storms  were  met  with  en  route  it 
appeared  at  certain  points  of  shore  in 
great  numbers.  The  lesser  yellowlegs, 
which  is  numerous  on  the  coastal 
marshes  when  bound  south,  is  rare 
there  in  spring  as  it  follows  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  north  at  that  season. 

VI 

Thus,  we  find  shore-birds  follow- 
ing the  swing  of  the  waves,  the 
tides  and  the  weather.  The  majority 
of  species  follow  the  swing  of  the  sea- 
sons also,  sun  tides  as  well  as  moon 
tides,  and  individuals  of  some  which 
have  bred  in  the  far  north  may  pass 
the  northern  winter  in  Argentina  or 
Peru,  enjoying  long  daylight  through- 
out the  year. 
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“I’ve  learned  MY  lesson  — it’s  SOFT 
WOOL  socks  for  foot  comfort 


KENWOOD 

All  Wool  Hosiery 

is  knitted  entirely  of  soft  wool  yarn. 

This  soft  wool  forms  a springy  cushion  which  pro- 
tects the  feet  from  shoe  friction  and  fatigue. 

Under  all  conditions — wet  or  dry — and  in  all  degrees 
of  temperature  Kenwood  Hose  feel  comfortable  and 
keep  the  feet  in  best  condition. 

Kenwood  Men's  Outdoor,  or  Lumbermen’s  Hose 

in  soft  natural  gray  and  white  wool  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  experienced  woodsman  for  fishing, 
hunting  and  other  strenuous  outdoor  work. 

Kenwood  Men’s  Half  Hose  in  soft  heathers, 
browns,  grays  and  all-white  are  usually  preferred 
for  outdoor  sports  where  dress  is  a consideration. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  get  you  Kenwood 
soft  wool — all  wool  Hose. 

Also  Knitted  in  Boys’  Golf  Stockings.  We  do 
not  make  Golf  Hose  for  Men. 

“Outdoor  Comfort” 

— a booklet  descriptive  of  Kenwood  All  Wool 
Products  such  as  Sleeping  Bags,  Blankets,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request  and  name 
of  your  dealer. 
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CarryYour  Outing  Equipment 
Behind  Your  For<L 


Carry  your  tent  and  camping  conven- 
iences behind  your  Ford  and  save  just 
that  much  room  for  passenger  com- 
fort. An 

ELMCO  Load-Carrier 

Patented — Patents  Pending 

will  hold  your  tent,  camp  chairs,  tour-bed  and 
other  outing  equipment — leaving  the  car  as  roomy 
as  ever  within.  No  cumbersome  bundles  on  the 
running  board  and  nothing  to  prevent  opening 
doors  of  your  Ford. 

Carries  250  pounds  without  strain  on  car  or  car- 
rier. Hangs  with  an  oscillating  leverage  suspen- 
sion to  absorb  road  shocks.  Folds  up  to  back  of 
car  when  not  in  use.  Can  be  clamped  on  or 
taken  off  in  a minute. 


Special  Offer— Write  today 
for  complete  descriptive  circular 
and  special  introductory  price 
offer  to  first  buyers  in  each 
community. 


E.  F.  ELMBERG  CO. 

303A  RAILROAD  ST. 
PARKERSBURG  IOWA 


:<  I F IT7” 
BINOCULARS 

An  extraordinary  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase this  6-power  40  mm.  diameter 
day  and  night  field  Binocular?  direct 
from  the  importers.  Complete  with 
solid  cowhide  leather  case. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


$24. 


50 


The  famous  "LEITZ"  binocular  (Brand 
New),  of  a quality  that  will  stand  micro- 
scopic inspection.  Constructed  with  inde- 
pendently focussing  eyepieces  and  individual 
pupillary  adjustments  make  them  suitable 
for  any  eyes.  The  ideal  glass  for  Hunting. 
Camping,  Racing,  Yachting  and  all  outdoor 
activities. 

Send  your  check  or  Money  Order  for  $24.50 
TODAY,  aS  the  supply  is  limited.  If  re- 
quested, will  ship  C.O.D.  parcel  post  pre- 
paid. Remember  these  Binoculars  are  Brand 
New  and  were  purchased  direct  from  the 
German  government  E.  Leitz,  of  Wetzlar, 
Germany,  are  the  makers.  Buy  them  with 
the  understanding  that  if  they  are  not  satis- 
factory in  every  respect,  you  may  return 
them  at  our  expense  and  have  your  money 
refunded. 

M.  A.  MODELL  & SONS 

Importers  ( Seven  N . Y.  Stores) 

81  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 
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PYRAMID 

SOLVENT 


for  all  firearms.  Dissolves  smokeless 
powder  residue,  loosens  metal  fouling 
easily,  quickly.  Contains  no  moisture. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  I65-P  Broadway,  New  York 


Shoot  Without  Noise 


MORE  SPORT  THAN  ANYTHING 
YOU  EVER  TRIED 

BUY  A 

HctximSilencer 

FOR  YOUR  RIFLE  OR  TARGET 
PISTOL.  ASK  ANY  HARDWARE 
OR  SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER 
OR  SEND  6 CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
FOR  CATALOG  AND 

BOOKLET 

OF  ASTONISHING  EXPERIENCES 
OF  SILENCER  USERS. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 
69 HOMESTEAD  AVE.  HARTFORD,  CT. 


WIN 

SHOOT 


MADEE 

WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 

deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Mokes  good 
shuts  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  tor  tua v ehooiiug, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  show*  hew  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  guu  barrels 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Poitp&ld, 
$2.50  Including  booklet  "Wing  Shooting  Mad*' 
Easy."  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ton  eeois. 
reaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

111  Wut  19th  SL,  P.  0.  Boi  IBS,  Times  Square,  Ne«  York 


YOU’VE  WAITED  HOURS  FOR  A SHOT 

only  to  have  a pair  of  "Blacks"  or  Mallards"  veer 
oft  from  your  uniifelike  Decoys — 

You've  seen  your  Decoys  "tipped"  by  a gust  of 
wind — You've  had  your  Decoys  "fail"  on  account 
of  the  shine  or  glint  of  the  painr — 

SPERRY’S  “NATURAL”  DECOYS 

similate  nature  as  a decoy  should — to  fool  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  Duck.  They  are  made  to  "ride 
out  a blow"  and  there  is  no  shine  or  glitter 
from  the  paint. 

Circular  on  request  Sold  by  dealers 

Recommended  and  Sold  By 
Abercrombie  & Fitch  and  Kirkland  Bros. 
New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Sperry,  Mfr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hands  Them  Out 
One  At  A Time 

A Cigarette  with  one  Hand. 
Don't  drop  everything  every  time 
you  want  a 9moke,  the  "HANDY 
CASE"  will  hand  it  to  you.  A 
move  of  the  thumb  and  a fresh 
smoke  is  ready.  Sample  50c. 
Make  big  money  selling  them. 
Quantity  prices  on  request 

F.  S.  ROYHELE  MFG.  CO. 

165  Mercer  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  HAUNTS  OF 
AFRICAN  GAME 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  293) 
often  to  fire  at  longer  ranges  than 
would  be  considered  sporting  elsewhere. 
By  infinite  patience,  waiting  at  water- 
holes,  or  lying  motionless  in  the  shadow 
of  isolated  little  bushes,  a closer  ac- 
quaintance may  be  had  with  the  game. 

The  Desert. 

A DESERT  may  be  thinly  bushed, 
or  may  contain  dense  patches  of 
thorn,  but  all  deserts  agree  in  one 
point — the  scarcity  of  water  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Desert-dwelling  game  is  adapted  to  live 
in  such  surroundings;  it  is  able  to  do 
with  but  little  water  and  sustain  life  on 
the  dry  grasses  and  thorn  trees  which 
such  regions  produce. 

Although  game  is  scarce,  it  is  easy  to 
find,  what  little  there  is,  as  it  must  re- 
turn frequently  to  one  of  a very  lim- 
ited series  of  waterholes,  and  it  is  sim- 
ple to  follow  tracks  in  the  dry,  sandy 
soil.  Typical  desert  game  are  the 
oryx  and  the  gazelle,  also  giraffe,  lion, 
dik  dik,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  lesser 
kudu  and  rhinoceros. 

The  hunter  in  such  localities  should 
visit  unfrequented  waterholes,  camping 
at  some  distance  from  them  sc  as  not  to 
disturb  the  game.  At  dawn  the  water 
should  be  visited;  game  may  be  found 
still  close  by,  or  their  night’s  tracks  may 
be  followed  up.  If  nothing  is  found, 
likely  grazing  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
should  be  visited  and  searched  for 
tracks  fresh  enough  to  be  worth  follow- 
ing up. 

In  the  evening  game  may  be  met  with 
coming  in  to  water.  If  lions  visit  the 
hole  by  night  their  tracks  may  be  fol- 
lowed, or  the  hunter  may  sit  up  for 
them — the  former  being  an  uncertain 
method,  as  desert  lions  often  travel 
enormous  distances  between  drinking 
and  lying  up. 

There  are  some  deserts,  such  as  parts 
of  the  Nubian  and  Sahara  deserts, 
which  consist  of  loose  sand  and  do  not 
contain  vegetation  sufficient  to  support 
any  animal.  The  highland  desert  of 
Somaliland,  called  the  Haud,  and  especi- 
ally its  western  part  called  the  Galbed, 
is  a good  hunting  ground.  Here  are 
found  the  oryx  beisa,  various  gazelle, 
including  Soemering’s,  plateau  and 
Waller’s  gazelle;  the  bibtag  and  several 
kinds  of  dik  dik.  Lions  are  fairly  nu- 
merous, whilst  kudu,  lesser  kudu  and 
leopard  occur  in  the  hills. 

In  Darfur,  Kordofan  and  the  deserts 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Sudan  are 
found  the  Beatrix  oryx,  the  addax,  the 
ariel  gazelle,  and,  further  south,  giraffe 
are  plentiful,  as  well  as  the  rufifrons 
and  rather  local  Rothschild’s  gazelle.  In 
the  desert  regions  round  Lake  Rudolf 
the  oryx  beisa,  topi,  Grevy’s  zebra,  Neu- 
mann’s hartebeest,  rhinoceros  and  a va- 
riety of  Grant’s  gazelie  are  met  with. 
In  East  Africa  is  the  Taru  desert,  the 
habitat  of  the  fringe-eared  oryx,  lesser 
kudu  and  Peter’s  gazelle,  and  in  the 
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Kalahari  of  South  Africa  occurs  the 
biggest  of  all  oryx,  the  jemsbok. 

The  Bush. 

FOR  the  purposes  of  this  article  one 
can  consider  as  bush  any  sort  of 
country  — whether  typical  bush, 
clothed  with  long  grass,  or  thinly-wood- 
ed— sufficiently  thick  to  afford  to  game 
complete  cover  from  view.  Such  coun- 
try generally  holds  less  game  than  a 
similar  area  of  prairie  and  calls  forth 
all  the  hunter’s  skill  in  bushcraft  to  lo- 
cate his  quarry.  He  must  follow  by 
tracking,  walk  soundlessly,  keep  the 
wind  right  and  be  ever  ready  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  his  game,  through 
the  thick  vegetation,  by  the  twitching  of 
an  ear,  whisking  of  a tail,  or  other  sign, 
before  he  is  himself  seen,  heard,  or 
scented.  He  must  also  be  quick  with  his 
rifle  as  often  the  only  chance  he  gets 
is  a momentary  one  as  an  animal  dashes 
off  out  of  sight. 

The  denizens  of  the  bush  are  much 
more  wary  than  those  of  the  plain. 
They  are  sharper  of  hearing — indeed 
most  of  them  are  provided  with  very  big 
ears  for  this  very  purpose — and  more 
observant  of  scent  than  the  latter.  They 
are  also  quick  at  seeing  through  the 
interstices  of  the  thick  cover  they  in- 
habit. 

Typical  bush-dwellers  are: — the  ele- 
phant, which  loves  bush  interspersed 
with  trees;  rhino,  which  prefers  dense 
thorn;  buffalo,  which  like  bush  with 
open  glades,  cane  brakes  and  a plentiful 
water  supply;  sable  and  kudu,  which 
like  wooded  hills;  eland;  lion;  leopard; 
impala;  bushbuck;  waterbuck;  duiker; 
dik  dik  and  bushpig. 

The  lion  of  the  bush  is  a more  wary 
customer  than  that  of  the  plains,  or 
desert,  and  is  exceedingly  hard  to  cir- 
cumvent. It  feeds  on  buffalo  and  eland, 
which  it  prefers  when  it  can  catch  them, 
but  its  staple  food  is  the  bushpig — a 
fact  which  is  not  well  known. 

The  greater  part  of  Central  Africa 
consists  of  such  bush  country.  Nyasa- 
land,  reached  via  Chinde,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  reached  via  the  Victoria  Falls, 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  all  afford 
good  hunting  grounds  where  most  of  the 
above  game  may  be  found.  In  Uganda 
elephants  are  plentiful,  as  also  Jackson’s 
hartebeest,  buffalo,  Uganda  kob  and 
waterbuck.  There  are  stretches  of  bush 
in  East  Africa  where  lesser  kudu  are 
found,  and  west  of  Lake  Bangweolo  and 
in  Eastern  Angola  the  finest  sable  are 
shot. 

In  the  Southern  Sudan  are  wide  tracts 
of  bush  country  where  elephant,  rhinoc- 
eros, giraffe,  buffalo,  thiang,  eland  and 
other  game  are  common.  In  the  open 
glades  of  bush  country  reedbucks  are 
met  with — the  common  reedbuck  in  the 
south  and  the  Abyssinian  and  bohor 
reedbuck  in  the  north. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  bush  is 
to  keep  the  wind  right,  especially  when 
following  such  game  as  elephant  and 
buffalo,  which  twist  and  turn  and  part- 
ly retrace  their  tracks.  Often,  when  one 
finds  the  spoor  leading  downward  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  track  altogether  and 
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FIREARMS 


SINCE  the  days  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  “unrail- 
roaded plains  to  the  present  time,  a Colt  Revolver 
has  been  man’s  friend  and  companion  in  the  great 
outdoors. 

And  with  every  step  of  progress  the  great  Colt  factories 
have  developed  more  and  more  perfection,  maintaining  a 
leadership  for  their  product  which  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully surpassed. 

Your  dealer  now  has  or  can  get  for  you  the  particular 
model  of  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver  which 
you  desire. 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Coltjs  Revolvers  Colt’s  Automatic  Pistols 
Coitus  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Guns 
Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Rifles 


We  cannot  make  ALL  the  Guns  in  the  world,  so 
WE  MAKE  THE  BEST 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Free  Booklet  about  20-Bore  Guns 


PARKER  BROS.,  Gun  Makers  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.  A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  Street 

A.  W.  du  Bray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  0.  Box  102,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FILSON  SLEEPING  BAG 


T T SE  it  for  the  occasional  day’s  outing  or  continued 
outdoor  life.  Undisturbed  sleep  and  no  sore 
bones,  so  comfortable  and  warm  is  this  ideal  sleeping 
bag.  Who  wants  to  sleep  in  a “stuffy”  hotel  room 
when  such  real  outdoor  rest  is  assured?  And  the 
price  is  so  reasonable  you'll  wonder  how  we 
can  afford  to  manufacture  it.  Weight  9 
pounds,  34  inches  wide  at  top  and  30  inches 
at  bottom. 


Water  proof , rot  and  mildew 
proof.  No  " tarp " or  blankets 
to  fuss  with.  Rolls  up  in 
small  compact  shape.  So 
light  it  is  no  inconven- 
ience on  the  longest 
hike.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  California 
engineer  or  Alaska 
fur  trader. 


Complete 
Catalog  No  7 
of  outing  apparel 
free  on  request. 
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cast  round  to  try  to  pick  it  up  again 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  Even 
when  everything  is  favorable,  wind 
right,  spoor  fresh  and  country  open 
enough  to  allow  quiet  going  and  a fair 
view,  one  is  liable  to  be  let  down  by 
numberless  circumstances  out  of  one’s 
control.  I remember  on  one  occasion, 
after  following  a herd  of  buffalo  for 
some  hours,  I had  just  located  them  by 
hearing  one  bellow,  and  was  preparing 
to  stalk,  when  a honey  guide  appeared. 

The  honey  guide  is  a small  bird  which 
wants  to  lead  you  to  a bee’s  nest;  it 
buttonholes  you  in  the  way  and  goes  on 
saying  “tit-tit-tit”  till  you  consent  to 
follow  it.  No  sooner  did  this  honey 
guide  start  talking  to  me  than  the  herd 
of  buffalo — recognizing  that  it  must  be 
in  conversation  with  a human  being- 
stampeded  away  and  so  ended  that  day’s 
sport. 

On  another  occasion  I was  following 
fresh  elephant  spoor  when  I ran  into  a 
herd  of  buffalo.  I made  a big  detour  to 
get  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  herd 
and  give  them  my  wind.  Instead  of 
stampeding  off  the  way  I had  come  they 
made  a semi-circle  round  me  until  they 
reached  the  elephant  spoor,  followed 
that,  and  then  waited  for  me.  Every 
time  I came  up  they  galloped  off  down 
the  track  for  a few  hundred  yards  and 
then  stopped.  Just  because  I did  not 
want  a 'buffalo  I could  not  shake  them 
off  anyhow,  so  finally  I gave  up  and  re- 
turned to  camp. 

The  Forest. 

THE  dense  forests  of  Africa  lie  on 
the  equator  in  the  form  of  a tri- 
angle, with  its  apex  on  the  east 
and  its  base  on  the  west  coast.  These 
forests  include  isolated  patches  round 
such  mountains  as  Kenya  and  Kilima- 
njaro, the  forest  clothing  the  escarp- 
ments in  East  Africa,  of  Budonga  in 
Uganda  and  then  broaden  out  into  the 
great  forests  of  the  Ituri,  the  Congo  and 
Southern  Nigeria. 

The  equatorial  forests  are  so  thick 
that  no  ray  of  sunshine  reaches  their 
floor;  they  consist  of  immense  trees 
tied  up  with  lianas  and  creepers,  shelter- 
ing a thick  undergrowth  through  which 
one  must  force  a passage  to  proceed  at 
all.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  crawl 
on  all  fours.  Such  is  the  home  of  the 
okapi,  the  bongo,  the  giant,  or  forest 
hog,  and  a few  kinds  of  dik  dik.  Ele- 
phants are  also  found,  bearing  long,  thin 
tusks  of  what  is  technically  known  as 
“hard”  ivory — less  valuable  than  the 
“soft”,  and  thick  Uganda  type.  Other 
denizens  of  the  forest  are  the  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  scaly  manis,  colobus  and 
many  varieties  of  monkey  and  long- 
beaked,  fruit-eating  birds. 

Hunting  in  the  forest  is  as  much  more 
difficult  than  hunting  in  the  bush,  as  the 
bush  is  more  difficult  than  the  plains. 
The  game  consists  of  the  few  varieties 
mentioned  above;  they  are  fairly  scarce, 
very  wary  and  require  time  and  patience 
to  outwit.  The  floor  of  the  forest  is 
carpeted  with  broken  branches,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  proceed  without 
cracking  of  twigs  and  rustling  of  under- 
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Furmituiie 

— for  camp  or  tour 

BEFORE  you  take  this 
summer’s  tour — learn 
all  about  the  utility 
and  convenience  of  “Gold 
Medal”  Folding  Furniture 
— the  standard  among  out- 
door men. 

For  over  thirty  years  it  has 
rendered  satisfactory  service 
under  all  conditions.  Its 
lig-ht  weight,  sturdy  con- 
struction, comfort  and  the 


COMFORTABLE  CAMPING 

Guaranteed 

For'the  Camper,  Fisherman,  Motorist  and  Hunter 
When  Equipped  with 
METROPOLITAN  CAMP  OUTFITS 

MfZ°r^'  Stop  Getting  Wet 

GET  YOURSELF  A 

Perfection  Cape 

It  Fits  the  Pocket, 
Defies  the  Elements. 
Compact,  Light, 
Serviceable. 

Packs  8x4x1  $4  in. 
Weighs  19  oz. 
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SLEEP  ON  AIR 

mattresses,  for  they 
are  so  soft  and  yield- 
ing you  can  make 
your  bed  on  the 
roughest  and  wettest 
ground  and  be  com- 
fortable. Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 
our  line  of  goods.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 
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Get  More  Pleasure 
From  Your  Outings 

ADD  to  the  joys  of  your 
motor  trips,  picnics,  fishing 
or  outing  parties  of  all  kinds  by 
carrying  your  lunch  and  bever- 
ages in  a 
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BASKET"* 

REFRIGERATOR 

Of  durable,  woven  reed,  metal  lined. 
Small  ice  compartment,  keeps  contents 
cool  36  hours.  Roomy,  convenient  and 
easily  carried.  A variety  of  sizes  and 
styles  to  fit  your  needs  at  reasonable 
prices. 

OUTERS’  MENUS  FREE 

Write  for  booklet  E,  giving  menus  and 
recipes  for  outing  parties,  and  we  will 
send  you  prices  and  our  30-day  free  trial 
offer. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

730  Hawkeye  Bldg.  Burlington,  Iowa 


Camp  Out ! Live  AMans 
Life  Out  Of 
Doors, 


Packs  8x8x86,  Wt.  1*  lb. 


METROPOLITAN  AIR  GOODS  CO.,  Athol  Mass. 


Enjoy  the  delights  of  camping,  the  starry 
nights,  the  lazy  summer  days,  the  gentle 
breezes  soughing  through  the  pines.  It 
can  be  done  comfortably  and  cheaply.  Let 
us  show  you  how.  We  know  the  game  and 
can  save  you  time,  money  and  trouble  on 

TENTS  and 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 

Why  not  take  your  family  along  and  enjoy 
every  minute  of  your  outing.  We  have  re- 
duced the  prices  of  our  Tents  and  Camping 
goods  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase. Order  early  as  the  demand  this 
year  is  going  to  be  unprecedented. 

Send  for  our  Catalog.  It  is  a complete 
camper’s  guide. 

It’s  free,  ask  for  Catalog  619 

Geo-BCarpeH'ter*  eo. 

Tent  maker » for  eighty  year 9. 

440  No.  Wells  Street  Chicago,  III. 
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growth;  sounds  which  betray  the  hunter 
from  afar. 

The  chief  advice  I would  offer  in  this 
kind  of  sport  is  firstly,  to  follow  the 
track,  treading  in  the  footprints  of  the 
game  followed,  as  a heavy  animal,  such 
as  the  bongo,  will  have  already  cracked 
the  twigs  under  foot  and,  secondly,  to 
proceed  infinitely  slowly.  If  one  does 
not  come  up  with  the  quarry  nothing  is 
lost — it  will  remain  in  the  neighborhood 
to  b'e  hunted  the  next  day.  If,  from 
overhaste,  one  makes  a noise  and 
scares  the  game  it  will  clear  out  of 
the  vicinity,  and  it  will  be  of  little  use 
to  remain  in  the  district. 

Swamps  and  Rivers. 

A FEW  animals  make  their  habi- 
tat in  the  dense  papyrus  swamps, 
such  are: — the  red  and  the  black 
lechwe — both  of  which  are  found  in 
Lake  Bangweolo;  the  situtunga — - 
which  occurs  in  the  same  lake,  round 
the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  and  in  the 
Bahr  et  Ghazal,  where  it  is  rare;  Mrs. 
Gray’s  lechwe — which  lives  in  the 
sudd  region  of  the  Nile  and  the  white- 
eared kob  of  the  same  region,  but  lives 
rather  in  the  vicinity  of  swamp  than 
actually  in  it. 

The  lechwes  live  largely  in  the 
water  and  take  refuge  in  the  water, 
but  graze  on  adjacent  grass  lands. 
They  all  have  a peculiar  habit  of  put- 
ting their  noses  to  the  ground,  as  they 
run  off,  like  a hound  following  scent. 

The  first  time  I s'aw  Mrs.  Gray’s 
lechwe  was  in  1910  when  proceeding  up 
the  Nile.  It  was  then  called  Mrs. 
Gray’s  waterbuck,  but  directly  I saw 
the  way  it  put  its  head  down  I recog- 
nized its  similarity  to  a lechwe.  A few 
weeks  later  I received  a letter  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  had  just  con- 
cluded his  African  trip,  saying, 
amongst  other  things,  that  his  expedi- 
tion had  discovered  that  Mrs.  Gray’s 
was  not  a waterbuck  but  a highly  col- 
ored lechwe. 

The  old  males  of  this  buck  and  the 
white-eared  kob  are,  like  most  game, 
darker  than  the  females,  and  young; 
in  fact,  they  appear  quite  black, 
whilst  the  latter  are  chestnut.  The 
males  of  the  two  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a considerable  distance 
for  Mrs.  Gray’s  is  marked  with  white 
on  the  withers  whilst  the  kob  has  white 
ears. 

The  little  chevrotain,  found  in  the 
Congo,  is  another  aquatic  animal, 
whilst  on  every  swamp,  lake  and  river 
of  any  size,  which  has  not  been  much 
disturbed,  the  hippo  and  crocodile  are 
common. 

Mountains. 

THE  strictly  mountain  game  of 
Africa  are: — the  ibex,  found  in 
the  hills  back  of  Suakim  and  in 
the  Italian  colony  of  Erythrea;  and 
the  barbary  sheep  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  the  Northwest.  There  is 
also  the  little  Klippspringer  which 
occurs  on  rocky  hills,  and  even  isolated 
bosses,  or  kopjes,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent.  Chan- 
ler’s  Reedbuck  has  similar  habits,  but 
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AIR  RIFLES 


A thousand  shots  are  fired  in  play  for  one  in  earnest. 
Why  shoot  a costly  cartridge  for  practice  when  you 
can  get  as  accurate  shooting  safely  around  home, 
and  lots  of  it,  at  10  shots  for  a cent. 

The  only  air  gun  with  a rifled  barrel  and  any  pretensions  to  accuracy. 
Will  kill  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc,,  up  to  at  least  50  yards. 

Send  for  details  on  B.  S.  A.  Air  Rifles  and  our  other  products. 

Sole  U.  S.  Representatives 

Production  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  20  5 Union  Square  New  York 

Canadian  Representatives:  Fraser  Co.,  10  Hospital  Street, 
Montreal.  Canada 


B.S.A. 


B.S.Ar  : 


SMITH  GUNS 

Harve  Dixon,  Oronogo,  Mo.,  WINS  MISSOURI  STATE  CHAMPION- 
SHIP, Score  198  x 200. 

Using  L.  C.  SMITH  ONE  BARREL  GUN 

W.  C.  Carpenter,  Atlanta,  Ga„  WINS  GEORGIA  STATE  CHAMPION- 
SHIP, Score  188  x 200. 

Using  L.  C.  SMITH  ONE  BARREL^GUN 

Write  for  circular  describing  New  Double  Barrel  Trap  Gun. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  THE  TRAPSHOOTER 
“ THE  GUN  THAT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF ” 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 

SMITH  GUNS 

Made  by 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Export  Office : 5 State  St.  McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

New  York  City  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SPRINGFIELD  MAUSER  RIFLE 


With  German  rifle  action  and  U.  S.  stock  and  barrel, 
using  the  U.  S.  Army  cartridge  cal.  30,  Model  1906. 
2000  yard  sight,  8 lbs  Refinished.  Price  $16.50.  Ball 
cartridges  only  $3.50  per  100. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Book  on  German  Mauser  Army 
rifle  with  many  illustrations  and 
interesting  facts  of  this  famous 
gun.  Every  veteran  should  have 
one.  Price  mailed,  $1.00. 

15  acres  army  goods.  Large 
illustrated  cyclopedia  reference 
catalog  -400  pages-'issue  1920 
mailed  60c.  Established  1865. 

New  Circular  10c. 


SMASH!  DOWN  GOES  THE  PRICE  OF 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Log  Cabins  and 
Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 
PRICE  $2.00 

Forest  and  Stream 

9 East  40th  St.  Book  Dept.  N.  Y.  City 
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Meisselbach 


“RAINBOW” 

627— Trout  - - $5.00* 
631— Trout  - - $6.00* 

Meisselbach 

4 ‘TAKAPART’  ’ REELS 

Taken  apart  in  two  seconds 
without  tools.  Smooth  run- 
ning, beautifully  balanced, 
handsomely  finished. 

“Takapart”  480  $6.50* 
“Takapart”  481 

(free  spool)  $8.00* 
“Tripart”  is  the  same 
reel  but  smaller. 

^Federal  Tax  additional 


and  the  real  sport  starts.  Does  your 
reel  respond  as  quick  as  thought 
with  never  a hitch  or  a back-lash  Z 
It  will  if  you  use  a 


MEISSELBACH 


QUICK  AND  SMOOTH— runs  swift 
and  true.  Winds  lightly  and  rapidly — 
handles  long  line  without  effort. 
COMPACT — greatest  capacity  for  any 
reel  of  its  size.  Straight  spool  walls 
only  slightly  smaller  than  frame. 
GOOD-LOOKING — Frame  and  spool 
finished  in  black  enamel.  Nickel  silver 
trimmings  and  ivoryoid  handle. 

Proof  of  Meisselbach  Superiority 

The  results  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Casting  Contest  held  by 
* Field  &.  Stream,”  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
that  magazine,  showed  that  a greater  number  of  prize- 
winners used  Meisselbach  reels  than  that  of  any  other  make 
— the  actual  figures  for  Meisselbach  being  24.  with  the 
next  nearest  competitor  numbering  but  13.  Meisselbach 
reels — the  choice  of  fishermen  who  know. 

Handled  by  all  Dealers  — fVrite  for  Latest  Booklet 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
25  West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Be  Sure  Itfs  a Meisselbach  Reel  of  Quality” 


DOWN  GOES  THE  PRICE  OF 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

SMALL  MOUTHED  BASS 

by 

Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon 


Cy^rv  Analer  Should  Secure 
A Copy  of  this  Great  Book 

Based  on  many  years  observation  and  study 
of  both  small  and  large  mouthed  bass.  This 
work  describes  in  full  detail  the  life  and 
habits  of  this  ever  game  fish.  It  tells  where, 
when  and  how*  to  catch  them.  The  bait  and 
tackle  to  be  used — as  well  as  how  to  keep 
and  cook  them. 

CLOTH  BOUND  PRICE  $1.00 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada 


FOREST  and  STREAM  9 E 40,h  Sl 


N.  Y.  C,  N.Y. 


Book  Dept . 


JOE  WELSH’S 

CELEBRATED 

TeleranaNova 

LEADER 

A Leadetr  that  is 
well  named  A 
LEADER.  A LEAD-  a 

ER  of  Leaders. 

A Leader  that  has  LED  the  largest  trout 
and  salmon  to  their  death  this  past  sea- 
son. Do  you  know  the  largest  trout  was 
landed  in  Colorado,  1054  lbs.  by  M.  Pawls 
of  Meeker  on  a No.  2 Joe  Welsh  leader? 
The  largest  salmon,  41  lbs.,  landed  by 
Judge  Osborne  on  a No.  2 Joe  Welsh  Lean- 
er. The  largest  trout  in  So.  Calif,  32V5, 
13  lbs.  3 oz.,  was  landed  on  a No.  3 Joe 
Welsh  Leader  by  Joe  Welsh  himself. 
0.  S.  Taylor  says  In  the  American  Field : 
“The  only  Leader  I found  to  stand  the 
fishing  in  the  Soo  were  Joe  Welsh  Lead- 
era.”  Dixie  Carroll,  of  national  fame, 
says  they  are  par  excellence.  So  does  a 
score  of  our  best  known  writing  anglers. 
Think  of  a knotless,  invisible,  strong 
leader  in  all  lengths  up  to  9 ft.  in  6 
sizes  with  breaking  strains  from  2 y3  to 
30  lbs.  All  quality.  Make  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle  the  strongest. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — I will  send  you  a 8-ft.  Leader 
for  25c— 6-ft.  Leader  for  50c— 9-ft.  Leader  for 
75c  as  samples  only:  also  a sample  card  showing 

a"  SlZeS'  JOE  WELSH 

Pasadena.  California 

Distributors  for  U.  8. 
and  Canada 

Dealers  can  make  good 
profits  by  handling  this 
popular  leader. 


is  more  local  in  distribution,  being  con- 
fined to  the  neighborhood  of  British 
East  Africa. 

Of  other  game  the  kudu,  sable  and 
mountain  nyala  are  all  fond  of  hills, 
whilst  the  elephant,  chiefly  a bush- 
dweller,  is  also  a great  mountaineer — 
its  tracks  and  paths  are  found  on  near- 
ly every  important  mountain,  except 
where  it  has  been  exterminated  by  man. 

In  conclus'on,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  the  lives  of  all  ani- 
mals, their  habits  and  changes  of  hab- 
itat, are  actuated  and  directed  by  the 
same  elements  that  affect  the  lives  of 
men.  Various  scourges,  continued  dry 
spells,  fires  or  the  destruction  of  vege- 
tation prompt  certain  animals  to  long 
migrations  and  naturally  they  are  ac- 
companied by  the  carnivora  which  prey 
upon  them.  The  practical  sportsman, 
however,  can  read  all  these  various 
languages  of  nature  clearly. 


DR.  HENSHALL  AND 
FISH  CULTURE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29S) 

influence  with  the  President  than  him- 
self it  would  be  useless  to  try.  The 
party  suggested  the  names  of  several 
prominent  men,  but  the  Senator  said 
they  would  not  do.  Finally  the  party 
mentioned  Commodore  Bob  Evans,  who 
was  a fellow  officer  in  the  Navy,  and 
he  and  Captain  Brice  were  good 
friends.  ‘Well,’  Senator  Brice  said,  ‘I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  more  influence 
with  the  President  than  Bob  Evans; 
they  are  very  chummy,  and  go  fishing 
and  shooting  together.’  So  it  came  about 
that  the  party  saw  Commodore  Evans, 
who  saw  the  President,  who  then  ap- 
pointed Captain  John  Brice  to  gratify 
the  Commodore,  and  as  he  thought,  to 
square  himself  with  Senator  Brice  by 
appointing  his  cousin  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
missioner.” 

WHEN  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Brice  was  confirmed  I wrote 
him  a letter  of  congratulation, 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  good  friends.  Soon  after  this  I 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Logan  Car- 
lisle, chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  son  of  Mr.  John  G.  Car- 
lisle, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
one  of  my  supporters;  after  sympathiz- 
ing with  me  on  my  disappointment  he 
said  that  if  I cared  to  make  a summer 
trip  to  Alaska  his  father  would  ap- 
point me  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisher- 
ies in  Alaska,  which  position  was  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  which  was  vacant. 

I decided  to  apply  for  the  position  as 
there  was  nothing  now  to  detain  me  in 
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Florida,  but  thought  it  would  be  in  bet- 
ter taste,  and  more  dignified  to  make 
the  application  through  another  party. 
I therefore  wrote  to  an  acquaintance, 
a member  of  Congress  from  Mr.  Car- 
lisle’s district,  asking  him  to  request 
my  appointment.  I received  a very 
friendly  and  even  cordial  reply,  saying 
that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  accede  to  my  wishes,  and  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  the  matter,  especially 
as  he  knew  that  I was  well  qualified  for 
the  position.  Soon  afterward  I re- 
ceived another  letter  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  containing  some 
words  so  hot  that  it  was  a wonder  that 
the  epistle  had  not  been  consumed  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  He  concluded 
by  saying: 

“I  am  sorry  you  did  not  apply  .per- 
sonally to  the  Secretary,  for  the  son 
of  your  intermediary  has  been  appoint- 
ed Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries  in 
Alaska,  and  all  he  knows  about  salmon 
is  when  he  sees  the  name  printed  on  the 
menu  of  a hotel.  The  inference  is  self- 
evident  and  plain,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read:  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  yet  in  politicians.” 

Soon  after  this  I received  a letter 
from  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner  Brice 
asking  me  to  re-enter  the  Commission, 
but  added  that  as  the  Commission  had 
been  placed  under  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions, it  would  be  necessary  to  undergo 
an  examination.  Accordingly  I passed 
the  several  examinations  for  superin- 
tendent of  the  four  classes  of  fish  cul- 
ture embracing  the  propagation  of 
salmon,  trout,  shad,  whitefish  and  the 
pond  culture  of  black  bass  and  allied 
species.  I was  given  the  choice  of  three 
new  stations,  Texas,  Iowa  and  Mon- 
tana. I took  the  Montana  station  at 
Bozeman,  as  I wished  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  grayling  culture,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  proved  a failure  in  Michigan 
for  many  years. 

I arrived  in  Bozeman  during  the 
first  week  in  January,  1897,  and  found 
a foot  or  two  of  snow,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  twenty  degrees  below  zero, 
after  leaving  the  roses  in  bloom  in 
Tampa.  For  several  weeks  I traveled 
in  a sleigh  more  than  a hundred  miles, 
in  several  directions,  from  Bozeman, 
in  search  of  localities  where  the  eggs 
of  cut-throat  trout  and  grayling  could 
be  collected.  Finally  I established  a 
station  for  grayling  at  Elk  Creek,  trib- 
utary to  Red  Rock  Lake,  the  principal 
source  of  Jeiferson  River.  Just  over 
the  Continental  Divide  in  Idaho,  I es- 
tablished a station  for  collecting  eggs 
of  the  cut-throat  trout  on  Henrys  Lake 
Both  stations  proved  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  during  my  stay  at 
Bozeman  hatchery  for  thirteen  years. 

THE  propagation  of  brook  trout, 
rainbow  and  steelhead  trout,  being 
a very  simple  matter,  the  output  of 
the  station  each  year  was  double  the 
estimated  capacity  of  the  hatchery.  But 
the  propagation  of  the  grayling  was 
another  story.  In  Michigan,  for  many 
years,  experiments  with  grayling  eggs 
were  pursued  along  the  same  lines  as 
with  brook  trout  eggs,  and  the  result- 


M(QUflllTT  TACKLE 


South  Bend  Level- 
Winding  Anli-Back- 
Lash  Reel 


Now  for  one  o’  the  gamiest  of 
game  fish — Mr  Bass 


TAKEN  inch  for  inch — and  pound  for  pound— 
a gamier  fish  than  the  wary  bronze-back,  never 
hit  at  a plug.  To  meet  him  in  a fair  fight,  and 
fight  it  is,  as  he  darts  to  the  surface  time  and  again — 
rushes,  leaps  and  flings  himself  in  frantic  efforts  to 
shake  off— is  a thrill  worth  going  a long  way  for.  He  II  fight 
till  he  can  t wave  a fin — till  his  heart,  so  it  seems,  is  broken. 
He's  game  to  the  last  flop — a gamier  fish  never  swam. 

And  right  now,  Mr  Bass  is  in  full  swing— bass  waters 
everywhere  are  open  To  challenge  his  cunning,  his  quick- 
ness and  strength,  with  the  lures  he  likes,  put  on  a Bass-Oreno, 
a Babe-Oreno,  a Panelella  or  any  of  the  numerous  tested  and 
proven  South  Bend  fish-geiLers. 

The  Bass  Oreno,  famous  as  "the  greatest  fish  getting  bait  made,  is  of 
the  wobbler  type.  Dives,  dashes  and  wiggles  in  a zig-zag  minnow-like 
course,  irresistible  to  bass  and  other  game  fish  1 1 colors. 

The  Babe-Oreno.  same  as  the  Bass-Oreno  only  in  a smaller  size  for  anglers 
who  use  a lighter  rod  and  picler  a lighter  bait,  r i colors 

The  Paneteila  Minnow,  an  under-water  minnow  of  slender  shape  A 
mighty  effective  and  successlul  lure  when  a deeper  traveling  bait  is  pre- 
lerred.  t t colors 

The  South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anli-Back-Lash  Reel,  will  not  back-lash, 
snarl  or  tangle  Winds  your  line  perfectly  even  and  level  Needs  no 
thumbing  or  spooling.  Makes  casting  easy  lor  the  beginner — and  easier 
lor  the  veteran 

Mail  a postal  for  "The  Days  of  Real  Sport" — the  book  which  anglers 
everywhere  are  using  in  tackle  selection  Contains  expert  bait-casting  and 
angling  points  Shows  complete  variety  ol  South  Bend  Quality  tackle. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  by  the  oval  trade-mark 
on  golden- rod-yellow  box.es. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10213  High  Street  < — South  Bend,  Ind  • (30) 


DeMOIN 

^ TOUR-TENT 

THE  CHOICE  OF  DISCRIMINATING  TOURISTS 


Send  for  Tourists’  Specialty  Catalog  D-3 


Des  Moines  Tent  & Awning  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


ARMY -NAVY  GOODS 

235  FLATBUSH  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Complete  List 

Army  Hip  Boots,  New  and  Perfect.  $3.45 


U.  S.  Army  Blankets,  Ree 3.50 

U.  S.  Army  Ponchos 1.75 

U.  S.  Army  Shoes 5.25 

Officers’  Shoes  6.25 

U.  S.  Navy  Shoes 6.25 

U.  S.  Army  Webb  Belts 20 

U.  S.  Army  Cartridge  Belts 50 

U.  S.  Army  Breeches 95 

U.  S.  Army  Folding  Cots 3.50 

U.  S-  Army  Mosquito  Tents 1.00 

Wrapp  Leggins,  New 95 

U.  S.  Army  Canteens 45 

U.  S.  Army  Mess  Kits 45 

Army  O.  D.  Shirts . 3.00 

Army  Leather  Jerkins 4.00 

U.  S.  Army  Shelter  Tents 2.50 

Army  Campaign  Hats 1.75 

U.  S.  Army  Haversacks 1.65 

Army  Canvas  Leggins 75 

U.  S.  Army  Canteen  Covers 35 

U.  S.  Army  Pack  Carriers 75 

New  $5.00  Auto  Strop  or  Gillette 

Razors  1.95 

$15  Army  Wrist  Watches 4.50 


We  Sell  Everything  Used  By  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Money  Cheerfully  Refunded. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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ant  fry  were  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  were  unsuccessful.  Grayling  eggs 
hatch  in  ten  days,  whereas  the  period 
of  incubation  of  trout  eggs  is  two 
months  or  longer,  so  that  work  with 
grayling  eggs  must  be  done  quickly.  I 
found,  in  the  first  'place,  that  owing  to 
the  greater  buoyancy  of  grayling  eggs 
it  was  necessary  to  place  them  in 
hatching  jars,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
shad  or  whitefish  eggs,  until  the  eyes 
of  the  embryo  appeared,  when  the  eggs 
being  then  heavier,  could  be  hatched 
on  trays  in  a similar  manner  to  trout. 
I also  discovered  that  grayling  eggs 
could  not  be  shipped  to  any  great  dis- 
tance in  ordinary  trout  egg  cases,  as 
they  were  liable  to  hatch  en  route.  I 
devised  a double  wall,  refrigerator  box, 
with  which,  by  constant  re-icing,  the 
eggs  could  be  carried  for  any  distance 
when  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above 
forty  degrees.  Millions  were  shipped 
in  these  boxes  to  all  federal  and  state 
hatcheries  in  the  neighborhood  of  trout 
streams. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  occurred 
when  grayling  fry,  but  a fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  had  absorbed  their 
small  yolk  sac.  No  food  could  be  found 
small  enough,  not  even  fresh  ox  blood, 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  feeding. 
After  swimming  about  in  the  hatching 
troughs  for  a week  or  two  they  would 
curl  up  and  drop  to  the  bottom,  dead, 
from  inanition  or  malnutrition.  Then, 
by  microscopic  examination,  I discov- 
ered that,  like  whitefish  fry  newly 
hatched,  their  mouths  were  fitted  for 
feeding  on  minute  crustaceans  that 
abound  in  all  streams  and  lakes,  and 
which  form  the  first  food  of  all  newly 
hatched  fishes.  Thus  the  problem  was 
solved,  for  the  spring  water  supplied 
to  the  hatchery,  issuing  from  the  foot 
of  Bridger  mountains  contained  neither 
air  nor  food;  and  while  aeration  was 
provided  artificially,  the  grayling  fry 
simply  starved  to  death. 

A mountain  trout  stream  flowed 
within  a hundred  feet  of  the  hatchery, 
in  which  a protected  pool  was  formed, 
lined  with  the  finest  wire  cloth,  into 
which  the  fry  were  placed  as  soon  as 
the  swimming  stage  was  reached. 
There  was  no  more  trouble  after  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  fry  obtained  their 
natural  food,  on  which  they  thrived  un- 
til a month  old,  when  they  could  be  fed 
on  liver  emulsion  in  the  same  manner 
as  trout  fry. 

To  meet  the  important  and  neces- 
sary requirement  of  a natural  flowing 
stream,  a large  pond  was  constructed 
for  creek  water,  which  was  supplied 
through  a ditch,  fifteen  hundred  feet 
long,  from  the  canyon.  This  pond  was 
connected  with  the  nursery  ponds  by  a 
system  of  iron  pipes.  Into  these  ponds 
the  grayling  fry  were  placed  as  soon 
as  the  swimming  stage  was  reached. 
After  that  grayling  culture  was  as 
simple  as  trout  culture.  Across  the 
creek,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  intake 
of  the  ditch,  was  a warm  spring,  77  de- 
grees the  year  round.  The  wall  of  this 
spring  was  raised  seven  feet,  so  that 
the  warm  water  was  carried  in  a flume 
across  the  creek  to  the  ditch,  whereby 
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CALLMAC” 


Fishing  Tackle 

FOR  PARTICULAR  ANGLERS 

FLOATING  BUGS  with  pat.  “no-slip” 
bodies 

BASS,  each  65c.  TROUT  each  50c. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BASS  AND  TROUT 
FLIES 

My  own  production.  To  order  or 
pattern. 

TROUT  per  doz.  $2.50.  BASS  per  doz.  $3.50 

Silkworm  Gut  and  “CALLMAC”  Knotless 
Leaders  in  great  variety  to  suit  all  purposes. 


CALL.  J.  McCarthy,  310  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 


3-WAY  REEL 


^ BEETZSEL 


Level  Winder, 

Free  Spool, 

Automatic  Thumber, 
German  Silver, 
Burnished  Steel  Axles, 
Bronze  Bearings, 
Jeweled  Oil  Caps, 
Quadruple, 

S.  Handle — Forward, 
100  Yards — Drag. 


Cast  and  Wind  In 
Nothing  to  Touch 


Price  Still  $20 


When  the  cast  is  made  noth- 
ing moves  but  the  spool.  The 
forked;  block  drops  and  the  line 
runs  free  from  spool  to  rod  guide. 
Touching  the  handle  to  wind  in 
brings  the  block  as  shown.  OUR 
guarantee  is:  that  no  angler  can 
buy  any  one  thing  for  $20  or 
MORE  that  will  give  as  much 
joy.  Bar  nothing. 

REDIFOR  ROD  & REEL  CO. 

STONELEIGH  COURT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


You  Can’t  Beat  Natural  Bait! 

Lure  makers  have  done  wondere  In  making 
bits  of  wood  and  tin  look  and  act  like 
minnows.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
“You  can't  make  a lure  look  more  like 
a fish  than  a fish  does  l" 

Ferry  Preserved  Bait 

Is  simply  honest-to-goodness  minnows  and 
frogs  caught  in  the  clear,  cold  water  up 
here  at  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  preserved  by 
chemical  solution  and  put  up  in  glass 
jars.  Guaranteed  to  last  Indefinitely  and 
— note  this — will  keep  at  least  a week  after 

inr  is  opened 

Save  hours  of  tedious  labor  next  trip,  and 
the  risk  of  upset  minnow  bucket,  by  tak- 
ing along  a supply  of  Ferry  Preserved 

Bait 

11-oz.  jar  large  shiners  (about  50) 50o 

6-oz.  jar  small  shinen  (about  200) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  frogs  (six  to  jar) 50c 

Special  Introductory  offer:  One  jar  each  of  above,  post- 
paid anywhere  In  the  U S.,  $1.00. 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  not  satisfied. 

Ferry  Fish  Market  Co.,  Box  B.,  Port  Huron.  Mich. 


A FLY  THAT  CASTS 
LIKE  A PLUG 

ROACH  CASTING  FLIES 
leap  out  over  the  waters  from 
your  short  bait  rod  as  accur- 
ately as  a heavy  plug — with 
cocked  wings  the  hook  is 
practically  weedless — an  un- 
derslung weight  causes  hook 
to  ride  with  point  up. 

Send  for  circular  B,  ex- 
plaining this  unique  bait.  See 
it  at  your  dealer’s  or  send  us 
75c  direct  and  see  how 
smooth  you  can  cast  this  lure. 

THE  ROACH  BAIT  CO. 

164  Barre  St.  Montpelier,  Vermont 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 


“ESdward  vom  Hofe”  on  an 
article  of  TACKLE  not  only 
signifies  that  it  is  good 
TACKLE  but  that  there  is 
none  better.  Making  Tackle 
since  1867  is  a recommenda- 
tion in  itself.  We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price  neither  do  we  ever 
use  quality  as  an  excuse  for 
a high  price. 


Catalog  No . 106  Bent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 
112  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Hildebiandt  Spinners 

Ignd  'Em  when  others  Fail 


Your  Dealer 
Sells  ’Em. 


That’s  why 
old-timers  who 
have  tried  ’em  all 
insist  on 

HILDEBRANDT’S 

They're  made  in  all  sizes 
for  Trout.  Bass,  Pickerel, 

Pike  or  Musky.  And  they 
land  'em  too — land  'em  bigger 
and  in  greater  numbers  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of. 

Catalog  telling  you  how  to  increase 
your  catch  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport,  Indiana 
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JOKER”  TOPS 

THE  SANITARY  TOP 
QUICK  ACTION 

Label  stays  CLEAN,  making  it 
EASY  TO  READ  at  all  times. 
It  is  water  and  dirt  proof.  Rest 
is  finished  with  Five  Coats  of 
our  Porcelain  Enamel  and  cannot 
chip  or  peel  off.  Positively  the 
finest  top  made. 

Greatest  Fun  Producer 

Take  them  on  your  fishing  trips, 
your  hunting  trips  or  on  your 
vacation.  Have  them  at  home 
for  Bunko  Parties,  etc. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
25o  in  coin  and  a 2o  stamp. 

w.  J.  JAMISON  co. 

Dept.  S,  736  S.  California  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SALE  U.  S.  ARMY  GOODS 

For  Camp  and  Summer  Wear 

Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  moneyback 
guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

ARMY  SHELTER  TENTS $3.00 

Khaki  Riding  Breeches 3 00 

Khaki  Trousers  2.50 

Flannel  Shirts  2.50 

Khaki  Shirts 1.50 

Camp  Cooking  Grates 30 

Folding  Mess  Pans 25 

Athletic  Shirts  75 

Army  Folding  Cots 3.50 

Army  O.  D.  Wool  Blankets 3.50 

Army  Tents,  all  sizes  and  5000  other  arti- 
cles for  camps  or  outings.  Catalogue  No. 
123  free  on  request. 

RUSSELL’S  Army  & Navy  Store  Co. 

245  West  42nd  Street,  New  YorkJ 
Largest  Camp  and  Military  Outfitter J 
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the  creek  water  was  kept  flowing  even 
at  forty  degrees  below  zero.  So,  with 
a cold  spring  of  a thousand  gallons  per 
minute,  with  Bridger  creek  and  the 
warm  spring,  Bozeman  station  was, 
possibly,  the  best  equipped  station  in 
the  Bureau  for  an  unfailing  and  abund- 
ant supply  of  water. 

|N  order  to  provide  for  any  unseen 
I emergency  I connected  the  creek  water 
pond,  through  a twelve-inch  wooden 
pipe,  with  the  main  supply  pipe  from  the 
spring,  so  that  they  were  interchange- 
able, and  either  or  both  waters  could 
be  used.  As  the  creek  water,  even  in 
summer,  never  rose  to  a higher  temper- 
ature than  60  degrees,  and  was  as  clear 
as  a crystal  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
it  could  have  been  utilized  for  hatching 
eggs  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than 
the  very  cold  spring  water. 

Bozeman  station  was  a mile  above 
sea  level,  and  as  it  was  desirable  for 
several  reasons,  to  remove  to  a lower 
altitude,  I was  therefore  transferred  in 
October,  1909,  to  the  station  at  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  a pond  culture  station  for 
large-mouth  black  bass  and  allied  per- 
coid  fishes.  This  station  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  but  with 
little  success.  The  water  supply  con- 
sisted of  about  a dozen  artesian  wells, 
some  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
temperature  of  about  seventy  degrees. 
When  first  bored  they  were  flowing 
wells,  but  for  a year  or  two  the  water 
stood  at  about  twelve  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. Only  two  of  the  wells  were  util- 
ized, and  two  steam  pumps  were  used 
to  supply  the  several  ponds,  but  the 
supply  thus  furnished  was  insufficient. 
The  greatest  output  of  black  bass  had 
not  exceeded  twenty  thousand  in  any  one 
season. 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
ponds  and  two  more  wells  were  put  in 
commission  with  electric  motors  instead 
of  steam  power,  by  which  means  the 
water  supply  was  abundant.  The  out- 
put of  black  bass  was  increased  to  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  each  season, 
and  if  an  appropriation  could  have 
been  secured  for  additional  ponds  the 
yearly  output  could  have  been  increased 
to  two  or  three  millions.  In  addition 
to  black  bass  large  numbers  of  blue 
gills,  croppie  and  warmouth  perch  were 
distributed,  and  for  cold!  sipring  ponds 
yellow  perch  and  rock  bass  were  pro- 
vided. Large-mouth  black  bass  were 
supplied  to  applicants  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  one  season  a large  con- 
signment was  shipped  to  Cuba.  Owing 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  water 
at  Tupelo  station,  and  the  weedy  ponds, 
the  small-mouth  black  bass  could  not  be 
propagated. 

AFTER  a service  of  more  than 
seven  years  at  Tupelo  station  my 
sight  began  to  fail,  and  which 
finally  developed  into  choroiditis  of 
both  eyes,  wherein  the  choroid;  coats  of 
both  eyes  were  seriously  affected  and 
involved,  causing  a black  spot  to  ap- 
pear permanently  at  the  center  of  vision 


Established 

1820 


ft 


From  the  most  elaborate  parapher- 
nalia to  the  simplest  little  acces- 
sory, there  is  nothing  in  fishing 
tackle  that  you  cannot  obtain  with 
the  Abbey  & Imbrie  name  as  as- 
surance of  dependability. 


This  Is  Our 
101st  Year 


‘INFALLIBLE” 
SPECIAL 
ENAMELED 
SILK  LINE 

A handsome,  mod- 
erate-priced, dark 
green  mottled  silk 
line  which  will  be 
found  very  satisfac- 
tory for  fly  fishing. 
Smooth  and  flexible. 
50  feet  on  card,  six 
cards  connected.  One 
dozen  lines  in  a box. 
No.  H,  12  lb.  test, 
retails  at  75  cents  per 
card. 


“DOLPHIN” 
HARD  BRAIDED 
SILK 

CASTING  LINE 
Best  quality  pure 
silk.  Extra  hard 
braid.  50  yards  on 
spool,  two  spools  con- 
nected. Packed  two 
spools  each  of  mot- 
tled black  and  white 
and  dark  olive  green 
in  a box.  No.  H,  18 
lb.  test,  retails  at 
$2.75  per  spool;  No. 
G,  23  lb.  test,  retails 
at  $3.25  per  spool. 


EMPIRE  CITY  TROLLING  ASSORTMENT 
One  of  the  most  popular  combinations  of  trolling  baits  arranged  for  general  fishing 
— for  lake  trout,  pickerel,  bass,  perch,  etc.  Variety  of  designs  for  variety  of  fishing 
conditions.  Six  different  baits  — nickel  plated  fluted  spoons  Nos.  3 and  4%;  copper 
fluted  spoon  No.  4H;  nickel  plated  kidney  spoon  No.  4;  nickel  plated  hammered 
spoon  No.  4,  and  “gold  and  silver”  spoon  No.  4.  Retail  price  of  card  of  six,  $1.90. 


Ask  for  Abbey  & Imbrie  Tackle  at  the 
best  tackle  stores — where  you  see  THE 
SIGN  OF  THE  LEAPING  DOLPHIN. 
Catalog  of  hundreds  of  items,  selling  at 
from  one  cent  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
sent  on  receipt  of  4 cents  postage. 


Abbey  & Imbrie 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc. 

97  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  or  rep&ln ; check  as  baggage, 

carry  by  Rand;  aale  for  family,  all  glxea;  non -sinK able;  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Government*.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fain.  We  It  am 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

Kino  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.  42R  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo.  MIot. 


Since  1839,  82  years,  the  Milams 
have  been  making  the  celebrated 
“KENTUCKY”  Reel  in  the  same 
location,  and  all  the  knowledge  gained 
by  these  years  of  experience  is  put 
into  their  reels  today. 

Let  its  send  you  our  booklet 
B.  C.  MILAM  & SON 
M*in  Street  Frankfort.  Ky. 


“Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Sportsman." 
Geo.  A.  Lawyer.  Chief  U.  S.  Game  Warden. 

ACKERMAN’S 
SPORTSMEN’S  GUIDE 

1921  Edition — Sixth  Annual — 230  pages — tells  you 
where  to  fish  and  hunt.  Who  to  get  for  your 
guide  and  outfitter — hotels  and  camps.  How  to 
go  by  rail,  boat  or  motor.  When  the  fish  and 
game  seasons  are  open.  Your  dealer  or  by  mall. 
50  cents.  MORRIS  ACKERMAN,  Marion  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL 
Training  Book 


FREE 


Send  me  your  name  andaddressandTw!inen^oiwnv 

you  Eowtn  .i£,,Trtin,rg  B°ok  Free-  “ wiH K 
Thousand.  ^L  fy  ,0r  h,fh  pay,ng  >obs  in  Electricity. 

open.^Prepere  at  home —quickly  — 
i ® pa fV e under  an  Electrical  Engineer.  Take 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  — only  temporary. 

*.  W.  WICKS,  President  WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE 

uept-  9S7-B  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


Crab1 
98  °/o 
Weedless 


H,eddon 
Bait  Casting  Reel* 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

AsK  the  Fish!” 

Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


WlGGLER 


Send  for 

Circular  of  other  Lures  and  Pork 
Rind  Strips  -AJL.FOSS  - 

1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  • CLEVELAND- 


AVIATION 

Information 


FREE 


Bend  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  information 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business.  Find 
out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now  open  and 
how  we  prepare  you  at  home,  during  spare  time,  to 
qualify.  Our  new  book  “Opportunities  in  the  Airplane 
Industry**  also  sent  free  if  you  answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 
D*??.  987-B  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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TENTS 
CANOES 
SLEEPING- 
BAGS 
ALEORJAS 
COTS 

packet 

*? OOD 


^7Z 


V ' _ - -V 


— - - - , " /^BERCaOM BIE5A 

L-CAMP-J 

fS'^jAXES 

i ^ /t7V/F£< 

^=J  ^ AIACHETl „ 

X ^'v CONlPL ETE  KITS 
LANTERNS 
COOKING  OUTFITS 


Von LENGhkE^.  Detmold  Inc.  eESchmefuh 

. * /A!  MA  DISON  A VE.  NEIV  YORK  CITY 

*.  V i-  J:  


President 

*4  Dj  „ 

£ V»N  \V  * 


MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC 
FISHING  REEL 


Solves  that  Back-Lash  and  Other  Angling  Problems 


PERFECT  IN  C0N8TBUCTI0N 

Works  like  a window  shade  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  or 
amateur. 

No  Cranking — No  Slack  Line — Control*  in  or  out  rtshes, 
plunges  or  leaps.  Made  in  four  sizes,  75  to  226  feet 
line  capacity. 

LEFT  HAND  REELS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Send  for  Catalogue 

MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO 

Mohawk  New  York 


RELIABLE  IN  AOTIBV 


RUSSELL’S 

“NEVER  LEAK" 

The  built-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
s from  best 
q u al it  y 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 

If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
wtite  us  for 
a catalog. 


MADE  £de pA|RED 

\ VWtt  0?  -ME 

I Vi  PORTED  8R\AR  V88V 

NO  PAINT  OR  VAHNISH  «> LOS  U*e 

IHE'NOOO  90RES  Ji^AfAttffJCWAVI^ 
ARE  OPEH  A>iO  MAE  r NEED  KOBMAW 
MOlStURt  NLORt  INStN 

r SWEET  fROtA 
VvAg  F\RST  PUFF 
Twy  TOuocs  TLia/ca 
qood"orTWilL 
WILKE 
PIPE  SHOP 

R4ZQ7  B ROAD WAV 

cor.  Reade  St.  N.  y 


REAOtt-V  A8-  k y 

soneeo  /# 

g|/ 

^SjjggUZW  PIF 

cor.  R 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 

INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  ho  use. 

Soles  are  as  flexible  as  rubber 
and  as  tough  ax  a larch. 

When  you've  pounded 
your  feet  numb  on 
city  pavements  or 
worn  them  to  the  blis- 
ter stage  on  mountain' 
trails,  slip  on  a pair  of 
comfortable  mocca- 
sins and  realize  solid 
foot  comfort. 


Stock 
No.  7« 

Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate,  $5.50 

Heavy  waterproof  5.75 

Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 

MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,Dept.S  Brockton,Mass. 
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TENTS 

Blankets,  Cots,  Haversacks, 

Mess  Kits,  Leggings,  Riding 
Breeches,  Shirts  (wool 
or  khaki i.  Boots,  Army 
Shoes,  Saddles,  Camp  Vs'i,,  „ 

Electric  Lamps,  3uck-  VUV-t  THIS  _ 

ets,  Axes,  etc.  VW> 

Write  today  to  Dept.  “W”.  cry p r- 

Box  1835,  Richmond  Va.  for  IS  FREE 

our  complete  list  ana  priceB.  WRITE  FOR1T 

’’if  the  army  use  rr  we  have  it" 


of  both  eyes.  I was  able  to  read  only 
the  headlines  of  the  newspapers,  and  to 
read  the  text  I was  compelled  to  employ 
a powerful  magnifying  glass.  As  I had 
always  preferred  to  do  my  own  office 
work  this  was  a serious  handicap.  But 
when  I was  unable  to  discern  the  fry 
on  their  nests,  while  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a pond,  I concluded  that  like 
Othello  my  occupation  was  gone.  Ac- 
cordingly on  March  31,  1917,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  years,  I resigned 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
and  removed  to  Cincinnati  to  spend  my 
remaining  years  among  old  friends  and 
relatives.  In  this  connection  I may  be 
pardoned  for  introducing  the  following 
correspondence: 

“Tupelo  (Mississippi)  Station, 

“U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

“January  30,  1917. 

“Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary, 
“Department  of  Commerce, 

“Washington,  D.  C.: 

“Sir:  After  twenty  years  of  faithful, 
conscientious  and  successful  service  as 
Superintendent  in  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, I am  compelled  to  resign  my  po- 
sition owing  to  rapidly  failing  sight, 
the  same  to  become  effective  on  March 
31,  1917,  with  leave  of  absence  during 
that  month. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

“J.  A.  Henshall. 

“DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
“Office  of  the  Secretary, 

“Washington,  D.  C. 

“February  1,  1917. 

“My  dear  Sir: 

“The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your 
letter  of  January  30,  tendering  your 
resignation  as  superintendent  in  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  to  become  effect- 
ive at  the  close  of  business  hours  on 
March  31,  1917.  In  accepting  this  res- 
ignation I take  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mending you  on  your  many  years  of 
faithful  service  in  that  bureau.  It  is 
deeply  regretted  that  your  eyesight  has 
become  seriously  impaired,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  private  life  may  prove  more 
conducive  to  your  health. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“William  C.  Redfield, 

“Secretary.” 

“DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 
“Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
“Washington,  D.  C. 

“February  2,  1917. 
“My  dear  Dr.  Henshall: 

“I  have  just  received  your  resigna- 
tion and  wish  to  express  my  regret 
that  your  physical  condition  has  forced 
you  to  take  this  step.  You  have  been  so 
long  and  so  closely  identified  with  the 
fishery  work  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
realize  that  you  have  had  to  withdraw 
therefrom.  My  best  wishes  go  out  to 
you.  There  will  probably  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  for  the  leave  to 
which  you  are  so  justly  entitled. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“H.  M.  Smith, 
“Commissioner.” 
[the  end.] 
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THE  WEAPONS  TO 
USE  FOR  BASS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  300) 
for  a rod  I would  be  safe  in  saying  that 
the  average  man  has  to  consider  the 
proportions  of  his  pocketbook.  The  va- 
rious rod  manufacturing  concerns  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  majority  of  an- 
glers for  bass  are  not  wealthy  and 
have  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge 
placed  on  th^  market  a list  of  medium- 
priced  rods  that  embrace  all  the  requi- 
site qualities,  practically  speaking,  that 
the  higher  priced  rods  contain.  The 
difference  is  in  the  furnishings.  The 
gingerbread  and  the  varnish  might  not 
be  there,  but  the  strength  and  balance 
and  all  the  other  important  requisites 
are.  In  most  of  the  supply  house  cata- 
logues one  will  find  some  excellent  and 
serviceable  rods  listed  from  $5.00  up  to 
whatever  the  customer  wishes  to  invest 
It  is  well  to  buy  a good  rod  and  a 
high  priced  one,  but  the  cheaper  ones 
that  are  guaranteed  against  breakage 
under  normal  usage  will  be  safe  and 
pleasing  investments. 

Reels. 

HOW  often  do  we  hear  the  sport  of 
angling  described  as  “the  song  of 
the  reel.”  And  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  a legitimate  phraseology 
of  the  pastime,  when  we  consider  what 
an  important  item  of  the  angler’s  fur- 
nishings the  reel  has  come  to  be.  Bait 
casting  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
were  it  not  that  the  improved  models 
of  reels  allowed  us  so  many  privileges 
that  would  be  unobtainable  with  only 
the  line  and  the  rod. 

The  earliest  forms  of  angling  were 
practised  without  anything  of  the  kind, 
the  line  being  attached  directly  to  the 
rod  tip;  then,  later  on,  the  idea  of  fish- 
ing with  a surplus  of  line  and  the  first 
actual  practice  of  “playing”  the  fish 
evolved  the  idea  of  having  rings  at- 
tached to  the  rod  and  also  a tip.  After 
passing  the  line  through  these  it  was 
coiled  at  the  angler’s  feet  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  him  free  access  to 
it.  It  was  manipulated  in  about  the 
same  way  as  we  use  the  fly  rod  today, 
i.  e.,  striping  the  line  from  the  reel  and 
playing  the  fish  with  the  line  held  light- 
ly in  the  hand  rather  than  on  the  reel. 

Later,  as  a matter  of  course,  there 
originated  the  elementary  models  of  the 
reel  proper,  advancing  slowly  with  the 
growth  of  the  sport  until  today  we  have 
the  mechanical  artistry  of  the  modern 
quadruples  and  multipliers  and  single 
acters  which  serve  to  make  the  sport  of 
angling  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as 
the  most  sk'lful,  recreation  of  the  times. 

Among  the  bait  casters  the  question 
as  to  what  action  reel  gives  the  best 
results  has  been  boiled  down  to  one 
fixed  standard — the  “quadruple  multi- 
plying”. This  reel  places  before  the 
caster  a spool  which  allows  less  friction 
and  gives  the  Tne  that  amount  of  free- 
dom which  is  necessary  for  good  dis- 
tance and  unrestricted  casts. 

For  still-fishing,  as  well  as  in  casting, 
it  has  the  advantage  over  the  other  more 
restricted  spools  by  putting  at  the  an- 
gler’s command  a mastery  over  the 


Always  Lucky  with  a Stanley  Hook-a  Weedless  but  Not  a Fishless  Hook 

You  can  catch  Bass,  Muskellunge,  Pike,  or  any  other  Fish  in 
its  native  haunts— among  the  lily  pads,  rushes,  sunken  roots,  moss, 
weed  beds  or  “any  place  where  any  fish  can  swim” — if  you  use 

The  Stanley  Perfection  Weedless  Hook 

The  Only  Open  Hook  That’s  Really  Weedless 

Don’t  waste  your  time  experimenting  with  other  hooks.  Use  the  hook  that  meets 
every  test,  the  hook  that’s  proved  itself  to  thousands  of  fishermen  to  be  the  only 
open  hook  that’s  really  weedless — 

The  Stanley  Perfection  Hook 

Once  Used  Always  Used 

Con  Tandem  with  Spinner. 

I'lO.  OUU  a great  killer  for  short 
biters.  Use  pork  rind  strip,  frog  or 
minnow  for  bait.  The  nickel- 
plated  spinner  always  A(\ 
revolves  easily ^vC 

No  Fishing  Kit 
Complete  Without  a 
Stanley  Hook 

Q Fly  with  Spinner. 

1^0.  Opecj  body  and 
wings,  white  tail.  Very 
desirable  for  surface  bait, 
as  nickel-plated  spinner 
makes  attractive  ripple. 

Can  be  used  for  under 
water  fishing.  !A  small 
pork  rind  strip  may 
also  be  used /DC 

GET  A STANLEY  PERFECTION  HOOK  NOW!  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  Money  Order.  A variety  of  Stanley  Hooks 
at  prices  from  30c  to  75c.  Every  Hook  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  Us  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

WM.  STANLEY  & CO.,  1217  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


No.  500 
Tandem  with 
Spinner  . . ,40c 


No.  S 

Fly  with  Spinner 
75c 


Last  Word  in  Pipe  Construction 
THE  MAIER  PIPE 

is  the  (ONLY)  pipe  de- 
signed for  instant  exposure 
of  entire  smoke  passage,  from 
“bowl  bottom  to  bit  end” 
for  convenient  cleaning. 

The  “Spiral”  inside  the  regula- 
tion length  stem,  forms  sixteen 
(16")  of  cooling,  dry,  sweet, 
smoke  passage.  Moisture  or 
“juices”  are  con- 
densed on  the 
“spiral,”  which 
prevents  “juices” 
from  reaching  the 
tobacco,  or  being 
drawn  into  the 
-Mr-  mouth.  The  “spi- 
on  request  -..t— ral”  can  be  in- 
stantly removed,  a shake  or  wipe  frees  it 
from  collected  “juices.”  The  “MAIER’S” 
aluminum  lined  stem  cannot  absorb  “juices.” 
Made  of  fine  quality  briar,  in  popular  shapes. 
The  “MAIER”  is  a freer  drawing,  cooler, 
drier,  sweeter,  milder,  cleaner  edition  of 
your  own  “favorite  pipe.”  “GUARAN- 
TEED AS  REPRESENTED  OR  MONEY 
BACK.”  ORDER  IMMEDIATELY. 

Maier  Pipe  Co.,  Inc.,  203  Water  St.,  Charlestown,  Md. 


Price 

$2.50 

direct. 

Booklet 


Fishing  Club  to  Rent,  L.I. 

Summer  club  and  60  acre  island  to  rent,  fur- 
nished for  the  summer,  8 bedrooms  and  4 
large  rooms  downstairs,  directly  on  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  bait  station  on  premises,  near 
Fire  Island  Light  and  Inlet,  direct  connec- 
tion to  Bay  Shore,  one  hour  from  Herald 
Square.  Rent  reasonable.  Address  C.  E. 
Brewster,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


WEISS 

Alpine  Binoculars 

Write  for  special  offer 
Weias 

Instrument  Co. 
1733  Arapahoe  St., 
Denver,  Col 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  with  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
water  and  weeds. 

The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOG  FREE— ORDER  BY  MAIL 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.,  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


ov> 
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COMBINATION 

ROD  & REEL 


Only  23  inches  long;  1 2Vl  inches  unjointed.  Makes  long 
casts.  Old  fishermen  say:  “Best  Ever  Used!  **  Packed 
in  carton,  by  mail  $3.00.  Send  for  catalog.  THE 
AMERICAN  DISPLAY  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Keep  Cool! 

Why  swelter  on  shore  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  when  there’s  always  a 
breeze  on  the  water?  Add  an 
Evinrude  to  your  vacation  outfit 
and  you  can  quickly  make  a clever 
little  powercraft  of  any  small 
boat  you  own  or  rent. 

A turn  of  the  flywheel  and  away  you 
go  to  nearby  resort  or  distant  fishing 
ground — it’s  all  the  same,  with  this 
husky  motor  to  relieve  you  of  oar 
work. 

Twenty-five  miles  to  a gallon  of  “gas” 
or  an  hour's  ride  for  a nickel.  What 
other  outing  equipment  affords  so 
much  sport  and  costs  so  little? 

Ask  your  sporting  goods  or  hard- 
ware dealer  to  show  you  the 
Evinrude . Or  send  for  catalog. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

450  Evinrude  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis 


2 Horse  Power 
Automatic  Reverse 
Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto 


Distributors: 

69  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
780  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

440  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
211  Morrison  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 

s' — - _ '/ 


Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 


A Steel  Sectional  Device 

Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 


way  and  do  away  with  dry  wood  searching, 
smoke  and  charred  embers.  Au to -K amp- Kook -Kit 
provides  the  means  to  good  wholesome  food  in 
pleasant  surroundings  while  on  your  outing  trips. 
Auto-lOmp-Kook-Kit  is  a complete  stove,  has 
real  grates,  bums  motor  gasoline,  will  not  blow 
out,  folds  up  like  a suit  case  with  everything 
inside.  With  Auto-Kamp-Kook-Oven  it  bakes  and 
roasts  as  well  as  fries  and  boils. 


There  is  a stove 
for  every  purpose, 
ranging  from  the 
One  Burner 
“Hunter’s  Spe- 
cial” ($10.00)  to 
the  Six  Party 
Suit  Case  Outfit 
($47.50).  Oven, 
$5.00. 

At  your  deal- 
ers or  direct 
by  express. 

Prentiss- 
Wabers 
Stove  Co. 

4 Spring  Street 
Wisconsin  Rapids 
Wisconsin 


Two  Burner  Kit  In  Use  and 
Closed. 


Equipped  $17.50 

Unequipped  15.00 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
bed  goes  up  in 
a jiffy.  Most 
practical  means 
of  saving  money 
on  hotel  bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 
those  who  want  to 


CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lhs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $18.00. 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.,  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for  camp,  Summercottage 
or  country  home.  Do  not 
be  without  this  great  com- 
fort and  convenience. 
Portable,  easily  installed, 
self  cranking,  uses  gaso- 
line or  kerosene.  Capac- 
ity, generating  set,  750 
watts  or  30  twenty- 
five- watt  lamps;  Bat- 
tery— 60  ampere  hours 
_ or  10  twenty- five  watt 

lamps  for  8 hours.  Priced  at  S150.00  for  quick  sales. 

Write  for  circular  89F08A  to  * 

W.  R.BONHAM,2819  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Buys 

0100  ' 


TT  Paste  needed 

Usetnem  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures, post  cards, clippings  in  albums 

Made  (n  Square,  Round,  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 

- L,",‘ -ipia,  and  red  gammed  I 

J pictures,  then  wet  «na  

QUICK -I5ASY- ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fass.  At  jphoto 
apply,  di 

Jie-“isn*v - __  , 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82. G 4711  No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


lightning  like  rushes  of  any  fish.  At 
each  revolution  of  the  handle  it  takes 
from  four  to  six  and  more  fillings  of 
line.  I have  found  the  quadruple  to  be 
a good  reel  for  the  fly  rod  when  using 
bait.  With  the  strength  of  the  larger 
bass  sometimes  found  in  the  small, 
brush  and  snag-encumbered  streams  a 
reel  is  needed  that  will,  when  the  emerg- 
ency so  requires  it,  take  up  line  very 
fast.  In  order  to  save  many  a piece  of 
tackle  I have  come  to  consider  this  as 
the  proper  reel  for  the  light  rod. 

For  the  casting  rod,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  a number  of  good  reels  on 
the  market  at  a price  which  brings  them 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  pocket- 
book.  Some  of  these  have,  besides  the 
familiar  features,  also  some  advantages 
in  the  way  of  eliminating  the  prevailing- 
evils  of  the  caster’s  existence.  The 
self-spoolers,  the  self-thumbers,  the  anti- 
backlash reels  and  the  adjustable  drag, 
all  serve  to  make  the  bait  caster’s  way 
a good  deal  smoother  and  call  for  less 
vigorous  language. 

There  are  a number  of  good,  reliable 
reels  sold  from  $3.00  up  to  $7.50,  which 
will,  with  care,  last  a man  nearly  a 
lifetime  and  not  cause  him  to  complain. 
Personally  I prefer  a reel  which  has 
an  adjustable  drag  feature.  This  al- 
lows one  to  regulate  the  speed  of  his 
spool  and  with  a little  care  makes  the 
backlash  a thing  of  the  past.  The  back- 
lash is  caused,  as  every  one  who  has 
used  a reel  knows,  by  the  overrunning  of 
the  spool  ahead  of  the  line.  But  by  ad- 
justing the  tension  of  the  drag  on  the 
plate  this  can  be  overcome  and  one 
is  able  to  get  both  to  act  in  harmony- 

The  anti-backlash  reels  have  a self- 
adjusting  part  which  takes  care  of  this 
and  makes  a backlash,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  amateurish  caster,  an 
impossibility.  The  self-spoolers  are 
also  great  helps,  as  they  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  watchfulness  that 
is  required  with  the  older  reels  when’ 
spooling  the  incoming  line  smoothly 
over  the  spool.  One  is  compelled,  when 
spooling  the  line  by  hand,  to  hold  the 
hand  in  a strained  position  along  the- 
rod  and  when  playing  the  fish  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  rod  with  one  hand  in  its  proper 
place  on  the  handle  and  have  the  other 
hand  at  the  reel  handle,  knowing  that 
the  automatic  attachment  will  attend' 
to  the  rest. 

A good  reel  must  receive  as  much 
care  as  the  rest  of  the  tackle.  When 
you  have  finished  using  it  dry  it  off 
with  a soft  flannel  rag;  remove  the  oil 
caps  and  drop  a little  oil  into  the  bear- 
ings; do  not  allow  wet  lines  to  remain 
on  the  spool,  and  try  to  keep  all  sand 
and  grit  out  of  the  works. 

Lines. 

SILK  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
material  for  lines  in  bass  fishing 
because  of  its  smooth,  soft  and 
strong  qualities.  For  casting  there  is 
really  nothing  that  will  take  its  nlace. 
Linen  makes  a good  strong  line,  but  it 
is  more  or  less  harsh  and  given  to  bit- 
ing into  one’s  thumb  during  an  all-day 
session  with  the  casting  rod  and,  more- 
over, it  has  a nastv  way  of  becoming 
water-soaked,  and  thus  niles  uo  on  the 
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spool  and  swells.  There  are  very  few 
lines  that  do  not  have  a tendency  to 
kink  when  being  used  for  casting. 
Therefore,  after  using  many  different 
kinds  of  lines,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  one  for  the  bass 
fisherman  to  consider  is  the  braided, 
waterproofed  silk  line.  I would  recom- 
mend the  “soft  braided”  kind,  as  it 
spools  nicely  and  does  not  irritate  the 
thumb. 

For  bass  fishing  in  general  I am  led 
to  believe,  after  many  season’s  experi- 
ence, that  the  lighter  the  tackle  the 
better,  especially  the  line.  Light  tackle 
means  more  sport  and  a sense  of  fair- 
ness toward  your  fish  that  results  in 
a conquest  all  the  more  appreciable  to 
the  one  at  the  big  end'  of  the  rod.  A 
good,  flawless  spool  of  silk,  soft  braided, 
waterproofed  and  testing  from  12  to 
15  lbs.,  makes  an  excellent  choice  to 
spool  on  a reel  for  taking  our  old 
friend  Bass. 

Personally  I do  not  care  to  consider 
a stronger  test  than  the  12  pound  line, 
but,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  fact 
that  at  some  time  or  other  that  old 
prize  winner  might  happen  along  and 
then,  my  dear  sir,  I would  not  lay  a 
wager  either  way,  but  the  advantage, 
if  any,  would  no  doubt  be  with  the  old 
rascal  of  our  dreams. 

Lines  are  usually  listed  according  to 
the  number  of  pounds  they  will  test 
with  a dead  weight  suspended  from 
their  ends,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  have  a number  or  lettered 
size  in  mind  I will  give  the  following- 
table: 

Sizes  A B C D E 

Sizes  1 2 3 4 5 

Tests  in  Pounds- • 12  14  16 

I do  not  think  that  color  makes  any 
difference  in  the  success  of  a line.  I 
have  used  all  colors  and  could  never 
distinguish  any  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  fish  taken  with  the  respective 
tones.  There  is  a black  silk  line  found 
on  the  market  now,  in  several  different 
brands  that  is  a great  favorite  with 
many  fishermen,  and  it  is  one  of  my 
favorites. 

When  you  have  finished  using  a silk 
line  do  not  neglect  to  take  it  from  the 
spool  and  wrap  it  loosely  about  some- 
thing in  a place  where  there  is  a good 
draught  of  air,  and  in  the  shade,  re- 
member, to  dry.  I find  the  best  thing 
to  use  to  dry  a line  over  is  a news- 
paper. After  bundling  the  paper  up 
into  a loose  ball  wrap  the  line  about  it 
crossing  and  scattering  the  line  as 
loosely  over  it  as  possible.  Leave  it 
there  over  night  and  it  will  be  dry  and 
ready  for  use  again  the  next  morning. 
Taking  good  care  of  a line  will  pay  the 
owner  well,  especially  when  some  old 
warrior  of  a bass  has  been  hooked  and 
the  result  of  the  contest  comes  to  bear 
upon  the  reliability  of  that  thin,  thread 
of  twanging  silk. 


Headquarters  for 
Campers  and 


WE  have  everything  for  Campers,  Hunters,  Tourists,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp- 
fire Girls  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Order  direct  from  this  adver- 
tisement. Big  purchases  direct  from  the  government.  Saves  you  one-half  on  more  on  every  purchase  I 
A splendid  stock  of  goods  that  will  go  fast.  Order  nowl  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


F 100— Turo-Camp  Tent. 

Very  fine  Olive  Drab  Army  Duck. 

Almost  good  as  new.  Comes  in  two 
sections.  Buttoned  together  making 
tent  7x12  with  2 13-ft.  sidewalls. 

Half  section  can  be  attached  to 
auto.  Complete  with  poles  as  shown 
in  above  illustration.  1C 

Price  delivered I 3 

F 101— One  section  Complete 
with  poles.  Cl  Q OR 

Price  delivered  $ I 0.33 

F 200-Army  Wool 
Shirts.  Olivo  Drab, 
best  quality  wool 
shirting  material. 
Thoroughly  washed 
and  repairod  CO 
Price  del.  *£.D3 

NewArmy  Shirts 
F 200  1-2- -Brand 

New  O.  Ds.  as  illus- 
trated. Cost  over  $6 
wholesale.  C4  Q£ 

Special  *0.33 

F 554- New 
Flannel  Shirts 

from  French  Army.  Blues  and  grays 
with  pin  stripes.  Two  large  pockets. 
Reinforced  elbows.  Collar  fastens 
with  special  patent  links.  A very 
dressy  sport  shirt.  90 

Special  Price  delivered 
No.  197— New  Olive  Drab  Cotton 
Shirts.  Light  and  durable.  The 
regulation  khaki.  Cost  the  govern- 
ment over  $2  in  million  lots. 

Our  Special  price,  del. 

F 571— New  Hip  Rubber  Boots. 
Extra  heavy  solid  rubber  extension 
soles.  Reinforced  throughout.  Up- 
pers extend  to  hips  and  fasten  with 
rubber  strap.  Give  £ 4 Q C 
size.  Price  delivered 


F 137— Genuine  O.  D.  Army 
Blankets.  Best  you  can  buy.  Re- 
claimed by  government  methods. 
Practically  like  new.  Genuine  wool. 
For  camping,  touring,  etc  (f  A QC 
Price  delivered 


F 111— Army  Coat.  O.D.  Cotton. 
. Reclaimed  and  laundered.  Fine  for 

work,  outing,  etc.  Saves  good  clothes. 
Give  size.  IQp 

Price  delivered  . . 

F 112  - Army  Breeches.  O.  D. 

Cotton.  Thoroughly  repaired.  A bargain 
for  everyday  work,  outing,  bunting,  etc. 
Give  size.  f 2Sga 

Price  delived 


j govern- 

$1.37 


F 199— Genuine  Shelter  "Pup." 
Tents  used  by  Yanks  in  France. 
Just  the  thing  for  hunters,  camp- 
ers, hiking  trips.  Water-proof. 
Complete  with  poles,  Q 1C 

etc.  Price  delivered ^>0. 1 \J 


F 114— Army 

Raincoat.  Pur- 
chased from  gov- 
ernment in  large 
numbers.  Made  of 
waterproof  khaki 
cloth.  Black  metal 
fasteners.  Slight- 
ly used  but  good 
condition.  CO  OH 
Price  #•»« 


Gas  Mask  Bag 

made  of  heavy  wat- 
er-proof canvas. 
Just  the  thing  to 
carry  your  supplies. 

Price 57c 

Army  Knives  $1.87 
Spiral  Legging. 

new 95c 

Army  Mess  Kits  73c 
Military  Axes  $1.23 


F 99— Pyramidal  Tent, 

Khaki  or  white.  Sz.  16x16;  3 ft. 
side  walls;  11  feet  center.  In 
splendid  condition.  Wonderful 
for  touring,  camping,  summer 
use.  Complete  with  poles  and 
stakes.  MO  TC 

Price  delivered <p<Jwa  I w 


F 556— Army  Officers  i 
Leather  Puttees.Mahog- 
any  leather  beautifully  6n- 
ished.  Fine  for  riding,  hik- 
ing, etc.  Less  than  half 
price.  Special  $4.93 


F 281— Military  Lnggage 
Carrier.  All  steel  and  col- 
lapsible. Fits  any  car. 
Adjustable  length  from 
27  inches  to  4 ft.  Doesn’t 
rattle.  When  not  in  use 
folds  neatly  on  running 


board.  Special  $4.95, 


Price,  delivered 


*#2Si 


Money  Bach  Guarantee— Every  article  sold  on  our  Satis- 
faction or  Money  Back  Guarantee.  You  take  no  risk. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Bargains. 

CARNIE-GOUDIE  COMPANY 

Dept.  F KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


WHY  NOT 

Summer  and  Fall  gathering 
butterflies,  insects?  I buy 
hundreds  of  kinds  for  col- 
lections. Some  worth  $1  to 
$7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  instructions,  pictures,  price  list. 
Get  posted  now.  Send  10c  (NOT  STAMPS) 
for  my  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Dealer  In  Insects.  Dept.  9 Ocean  Park.  Cal. 


The  Standard 
of  Quality 

Cedar,  Basswood  and 
Canvas  - covered  ca- 
noes: Outboard  Motor 
boats,  Rowing  skiffs. 
Catalogue  describes 
1921  features.  Excel- 
lent service  to  tourists. 
PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Peter borough 
Canada 


[AD  UOCniliTflCC  Mosquito  Blocks  are 
rUll  muspnuc)  solid  cakes  ot  the  ma- 
terial that  the  U.  S.  Gov't  recommends  (or  mosquitoes. 
The  blocks  evaporate  entirely  within  two  months,  giving 
off  ail  of  the  time  a pleasant  odor  that  effectively  drives 
away  mosquitoes.  Makes  rubbing,  spraying,  burning,  or 
screening  unnecessary.  Very  convenient  and  easy  to  use. 
Place  one  Block  in  a tent,  cottage,  porch,  boat,  etc  . and 
we  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  drive  out  mosquitoes 
until  the  last  piece  of  the  Block  has  evaporated  One 
Block  and  a nickel-plated  container  for  holding  the  Block 
sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  -SI. 00.  Be  protected  from 
mosquitoes.  Send  for  a Block  today.  The  International 
Chemical  Co—  2972  East  37  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


®ld (Town  Ca/weii 


SWING  an  “Old  Town”  onto  your  shoulder. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  its  lightness.  Smash 
it  through  rough  waters.  You ’ll  wonder  at  its  , 
strength  and  stability.  The  instant  response 
to  every  paddle  stroke  will  delight  you.  “Old  f '<, 
Towns”  are  the  lightest  craft  made.  But  m*' 
they  have  a built-in  strength  that  insures  JT 
years  of  service.  Write  for  catalog.  3»000  * !i 

canoes  in  stock.  $67  up  from  dealer  or 
factory. 

Old  Town  Canoe  Co. , 1 9 7 ^Fourth  St 
Old  Town,  Maine 
U.  S.  . 
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POST  PAID 


Give  ^our  Feet  a Vacation 

They  are  as  flexible  and  comfortable  as  Indian  moccasins  with  a 
sturdy  sole  that  gives  long  wear  and  full  protection.  Just  the  thing  for 
vacation  wear.  Ideal  for  camping,  hiking,  canoeing,  golfing,  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  Light  and  cool  for  summer.  Finest  quality  one 
piece  upper,  leather  or  Neolin  soles;  hand  sewn,  madein  either 
chocolate  or  black.  Send  your  shoe  size  and  choice  of  color 
and  sole  with  your  money  order  today.  Boys’  sizes,  2 to  6, 
$4.35.  Men’s  sizes,  6to  11,  $4.95.  Full  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Writefor  our  illustrated  broadside.  “Moc-a-wauks — - 
For  All  the  Family.”  Address  Dept.  r -7 
The  Moc-a-wauk  Co.,  364  Congress  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Army-Navy  Surplus  Stock 

Mtt>  thou- and  dollar  stock  of  Army-Navy  surplus 
supplies.  Finest  values  fi»i  sportsmen  of  all  kinds 
of  clothing  tor  outdoor  wear. 


Herman’s  Regulation  U.  S.  * . 
Army  Shoe,  Munson  Last  $4.85 


Shelter 

PupTents 


«>™°f 


Reclaimed, 
yood  as  new. 
water-  $2.45 


Brand  New  0.  D.  Shirts 
as  illustrated  . . . . . . $4.45 

New  Khaki  Shirts,  __ 
Two  Pockets  ....  $1.35 


Genuine  O.D.  Army 
Blankets 


Reclaimed  good 
as  new.  all  wool 
rnrough;  54  50 


New  Gov’t  Hip  Rubber  Boots 

Uppers  go  above  hips  fasten  with  strap.  Re- 
inforced all  over.  Extra  heavy  soles.  __ 

Size  6 to  12 53.75 

Knee  Length  Rubber  Boots  $3.00 


9 


Army 

Breeches 

Khaki.  re- 
claimed 
good  as  t 
new. . . ’ 

ARMY  BREECHES 
(NEW) 

Rein- 
forced i 
seat 


1 SI. 95 


ARMY  OFFICER’S 
LEATHER 
PUTTEES 

Spring  or  strap. 
mahogany  leather,  r,  1 
fine  for  rid-  \ - s/ 
ingorhik-  Ca  ac  J 

ing  0 0.5JD  by 


ARMY  COTS  $4.45 


U:S.  Army  knapsacks  95c 
U.S.  Army  canteens..  45c 
U.S.  Army  messk  ts.  . 45c 
U.  S.  Army  drill  king  cup  45c 


U.S.  Army  slickers.  $5.50 
U.S.  Army  Ponchos  1.95 
O.  D.  w’ool  wrapped 
leggins  85 


Wliite  Pants — U.S.  Navy  slightly  spotted $1.75 

White  Blouses — U.S.  Navy  slightly  spotted 1.75 


All  Goods  Sent  Postpaid 

Army  & Navy  Trading  Co. 

226  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Order  From  This  Ad. 

Catalogue  Sent  on  Request. 


The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  copies  of  Forest  and 
Stream  in  order  to  complete  their  flies,  and  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  donate  such  copies  may 
be  sure  that  his  contribution  will  be  appre- 
ciated : 

Vol.  8,  No.  4,  Jan  24.  1914 
Vol.  86,  Nos.  1,  11,  Jan.,  Nov.,  1916 
Magazines  may  be  addressed  to  Yale  O.  Mill- 
ington, Acting  Chief,  Periodical  Division,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Live  Helgramite  for  Black  Bass 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Live  Helgramite  for 
that  fishing  trip.  Helgramite  will  get  the  Black 
Bass  and  are  good  for  most  fresh  water  fishing. 
$5.00  per  100,  shipped  direct  to  your  fishing 
grounds,  packed  so  they  will  keep  alive.  Special 
bait  box  for  Helgramite,  $1.25.  Full  instructions 
how  to  keep  them,  25c.  Send  money  order  or 
check  with  order.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

J.  G.  BURST  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

In  Writing  to 
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FOR  COM- 
PLETE $10 
KHAKI 

OUTFIT 

postage:  free: 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  tr  MONEY  REFUNDED  |3| 

Tills  new  outfit  consists  of  a perfectly  tailored  sack 
coat  of  heavy  drill  khaki,  roll  lapels;  three  outside 
flap  pockets,  double  needle  stitched  throughout;  a pair 
of  full  length  khaki  drill  trousers,  cuff  bottoms,  wide 
tunnel  belt  loor>6.  large  army  drill  pockets.  Double 
seamed  and  stitched.  The  shirt  is  made  of  fine  soft 
khaki  twill,  army  style,  cut  full,  large  roomy  pocket, 
faced  sleeve,  double  stitched  throughout  Heavy  khaki - 
drill  cap,  tape  seams,  unbreakable  peak,  re-lnforced 
band.  Great  for  ou'door  wear.  Also  a regulation  U.  S. 
Array  heavy  washable  web  belt  with  patent,  slip  easy 
buckle.  This  very  complete  outfit  is  absolutely  new, 
has  all  the  wonderful  durability  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
standard  and  is  cut  with  all  the  style  of  hand -tailored 
clothes.  Suitable  for  every  purpose.  Farmers.  Mechan- 
ics, Gardeners.  Garagemen.  Motorists,  Hunters.  Camp- 
ers and  Fishermen  will  find  this  the  most  marvelous 
money-saving  outfit  ever  made.  Only  $4. 98  for  this 
outfit.  Every  Garment  Is  Guaranteed  NEW.  Send  No 
Money.  Send  your  order  today.  Be  sure  to  state  waist 
and  chest  measurements,  also  size  of  shirt  and  cap. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Postage  Free. 

MODELLfS  OUTFITTBNG  CO. 

New  York’s  Lament  Khaki  House  79S  Cortland!  St.,  New  York 


Keith’s  $2.50  Offer 

3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — in  frame,  stucco  and 
•wick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months' 
subscription  to  Keith's  Mag- 
azine, all  for  $2.50. 

If  Ior  over  20  years  an  authority 

Iveitfl  S Magazine  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homee — 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  heir 
and  Keith's  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com 
fortable  and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economv 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 

months — $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  153  Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

Glass  Blower 


»nd  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skull? 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists 
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THE  ANNOYING 
DROSS  OF  THE  SEA 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  301) 
peculiar  habit  of  rolling  itself  up  until 
it  is  almost  spherical  in  form,  and  will 
remain  motionless  in  that  position  for  a 
long  time  if  not  touched.  This  habit 
Has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  “possum” 
and  it  is  generally  so  dubbed  by  fisher- 
men in  all  localities.  It  is  worthless 
from  all  points  of  view  and  a great  dis- 
turber of  the  angler’s  peace  of  mind 
who,  imagining  his  bait  to  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  lure  a prize  fish, 
sometimes  finds  that  it  has  been  gorged 
by  this  plundering  little  devil. 

It  is  omnipresent  day  and  night,  and 
has  a penchant  for  any  bait  that  can 
be  put  on  a hook.  No  matter  what 
size  hook  may  be  in  use,  this  little 
brute  can  negotiate  it  with  ease  and 
rarely  misses  becoming  a victim.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  hook 
be  of  the  largest  bass  size  or  the  very 
small  size  designed  for  lesser  quarry. 
He  appears  to  never  quit  swallowing. 
Once  inside  the  jaws  the  hook  proceeds 
downward  until  it  reaches  the  point 
where  his  suspender  buttons  should  be 
worn,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
chagrinned  fisherman  to  perform  a ma- 
jor operation  with  his  fish  knife.  This 
is  rather  a serious  matter  if  the  night 
be  dark  and  there  is  no  lantern  handy. 

Following  this  evil  one  comes  the 
larger  summer  skate  which  is  not  near- 
ly so  numerous  and  consequently  not 
so  much  of  a pest.  This  one,  with  the 
great  barn-door  skate,  may  be  discussed 
in  common  as  their  habits  are  identical, 
and  both  have  the  same  diabolical  pro- 
pensity for  swallowing  the  bait  to  the 
farthest  possible  limit.  When  this  is 
the  case,  care  should  be  exercised  in  re- 
moving the  hook,  as  the  rough,  horn- 
like jaws  of  the  barn-door  are  capable  of 
working  serious  injury  to  the  hand  if  it 
should  be  seized,  as  they  are  capable  of 
crushing  the  shells  of  crabs  and  clams 
in  their  formidable  grinders. 

This  species  is  rarely  met  with  along 
the  beach  until  the  water  cools  down 
in  the  autumn.  It  ’s  a scavenger  of 
pronounced  type,  disposing  of  much 
offal  cast  overboard  from  fishing  boats 
and  nets. 

What  are  termed  the  wings  of  this 
skate  are  edible  and  are  sent  to  the 
markets  by  the  commercial  fishermen. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  palatable,  but 
the  answer  never  interests  himself  in 
that  direction;  he  is  content  to  have 
his  tackle  free  after  working:  a possible 
forty  or  more  pounds  of  animated 
worthlessness  to  the  beach. 

LAST,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
comes  the  sting:  ray  or  stingaree  as 
it  is  e-enerally  termed.  This  is  a 
hie:hly  dangerous  snecies  and  is  worthy 
of  a complete  description.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  common  north  of  Sandy 
Hook,  but  are  caue:ht  in  the  pound  nets 
along  the  entire  New  Jersey  coast  dur- 
ing the  Summer  and  Autumn  months, 
and  are  a great,  as  well  as  a serious, 
nuisance  to  fishermen  around  Bamegat 
and  Ee-a:  Harbor  Inlets. 
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They  usually  take  a bait  eagerly  and 
when  hooked  make  a most  vigorous  rush, 
often  deceiving  the  angler  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  has  a large  channel  bass  or 
striped  bass  hooked.  Their  first  rush  is 
ordinarily  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  which  is  frequently  followed 
by  sulking  at  the  bottom.  Occasionally 
they  will  leap  clear  of  the  water  at  the 
conclusion  of  a swift  run;  the  momen- 
tum thus  acquired  carrying  them  several 
feet  through  the  air  and  entirely  clear 
of  the  water.  Their  appearance  at  this 
moment  is  most  grotesque. 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  speed 
through  the  water  for  the  leap  their 
wings  are  worked  in  a most  vigorous 
manner,  which  is  kept  up  at  the  same 
rate  while  in  the  air.  This,  with  their 
long  tail  trailing  behind,  makes  quite  a 
picture  and  woe  to  the  tackle  that  might 
be  tangled  or  not  in  free  running  order 
at  this  critical  juncture.  The  best  of 
lines  would  be  parted  like  packthread. 
As  their  flight  and  consequent  return 
to  the  water  partakes  of  nothing  in  the 
way  of  graceful  action,  the  resounding 
thwack  and  splash  as  they  hit  the  water 
is  most  amusing.  At  best  they  are 
brutes  and  give  the  angler  a most  trying 
time  in  making  the  killing.  When  they 
sulk  at  the  bottom  they  have  the  habit 
of  arching  their  wings  at  an  acute  an- 
gle, thus  creating  suction  which  re- 
quires the  best  of  tackle,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  judgment,  to  overcome. 

When  they  are  finally  beached  they 
whip  their  tails  most  viciously  in  all 
directions,  endeavoring  to  strike  home 
their  spear-like  spines  which  are  lo- 
cated at  the  base  of  the  tail.  Just  how 
the  wound  is  given  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  poison  shafts  are  peculiarly  con- 
structed and  as  curiously  located  for 
'such  action.  They  lie  where  the  tail 
and  body  join,  are  placed  one  nearly 
above  the  other  and  seem  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  any  but  the  slightest  lateral 
action.  Mother  Nature,  however,  in 
placing  the  weapon,  doubtless  endowed 
the  creature  with  wisdom  for  its  use. 
Certain  it  is  they  can  inflict  most  dan- 
gerous wounds  which  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  heal.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  venom  sac  at  the  base  of  these 
spines,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
animal  in  some  manner  exudes  the  poi- 
son through  the  skin.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  it  is  merely  the  slimy  sub- 
stance which  is  ever  present  about  their 
bodies  that  causes  the  infection  when 
the  wound  is  inflicted.  We  perhaps 
are  less  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
poison  than  in  its  results.  This  is 
known  to  be  serious,  as  many  cases  are 
on  record  that  were  never  healed  and 
many  shriveled  arms  and  legs  have  re- 
sulted from  their  attacks. 

The  poundnet  men  dread  them  and 
have  a special  form  of  pike  to  impale 
them  with  and  hoist  their  bodies  over- 
board. The  writer  recently  killed  one 
at  New  Inlet,  N.  J.,  of  perhaps  forty 
pounds  weight  which  gave  birth  to 
seven  young  upon  being  beached. 

They,  like  the  entire  family  of  rays, 
will  take  any  kind  of  bait  the  fisherman 
may  offer,  and  the  only  joy  I ever  found 
in  the  capture  of  one  lay  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  one  less  pest  to  mar 
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UNION  TRAILER  CAMPS 


OUTFIT  INCLUDES 

Waterproof  Tent 
Spring  Beds — Mattresses 

Gasoline  Stove  with 
Cooking  Kit 

Food  and  Ice  Box 
Electric  Lights,  Etc. 

And  the  trailer  has 
Mud  Guards 

No  Strain  Spring  Draw-Bar 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 
Tail  Lamp,  Etc. 


5Vr'~  BE’  A MERRY  MOTOR  CAMPER — out  in  the  open,  comfort  for  the 
entire  family,  at  greatest  economy. 

For  touring,  fishing,  hunting,  and  the  times  of  your  life,  you  need  a 
Union  Trailer  Camp.  Its  quality  is  unequalled. 

We  make  two  models — the  tig  one,  and  a special  two  person  outfit. 

Write  today  for  interesting  literature 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS 

320  CHARLES  STREET 
BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MODEL  FOLDED 


TWO  PERSON  MODEL 


Wear  “Duxbal(’ 

Designed  hy  tailors  who 
Norfolk  and  sreeches  are  also  sportsmen.  Just 
the  thing  for  camping, 
hunting,  fishing,  riding, 
engineering,  etc.  Tough 
and  serviceable,  good 
looking,  soft  iand  de- 
lightful to  wear. 

Kamp-it  is  similar  to 
D u x b a k,  but  lighter 
weight,  not  water- 
proofed. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
us  for  Style  Book. 

Utica-Duxbak  Corp. 

10  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

'D  ttxbak 


Outing  Togs 


marbles 

. Xleeming  Implements 

Make  Gun  Cleaning 
EASY 


It’s  no  work  at  all  to 
keep  your  gun  clean  and 
free  from  rust — 
use  this: 

Rifle  Cleaner 

Removes  all  lead,  rust,  powder 
residue.  Made  of  softest  brass 
gauze  washers  on  spring  wire — 
won’t  injure  finest  rifles.  May 
be  attached  to  all  standard  rods, 

60c.  State  caliber. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

When  screwed  together  it's  as 
solid  as  a one-piece  rod — can’t 
wobble,  bend  or  break.  3 brass 
sections;  2 steel  joints;  steel  swivel 
at  end;  26,  30  and  34  in.  long; 

$1.25.  State  caliber  and  length. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

Keeps  guns  free  from  rust — dis- 
solves residue  of  all  powder.  2oz. 
bottle,  35c;  6 oz.  can,  65  c.  By 
mail  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you , 

order  by  mail.  336 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFC.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Bargains  for  Sportsmen 

Regulation  Army  Bobbinet  Pup  Tent  Linings,  ap- 
proximately 7 ft  x 7 ft.  Can  also  be  used  as 

mosquito  bars  for  single  or  double  bed $2.50 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  6 blades  (Khaki  set,  $1  50 
Vest  Pocket  Safety  Razor  2"  x 2"  x /2" , nickel 

case,  velvet  lined $1.25 

Sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  on  receipt 
of  the  above  listed  prices. 

GEORGE  MILLER 

1222  Nostrand  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Field  Glasses 

Binoculars— Telescopes 

Pre  - War  Prices 


FREE  TRIAL 

Catalog  Free 

THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  FS-3,  1121  First  Street, 

New  Orleans.  U.  S.  A. 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 

Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  With  Economy  Plans 

of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able  for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  oomfort  and  beauty 

“Representative  CaL 
Hemes” 

0 to  10  Rooms 

51  Plana — $1. 

“The  New  Colonial* 

5 to  12  Room* 

60  Plana— $1. 

“Wett  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Room* 

60  one-itory — $1 
Send  S2-B0  for  all  8 above 
ook  of  8f 

ale©  Oarage  folder. 

Extra— 43  “Little  Bungalows.”  3 to  6 Room* — 5#  eta. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W 8TTLLWELI.  A-  CO.,  ARCHITECTS, 
614  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angelo* 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  $2.80  for  all  8 above  rnrr 
book*  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plan*.  rlVEiEr 
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ALL  the  old  charm 
- of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(halfonte-Haddon  ^all 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  - AMERICAN  PLAN 


ALWAYS  OPEN 


The  Challenge 
of  a Forest  King 

That’s  a bit  of  everyday  life  in  open 
season  deep  in  the  Maine  woods. 
Nature  provides  a wonderful  play- 
ground— fishing,  camping,  hunting, 
canoeing.  A night’s  ride  from 
Boston. 

send  10  cents  jot  * In  the  Maine  Woods.’' 
a book  for  those  who  >xke  rca.  sport. 
Vacation  Bureau.  Bangor  & Aroostook 
JL  R Depi.  J . 


Burlington  fiotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 

$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 

HOMELIKE  CLEAN  SAFE 


EUSTIS,  Lake  Co.,  Florida 

First  and  Third  National  prizes  for  big  mouth  black 
bas3  just  awarded  to  people  fishing  in  the  Lakes  of 
Eustis.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Florida. 
Very  prominent  sportsmen  come  here.  They  are  always 
sure  of  real  sporty  fishing  and  hunting.  To  fishermen, 
I recommend  Nigger  Town  Creek  section  as  best  in 
United  States;  to  hunters,  the  Blackwater  Oak  Scrub 
Is  a "sure  enough”  devilish  spot  You  need  your  best 
gun  out  there.  If  the  longing  for  a good  fish  or  hunt 
is  in  your  bones,  write  me.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it,  and 
send  you  a book. 

C.  W.  WILLIAMS,  EUSTIS,  FLA. 


Block  Island,  Rhode  Island 

Best  Tuna  Fishing  on  Atlantic  Coast 
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BR-R-R0WN  TROUT!! 

“On  return  last  week  from  my  hotel,  the  Graham,  at 
Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  I brought  back  two  German  Brown 
Trout,  each  over  two  pounds.  This  was  good  bait  and 
a party  of  six  were  booked  on  It  for  the  coming  week — 
«ix  weeks  ahead  of  our  regular  opening.  Yes,  we  sleep 
In  tents  or  in  the  hotel  proper. 

“I  can  tell  you  more  about  this  if  you  will  ask 
me  to." 

CHAS.  1.  MOREY. 

46  Bank  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMPS 

Trout  and  salmon  fishing;  bear,  moose,  part- 
ridge hunting  in  season.  Canoes,  boats  and 
guides  furnished.  Special  accommodations 
for  guests  who  wish  to  camp  outdoors.  Rates 
for  hotel  or  outdoor  camping,  $21  weekly 
and  up. 

HARRY  H.  HALL,  Bear  Mountain  Camps, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Fatten,  Maine 


Northern  New  Hampshire 

Trout  and  Salmon 

Fishing  May  1 to  Sept.  30.  Log  camps  away 
from  the  crowd;  “good  eats’’,  dean  beds;  good 
road;  best  of  fishing.  Hunting  Oct.  1 to  Dec.  16. 
Deer  and  bear.  Bring  the  wife  along.  Near  the 
Canadian  Border.  Write  for  information  and 
rates. 

ARTHUR  L.  VARNEY,  Registered  Guide, 
Pittsburg,  N.  H. 


Trout!  Salmon!  Salmon!  Trout! 

At  Deerfoot  Camps  on  Lake  Onawa,  Main*. 
You  camp  alongside  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lakes  in  America  and  within  six  miles 
there  are  filled  with  trout  and  salmon 

1 4TM  ORE  LAKES 

Write  to  Mr.  Bodfish  for  a booklet  or 
Deerfoot  Camps,  Onawa,  Maine. 


Staples  Ranch,  Story,  Wye. 

Tie  Garden  Spot  of  the  Big  Horns 

The  values  of  recreation  are  four — physical 
mental,  social  and  moral.  Get  your  recrea- 
tion at  our  ranch — located  between  North  and 
South  Piney  Rivers  in  the  midst  of  historical 
battle  country.  Ranch  house  has  all  modern 
conveniences.  A postal  card  will  bring  a book- 
let from  Herbert  G.  Staples,  Story,  Wyoming. 


Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  anil 


the  pleasure  of  the  angler. 

Before  attempting-  to  disengage  the 
hook,  the  vertebrae  should  be  severed  by 
a hatchet — if  one  is  procurable — or  a 
heavy  fish  knife  will  serve  the  purpose 
if  intelligently  handled.  This  at  once 
paralyzes  it  and  renders  it  harmless 
unless  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  is  manifested. 

THE  gurnards  and  sculpins,  once  so 
plentiful  along  the  coast,  appear 
to  be  diminishing  in  numbers  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  large  gurnards 
or  sea  robins,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  were  at  times  extremely  annoy- 
ing. However,  they  are  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  evil,  as  they  are  really  fine 
eating  when  properly  prepared. 

Sculpins  are  but  little  regarded  as  a 
pest  of  late  years,  but  as  we  are  as- 
sured that — “the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead” — we  may  have  them  back  with 
us  again.  In  which  event — but  why 
anticipate  ? 

When  reflected  upon,  it  seems  a pecu- 
liar thing  that  not  a single  specimen  of 
what  can  be  properly  termed  “dross  of 
the  sea”  is  of  pleasant  aspect.  All  are 
what  we  would  naturally  term  deform- 
ities or  monstrosities.  Not  one  is  either 
brilliantly  marked  or  built  along  con- 
ventional lines.  Each  carries  its  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  demerit  and  it  would 
seem  that  each  vies  with  the  other  as  to 
which  shall  be  paramount  in  imperfec- 
tion. Still  each  species  fills  its  wonted 
niche  and  performs  its  assigned  func- 
tions in  nature. 

We  are  perforce  compelled  to  accept 
as  a fact  the  assertion  that  nothing  has 
been  made  in  vain,  but  on  observation  it 
would  appear  that  Dame  Nature  came 
perilously  near  making  a mistake  when 
she  created  the  “sally  growler”  or  toad- 
fish.  Here  is  a specimen  fit  for  noth- 
ing; not  even  to  look  at.  It  is  to  be 
met  with  wherever  muddy  bottoms  are 
found  in  bays  and  rivers,  and  will  swal- 
low any  kind  of  bait,  and  will,  if  pos- 
sible, swallow  the  hook  to  a point  sev- 
eral inches  beyond  its  tail. 

A grotesque  caricature  of  a catfish 
and  covered  with  wart-like  excressences 
mounted  on  a slimy  skin,  it  needs  no 
further  description,  as  most  anglers 
have  met  with  it.  Those  who  have  not, 
need  not  have  regrets  over  the  matter. 
If  we  accept  literally  the  theory  that 
the  fittest  only  survive”  then  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
mission  of  this  subject  requires  imme- 
diate scientific  research. 

The  dogfish,  or  as  it  is  now  quite  gen- 
erally being  termed  “greyfish”,  is  a 
member  of  the  shark  family  and  ex- 
tremely clean  in  its  habits.  It  has  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  entirely  worth- 
less and  a general  nuisance  to  market 
fishermen  as  well  as  to  those  who  fish 
for  sport.  It  is,  however,  very  clean  to 
handle,  is  easily  unhooked,  and  by  some 
latter  day  enthusiast  is  deemed  a really 
good  fish  for  the  table. 

It  is  a notable  fact  that  when  these 
fish  are  about  in  considerable  numbers 
all  other  fish  are  correspondingly 
scarce,  as  they  are  extremely  pugna- 
cious in  character  and  very  destructive 
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to  other  fish  life.  Large  specimens  of 
this  tribe  will  weigh  eight  to  ten  pounds 
and  when  such  a one  is  hooked  it  gives 
good  play  on  the  rod  and  the  fisherman 
may  well  believe  at  first  that  a good  fish 
is  at  hand.  This  is  the  only  known 
reason  or  excuse  for  its  existence.  Its 
first  cousin  the  “homed  dog”  is  a vicious 
brute,  destructive  to  everything  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  con- 
fined to  deep  waters  and  is  a pest  to  the 
trawl-line  fishermen,  frequently  eating 
their  catches  of  cod  and  haddock  before 
they  can  get  their  lines  lifted.  They  are 
covered  with  sharp  thorny  spines  and 
are  extremely  difficult  to  handle.  As 
they  rarely  come  close  in  along  shore 
the  surf  fisherman  is  fairly  immune 
from  their  assaults. 

MAY  comes  and  the  angler,  longing 
for  a chance  at  his  favorite  sport, 
hies  himself  to  the  beach.  He 
knows  he  is  from  two  to  three  weeks 
too  early  in  the  season  to  really  antici- 
pate results,  but  the  fever  is  consuming 
his  blood  and  must  be  worked  out.  What 
cares  he  for  a few  dollars  spent  for 
bait,  or  that  the  very  marrow  in  his 
bones  may  become  chilled?  He’s  fishing 
and  content. 

Although  he  knows  that  he  is  lured 
by  a false  hope,  he  is  in  season  for 
something  he’d  forgotten  about.  No 
sooner  is  his  nice  juicy  blood-worm  or 
crab  bait  in  the  water  than  there  is 
something  at  it.  Not  a strike — just  a 
pecking  and  wiggling.  Eventually  he 
reels  in  to  find  his  bait  cleanly  gone. 

Again  he  baits  his  hook  and  casts 
out  and  again  the  experience  is  repeated 
until  in  exasperation  he  puts  on  his 
leader  the  smallest  hook  in  his  kit,  and 
when  that  peculiar  sensation  away  out 
there  at  the  end  of  his  line  comes  again, 
he  strikes  wickedly.  He’s  mad;  any- 
body can  see  that,  and  he  begins  reeling 
in  line,  but  alas,  no  bending  rod  gives 
evidence  of  a struggling  victim  on  the 
hook. 

At  last  he  realizes  there  is  something 
fast  and  he  quickens  the  motion  of  his 
reelhand  and  winds  up  to  his  rod  tip  a 
tiny,  animated  thing,  white  on  the  belly, 
with  yellow  shadings,  black  and  white 
on  the  back,  and  it  has  a snout  shaped 
like  a pig  It  will  weigh,  if  in  good  con- 
dition, about  three  ounces,  but  it  has 
eaten  at  least  a half  pound  of  bait,  and 
is  still  hungry.  It  has  two  front  teeth 
that  can  pierce  “armor  plate”  and  are 
shaped  much  like  the  beak  of  a parrot. 

Disgusted,  the  fisherman  throws  his 
catch  on  the  sand  and  carelessly  touches 
it  with  the  toe  of  his  fishing  boot. 

Of  a sudden  it  seems  to  be  larger  sq 
he  rubs  it  again  out  of  curiosity.  It 
continues  to  swell  and  puff  up  as  it  is 
irritated  by  the  toe  of  the  boot,  until 
it  is  at  least  five  times  its  original  size, 
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For  Big  Game  — 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Grizzly,  brown  and  black  bear,  bighorn  sheep, 
mountain  goat,  moose,  deer,  and  caribou,  all  are 
plentifully  distributed  throughout  this  mountain 
wonderland— the  finest  big  game  field  in  the  world. 
The  best  districts  are  reached  via  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


A request  sent  to  A.  O.  SEYMOUR, 
General  Tourist  Agent,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Montreal,  will 
bring  full  particulars. 
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NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


TEMAGAMI 


Wabi-Kon  Cam 
Lake  Temagam 
Ontario,  Canada 


The  unspoiled  country — A real  North,  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  In  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes,  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  Booklets. 
MISS  E,  ORB,  250  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Dr.  Winfrey’s  Camp 

Ideal  quiet  spot  on  a beautiful  Island  of  Lake 
St.  Francis  (St.  Lawrence  River)  60  miles  from 
Montreal.  Good  fishing,  boating,  bathing.  In- 
dian guides.  Good  duck  shooting  in  the  Fall. 
Belgian  cuisine.  Room  and  board  $18.00  per 
week.  Write  early. 


DR.  WINFREY 

1475  Papineau  Ave.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

CARIBOU  DISTRICT  OF  B.  C. 


Moose.  Caribou,  Grizzly.  Moutain  Goat.  Big  Horn, 
finest  trout  flailing.  This  territory  wild  and  Tlrgln,  a 
Sportsman's  Paradise.  Hunting  grounds  two  days  by 
motor  from  main  line  C.  P.  R.  Arranging  now  for 
fall  parties,  best  of  guides  and  outfits.  If  Interested 
write  me  and  I will  send  you  some  photos  and  tell 
you  all  about  It. 

Reference.  C.  P.  R.  Genl.  Tourist  Agent.  MontreaL 

E.  S.  KNIGHT  ASHCROFT,  B.  C. 


SALMON  FISHING 

Will  lease  my  salmon  fishing  and  camp 
complete,  for  this  season,  close  to  railway 
on  one  of  best  rivers  on  Gaspe  Coast, 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Write  or  wire. 

F.  BLOIS 

New  Carlisle,  P.  G,,  CANADA 


Have  a Summer  Home  with  Bath  and  all  other 
conveniences  on  a private  island  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  right  in  the  fishing  district.  Have 
rowboats  and  motor  boat  accommodations.  Have 
three  spare  rooms,  could  accommodate  gentlemen 
for  any  length  of  time  throughout  the  summer, 
with  board.  Make  reservations  early  to  secure  ac- 
commodations. Full  particulars  given  in  answer. 
References  exchanged. 

Address  “St.  Lawrence,” 

Care  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  4flth  St., 
New  York  City 


REINDEER  HUNTING,  NORWAY 

Excellent  sport  on  accessible  private 
preserves;  comfortable  lodges.  Season 
opens  August  25th;  good  trout  fishing 
from  July  10th.  Ryper  shooting. 

Apply  Sole  Agents:  Tritton  & Evans,  166 
Piccadilly,  London,  England. 

Cables:  “TRITTVANS,  LONDON.” 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure- seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps ; fireplace ; lounging 
room  and  all  improvements.  Write  for  particular*. 

BEEBE  ft  ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


,ong  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondacks 

Why  go  to  Maine  or  Canada  when  I can  give 
you  good  hunting  and  fishing  300  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City?  Lake,  Rainbow  and  Brook  Trout, 
Bass,  Pickerel  and  Muskalonge,  May  1st  to 
Aug.  81st.  Deer,  Oct  1st  to  Nov.  15.  Guides 
on  application.  $23.00  per  week  and  up.  All  in- 
quiries cheerfully  answered. 

FRANK  PLUMLEY’S  CAMPS 

KED  GE-MA— KOO— GE 

In  the  heart  of  the  Nova  Scotia  wilderness. 
Trout  fishing,  April  through  September;  Moose 
hunting  during  October-November;  Deer  October 
16  to  31st:  bear  and  small  game  all  year  round. 
Rates:  Board  $20  per  week;  Log  Cabins  and  Cot- 
tages $5  to  $15  per  week.  Send  for  our  booklet 
G.  W,  MILLS.  Kedgemakooge,  Nova  Seotia 

SALMON  FISHING 

Splendidly  situated  Camp  and  about  9 mUew  best 
Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  fishing  in  New  Brunswick, 
to  lease  for  season  1921  or  periods  thereof  Camp 
completely  equipped  with  every  camping  comfort 
Automobile  from  station  to  Camp  in  3#  minutes. 
Good  Cooks  and  Guides  available  For  particu- 
lars apply  to 

JAS.  B.  H.  STORER  Bathurst,  N.  B.  Canada 


and  it  would  seem  that  in  accordance 
with  all  natural  laws  it  must  burst,  hut, 
it  doesn’t.  It  is  simply  giving  this  ex- 
hibition to  show  that  it  can  do  anything 
and  remain  healthy  and — hungry.  Yes, 
its  a blowfish — just  a miniature  starvel- 
ing bane  to  those  who  angle  early  in  the 
season  by  the  seashore. 

In  Writing  to 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Anglei 
Ideal  Canoe  Tripi 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  It 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  stream* 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  bees  fishing 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  seed  fthiag 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  snch  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  B-  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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Elk- Bear- Moose- 

~ Mountain  Sheep 


Plan  an  Autumn  Outing  in 
the  Big  Horn  Country 


HFBar 

Ranch 

Hunting 

Parties 

Made  Up 
September 

15 


No  vacation  experience 
could  be  more  beneficial  or 
satisfying  to  the  man  who 
thrills  at  a thought  of  the 
"call  of  the  wild."  At  the 
same  time  you  can  live  in 
splendid  comfort — all  because 
the  unsurpassed  facilities  of 
the  famous  H F Bar  Ranch 
are  this  year  available  to 
guests  during  the  fall  season 
September  1 to  December  1. 

Big  game  hunting  is  only 
one  of  the  recreational  joys. 
Long  days  in  the  saddle: 
trout  fishing  in  icy  streams: 
unrivaled  mountain  grandeur; 
bracing  tramps:  thrilling  cat- 
tle round-ups.  Steam-heated 
ranch  house  and  bungalows 
with  private  bath,  fireplace 
and  sleeping  porches.  Entire 
families  can  be  accommodated 
in  comfort 

References  required.  For 
full  information,  write 


FRANK  0. 
Buffalo 


HORTON 

Wyoming 


♦: 


MAINE 

Where  You  Can 

CATCH  FISH 

BROOK  AND  LAKE  TROUT 
LANDLOCKED  SALMON 
BLACK  BASS  — PICKEREL  — PERCH 

For  Complete  Information  Address 
PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 
Room  125 

MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPS  — FOREST  AND 
AVERILL  LAKES 

su£lmler  fishing 

ONLY  MAINE  CAMPS  IN  VERMONT 
Twentieth  Season 

Vacation  Resort  For  All 

Come  to  the  Green  Mountains 

Trout,  Salmon,  Lakers,  Aureolas,  Bass,  Pickerel 

“Catch  Them  with  a Fly " 

BOATING , BATHING , TRAMPING 

Five  lakes.  Miles  of  streams  in  unbroken  forest.  Main 
camp,  twelve  cabins.  Open  fires.  A table  we  are  proud 
of.  Boats  on  all  lakes.  Good  old  guides.  No  mos- 
quitoes nor  black  flies.  Accessible  to  New  York  and 
Boston  by  motor  or  rail.  Reliable  references  near  you. 
75  miles  from  White  Mountains.  20  miles  from  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.  Garage.  May  1st- Oct.  15. 

“No  hay  feverl  No  asthma!” 

H.  A.  QUIMBY,  Mgr.  Averill,  Vt. 


Don’t  Wear 
a Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent! 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springsl 
or  pads.  ms.  c.  a.  brooks 

Brooks*  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,185-ASUte  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
THE  TRIP 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  307) 
camera  back  off,  pulling  out  front  to 
limit,  and  looking  at  strong  light 
through  the  bellows.  If  you  see  a speck 
of  light,  cover  it  with  a black  piece  of 
gummed  paper,  or  a piece  of  adhesive 
tape  blackened  with  ink.  Only  rem- 
edy: streaks  may  be  reduced  by  com- 
petent photographer. 

Black  streaks  persist  after  filling  hole 
in  bellows. 

Cause:  more  holes.  Be  sure  to  get 
them  all.  Light  may  enter  through  de- 
fective shutter  mounting  or  broken 
shutter  leaves.  Only  remedy,  of  course, 
is  to  have  camera  repaired.  Always 
test  camera  before  going  on  trip. 

Image  on  film  blurred.  Some  portions 
sharp,  while  others  are  blurred.  Por- 
tions more  blurred  than  others. 

Cause:  not  correctly  focussed.  Pre- 
ventative; estimate  the  distance  of  sub- 
ject correctly,  and  set  indicator  correct- 
ly on  focussing  scale.  If  you  have 
trouble  in  estimating  distance,  get  a Mc- 
Millan’s Dictograph.  ($1.25.)  And  use 
it.  Remedy:  none. 

Image  blurred  all  over.  Picture 
seems  to  have  been  smeared  in  one  direc- 
tion on  film. 

Cause:  camera  was  moved  as  expos- 
ure was  made.  Never  make  an  exposure 
longer  than  1/10  second  without  a tripod 
or  camera  resting  on  something  firm. 
Preventative : take  a deep  breath,  spread 
feet  wide  apart,  and  steady  body;  then 
expose.  No  movement  will  be  seen  ex- 
cept in  very  long  exposures,  such  as  1/5 
second.  No  remedy. 

Transparent  white  spots  on  film. 

Cause:  air  bubbles  clung  to  film  while 
in  developer.  Preventative:  when  using 
tray,  wet  film  with  water  before  develop- 
ing. In  tank  method,  move  reel  up  and 
down  several  times  with  hook  before 
covering.  No  remedy. 

Yellow  spots  on  film. 

Cause:  air  bubbles  during  fixing. 
Preventative:  examine  film  for  air  bub- 
bles, and  burst  by  pressing  with  finger. 
Remedy:  sometimes  can  be  removed  by 
fixing  film  again. 

After  prolonged  drying,  some  spots  of 
film  remain  wet.  Finally  white  crystals 
and  powder  form  on  film. 

Cause:  insufficient  washing.  Pre- 

ventative: wash  the  film  for  at  least  a 
half  hour  in  running  water,  or  in  twelve 
changes,  still  water,  each  use  five  min- 
utes. Remedy:  wash  film  again  thor- 
oughly. 

Yellow  spots  and  streaks  of  large 
area  on  film. 

Cause : film  removed  from  fixing  bath 
too  soon.  Preventative:  leave  in  fixing 
bath  ten  minutes  after  all  yellow  disap- 
pears. Remedy:  replace  in  fixing  bath. 
All  of  stain  will  perhaps  not  be  removed. 

Film  wrinkles  up  and  edges  leave  sup- 
porting medium. 

Cause:  known  as  frilling.  Caused  by 
solutions  too  hot,  or  too  great  a differ- 
ince  in  temperature  between  different 
baths.  Preventative:  have  all  baths  of 
correct,  normal  temperatures.  Do  not 


add  cold  or  hot  water  to  solution  to 
change  temperature,  but  place  hot  or 
cold  water  around  the  tray  or  tank.  No 
remedy. 

Film  is  very  black  all  over.  Picture 
seems  to  be  hidden  under  a black  haze, 
which  extends  to  the  blank  portions  be- 
tween the  exposed  sections. 

Cause:  white  light  got  to  film  before 
or  during  development.  Night  too  light, 
or  ruby  lamp  leaks.  Preventative : work 
only  on  very  dark  nights.  Test  ruby 
lamp  by  unrolling  ipart  of  roll,  exposing 
to  red  light,  then  re-rolling  as  before. 
Develop  that  film  roll  in  darkness,  with- 
out any  light  at  all.  If  part  exposed 
comes  out  gray,  lamp  leaks.  Get  an- 
other if  possible,  or  learn  to  work  in 
darkness.  No  remedy. 

Whole  image  seems  very  dense  and 
black.  All  parts  much  darker  than  they 
should  be. 

Cause:  either  over-development  or 
over-exposure.  Preventative : if  you  are 
sure  you  developed  for  correct  time  for 
the  temperature  of  developer,  shorten 
your  exposures  for  same  class  of  sub- 
jects. Moral:  get  and  use  an  exposure 
meter.  Remedy:  film  can  he  reduced. 

Black  streaks  extend  from  edge  of  film 
toward  center  at  varying  distances,  look- 
ing like  icicles. 

Cause:  film  rolled  too  loosely.  White 
light  got  to  it.  Preventative : film 
should  be  rolled  tightly  enough  to  bring 
edges  of  film  between  spool  ends.  Rem- 
edy: none. 

Black  streaks  extending  wliole  length 
of  film,  looking  like  scratches. 

Cause:  film  was  “cinched”  (rolled  too 
tightly).  Do  not  attempt  to  roll  film 
tighter  than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  well 
between  spool  ends.  No  remedy. 

Film  becomes  soft,  slippery,  and  wrin- 
kles up,  spoiling  pictures. 

Cause:  known  as  reticulation.  Devel- 
oper too  hot,  or  same  causes  as  frilling. 
Preventative:  •same  as  for  frilling.  No 
remedy. 

Black  spot  in  center  of  film. 

Cause:  picture  taken  against  light. 
Preventative : if  sun  shines  on  lens  when 
exposing,  shade  it.  Remedy:  spot  may 
be  reduced  by  competent  photographer. 

Two  images  superimposed  on  one  film 
section. 

Cause : forgot  to  turn  new  section,  and 
two  pictures  were  made  on  one  film  sec- 
tion. 


THE  PORCUPINE  AS  FOOD 

An  animal,  purely  a vegetarian,  that 
plays  great  havoc  with  gardens  all 
through  this  country,  is  the  porcupine. 
Sometimes,  all  of  the  garden  stuff  on 
outlying  ranches  in  this  section  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  this  pest.  One  of 
our  rangers  trapped  a good  many  porc- 
upines in  his  garden  at  a ranger  sta- 
tion last  summer,  and  he  and  his  family 
used  them  to  a considerable  extent  as 
food.  I have  eaten  porcupine  meat  on 
several  occasions  during  the  past  sum- 
mer and  found  it  to  be  quite  palatable. 
Only  for  the  fact  that  the  meat  is 
coarser  in  texture,  one  could  imagine 
he  was  eating  beef — provided  of  course, 
that  the  porcupine  is  young. — Wm.  S. 
Brown,  California  Game  Commission. 
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DOG  TRAINING 

By  SHADOW 

PLAND  game  birds 
are  increasing. 
Good  game  laws, 
better  enforcement 
and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vision 
of  sportsmen 
everywhere,  . 
coupled  to  the  fact 
that  the  high  price 
of  furs  has  stimu- 
lated trapping  of 
fur  - bearing  ani- 
mals to  an  extent  that  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  natural  enemies  of  the  part- 
ridge and  the  quail,  have  given  Ameri- 
can game  birds  a chance,  and  they  are 
being  reported  in  many  sections  from 
which  they  had  all  but  disappeared. 

With  an  increase  in  game  birds  there 
is  a corresponding  increase  in  the  inter- 
est that  is  being  taken  in  the  sports- 
man’s companion  of  the  hillsides,  the 
marsh  lands  and  the  coverts,  the  intelli- 
gent, keen-nosed  pointer  and  the  setter. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  field  shooting  lies 
in  the  work  of  a well  trained  bird  dog 
.and  the  man  who  shoots  over  a dog  that 
he  has  raised  and  trained  and  whose 
love  and  prompt  obedience  has  been  ac- 
quired through  lessons  patiently  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  months,  en- 
joys something  that  can  never  be  felt 
by  a man  whose  dog  has  been  trained 
by  another. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  art  of  dog  training.  It  is  quite 
within  the  possibility  of  any  man.  The 
first  principles  were  layed  down  by  our 
old  editor,  Mr.  Hammond,  many  years 
-ago;  they  have  never  been  improved 
upon  and  we  do  not  believe  they  ever 
will  be,  for  they  are  founded  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a dog  that 
could  only  come  to  a man  of  his  keen 
observation  and  wears  of  experience. 

THERE  is  a popular  opinion  that  in 
dog  training  there  is  but  one  course 
to  pursue;  that  all  knowledge  that 
is  not  beaten  into  a dog  is  worth  less  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  that  the 
whip,  check-cord  and  spike-collar,  with 
perhaps  an  occasional  charge  of  shot  or 
a vigorous  dose  of  shoe  leather,  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  perfect 
his  education. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  for  us 
'to  advodate  a departure  from  the  beaten 
path,  but  as  we  have  had  some  little 
-experience  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  as  many  sportsmen  who  should  be 
good  authority  have  seen  our  dogs  at 
work,  and  have  without  exception 
united  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquit  themselves  in  the  field,  we 
'have  thought  that  perhaps  a descrip- 
tion of  our  method  of  training  might 
prove  interesting.  It  will  at  least  be 
so  to  the  new  beginner.  The  main  ob- 
j'ect  that  we  have  in  view  is  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  present  condition,  of 
“man’s  best  friend”;  and  should  the 
perusal  of  these  lines  cause  even  one 
Tender  to  follow  the  course  here  marked 


These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  killed  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 

Airedale  Terriers 


“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT  SAFE  DELIVERY  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

This  is  the  Home  of  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW. 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  Liston  Request 


Box  60 A,  WESTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Den^ndib°n 

Con  Pills 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  col- 
ored urine.  There  is  nothin*  to 
equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases. 
You  will  notice  the  difference 
after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail , fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

^^practica^^atis^o^do^^n^th^^U|eatment^e^ 


Worlds  of  Grouse 

We  team  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs.  Dogs 
hoarded  and  exercised  during  the  summer. 
WU1  attend  the  prairie  chicken  and  grouse 
dog  trials.  Good  kennels;  best  of  food. 

LOUTS  B.  ft  TAMES  A.  CAMPBELL, 

Pittsfield,  Penna. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  W1S. 
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Place  your  order  now  for 

SPRATT’S  FISH  AND 
MEAT  FIBRINE 
DOG  CAKES 


Watt's 


They  are  invaluable  as  a change  of  diet  especially 
during  the  summer  months. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2 cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
"Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Montreal,  Canada 

Factory  also  in  London,  Eng. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal  dogs 
for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds, 
and  Big  Game-Hounds.  Delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Descriptive  booklet 
mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


TheBlueGrassFarmKennelsof  Berry, Ky. 

t offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 

SD  Fox  and  Cat  Hounds.  Wolf  and 

Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 

Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality;  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting 
catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dag  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Gipsy  Bob 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  RETRIEVER 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  is  the  oldest 
American  breed  of  dog.  He  is  the  hunt- 
er’s greatest  boon.  At  the  same  time 
a splendid  policeman  and  the  children’s 
favorite  playmate. 


Twelve  months  old  pups  now  for  sale. 
Eight  weeks  old  pups  about  July  1st. 
Sired  by  Gipsy  Bob. 

GALE  HARPER,  Proprietor 

Bloomfield  Kennels,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVER 


U.  K.  C.  72636  Teddy  III  F.  D.  S.  B.  53305 
Teddy  II  ex  Kerzipps  Queen 

Pure  bred  Chesapeake  of  grand  conformation 
weight  80  pounds.  Heavy  otter  coat  true  to  type. 
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out,  we  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

WE  have  ever  been  possessed  of  a 
great  love  deep  in  the  heart  for 
our  canine  pets,  and  this  love  is  the 
mainspring  that  governs  all  our  actions 
toward  them.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  we  never  usa 
the  whip,  for  we  believe  with  the  wise 
king  of  old  that  the  rod  should  not  be 
spared  when  it  is  needed.  What  we  do 
mean  is  this:  There  is  no  dog  worth 

the  raising — we  are  speaking  of  point- 
ers and  setters — that  cannot  and  will 
not  learn  all  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  know,  without  a single  blow  be- 
ing struck,  or  a single  harsh  word  be- 
ing spoken.  We  are  very  well  awa*e 
that  this  humane  course  will  entail  a 
little  more  labor,  and  that  a vast  deal 
more  patience  is  required  than  when 
dependence  is  placed  upon  the  whip  and 
the  boot-heel  to  enforce  your  com- 
mands, but  the  intelligent  and  cheerful 
manner  in  which  your  pet  obeys  your 
slightest  word  or  motion  will  much 
more  than  compensate  you  for  the  extra 
time  that  you  have  devoted  to  his  edu- 
cation. There  is  nothing  that  so  mars 
our  enjoyment  when  in  the  field  as  to 
see  the  cringing  form  of  a noble  animal 
cowering  in  fear  of  a whipping,  which 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  does  not  de- 
serve half  so  much  as  his  master. 

We  do  not  claim  absolute  perfection 
for  our  system,  nor  that  one  can  by 
adopting  it  invariably  succeed  in  turn- 
ing out  a well-trained,  well-behaved 
dog,  for  we  know  that  with  dogs  as 
with  men  we  often  find  one  who,  for 
lack  of  brains,  will  never  amount  to 
much,  no  matter  what  pains  we  take 
with  him. 

IN  selecting  a puppy  there  are  many 
* things  to  be  considered.  In  the 
first  place  we  must  be  sure  that 
both  sire  and  dam  are  first-class  field 
performers.  This  we  consider  of  the 
utmost  importance.  They  must  also  be 
possessed  of  endurance,  and  must  be 
reasonably  intelligent.  The  more  an- 
cestors of  this  type  our  puppy  can  boast 
the  better  will  he  suit  us.  He  must 
also  have  life  and  ambition;  indeed,  we 
care  not  how  high-strung  he  is,  for  al- 
though he  may  not  submit  to  restraint 
quite  so  readily  as  his  sleepy  brother, 
yet  when  we  once  have  him  under  sub- 
jection, he  will  not  only  mind  more 
quickly,  but  he  will  do  his  work  better, 
and  much  more  of  it.  Of  course  he 
must  be  well  formed,  and  we  should  like 
him  to  be  of  good  color  and  coiat;  but 
these  last  are  not  indispensable,  as  we 
much  prefer  good  performance  to  good 
looks. 

Having  selected  our  puppy,  we  will 
take  him  home  when  he  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  old,  and  at  once  begin  his  educa- 
tion. Many  writers  will  tell  you  that 
your  dog  should  be  much  older  before 
you  begin  to  instill  into  his  mind  even 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  If  you 
are  going  to  pursue  their  system  of  in- 
struction, we  should  advise  you  by  all 
means  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long 
as  possible;  but  if  you  are  to  follow 
our  plan,  begin  at  once;  not  a moment 
is  to  be  lost. 
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ON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  WATERS 

THE  RECORD  OF  A THREE-HUNDRED  MILE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE 
BLACK  BASS  COUNTRY  OF  WISCONSIN  AND  MINNESOTA 

By  ROBERT  PAGE  LINCOLN 


IN  the  spring  of  1920  while  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  a trip  on  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  waters  in  view,  I had 
occasion  to  enter  a notice  in  a New 
York  paper  asking  for  a partner  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  up  the  other 
end  of  the  “deal,”  stating  that  the 
trip  would  in  all  possibility  last  over 
two  months  and  probably  three,  in 
which  it  was  aimed  to  cover  carefully 
the  small  mouth  bass  grounds  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  waters  from  Pres- 
cott, Wisconsin,  to  Winona,  Min- 
nesota. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
notice  I at  once  began  to  receive 
replies  from  various  men  eager 
for  a trip  of  the  sort.  I had 
never  tried  this  method  of  ob- 
taining a partner  before,  but  I 
regard  it  as  being  a satisfactory 
means  toward  a common  end. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  arrange  a trip,  but  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  this 
wide  world  is  to  obtain  a partner 
who  will  go  wherever  you  want 
to  go,  and  who  is  not  limited  to 
one  or  two  weeks,  but  is  rather 
free,  say,  for  a whole  season. 
Naturallyl  wanted  a single  man 
for  a partner,  myself  single;  and 
while  a single  man  is  more 
crabbed  and  opinionated  than  a 
married  man,  whose  temper  and 
views  on  life  have  been  tuned 
down  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
dramatic  sex,  still  he  is  more  or 
less  free  and  independent;  hoof 
free,  so  to  speak. 

Among  the  letters  I received  I 
picked  out  one  and  at  once  wrote 
to  Mr.  Frank  Richard  Rix,  of  the 
thriving  town  of  Ilion,  where  the 
Remington  typewriter  has  its  in- 
ception. I got  into  communica- 
tion with  him  and  he  stated  that 
he  could  go.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  thirty-eight  at  his  last  birth- 
day and  that  he  was  as  bald  as  a 


billiard  sphere.  As  soon  as  I discov- 
ered that  he  was  bald  it  settled  the 
question  and  I wrote  that  he  should 
meet  me  in  the  famous  mill-town  of 
Minneapolis,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, on  the  26th  day  of  May. 

ON  arriving  in  Minneapolis,  a mat- 
ter of  a week  or  so  before  that 
day,  I went  about  looking  for  a 
boat.  A canoe  would  have  been  a 
far  more  poetic  method  of  travel  but 


I have  always  held  that  there  is  only 
one  craft  for  fishing  and  that  is  the 
flat-bottomed  boat;  and  by  that  I do 
not  mean  a scow  as  heavy  as  a raft 
of  deadheads,  and  as  hard  to  pull,  but 
a neatly  built  affair  that  will  carry  a 
fair  load  and  will  not  be  too  hard  to 
row  from  place  to  place.  In  such  a 
boat  one  can  stand  up  and  move  around 
without  fear  of  tipping  over  or  ship- 
ping water.  I have  always  detested 
the  regulation  clinker  boats.  They  are 
simply  impossible  from  every 
point  of  view. 

I located  a boat  builder  at 
Lake  Calhoun  and  he  showed  me 
a type  of  boat  he  had  long 
specialized  in  building.  This 
type  was  slightly  over  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  forty  inches  at 
beam  and  fourteen  inches  deep; 
a flat  scrapeboard  of  three 
inches  running  the  length  of  the 
boat  with  a cutting  keel-piece 
in  back,  for  the  boat  in  back  had 
an  upward  sweep.  This  boat  I 
was  told  would  be  ready  by  the 
first  of  June  and  that  it  would 
cost  me  exactly  thirty  dollars. 
I did  not  hesitate  over  the  price, 
but  told  him  to  go  ahead.  This 
boat,  having  a flat  stern,  would 
readily  have  carried  an  outboard 
motor  and  there  were  many 
times  along  the  course  of  our 
trip  that  I yearned  to  have  one 
of  these  “egg  beaters”  (as  they 
call  them  on  the  rivers)  at- 
tached to  the  back,  for  it  can 
certainly  be  said  that,  under  any 
circumstances  they  are  a bless- 
ing. But  our  trip  was  to  be  one 
of  roughing  it;  and  so  we  de- 
pended upon  oars;  the  familiar 
“ash  breeze”  of  the  olden  days. 

MET  Mr.  Rix  on  the  day  set 
and  we  at  once  started  in  to 
make  our  arrangements  as 
to  camp  outfit  and  other  para- 
phernalia so  necessary.  It  hav- 
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ing  been  decided  that  while  waiting 
for  the  boat  to  be  finished  we  should 
take  a few  side  trips  to  lakes  within 
close  range  of  Minneapolis,  carrying 
our  tent,  etc.,  in  our  packsacks,  we  laid 
our  plans  accordingly. 

The  bass  season  did  not  open  until 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  so  we  had  at 
least  two  weeks  in  which  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  incidentally  to  get  our 
camp  plans 
straigh  t e n e d 
out.  As  I have 
stated,  we  had 
pack  - sacks. 

These  were  of 
the  familiar  Du- 
luth style.  In 
the  Northwest 
these  pack-sacks 
are  well  known; 
in  fact  as  well 
known  in  this 
region  as  the 
Adi  r o n d a c k 
pack-basket  i s 
in  New  York 
State. 

One  can  carry 
(big  loads  by 
means  of  these, 
the  average 
pack  weight  be- 
ing forty  to  fifty 
pounds.  They 
have  straps  that 
go  over  either 
shoulder  with  a 
flap  on  the  top 
that  is  buckled 
down  by  means 
of  straps  con- 
nected to  it. 

A cooking  out- 
fit of  the  “nest- 
ing” type  being  necessary,  we  finally 
decided  upon  one  known  as  the  Dread- 
naught,  for  which  we  paid  seven  dol- 
lars and  a half.  This  contained  two 
tin  kettles,  one  fitting  inside  of  the 
other.  Three  tin  plates,  and  four 
cups  were  included  with  it,  besides 
two  knives  and  forks,  two  small  spoons 
and  two  large  mixing  spoons.  There 
was  also  a frying  pan  with  a detach- 
able handle  holder.  This  handle  holder 
was  screwed  onto  the  pan  and  a wooden 
handle  tapped  into  it  whenever  it  was 
needed. 

BESIDES  the  frying  pan  there  was  a 
coffee  pot  which  nestled  inside  of  the 
upper  kettle;  the  cups  went  inside 
of  the  kettle  and  the  spoons  and  knives 
beside  it  and  so  were  all  the  chinks 
filled  up ; with  the  frying  pan  and 
tin  plates  on  top  covering  all.  These 
were  placed  inside  of  a special  bag 
with  a draw  cord  at  the  top,  with 
which  it  was  kept  secure. 

We  purchased  a small  grate  of  the 
folding  sort  a foot  in  length  which  we 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  but 
when  we  finally  got  the  boat  and  could 
carry  more,  we  located  a grate  on  a 
scrap-pile  that  was  one  of  the  best 
I have  ever  used.  It  may  originally 
have  been  the  grating  for  a cellar 
window  that  once  served  to  keep  out 


souls  preying  bent;  but  as  a grate  it 
served  a purpose  that  the  maker  prob- 
ably had  never  conceived  of.  Natur- 
ally it  had  no  legs  like  the  purchased 
grate.  By  building  up  a fire-place  of 
rocks,  entrance  to  the  front,  this  grate 
could  be  laid  down  on  top  to  receive 
coffee  pot,  kettle  and  frying  pan. 

Our  tent  was  of  the  shelter  type, 
known  as  the  Grace  Convertible;  a 


tent  that  I have  used  for  a number  of 
years,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the 
North.  When  pitched  it  is  circular  at 
the  bottom  and  stands  five  and  one-half 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
ridge,  and  will  sleep  two  persons  very 
nicely.  It  may  be  set  up  with  an 
inside  pole  or  by  a rope  from  the  ridge 
by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  limb 
of  a tree.  Without  the  inside  pole  there 
is  of  course  more  freedom  with  more 
of  an  opportunity  to  move  around,  al- 
though it  is  generally  far  better  to 
have  the  tent  more  or  less  in  the 
open  away  from  large  trees.  Thus 
the  only  means  of  putting  it  up  in  the 
open  is  with  the  inside  pole,  or  with 
shear  poles — shear  poles,  in  my  esti- 
mation being  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
central  inside  upright  pole.  The  Grace 
tent  is  of  excellently  woven  material, 
and,  while  it  was  at  one  time  water- 
proof, it  has  stood  a great  deal  of 
service  in  many  climates. 

Several  hard  rains  made  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  waterproof  the  lower 
portions  of  it,  which  we  did  by  melt- 
ing parowax  and  pouring  it  into  gaso- 
line; the  mixture  when  used  being  two 
parts  of  gasoline  to  one  part  of  melted 
wax.  This  was  brushed'  on  and  nat- 
urally made  the  tent  thereafter  im- 
pervious to  the  drip,  drip  of  the  rain. 
The  tent  was  about  as  mosquito  proof 
as  a shelter  tent  can  be.  The  flap  in 


front  had  a bobbinet  of  a special  grade 
in  it,  and  this  netting  was  long  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  allow  of  sufficient 
air  entering  the  tent,  so  that  it  was 
not  too  stifling. 

OUR  first  camp,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
overlooked  the  world  ->  famous 
Minnehaha  Creek  in  the  land  of 
Hiawatha  six  miles  from  the  historic 
Falls  of  Minne- 
haha, made 
prominent  b y 
L o n g f ellow’s 
poem.  Our  tent 
stood  on  historic 
ground,  for  here 
in  the  long  ago 
the  antagonistic 
Indian  tribes 
had  contended; 
and  here,  too, 
within  a short 
distance  of  our 
tent,  the  white 
settlers  in  this 
region  had 
fought  a pitched 
battle  with  the 
Redmen. 

The  Minneha- 
ha Creek  in  the 
early  days  was 
called  Little 
River ; in  the 
present  day  it  is 
but  a ghost  of 
its  old-time  self. 
Nevertheless,  in 
the  spring  and 
often  into  the 
summer  it  will 
be  at  a more  or 
less  high  stage 
when  it  can  be 
gone  down  or  up  by  canoe.  Fish  are 
taken  here  and  there  along  its  twenty 
miles  of  length  before  it  plunges  over 
a rocky  ledgfe  fo  ming  the  Falls.  Then 
shooting  down  a sharp  incline  it  finally 
hits  a level,  broadens  out  and  joins  with 
the  lordly  Father  of  Waters.  The  Min- 
nehaha Creek  has  its  source  in  the  Min- 
netonka Lake.  In  the  year  1822  it  was 
explored  from  its  mouth  to  its  source 
by  a man  who  made  the  trip  in  a 
canoe  and  later  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  his  findings. 

Upon  breaking  camp  at  the  Creek 
we  hiked  out  to  Bush  Lake,  not  far 
from  the  Minnesota  River.  Bush 
Lake  is  a gem  among  the  “eyes  of  the 
earth,”  as  Thoreau  calls  them,  and 
pitching  our  camp  upon  its  north  shore 
we  spent  some  delightful  days  there 
with  always  fish  enough;  particularly 
some  large  sun-fishes  for  which  the 
Minnesota  lakes  are  so  well  known. 
Bush  Lake  is  well  surrounded’  by 
woods  running  down  to  its  very  shore- 
line, and  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
rich  colors  of  the  foliage  are  brought 
out,  it  presents  a scene  that  one  can 
never  forget. 

From  Bush  Lake  we  hiked  to  the 
Nine  Mile  Creek,  which  we  fished  for 
trout.  It  contained  both.  German 
brown  trout  and  rainbows  and  they 
furnished  many  a thrill. 
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ARRIVING  in  Minneapolis  shortly 
after  these  Bush  Lake  days  we 
found  that  the  boat  was  ready 
and  that  we  might  have  it  at  any  time. 
Therefore,  arranging  our  outfit,  in- 
tending to  cover  the  entire  Minnetonka 
group  of  lakes,  we  loaded  the  boat  on 
an  auto  truck  and  had  it  conveyed  to 
a point  on  the  lower  lake  opposite 
Wayzata,  once  a favorite  meeting  place 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  where  many 
a council  fire  was  built.  Minne- 
tonka Lake  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  northwest  and  well  deserves 
the  reputation  that  it  has,  and  al- 
though its  glory  is  somewhat  tarnished, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  the  civilized 
element  of  the  populace,  still  there  is 
always  room  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  cast  a line  and  who  wants  to  spend 
a few  days  with  the  finny  ones. 

In  the  Sioux  tongue  Minnetonka 
means  “big  water,”  (Mini,  water; 
tonka,  big) ; likewise  Minnesota  (Mini, 
water;  sotah,  sky-colored) ; likewise 
Minnehaha  (Mini,  water;  haha,  laugh- 
ing.) Minnetonka  Lake  is  made 
up  of  many  bodies  of  water  which 
would  be  separate  lakes  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  natural 
channels  between  them,  thus  forming 
the  whole.  It  is  spread  out  over  quite 
a bit  of  ground,  having  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  shore  line. 

There  are  also  islands  in  it,  one  in 
special,  Crane  Island,  which  foi*  cen- 
turies has  been  a heron  rookery  and 
which  is  one  of  the  few  rokeries  left 
in  the  northern  states. 

Lake  Minne- 
tonka is  one  of 
the  big  lakes  in 
the  state  of  Min- 
nesota, the  truly 
great  lakes  being 
Lake  1 1 a s k a , 
which  is  the 
source  of  the 
Mississippi;  Cass 
Lake,  Lake  Win- 
nib  i g o s h i s h, 

Leech  Lake,  the 
Mille  Lacs,  the 
Min  netonkas  — 
while  the  biggest 
lake  of  them  all 
is  Red  Lake. 

Born  and  bred 
in  Minnesota,  it 
has  always  been 
a proud  remem- 
brance with  me 
that  I have  fished 
in  a region  with 
more  lakes  to  its 
credit  than  any  other  like  region  in  the 
world.  There  are  some  states  I have 
been  in  that  boast  but  one  or  two  lakes, 
and  these  would  be  passed  by  unnamed 
in  Minnesota  as  ponds.  Other  states 
have  probably  ten  or  fifteen.  Minne- 
sota has  ten  thousand. 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a gentle- 
man who  was  extremely  skeptical  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  and 
demanded  a recount.  And,  not  strange 
to  relate,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  more  than  ten  thousand!  Just 
so  are  the  agnostics  made  to  believe. 


Minnesota  in  area  contains  84,287 
square  miles,  containing  approximately 
53,943,379  acres.  Of  this  area  3,608,- 
012  acres  are  water,  the  bulk  of  dt  be- 
ing fishing  water  of  the  very  best  that 
one  can  lay  eyes  on.  And  yet  with 
some  of  the  best  fishing  to  its  credit 
to  be  found  in  the  states,  it  remains 
the  least  exploited,  in  print  from  the 
fisherman’s  point  of  view,  the  reason 
being  that  where  opportunities  of  the 
sort  are  so  common  one  is  dismayed 
to  find  himself  pouring  forth  praise 
not  to  one  lake  alone,  but  to  thou- 
sands ; not  being  able  to  concentrate 
attention  on  one  body  of  water  where 
there  are  so  exceedingly  many  like  it. 
Just  as  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,  so  does  scarcity  of  water 
impel  one  to  a high  sounding  descrip- 
tion, and  a just  admiration;  as  heaven- 
sent as  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  (For 
instance,  Thoreau  and  the  classic  he 
wrote  on  the  shore  of  his  beloved 
Walden  Pond.) 

IN  consideration  of  the  great  number 
of  lakes  found  in  Minnesota  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
bulk  of  these  are  found  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  state,  since  about  half 
of  its  surface  south  and  west  is  made 
up  of  rolling  prairie  lands  and  there 
lakes  of  course  are  not  common.  That 
makes  it  all  the  more  amazing  for 
most  of  the  ten  thousand  lakes  are  in 
the  northern  half. 

It  was  of  Minnesota  and  its  lakes 
that  Charles  Hallock  (Lariat),  founder 


of  Forest  and  Stream,  wrote:  “I  have 
looked  the  entire  continent  over  and 
am  free  to  say  that,  for  a country  de- 
void of  mountain  features  and  partak- 
ing purely  of  the  pastoral  I have  found 
none  to  equal  this  in  beauty  and  ever- 
changing  variety.  The  very  contour 
of  the  land  makes  this  possible.” 

“Consider,”  he  wrote,  “this  is  the 
centre  of  the  great  reservoir  system 
which  supplies  some  of  the  rivers  of  the 
North  with  their  common  sources.  So 
close  together,  and  so  near  akin  by 
fluvial  births  that  the  deities  of  the 


woods  have  always  marveled  why  they 
turned  their  backs  to  each  other  and 
took  opposite  directions,  one  (the  Red 
River)  to  the  freezing  Arctic,  and  the 
other  (the  Mississippi)  to  the  tepid, 
sun-kissed  waters  of  the  South  At- 
lantic. In  the  very  cradle  of  these 
variant  temperaments  and  erratic 
moods,  in  this  sylvan  nursery  of  flip- 
pant streams  we  find  a congregation  of 
lakes  and  feeders  so  numerous  that 
they  are  hardly  named  or  numbered. 
The  state  geologist  enumerates  ten 
thousand.  In  aggregation  and  ar- 
rangement they  seem  the  very  counter- 
part of  the  galaxy  of  stars  across  the 
sky. 

There  are  lakes  of  every  conceivable 
confirmation  and  outline:  round 

lakes  with  pebbly  shores,  oblong 
lakes  margined  with  wild  rice  and 
reeds,  lakes  spangled  with  pond 
lily  pods  in  June,  lakes  with  deeply 
indented  bays  and  projecting  points 
half  submerged  and  bristling  with 
rushes,  lakes  with  shores  wooded  to 
the  brink  and  filled  with  wooded  is- 
lands, lakes  with  flat  shores,  bold 
shores,  sloping  shores,  lakes  with  con- 
fronting bluffs  and  promotories.  There 
are  lakes  detached  and  isolated,  lone- 
some lakes,  lakes  in  clusters  and  in 
pairs,  spectacle  lakes  and  lakes  in  con- 
necting chains  stretching  far  across 
the  country  and  forming  uninterrupted 
thoroughfares  for  boats  and,  canoes 
for  hundreds  of  miles  or  more.” 

And  of  the  fish  of  Minnesota  he 
wrote  in  the  90’s:  “All  the  lakes  are 
filled  with  fish  in 
variety  astonish- 
ing. There  are 
pike,  pickerel, 
pike-perch,  mus- 
callonge,  black 
bass,  silver  bass, 
rock  bass,  calico 
bass,  striped  bass, 
perch  croppies, 
sheeps  - heads, 
suckers,  red  horse, 
sunfish,  stem- 
winders,  b u 1 1- 
heads,  whitefish, 
catfish,  and  that 
rare  variety  or 
coregonus  termed 
t u 1 1 i b e e.  And 
blessed  be  the 
factl  the  domain 
is  free,  not  hedg- 
ed in  like  most  of 
the  rugged  wild- 
erness regions  of 
the  west  and  east. 
Ah,  my  comrades  with  the  blanching 
hair!  where  are  the  haunts  of  our 
youth?  What  pleasures  of  angling  we 
have  had  in  the  preterit!  and  whither 
shall  we  look  in  the  future  unless  it  be 
to  the  Land  o’  Lakes.” 

Hallock  wrote  enthusiastically  of 
Lake  Minnetonka,  as  did  General  H. 
H.  Sibley,  who  contributed  to  Porter’s 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  under  the  signa- 
ture “Hal-a-Dakotah.”  Hallock’s  boy- 
hood playmate  was  Captain  Brooks,  a 
character  indeed  in  the  early  days. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  376) 
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CANOE  CRUISING  ON  SALT  WATER 

THE  SPORT  OF  CANOE  SAILING  FINDS  ITS  GREATEST  SCOPE  ON  THE 
WIDE  AND  SHALLOW  REACHES  OF  OUR  COASTAL  WATERWAYS 


By  WARREN  H.  MILLER 


IN  all  our  great  bays  and  harbors,  the 
seas  that  get  up  in  a blow  are  so 
rough  that  an  open  canoe  is  hardly 
feasible,  so,  in  its  place  the  canoeist  has 
a wonderful  pastime  in  canoe  sailing. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  wooden  sailing 
canoe  had  great  vogue  and  had  many  ar- 
dent devotees.  That  great  organization, 
the  A.  C.  A.,  had  thousands  of  members 
and  the  meets  brought  together  hundreds 
of  sail  canoeists  for  the  annual  camps 


and  they  could  beat  anything  of  their 
inches  that  carried  canvas,  and  live  in  a 
sea  that  sent  big  catboats  into  harbor 
with  three  reefs  in.  Of  these  craft  I 
built  four,  my  chums  two  or  three  apiece, 
and,  for  long  cruises  down  the  great  salt 
water  bays  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  sleep- 
ing in  the  canoe  every  night,  they  were 
simply  unbeatable!  Fourteen  feet  long 
by  32-inch  beam  and  a foot  deep,  were 
the  preferred  dimensions,  with  a six-foot 


Down  the  bay  to  some  favorite  fishing  place 


canvas  covered  canoe  is  not  “limp  and 
logy”;  instead  she  is  fast  and  lively;  she 
will  not  sink  when  capsized  but  will  keep 
herself  afloat  and  you  too.  And  she 
paddles  like  a bird  with  the  double-blade 
paddle,  which  the  wooden  sailing  canoe 
would  never  do  on  a light  man’s  strength. 
We  cruised  in  ours  for  weeks  at  a time. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  but  a day’s  expe- 
dition up  some  big  salt  marsh  creek  after 
railbirds  and  snipe;  on  other  occasions 
it  would  be  a fishing  trip,  down  the  bay 
to  some  favorite  bank,  where  the  canoe 
would  be  moored  to  an  oyster  stake,  while 
its  crew  attended  to  the  fish  market; 
again,  it  would  be  an  extended  consort 
trip  of  two  or  more  of  these  canoes,  when 
both  of  them  would  be  hauled  out  on  the 
beach  and  the  cockpit  tents  set  up,  while 
a board  running  from  one  canoe  to  the 
other  would  make  the  eating  table.  Many 
a night  have  I dozed  off  to  sleep,  with 
the  strong,  salt  breeze  strumming 
through  the  guy  ropes  of  the  canoe  cock- 
pit tent,  the  mosquitoes  humming  ai  lively 
tune  outside,  while  within  there  would 
be  solid  comfort  from  the  muslin  mat- 
tress, filled  with  fragrant  sage,  and  mak- 
ing the  round  contours  of  the  canoe  as 
comfortable  as  your  bed  at  home.  I have 
paddled  out  into  a roaring  sea  that  even 
a large  sloop  would  respect,  in  those  able 
little  decked  canvas  canoes,  setting  up  a 


and  racing  events.  At  the  Thousand 
Island  Camp  these  meets  still  take  place, 
but  in  almost  all  inland  waters  the  open 
Indian  type  canoe  has  displaced  the  wood- 
en sailer,  because  the  former  permits 
long  portages  through  the  brush,  and 
can  go  on  cruises  which  the  heavy  wood- 
en canoe,  weighing  itself  about  100 
pounds,  could  not  attempt. 

However,  in  our  salt  water  bays,  the 
sport  of  canoe  sailing  is  at  its  best,  and, 
as  there  are  no  portages,  the  wooden 
“poor  man’s  yacht”  is  the  means  of  much 
enjoyable  cruising.  The  cheaper  models 
of  wooden  sailing  canoes  cost  from  a 
hundred  dollars  up,  with  a set  of  sails. 

Such  a craft  is  very  able  and  seaworthy, 
and,  with  metal,  fan-shaped  centerboard 
and  huge  bat-wing  sails,  makes  a won- 
derful cruiser,  for  she  can  be  hauled  up 
for  the  night  anywhere,  and  will  put  one 
in  touch  with  bay  and  surf  fishing,  and 
snipe  and  duck  shooting,  too,  in  season, 
with  great  comfort.  The  problem  of  how 
to  get  there  is  always  one  that  besets 
both  the  surf  fisherman  and  the  wild- 
fowl shooter,  particularly  on  a lone 
cruise.  It  is,  however,  a man’s  job,  a 
boat  for  a husk.  The  wooden,  decked 
canoe  has  always  been  popular,  but  for 
youths  and  light-built  men  she  is  so 
heavy  to  paddle  that,  until  one  is  six- 
teen years  old  or  over,  it  is  too  hard 
work  to  be  fun.  However,  when  we  were  cockpit  in  which  you  could  sleep  when  rag  of  sail  and  beating  to  windward  like 
boys  we  did  not  let  that  worry  us.  We  the  canoe  was  hauled  out  on  the  beach  a flying  fish,  and  only  once  in  hundreds 
built  decked  canvas-covered  sailing  ca-  and  the  sand  banked  up  around  her.  of  miles  of  such  canoeing  have  I been 
noes  that  weighed  about  forty  pounds  Contrary  to  the  general  impression  upset.  It  was  during  a squally  north- 
and  had  two  sails,  mainsail  and  jigger,  spread  by  writers  who  do  not  know,  the  west  blow,  and  I was  snipe  shooting  on 


The  author  and  his  sailing  canoe 
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Marsh  Point  on  the  Raritan.  I got 
thirsty,  and  so  set  sails  for  the  opposite 
shore,  a mile  away,  where  I knew  there 
was  a spring  of  iron  water,  highly  prized 
by  us  boys  because  we  believed  that 
drinking  it  would  make  us  strong!  As 
the  tide  was  running  out  strongly,  it 
took  several  tacks  to  make  up  for  the 
drift  in  getting  across,  and  in  one  of 
them  my  rudder  jammed.  Its  regular 


with,  with  all  my  sandwiches  in  it!  A 
frantic  grab  for  the  gun  was  futile  as 
he  was  already  out  of  range!  I owe 
that  fish  hawk  a grudge  to  this  day. 
However,  there  were  two  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  a couple  of  boiled  crabs  in  the 
canoe,  and  so,  taking  off  all  my  clothes 
and  spreading  them  abroad  in  the  marsh, 
I sat  down  on  the  paddles  to  a lunch  of 
egg  and  crab  while  the  clothes  dried  out. 


The  sail  spars  can  be  used  for  shears  when  setting  up  the  tent 


pin  had  been  lost,  and  so  it  had  been 
hung  with  a couple  of  makeshift  copper 
lashings  to  the  screw  eyes.  At  every 
other  gust  the  canoe  was  knocked  down 
to  her  cockpit  coaming,  but  that  was 
nothing  unusual,  one  simply  jammed 
one’s  toes  under  the  lee  rail  and  hiked  out 
over  the  pickle!  But  the  rudder  jam- 
ming was  another  matter;  I couldn’t 
steer,  now,  except  with  a paddle  blade, 
which  is  almost  useless  in  a decked  canoe, 
as  it  will  not  let  you  hang  out  to  wind- 
ward when  the  gusts  come.  Several 
times  I was  nearly  unbalanced  by  the 
knockdown  puffs,  and  finally  one  got  me 
and  I was  pitched  bodily  overboard,  to 
leeward,  taking  the  canoe  with  me.  I 
remember  leaping  headlong  into  my  own 
mainsail  and  then  a smother  of  salt 
water.  When  I came  up,  the  first  thing 
I noticed  was  my  precious  moccasins 
wavering  down  through  the  water.  They 
had  come  off  my  feet  while  doing  the 
dive  into  the  mainsail.  I dove  for  them, 
with  both  eyes  open,  and  got  them  both 
by  great  good  luck.  Next,  I felt  inside 
the  canoe  for  my  gun;  it  was  lashed  se- 
curely, thank  goodness ! Then  I loos- 
ened both  main  and  mizzen  halliards  and 
unstepped  the  masts,  which  released  the 
canoe  so  I could  right  her.  The  next 
stunt  was  to  swim  around  and  roll  up 
the  two  sails  and  stow  them  inboard  and 
then  go  swimming  after  the  paddles.  I 
was  a great  little  retriever,  and  soon  had 
all  the  canoe  belongings  back  in  the  cock- 
pit, which  was  awash.  I was  half  a mile 
from  shore,  and  so  I swam  astern  and 
turned  myself  into  a human  propellor, 
so  that,  helped  by  the  strong  wind  and 
sea,  I was  soon  where  I could  touch  bot- 
tom and  begin  to  wade  with  her.  A fish 
hawk  had  been  following  me  interestedly, 
and  now  he  swooped  down  and  flew  off 
with  a white  package  left  behind  in  my 
wake.  I suddenly  realized  that  that  was 
my  package  of  lunch  he  was  making  off 


About  four  o’clock  the  snipe  came  up  the 
marsh  in  great  flocks  of  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred apiece,  and  I had  some  royal  shoot- 
ing. It  was  dark  and  the  shotgun  shells 
all  gone  before  I was  ready  to  go  home. 
Outside  the  draw-bridge  to  the  open  sea 
the  waves  were  high,  as  I could  tell  by 
the  big,  smooth  combers  in  the  river,  but 
she  shot  through  the  draw  in  great  shape 
under  double-blade  paddle  alone,  and 


me  tell  you  how  to  build  one  for  yourself, 
at  a cost  of  $7.50  complete.  In  paddle- 
ing  against  a head  wind  with  such  a 
craft,  you  had  best  leave  the  dandy  up, 
as  it  not  only  keeps  her  head  staunch  to 
the  wind  but  every  side  puff  fills  the 
dandy  and  you  can  just  feel  her  shoving 
you  along. 

In  the  open  canoe  with  sail  I have  had 
two  upsets  in  thirty  years,  one  of  which 
was  in  a howling  southeast  gale  when  we 
ran  aground  on  a point  and  she  turned 
a summersault  over  her  own  leeboards, 
and  the  other  was  in  a squally  northwest 
wind  when  I was  navigating  a narrow, 
crooked  lake  under  sail.  While  the  canoe 
was  in  stays,  that  is,  luffing  and  coming 
about  on  another  tack,  a sudden  gust 
blew  out  of  the  wall  of  forest,  broadside 
on,  and  knocked  her  over  as  if  you  had 
struck  her  with  a giant  hand.  No  amount 
of  seamanship  could  have  avoided  this, 
as  the  sail  was  perfectly  loose  and  free, 
but  a broadside  gust  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  the  compass  from  that 
in  which  the  wind  is  steadily  blowing  is 
likely  to  hit  you  unexpectedly  in  narrow 
waters  surrounded  by  high  banks  of  for- 
est, and  so  it  is  always  much  safer  to 
paddle  only  in  such  places.  As  to  the 
other  upset,  the  leeboards  were  straight 
down,  and  you  should  always  avoid  a 
point  likely  to  have  a shoal  on  it  when 
tacking  in  a high  wind,  for  if  she  strikes 
bottom  with  the  leeboards  you  will  have 
the  ignominy  of  upsetting  in  a foot  and 
a half  of  water! 

AS  to  rigs  for  canoes,  I have  tried 
them  all: — leg  o’  mutton,  bat  wing, 
latteen  and  Canadian  Club  (or 
sliding  Gunter),  and  have  settled  on  the 
latter  for  all  my  later  canoes.  Leg-o’- 
mutton  is  a slow  sail,  because  of  its  bad 


The  “Water  Rat”,  a home-made  sailing  canoe 

made  the  two-mile  trip  in  the  open  sea  leach,  and  its  spars  are  so  long  as  to  be 
in  the  dark  without  incident,  hurdling  unstowable  in  the  canoe  with  six-foot 
the  big  whitecaps  like  a huntsman.  A cock-pit.  Bat  wing  is  too  complicated  to 
great  little  boat — I use  the  mate  to  her  make,  and  easily  gets  out  of  gear.  Lat- 
now — and  some  day  the  Editor  may  let  (continued  on  page  364) 
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A BLIND  FOR  THE  SNEAK  SHOOTER 

THE  DUCK  HUNTER,  ANTICIPATING  THE  SPORT  OF  THE  FALL,  SHOULD 
PREPARE  NOW  TO  BUILD  HIS  RIG  AND  BLIND  FOR  SHOOTING  DAYS  TO  COME 

By  PAUL  F.  BARTLING 


THE  majority  of  duck  hunters  who 
go  to  the  bays,  lakes  or  marshes  for 
a week-end  or  a week  or  two  of 
hunting  in  the  fall  usually  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  confine  their 
kind  of  shooting  to  Jump,  Pass  or  Point, 
according  to  the  layout  and  location  of 
their  shooting  ground.  The  three  meth- 
ods named  are  really  the  simpler  ways 
of  duck  shooting  and  from  which  the 
duck  shooter  graduates,  as  he  becomes 
more  proficient,  to  the  more  difficult 
forms  of  hunting,  provided,  of  course, 
he  cares  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  other  methods  I have  in  mind  are 
known  as  “Layout”  and  “Sneak”  shoot- 
ing. Neither  of  the  last  mentioned  meth- 
ods are  used  until  after  the  river  or 
lake  ducks  come  down  from  the  North 
which,  usually,  in  the  lower  lake  region 
of  Michigan,  is  around  October  the 
twelfth  or  fifteenth.  Mallards  and  other 
marsh  ducks  will  not  decoy  well  enough 
in  open  water  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
hunt  them,  though  I have  had  mallards 
decoy  to  a layout  “set”  just  as  prettily 
as  any  red-head  or  blue-bill,  and  have 
killed  quite  a number  that  way.  Widgeon, 
too,  will  swing  over  close  enough  for  a 
shot  and  will  often  decoy  well. 

Jump  shooting  is  good  sport.  About 
all  that  is  needed  is  a good,  light  punt 
and  a gun.  A dog  is  often  of  good  serv- 
ice in  retrieving  cripples  or  dead  birds 
that  fall  in  the  high  grass  or  rushes. 

Good  jump  shooting  can  be  had  on 
large  wild  rice  beds  early  in  the  season 
or,  in  fact,  any  time  and  place  when 
ducks  come  into  the  marshes  to  feed. 

Pass  shooting  is  usually  done  early  in 
the  morning  or  just  before  dusk,  favorite 
places  being  channels  connecting  lakes 
or  points  in  the  line  of  flight  used  by 
ducks  coming  in  or  leaving  the  marshes 
at  dusk  or  early  in  the  morning.  Good 
shooting  may  also  be  had  on  stormy 
days  when  the  ducks  are  kept  moving 
and  are  flying  low. 

Point  shooting  over  decoys  is  probably 
well  enough  known  to  most  hunters  to 
need  but  little  comment.  It  is  probably 
the  best  and  easiest  method  of  shooting 
ducks.  Having  a good  point  with  the 
proper  wind  and  in  the  line  of  flight,  one 
can  usually  get  a good  day’s  shoot  and 
gather  in  a good  bag. 

The  only  objection  to  point  shooting 
is  that,  after  a short  time,  they  are 
usually  “burned  out.”  Hunters,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  will  be  after  the  good 
points  every  day  and  after  having  been 
shot  at  every  day  for  a week  or  two  the 
ducks  learn  to  give  the  points  a wide 
berth.  Also,  it  may  happen  that  after 
the  first  severe  frost  the  rushes  on  the 
points  are  so  broken  down  by  the  hunt- 
ers and  storms  as  to  no  longer  afford 
good  cover.  This  is  especially  true  of 
points  that  are  formed  from  rushes  grow- 


ing out  in  the  water.  On  land  points  it 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  build  a blind  that 
is  not  too  conspicuous;  and  in  making 
blinds  always  remember  that  the  blind 
must  not  be  in  too  great  contrast  to  the 
surroundings. 

Perhaps  you  are  hunting  from  a shore 
that  has  no  good  shooting  points  but 
where  the  ducks  feed  some  distance  out 
in  the  bay  or  lake.  It  is  at  this  time  and 
under  the  conditions  just  named  that 
layout  and  sneak  shooting  really  come 
into  their  own  though  they  were  as  ef- 
fective, and  probably  more  so,  when  the 
shooting  was  good  on  the  points.  But 
why  go  way  out  into  the  lake  to  hunt 
when  you  can  get  the  ducks  to  come  to 
you  on  the  points?  I do  but  very  little 


Gathering  a double 


outside  shooting  until  the  ducks  start  to 
shy  the  points. 

Shooting  from  a layout  is  great  sport 
but  a man  must  be  quick  to  rise  to  a 
sitting  position  and  in  getting  his  gun  to 
bear  on  the  birds. 

Layout  boats,  built  specially  for  the 
purpose,  are  narrow,  box-shaped  affairs 
with  the  deck  extending  from  six  to  ten 
inches  beyond  the  sides  and  built  so  as 
to  be  nearly  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  weight  of  the  gunner  brings 
Ihe  underside  of  the  deck  even  with  the 
water.  On  stormy  days  a canvas  comb- 
ing is  raised  to  keep  out  the  water  which 
may  wash  over  the  deck. 

This  method  of  shooting  requires  two 
men  and  a larger  boat  or  launch  to 
carry  the  hunters  and  decoys  to  the 
shooting  ground  which,  depending  on  lo- 
cality and  general  conditions,  is  some- 
times a good  distance  out  in  the  lake  or 
bay.  But  at  best,  a rowboat  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  decoys  and  tow  the  layout. 


The  man  in  the  rowboat  must  also 
anchor  at  a distance  from  the  gunner  in 
order  to  pick  up  dead  birds  and  to  chase 
cripples. 

Before  setting  out  decoys  for  layout 
shooting  it  is  always  a good  policy  to 
get  a line  on  thel  flight  of  the  ducks  or 
to  set  out  where  the  ducks  have  been 
feeding  or  bedding.  Arriving  at  the  se- 
lected spot  the  layout  boat  is  anchored 
in  position  and  the  decoys  are  thrown 
ahead  to  form  a crescent,  bringing  the 
ends  in  toward  the  boat  on  each  side. 
This  method  of  setting  will  give  the 
shooter  a better  chance  at  the  birds  that 
“swing  the  ends.” 

Until  recently  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  decoys  that  could  be  set 
out  in  Michigan  waters.  The  law  now 
says  you  may  use  only  fifty  and  it  is, 
therefore  desirable  that  they  be  placed 
to  the  best  advantage.  When  properly 
set,  the  boat  should  lie  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  yards  away  from  the  ends 
and  centre  of  the  decoys.  When  it  is 
possible  to  use  more  than  fifty  decoys 
they  can  be  set  close  in  and  around  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  boat.  Ducks  will 
decoy  better  to  a larger  flock  of  decoys 
and  will  not  notice  the  boat  so  readily, 
though  it  seems  that  on  certain  days  they 
wouldn’t  decoy  if  you  had  a thousand  de- 
coys out.  I have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  this  is.  In  fact,  I think 
that  any  one  who  can  figure  out  just  how 
ducks  reason  is  a wonder. 

When  coming  in  to  the  decoys  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  see  the  boat  but, 
apparently  pay  no  attention  to  it,  they 
being  intent  on  finding  a place  to  light 
in  the  flock  or,  at  least,  giving  them 
the  “once  over.”  All  of  this  when  the 
ducks  are  in  a mood  to  decoy.  Other- 
wise, about  the  best  you  can  get  is  a few 
shots  at  the  birds  that  swing  the  ends 
with,  occasionally,  a single  that  sails 
right  in  and  has  it’s  wings  all  set  to 
light  when,  if  you  are  quick  enough,  you 
finish  the  operation  for  it  with  a load 
of  number  fives. 

I have  done  layout  shooting  in  a fif- 
teen-foot boat  of  good  beam,  setting 
about  twelve  inches  above  the  water. 
Most  of  the  layout  shooting  on  the  lower 
part  of  Saginaw  Bay  is  done  from  the 
larger  boats.  The  ducks  seem  to  decoy 
as  well  and  one  can  carry  his  own  de- 
coys and  pick  up  his  own  ducks. 

OP  the  utmost  importance  in  layout 
shooting  is  that  the  gunner  lie  per- 
fectly still  until  the  ducks  have 
come  in  as  close  as  they  will  or  have  set 
their  wings  to  light.  The  shooter  should 
then  be  able  to  rise  to  a sitting  position 
and  to  bring  his  gun  on  the  ducks  in 
one  motion.  No  time  can  be  lost  as  the 
birds  sure  get  “in  high”  when  a man  bobs 
up  from  an  innocent  looking  boat  that,  tc 
them,  as  they  are  flying,  probably  ap- 
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pears  to  be  some  object  drifting  with 
the  wind  or  current.  I have  had  singles 
comei  in  and  light,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
while  I was  sitting  up  in  the  boat  sky 
gazing,  but  I wasn’t  moving.  An  object 
doesn’t  really  mean  much  to  a duck  until 
he  sees  it  move.  Many  good  shots  at 
birds  have  been  lost  by  hunters  who 
could  not  sit  or  lie  still  until  the  bird 
came  within  range.  I once  had  a good 
trap  shooter  but  a novice  at  duck  shoot- 
ing out  hunting  with  me.  I marked  a 
mallard  heading  straight  in  though  still 
a long  way  from  the  decoys.  I cautioned 
my  friend  to  be  ready,  telling  him  that 
“a  duck  is  heading  in.”  He  raised  up 
above  the  blind  and,  taking  aim,  waited, 
or  started  to  wait  for  the  duck  to  fly 
right  up  to  him  and  give  him  a shot: 
maybe  he  thought  he  was  at  the  traps. 
He  didn’t  get  a shot  but  I gave  him  a nice 
little  lecture  and  a few  words  of  ad- 
vice. When  I got  through  he  told  me 
that  he  didn’t  know  there  was  so  much 
to  learn  about  duck  shooting. 

There  isn’t  such  a great  deal  to  know 


law  covering  the  subject  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  makes  a 
good  sized  flock.  The  shooting  ground, 
as  in  layout  shooting,  should  be  on  the 
feeding  or  bedding  ground,  or  in  the  line 
of  flight.  The  flock  may  be  mixed,  using 
blue-bill,  red-head  and  canvasback  to- 
gether, though  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to 
keep  the  different  species  by  themselves. 
They  should  be  set  either  in  square  or 
rectangular  form  with  an  open  space 
eight  or  ten  feet  running  through  the 
center  through  which  you  guide  your 
boat  when  coming  down. 

The  types  of  boats  vary  in  general 
design;  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
long  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches 
beam  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
above  the  water  line.  The  cockpit  is 
roomy  as  usually  two  men  hunt  from  the 
boat  and  there  must  be  space  for  the 
decoys  also.  The  boat  is  pointed  at 
both  ends  for,  when  “lying  back”  the 
boat  is  anchored  from  the  stern. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  boat  and 
decoys,  and  that  which  really  makes 


holes  should  not  oe  cut  until  after  blind 
has  been  finished  and  set  up  in  boat  and 
you  have  gauged  the  proper  place  for 
them  by  taking  the  position  you  would 
use  in  watching  the  flock  as  the  man 
paddling  brings  you  down  on  the  birds. 
They  should,  in  any  case,  be  cut  low 
enough  so  that  the  observer’s  head  will 
be  down  behind  the  blind.  The  blind  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  of  simple  con- 
struction but  it  will  be  serviceable  and 
will  answer  the  purpose.  After  having 
built  this  blind  and  used  it  you  will,  no 
doubt,  see  room  for  improvement  and 
alterations  to  fit  your  particular  boat. 
As  mentioned  before,  there  is  no  standard 
pattern;  each  hunter  building  his  blind 
to  fit  his  boat  and  to  suit  his  own  ideas 
without  departing  from  the  primary  idea 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

FOR  the  blind  that  I have  in  mind  all 
that  is  needed  are  two  yards  of  can- 
vas, two  pine  edgings  % x 1%"  x 
6',  one  piece  of  ash  or  oak  %"  x 2"  x 2', 
one  medium  size  strap  hinge,  one  hasp 
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but  a man  must  be  patient  and,  above 
all,  must  learn  to  keep  down  until  he  is 
ready  to  shoot. 

Sneak  shooting  is  all  action  but,  as 
in  all  forms  of  duck  shooting,  all  move- 
ment must  be  concealed.  Sneak  shooting 
is  a game  for  the  veteran  hunter.  It 
requires  plenty  of  hard  work,  good 
judgment  and  quick  action. 

Before  going  further  a few  words  on 
the  equipment  necessary  will  be  in  place. 

THE  decoys  should  be  much  larger 
than  those  used  for  other  forms  of 
shooting.  For  comparison,  I will  state 
that  I have  canvasback  decoys  as  large  as 
live  wild  geese.  The  ducks  will  hold  better 
with  the  larger  decoys.  The  bottoms 
should  be  flat  and  well  weighted,  or  fitted 
with  a metal  or  wooden  fin,  or  keel,  to 
prevent  them  from  rolling  in  roughwater. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  larger  decoys  but  they  answer  the 
purpose  better.  The  larger  your  de- 
coys, of  course,  the  fewer  you  can  carry 
unless  you  have  a launch  to  take  you  to 
your  shooting  ground.  The  number  will 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  you  hunt.  In 
Michigan,  as  before  stated,  the  legal 
number  is  fifty,  but  where  there  is  no 


sneak  shooting  possible,  is  the  sneak 
blind.  This,  usually,  is  made  of  canvas 
and  extends  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from 
each  side  of  the  boat  and  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  depending  on  the 
depth  of  the  cockpit.  The  canvas  is 
trimmed  on  the  bottom  of  blind  to  fit 
the  shape  of  deck  and  extends  to  the 
water  to  hide  any.  movement  of  the 
paddle.  Perhaps  a description  of  a type 
of  blind  would  be  of  interest.  Since 
these  blinds  are  mostly  home-made  af- 
fairs, built  to  suit  the  fancy  and  type 
of  boat  of  the  hunter  using  it,  there  is 
no  real  standard  shape  or  size.  The 
type  shown  in  drawing  is  one  that  can 
be  easily  made  in  an  hour  or  so  at  a cost 
that  ought  not  to  exceed  two  dollars. 

Consider  that  the  blind  is  intended  to 
conceal  you  and  your  movements  when 
paddling  or  steering  your  boat  and  you 
will  not  have  much  trouble  in  designing 
it  to  fit  your  boat.  Determine  just  how 
wide  you  want  to  make  the  blind  by  judg- 
ing how  far  over  the  side  you  will  reach 
when  paddling.  The  height  can  best  be 
judged  by  the  depth  of  the  cockpit.  It 
should  be  high  enough  to  cover  the  head 
of  the  gunner  in  the  front  of  the  boat, 
who  should  be  kneeling  and  leaning  for- 
ward or  on  hands  and  knees.  The  peep 


and  staple,  some  screws  and  tacks,  and 
three  or  four  pounds  of  lead  which  can 
be  melted  and  poured  to  form  two  strips 
to  be  used  as  weights  for  the  canvas 
flaps  that  extend  to  the  water  on  each 
side  of  the  boat.  Determine  how  high 
you  want  your  blind  by  the  depth  of 
your  cockpit  and  height  of  combing  at 
the  bow  of  your  boat,  remembering  that 
the  deeper  the  cockpit  the  lower  the  blind 
should  be,  but  make  it  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. Lay  strips  at  desired  distance  apart 
and  screw  on  upright  directly  in  center. 
Fasten  on  hinge  so  that  joint  will  come 
on  bottom  edge  of  bottom  bar.  The  can- 
vas can  then  be  tacked  on,  leaving  sur- 
plus on  bottom  to  be  trimmed  when 
blind  is  set  up,  to  fit  around  combing  and 
deck  and  for  the  flaps  that  drop  to  the 
water.  Saw  through  upright  from  in- 
side to  meet  joint  of  hinge. 

Two  small  blocks  will  have  to  be 
screwed  on  inside  of  upright,  just  above 
and  below  bottom  bar,  to  bring  it  flush 
with  lower  bar  so  that  the  hasp  and 
staple  can  be  fastened  on.  The  hasp  is 
used  to  hook  up  blind  with  lower  part  of 
upright  to  keep  blind  up  when  going 
down  to  your  decoys.  When  up  to  the 
decoys  and  ready  to  shoot,  the  hasp  is 
(continued  on  page  370) 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SERPENT 


By  PRICE  BROWN 


OBEDIENCE  AND  RESPECT 
SEEM  TO  GOVERN  THE  LIVES  OF 
SNAKES  AS  WELL  AS  OF  MEN 


general  law  of  animal  life  which  for- 
bids unprovoked  attack. 

This  incident  of  personal  experience 
which  Mr.  Sass  so  graphically  tells  re- 
minds me  of  one  in  my  own  life  which 
occurred  several  years  ago.  Each,  of 
course,  is  a reptilian  story.  There  was 
this  difference,  however,  that  while  his 
experience  was  related  to  the  venomous 
moccasins  of  the  south,  mine  was  sim- 
ply a story  of  the  innocuous  garter 
snake  of  the  Muskoka  region. 

Still,  as  sniakes  of  all  kinds,  whether 
venomous  or  not,  are  all  reptiles  and 
equally  possessed  of  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  race,  the  two  stories 
standing  side  by  side  may  each  be  wor- 
thy of  recital. 

The  incident  that  I am  about  to  re- 
late occurred  one  beautiful  summer 
day,  one  of  those  translucent  days  for 
which  the  whole  Muskoka  region  is  not- 
ed. The  sky  was  clear,  the  air  balmy, 
a gentle  breeze  cooled  the  atmosphere. 
After  a somewhat  unsuccessful  fishing 
excursion  we  landed  on  the  beach.  We 
had  scarcely  time  to  tie  up  our  boat 
when  a friend  approached  me  with  an 
invitation  to  paddle  over  with  him  to 
his  island  for  dinner.  The  invitation 
was  too  welcome  a one  to  be  resisted. 
We  were  soon  paddling  over  the  lake, 
dotted  with  many  islands  all  covered 
with  green  verdure  toward  our  destina- 
tion,— the  island  which  was  considered 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  lake 
region. 

On  reaching  the  beach  we  hauled  up 
the  canoe  and  hastened  toward  the 
house.  It  stood  some  distance  away  on 
rising  ground  with  young  trees  and  a 
terraced  lawn  intervening.  When  half 
way  to  the  house  we  reached  an  open 
space.  We  were  surprised  to  find  an 
unusually  large  garter  snake  which  my 
friend’s  brother  had  killed  only  a few 
minutes  before.  It  was  three  feet  long 
and  nearly  two  inches  in  thickness. 
There  was  perfect  stillness  all  around 
and  there  were  no  other  snakes  any- 
where to  be  seen.  Hastening  to  the 
house  we  enjoyed  a bounteous  meal 
with  the  family,  and  the  conversation 
turned  naturally  to  snakes. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  all  wend- 
ed our  way  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
slaughter  to  make  a further  survey. 
To  our  surprise  the  dead  snake  was  not 
alone,  but  surrounded  by  eight  smaller 


ones,  varying  in  length  from  one  to 
over  two  feet.  They  completely  encir- 
cled the  seemingly  mother  snake,  lying 
in  an  oval  around  her  with  their  heads 
about  a foot  away,  and  their  tails 
stretched  directly  outwards  like  the 
spokes  of  a wheel. 

Much  as  we  were  surprised  by  the 
presence  and  position  of  the  snakes,  we 
were  much  more  astonished  by  the  fixed 
rigidity  of  their  bodies.  Their  immo- 
bility was  amazing.  They  appeared  to 
be  in  a thoroughly  hypnotized  condition, 
and  entirely  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  human  visitors.  They  waited  impas- 
sively for  their  destruction.  Such  an 
opportunity  to  effectually  destroy  so 
large  a colony  of  objectionable  reptiles 
at  one  swoop  was  too  strong  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  brothers  killed  them. 

ALTHOUGH  I did  not  concern  my- 
self with  it  at  the  time,  I was 
sorry  afterwards  that  the  whole- 
sale execution  had  not  been  delayed. 
The  occasion  favored  an  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  animal  life  which  might 
never  occur  again  and  which  should  not 
have  been  lost.  We  should  have  waited 
until  the  seance  was  over,  the  catalepsy 
at  an  end  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
young  snakes  restored  to  1a  normal  con- 
dition. What  would  have  been  the  final 
outcome  of  the  obsequies?  Being  car- 
nivorous reptiles,  would  they  on  return- 
ing to  consciousness  have  religiously  de- 
voured their  mother?  Would  they  united- 
ly have  massed  their  strength  and  car- 
ried her  off  for  decent  burial?  Or,  hav- 
ing dutifully  performed  their  vows, 
would  they  have  silently  slunk  away  to 
their  varied  haunts  in  the  strip  of 
woodland  which  surrounded  this  island? 

There  are  great  problems  in  this 
story  of  serpentine  life.  These  little 
snakes,  although  probably  all  of  one 
family,  were  of  different  ages,  and  it 
is  likely  that  they  had  scattered  homes 
and  haunts  apart  from  each  other.  In 
foraging  for  food  I never  saw  snakes 
hunting  in  groups.  While  gliding 
about  in  divers  directions  for  the  in- 
sects, frogs,  and  lizards  upon  which 
they  live  for  their  miidday  meal,  why 
was  it,  and  by  what  means  was  it,  that 
they  were  all  summoned  to  that  one 
spot  almost  at  the  same  moment  of 
time?  To  what  telepathic  influence  did 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  373) 


The  Water  Moccasin 


IN  the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  there  is  an  article  by  the 
naturalist,  Mr.  Sass,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, called  “The  Whimsical  Goddess.” 
In  this  he  relates  a somewhat  unique 
experience  with  poisonous  moccasin 
snakes  which  occurred  while  he  was 
touring  near  the  coast. 

While  walking  unconcernedly 
through  the  low  undergrowth  of  brush 
and  sage,  without  knowing  it  he  almost 
stepped  on  one  of  the  venomous  rep- 
tiles. Although  at  that  moment  he 
was  convinced  and  even  now  believes 
that  poisonous  snakes  will  not  attack 
a human  being  unless  provoked,  in 
alarm,  and  almost  instinctively,  he  at 
once  killed  the  snake.  On  glancing 
round  he  discovered  eight  or  ten  others 
in  the  undergrowth  and  sand  round 
about.  All  but  one  remained  apparent- 
ly unmoved  by  the  death  of  their  com- 
rade. Basking  in  the  sand  and  brush  a 
dozen  feet  away,  one  suddenly  roused 
himself,  opened  his  huge  mouth,  and 
gliding  forward  made  ready  for  an  at- 
tack. With  a big  stick  Mr.  Sass  killed 
this  one  also. 

The  question  was,  why  did  the  sec- 
ond snake  attack  him?  The  first  one  did 
not.  The  second  was  too  far  away  to 
be  physically  provoked,  and  why  should 
the  revengeful  spirit  be  aroused  in  this 
one  and  not  in  the  others? 

He  claims  that  it  was  due  to  a freak 
of  nature,  which  he  terms  “The  Whim- 
sical Goddess,”  which  may  be  found 
scattered  occasionally  through  all  ani- 
mal life.  He  relates  two  other  in- 
stances, one  of  a wildcat  and  the  other 
of  a hawk,  but  in  neither  case  does  this 
contradict  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
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ANGLING  WITH  THE  BARK  ON 

THE  RAINBOW  TROUT  IS  THE  ARISTOCRATIC  BUCCANEER  OF  BIG  WATERS 
AND  FISHING  FOR  HIM  IN  BOILING  1WHIRLPOOLS  IS  THRILLING  SPORT 

By  CARL  SCHURZ  SHAFER 


CERTAIN  intimate  acquaintances  of 
mine  maintain  that  since  the  ad- 
vent of  January  16th,  1921,  there 
has  been  a remarkable  revival  of  pis- 
catorial interest  in  the  Atlantic  salmon 
as  a game  fish.  Whether  their  judg- 
ment is  founded  upon  sound  logic  and 
first  hand  information,  or  is  inspired 
by  the  number  of  north  bound  automo- 
biles encountered  upon  the  roads  these 
days  I have  no  means  of  determining, 
however,  I am  prepared  to  admit  that 
salmon  fishing  is  a great  sport,  par- 
ticularly for  bank  presidents  and  rail- 
road passenger  agents. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  sections 
of  Maine,  close  enough  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  to  insure  an  annual  percip- 
itation  equivalent  to  a seven  inch  snow 
fall,  American  salmon  fishing  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  remote  regions  of 
Canada  for  a number  of  years.  Prior 
to  the  war  you  could  enjoy  a week’s 
outing  on  a popular  Canadian  salmon 
river  for  approximately  $222.37,  but 
since  the  purchasing  power  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar  has  lost  both  stability 
and  reliability  the  only  notable  fluc- 
tuation in  the  price  of  this  thrilling 
pastime  has  been  upward,  until  it  takes 
at  least  $972.99  to  enjoy  a week  of  old 
fashioned  salmon  fishing  with  an  aborig- 
inal smoke-tanned  native  of  the  primi- 
tive wilderness.  The  reason  why  I do 
so  little  salmon 
fishing  is  obvious 
There  are  those 
so  reckless  as  to 
maintain  that  it 
is  worth  a thou- 
sand dollars  of 
any  man’s  money 
to  land  a first 
class  fighting  sal- 
mon in  the  pink 
of  condition,  but 
then  I have 
known  anglers  to 
eat  carp  and  call 
them  a table  fish, 
which  reminds  me 
that  some  day  I 
propose  to  take  a 
long  pole  with  a 
suitable  three 
tined  contrivance 
on  its  end  and 
catch  a good  size 
carp.  Once  it  is 
safe  in  my  posses- 
sion and  deprived 
of  its  scales  and 
digestive  utensils 


it  is  my  intention  to  smoke  it  a 
delicate  haddie  brown  and  determine 
its  caloric  value  as  an  imitation  of  the 
delectable  smoked  sturgeon  which  was 
a dinner  pail  staple  when  I was  a boy. 
If  I succeed  I will  have  created  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  and  the  glory  of 
achievement  and  discovery  should  at 
least  entitle  me  to  a place  of  equal 
rank  in  history  with  the  blind  genius 
who  made  a whistle  out  of  a pig’s 
tail  just  to  prove  that  it  could  be 
done. 

WHEN  I want  a little  “angling  with 
the  bark  on”  I immediately  set 
out  in  quest  of  the  salmon’s  only 
rival,  the  rainbow,  big  chief  of  the 
trout  tribe  and  the  family’s  only  scrap- 
per entitled  to  wear  a heavy-weight 
championship  belt;  not  that  there  are 
no  lightweights,  featherweights  and 
bantams,  because  the  whole  family  is 
all  punch  and  pepper  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  discover.  Weight  consid- 
ered they  demonstrate  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  family’s  pugnacious  in- 
heritance, regardless  of  size.  Person- 
ally I prefer  to  catch  the  big  ones  be- 
cause they  have  a heavy-weight  wal- 
lop and  can  furnish  more  entertainment. 

It  has  been  charged,  and  perhaps 
with  good  reason  that  in  the  warm 
waters  of  his  native  lowlands  west  of 


the  Sierras  and  Cascades  the  rainbow 
is  inclined  to  weight  and  to  a phil- 
osophical acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
when  hooked.  I am  not  prepared  to 
refute  the  alligation,  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  I am  quite  positive 
that,  transplanted  to  the  colder  streams 
of  the  higher  altitudes  in  the  middle 
west  and  east,  he  loses  the  lethargic 
inheritance  of  his  glorious  natal  cli- 
mate, and,  like  the  lithe,  bronzed  cow- 
boy hero  of  romantic  western  fiction, 
he  becomes  a cool,  capable  fighter  when 
roused  to  action. 

For  many  years  I esteemed  the  sal- 
mon as  the  greatest  of  fresh  water 
game  fish,  but  I have  been  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  angler 
who  has  yet  to  bring  to  the  net  a big 
rainbow  in  a stretch  of  wild,  swift, 
roaring  water,  lashed  white  with  the 
spume  and  spindle  of  a rock-strewn 
river  bed,  has  not  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  angling  career. 

The  rainbow  with  his  glistening  sil- 
ver sides,  delicately  stripped  by  an  ir- 
idescent band  of  watermelon  pink, 
which  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
a white  belly,  and  a chilly,  cold,  steel 
blue  back,  with  a skin  plentifully  sprin- 
kled with  little  black  dots  suggestive 
of  a preponderance  of  black  heads,  is 
our  one  conspicuous  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful transplanting  of  a species.  His 
length  is  four 
times  his  depth, 
so  you  see  a 
twenty  inch  fish 
only  draws  five 
inches  of  water, 
and  can  negotiate 
fairly  shallow 
streams  without 
incurring,  stone 
bruises  in  case  of 
necessity,  at  a 
speed  comparable 
to  that  of  a hound 
dog  with  an  ex- 
tomato can  at- 
tached to  his  ap- 
pendage. 

In  habit  the 
rainbow  has  little 
in  common  with 
his  more  beauti- 
ful cousin,  the 
brook  trout.  The 
latter  is  exactly 
what  his  name 
implies — a crea- 
ture of  cold  brooks 
and  little  singing 


In  such  vortical  tumult  of  racing  waters  lurks  the  rainbow 
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tributory  streams.  He  loves  the  gen- 
tle ripples,  deep,  dark  haunts  beneath 
the  roots  of  overhanging  trees,  the  cata- 
combs of  drift  piles,  the  errosion  cham- 
bers of  the  banks  and  the  shade  of 
overhanging  bushes.  The  rainbow  is 
quite  another  trout.  He  is  the  aristo- 
cratic buccaneer  of  big  waters.  His  her- 
itage is  the  deep,  boiling  rifts,  swift 
currents,  and  dancing  whirlpools.  An- 
gling for  rainbows  in  the  vortical  tu- 
mult of  racing  water  is  trout  fishing 
raised  to  its  supreme  eminence. 

It  was  in  such  water  that  I had  my 
initial  experience,  and  I have  ever  since 
been  a devoted  member  of  the  rapidly 
growing  rainbow  cult,  but  let  me  de- 
scribe it  in  detail,  then  you  will  have  a 
keener  knowledge  of  the  surroundings 
which  the  rainbow  loves. 

QUITE  by  chance  four  of  us  were 
enticed  by  one  of  those  rugged 
beauty  spots  nature  has  so  often 
wrought  in  unexpected  places,  into 
pitching  our  camp  on  a broad  tongue  of 
land,  purple  with  fragrant  pennyroyal 
in  full  flower,  which  lay  like  a thick 
carpet  before  a spruce  and  balsam  for- 
est, bordered  by  a wide  band  of  grey- 
waslied  cobble,  where  an  occasional 
mullen  shot  up  its  lusty  spike.  Lapping 
this  stony  border  the  tireless,  insatiate 
waters  of  a wild  little  river  raced  along 
the  base  of  a curving  ledge  which 
reared  upward  a sheer  three  hundred 
feet  and  drifted  back  in  a terrace  of 
evergreen  hills.  It  was  an  imposing- 
spectacle.  At  one  point  a jutting 
thumb  of  rock  stuck  out  into  the  river, 
and  the  arch  of  a cavern  showed  black 
and  sinister.  At  another  a spring 
leaped  out  of  a crevice  near  the  top  and 
poured  down  in  a noisy  trickle,  keeping- 
alive  a soft,  velvety  band  of  lichens 
which  lent  the  only  touch  of  color  to 
its  sombre,  sunbaked  face.  High  up  on 
its  rim  a scrawny  line  of  cedar  scrub 
fought  with  storm,  and  frost  and  sum- 
mer drouth  for  a precarious  existence. 

There  is  something  about  the  might 
and  majesty  of  churning,  tumbling 
water,  unfettered  and  unconquered, 
that  tingles  with  the  very  essence  of 
outdoors,  impressing  man  with  his  own 
unimportance  and  arousing  a profound 
admiration  for  the  wonders  of  nature. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills 
in  a great  sheet  of  bronze  and  copper- 
colored  lights  which  glowed  in  the  west 
like  the  reflection  of  a gigantic  mid- 
night fire.  The  mountain  air  grew  cool. 
Drift  logs  were  kindled  and  for  a long 
time  we  lounged  about  on  the  purple- 
flowered  pennyroyal  within  its  dancing, 
mellow  circle,  saying  little,  contented 
to  be  alone  in  a bit  of  kindly  wilderness, 
where  the  heaving,  tumbling  water, 
roaring  its  lullaby  song,  drowned  out 
the  droning,  nocturnal  voices  of  the 
night.  What  better  setting  could  a 
tired  outdoor  -wanderer  find  for  his 
hour  of  rest? 

I awoke  with  a start.  The  hills  were 
silver  grey.  Dawn  was  swiftly  driving 
shadows  before  it.  Here  and  there  a 
brilliant  star  still  glittered  faintly  in  its 
filament  of  velvety  blue.  Our  night  fire 
was  a grey  heap  of  smouldering  ashes 
from  which  thin  little  ribbons  of  smoke 


curled  lazily  upward;  its  acrid  aroma 
smothered  by  the  heavy,  sweet  perfume 
of  the  dew  covered  pennyroyal.  In  the 
spruce  and  balsam  overshadowing  our 
tents  the  feathered  musicians  of  the 
forest  were  raising  their  voices  in  a 
twittering  welcome  to  the  coming  of 
day  which  was  all  but  obliterated  by  the 
wild  little  river’s  rampant  rush. 

I crawled  reluctantly  from  my  blank- 
ets and  tossing  fresh  fuel  on  the  dying 
embers  stood  for  a moment  looking  out 
over  the  purple  flat  at  the  cerculean  rap- 
ids. With  startling  suddenness  a fish 
left  the  water  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
whirling  spume.  Hastily  I secured  my 
rod  and  dashed  for  the  river. 

For  half  an  hour  I sent  my  flies 
swinging  here  and  there  over  the  white 
boiling  water,  seldom  succeeding  in 
placing  them  exactly  where  I desired, 
with  never  a strike.  I had  about  decid- 
ed that  I was  wasting  my  energy  upon 
a phantom  and  might  just  as  well  go 
back  to  camp  and  mix  up  a batch  of 
flapjacks  and  nrt  the  bacon  over  the 


fire.  Reluctant  to  leave  I made  a final 
cast  and  a breeze  catching  my  flies  sent 
them  down  into  the  vortex  ten  feet 
from  where  I had  intended  them  to 
drop.  Caught  in  the  rush  they  were 
whirried  over  a bit  of  submerged  rock 
that  pounded  the  water  into  a seething 
spray.  Unexpectedly  there  was  a shim- 
mer of  silver  in  the  spume  and  spindle 
and  I struck  with  all  the  strength  that 
I dare  use.  My  rod  shook  and  vibrated 
under  the  strain  of  a tremendous  rush 
which  ended  in  a magnificent  leap  and 
I saw  a rainbow  for  the  first  time.  A 
mile  down  stream  I took  him  out  of  a 
quiet  pool.  He  was  not  so  large  as  the 
fish  I had  seen  leave  the  water  but  plen- 
ty big  enough  for  an  amateur  rainbow 
angler  to  practise  on. 

Right  there  I learned  something  dif- 
ferent about  trout  fishing  and  was 
cured  of  all  desire  I ever  had  to  go  to 
California  and  manhandle  a broadbill 


shark  with  light  tackle.  To  me  it  was 
a novel  experience.  I tempted  fate  a 
dozen  times,  took  a partial  morning 
bath,  risked  my  life  and  limbs  all  with- 
in a mile.  What  more  could  an  adven- 
turous spirit  ask  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
citement and  novelty  on  a fishing  trip? 

THERE  may  be  people  who  have 
caught  rainbows  out  of  placid 
pools  and  gently  flowing  creeks, 
but  I never  have.  It  is  not  their  natural 
environment.  What  they  like  best  are 
streams  of  moderate  depth  and  size  like 
the  Ausable  of  Michigan  and  those  of 
the  Keene  Valley,  New  York.  They  pre- 
fer rough,  swift  water,  full  of  rocks 
and  rifts  and  boulders,  where  the  best 
and  most  suitable  clothing  for  the  an- 
gler to  wear  is  the  aboriginal  breech 
clout  of  Poor  Lo  and  a pair  of  caulked 
boots  heavy  enough  to  keep  his  feet 
down  and  his  head  up  when  he  falls  in 
the  water. 

Although  exceedingly  active  and  com- 
paratively free  from  disease  and  fun- 
gus, the  rainbow  likes  the  same  little 
bugs  and  flies  and  what-nots  of  the 
water  which  appeal  to  the  more  dainty 
brook  trout.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  there  are  days  when  he  seems  to  be 
fasting  but  generally  speaking  he  has 
the  appetite  of  a hard  working  black- 
smith. He  -will  eat  a gill  of  bugs,  a 
gross  or  two  of  flies,  a mess  of  scuds 
and  aquatic  caterpillars,  and  top  it  off 
with  a fingerling  or  two,  and  still  rise 
Yeely  to  any  of  the  standard  trout  flies, 
which  he  seems  to  prefer  when  tied  to 
a No.  8 Sprout  hook.  The  good  old  re- 
,;able  coachman  is  the  most  acceptable, 
vith  the  March  brown,  and  brown  hac- 
kle as  second  and  third  choice,  although 
’-e  is  whimsical  and  fickle  enough  to  want 
Parmachene  Belles  the  very  day  that 
you  happen  to  have  only  one  in  your 
fly-hook. 

Now  and  then  some  lucky  angler 
takes  a brook  trout  which  will  tip  the 
scales  at  five  pounds.  A walloper  of 
that  size  is  rightfully  regarded  as  too 
noble  a prize  to  grace  the  frying  pan. 
He  is  no  longer  a mere  fish.  He  is  a 
trophy,  so  his  skin  is  stuffed  with  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  given  a coat  of  shellac, 
mounted  on  a varnished  board  and  is 
carefully  preserved  for  the  angler’s  wife 
to  dust. 

Five  pound  rainbows  are  without  dis- 
tinction. They  are  just  common  eating 
fish.  As  a trophy  they  are  as  devoid 
of  merit  as  a cod  fish  or  haddock.  In 
Northern  New  York  and  as  far  west 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean  anglers  catch  speci- 
mens weighing  up  to  eight  pounds  and 
never  raise  a ripple  in  the  local  papers. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  good 
rainbow  fishing  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  however,  if  you  want  a rain- 
bow of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  to  mount 
and  happen  to  live  in  the  region  of  Key 
West,  the  most  convenient  place  to  find 
him  would  be  in  the  mountain  streams 
of  western  North  Carolina. 

On  the  other  hand  if  your  are  pos- 
sessed of  plenty  of  time  and  money,  and 
have  an  unquenched  thirst  for  a taste  of 
the  wildest  angline  in  the  world,  try  the 
Grand  Raoids  of  Saint  Mary’s  River, 
(continued  on  page  368) 
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LATE  SEASON  STREAM  FISHING 

THE  LURKING  PLACES  OF  TROUT  ARE  DISCLOSED  WITH  GREATER  CERTAINTY 
IN  THE  LOW.  CLEAR  WATER  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JULY  AND  AUGUST 


FOR  many  trout  fishermen  the  sea- 
son ends  after  their  early  spring 
trip.  Others  assert  that  the  end 
of  June  marks  the  limit  of  good  fish- 
ing and  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  wade  the  streams  under  the  hot 
sun  and  in  the  low,  clear  water  of 
July  and  August. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  best 
baskets  of  the  season  may  be  secured 
during  the  latter  months  and  he  is  a 
short-sighted  fisherman  who,  arbitrari- 
ly, will  call  a halt  because  he  has  fixed 
a theoretic  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
good  sport.  Flies  hatch  and  trout  feed 
in  August  as  well  as  in  June  and, 
while  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
lighter  tackle  and  more  heedful  tac- 
tics, there  is  no 
real  reason  why 
the  dry-fly  man 
should  not  be 
successful  if  he 
will  bring  his  in- 
telligence and  ob- 
servation into 
play. 

Low  water,  in 
itself,  is  often  a 
positive  advant- 
age. The  con- 
traction of  the 
covered  bed  of  the 
s t r e am  reduces 
somewhat  the 
area  of  casting 
surface  and  dis- 
closes, with  great- 
er certainty,  the 
probable  lurking 
places  of  the 
trout.  Under- 
water rocks, 
shelving  ledges,  unsuspected  shelters, 
beneath  banks  or  among  tangled  tree 
roots,  come  to  view.  Former  broad 
channels  and  extended  pools  are  con- 
tracted into  likely  holes,  where,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  trout  must 
lie,  and  this  should  favor  rather  than 
retard  the  efforts  of  the  careful  angler. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  in  this  re- 
stricted area  and  with  the  contour  of 
the  stream  bed  easily  observable,  the 
average  blind — if  hopeful — cast  will 
stand  a much  better  chance  of  placing 
the  fly  within  sight  and  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  fish  than  when  the  stream 
is  running  bank  full.  Under  these 
conditions  and  with  the  trout  “on  feed” 
or  “off”  the  fisherman  may  rest  as- 
sured that  his  fly  is,  at  least,  under 
observation,  and,  that  if  he  is  unable 
to  coax  a strike,  it  is  not  because  he 
is  working  over  barren  water. 

Low  water,  as  a rule,  means  clear 
water  and  Shy  and  critical  trout.  This 
is  the  season  when  the  mink,  water 
snake,  kingfisher  and  hawk  do  their 
most  effective  work  of  destruction  and 
no  wonder  the  trout  flee  for  shelter  or 
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hug  their  hiding  places  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  splash  or  shadow. 

The  low  water  fisherman  would  do 
well  to  keep  this  constantly  in  mind 
and  endeavor  to  school  himself  to  a 
minimum  of  action  and  a maximum  of 
accuracy. 

IN  the  tumbling  waters  of  early 
spring,  when  fishing  up  stream,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  sound — or  vi- 
bration— caused  by  the  clash  or  clatter 
of  hobnailed  shoes  on  rock  or  gravel 
carries  far  against  the  current,  but  the 
condition  is  different  when  the  stream 
slows  down  to  its  gentle,  summer  flow. 
Experiments  have  shown  that,  with  the 
ear  submerged,  the  sound  of  iron-shod 


feet  on  pebbles  may  be  observed  for 
half  a mile  in  the  quiet  flowing  water 
of  rivers,  and  this  should  be  warning 
enough  for  the  low  water  fisherman  to 
watch  his  step,  lest  some  unusual  vi- 
bration alarm  the  trout  in  the  water 
ahead  of  him. 

The  shape  and  placing  of  the  trout’s 
eye  gives  him  an  astonishingly  wide 
range  of  vision  and  the  only  place  from 
which  the  fisherman  can  work,  over 
low  and  clear  water,  is  almost  directly 
behind  the  fish.  Many  fishermen  often 
neglect  this  precaution  because  of  diffi- 
culties of  footing  or  because  the  safe 
position  necessitates  an  awkward  or 
back-hand  cast,  but  it  is  a point  well 
worth  observing,  except  when  the  water 
is  high  or  discolored. 

The  question  of  shadow  is  a serious 
one  and  often  requires  a good  deal  of 
thought  before  a cast  can  be  made 
with  any  real  hope  of  success.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  finest  of 
leaders,  on  a clear  surface,  will  throw 
a pencil-wide  mark  on  light  colored 
bottom,  two  feet  below,  the  necessity 
of  endeavoring  to  avoid  this  revealing 


phenomenon  will  be  appreciated.  Place 
your  fly  in  the  shadow  whenever  pos- 
sible and,  on  a bright  day,  select  your 
fishing  ground  with  an  eye  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  lay 
of  the  stream,  in  morning  and  after- 
noon. 

In  view  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
low  water  fishing  and  the  consequent 
nervousness  and  watchfulness  of  trout 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  well, 
not  only  to  observe  the  utmost  caution 
in  approaching  and  casting,  but,  to 
employ  the  lightest  tackle  consistent 
with  safety.  Try  your  lightest  line, 
even  though  you  concede  some  distance, 
and,  by  all  means,  use  a nine-foot  tap- 
ered leader. 

Except  during 
or  after  a rain, 
with  a consequent 
rise  and  discolor- 
ation of  the  wat- 
er, the  dry-fly 
will  be  the  form 
on  which  to  pin 
your  faith.  Un- 
der the  low 
water  conditions, 
outlined  above, 
the  wet  fly,  with 
its  i n e v i t able 
splash  and  drag, 
will  bring  you  lit- 
tle more  excite- 
ment than  the 
flash  of  a fright- 
ened fish  scurry- 
ing to  cover.  The 
dry-fly,  selected  to 
meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  mo- 
ment and  pre- 
sented skillfully,  without  drag  and  with 
as  little  hint  of  leader  as  possible,  offers 
an  infinitely  greater  chance  of  success. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a small 
fly  is  more  acceptable  to  the  discrimi- 
nating trout  during  the  hot  weather — 
low  water  period.  It  may  be  well  to 
have  with  you  some  No.  12’s,  but,  in 
the  long  run,  flies  tied  on  No.  14  hooks 
will  be  most  effective.  A No.  12  size 
fly,  dressed  on  a No.  14  hook,  has 
proved  to  be  a good  wrinkle  when  size, 
with  a minimum  of  weight  and  hook 
visibility,  has  seemed  desirable. 

THE  question  of  patterns  is  always 
open  to  controversy  and  every  ex- 
perienced fisherman  has  his  own  pet 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Trout  do  dis- 
criminate, at  times — especially,  when 
feeding  on  surface  insects — but  ex- 
perience and  observation  would  seem 
to  bear  out  the  contention  that,  in  the 
long  run,  accuracy  and  nicety  in  plac- 
ing the  fly  are  more  important  than 
form  and  color.  By  all  means,  carry 
with  you  a selection  of  standard  dry- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  371) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural'  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 


WIDGEON  DEAD 

n ORNELIUS  ACKERSON,  better  known  to  our 
readers  by  his  pen  name  of  Widgeon,  died  at 
his  home  in  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  on  June  23d, 

1921,  in  his 
sixty  - ninth 
year. 

His  passing 
has  left  a void 
that  will  b e 
hard  to  fill  as 
the  type  of 
gentleman 
sportsman  he 
so  truly  repre- 
sented is  get- 
t i n g a 1 1 t o o 
scarce  in  these 
days  of  forgot- 
ten virtue.  No 
spirit  was  so 
closely  attuned 
to  the  strong, 
vigorous  and 
refreshing  at- 
tributes  of 
sportsmanship 
or  so  richly  en- 
dowed with  the 
kindly  senti- 
ments of  fel- 
lowship and 
good  cheer. 

Inheriting  a deep  love  for  field  shooting  from  a 
father  who  had  always  found  his  keenest  recrea- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  who  in  his  eighty- 
third  year  shot  ducks  with  the  zest  and  accuracy 
of  his  son,  Widgeon  was  a life-long  devotee  of  the 
shotgun  and  was  equally  at  home  on  the  wide 
marshes  or  the  rolling  uplands  of  his  native  State. 


During  his  later  years  he  contributed  many  arti- 
cles to  Forest  and  Stream  and  the  charm  and 
ease  of  his  writing  have  earned  him  an  enviable 
place  among  the  bright  galaxy  of  famous  contrib- 
utors to  this  magazine,  whose  writings  have  done 
so  much  to  keep  alive  the  ethics  of  true  sportsman- 
ship and  clean  living. 

May  his  spirit  rest  in  the  land  where  it  is  always 
early  morning  and  the  silken  rustle  of  wildfowl 
wings  heralds  the  approach  of  a brighter  day. 


WRITE  TO  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN 

JIT  VERY  man  who  has  a home  and  family  to  pro- 
tect,  every  man  who  believes  in  training  his 
sons  in  the  ways  of  his  ancestors,  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  a hysterical  bill  that  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced into  Congress  and  passed  in  Committee, 
which,  stripped  of  its  verbage,  means  taking  the 
revolver  away  from  American  citizens. 

If  this  bill  is  allowed  to  become  a law,  and  it 
stands  a fair  chance  of  so  doing,  it  means  that  the 
old  home  line  of  defense  that  has  served  this  coun- 
try so  quietly  and  so  effectively  in  so  many  import- 
ant crises  is  to  be  disarmed. 

The  American  Republic  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  well  ordered  freedom.  It  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  individualism  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  it  has  commanded  the  world’s  admira- 
tion by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  it  has  estab- 
lished law  and  order  over  far-reaching  frontiers 
and  received  within  its  borders  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  aliens,  many  of  them  smarting  from  the  in- 
justices of  older  regimes  and  whose  ranks  are  per- 
meated with  virulent  agitators  recruiting  the 
armies  of  discontent  by  appealing  to  the  passion 
and  jealousy  of  men. 

If  there  is  order  and  safety  through  all  of  the 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  this  country,  if  bank 
robbing,  train  holdups,  horse  stealing  and  general 
brigandage  have  become  unprofitable  professions, 
it  is  not  because  the  frontiers  have  been  policed 
and  patroled  and  guarded  by  thousands  of  officers 
of  the  law,  but  rather  because  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  accustomed  to  the  possession  and  use  of  those 
two  typical  American  weapons,  the  rifle  and  the 
revolver  and  lawless  outbreaks  are  promptly  met 
by  a rapid  gathering  of  law  subscribing  Americans 
capable  of  handling  unusual  situations  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  ready  to  sup- 
port them  in  every  emergency. 

The  spread  of  commerce,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  the  invention  of  labor-saving  devices  have 
resulted  in  changes  in  our  economic  regime  that 
necessitates  changes  in  our  political  administra- 
tion. How  the  changes  are  to  be  effected  is  the 
most  vital  problem  confronting  our  people.  Shall 
they  be  made  without  disturbing  the  principles  on 
which  this  government  is  founded  or  shall  encour- 
agement and  credence  be  given  to  the  various  so- 
cialistic theories  of  foreign  birth,  many  of  them 
little  brothers  of  anarchy  opposed  on  every  side 
and  angle  to  the  principles  on  which  this  country 
rests  and  which  the  men  who  are  the  descendents 
of  those  who  created  this  nation  propose  to  have  it 
continue  to  rest.  Until  the  alien  hordes  that  are 
now  upon  our  shores  and  whose  ranks  are  being 
constantly  augmented,  have  a clearer  conception  of 
what  they  can  expect  from  this  country  and  what 
this  country  expects  from  them,  and  until  some- 
thing is  done  to  check  the  insidious  permeation  that 
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from  time  to  time  threatens  to  exert  a powerful  in- 
fluence unlawfully  in  our  political  affairs,  the 
American,  living  in  our  large  cities,  no  less  than  his 
brother  citizen  of  the  broad  spaces,  will  look  with 
disfavor  upon  any  move  by  Congress  to  take  from 
him,  or  prevent  his  obtaining,  those  weapons  which 
he  and  his  fathers  before  him  have  always  had  for 
the  protection  of  their  homes. 

In  every  stage  and  period  of  American  history, 
the  American  rifle  and  revolver  in  the  hands  of 
Americans  has  been  a recognized  implement  of  law 
and  any  abridgment  of  the  right  of  the  American 
citizen  at  this  time  is  a step  towards  the  placing  of 
the  home  and  the  family  at  the  mercy  of  the  blud- 
geon and  dirk.  Every  law-abiding  American 
should  place  this  question  squarely  before  his  rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  We  suggest  their  so  do- 
ing without  delay. 


MIGRATORY  FISH  CONSERVATION 
MOT  many  years  ago  we  had  a seemingly  inex- 
haustable  supply  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sal- 
mon, sturgeon,  striped  bass,  blue  fish,  white  fish 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  other  species,  together 
with  the  food  fish  needed  by  those  species.  Now, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Atlantic  salmon  and 
the  sturgeon  have  gone  and  all  others  have  greatly 
decreased  in  numbers  and  are  growing  fewer.  Un- 
less radical  action  to  preserve  our  fish  is  taken  in 
the  immediate  future,  this  country  will  find  itself 
facing  the  problem  of  trying  to  restore  a natural 
resource  of  vast  importance  which  has  already 
been  lost. 

Common  sense  and  a little  foresight  would  have 
continued  this  resource  for  all  time,  and  it  is  the 
American  people  throughout  the  entire  land  who 
must  demand  that  the  present  conditions  cease. 

At  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Game  Protective  Association,  a committee  was 
formed  to  be  known  as  the  Migratory  Fish  Conser- 
vation Committee. 

The  call  is  for  a Federal  fish  law  which  shall 
provide  equally  for  all  proper  liberty  for  present 
fishing  and  for  a rational  regard  for  the  fishing  of 
the  future. 

What  protection  Our  fish  have  had  in  the  past 
has  been  through  State  legislation.  This  has  proved 
wholly  inadequate,  for  the  selfish  present  interests 
of  commercial  fishermen  have  ruled  the  leg- 
islation of  many  States.  Too  often  the  com- 
mercial fisherman  is  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ent profit  of  this  day,  this  week,  this  month, 
and  this  year,  and  thinks  neither  of  the  public  nor 
of  the  more  or  less  remote  future.  Thus,  on  the 
one  side  of  this  issue  will  be  ranged  the  fish-con- 
suming public,  the  sportsmen,  and  the  commercial 
fisherman  whose  interest  is  not  wholly  for  imme- 
diate gain;  while,  on  the  other  side,  opposed  to 
this  movement,  will  surely  be  found  the  selfish  in- 
terests which  are  careless  of  the  public  and  care- 
less of  the  rights  of  the  fishermen  of  the  future. 

A certain  amount  of  money  is  needed  for  this 
campaign  of  publicity.  You  can  help  those  who 
are  giving  their  time  and  money  to  this  work  by  a 
contribution  sent  to  any  member  of  the  campaign 
committee,  or  to  its  treasurer,  Joseph  P.  Howe,  233 
Broadway,  New  York.  But  far  more  important 
than  money  is  the  giving  of  your  thought,  your  in- 
terest and  your  influence,  so  that  the  whole  people 
may  be  aroused  to  its  importance. 


NEW  COUNTRY  FOR  SPORTSMEN 
A MERICAN  sportsmen  are  forming  an  organiza- 
tion  which  will  make  accessible  to  the  public 
the  famous  Conejos  Lakes  region  of  the  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest,  Colorado,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  area  with  its  wonderful  scenic 
beauty,  its  primeval  forests,  its  trout  streams,  lies 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  near  the  New 
Mexico  line,  a day’s  journey  by  train  from  Denver. 
Many  square  miles  of  beautiful  forests  and  more 
than  100  lakes  are  included  in  its  boundaries.  Few 
places  are  more  richly  endowed  by  nature,  or  offer 
greater  recreational  advantages. 

The  new  association  plans  to  keep  the  tract  un- 
spoiled, but  will  erect  rustic  log  cabins  and  chalets 
to  accommodate  those  who  desire  a vacation  “off 
the  beaten  paths.”  The  plan  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  in  preserving  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  forest,  and  its  animal  life. 


FOREST  FIRES 

rT'HE  protection  of  the  forests  of  our  country 
* against  fire  and  indiscriminate  cutting  is  a 
matter  of  large  importance  to  every  sportsman  and 
lover  of  the  great  outdoors.  Without  forests  there 
would  be  no  hunting  or  fishing,  and  desolation 
would  mark  what  are  now  nature’s  beauty  spots. 

Fire  protection  is  the  solution  of  two-thirds  of 
the  problem,  and  in  this  is  to  be  found  a splendid 
opportunity  for  service  to  the  nation  by  every  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. 


MAINE  WOODS 

C1  OR  those  who  are  making  their  vacation  plans 
this  year  a book  entitled  “In  the  Maine  Woods,” 
issued  by  George  M.  Houghton,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Bangor  & Aroostock  Railroad,  is  of 
especial  interest.  It  contains  a large  map  in  col- 
ors, showing  all  the  camps,  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains and  points  of  interest,  and  gives  routes. 

Included  in  the  book  are  a score  or  more  short 
stories  on  hunting,  fishing,  conoeing,  mountain 
climbing  and  the  like,  written  by  men  and  women 
who  have  found  some  special  charm  in  the  great 
country  known  as  “The  Nation’s  Playground.” 


CLAY  BIRDS  AT  MONTE  CARLO 
IT  is  rumored  that  pigeon  shooting  is  to  be  abol- 
1 ished  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  that  the  directors  have 
decided  to  install  a complete  equipment  of  Amer- 
ican clay  bird  traps  on  the  grounds  that  were  for- 
merly used  for  live  bird  matches. 

There  was  a time  when  the  outcome  of  the 
matches  that  were  held  on  this  picturesque  promin- 
tory  were  of  considerable  interest  to  American 
sportsmen,  but  that  was  before  the  clay  saucer 
came  into  its  own  and  the  sport  alluring  became  a 
national  pastime. 


GAME  BIRD  NESTS 

yXT  E have  received  this  season  an  unusual  num- 
v ber  of  reports  of  game  birds,  quail,  partridge 
and  prairie  chickens  nesting  in  exposed  positions 
within  settled  communities  or  close  to  roads  and 
paths  that  are  used  by  pedestrians  and  automo- 
biles. Is  it  because  they  have  found  that  human 
beings  are  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  enemies? 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A BIRD  DOG 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  PUPPIES  ;AND  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  COMPLETELY  SECURING  THEIR  LOVE  AND  CONFIDENCE 

By  SHADOW 


IN  a preceding  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  selecting  and  training 
a bird  dog  puppy  and  devel- 
oping those  remarkable  instincts 
which  make  them  such  invaluable 
assistants  to  the  gun,  attention 
was  directed  to  the  desirability  of 
making  your  se- 
lection from  a 
family  of  well 
proven  excellency 
in  the  field.  By 
this  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that 
they  should  be  of 
field  trial  winners 
or  even  from 
such  a family.  In 
fact,  quite  to  the 
c o n t r a ry.  The 
best  natured  bird 
dogs  we  have 
ever  seen,  meas- 
ured by  that  bird 
sense,  keenness  of 
nose,  judgment, 
sense  of  location 
and  natural  hunt- 
ing qualities 
which  appeal  to 
the  every  day 
sportsmen  were 
from  ancestry 
which  had  never 
seen  a field  trial 
and  were  only  re- 
motely related  to 
field  trial  per- 
formers. It  may 
also  be  truly 
stated  that  the 
natural  hunting 
and  bird-finding 
ins  tincts  of  a 
family  of  setters 
and  pointers  will 
not  be  lost  or  ob- 
literated by  a 
generation  or  two 
of  disuse  in  the 
hunting  field. 

Neverthe  less, 
there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact 
that  the  more 
close-up  ancestors 
of  the  w e 1 1- 
trained,  sturdy, 
hard  working, 
bird  wise  type  a 
puppy  possesses, 
the  greater  will  be  the  assurance  of 
developing,  as  the  result  of  your  time 
and  patience,  a worth-while  compan- 
ion of  the  fields  and  woodlands  who  will 
read  your  every  wish  during  the  glo- 
rious days  of  autumn. 

Having  made  your  selection  of  a 
puppy  nothing  more  should  be  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  training  until 


you  have  completely  won  his  heart  and 
taught  him  to  place  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  you.  At  this  tender  age  his 
mind  is  easily  impressed,  and  will  long 
retain  the  ideas  then  formed;  and  it 
will  take  but  a few  days  to  teach  him 
to  love  you  with  all  his  heart.  If  pos- 


sible, give  him  a good  roomy  pen  on 
the  ground,  with  a warm,  well-sheltered 
house  or  box  in  which  to  lie.  Do  not 
forget  that  he  will  be  very  lonesome 
for  a few  days,  and  therefore  glad  to 
see  you  often;  and  you  cannot  better 
employ  your  time  than  to  pay  him  a visit 
every  half  hour  for  the  first  day  or  two. 
Always,  when  you  go  to  see  him,  have 


a bit  of  something  for  him  to  eat  that 
he  will  relish.  As  you  approach  the 
pen  you  should  invariably  blow  upon 
your  whistle  the  note  that  you  intend 
to  use  to  call  him  in — a long  note  for  this 
purpose,  beginning  loud  and  gradually 
dying  away.  This,  with  a short,  sharp 
note  to  attract 
attention  is  all 
the  signals  neces- 
sary; the  last  not 
until  his  educa- 
t i o n is  further 
advanced.  By  as- 
sociating this 
long  note  with 
something  good 
to  eat  it  will  soon 
become  fixed  in 
his  mind  that 
when  he  hears  it 
he  must  run  to 
you  as  fast  as  he 
can. 

IT  takes  no 
more  time  to 
teach  two 
puppies  than  it 
does  to  teach  one, 
as  they  will  learn 
from  each  other; 
and  if  one  is  in- 
clined to  be  dila- 
tory withhold  his 
reward,  and  he, 
seeing  the  other 
one  enjoying  his 
customary  allow- 
ance while  he  is 
himself  deprived 
of  his  share,  at 
once  compre- 
hends the  true 
reason,  and  will 
be  on  hand  the 
next  time. 

Do  not  fail  to 
abundantly  ca- 
ress him  and 
speak  kindly 
words,  and  never, 
under  any  cir- 
c u m s tances,  no 
matter  what  the 
provocation,  al- 
low yourself  to 
scold  or  strike 
him,  as  this  is  en- 
tirely at  variance 
with  our  system, 
and  is  sure  to  result  in  the  defeat  of 
our  plans.  Should  he  jump  upon  you 
with  his  dirty  feet,  or  tear  your  clothes 
with  his  sharp  teeth,  do  not  get  angry 
and  cuff  him,  but  gently  yet  firmly 
place  him  upon  the  ground  or  unclasp 
his  jaws  from  your  garments,  consol- 
ing yourself  with  the  thought  that  in 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  364) 
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TONGUE  OF  ANT-EATING  BIRD 

HAVE  you  ever  noticed  a flicker  eat 
ants.  One  morning  last  summer 
I happened  upon  a young  flicker, 
or  golden-winged  woodpecker,  to  give 
him  a more  descriptive  name,  clinging 
to  the  trunk  of  an  elm  tree.  He  had 
not  been  out  of  the  nest  very  long,  and 
was  just  learning  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. Though  frightened  at  my  ap- 
proach he  was  even  more  afraid  to  loose 
his  grip  on  the  tree  and  to  attempt 
flight.  Holding  himself  motionless,  he 
watched  me  with  his  bright  eye.  To 
reassure  him  I stood  perfectly  still. 

After  a minute  or  more  of  immo- 
bility on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  he 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  I did 
not  intend  to  harm  him.  He  moved  his 
head  a little,  thrust  out  his  tongue,  and 
licked  the  elm  bark.  Looking  to  see 
what  he  was  eating  I noticed  a num- 
ber of  tiny  ants  running  up  and  down 
the  tree  trunk.  On  these  ants  the 
woodpecker  was  feeding.  As  he  clung 
to  the  tree  with  his  widely  spreading 
claws,  and  propped  by  his  stiff  tail, 
he  was  just  about  on  a level  with  my 
head  and  not 
more  than  two 
feet  from  my 
eyes.  So  I had 
a good  chance  to 
watch  his  man- 
ner of  catching 
his  breakfast. 

He  ran  out  his 
long  tongue, 
stretching  it  more 
than  two  inches, 

I estimated,  be- 
yond the  tip  of  his 
bill.  A queer 
tongue  it  was, 
round  and  soft 
and  a good  deal 
like  an  angleworm 
in  a p p e a ranee, 
but  pointed  at  the 
tip  and  barbed 
with  short  hairs. 

He  darted  it  out 
and  drew  it  back 
as  if  it  were  a 
spear,  but  I saw 
at  once  that  he 
was  not  really 
spearing  the  ants, 
but  licking  them 
up.  The  flicker’s 
worm-like  tongue 
is  covered  with  a sticky  secre- 
tion, and  this,  rather  than  the  hair-like 
barbs,  holds  the  little  ants  fast.  Some 
woodpeckers  do  actually  spear  their 
food,  excavating  holes  in  tree  trunks, 
thrusting  in  their  long,  barbed  tongues 
and  impaling  the  grubs  and  eggs  of 
tree-boring  insects.  The  little  black 
and  white  downy  and  his  big  cousin. 


the  hairy  woodpecker,  work  in  that 
manner.  But  the  young  flicker’s  tongue 
was  not  very  strongly  barbed,  and  he 
evidently  depended  on  the  sticky  sa- 
liva that  covered  it  to  secure  and  hold 
his  prey. 

For  several  minutes  I watched  him 
at  his  hunting.  He  grew  used  to  my 
presence  and  changed  his  position  a 
little  now  and  then,  searching  with 
his  bright  eyes  for  the  ants,  and  hitch- 
ing an  inch  or  two  up  or  down  or  to 
one  side  to  reach  them,  while  he  darted 
out  and  swiftly  drew  in  that  wonder- 
ful long  tongue.  Where  in  the  world 
did  he  keep  it  when  his  bill  was  closed, 
I wonder.  Only  a student  of  bird  an- 
atomy can  answer  that  question  exactly. 
Of  course,  the  long  tongue  is  very 
flexible,  and,  somewhere  within  the 
golden  wing’s  bill  and  skull  the  slender, 
delicate,  bony  rods  with  their  sheaths 
of  elastic  muscle  and  skin,  coiled  or 
curved  to  take  up  the  least  possible 
space,  find  a secure  hiding  place.  We 
can  rest  assured  that  they  are  well  pro- 
tected, for  a disabled  tongue  might  eas- 
ily mean  starvation  to  a woodpecker. 

Of  course  you  have  noticed  flickers 


hitching  up  and  down  tree  trunks  or 
moving  clumsily  over  the  ground  dig- 
ging their  long  bills  down  into  ant 
hills.  You  know  that  ants  furnish  a 
large  part  of  their  food,  though  they 
are  supposed  to  eat  other  insects  and 
worms  as  well.  But  if  you  have  never 
had  a chance  to  watch  closely  the  way 
they  secure  their  prey,  you  cannot  rea- 


lize what  truly  marvelous  instruments 
or  weapons  their  tongues  are.  Don't 
fail  to  watch  a flicker,  or  any  other 
variety  of  woodpecker  hunting,  the  first 
time  you  have  an  opportunity,  and  get 
a good  look  at  his  tongue  if  you  can. 
To  see  it  and  observe  the  way  the  bird 
uses  it  is  well  worth  a little  trouble 
and  patience. 

E.  C.  Brill. 


LONG  ISLAND  KILDEER  AGAIN 

I NOTICED  in  the  article  on  kildeer 
by  J.  T.  Nichols,  March  issue,  that 
he  states  that  kildeer  nest  on  Hemp- 
stead reservoir.  This  I do  not  believe 
to  be  so,  as  during  the  last  six  years, 
during  which  I fished  in  Hempstead 
reservoir  and  ponds  below  every  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  and  two  or  three 
evenings  a week  after  work,  from  the 
first  of  April  until  the  opening  of  the 
snipe  season,  I have  yet  to  see  a kildeer 
there  during  the  nesting  season,  al- 
though I have  often  noticed  them  in 
March  and  on  the  fall  flight. 

As  regards  kildeer  wintering  here, 
during  the  winter  of  1918-1919,  while 
trap  ping  on  a 
brook  flowing 
through  the  farm- 
land near  Valley 
Stream  a kildeer 
lived  along  this 
brook  and  adja- 
cent turnip  fields 
from  the  opening 
of  the  trapping 
season,  November 
10,  at  that  time, 
when  I first  saw 
him,  until  late  in 
March,  when  he 
disappeared. 

On  a farm  at 
the  edge  of  the 
meadows  below 
East  New  York 
last  August  I saw 
many  kildeer  on 
the  farmland 
feeding  with 
small  flocks  of 
r i n g n e cks  and 
frost  snipe. 

The  last  snipe 
season  on  Long 
Island  was  fairly 
good,  especially 
the  first  day, 
when  two  com- 
panions and  I shot  the  limit  on  yellow- 
legs  in  two  hours’  shooting. 

Plover  were  scarce  as  usual;  the  only 
ones  I saw  were  a blacl^-belly,  killed  at 
Seaford  by  a friend,  in  September,  and 
one  I found  dead  at  Long  Beach. 

Rabbits  on  Long  Island  this  past  sea- 
son were  decidedly  scarce  and  gunners 
l CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  379) 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

A Killdeer  Plover  sitting  on  her  nest 
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FOR  SHADING  CAMERA  LENS 

ALMOST  every  hunter  and  fisher- 
man is  a nature  lover  as  well 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a 
camera  enthusiast.  And  how  often 
has  he  taken  a picture  of  his  favorite 
fishing  spot  and  failed  to  obtain  a good 
picture  simply  because  conditions 
necessitated  photographing  against  the 
sun,  the  resultant  glare  ruining  the 
picture.  Shading  the  lens  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  with  a hat  would 
remedy  the  difficulty,  but  under  these 
conditions  he  generally  has  use  for 
both  hands. 

A little  shade  that  may  be  slipped 
over  the  camera  lens  when  photograph- 
ing against  the  sun  will  prevent  trou- 
ble from  glare.  Such  a shade  can  eas- 
ily be  made  by  cutting  and  bending  a 
piece  of  light  tin  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  The  dimension  “A”  will  vary 
for  different  sizes  of  lenses.  It  should 
be  1/16"  less  than  the  circumference 
of  the  lens  for  which  the  shade  is  to 
be  used.  This  will  insure  a firm  grip 
of  the  clamp  when  it  is  slipped  over 
the  lens  mounting. 

In  order  to  prevent  reflection  into 


the  lens,  the  lower  surface  of  the  shade 
should  be  painted  black. 

The  angle  at  which  the  shade  is 
bent  upward  may  be  varied  as  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary.  By  straight- 
ening this  bend  the  shade  may  be  car- 
ried inside  the  folding  camera. 

H.  H.  Schneckloth,  Nebraska. 


YOUR  CANOE  PACK 

YOUR  canoe  pack  should  be  light 
and  condensed.  It  must  consist 
of  only  those  articles  that  are  ab- 
solutely eese®tial;  and  they  should  oc- 
cupy the  smallest  amount  of  room — 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


all  to  fit  snugly  together  and  not  allow 
one  square  inch  of  un-used  space.  To 
do  this  is  an  art;  it  requires  a prac- 
tical mind,  tact,  and  mostly  experi- 
ence. But  a few  hints  to  the  beginner 
will  not  go  amiss;  it  may  enhance  his 
pleasures. 

A water  proof  duffle  bag,  a small 
tin  box  and  a jug  are  fully  sufficient  to 
hold  your  supplies.  In  your  duffle  bag 
will  be  the  tent,  your  wearing  apparel, 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  the  first  aid  kit 


and  articles  under  these  heads.  The 
tin  box  will  carry  and  preserve  all 
grub  and  the  jug  is  to  contain  water. 

The  duffle  bag  ought  to  be  stout.  In 
the  bottom  should  be  placed  the  flat 
sack  holding  the  eating  and  cooking 
utensils.  On  the  top  of  the  sack  ought 
to  be  set  your  broiler.  The  latter  may 
be  stuffed  inside  and  out  with  dish 
cloths,  twine,  nails  and  any  small  mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

Next  comes  the  tent.  Press  it  firmly 
down  and  slide  along  the  sides  the  fry- 
ing pan,  the  axe  or  any  long  thing. 
Over  this  lay  your  extra  wearing 
“duds”  folded  and  wrapped  in  a neat 
bundle.  It  may  be  wise  to  state  here 
that  the  only  extras  should  be:  socks, 
handkerchiefs  and  a shirt.  Then  the 
first  aid  kit,  the  flash  light  and  one  or 
two  articles.  The  bag  now  is  filled  and 
is  in  compact  form.  Tie  a firm  square 


knot  at  the  top  and  place  it  in  the  bow 
of  the  canoe. 

As  to  the  grub  tin,  I realize  I am 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  for 
tastes  and  stomachs  differ.  I can  only 
say,  “Bring  mostly  canned  goods.” 
Remember  that  beans  go  nicely;  that 
coffee,  milk,  sugar,  and  bread  go 
quickly;  and  that  meats  spoil.  Al- 
ways, when  planning  the  grub  tin,  add 
one  or  two  extras.  Keep  in  mind  that 
stomachs  are  larger  than  eyes.  Pack 
your  tin  as  snugly  as  you  did  the 
duffle  bag;  shut  tightly,  and  when  not 
in  use,  keep  it  so.  Place  the  grub  tin 
in  the  stern — and  cover  it. 

As  to  the  jug;  never  allow  the  water 
to  get  stale.  Always  keep  the  con- 
tainer full,  using  water  that  you  know 
is  absolutely  pure.  Cork  the  jug  and 
place  it  under  the  front  deck. 

The  most  practical  dress  for  such 
an  occasion  is:  A slouch  hat,  a woolen 
shirt  with  two  pockets,  khaki  trous- 
ers with  five  pockets,  a belt  with  hooks 
attached,  woolen  socks,  and  mocca- 
sins. You  may  wonder  what  these 
have  to  do  with  your  pack.  Just  this: 
in  the  pockets  of  the  shirt  many  break- 
able and  handy  articles  can  be  car- 
ried; such  as  a military  mirror,  money, 
tobacco  or  any  article  you  think  best 
to  place  there.  In  your  trouser  pock- 
ets may  be  carried  other  articles,  but 
be  cautioned,  if  you  are  to  paddle, 
kneeling,  the  action  will  work  articles 
out  of  your  hip  pockets,  and  they 
will  go  overboard.  Hooks  can  be  pur- 
chased to  string  on  your  belt;  on  them 
may  be  hung  all  things  that  have  a 
small  handle;  as  the  handy  scout 
knife,  a cup,  compass,  twine,  and'  many 
more  you  will  think  of  when  the  time 
arrives.  An  axe  and  a hunting  knife 
can  be  fastened  on  the  belt. 

Your  blanket  must  be  in  the  center 
of  the  canoe,  so  that  you  may  kneel 
on  it.  Of  course,  your  gun  will  be 
along  side  you.  Don’t  cramp  the  cen- 
ter with  too  much  luggage,  or  pad- 
dling will  be  hindered.  The  light 
should  be  made  firm  against  the  rear 
deck.  Under  the  deck  is  a fine  place 
to  keep  some  of  the  outfit. 

The  whole  trick  of  packing  is  to 
have  every  nook  and  comer  filled.  Each 
article  will  eventually  find  its  place, 
and  you  will  ponder  at  the  myriad  of 
things  your  pack  can  carry.  In  your 
pockets,  on  your  belt,  in  the  broiler, 
between  folds  of  the  tent  and  the  folds 
of  your  blanket,  in  the  sweater  pock 
ets,  under  the  decks,  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  camp  luggage  may  be 
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stored.  But  do  not  place  things  hit 
and  miss — otherwise  it  shall  be  like 
seeking  a needle  in  a hay  stack  when 
you  go  to  find  them. 

Now  the  water  jug  is  under  the 
front  deck;  next  is  the  duffle  bag;  in 
the  center  are  your  blanket  and  your 
gun;  in  the  stern  is  your  covered  grub 
tin;  tied  fast  to  the  rear  deck  is  the 
light,  and  under  the  stern  deck,  per- 
chance, is  an  extra  pan  or  so.  The 
canoe  is  ready;  step  in;  kneel  on  the 
blanket;  get  in  position,  and  push  off. 

Elmer  Wheeler,  New  York. 


AN  IMPROVED  GRUB  PACK 

EVERY  camper  has  experienced  the 
annoyance  of  having  to  unstrap 
and  re-strap  the  pair  of  duffle 
bags . containing  the  smaller  food  bag, 
particularly  for  a hurried  meal  when 


traveling,  and  as  I have  solved  the 
problem,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I 
think  the  result  may  prove  of  interest 
to  the  brothers  of  the  trail. 

Two  ordinary  duffle  bags  are  used, 
but  in  place  of  the  regulation  pack 
harness,  four  short  trunk  straps  of 
webbing  are  purchased.  Numbers  1 
and  2 are  first  sewed  across  the  bot- 
tom of  each  bag,  as  shown  in  sketch, 
with  buckles  extending  about  four 
inches,  then  brought  up  and  around  to 
front  of  bags  to  be  connected  by  a 
collar  made  from  two  thicknesses  of 
10  ounce  waterproof  canvas  well 
stitched.  Strap  number  3 is  sewed 
around  both  bags  where  back  of  col- 
lar joins  them,  and  to  collar,  and  num- 
ber 4 near  bottom.  All  must  be  sewed 
both  edges  by  hand  with  sail  thread. 
An  added  tump  line,  made  from  a piece 
of  strap,  will  materially  assist  in  car- 
rying. 


The  advantages  of  this  is  that  the 
usual  three  parts  being  permanently 
fastened  together,  one  needs  only 
slightly  loosen  the  surrounding  straps 
to  remove  contents  of  bags,  the  pack 
will  readily  stand  up,  and  no  amount 
of  wetting  will  harden  the  webbing  as 
is  the  case  where  a leather  harness  is 
used. 

J.  S.  Bird,  New  York. 


A RELIABLE  FISH  BAIT 

FOR  fishing  in  swift  running  water 
take  wheat  dough  and  mix  with 
sugar  until  the  dough  is  thoroughly 
sweetened,  then  add  some  cotton. 
Work  the  flower  until  it  becomes  rather 
thick  and  stiff.  The  cotton  is  added 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  dough 
to  hang  on  the  hook  better,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  when  lake  fishing. 

R.  V.  Davis,  Tenn. 


TO  KEEP  YOUR  TENT  WARM 

DIG  a pit  eighteen  inches  or  so  in 
depth  and  a little  larger  around 
than  an  ordinary  water  bucket. 
Heat  rocks  in  your  camp  fire  as  hot  as 
you  can  make  them  and  enough  of  them 
to  fill  the  pit;  also  have  enough  more 
to  fill  your  galvanized  iron  camp 
bucket.  Fill  the  pit  and  your  bucket 
with  these  rocks,  turn  your  bucket  up- 
side down  on  top  of  the  pit  full  of  rocks 
and  bank  earth  around  the  lower  edge 
of  it  and  you  will  find  that  you  have 
a smokeless  radiator  inside  of  your 
tent  that  will  keep  your  tent  warm  for 
hours  without  the  danger  of  burning 
anything  that  comes  in  contact  with 
the  bucket. 

Ross  Merrick. 


AN  EASY  CHAIR  FOR  THE  HOME 
CAMP 

THE  following  is  a description  of 
an  easy  chair  which  I have  used 
with  much  satisfaction  in  the 
home  camp.  It  has  three  big  advan- 
tages: first,  it  is  comfortable,  which  to 
my  mind  is  very  important;  second,  it 
is  easy  to  make  and,  third,  it  costs 
very  little.  The  frame-work  consists 
of  four  round  poles  (1"  dia.),  and 
makes  a frame  three  feet  long  by  two 
feet  wide.  It  is  fastened  at  the  corner 
by  two  and  a half  inch  bolts.  Over 
this  frame  a piece  of  heavy  fish  net- 
ting, preferably  unused,  is  stretched. 
The  free  ends  of  the  net,  at  the  sides, 
are  wrapped  around  the  pole  and  tied 


firmly.  The  netting  should  be  stretched 
tight  as  it  soon  stretches  enough  to 
make  a comfortable  seat. 

To  the  lower  edge  of  the  seat  a 
smooth  board  six  inches  wide  and 
twenty-two  inches  long  is  fastened,  by 
two  galvanized  iron  clasps  about  an 
inch  in  width  and  fastened  by  short 
screws.  The  clasps  are  placed  around 
the  frame  so  the  bottom  board  will 
swing  easily  on  the  round  bar;  as 
shown  in  diagram.  When  not  in  use 
the  board  hangs  down  and  when  used  is 
readily  turned  so  it  rests  on  the  rod 
and  makes  a comfortable  seat. 

A piece  of  one-quarter  inch  manila 
rope  is  attached  to  each  corner  of  the 
frame  and  run  through  a ring  in  the 
ceiling  and  then  down;  and  fastened 
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An  easily  made  camp  chair 


to  a peg  the  same  as  is  used  on  tent 
guy  ropes  for  taking  up  the  slack.  By 
this  means  the  chair  is  easily  adjusted 
to  the  required  height  and  angle.  The 
ring  at  the  top  is  fastened  to  a heavy 
screw  hook  in  the  ceiling. 

It  requires  an  hour  or  less  to  make 
one  of  these  seats  with  a total  expense 
of  two  or  three  dollars.  They  are  eas- 
ily taken  down  or  put  up  and  give  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  in  camp.  By 
placing  a peg  in  a nearby  wall,  it  can 
easily  be  hung  up,  out  of  the  way, 
when  not  in  use. 


An  Oldtimer. 
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TRAP 

SHOOTING 

HINTS 


PRACTICAL  ADVICE  TO  THE  BEGINNER 
AND  SOME  SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  GAME 

By  JACK  FANNING 


Jack  Fanning  coaching  a novice 


HE  author  of  this  “introduc- 
tion to  trap-shooting”  is  Amer- 
ica’s premiere  shotgun  shooting 
coach  and  gun-fitter.  He  made  the 
world’s  long  run  record  on  clay  tar- 
gets, made  at  the  N.  Y.  State  shoot 
at  Utica  in  June,  1900,  and  the 
Madison  Square  Roof  record,  made 
in  March,  1900,  of  75  straight,  with- 
out stopping  to  rest  and  shooting 
alone. 

At  Way  cross,  Ga.,  in  1901  he 
scored  96  at  50  double  targets  and 
has  made  other  remarkable  scores, 
including  one  of  99  out  of  a pos- 
sible 100  live  birds — the  last  bird 
dropped  dead  just  over  the  bound- 
ary line — in  a match  for  a purse 
of  $500  against  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith  of 
St.  Lords,  Mo.,  November  29,  1897. 
—[Editors.] 


ALTHOUGH  the  sport  of  trapshoot- 
ing has  had  many  adherents  from 
the  days  when  glass  balls  were 
used  as  targets  in  place  of  the  modern 
clay  disks,  it  is  not  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  game  alone  that  its  chief  value  as 
a pastime  lies.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
appeal  is  born  of  a desire  on  the  part 
of  the  sportsman  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  wing  shooting.  As  a means 
of  preparation  for  work  in  the  field  it 
is  pre-eminently  the  best  form  of  prac- 
tice. 

Not  only  does  the  shooter  obtain  the 
most  practical  knowledge  of  how  to 
handle  a shotgun — the  fit  and  method 
of  using  the  implement  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage— but  he  perfects  himself  in  the 
essential  fundamental  of  field  shooting 
— the  ab'lity  to  bring  his  gun  to  bear 
on  a moving  object  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  commensurate  with  accuracy. 
As  a means  for  speeding  up  the  shooter 
in  the  delivery  of  his  shot  it  has  no 
equal.  Many  are  anxious  to  join  this 
growing  army  of  trapshooters,  but  lack 
a knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  game  and  so  do  not  make  the  quick 
progress  they  expect. 


THE  first  step  on  the  part  of  the 
beginner  is  to  procure  a gun,  full 
choke  bore  preferred,  that  is,  a 
gun  that  will  put  about  290  to  305 
No.  7%  chilled  shot  in  a 30"  circle  on 
paper  at  40  yards  from  muzzle  of  gun. 
Do  not  have  too  long  or  too  short  a 
stock.  This  can  be  determined  in  a 
general  way  by  grasping  the  gun  by  the 
grip  and  with  the  forefinger  on  the 
trigger  (the  front  trigger  if  a double 
gun  is  used),  place  the  butt  of  the 
gun  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm  and 
raise  the  gun  to  an  upright  position. 
If  the  first  joint  of  the  trigger  finger 
presses  fairly  free  on  the  trigger  it 
may  be  said  that  the  gun  is  approxi- 
mately the  right  length  or  nearly  so 
in  most  cases.  Sometimes  the  physical 
build  of  the  person  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  the  stock  longer  or  shorter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  that  will  be 
determined  after  placing  the  gun  to 
the  shoulder  in  shooting  position.  The 
stock  should  not  have  too  much  of  a 
drop,  as  the  target,  on  leaving  the 
trap,  travels  upward  in  its  flight  and 
if  shot  at  quickly  there  is  a tendency 
to  undershoot  it.  In  other  words,  by 
the  time  the  charge  of  shot  reaches  the 
place  where  the  target  appeared  when 
the  trigger  was  pulled  it  would  pass 
under  it  and  of  course  a miss  would 
be  the  result. 

THE  next  step  is  to  stand  in  posi- 
tion facing  the  trap  so  that  the 
body  is  in  about  a three-quarter 
souare  to  the  trap  posture  (not  exactly 
square) , then  have  left  food  turned  in  at 
about  three-quarter  square  with  the  trap 
and  the  right  foot  back  from  the  left  at 
about  the  same  angle  as  the  left,  but 
not  too  close  to  the  left  foot.  Have 
both  feet  resting  firmly  on  the  ground, 
but  most  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
should  rest  on  the  left  foot,  and  the 
body  slightly  pitched  forward  with  the 
left  knee  bent  a little.  This  is  to  al- 
low a free  and  easy  swinging  motion 
of  the  body  from  the  waist  line  and 
also  to  avoid  being  thrown  out  of  bal- 
ance when  the  gun  is  fired.  It  also 
helps  in  taking  up  the  recoil  of  the 
discharge  of  the  gun  by  having  it 


equally  distributed  over  the  body  from 
the  waist  line  up. 

When  in  position  to  shoot,  the  gun 
should  be  grasped  firmly  with  the  right 
hand,  with  the  index  or  forefinger  rest- 
ing lightly  on  the  trigger,  and  the  left 
arm  extended  slightly  bent  and  holding 
the  gun  not  too  tightly.  The  gun  stock 
should  be  placed  well  inside  the  shoul- 
der joint  and  not  out  on  the  arm.  The 
right  elbow  should  be  kept  at  an  an- 
gle inclined  towards  the  body;  not  at 
right  angle  from  the  shoulder  as  in 
shooting  a rifle. 

THE  beginner  is  now  at  the  firing 
line  with  the  gun  loaded  and  held 
in  the  manner  described.  The 
cheek  should  rest  firmly  on  the  gun 
stock  and  both  eyes  open,  preferably, 
or  left  eye  closed  if  novice  has  been 
rifle  shooting  before  taking  up  shotgun 
shooting  at  the  traps.  Sight  down  or 
along  the  top  of  the  barrel  if  a single 
gun  and  down  or  along  the  center  of 
rib  of  double  gun.  The  gun  should  be 
elevated  so  that  the  muzzle  or  end  of 
barrel  or  barrels  is  on  a line  or  a lit- 
tle above  the  topmost  edge  of  center 
of  traphouse.  The  targets  to  be  thrown 
for  the  beginner  should  be  straight 
away  from  the  traps  as  they  are  the 
easiest  to  begin  on,  and  there  is  no 
calculation  to  be  made  except  as  to 
elevation,  which  is  a very  important 
factor  in  trapshooting.  The  novice 
must  learn  not  to  shoot  too  high  or  too 
low  and  the  only  way  to  learn  this  is 
to  shoot  at  straight-away  targets  until 
elevation  is  learned  and  until  the 
shooter  eventually  knows  that  he  aimed 
too  high  or  too  low.  Until  he  learns 
this  he  is  only  guessing  where  he 
aimed  and  cannot  hope  to  progress.  At 
first  the  targets  should  not  be  thrown 
too  swiftly;  about  40  to  45  yards  is 
far  enough.  Never  allow  the  beginner 
to  shoot  very  heavy  loads;  294  to  3 drs. 
with  1 and  % oz.  7%  chilled  shot,  if 
procurable,  is  enough,  as  heavily  loaded 
shells  are  apt  to  cause  bruising  and 
make  the  beginner  afraid  of  the  gun, 
and  naturally  divert  his  attention  from 
endeavoring  to  point  correctly. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  374) 
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PROGRESS  AND  THE  SHOTGUN 

A CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  THAT  HAVE  KEPT  THE  SHOTGUN  FROM 
ATTAINING  THE  FULL  DEVELOPEMENT  ACCORDED  THE  MODERN  RIFLE 


IT  is  not  infrequently  asked:  why,  in 
the  march  of  progress  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  shotgun  have  not  kept 
pace  with  those  of  the  rifle? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  point  of 
rapidity  of  fire,  convenience,  and  me- 
chanical excellence  generally,  the  shot- 
gun is  in  no  feature  behind  the  rifle; 
its  shooting  powers  have  not,  however, 
kept  pace  with  other  developments,  and 
the  cause  may  well  become  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration. 

With  the  advent  of  breechloading, 
conical  projectiles,  and  smokeless  pro- 
pellants the  rifle  broke  right  away  from 
tradition,  and  every  change  essential 
to  the  realization  of  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  smokeless  powders  or  any  other 
collateral  development  which  prom- 
ised improvement  has  been  made  with 
almost  total  disregard  for  the  past. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  shot- 
gun. Its  chamber  and  other  internal 
dimensions  are  still  those  designed  for 
black  gunpowder,  and  the  first  paper 
cartridge  that  rendered  breechloading 
a practical  possibility.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  though  35  years  have 
elapsed  since  smokeless  shotgun  powd- 
ers first  demonstrated  practical  possi- 
bility, and  though  these  have  in  the 
meantime  relegated  black  gunpowder 
almost  to  a memory,  so  rigid  is  ad- 
herance  to  blackpowder  gun  dimen- 
sions that  not  only  has  no  alteration 
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been  made  in  the  gun  to  accommodate 
smokeless  powders,  but  smokeless 
powder  itself  is  still  perforce  made  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  gun;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  still  bulked  to  fill  space 
in  a chamber  and  cartridge  designed 
for  another  powder. 

One  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
this  has  retarded  the  development  both 
of  the  gun  and  the  powder,  besides  in- 
volving untold  waste  of  wads  and  the 
material  with  which  these  powders 
are  bulked,  which  add  unnecessarily  to 
recoil,  and  for  which  there  should  no 
longer  exist  any  justification. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  its  thickness 
and  the  ease  with  which  space  fill- 
ers can  be  accommodated  that  the  old 
paper  shell  is  still  with  us,  but  hav- 
ing regard  to  its  fragility,  bulk  and 
other  shortcomings  it  should  long 
since  have  disappeared  in  favor  of 
brass  or  other  waterproof  metal.  More- 
over, it  would  have  done  so  but  for 
this  reluctance  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations  to  the  gun  chamber  to  ac- 
commodate a thinner  shell. 

THE  range  and  striking  energy  of 
pellets,  being  the  product  of  their 
weight  and  velocity,  cannot  be  ma- 
terially enhanced.  A trifle  has  been 
accomplished  by  chokeboring,  but  so 
long  as  easily  deformable  lead  is  the 
only  material  available,  and  no  better 


means  of  directing  a multiplicity  of 
projectiles  more  or  less  simultaneously 
than  the  present  barrel  is  forthcom- 
ing, there  is  little  hope  of  increasing 
velocity,  and  without  this,  range  and 
striking  energy  must  remain  as  they 
are. 

Hitting  and  killing  qualities,  how- 
ever, are  not  alone  the  product  of 
range  and  energy  but  depend  quite  as 
much  upon  the  distribution  of  the  pel- 
lets laterally,  and  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  pattern,  the  equivalent  of  accuracy 
in  a rifle,  that  improvement  may  be 
looked  for  if  the  ballistician  is  given 
a free  hand  to  modernize  the  gun; 
moreover  such  freedom  would  also  en- 
able other  beneficial  developments  in 
both  cartridge  and  gun. 

Our  control  of  pattern  is  still  very 
imperfect,  the  best  we  can  do  towards 
keeping  our  pellets  close  enough  to- 
gether to  ensure  a sufficient  numbr 
hitting  a bird  of  average  size  at  the 
limit  of  the  distance  where  they  re- 
tain energy  enough  to  penetrate  leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

A heavily  choked  gun,  shooting  a 
charge  of  300  pellets,  will  cluster  30% 
of  them  into  a 15-inch  circle  at  40 
yards,  which  is  equivalent  to  a density 
of  one  pellet  to  every  2%  square  inches, 
about  50%  form  a halo  round  this  15- 
inch  centre  30  inches  in  diameter,  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  375) 


One  of  the  fast  squads  that  shot  E.  C.  at  the  Westy  Hogan  Tournament.  (Left  to  right)  E.  S.  Brinker,  W.  A.  Lauer, 
Robert  Gumbert,  W.  S.  Jones,  and  G.  F.  Painter.  Jones  broke  ioo  straight  at  this  shoot. 
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BEAVER  FOR  ADIRONDACKS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  article  on  the  restocking  of  the 
Adirondacks  with  beaver,  printed  in 
your  April  number,  is  a gratifying  rec- 
ord for  all  outdoor  people.  Yet  I wish 
Mr.  Peck  had  given  a little  more  de- 
tail as  to  where  the  Adirondack  beaver 
actually  came  from. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  authori- 
ties of  New  York  State  appealed  to  the 
Interior  Department  to  furnish  them 
beaver  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  to 
be  used  in  restocking  the  Adirondacks 
and  that  the  officials  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  secured  the  services  of  T.  Elwood 
Hofer,  better  known  to  old-timers  as 
Billy  Hofer — to  capture  these  beaver. 

Mr.  Hofer  captured  twenty  or  more 
beaver  which  were  duly  brought  East 
and  turned  out  at  different  points  in 
the  Adirondacks.  I should  have  guessed 
that  accounts  of  all  this  were  printed 
in  Forest  and  Stream  soon  after  the 
planting  of  the  beaver  took  place, 
which  Mr.  Peck  says  was  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago.  I feel  very  sure  that 
the  whole  matter  was  recorded  at  the 
time;  but  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
again  in  anything  written  about  the 
return  of  the  beaver  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks, because  men’s  memories  are 
short  and  details  are  so  easily  forgot- 
ten. Even  Mr.  Peck,  in  talking  about  the 
turning  out  of  the  beaver  in  1905,  says 
merely  “a  few  pairs  were  turned  loose.” 
Some  day  a wild  life  historian  will 
wish  to  secure  all  the  information  he 
can  about  these  events;  and  those  who 
know  anything  about  them  ought  to  try 
to  put  them  down  in  detail. 

Yo. 


HUNTING  WITH  THE  ILONGOTS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  Ilongot  tribe  lives  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cagayan  de  Isabela, 
the  Nile  of  the  Philippines.  Next  to 
the  pigmies,  commonly  known  as  Negi- 
tos,  this  tribe  has  proven  the  most  re- 
fiactory  to  civilization.  The  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ilongot  warrior  is  that  in- 
stead of  taking  the  head  of  his  fallen 
victim,  he  eats  his  heart. 

Enamo,  chief  of  the  Ilongots,  had 
invited  me  for  a hunt.  I had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  jungle; 
therefor  I did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

Before  the  hunt  started,  I accom- 
panied Enamo  down  the  river  in  a 
dugout.  He  inspected  all  the  pools 
known  to  be  infested  by  crocodiles.  An- 
chored near  the  bank  of  each  pool  we 
found  a raft  made  of  eight  bamboos 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  a howling 
deg  tied  to  a tree  on  the  bank  about 
a hundred  feet  away. 


LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWER, 


Enamo  explained  to  me  that  these 
precautions  were  necessary  to  save 
the  quarry  should  it  take  to  the  water 
to  escape  the  dogs.  If  the  pursued 
deer  should  attempt  to  reach  the  water 
the  tethered,  howling  dog  would  turn 
him,  if  not  too  closely  pressed.  In  case 
the  animal  should  break  through  the 
howling  cordon,  gaining  the  pool  where 
it  would  be  caught  by  the  waiting  croc- 
odile, the  raft  was  ready  to  receive  the 
hunters  who  would  rescue  the  deer  by 
prodding  the  crocodile  with  pole  and 
lance. 

After  we  had  visited  the  six  big 
pools,  we  left  the  dugout  to  take  to 
the  jungle.  The  hunters  with  the  dogs 
had  been  sent  ahead  to  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  range  skirting  the  river. 
We  walked  several  miles  up  a creek, 
crossed  a divide  into  another  where 
our  party  waited. 

The  pack  of  mangy  dogs  was  un- 
leased. Before  we  had  gone  a quarter 
of  a mile  a deer  started  straight  down 
the  creek  for  the  river.  Neither  the 
dogs  nor  the  deer  appeared  to  be  in 
a hurry;  they  seemed  to  know  what 
was  going  to  happen.  The  dogs  ran 
and  barked.  When  they  tired  they 
stopped  to  lap  water  or  to  drop  upon 
their  haunches  to  emit  an  exceptionally 
vicious  and  bloodcurdling  howl.  The 
deer  ambled  along,  increasing  his  speed 
whenever  an  exceptionally  ambitious 
dog  snapped  near  his  heels.  I was  able 
to  keep  up  with  both  the  hunters  and 
the  hunted  until  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  river.  The  deer  gave  a sudden 
spurt  and  was  lost  in  the  jungle. 

When  we  came  to  the  river  we  found 
the  dogs  howling  angrily  from  the  bank 
about  fifty  feet  from  where  the  deer, 
with  hindquarters  submerged  wildly 
thrashed  the  water  with  his  front  feet. 
A crocodile  was  trying  to  pull  him  un- 
der. One  of  the  hunters  carrying  a 
lance  leaped  upon  the  raft  while  a sec- 
ond followed  to  steer  with  a long  pole. 
The  man  with  the  pole  manoeuvred  the 
raft  so  as  to  avoid  the  thrashing  hoofs 
and  to  permit  his  companion  to  thrust 
the  crocodile  from  the  rear.  Once  in 
oosition,  the  lance  was  thrust  viciously, 
three  or  four  times,  into  the  water. 
The  unseen  crocodile  released  the  deer 
to  be  killed  before  it  could  regain  the 
bank.  Neither  the  men  on  the  raft 
nor  the  onlookers  caught  even  a glimpse 


of  the  crocodile  down  in  the  depths. 

While  a fire  was  being  kindled,  the 
carcass  was  opened.  The  liver  and  en- 
trails were  cut  up  to  be  roasted  on 
sticks  or  thrown  into  the  flames.  After 
the  meal,  Enamo  ordered  the  carcass 
cut  up  and  divided,  without  removing 
the  skin.  I had  previously  refused  a 
portion,  protesting  that  Americans 
considered  venison  “taboo.” 

It  was  now  almost  noon,  the  hunt- 
ers were  fatigued — so  was  I- — all  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  wounds  made  by 
leeches  picked  up  in  the  damp  forest. 
After  we  had  returned  to  camp  I asked 
Enamo  why  he  had  made  no  effort  to 
kill  the  crocodile.  After  a moment  of 
astonishment  he  asked  me  how  I could 
expect  a man  to  kill  his  grandparents. 
He  held  crocodiles  sacred,  a belief  com- 
mon to  most  Orientals  of  the  tropics. 

Geo.  B.  Bowers,  California. 


THE  CALL 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

HOW  many  of  us  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  New  England  know 
anything  of  the  life  that  is  lived  only 
a couple  of  hundred  miles  away,  up  in 
the  isolated  districts  of  Maine.  How 
few  know  anything  about  the  life  of  the 
lumber  jack,  the  trapper,  the  guide,  or 
the  fire  warden.  Little  do  we  realize 
how  closely  these  people  are  connected 
with  our  comfort  and  safety. 

When  women  go  shopping  to  choose 
a new  fur,  how  few  of  them  dream  of 
the  tedious  trapper’s  trail,  the  crude 
trap,  the  bewhiskered  trapper  who  car- 
ries Mr.  Mink  to  his  rough  log  camp. 
There  the  skin  is  stretched  on  rough 
sticks  until  spring,  and  the  trapper 
bundles  up  his  winter’s  catch  of  furs, 
tramps  many  weary  miles  out  to  a set- 
tlement, where  he  looks  upon  one  of  his 
fellow  men  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
since  earlv  fall. 

When  the  sky  in  summer  turns  yel- 
low, and  the  pungent  smell  of  smoke 
is  everywhere,  how  few  of  us  know  of 
the  worries  of  the  fire  warden  who 
watches  from  his  lonely  tower  day  and 
night  lest  the  fires  get  a foothold  _n  his 
section  and  race  on  to  the  homes  of 
man,  destroying  our  valuable  reserves, 
sweeping  homes  and  even  whole  towns 
away. 

If  you  are  living  entirely  apart  from 
these  things;  are  wrapped  up  in  your 
business  until  you  have  no  time  to  think 
of  a day  off;  if  you  do  not  know  the 
taste  of  a trout  fried  on  a stick;  do 
not  know  of  the  sleep  to  be  had  on  a 
spruce-filled  bunk,  it  is  high  time  you 
packed  up  a small  bag  and  landed 
yourself  into  the  woods  way  up  in 
Maine  and  let  the  darkness  of  night 
settle  down  around  you  alone,  by  your 
self-made  camp,  your  only  companion  a 
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fire,  your  meal  all  your  own  cooking 
(don’t  sound  good? — try  it)  ; and  your 
bed  plucked  from  the  nearby  spruces. 

I assure  you  that  if  you  stay  there 
for  a time,  cook  your  beans  in  a bean 
hole,  fry  your  fish  on  an  open  fire,  boil 
your  coffee  in  a pail  suspended  over  the 
fire  by  a stick,  sleep  in  an  old  log  camp 
with  the  wood  mice  and  hedgehogs,  you 
will  come  home  a new  man,  a man  with 
a new  education,  a man  who  will  mi- 
grate back  to  the  woods  every  year  re- 
gardless of  all  obstacles,  and  one  who 
will  take  on  a new  lease  of  life  with- 
out hardly  knowing  the  cause. 

The  call  of  the  wild  is  irresistable 
once  you  have  answered  it,  for  it  rings 
back  through  the  ages  to  the  time  be- 
fore histories  were  written,  and  it 
clings  to  the  very  roots  of  our  nature, 
where  the  arts  of  civilization  can  never 
erase  it,  and  we  will  answer  it  so  long 
as  the  old  world  stands. 

Chas  L.  Surns,  Maine. 


CLIFF  CLIMBERS  FOR  SEA-BIRD’S 
EGGS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

GATHERING  eggs  in  the  hay-mow 
is  a light  task  as  compared  with 
gathering  the  eggs  of  sea-birds  from 
the  face  of  towering  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  sea  at  a dizzy  height.  Along 
the  rocky  coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  north- 
eastern England,  thousands  of  sea- 
birds congregate  and  make  their  nests. 
They  find  plenty  of  sheltered  crannies 
on  the  face  of  the  high  cliffs,  and  here 
they  lay  their  eggs. 

The  art  of  reaching  these  nests  in 
this  perilous  position  has  been  mas- 
tered by  a sturdy  Yorkshireman,  Wil- 
liam Wilkinson,  who  has  been  enabled 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  to  earn 
a good  living  through  the  sale  of  eggs. 
Of  course  in  order  to  reach  these  nests 
he  must  have  help,  which  is  furnished 
by  three  other  men  who  take  their 
places  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  main 
helper  takes  his  position  where  slots 
have  been  cut  in  the  earth.  Into  these 
he  places  his  heels  to  brace  himself. 
He  wears  a heavy  leather  girdle,  and 
around  this  is  passed  the  main  rope 
supporting  the  cradle,  or  stout  web 
sling,  in  which  the  egg-gatherer  is 
seated.  The  other  helpers  seat  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  human  captain 
and  get  a firm  hold  on  the  main  rope, 
regulating  its  passage  as  it  is  paid  out. 
When  everything  is  in  readiness,  Wil- 
kinson drives  a stout  iron  stake  into 
the  cliff  top,  with  another  rope  attach- 
ed, which  he  uses  as  a hand  rope  to 
help  his  companions  on  the  top  and  to 
signal  to  them  just  what  to  do. 

For  instance,  one  pressure  of  the 
rope  means  that  more  guide  rope  is  to 
be  paid  out;  two  pressures,  or  Jarts  as 
they  call  them,  meaning  to  be  lowered, 
three  jarts  meaning  to  be  pulled  up. 
Of  course  when  the  egg-gatherer  wants 
to  stop  he  rests  his  feet  on  a ledge  and 
that  takes  his  weight  off  the  rope,  so 
that  the  man  at  the  top  knows  he  has 
stopped. 

Before  beginning  operations  for  de- 
scending the  cliff,  one  man  out  of  the 
four  throws  the  guide  rope  over  the 


edge  of  the  cliff,  keeping  good  hold  of 
it  the  while.  This  frightens  most  of 
the  birds  off  their  eggs  and  they  fly 
straight  out  to  sea.  The  birds  that 
decide  to  cling  to  their  nests  have  to 
be  fairly  knocked  off  before  they  will 
leave,  and  all  the  time  they  scream  at 
this  sudden  invasion  of  their  homes  and 
peck  and  bite  at  the  egg-gatherer. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  birds  that 
haunt  these  cliffs  whose  eggs  are  taken 
for  eating  purposes.  These  include  the 
guillemot,  the  razor-bill,  the  kittiwake 
and  the  gull.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  sold 
on  the  cliff  top  to  the  many  visitors 
that  come  here  from  Scarborough  and 
Bridlington.  These  eggs  are  generally 
sold  at  an  English  penny  apiece.  The 
shells  of  these  eggs  are  eagerly  sought 
by  egg  collectors,  who  are  willing  to 


Gathering  bird’s  eggs 


pay  fancy  prices  for  what  they  con- 
sider fancy  eggs.  Some  of  the  eggs 
with  peculiar  markings  bring  as  high 
as  half  a pound  sterling. 

The  egg-gatherer  wears  on  either  side 
of  his  body  stout  canvas  bags  into  which 
he  puts  the  eggs  as  he  finds  them.  Of 
course  it  often  happens  that  some  of 
these  eggs  are  broken  whenever  some 
pieces  of  the  chalk  cliff  come  tumbling 
down.  The  egg-gatherer  protects  his 
own  head  from  these  showers  of  stone 
by  wearing  a heavy  leather  helmet,  yet 
there  are  plenty  of  chances  for  acci- 
dent, even  with  this  protection. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  himself  is  rather  reti- 
cent about  discussing  his  adventures  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  but  his  son  tells 
of  some  of  the  accidents  that  have  be- 
fallen the  sturdy  climber. 

“Once  when  my  father  was  half  way 
down  the  cliff’s  surface,  the  man  at  the 
top  who  was  holding  him  lost  his  foot- 
ing and  had  got  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  when  two  of  the  other  men 
grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  thereby 
saved  them  both.  This  was  a near- 


fatal  accident  and  frightened  him  badly. 

“Once  when  he  was  gathering  eggs 
a loose  stone  came  tumbling  down  and 
cut  his  arm  open  from  elbow  to  wrist. 
He  was  under  the  doctor’s  care  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Stones  have  struck  him 
repeatedly,  nearly  covering  his  body 
with  bruises. 

“The  closest  call  he  had  was  down  at 
a place  called  Killdevil.  The  cliff  is 
badly  weathered  there  and  the  least 
move  seems  to  bring  down  a shower  of 
stones.  He  was  working  his  way  along 
a ledge  when  a large  stone  fell.  It 
crushed  through  the  hard  helmet  that 
he  wore  and  cut  his  skull  open,  knock- 
ing him  senseless.  The  men  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  to  the  top,-  and 
they  dressed  his  head  as  best  they  could 
and  then  sent  for  the  doctor.  My 
mother  saw  him  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  drawn  up  over  the  cliff,  and  natu- 
rally she  fainted  dead  away.  He  finally 
recovered,  but  never  again  will  he  go 
egg-hunting  on  the  face  of  old  Kill- 
devil.” 

George  F.  Paul,  Illinois. 


THE  ROD  VS.  THE  CANE  POLE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

I NEVER  tire  of  reading  in  your  mag- 
azine the  letters  regarding  fishing, 
hunting,  trapping  and  other  sports,  but 
what  interests  me  most  is  the  stories 
told  of  “Heap  big  fishin’  ” in  noble 
streams  of  the  mountains  and  other 
wonderful  places  where  the  natural 
bom  fighter  is  found  which  gives  the 
sportsman  some  real  pleasure  and 
many  exciting  moments.  However,  this 
story  has  to  do  with  quite  a different 
locality,  a different  species  of  bass  and 
trout,  and  altogether  a different  but 
modern  way  of  catching  them. 

I have  grown  up  a natural  lover  of 
outdoor  sport.  While  I was  a small  boy 
I moved  away  from  some  good  fishing 
pools  in  the  crystal  creeks  of  Illinois, 
to  the  so-called  “Swamps”  of  Arkansas. 
Here  I have  grown  up  and  could  tell 
you  a lot  about  the  coon,  mink,  ducks, 
deer  and  other  wild  game;  something 
about  the  mosquitoes  and  buffalo  gnats, 
too,  but  that  would  take  a volume.  So 
I will  tell  you  of  my  luck  with  the  old 
Cane  Pole,  used  as  a casting-rod. 

In  Mississippi  County,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  there  are  a 
number  of  lakes  and  bayous  which  af- 
ford fine  fishing  for  the  striped  bass 
and  the  crappie.  In  these  streams  I 
first  saw  men  hauling  in  fine  bass  with 
the  troll  or  some  kind  of  fly.  The  first 
time  I tried  it  a big  fellow  took  fly,  line 
and  all.  I was  excited  and  dropped  my 
pole.  An  old-timer  taught  me  the  trick 
and  after  a few  trials  I began  to  land 
a few,  and  in  time  became  an  expert. 

I remember  one  place  in  particular 
where  all  fishermen  of  my  home  town 
went  to  have  a big  day.  It  was  called 
Swift  Water,  from  the  fact  that  at  this 
point  of  the  bayou  the  water  ran  more 
shallow  than  in  other  place®.  The 
stream  being  full  and  running  level 
during  all  seasons  of  the  ye«r,  it  af- 
forded an  excellent  feeding  place  for 
the  bass.  I bagged  from  six  to  fifteen 
fine  fellows  at  this  place  every  time  I 
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MARK  ARIE 


Won  His  Title 
With  The  Famous 

» PATENTED 
STEEL- 
LOCKED 

In  the  Olympic  Matches  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  which  eight 
countries  competed  for  the 
World’s  Championship  title  in 
Trap  Shooting  and  in  which  each 
country  had  five  representatives, 
Mr.  Arie  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  a Marksman,  and  the  Superior 
shooting  qualities  of  his  favorite 
shell,  in  a most  decisive  manner. 

SCORE  95x100 

(Eight  points  better  than  the\ 
highest  European  contestant  J 

In  England,  where  the  Ameri- 
can team  stopped  off  on  its  way 
to  Belgium,  the  killing  power  of 
the  “Field”  Shell  in  Pigeon 
matches,  won  by  the  Americans, 
amazed  the  British  sportsmen, 
and  its  fine  wadding  and  all-round 
Superiority  was  recognized  and 
commented  upon  by  the  best 
English  Ammunition  Experts. 

The  pa  ttern  that  makes  higher 
averages  and  longer  runs  possible 
in  target  shooting,  and  the  smas  h 
which  makes  the  clean  kills  on 
Pigeons,  are  highly  developed 
features  in  the  “Field”  Shell  that 
are  recognized  by  trap  shooters 
and  hunters  alike. 

“Perfect  from  Primer  to  Crimp” 
WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

East  Alton,  IU. 

I SEND  FOR  “FORTY  POUNDS” 

Mention  this  Magazine 


went  there.  Four  or  five  men  with  some 
experience  could  always  get  enough  to 
feed  a big  crowd  here  on  holidays  and 
have  enough  to  take  home. 

If  you’ve  never  used  a common  cane 
pole  in  your  trout  fishing  you  have 
missed  something.  I use  a pole  about 
eighteen  feet  long,  strong  all  the  way 
from  the  butt  to  the  tip,  but  somewhat 
limber  three  feet  or  more  from  the  tip. 
The  line  is  probably  the  same  as  any- 
one would  use  on  a reel,  only  there  is 
not  so  much  of  it.  I fasten  the  line 
about  three  feet  from  the  tip,  then  also 
at  the  tip,  and  wind  up  there  what  line 
I may  want  to  use  in  casting  or  throw- 
ing my  troll  out.  The  best  fishing  is 
done  with  only  three  or  four  feet  of 
line.  The  troll  or  fly  is  whipped  about 
in  the  water  with  much  more  speed 
than  the  reel  would  give  and  has  a 
great  advantage  in  fooling  the  fish. 

I have  had  several  after  my  bait  at 
once,  and  have  bagged  two  three- 
pounders  at  one  time,  using  a troll  with 
fifteen  hooks.  As  color  has  something 
to  do  with  successful  casting,  I prefer 
the  deep  red  troll.  By  keeping  the 
wings  well  oiled  so  they  will  spin  freely, 
by  keeping  it  well  painted  and  its  eyes 
shining  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 
bass  in  these  waters. 

The  best  luck  I had  in  catching  big 
ones  was  on  a day  in  March.  I had 
known  for  some  time  that  the  early 
fishing  was  the  best,  but  never  thought 
of  trying  it  before  May.  I remember  1 
went  to  a place  where  a dredge  ditch 
had  cut  through  a bayou,  making  a 
swift  place  in  the  stream  where  it  came 
around  the  banks  of  the  ditch.  As  the 
place  had  been  cut  for  some  time,  there 
was  some  drift  lodged  square  in  the 
opening.  I had  brought  some  bait  for 
small  game  fish,  and  did  not  think  of 
trying  for  bass,  but  as  luck  would  have 
it  I had  a funny  little  fly  along  which 
had  three  fine  hooks  in  among  the 
feathers. 

After  I had  been  at  the  place  some 
time  I noticed  some  strikes  far  back 
under  that  drift.  I knew  from  their 
actions  that  they  must  be  bass  and  big 
ones,  and  I knew,  too,  that  they  liked 
the  drifts  and  deep,  dark  places  in  the 
early  spring.  I tied  on  that  fly,  after 
cutting  off  my  hook,  and  leaving  the 
sinker  on  to  help  play  the  fly  deep.  I 
cast  far  out  into  the  water,  pulling  the 
line  so  as  to  let  ft  drop  under  the  drift. 
Plop!  Z-z-z-p!  and  under  the  drift  a 
big  fellow  carried  the  end  of  my  pole. 

To  play  one  right,  whether  small  or 
otherwise,  one  must  hold  the  pole  firm- 
ly, keeping  the  catch  away  from  sunken 
limbs,  etc.,  and  play  him  until  he  gives 
up,  then  pull  him  in  gently  to  where 
you  can  get  him  with  the  net  or  your 
fingers.  I landed  this  one,  and  in  two 
hours  I bagged  seven  there  which 
weighed  thirty  pounds. 

THE  lakes  in  the  county  of  which  I 
speak  afford  the  best  fishing  today, 
as  many  dredge  ditches  have  taken  out 
the  fish  in  the  bayous.  Big  Lake,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  is  one  of  the 
best  hunting  grounds  for  duck  and 
other  game,  that  there  is  in  the  South, 


and  it  is  excellent  for  fishing,  too. 
These  lakes  contain  numerous  logs, 
snags  and  sunken  tree-tops  where  the 
bass  lie  in  wait  for  anything  that  comes 
along  that  he  can  swallow.  Of  course 
the  bank  fishing  cannot  be  done  here  as 
on  the  bayous,  and  the  sportsman  uses 
a canoe  or  dug-out,  sitting  in  one  end 
with  his  cane  pole  while  another  works 
the  craft  in  and  out  of  these  places. 

The  only  time  I ever  tried  to  use  a 
reel  was  in  one  of  these  lakes.  It  lies 
at  the  bottom  today  where  a monster 
gar  grabbed  my  bait  and  lit  out  for  the 
woods.  I did’  not  know  how  to  use  that 
rod,  but  I got  the  fly  out  somehow 
about  a hundred  feet.  The  deep-sea 
monster  grabbed  the  fly  before  it  struck 
and  with  a WHISK  tore  the  whole  ap- 
paratus from  my  hands.  I never  did 
try  it  again. 

FOR  twelve  years  I had  wanted  to  try 
my  cane-pole  outfit  in  those  little 
creeks  back  home.  In  1916  came  my  first 
opportunity.  In  that  summer,  towards 
the  last  of  August,  I went  up  into  the 
Southwestern  part  of  my  native  state 
of  Illinois  for  my  health,  and  with  my 
luggage  went  an  assortment  of  trolls, 
flies,  lines  and  sinkers.  Arriving  at  my 
destination  I purchased  a cane  ipole, 
which  was  only  twelve  feet  long  and  the 
only  one  in  the  town,  and  carried  this 
with  me  into  the  country  where  I in- 
tended staying  a while. 

One  afternoon  about  two  o’clock  I left 
the  house,  wearing  a new  palm-beach 
suit  and  la  pair  of  low  shoes.  I merely 
wanted  to  see  if  there  were  any  bass  in 
that  creek.  I remembered  that  there 
had  been  some  caught  there  in  my  boy- 
hood days  with  tow-sack  seine,  or  killed 
with  dynamite,  but  the  water  had  al- 
ways been  too  clear  to  catch  any. 

Well,  there  were  some  bass  there. 
They  bad  never  seen  a troll  or  fly  be- 
fore. They  came  right  out  on  the  rocks 
after  my  bait!  Cool,  dark  places,  from 
fifteen  feet  to  two  hundred  across,  and 
from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  were  just 
full  of  them!  In  three  hours  I had 
bagged  fifteen  fine  ones,  having  thrown 
back  many  little  ones  that  I wanted  to 
grow  up.  I used  four  trolls  and  two 
flies,  no  two  of  these  being  alike.  If 
they  struck  at  one  and  missed  or  I 
failed  to  hook  them  right  I tried  them 
again  later  with  a different  fly.  It 
took.  They  tore  up  several  flies  for  me 
and  would  be  striking  yet  if  I had  re- 
mained there. 

I forgot  about  my  clothes,  of  course, 
and  waded  up  to  my  arms.  Going  dn  that 
evening  I was  accosted  by  many  who 
thought  that  I had  used  dynamite,  as 
some  road  workers  had  been  using 
blasting  powder  in  removing  some 
boulders  near-by.  At  the  house  they 
never  did  believe  that  I caught  them 
with  a hook,  especially  with  hooks  that 
WERE  NOT  EVEN  BAITED. 

I have  tried  it  there  since  and  have 
always  found  the  fishing  good,  although 
there  are  many  changes  in  the  creeks 
owing  to  wash-outs,  etc.  My  ambition  is 
to  visit  some  of  the  great  places  I read 
about  and  show  ’em  how  I can  use  my 
cane-pole  outfit. 

J.  R.  Stubbs,  Arkansas. 
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Wherever  there  are  camp  fires,  wherever 
life  in  the  open’s  worth  the  living,  or 
fishing’s  worth  the  try,  there  is  no  one 
thing  more  necessary,  more  satisfying,  or 
more  convenient  than 

Swift’s  Premium  Bacon 

SLICED  IN  CARTONS 
, Swift  & Company,  U.  S.  A. 

— *** — I — i — S5B538  — WSKKK  r,?— 
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E.  LEWIS  & SONS  ' 


THE  CHESAPEAKE 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  NOBLE  QUALITIES 
POSSESSED  BY  THIS  WONDERFUL  AMERICAN  RETRIEVER 
By  MAJOR  JOHN  A.  CONSIDINE,  U.  S.  A. 


HIGH-CLASS  GUNS  AND  RIFLES 
HAVE  A WORLD-WIDE  REFUTATION 
FOR  THEIR  EXCELLENT  WORKMAN- 
SHIP AND  SHOOTING  POWERS. 


Our  “Ariel”  Gun,  12-bore,  from  6 lb. 
weight,  fully  nitro-proved,  is  a luxury  to 
sportsmen  in  a hot  climate — or  unable  to 
carry  a full-weight  gun. 

MAGNUM  12  BORES— for  long  shots 
at  Wild-fowl.  Effective  range  100  yards. 

Our  16  & 26  bore  EXPRESS  GAME  GUNS  as 

recommended  by  many  well  known  Game 
Shots,  give  very  high  velocity  with  ex- 
cellent patterns. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Now  Ready. 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  WORKS, 

32  and  33,  Lower  Loveday  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

established  1860. 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 


It  is  the  three -part  target  and  small  game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate. 
.22  Long  Rifle  R.P.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smoke- 
less, or  Semi- Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.  Hartford,  Conn. 


YOU’VE  WAITED  HOURS  FOR  A SHOT 

only  to  have  a pair  of  "Blacks"  or  Mallards'*  veer 
off  from  your  unlifelike  Decoys — 

You've  seen  your  Decoys  "tipped"  by  a gust  of 
wind — You’ve  had  your  Decoys  "fail"  on  account 
of  the  shine  or  glint  of  the  paint — 

SPERRY’S  “NATURAL”  DECOYS 

similate  nature  as  a decoy  should — to  fool  the 
3harp  eye  of  the  Duck.  They  are  made  to  "ride 
out  a blow"  and  there  i9  no  shine  or  glitter 
from  the  paint. 

Circular  on  request  Sold  by  dealers 

Recommended  and  Sold  By 
Abercrombie  & Fitch  and  Kirkland  Bros. 
New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Sperry,  Mfr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


In  Writing 


S I have  been  the 
owner  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  dogs  for  a period 
of  over  twenty  years 
and  a lover  of  the 
species  always,  I feel 
called  upon  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  com- 
m o,  n misconceptions 
concerning  this  noble 
American  retriever. 
Mention  the  Chesa- 
peake to  the  “man 
in  the  street”  and  I venture  to  say 
he’ll  either  reply  “I  never  heard  of 
him,”  or  dismiss  the  subject  with  a 
short  remark  to  the  effect  that  “he’s 
some  sort  of  a hunter,  but  I just 
don’t  recall  him.”  In  either  case  it  is 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  sterl- 
ing qualities  which  have  endeared  the 
dog  to  those  who  really  do  know  him. 
The  cure  for  this  evil  is  obvious.  Lack 
of  interest  and  lack  of  knowledge  go 
hand  in  hand.  Stimulation  of  inter- 
est will  follow  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. To  advance  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
dog  to  his  rightful  place  among  Ameri- 
can shooting  dogs  by  making  him 
known  to  a larger  circle  of  American 
sportsmen,  then,  is  my  aim. 

Is  it  through  any  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  dog  himself  that  he  has  had  to 
remain  unsought,  unseen?  Certainly 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a 
question,  and  that  is  a most  emphatic 
No.  Unknown  he  surely  is,  but  the 
fault  is  ours,  his  best  friends.  In  our 
selfishness  we  have  been  content  to 
treasure  him  for  ourselves,  alone,  and 
have  not  sung  his  praises  beyond  the 
small  circle  of  a few  intimate  friends. 
We  took  for  granted  that  what  we 


knew  about  him  was  common  knowl- 
edge, with  the  result  that  our  friend 
has  been  done  an  injustice.  I have 
waited  long  in  the  hope  that  some  pen 
more  capable  than  my  own  would  bla- 
zon forth  his  praises  and  raise  him 
from  undeserved  obscurity  to  the 
heights  he  so  richly  deserves.  Setter 
men,  pointer  men  and  what-not,  have 
always  published  broadcast  the  good 
qualities  of  their  particular  breed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chesapeake  men  have 
remained  silent.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  not  hard  to  find.  Between  the 
Chesapeake  and  his  master,  such  a 
bond  of  companionship  has  sprung  up 
that  the  latter  feels  he  would  be  vio- 
lating the  confidence  of  a dear  friend 
should  he  hurl  forth  in  cold  print  the 
knowledge  gained  by  such  intimacy.  I 
confess  to  a similar  feeling,  but  find 
myself  o’erborne  by  the  weightier  duty 
of  fair  play  to  a pal  to  whom  justice 
has  too  long  been  denied. 

AS  to  the  origin  of  the  Chesapeake, 
there  are  three  traditions,  one  of 
which  is  absurd.  Of  the  other  two, 
your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  The 
absurd  tradition  is  that  a retreiving 
bitch  was  crossed  with  an  otter,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  Chesapeake  of 
today.  The  second  has  it  that  some 
shipwrecked  English  sailors  landed  two 
nondescript  puppies  in  Maryland  and 
that  from  this  mating  sprang  the  Ches- 
apeake. The  third,  to  my  mind  the 
most  probable,  is  the  version  of  Gen- 
eral Ferdinand  G.  Latrobe,  as  given  by 
Joseph  A.  Graham  in  “The  Sporting 
Dog.”  General  Latrobe  states  that 
many  years  ago  a Newfoundland  vessel 
ran  aground  on  the  Chesapeake  shore 
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iear  the  estate  called  Walnut  Grove, 
;he  property  of  a Mr.  George  Law. 
Vlr.  Law  was  kindness  itself  to  the  un- 
fortunate sailors  and  they,  as  a token 
)f  their  gratitude,  presented  him  with 
i pair  of  Newfoundland  puppies.  Even- 
;ually  these  dogs  became  crossed  with 
;he  yellow  or  tan  hound  common  in 
;hat  section  and  gave  us  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  dog  of  today. 

However  haphazard  his  origin  was, 
his  breeding  has  been  and  is  now  on 
a scientific  basis.  The  Carroll  Island 
Club’s  records,  which  date  back  for  over 
a hundred  years,  show  that  the  Chesa- 
peake has  been  carefully  bred.  Today 
the  complete  record'  of  his  breeding  can 
be  found  in  the  files  of  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club, 
the  American  Field  Stud  Book  and  the 
American  Chesapeake  Club  Stud  Book. 
Now,  having  considered  for  a few  mo- 
ments the  origin  of  the  breed,  let  us 
pass  to  a description  of  the  dog  him- 
self. 

THE  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  is  a strong, 
well  set  up  animal  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy  pounds 
and  varying  in  height  from  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-six  inches.  His  color 
is  a solid  dead-grass,  although  a small 
white  spot  on  the  breast  or  toes  is  not 
objectionable.  His  coat  is  short  and 
thick  with  a tendency  to  wave  over  the 
shoulders.  Nowhere  is  it  over  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  length  and  it  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a dense  woolly 
undercoat.  The  hair  on  flanks,  legs 
and  face  is  never  over  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.  His  head  is  broad 
and  round  with  a medium  stop  nose,  a 
trifle  pointed  but  not  sharp ; ears,  small 
and  well  set  up  on  the  head ; eyes, 
large  and  mild  and  of  a yellowish  color. 
His  neck  is  only  moderately  long  and 
is  very  muscular.  He  has  sloping  shoul- 
ders with  plenty  of  power  and  freedom 
of  movement;  a deep,  wide  chest,  and 
a heavy,  round  barrel  with  a tendency 
to  tucked-up  flanks.  The  hind  quarters 
are  a trifle  higher  than  the  shoulders 
and  equally  strong.  His  legs  are  of 
medium  length,  heavy  boned  and  mus- 
cular; feet  large  with  well  rounded  toes. 
The  straighter  the  legs  are,  the  better. 
His  tail  varies  in  length  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  inches  and  is  heavy  at  the 
base.  A slight  feathering  on  stern 
and  tail  is  permissable.  His  disposi- 
tion is  cheerful  and  his  expression  in- 
telligent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  another 
Chesapeake  type  which  is  objectionable, 
that  is,  the  short-haired,  heavy-set,  liver 
colored  dog  which  does  not  at  all  rep- 
resent the  true  specimen.  The  liver 
color  is  especially  objectionable  when 
we  remember  that  the  Chesapeake  is  a 
duck  retreiver  and  of  necessity  must 
blend  in  with  the  dead-grass  colored 
surroundings  enocuntered  in  our  fall 
duck  shooting. 

Why  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  wear- 
ing khaki  colored  clothes  and  boots 
if  you  are  to  have  a dog  with  you 
that  does  not  blend  in  with  his  sur- 
roundings? Moreover,  there  is  a mis- 

( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  382) 


You  Can  Afford 
A STEVENS 

THE  5 7- year- old  Stevens  tra- 
dition of  giving  value  received 
is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
Stevens  Double  - Barrel  Ham- 
merless Shotgun — No.  335. 


No.  335 

12-  and  16-Qauge 
Hammerless 
Double-Barrel  Shotgun 


Here  is  a gun  which  com- 
bines good  appearance,  correct 
balance,  serviceability  and  strong 
shooting  qualities — at  a mod- 
erate price — and  built  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

Why  wait  to  buy  a high  priced 
gun?  Old  H.  C.  L.  can’t  cheat 
you  out  of  your  shooting  this  Fall 
as  long  as  there  is  a Stevens. 


THE  Stevens  Single-Barrel  Shotguns — 
made  in  all  the  popular  gauges — also 
enjoy  a big  demand  because  they  offer 
price  plus  performance. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices: 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Owned  and  Operated  by 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 
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ITHACA  WINS 


1920-21  Tennessee 
Championship 
John  Noel  won  the 
championship  of 
Tennessee  two 
years  in  succes- 
sion with 
an  Ithaca 


John  says 
any  man 
can  break 
more  tar- 
gets with 
an  Ithaca. 


Double  guns 
for  game  $45  up 
Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 
up 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  25 


Send  No  Money 

for  this  25  Cal.  regulation  blue  steel’'  5* 

Automatic  Revolver 


C F When  deliver 


$9.95 

25  Calibre  Regulation 
six  shot  blue  steel  Au- 
tomatic Revolver. 

Regular  price  $22.50. 

Has  safety  on  side,  making  acci- 
dental discharge  impossible.  Highest 
grade  material  and  workmanship,  ac- 
curate and  reliable.  Just  the  thing  to 
protect  your  home  and  earnings,  and  for  hunt- 
ing. Shoots  Colt  Auto  Cartridges. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
Send  us  your  order  today,  saying  which  revolver  you 
want  and  we  will  ship  by  return  mail,  C.  O.  D.  You 
pay  postman.  Greatest  value  ever  offered. 

25  Cal. — 6 shot,  rifled  barrel,  checkered  grip,  safety, 

regular  price  $22.50 — our  price $9.95  Postpaid 

32  Cal. — 10  shot,  same  as  above,  extra  magazin*  free. 

Regular  price  $30.00 — our  price.. $12.00  Postpaid 

Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfied,  within  10  days 
after  receipt. 

JOHN  M.  TAIT,  Desk  B 

5824  Fifth  Avenue  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Agents  write  us  for  special  proposition 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  BACK  NUMBERS 
Forest  &.  Stream  readers  wishing  to  complete  their 
back  number  files  can  obtain  copies  from  1896  to 
1909  at  25c  each.  Supply  of  above  is  limited; 
money  refunded  if  copies  are  sold.  Address  O.  E. 
M.,  Forest  and  Stream  Back  Number  Exchange,  9 
Bast  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A 
BIRD  DOG 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  352) 
a short  time  you  will  have  him  so  well 
in  hand  that  he  will  know  better  than 
to  commit  these  faults. 

Be  very  gentle  with  him  at  all  times; 
carefully  study  his  disposition,  and 
learn  all  of  his  ways,  that  you  may 
the  more  readily  understand  just  how 
to  manage  him.  You  should  be  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  him  and  humor  all 
his  whims  and  notions,  and  endeavor  to 
teach  him  that  you  truly  love  him.  In 
a short  time  you  will  find  that  this 
love  will  be  returned  ten  fold,  and 
that  he  is  ever  anxiously  watching  for 
your  coming,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  your  presence  and  enjoying 
your  caresses. 

After  a few  days  you  may  begin 
to  train  him;  but  do  not  be  in  a hurry 
about  it,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  haste. 
Be  very  careful  now,  and  do  not  ruin 
all  by  an  undue  haste;  go  very  slow, 
carefully  feel  your  way,  and,  above  all 
things,  exercise  an  unwearied  patience; 
and  if  at  any  time  you  find  the  strain 
upon  your  nerves  growing  a little  too 
tense,  leave  him  at  once  and  wait  until 
you  are  perfectly  calm  before  resuming 
the  lesson. 

There  is  one  thing,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, you  should  particularly  im- 
press upon  your  mind  before  going  any 
further.  Do  not  allow  yourself,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  speak  to  your 
pupil  in  anything  but  your  ordinary 
tone  of  voice.  There  is  nothing  more 
annoying  when  out  shooting  than  to 
have  a companion  continually  yelling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  at  his  dog,  and 
generally  without  any  effect.  Such 
yelling  is  worse  than  useless,  for  if 
your  dog  is  properly  trained  in  the 
first  place;  he  will  readily  mind  your 
slightest  word.  For  your  own  comfort, 
then,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  whoever 
may  accompany  you  upon  your  shoot- 
ing excursions,  use  nothing  but  gentle 
tones  when  you  issue  your  commands. 
When  this  very  disagreeable  habit  of 
shouting  is  once  commenced,  you  will 
soon  find  that  a still  louder  tone  is 
demanded;  and  had  you  the  lungs  of  a 
Stentor,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
your  resources  will  be  exhausted,  and 
you  will  vainly  sigh  for  thunder  tones 
to  voice  your  words  of  command. 

THE  first  thing  to  teach  a puppy, 
after  you  obtain  his  love  and  con- 
fidence, is  to  stop  at  the  word 
Ho.  This  is  a very  important  point, 
and  comparatively  easy  to  teach  him. 
(continued  on  page  380) 


CANOE  CRUISING 
ON  SALT  WATER 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  343) 

teen  has  not  only  too  long  spars,  but  i 
unreefable  and  a dangerous  sail  befor 
the  wind  in  a heavy  blow.  The  Canadiai 
Club,  shown  in  our  illustration,  has  com 
paratively  short  spars,  a good  flat  lead 
and  is  easy  to  reef  and  stow.  The  dimer 
sions  given  are  right  for  a fourteen-foc 
canoe;  a larger  sail  can  be  carried  buj 
you  vy ill  have  to  reef  it  most  of  the  time! 
A single  set  of  reef  points  in  mizzen  an 
mainsail  gives  you  canvas  for  a heav 
blow,  while  reefing  her  down  to  her  bal 
tens  will  give  you  a rag  that  you  ca 
navigate  a gale  in,  like  the  time  I crosse 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  J.,  in  ten  minute 
in  Waterat  IV,  the  present  represent! 
tive  of  the  canvas-covered  decked  sailin 
canoe  in  which  I navigate. 

Taken  all  in  all,  sail  canoeing  is 
great  sport  and  one  that  appeals  partici 
larly  to  men  and  youths  who  have  th 
adventurous  navigator’s  spirit  in  ther 
I have  sailed  everything  from  a ful 
rigged  ship  to  a canoe,  and  to  this  da 
I still  keep  three  canoes  in  my  fleet  < 
pleasure  craft,  one  of  which,  Wateni 
IV,  is  still  the  unbeaten  crack  of  th  j 
section ! 

The  two  big  conditions  in  salt  wat<  i 
canoe  cruising  are,  sand  and  mosquitoej| 
All  the  shores  and  forests  that  border  oi 
great  bays  are  of  sandy  soil,  usually  wil  i 
pine  forests  and  blackjack  scrub  oak  f< 
the  principal  hardwoods.  On  the  ocea 
side  you  have  the  dunes,  and  the  be 
plan  is  to  run  the  canoe  ashore  and  can 
on  the  surf  beach,  sleeping  in  the  cam 
if  you  have  no  tent  other  than  the  coc. 
pit  tent  that  goes  over  the  canoe  cockpi 
Barnegat  Bay,  in  which  I have  done  mo 
of  my  salt  water  cruising,  offers  ju 
such  conditions.  On  the  mainland  si< 
there  are  a number  of  large  rivers  whi< 
form  estuaries  or  sounds,  a mile  or  i 
wide  and  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  reac 
ing  back  into  the  pine  country,  aft 
which  the  fresh  water  begins.  T1 
shores  are  all  of  pine  forest,  wan 
drowsy,  free  from  mosquitoes  in  the  d; 
time,  and  there  are  bass  and  pickerel 
be  had  by  casting  from  the  canoe,  ai 
black  ducks  to  be  shot  in  November, 
have  canoed  down  most  of  these  rivei 
from  the  headwaters  down  to  the  bay, 
open  canvas  canoes,  but  there  their  us 
fulness  ended  unless  you  happened 
have  a spell  of  calm  weather.  In  t 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers  emptying  in 
the  bay,  the  sailing  canoe  was  the  thin 
for  you  could  go  anywhere  and  sail  f 
miles,  with  no  more  fatigue  than  t 
pleasurable  excitement  of  sail  canoeir 
All  along  the  shore  there  were  liti 
bays,  surrounded  with  pine  forest,  a: 
here  one  could  haul  the  canoe  up,  ba: 
up  sand  around  her,  run  a ridge  ro 
across  from  main  to  mizzen  mast,  gu 
ing  down  the  ends  to  pegs  driven  in  t 
sand,  and  then,  over  the  rope  w 
stretched  the  cockpit  tent  and  lashed  f£ 
to  cleats  on  the  outside  of  the  cock] 
coaming.  Then,  half  an  hour’s  scratc 
ing  in  the  deep  pine  needles  served  to 
the  muslin  mattress,  which  was  put 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  you  w« 
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ready  with  your  sleeping  quarters.  1 
made  several  of  these  cockpit  tents,  most 
of  them  of  eight-ounce  duck  canvas,  and 
with  square  sides  held  up  by  short  clubs 
at  either  end,  with  a bridle  attached  to 
the  roof  guy  rope.  Just  as  good  a tent, 
however,  was  the  plain  wedge  tent,  run 
over  the  guy  rope  and  fastened  down  to 
the  cockpit  coaming.  This  was  spread 
at  the  top  by  three  short  withes,  cut 
green  in  the  forest,  and  stretched  over 
the  rope  and  under  the  canvas.  At  both 
ends  was  a scrim  netting  which  let  in 
the  night  breeze  and  kept  out  the  mosqui- 
toes. This  tarp  was  of  paraffined  mus- 
lin, six  by  nine  feet,  and  weighed  a 
pound. 

To  prevent  the  canvas  canoe  making 
leeway,  I tried  out  several  schemes,  the 
first  being  a long  keel,  3 inches  deep  in 
the  center  and  fining  away  to  lx/2  inches 
at  bow  and  stern.  This  held  her  up 
rather  well,  but  I was  not  satisfied,  and 
so  added  a keel  board,  a mere  piece  of 
pine  board,  five  feet  long  by  eight  inches 
wide  and  of  %-inch  stock.  This  was  cut 
to  an  easy  slant  at  both  ends  and  had 
three  carriage  bolts  driven  through  it. 
There  were  three  holes  bored  through 
the  keel  to  match  these  bolts,  and,  to 
attach  the  keel-board  you  just  clamped 
it  to  the  keel  by  the  wing  nuts  on  the 
bolts.  This  was  so  simple  and  worked 
so  well  as  to  become  a fixture  with  me. 
When  the  canoe  went  ashore,  it  was 
turned  on  its  side  and  the  keel-board 
taken  off,  when  it  could  be  used  for  a 
table.  It  was  painted  dark  green  to 
keep  it  from  weathering  and  warping, 
and  it  stows  in  the  canoe  when  paddling 
or  making  a long  run  before  the  wind. 


! 


A SIMPLE,  reliable  steering  gear 
also  caused  some  experimenting  to 
obtain.  I first  tried  an  endless 
rope,  drove  through  eyelets  under  the 
coaming  and  fastened  at  the  ends  to  the 
rudder  yoke.  This  gave  lots  of  trouble, 
for  it  was  always  stretching,  and  was 
hard  to  grip  when  hiking  out  in  a squall. 
Then  I put  a wooden  support  for  a sec- 
ond yoke  with  tiller  attached,  on  the 
rear  cockpit  coaming,  and  copper  wire 
ropes  went  from  this  yoke  to  the  rudder 
yoke.  This  solved  my  troubles,  for  it 
stayed  put,  and  the  tiller,  a short  club 
of  ash  a foot  long,  gave  one  easy  steer- 
ing control.  It  is  well  to  sit  somewhat 
forward  in  the  cockpit  when  sailing,  so 
this  short  tiller  is  never  in  the  way. 

Bow  chocks  for  the  anchor  rope,  and 
the  smallest  of  folding  anchors,  weighing 
3V2  pounds,  I also  found  essential,  for 
one  was  always  stopping  to  anchor  and 
fish  in  the  bay  when  the  weakfish  were 
running,  and  without  bow  chocks  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  the  canoe  head  to  the 
wind. 

This  little  devil,  the  Waterat  IV,  has 
been  everywhere  with  me.  Lakes  and 
bays  all  look  alike  to  her,  and  I never 
saw  the  blow  that  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  had  three  reefing  possibilities;  full 
sail  for  moderate  blows,  a single  reef 
for  strong  winds,  and  then,  by  lashine: 
the  battens  to  the  boom,  you  could  spread 
a rag,  of  sorts,  in  very  squally,  white- 
cappy  weather,  and  go  like  a scared  cat. 
In  even  heavier  blows  than  this  I have 
made  shift  with  the  mizzen  alone, 
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Peters  Shells  will  stand 
the  accidental  “ducking” 
your  equipment  often 
gets — it  won’t  hurt  ’em  a 
bit.  The  finish  and  the 
crimp  are  both  “like  a 
duck’s  back”  when  it 
comes  to  shedding  water. 
Half  a dozen  other  good 
points  also  help  pile  up  a 
big  majority  for  Peters 
Shells.  The  Peters  Car- 
tridge Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  New  York  and  San 


Strange  County 

Any  one  of  these  differ-  ajgjBp 
ent  styles  of  Taylor 
passes  will  serve  you  ef 
ficiently.  Leedawl,  $1.50; 
Magnapole.  $1  5:1  it c - 

nite,  $2.00;  Gydawl, 

$3.00;  Ceebynite,  $4.00. 

Higher  in  Canada  and  j 
the  Far  West. 


SALE  U.  S.  ARMY  Gifts 

For  Camp  and  Summer  Wear 

Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  moneyback 
guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

ARMY  SHELTER  TENTS $3.00 

Khaki  Riding  Breeches 3.00 

Khaki  Trousers  2.50 

Flannel  Shirts  2.50 

Khaki  Shirts 1.50 

Camp  Ceoking  Grates 30 

Folding  Mess  Pans 25 

Athletic  Shirts  75 

Army  Folding  Cots 3.50 

Army  O.  D.  Wool  Blankets 3.50 

Army  Tents,  all  sizes,  and  5000  other  arti- 
cles for  camps  or  outings.  Catalogue  No. 
123  free  on  request. 

FRUSSELL’S  Army  & Navy  Store  Co. 

246  West  42nd  Street,  New  York! 
Largest  Camp  and  Military  Outfitter ) 
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“ I’m  glad  that  wasn't 
intended  for  me,”  says 
Mr.  Bear. 


Every  One  Should  Carry  a Colt  to  the  Woods 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


OLTS 


Manufacturers  of:  Colt’s  Revolvers, 
Colt’s  Automatic  Pistols,  Colt’s 
(Browning)  Automatic  Machine 
Guns,  Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic 
Machine  Rifles. 
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Asher  C.  Skutt,  Morton,  N.  Y.,  won  New  York  State  Amateur  Championship, 
breaking  200  straight;  long  run  of  211,  total  of  419  x 425  targets, 

Using  L.  C.  SMITH  DOUBLE  BARREL  TRAP  GUN 

George  H.  Griffith,  of  Helena,  Ark.,  won  the  Clarksdale  Cotton  Exchange 
Trophy,  scoring  482  x 500, 

Using  L.  C.  SMITH  ONE  BARREL  TRAP  GUN 

Write  for  circular  describing  New  Double  Barrel  Trap  Gun. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  THE  TRAPSHOOTER 
" THE  GUN  THAT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF” 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 

SMITH  GUNS 

Made  by 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Export  Office:  5 State  St,  McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

New  York  City  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SMASH!  DOWN 


GOES  THE  PRICE  OF 
OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


Log  Cabins  and 
Cottages 


(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 
PRICE  $2.00 

Forest  and  Stream 

9 East  40th  St  soot  D«pt.  N.  Y.  Gty 


stepped  in  the  mainmast  hole.  Too  little 
sail  is  always  better  than  too  much,  for 
a canoe  is  always  a nervous  beast  and 
always  fast  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
one  gets  spilled  so  suddently  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  courting  all  those  compli 
cations  over  a foot  or  so  too  much  sail. 

While  the  cockpit  tent  is  well  enough 
for  lake  and  estuary  cruising,  where  one 
hauls  up  on  a quiet  beach  and  camps 
under  the  shade  of  a pine  forest,  for  a 
surf  fishing  cruise,  where  your  sport  is 
on  the  ocean  side,  a beach  tent  is  better, 
leaving  the  canoe  cached,  bottom  up, 
somewhere  on  the  bay  side.  The  mos- 
quitoes are  absent  from  the  beach  in  the 
daytime,  while  they  are  on  the  job  all 
the  time  on  the  bay  side,  so  the  best  way 
is  to  turn  the  canoe  over  and  hit  across 
the  dunes  for  the  beach  with  your  tackle 
and  camping  duffle.  While  a high  tent 
like  the  “Snow”,  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, will  do  on  the  beach,  because  the 
sail  spars  can  be  used  for  shears,  I pre- 
fer a low  tent,  because  long  poles  are 
mighty  scarce  to  find  in  the  beach  drift- 
wood and  it  is  too  much  work  to  lug 
the  spars  across  the  dunes.  The  Blizzard 
tent,  a sort  of  Hudson’s  Bay  tent  with 
triangular  ends  instead  of  round  ones 
(to  save  pegs)  is  the  one  that  has  served 
me  best.  This  tent  weighs  3%  pounds 
and  has  a floor  space  of  6 x 9 feet,  ample 
for  two.  The  front  is  totally  enclosed, 
with  an  inside  front  of  scrim  sewed  to 
the  canvas.  At  night  the  mosquitoes  will 
be  fierce,  but,  with  the  sand  banked 
around  the  base  of  the  tent  and  the 
flaps  open  so  that  the  scrim  netting 
makes  the  front,  it  is  breezy  and  com- 
fortable. Pitch  it  just  above  high  tide, 
as  far  from  the  dunes  as  you  can  get, 
for  the  nearer  you  are  to  them  the  more 
mosquitoes  will  find  you.  Another  rea- 
son for  avoiding  a large,  high  tent  is 
the  wind  itself,  which  howls  over  the 
beach  at  night  and  will  tear  the  stoutest 
fabric  if  too  large  an  area  is  presented 
to  it.  All  night  long  it  blows  like  a 
tornado,  and,  the  smaller  and  snugger 
your  tent,  the  less  you  will  have  cause 
to  fear  being  unroofed  at  midnight,  like 
those  unfortunates  whose  whole  wall 
tent  was  playfully  frisked  by  the  wind 
into  the  ocean,  all  on  a summer  night, 
leaving  them  shivering  and  homeless  on 
a desolate  beach! 

I often  take  the  “Perfect”  shelter  tent 
on  these  trips,  a mere  leanto,  six  by  five 
feet  in  area,  with  three  of  its  sides  of 
mosquito  netting.  It  weighs  three 
pounds,  and  has  the  great  advantage 
that  one  can  sleep  in  it  in  the  day  time, 
for  the  netting  lets  the  breezes  blow  un- 
der it,  keeping  one  cool  and  keeping  off 
beach  flies,  whereas  all  closed  tents  are 
hot  and  unbearable  on  the  beach  while 
the  sun  is  up.  As  most  of  the  fishing  is 
from  sundown  to  sun-up,  a place  to 
snooze  in  the  daytime,  when  the  fish  are 
not  biting,  is  much  appreciated! 
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FOR  a cooking  outfit  on  these  salt 
water  trips  I take,  first  of  all,  a 
light,  wire  grate,  about  10  x 18 
inches  in  size,  and  with  it  a steel  nine- 
inch  folding  handle  fry  pan,  a couple 
of  nesting  tin  pails,  costing  about  38 
cents  for  the  two,  and  an  aluminum  ba- 
ker. which  is  verv  like  the  Armv  mess 
t iriU  identify  you. 
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Make  Each 
Shot  Certain 


That  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  will  hit 
......  ■ - Profes- 


comes  with  the  use  of  Marble'  __= _ 

▼ sionals  and  amateurs  find  their  shooting  improved  by  using  them. 

We  also  make  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun 
Rods.  Cleaning  Implements,  large  variety  of  Sights,  Waterproof  Match  Box,  Compasses,  Fish 
Gaff,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Recoil  Pads,  Shell  Extractors.  Most  dealers  stock  Marble’s 
Goods.  If  you  can’t  find  what  you  want,  order  direct.  Write  for  Marble's  Catalog. 

Marble’s  Flexible  Rear  Sight  g||  g|| 

For  the  hunter  who  goes  after  big  game,  the  small  game  j|s£  ’ 

hunter,  or  target  shooter.  There  is  probably  no  other  MtJ) 

sight  as  generally  known  or  as  highly  endorsed.  Can't  KJ&Sh  1 ; 

be  injured  by  blows  or  shocks — if  struck  it  gives  and  fY  \ ^ i 

flies  back  instantly.  For  practically  all  American  rifles.  V \,  EkA  li 

Two  different  discs  furnished.  State  make,  model  and  \ if; 

caliber.  $4.00.  'x 

Marble’s  Duplex  Sight 

The  only  all-purpose  sight  adapted  to 
every  rifle’s  use.  Vi6-in.  gold  bead  for 
target  practice  and  game  in  ordinary 
light  or  on  snow — >6-in.  white  enamel 
bead  for  game  in  poor  light.  Two  sights 
in  one — each  perfect.  $1.65. 

Marble’s  Improved  Front  Sight 

Enables  shooter  to  make 
accurate  shots  at  any  range  ^aL 

without  adjusting  rear  f 
sight.  Object  aimed  at  can  A 
be  seen  over  or  under  bead, 

Choice  of  lis  or  %2-in.  ivory  (la— 
or  gold  bead.  $1.10. 


Marble’s  V-M  Front  Sight 

The  ideal  front  sight  to  use  ^ 
with  Marble's  Flexible  Rear 
Sight.  Embodies  a principle 
new  to  most  shooters,  but  it 
gets  results.  Face  and  lining 
of  aperture  made  of  Pope’s  m 

Island  gold — easy  to  see  in  any 
light  and  will  not  blur.  $1 .65. 

Sheard  Gold  Bead  Front  Sight 

Guaranteed  to  show  up  well  in  dark  timber — will  never  blur.  Shows 
the  same  color  on  different  colored  objects.  For  practically  all  rifles  and 
revolvers.  $1.65. 


MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Avenue, 

a.Kr-AF  ■ = GLADSTONE,  MICH, 


By  JOHN  A.  MCGUIRE 


Introduction  by  Dr.  ffm.  T.  Hornaday 
From  a collecting  trip  to  the  Far  North  for  big  game 
specimens,  the  author,  J.  A.  McGuire,  gives  us  some- 
thing of  a real  and  lasting  interest  and  information. 
Days  with  the  packs  on  glaciers;  climbs  among  the  snow, 
ice  and  rocks  for  white  sheep;  long  stalks  in  the  timbered 
areas  for  moose ; aerial  hikes  on  the  rolling  barrens  for 
caribou;  and  climbing  dizzy  heights  for  white  goats — these 
are  all  described  with  a precision  and  vividness  that  makes 
us  wonder  if  we  aren’t  really  participating  in  the  trip. 

Handsomely  illustrated  from  many  photographs  taken  by 
the  author. 

LARGE  12M0.  SILK  CLOTH NET,  $3.06 

Vi,  TURKEY  MOROCCO NET,  18.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Dept.  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  CityJ, 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


kit,  being  a shallow  pan  about  9x7x1% 
inches  deep,  with  a cover  and  aluminum 
handle  which  snaps  over  it.  In  sandy 
country  one  needs  a grate  to  keep  things 
off  the  sand  level,  for  the  wind  is  always 
blowing  a lot  of  invisible  grit  along  over 
the  surface,  which  will  land  in  any  dish 
set  down  too  low,  and,  even  in  pine  for- 
est, one  soon  gets  down  to  sand  soil, 
where  the  least  careless  kick  will  send 
a spurt  of  sand  into  the  food.  I like 
the  tin  pails,  for  they  are  cheap  and  eas- 
ily carried,  and  all  the  smaller  eatables 
go  packed  in  the  inside  pail.  The  steel 
fry  pan  one  cannot  be  without  in  a fish 
country,  and  the  baker  is  the  only  one 
for  this  country,  for  the  reflector  baker 
is  too  open  to  sand  drift.  For  a table 
set,  a ten-inch  aluminum  plate,  an  enam- 
eled-wire  cup,  and  knife,  fork  and  spoon 
are  all  that  one  needs.  You  will  have 
fish,  clams  and  crabs  to  eat,  so  take  along 
plenty  of  bacon  for  cooking  grease;  corn 
meal  for  rolling  the  fish  in,  making  com 
bread  and  com  mush  fried;  some  light 
cereal,  such  as  wheatena  or  cream  of 
wheat,  a tablespoonful  of  which  cooks 
up  to  a meal  for  one. 

Also  some  pancake  flour,  white  flour, 
a few  eggs,  rice,  prunes,  raisins,  sugar, 
coffee,  tea  and  salt;  and  maybe  a steak 
to  start  off  with.  A couple  of  cans  of 
condensed  cream  and  a pound  each  of 
all  the  above  is  enough  for  a week’s 
cruise,  and  will  cost  about  two  dollars. 
About  two  quarts  of  potatoes  and  a quart 
of  onions,  with  a dozen  bouillon  cubes 
for  soups  completes  the  list. 

THE  bass  baitcasting  rod  is  the  best 
casting  for  bay  tackle.  You  will  need 
it,  casting  for  bass  and  pickerel  up 
in  the  freshwater  heads  of  the  estuaries, 
and,  for  bay  weakfish  it  is  fine,  using  a 
float  with  a hole  bored  through  it,  with  a 
match-stick  lashed  on  the  line  so  as  to 
give  about  the  right  depth  below  the 
float.  Bay  weakfish  are  shy  of  any  boat, 
and  so  you  cast  this  float  out  about  forty 
feet  and  then  pay  out  line  so  that  the 
sinker  will  take  the  hook  down  vertically 
through  the  hole  in  the  float  until  the 
stick  brings  it  up.  Weakfish  strike  so 
suddenly  and  must  be  hit  so  swiftly  that 
there  is  no  time  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  the  float.  When,  however,  he  hits  this 
rig  he  pulls  the  float  down  and  when 
you  strike  you  have  a free  crack  at  him 
pulling  the  line  up  through  the  hole  with- 
out any  drag  from  the  float.  As  a sub- 
stitute for  the  usual  cane  pole  it  an- 
swers very  well.  For  crabbing  all  you 
need  is  a fish-head  and  your  folding 
landing  net,  which  you  will  have  along 
anyway  for  bass  and  pickerel.  The  lat- 
ter do  well  in  these  bays  on  artificial 
lures  and  all  the  headwater  shores  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  lily  pads. 
Clams  can  be  had  from  the  baymen,  or 
you  can  tread  for  them  barefooted,  as 
they  do.  Adding  some  folding  snipe  de- 
coys and  a light  double  gun,  you  are  ready 
also  for  the  flights  of  snipe,  which  are 
still  reasonably  plentiful  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  bay  shore,  along  the  ocean 
keys  and  along  the  surf.  For  combined 
fish  and  game,  together  with  good  sail- 
ing and  camping,  a canoe  cruise  in  Bar- 
negat  Bay  in  September  is  hard  to  beat. 
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SPORTSMEN 

Attention ! 


THE  THOMPSON 
SUBMACHINE  GUN 


A new  type  of  firearm,  combining  the  portability  of  the  rifle 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  machine  gun. 

Calibre  .45,  weight  with  stock  10  lbs,  Magazine! s hold  20,  50  °r  ^ v000 
ridges.  Fires  full  automatically  from  the  shoulder  a trigger, 

shots  per  minute  or  semi-automatically  a shot  for  each  pull  of  the  trigg 
Very  highly  recommended  for  big-game  hunting. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to-day 
Made  by  COLT’S  PATENT  FERE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.  for 


AUTO-ORDNANCE  CORPORATION 

302  Broadway  Cable  Address:  Autordco  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Carry Yrar  Outing  Equipment 
Behind.  Your  FordL 


Carry  your  tent  and  camping  conven- 
iences behind  your  Ford  and  save  just 
that  much  room  for  passenger  com- 
fort. An 


ELMCO  I oad -Carrier 

Patented— Patent*  Pending 

will  hold  your  tent,  camp  chairs,  tour-bed  and 
other  outing  equipment — leaving  the  car  as  roomy 
as  ever  within.  No  cumbersome  bundles  on  the 
running  board  and  nothing  to  prevent  opening 
doors  of  your  Ford. 

Carries  250  pounds  without  strain  on  car  or  car- 
rier. Hangs  with  an  oscillating  leverage  suspen- 
sion to  absorb  road  shocks.  Folds  up  to  back  of 
car  when  not  in  use.  Can  be  clamped  on  or 
taken  off  in  a minute. 


Special  Offer — Write  today 
for  complete  descriptive  circular 
and  special  introductory  price 
offer  to  first  buyers  in  each 
communili 


NORFOLK  AND  BREECHES 


ENGINEER  S COAT 


HUNTING  VEST 


■y^HETHER  camping, 
hunting,  fishin  g,  en- 
gineering,  riding,  you 

need  Duxbak  or  Kamp-it  cloth- 
es to  withstand  the  hard  wear. 
Good  looking,  low  priced,  de- 
signed by  sportsmen  and  tailor- 
ed with  all  the  conveniences 
sportsmen  need.  Duxbak  is 
waterproofed.  Kamp-it  is  not 
waterproofed,  and  is  lighter  iq 
weight. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  Style  Book. 

U riCA-DuXBAK  Corp. 

10  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


'Duxbak  "“'Aksffidf 


Outinq  Toqs 


ANGLING  WITH 
THE  BARK  ON 


(continued  from  page  348) 


Michigan.  One  of  the  few  great  whiti 
waterways  of  the  world,  famed  for  its 
awe-inspiring  splendor  and  sturdy  mag- 
nificence. It  may  not  compare  in  scenic 
beauty  with  the  wonderful  Shoshom 
Falls  of  the  Snake  river,  the  gracefu 
Lower  Falls  of  the  limpid-green  Yellow- 
stone river,  flowing  through  a canyoi 
more  verdant  and  colorful  than  thi 
mighty  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
which  drops  from  a height  nearly  twict 
that  of  Niagara  or  the  Bridalveil  Fall; 
of  the  Yosemite,  in  their  charming  dra 
pery  of  delicate  floating  sprey,  but  thinl 
of  its  wonderful  location. 

This  racing  sheet  of  falling  water 
roaring  incessantly  past  an  industria 
center,  where  commerce  and  industrj 
meet  in  a focus  of  intensified  civiliza 
tion,  seems  a strange  place  to  find  rain 
bows  of  large  size  and  great  fighting 
qualities,  yet  no  man  who  has  wet  a lint 
in  this  anicent  highway  of  the  Indian 
Jesuit,  fur  trader,  trapper  and  emi 
grant,  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  its 
growing  prestige  as  a trout  stream 
There  are  other  rivers,  hundreds  o: 
them,  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  th< 
Pacific,  but  there  is  only  one  Saulti 
ISante  Marie,  where  the  largest  rainbow: 
ever  captured  in  America  have  beei 
taken.  Although  it  has  only  been  with 
in  the  last  score  of  years  that  they  havi 
gained  a foothold  in  the  Soo,  it  has  beei 
known  for  at  least  half  that  time  tha 
they  were  there  to  stay. 


E.F.  ELMBERG  CO. 

303A  RAILROAD  ST. 
PARKERSBURG  IOWA 


REPRESENTATIVE  CALIFORNIA  HOMES. 
60  plans.  $3,760  to  $12,000.  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (BOOK  DEPT.), 

9 East  49 tb  Street  New  York  CHty 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 

INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  house. 

Soles  are  as  flexible  as  rubber 
and  as  tough  as  a larch. 

When  you’ve  pounded 


your  feet  numb  on 
city  pavements  or 
worn  them  to  the  blis 
ter  stage  on  mountah. 
trails,  slip  on  a pair  of 
comfortable  _ mocca- 
sins and  realize  solid 
foot  comfort. 


Stock 
No.  7« 


Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate,  $5.50 

Heavy  waterproof 5.75 

Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 


MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept.S  Brockton,Mass. 


PYRAMID  SOLVENT 


It’s  mighty  easy  to  keep  gun  barrels  slick  and  clean  inside 
with  pyramid  Solvent.  Dissolves  smokeless  powder  residue, 
loosens  metal  fouling.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Pyramid,  mail 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  screw-top  3-oz.  can. 
THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165-P  Broadway,  New  York 


N as  much  as  I have  taken  quite  a fev 
rainbows  at  a cost  not  exceeding  ont 
dollar  a pound,  gross  weight,  I fee 
competent  to  express  a few  appropriati 
remarks  on  the  question  of  tackle.  A1 
manner  and  makes  of  tackle  have  beei 
used  to  take  the  rainbow,  and  there  i: 
hardly  a device  which  has  not  been  em 
ployed  as  a lure  with  varying  degrees  o 
success,  particularly  in  driving  the  fisl 
to  the  bottom,  where  they  settle  dowi 
ehind  some  convenient  boulder  and  wai 
for  the  hail  storm  to  pass. 

The  best  rainbow  tackle  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  employed  upon  th< 
average  trout  stream,  with  the  differ 
ence  that  more  line  is  needed.  Twenty;1 
five  yards  of  good  enameled  casting  lin 
will  answer  every  practical  purpose  01 
the  creeks  and  brooks  of  meadow  lands 
A little  river  is  a different  proposition 
You  can’t  stand  waist  deep  in  boilinj 
water  and  rely  on  expert  foot  work  t 
save  your  choice  six  ounce  rod,  if  a rain 
bow  takes  it  into  his  head,  as  he  certain 
'y  will,  to  kick  off  the  brakes  and  star 
'own  stream  on  high  with  all  eight  cyl 
nders  cracking.  You  must  carry  suffi 
cient  line  on  your  reel  to  meet  an; 
emergency. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  rainbow  gam 
seems  to  be  the  leader.  There  are  time 
when  a piano  wire  would  seem  none  to 
strong  for  the  strain  which  is  put  upoj 
it.  About  ten  dollars  worth  of  the  bes 
salmon  gut  is  the  ideal  leader  to  us« 
Like  a safety  deposit  box  full  of  gooi 
government  bonds  it  gives  you  a feelin; 
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of  independence  and  security.  Most  of 
us,  however,  don’t  happen  to  have  a spi- 
got in  a gold  mine  to  turn  at  will,  so 
we  must  hobble  along  and  make  the 
most  of  what  we  can  afford.  For  this 
reason  the  majority  of  rainbow  anglers 
use  a double  gut  bass  leader. 

Now  if  in  addition  to  your  light  tackle 
outfit  you  possess  an  auto,  you  can  con- 
sider yourself  ideally  equipped  to  enjoy 
angling  with  the  bark  on.  But  perhaps 
you  live  in  a region  where  the  rainbow 
is  a stranger  to  local  waters.  If  your 
country  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  little 
rivers  and  big,  swift-flowing  creeks  pos- 
sessed of  deep  rifts,  my  advice  is  to 
stock  it  at  once.  A few  cans  of  fry, 
furnished  free  by  the  Government,  will 
o much  to  transform  many  such 
'streams  and  create  good  fishing  condi- 
tions where  none  at  present  exist.  Time 
and  time  again  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  where  the  rainbow  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  waters  at  all  propitious,  he 
has  remained.  There  are  streams,  par- 
ticularly those  affording  easy  access  to 
the  sea,  where  all  attempts  to  establish 
the  species  have  failed,  principally  be- 
cause the  rainbow  is  extremely  fond  of  a 
salt  water  bath,  but  there  are  still  hun- 
dreds of  water  courses  plentifully  sprin- 
kled over  the  eastern  states  at  present 
barren  of  game  fish,  full  of  potential 
possibilities,  which  have  never  been 
stocked.  The  rainbow  is  not  only  an 
ideal  game  fish  but  the  species  possesses 
many  distinct  advantages  over  the  com- 
mon trout  highly  favorable  to  continued 
existence  once  he  has  become  acclimated 
and  established  in  a new  environment. 


HANDS  OFFrTHE  PARKS 

VV^ITHIN  the  United  States  there 
” are  seventeen  national  parks 
whose  total  area  is  about  iy2  per  cent, 
of  that  of  our  public  lands. 

II.  The  parks  were  set  aside  for  the 
“use  and  enjoyment”  of  all  the  people 
and  to  preserve  forever  examples  of 
our  country  as  it  was  before  the  white 
man  came.  They  are  also  nature  mu- 
seums and  wild  animal  preserves. 
Each  citizen  owns  a share  in  them. 

III.  Certain  interests  are  striving  to 
get  a foothold  in  them,  and  to  secure 
for  their  private  profit  land,  water  and 
waterfalls  which  the  people  have  set 
apart  for  their  own  enjoyment. 

IV.  Our  citizens  must  be  protected 
in  their  property  rights,  and  encroach- 
ments on  the  parks  must  be  prevented. 

V.  The  water  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  is  a natural  resource  which 
must  be  used.  The  farmer  needs  it  for 
irrigation,  and  manufacturers  and 
transportation  companies  for  power. 

VI.  But  the  water  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  parks  is  not  confined 
within  them.  It  continues  on  its  course 
toward  the  sea,  passes  out  of  the  parks, 
and  can  be  held  and  stored  outside 
their  boundaries. 

VII.  The  water  that  has  passed  out 
of  the  parks  should  be  harnessed  and 
used.  Within  the  parks  neither  land 
nor  water  should  be  used  for  purposes 
of  private  gain. 

In  Writing 


Good  outdoor  rations 

When  you  land  in  camp  at  dinner  time  with  an 
appetite  you  can’t  forget  for  a minute,  you  want 
food — real,  wholesome,  filling  food,  and  you 
want  it  quick.  You  get  it,  if  you  thought  to 
take  along  a supply  of 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

Prepared  in  the  careful  Heinz  way,  thoroughly  cooked , 
ready  to  eat,  deliciously  flavored,  good  to  eat. 


HEINZ  BAKED  BEANS— The 

oudoor  man’s  constant  standby; 
good  hot  or  cold;  four  kinds. 

HEINZ  PICKLES  - Sweet  or 
sour.  Crisp,  dainty,  full  of  ap- 
petizing zest. 


HEINZ  SPAGHETTI  - 

tomato  sauce  and  cheese. 


With 


HEINZ  PEANUT  BUTTER  — 

Fine  for  sandwiches,  satisfying, 
keeps  sweet. 

HEINZ  TOMATO  KETCHUP- 
Gives  a relish  to  all  kinds  of  fare. 

Heinz  Cream  Soups,  Prepared 
Mustard,  Vinegars,  Apple 
Butter,  Olives,  Worcestershire 
Sauce,  etc. 


All  grocers  sell  them 

Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada,  are  packed  in  Canada 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


J.KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty 
Send  for  prioes.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

,n  ~ - r . . . u v 328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,  NEW  YORK 

40  E.  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  PUase  mention  “Forest  and  Stream" 

to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  noil  l identify  you. 
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3- WAY  REEL 


BEETZSEL 


Level  Winder, 

Free  Spool, 

Automatic  Thumber, 
German  Silver, 
Burnished  Steel  Axles, 
Bronze  Bearings, 
Jeweled  Oil  Caps, 
Quadruple, 

S.  Handle — Forward, 
100  Yards — Drag. 

REDIFOR 


Cast  and  Wind  In 
Nothing  to  Touch 


When  the  cast  is  made  noth- 
ing  moves  but  the  spool.  The 
forked  block  drops  and  the  line 
runs  free  from  spool  to  rod  guide. 
Touching  the  handle  to  wind  in 
brings  the  block  as  shown.  OUR 
guarantee  is:  that  no  angler  can 
buy  any  one  thing  for  $20  or 
MORE  that  will  give  as  much 
joy.  Bar  nothing. 

ROD  & REEL  CO. 


Price  Still  $20  STONELEIGH  COURT, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BROAD  WATER,  VA. 


Large  modern  Bungalow,  snugly  set  in  shrub- 
bery and  ornamental  pines:  water  permit:  private 
dock:  sun  parlors;  2 bathrooms;  large  living  room; 
6 bed  chambers  completely  furnished;  15  sores 
of  nice  cleared  land.  This  property  is  within 
10  minutes  from  the  best  wild  duck  shooting  and 
fishing  between  the  capes  of  Virginia  and  Dela- 
ware. Excellent  Country,  large  Summer  Colony, 
convenient  to  N.  Y.  P.  &.  N.  Railroad.  Shoot- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  of  the  late  ex-President 
Cleveland.  Recently  owned  by  well-to-do  oity 
folks.  Price  right  on  accommodating  terms. 


Apply  JAMES  W.  DOWNING 

P.  O.  MAPPSBURG,  VA. 


Telegraph  Office  (Western  Union)  Exmore,  Va. 


RUSSELL'S 

“NEVER  LEAKl 


The  built-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by— soft,  easy-fit- 
ting  and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
jire  from  best 
q ualit  y 
ch  ron  e - 
tanned 
leathers. 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write  us  for 
a catalog. 


BACK  TO  NATURE 

Send  for  Complete  List 

New  Lee  Army  Unionalls $2.75 

New  Auto  Strop  $5  Razor  with  12  Blades..  $1.95 

New  Army  Unionalls 1.90 

Red  Cross  All-Wool  Socks 60 

New  U.  S.  Army  McClellan  Saddles 15.00 

New  Army  Wrist  Watches 4.75 

New  Gillette  $5  Razors,  with  12  blades 1.95 

New  Army  Hip  Boots 3.45 

Army  Shelter  Tents 2.45 

Army  Wool  Blankets 3 50 

Army  Ponchos  1.75 

Officers'  Shoes  6.25 

Navy  Shoes  6.25 

Army  Shoes  5.25 

New  Army  Mess  Kits 45 

New  Army  Canteens .45 

Army  Cartridge  Belts 50 

Army  Mosquito  Tents 1.00 

Army  Pack  Carrier 75 

Canvas  Leggings  75 

Wrap  Leggings  95 

Army  Cotton  Breeches 95 

Army  Wool  Breeches 1.50 

Campaign  Hats  1.75 

Army  O.  D.  Shirts.  New 3.00 

Army  Gun  Holsters 75 

New  9x9  Navy  Tent,  complete 31.00 

Poles,  Fly,  Carrying  B>ag.  12  lbs.  2 oz. 

We  Carry  All  Size  Tents. 

Money  Cheerfully  Refunded. 

CHARLES  B.  EASOJP 

235  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn 


made  "Ipairco 


\ NVNrt  9Wti  ov  1 Wfc  Best 

IMPORT®?  «R \AR  ROOT  Mr  “I*** 

NO  PAtWT  OR  VAPNfSH  COVOR  UV* 

TWtVNOO©  90R&S 

are  ovw*  Afto  iwt  r Nteowovtt m 

Movstvxit  more  »«•  m i 

REAOU-Y  AO*  h J SWEET  *ROM 
SORBED  MM  t be  fJRSI  vyff 

ml  M permit 

WILKE 
PIPE  SHOP 

^Bj^HrH-cer  broad  wav 

oor.ReadcSt.  N-7/ 


iMatch  the  Tang  of  the  Country  Air 


with  luncheons  of  delicious 

SMITHFIELD  HAMS 


By  Parcel  Post,  direct  to  you 
at  seventy -five  cents  per 

pound. 


American  Produce  Exchange 

Dept.  “0”,  Richmond,  V*. 


‘THE  HAM 
THAT  MADE 
VIRGINIA 
FAMOUS” 


ARCHITECT 


A BLIND  FOR  THE 
SNEAK  SHOOTER 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  345) 


unhooked  and  the  wind  causes  blind  t 
drop  forward  on  the  deck  of  the  boal 
giving  the  hunter  a clear  view  and  plent; 
of  room  to  shoot.  On  front  end  of  cock 
pit  make  a socket  to  take  squared  lowe 
end  of  upright.  This  should  be  made  s 
that  upright  will  fit  snugly  to  preven 
blind  from  turning  in  the  wind.  Afte 
you  have  set  blind  up  on  your  boat,  cu 
out  balance  of  canvas  to  fit  snugly  ove 
deck  of  boat  and  around  combing.  Weigh 
the  bottom  of  flaps  with  lead  and  you 
blind  is  ready  with  the  exception  of 
white  or  light  gray  coat  of  paint. 

Should  the  blind  extend  too  far  o 
the  sides,  the  ends  can  be  cut  off  to  th 
proper  length. 

A short  paddle  is  a necessary  part  t 
the  outfit  as  a long  handled  padd 
would  show  above  the  blind.  The  bo: 
should  be  fitted  with  a hook  on  the  ster 
to  which  the  anchor  line  can  be  fastener 
The  anchor  line  should  have  a buoy  a 
tached  near  boat  so  that  line  will  flo; 
and  at  the  same  time  be  marked.  Th' 
will  save  hauling  anchor  each  time.  T1 
boat,  paddle  and  blind  should  be  paint< 
white  or  light  gray.  The  hunters  shou 
wear  a white  suit  of  overalls  such 
used  by  painters  or  plasterers.  It 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  wear  whi 
and,  often,  not  practical,  but  it  is  le 
conspicuous  should  you,  by  any  chant 
show  above  or  ‘from  sides  of  blind. 


;r 
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In  Writing  to 


Dignified.  Exclusive  Profession 
not  overrun  with  competitors. 

• Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
money-making  and  big  fees. 
$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
ed. We  assist  students  and  graduates  in 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1915.  Write  for  our  Book  B-21 ; it  will  open 
your  eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  21  B,  Newark,  New  York. 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


NOW,  assume  that  you  have  ma 
blind  and  are  all  rigged  out  f 
sneak  shooting.  The  boat  is  loa 
ed  with  decoys  and  all  made  ready  t 
night  before.  You  start  out  not  too  eai 
in  the  morning  as  sneak  shooting  isi 
like  point  shooting.  With  point  shoe 
ing  you  are  up  long  before  daylight  a 
on  your  way  to  your  favorite  point. 

you  are  lucky,  you  get  there  first  a 
throw  out  the  decoys  and  wait  for  d£ 
light  and  what  ducks  may  come  yc 
way.  In  sneak  shooting  or  layout  sho 
ing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  start  so  ea: 
unless  youn  cottage  is  a long  way  fr 
the  shooting  ground,  for  you  will  wj 
to  see  how  the  ducks  are  moving  bef< 
you  “set  in.”  Arriving  at  the  shoot: 
ground  and  having  decided  just  wb 
you  will  set  the  decoys  you  proceed  w| 
the  following  operation,  remember: 
that  opening  for  your  boat  runn: 
through  the  decoys: 

We  will  presume  that  the  ducks  ; 
flying  in  good  shape  so  you  speed  up  fl 
are  just  a little  excited.  The  decoys  ; 
set  to  your  satisfaction  so  you  row  b; 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  wi 
ward  directly  back  of  your  decoys, 
lowing  for  the  drift  of  the  current, 
any,  as  the  main  thing  is  to  come  dc 
on  your  decoys  in  as  straight  a course 
possible — tacking  should  be  avoided.  C « 
ting  back  the  proper  distance  you  th: 
the  anchor  and  hook  line  to  the  sterr 
the  boat.  Next,  you  set  up  your  bl: 
hooking  it  with  hasp  and  staple  to  k 
it  upright.  The  guns  are  loaded  and  u 

identify  you. 
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fill  the  old  pipe  and  await  developments 
You  haven’t  long  to  wait  as  a bunch  of 
blue-bills  flying  by  see  the  decoys,  swing 
sharply  to  the  left  and,  without  any  pre 
liminary  circling,  drop  into  your  decoys. 
You  tell  Bill,  your  partner,  to  keep  his 
eye  on  them  while  you  bring  him  down. 
The  anchor  line  is  unhooked  and,  the 
blind  acting  as  a sail  in  the  stiff  breeze, 
takes  you  down  with  very  little  paddling. 
A.s  you  get  nearer  your  decoys  you  get  a 
bit  flustered  up  and  your  heart  starts 
pounding  like  a motor  with  a loose  rod. 
Now  you  are  well  up  to  the  decoys  and 
Bill  signals  that  the  birds  are  on  the 
eft  side  of  the  decoys.  You  are  now 
•eady  for  the  kill.  The  birds  have  been 
molding  well  and  are  still  in  the  water. 
Bill’s  left  hand  reacts  for  his  gun  and 
vith  the  right  he  unhooks  the  staple: 
town  goes  the  blind.  As  Bill  drops  the 
t>lind  you,  with  a stroke  of  the  paddle, 
hrow  the  boat  slightly  broadside,  giv- 
ng  yourself  a chance  to  shoot  without 
ndangering  Bill.  With  the  drop  of  the 
blind  the  ducks  are  in  the  air.  Bill 
flakes  an  easy  double  and  you  miss  the 
[irst  but  land  with  the  second  on  a bird 
hat  tries  to  sneak  past  the  boat. 

Three  birds  on  the  first  attempt — 
ot  at  all  bad;  but  it  doesn’t  always 
,appen  that  way.  On  days  when  the 
iirds  are  wild  and  restless  you  some- 
imes  do  not  get  within  shooting  dis- 
ance  before  the  birds  become  suspicious 
nd  leave.  On  other  days  the  birds  will 
(old  well  and  you  have  no  trouble  in 
.etting  up  with  them.  Granting  that 
ou  are  an  experienced  duck  hunter  and 
fair  shot,  the  result  of  a day’s  hunt 
largely  determined  by  the  manner  in 
hich  the  birds  are  acting.  If  they  are 
ying  and  come  to  your  decoys  you  have 
le  chance  to  shoot  and  the  result  then 
up  to  you.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
ley  are  not  flying  or  will  not  come  to 
aur  decoys,  that  lets  you  out.  On  some 
iys  they  may  not  pay  any  attention 
decoys  set  off  from  the  points  but 
ill  decoy  well  to  a layout  or  sneak 
looting  set.  Then  is  the  time  that  a 
eak  blind  comes  in  very  handy.  If,  on 
>ur  first  attempt  at  sneak  shooting,  the 
rds  get  up  before  you  get  to  them,  do 
>t  be  discouraged.  Sneak  shooting  is 
game  that  requires  skill  and  good 
dgment  and  this  you  will  acquire  after 
little  practice.  It  is  exciting  and  just 
little  different  from  other  forms  of 
inting  and  you  will  like  it.  Try  it  this 
11. 


ATE  SEASON 
TREAM  FISHING 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  349) 

patterns,  but  above  all,  fish  your  fly 
th  faith,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  cul- 
■ate  the  mental  attitude  that  this  par- 
ular  enticement  is  exactly  what  the 
iut,  undoubtedly  lurking  in  the  exact 
ot  at  which  you  are  carefully  aim- 
is  anxiously  hoping  for. 

While,  in  late  summer,  the  trout  may 
t rise  freely  in  open  water  during 
3 hot,  sun-lit  hours  of  the  day,  liere 
d there,  in  the  shadow  of  a rock  or 
neath  some  grass-hung  bank,  the 
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South  Bend 
Anti-Back-Fash  Keel 


South  Bend  Weedle — 
p.'ck-lail  Sfnnne,  j ' 
No.  5t>5 

/ \ 


M tdget 
Surf-Oreno 
No.  962 


Bass!  41  pounds  of  ’em 
on  a Surf-Oreno 

“ and  after  about  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  of  fishing,  using 

South  Bend  Reels  and  the  Surf-Oreno  we  netted  what  you  see  in  the 
picture.  The  smallest  bass  is  three  pounds — the  largest  is  nine  and  three- 
quarters.  We  had  about  ten  more  in  the  well  that  we  did  not  string.” 

(Extract  of  letter  received  July  13th — name  and  address  on  application.) 

NINETY  minutes — seven  bronze-backs — and  a total  of 
forty-one  pounds  of  fish,  is  mighty  good  evidence  that 
the  Surf-Oreno , with  a South  Bend  Reel  is  a combination 
hard  to  beat. 

And  the  Surf-Oreno  is  but  one  of  the  famous  family  of  South  Bend  Oreno 
baits,  suitable  for  bass  and  other  game-fishing.  There's  the  Bass-Oreno,  the 
Babe-Oreno,  the  Musk-Oreno,  the  Troll-Oreno,  the  Tarp-Oreno,  the  Trout- 
Oreno,  the  Fly-Oreno  and  others — everyone  a tried  and  proven  fish-getter. 

At  the  side  here,  is  shown  the  South  Bend  Anti- Back-Lash  Reel,  the  reel  with 
the  famous  anit-back-lash  feature  which  enables  one  to  cast  without  back-lash, 
snarl  or  tangle.  Needs  no  thumbing.  Guaranteed  without  time  limitation’ 
The  Surf-Oreno  is  the  ideal  top- water  bait  that  “makes  ’em  hit"  on  the 
surface.  The  spinners  cut  the  water  edge  creating  a churning  noise  and 
action  most  alluring  to  the  big  ones.  Also  proven  a wonder  for  night  fishing. 

1 3 standard  colors.  The  M idget  Surf-Oreno,  smaller  in  size,  has  the  same  action 
The  Weedless  Buck-tail  Spinner  can  be  used  for  bass  and  other  game  fish 
in  the  thickest  of  weeds,  docks  or  lily  pads.  A mighty  effective  fish-getter, 
especially  when  used  with  a pork  rind. 

Send  a postal  for  The  Days  of  Real  Sport,’*  the  books  which  anglers  the 
country  over  are  using  in  tackle  selection.  Shows  complete  variety  of  South 
Bend  Quality  Tackle.  Gives  valuable  bait-casting  hints.  Sent  FREE 
Write  today. 

South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  by  the  oval  trade-mark 
on  golden-rod-yellow  boxes. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10215  High  Street  ■ — ■ South  Bend,  Ind.  ,33 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
bed  goes  up  in 
a jiffy.  Most 
practical  means 
of  saving  money 
on  hotel  bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 
those  who  want  to 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Welglit — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 In, 
COMPLETE  $18.00. 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.,  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AVIATION  Pp.FF 
Information  ■ lm  EL  EL 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 

Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  With  Economy  Plans 

of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Representative  Cat 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Booms 
51  Plans— *1. 

"The  New  Csktnlalt 

5 to  12  Booms 
80  Plans — 21. 

“West  Cosst 
Bungalows” 

6 to  7 Booms 
80  one-story — $1. 

CPECIAL  OFFER:  Bend  $2.50  for  all  3 above  CDCC 
^ becks  and  set  book  of  80  Special  Plans,  r i\n.ll 
also  Oarage  folder. 

Extra — 43  "Little  Bungalow#,”  3 to  0 Booms— 50  eta. 
Money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  CO.,  ARCHITECTS, 
616  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


electrical  rnrr 
Training  Book  jT  IX  EL  CL 


SMd  us  your  nam^n^Sfres^oRu^^^^^^M 
regarding  the  Aviation  and  Airplane  business.  Find 
out  about  the  many  great  opportunities  now  open  and 
how.s£e  PrePare  you  at  home,  during  spare  time,  to 
?"?■ f?ur  new  “Opportunities  in  the  Airplane 
Industry  also  sent  free  if  you  answer  at  once. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 
987-0  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I wB^k<Ho!H!!v 
big  new  Electrical  Training  Book  Free.  It  will 

Thousand*?  Q„“  w*  f°r  hi|h  ^i^  Jobs  in  E.ecWc^ 

s open*>Prepare  at  home  — quickly 

Pa  r®  1 1 m e under  an  Electrical  Engineer.  Teke 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer -only  tfmporary. 

A.  W.  WICKS,  President  WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE 
®°Pt.  987-C  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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NEARLY 

160 

BIRD 

PICTURES 

IN 

NATURAL 

COLORS 


AMERICAN 

GAME  BIRDS 

Water  Birds — Game  Birds 
— Upland  and  Shore  Birds 
— In  Colors 

By  CHESTER  A.  REED 

Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  water  birds,  game  upland  and 
shore  birds. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  birds 
are  faithfully  depicted  by  the  colored 
pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they 
are  to  be  found  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

These  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  water-color  painting  by  the  author,  whose 
books  on  birds  and  flowers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known  process  by  one  of  the  very  first 
engraving  houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely 
seen  in  any  book. 

The  cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  with  set-in  pictures. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE 


NEEDED  BY 
EVERY 

SPORTSMAN 


FOREST  & STREAM,  (Book  Dept.,)  9 E.  40th  St,  N.Y.C. 


COMFORTABLE  CAMPING 

Guaranteed 

For^the  Camper,  Fisherman,  Motorist  and  Hunter 
When  Equipped  with 
METROPOLITAN  CAMP  OUTFITS 

Getting  Wet 

GET  YOURSELF  A 

Perfection  Cape 

It  Fits  the  Pocket, 
Belies  the  Elements. 
Compact,  Light, 
Serviceable, 

Packs  8x4x1  $4  In. 
Weighs  19  oz. 


SLEEP  0N  AIR 

mattresses,  for  they 
are  so  soft  and  yield- 
ing you  can  make 
your  bed  on  the 
roughest  and  wettest 
ground  and  be  com- 
fortable. Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 
our  line  of  goods.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for 
Free  Catalog 


ApMY 

’GOODS 


Packs  8x8x26,  Wt. 


METROPOLITAN  AIR]GOODS  CO.,  Athol, 


Subscribe  for  Forest  & Stream, 
$3.00  a Year 


Save  more  than  half. 

Big  Stock  of  New  and 
Reclaimed  Army  Goods  ^ 
direct  fromU.S.  Quartermaster?' 

Every  article  positively  guaranteed. 

HUNDREDS  OF  BARGAINS 

Army  Blankets,  shirts,  shoes,  raincoats,  breeches, 
overalls,  blouses,  underwear,  boots,  puttees,  army 
tents,  paulins,  camping  outfits,  etc. , all  at  prices 
way  below  cost. 

QFUIfb  THU  AY  FOR  B,G  FREE  book  fully 

•Jljiily  iVlFial  illustrated;  contains  prices  on 
Government  merchandise  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Carnie-Gondie  Co.,  Dept.  U9  Kansas  City.Mo. 

World's  Largest  Dealer  in  Army  Goods  (Est.  1908) 


PAT. 
APPLIED 
ran.  ' 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 

deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
cinuua  of  poor  ones.  Fasi  enougn  for  snap  snooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  hew  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Guess  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels. 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  Including  booklet  “Wing  Shooting  Madt 
Easy."  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  tan  tents. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

111  West  19th  St.,  r.  0.  Bos  IIS,  Tines  Square.  New  York 


SPRINGFIELD  MAUSER  RIFLE 


With  German  rifle  action  and  U.  S.  stock  and  barrel, 
using  the  U.  S.  Army  cartridge  cal.  30,  Model  1906 
2000  yard  sight,  8 lbs  Refinished.  Price  $16.50.  Ball 
cartridges  only  $3.50  per  100. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Book  on  German  Mauser  Army 
rifle  with  many  illustrations  and 
interesting  facts  of  this  famous 
g-on.  Every  veteran  should  have 

one.  Price  mailed,  $1.00. 

15  acres  army  goods.  Large 

illustrated  cyclopedia  reference 
catalog  -400  pages-issue  1920 

mailed  50c.  Established  1865. 

New  Circular  lOc. 


persistent  fisherman  will  be  able  to 
force  a rise  by  the  exercise  of  sufficient 
care  and  accuracy.  In  the  evening, 
just  before  dusk,  he  may  count,  with 
certainty,  on  the  inevitable  hatch  of 
flies  and  the  consequent  activity  of  sur- 
face-feeding fish.  Then,  too,  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  hot  weather,  rises 
frequently  occur  during  the  early 
morning  hours  and  that  a before- 
breakfast trip  to  some  nearby  pool  will 
often  yield  results. 

Twice,  last  summer,  in  late  August, 
the  writer,  imbued  with  the  spring 
philosophy  that  there  was  nothing  do- 
ing until  the  sun  was  well  up,  lingered 
too  long  after  breakfast  and  reached 
the  stream  to  find  the  tail  end  of  a 
frantic  rise  in  progress.  Trout,  large 
and  small,  were  leaping  clear  of  the 
water  in  pursuit  of  floating  insects, 
but  in  a few  minutes,  the  hatch  was 
over  and  the  surface  of  the  pool  as 
flat  and  unresponsive  as  that  of  a bar- 
ren bath  tub. 

Fishing  conditions  change  constant- 
ly under  the  influence  of  atmosphere, 
water  depth  and  season,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  fisherman  to  be  alert,  ob- 
servant and  adaptable  if  he  would  be 
uniformly  successful. 

TROUT  fishing  is  the  one  outdoor 
sport  which  welcomes  cloudy  and 
showery  weather.  This  is  especially 
true  during  the  low  water  season  when 
a sharp  shower  will  change  the  whole 
complexion  of  a seemingly  hopeless  day 
and  stir  up  the  sluggish  fish  into  un- 
usual activity.  Lucky  the  fisherman 
who,  crouched  beneath  the  bole  of  some 
overleaning  hemlock,  rides  out  a sum- 
mer downpour,  while  the  little  rivulets 
from  the  steep  bank  side  mix  their 
coffee-colored  flow  with  the  too  clear 
water  of  the  stream,  and  the  wash  from 
dripping  bough  and  bush  puts  every 
trout  in  the  brook  on  the  lookout  for 
disabled  and  rain-spent  flies. 

To  the  fisherman  who  confines  his 
trout-tempting  activities  to  May  and 
June,  a late  season  trip  to  his  favorite 
fishing  ground  will  often  bring  many 
surprises  and  a new  pleasure  in  the 
new  and  changed  aspects  of  the  stream 
as  he  knew  it  in  the  spring.  He  will 
find  himself  lord  of  all  the  water  over 
long  stretches,  unhampered  and  un- 
annoyed by  the  movements  of  other 
fishermen  above  and  below  him.  He 
will  be  forced  to  observe  a new  cau- 
tiousness of  approach;  a defter  and 
more  accurate  handling  of  rod  and  fly 
and,  it  may  be  that,  by  observation 
and  demonstration,  he  will  absorb  new 
and  helpful  hints  concerning  the  habits 
and  actions  of  trout  which  will  tend  tc 
increase  his  general  fishing  knowledgs 
and  ability. 
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THE 

WISDOM  OF  THE 
SERPENT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  346) 
they  all  instantly  yield?  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  some  peculiar  odor  emanated 
from  the  body  immediately  after  death 
which  drew  them  there?  Had  one 
among  their  number  accidently  discov- 
ered the  death  of  its  progenitor  and, 
deeply  depressed  by  the  calamity,  hast- 
ily conveyed  the  sad  intelligence  to  the 
brother  and  sister  snakes  scattered  up 
and  down  the  island,  summoning  them 
to  gather  at  once  around  the  corpse  to 
perform  the  last  sad  rites.  Or  was  it 
by  the  exercise  of  some  power  of  spirit- 
ual telepathy,  possessed  by  serpents,  as 
well  as  by  some  wise  men,  that  the  liv- 
ing members  of  the  family  were  to  view 
the  body  of  the  dead? 

Of  the  three  things  recorded,  how- 
ever, in  this  little  story,  this  one  is  al- 
together of  the  least  importance.  Why 
did  they  all  assume,  independent  of 
their  size  or  length,  positions  identical 
with  each  other?  The  striking  regu- 
larity of  their  attitudes  was  very  re- 
markable. The  various  heads,  whether 
big  or  little,  being  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  also  from  the 
mother  snake. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
whole  scene,  however,  and  the  one 
which  gave  the  most  food  for  thought, 
was  the  seemingly  hypnotic  condition  of 
the  whole  group  of  snakes,  and  the  fact 
that  they  remained  in  that  unconscious 
condition  right  through  to  the  end,  even 
to  being  killed  without  indicating  any 
intention  of  escaping.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  these  three  conditions 
were  carried  out  absolutely  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  the  same  extent  by  all  the 
eight  snakes,  notwithstanding  their  dif- 
ference in  size  and  age,  it  opens  up  a 
wide  theme  for  investigation. 

The  term  “Whimsical  Goddess”  as  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Sass  could  not  be  used 
here.  Some  great  undiscovered  law 
must  have  controlled  all  their  actions. 
What  was  that  law?  In  one  respect 
only  does  it  resemble  the  naturalist’s 
case,  and  even  in  this  there  is  a differ- 
ence. If  it  is  the  law  that  poisonous 
snakes  will  not  attack  a man  unless 
previously  attacked,  why  was  it  that  the 
second  one  hidden  away  in  the  bushes, 
should  be  induced  to  enter  the  conflict? 
If  the  death  of  one  member  of  a family 
was,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  con- 
veyed to  the  others,  would  it  not  also  be 
conveyed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Moccasin,  when,  as  it  ap- 
peared, the  comrade  snakes  were  in 
close  proximity  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered far  afield? 

Yet  how  was  it  that  only  one  re- 
sponded instead  of  all?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Moccasins  possess  the  power  of 
discrimination?  In  the  one  instance  the 
parent  snake  had  been  sacrified.  In  the 
other  only  a sister  or  a brother,  and  was 
it  the  exclusive  right  of  the  companion 
snake  to  protect  its  mate? 

Although  the  special  pleading  of  a 
“Whimsical  Goddess”  might  apply  in 
the  one  case,  it  could  not  in  the  other 


THE  BAECHTEL  PIPE 

(Patented) 

Has  twenty  (20)  inches  of  stem. 

Fits  snugly  into  any  vest  pocket. 

Has  four  separate  and  complete  drip  chambers. 

Weighs  only  one  and  one-fourth  (1J4)  ounces. 

Positively  cannot  draw  tobacco  particles  into  mouth. 

Cleanest,  coolest,  most  wholesome  smoke  there  is. 

So  light  in  weight  that  you  scarcely  know  you  have  a pipe 
in  your  mouth. 

Remember  the  size  of  the  pipe  is  only  four  and  one-half 
(4)4)  inches  from  tip  of  stem  to  extreme  outside  upper  edge 
of  bowl. 

Yet  you  have  twenty  (20)  inches  of  cooling  stem. 

Order  today,  or  send  for  circular. 

Once  you  use  the  Baechtel  Pipe,  no  other  smoke  tastes  half 
so  good. 

Price  of  Baechtel  Pipe  complete,  securely  packed  and  shipped 
by  insured  or  registered  mail,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $5.00. 

Send  currency,  cheek  or  money  order  to 

BAECHTEL  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 

HAGERSTOWN  MARYLAND 

(We  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  preferred) 


Duck  Shooting  Club  For  Sale 

SPESUTIA  ISLAND  CLUB.  On  account  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Converse  and  Colonel  Ambrose  Monell  it  has  been  decided  by  the  two  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Spesutia  Island  Rod  & Gun  Club  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  property. 

The  Club  property  comprises  the  westerly  half  of  Spesutia  Island  lying  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  six  miles  below  Havre  de  Grace.  The  lands  comprise  about 
400  acres  of  first-class  farming  land  with  farmhouse  and  farm  buildings  and 
apple  orchard,  besides  about  400  acres  of  marsh.  There  is  snipe  shooting  on 
the  marshes  in  the  season.  There  is  a commodious  and  well  furnished  club- 
house on  the  island  in  charge  of  an  experienced  and  very  competent  superin- 
tendent who  has  been  with  the  Club  over  thirty  years.  The  Club  owns 
launches,  boats,  sink  boxes,  wooden  decoys,  a flock  of  live  duck  decoys  and 
all  the  necessary  equipment  and  appurtenances  of  a duck  club.  This  Club  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  marsh  and  point  shooting,  besides  which  it  is  so 
located  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  Chesapeake  Flats  for  shooting  from 
battery.  The  Club  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  duck  club  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  north  of  North  Carolina.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  from  New  York  City  in  four  hours.  The  Club  is  incorporated  and 
there  are  eleven  individual  shares.  The  shares  will  be  offered  as  a whole  and 
not  in  part.  For  terms  and  further  particulars  write  or  call  upon  John  W. 
Griggs,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 


Last  Fall  I ran  out  of 
that  big,  plump  Wild 
Rice  seed,  so  order  NOW 
for  September  delivery. 

Also  order  Sago  Pond  Plant 
and  Wild  Celery  seed. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL 

Dept.  H 213  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


ROACH  CASTING  FLIES 

‘The  Prefect  Bass  Line ” 

Bait  casters — k*re’s  a lure  that  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 

A FLY  THAT  CASTS  LIKE  A PLUG 

At  your  dealers  or  direct  from  us  75c  each. 
Send  for  circular  B.  explaining  features. 

THE  ROACH  BAIT  CO. 

Montpelier  Vermont 

Field  Glasses 

Binoculars — T elescopes 

Pre-War  Prices 
FREE  TRIAL 

Cntalnn  Frpe 

TMP  n^rPiCAN  n pTif* *'•  COMPANY 
Dept,  FS-4,  1121  First  Stret, 
New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


“Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Sportsman.” 
Geo.  A.  Lawyer.  Chief  U.  S.  Game  Warden. 

ACKERMAN'S 
SPORTSMEN’S  GUIDE 

1921  Edition — Sixth  Annual — 230  pages — tells  you 
where  to  fish  and  hunt.  Who  to  get  for  your 
■oiide  and  outfitter — hotels  and  camps.  How  to 
■?o  by  rail,  boat  or  motor.  When  the  fish  and 
game  seasons  are  open.  Your  dealer  or  by  mail. 
50  cents.  MORRIS  ACKERMAN.  Marion  Bldg.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Buys- 

^ too  ' 


¥T  +k Pa£Te:  Needed 

uscincm  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures. post  cards.clippinfs  in  albums 

Mads  In  Square.  Round.  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  ex ay.  sepia,  and  red  erummod  Daper. 
w.Ipthem  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wetautjetiek. 
QUICK -EASY- ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  pboto 
apply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitute*; 

-here  is  nothin?  an  jfood.  lOc  brines  1 nil  pkr.  and  samoles 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82-H  4711  No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


tTC&uided/c 

Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 

W rite  for  free,  in  '-‘ruclive,  illustrated  folder. 
How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency . 
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“fAT  T m A p>>  Fishing  Tackle 

in  rv  kj  for  particular  anglers 

FLOATING  BUGS  with  pat.  “no-slip" 
bodies 

BASS,  each  65c.  TROUT  each  50c. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BASS  AND  TROUT 
FLIES 

My  own  production.  To  order  or 
pattern. 

TROUT  per  doz.  $2.50.  BASS  per  doz.  $3.50 

Silkworm  Gul  and  “CALLMAC”  Knotless 
Leaders  in  great  variety  to  suit  all  purposes. 


CALL.  J.  McCarthy,  310  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 


DOWN  GOES  THE  PRICE  OF 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

SMALL  MOUTHED  BASS 

by 

Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon 


Every  Angler  Should  Secure 
A Copy  of  this  Great  Book 

Based  on  many  yean  observation  and  study 
of  both  small  and  large  mouthed  bass.  This 
work  describes  in  full  detail  the  life  and 
habits  of  this  ever  game  Osh.  It  tells  where, 
when  and  how  to  catch  them.  The  bait  and 
tackle  to  be  used — as  well  as  how  to  keep 
and  cook  them. 

CLOTH  BOUND  PRICE  $1.00 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada 


FOREST  and  STREAM  9NVc.,hN.r: 

Book  Dept. 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  with  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
water  and  weeds. 


JOE  WELSH’S 

CELEBRATED 

TeleranaNova 

LEADER 

A Leader  that  is 
well  named  A 
LEADER.  A LEAD- 
ER of  Leaders. 


A Leader  that  has  LED  the  largest  trout 
and  salmon  to  their  death  this  past  sea- 
son. Do  you  know  the  largest  trout  was 
landed  in  Colorado,  10J4  lbs.  by  H.  Pawls 
of  Meeker  on  a No.  2 Joe  Welsh  leader! 
The  largest  salmon,  41  lbs.,  landed  by 
Judge  Osborne  on  a No.  2 Joe  Welsh  Lean- 
er. The  largest  trout  in  So.  Calif,  32  "4, 
13  lbs.  3 oz.,  was  landed  on  a No.  3 Joe 
Welsh  Leader  by  Joe  Welsh  himself. 
O.  S.  Taylor  says  In  the  American  Field : 
“The  only  Leader  I found  to  stand  the 
fishing  in  the  Soo  were  Joe  Welsh  Lead- 
ers.” Dixie  Carroll,  of  national  fame, 
says  they  are  par  excellence.  So  does  a 
score  of  our  best  known  writing  anglers. 
Think  of  a knotless,  invisible,  strong 
leader  In  all  lengths  up  to  9 ft,  in  6 
sizes  with  breaking  strains  from  2}4  to 
30  lbs.  All  quality.  Make  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle  the  strongest. 
SPECIAL  OFFER— I will  send  you  a 3-ft.  Leader 
for  25c — 6-ft.  Leader  for  50c — 9-ft.  Leader  for 
75o  as  samples  only;  also  a sample  card  showing 
all  sizes. 


JOE  WELSH 
Pasadena,  California 

Distributors  for  IT.  S. 
and  Canada 

Dealers  can  make  good 
profits  by  handling  this 
popular  leader. 


STUBBY 


COMBINATION 

ROD  & REEL 


Only  23  inches  long;  \2Vl  inches  unjointed.  Makes  long 
casts.  Old  fishermen  say:  “Best  Ever  Used!”  Packed 
in  carton,  by  mail  $3.00.  Send  for  catalog.  THE 
AMERICAN  DISPLAY  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


HOLDS  THE  FISHING  POLE 

The  E-Z  Pole  Holder 
holds  the  fishing  pole  se- 
curely while  you  row  or 
read.  A wonderful  con- 
venience. Readily  screws  into  boat, 
dock,  log,  etc.  Postpaid,  only  60a 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms.  It'* 
easy  to  sell.  Send  for  sample. 

E-Z  HOLDER  CO.  (NOT  INC.) 
Room  28,  2733  No.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOG  FREE-ORDER  BY  MAIL 


THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.,  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


ins 


TENTS 

Blankets,  Cots,  Haversacks, 

Mess  Kits,  Leggings,  Riding  . 

Breeches,  Shirts  (wool 
or  khaki),  Boots,  Army 
Shoes,  Saddles,  Camp 
Electric  Lamps,  Buck- 
ets, Axes,  etc. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  “W”. 

Box  1836,  Richmond.  Va.  for  

our  complete  List  ana  prices.  WltlTlL  FOR.1T 

”/F  THE  ARMY  USE  IT  WE  HAVE  IT" 


TRAPSHOOTING 

HINTS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  356) 

The  shooter  is  now  all  ready  to  give 
the  call  “Pull."  He  must  not  try  to 
shoot  too  quickly  but  endeavor  to  lo- 
cate the  target  by  raising  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  The  cheek  should  rest  on 
the  stock  in  the  same  position  as  before 
giving  the  word  “Pull."  When  he  be- 
lieves he  is  aiming  correctly  he  should 
squeeze  the  trigger  firmly  while  the  gun 
is  in  motion  upwards  and  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  appears  to  be  just  below  or 
at  the  bottom  edge  of  the  target.  The 
same  idea  of  keeping  the  gun  in  mo- 
tion while  squeezing  the  trigger  ap- 
plies to  right  and  left  angle-thrown 
targets,  whether  they  are  extreme  or 
only  slight.  Be  sure  never  to  cover 
up  or  hide  the  target  with  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  or  it  will  be  overshot  and 
missed.  In  shooting  angle-thrown  tar- 
gets, swing  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  with 
the  target,  keeping  it  in  sight,  and 
when  it  appears  as  though  you  were 
passing  it  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
pull  the  trigger  without  stopping  the 
swing  any  part  of  an  instant.  The 
principle  causes  of  missing  are  from 
stopping  the  gun  when  pulling  the 
trigger  and  from  raising  the  head  from 
the  gun  when  in  the  act  of  firing. 
Raising  the  eyebrows  will  often  cause  a 
miss,  because  in  doing  so  the  head  is 
liable  to  be  raised  from  the  stock  of 
the  gun.  The  novice  should  be  very 
intent  on  his  work  and  endeavor  to 
learn  to  concentrate  his  entire  attention 
on  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
Those  who  can  acquire  this  faculty  to 
the  greatest  degree  are  the  ones  who 
eventually  become  the  most  proficient 
in  any  sport,  as  well  as  in  trapshoot- 
ing. 

While  endeavoring  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  sport  of  trapshooting,  the  nov- 
ice should  always  try  his  best  to  make 
every  shot  a hit  and  not  attempt  to 
copy  the  style  or  form  of  too  many 
different  shooters,  as  he  will  not  pro- 
gress as  he  would  if  he  stuck  to  the 
one  that  appears  to  be  the  natural  one 
for  him  and  the  one  he  is  making  prog- 
ress with.  As  the  beginner  becomes 
more  proficient  in  making  better 
scores  he  will  eventually  acquire  posi- 
tion, etc.,  which  he  will  find  to  be  best 
suited  to  himself  and  which  he  will 
unconsciously  adopt.  This  is  because 
the  sport  is  largely  an  individual  one, 
as  no  one  can  help  him  to  direct  the 
gun  after  the  word  “Pull”  is  given.  The 
instructions  given  herein  are  the  first 
and  fundamental  ideas  and  if  followed 
out  are  bound  to  cause  progress  in  the 
fascinating  sport  of  trap-shooting. 
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PROGRESS  AND 
THE  SHOTGUN 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  357) 

makes  effective  use  of  not  more  than 
80%  of  the  shot, charge,  and  very  few, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  utilize  even  70%. 

SOME  investigations  made  by  the 
writer  about  ten  years  ago,  which 
involved  firing  thousands  of  shots 
into  large  slabs  of  soap,  and  over 
water,  in  which  a battery  of  cameras 
was  used'  to  obtain  permanent  picturi- 
zation  of  the  flight  of  the  charge, 
proved  that  the  wild  dispersion  which 
accounts  for  the  entire  loss  of  10% 
of  the  charge  is  apparent  right  at 
the  muzzle,  and  patterns  made  at  3 
feet  and  6 feet  confirm  this.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  certain  that  the  cause 
arises  at  the  muzzle,  because  it  is 
more  pronounced  in  a perfect  cylinder 
than  in  a choke  bore.  As  a similar 
charge  fired  from  a brass  shell  in  a 
properly  designed  chamber  with  a 
proper  lead  which  permits  the  felt  wad 
to  properly  seal  the  lead  between  the 
cartridge  mouth  and  the  bore,  shows 
much  less  scatteration  at  the  muzzle, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  this 
trouble  commences  at  the  chamber  and 
is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing a gas-tight  connection  between  the 
chamber  and  bore  so  long  as  a thick 
pajier  shell  is  used  in  a chamber  of 
the  present  dimensions. 

Another  noticeable  feature  was  the 
entire  lack  of  uniformity  in  patterns. 
No  two  are  alike,  and  despite  the  ut- 
most uniformity  in  cartridges  it  is 
rare  that  a dozen  can  be  fired  with- 
out at  least  one  giving  an  abnormally 
ragged  pattern,  which,  though  it  may 
still  have  enough  central  density  to 
enable  an  expert  trap  shooter  to  score 
a kill,  is  much  too  ragged  to  ensure 
a hit  when  fired  by  a sportsman  who 
wants  more  than  a 15-inch  circle  to 
embrace  his  shooting  errors. 

And  if  freedom  to  adopt  a metal 
shell  and  re-design  the  chamber  were 
accorded,  it  is  certain  that  an  entirely 
new  chain  of  developments  would  fol- 
low which  might  eventually  result  in 
a more  logical  method  of  boring,  and 
a far  more  regular  and  even  distri- 
bution of  the  pellets  over  the  pattern, 
but  until  such  freedom  is  accorded  our 
hands  are  tied  and  no  material  im- 
provement is  conceivable. 

The  “black  powder”  gun  has  in  fact 
Teached  finality,  improvement  can  only 
he  hoped  for  in  a “smokeless  powder” 
gun,  and  when  we  have  this  we  can 
also  look  for  improvement  in  smoke- 
less powders,  thereby  opening  the  way 
to  developments  of  which  the  end  can- 
not be  forseen. 

In  such  circumstances  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  we  might  shoot  one 
and  a half  ounces  of  shot  from  a gun 
and  cartridge  no  bigger  or  less  handy 
than  the  present  12  bore,  and  with  no 
more  recoil;  we  may  then  get  the  same 
or  better  density  of  pattern  with  pel- 
lets a size  or  two  larger,  and  so  con- 
siderably enhance  range  and  penetra- 
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Von Lencerke  & Detmold  Inc.  ca«p 

F.H.  SCHAUFFLER.  President  equipment 

-4/4  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

Our  RODS  and  REELS  sym- 
bolize the  highest  achievement 
of  the  highly  developed  art 
of  making  TACKLE.  We 
maintain  our  reputation  by 
building  honest  goods  and  not 
permitting  any  defect  to  get 
by  our  rigid  inspection.  If 
you  find  our  name  on  a piece 
of  Tackle  you  may  bank  on 
it — it's  perfect  Since  1867 
this  has  been  our  policy. 
Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

112  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Balt  the 
center  hook 
only  for  re- 
sults. 


THE  HIGGINS  GRAB  HOOK 

Is  certain  to  oatoh  the  fish  that  nib- 
bles as  the  center  hook  only  is  baited 
and  when  he  nibbles  the  Grab  Hooks 
will  strike  him,  the  harder  he  fights 
the  tighter  they  hold. 

Used  in  still  fishing,  casting  and 
in  trolling  with  great  success. 
HIGGINS  MFG.  CO. 
Bellevuo,  Ohio 
P.  0.  Box  427  Higgins 
Block 


- ft  n UACnillTACC  Mosquito  Blocks  are 
I'Un  HlUdyUI  1 Ut«  solid  cakes  of  the  ma- 
terial that  the  U.  S.  Gov’t  recommends  for  mosquitoes. 
The  blocks  evaporate  entirely  within  two  months,  giving 
off  all  of  the  time  a pleasant  odor  that  effectively  drives 
away  mosquitoes.  Makes  rubbing,  spraying,  burning,  or 
screening  unnecessary.  Very  convenient  and  easy  to  use. 
Place  one  Block  in  a tent,  cottage,  porch,  boat,  etc.,  and 
we  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  drive  out  mosquitoes 
until  the  last  piece  of  the  Block  has  evaporated.  One 
Block  and  a nickel-plated  container  for  holding  the  Block 
sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  SI. 00.  Be  protected  from 
mosquitoes.  Send  for  a Block  today.  The  International 
Chemical  Co..  29711  Eaot  37  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


WlGGLER 


(Send  for 

Circular  of  other  Lures  cmd  Pork 

Rind  Strips  •Afc.FOSS  - 


1712  COLUMBUS  RD. 


■ CLEVELAND* 


Eeddon 
Bait  Casting  Reels 

Jim  HedSbn  2-Piece  Rods 

Baby  Grab  and  Other  Minnows 

‘Ask  the  Fish!” $ 

Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons^ 

Dowagiac,  Mich.  t 


Enjoy  the  delights  of  camping,  the  starry 
nights,  the  lazy  summer  days,  the  gentle 
breezes  soughing  through  the  pines.  It 
can  be  done  comfortably  and  cheaply.  Let 
us  show  you  how.  We  know  the  game  and 
can  save  you  time,  money  and  trouble  on 


TENTS  and 
CAMP  EQUIPMENT 

Why  not  take  your  family  along  and  enjoy 
every  minute  of  your  outing.  We  have  re- 
duced the  prices  of  our  Tents  and  Camping 
goods  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase. Order  early  as  the  demand  this 
year  is  going  to  he  unprecedented. 

Send  for  our  Catalog.  It  Is  a complete 
camper’s  guide. 

It’s  free,  ask  for  Catalog  616 


Geo  B CARPcrfrER  * Go. 

Tent  maker « for  eighty  yearn. 

440  No.  Wells  Street  Chicago,  111. 


Hildebiandt  Spinners 

l§ndlEai  when  others  Fail 


' our  Dealer 
Sells  ’Em . 


That's  why 
^Id-timers  who 
have  tried  ’em  all 
insist  on 

HILDEBRANDT’S 

They're  made  in  all  sizes 
for  Trout.  Bass,  Pickerel. 

Pike  or  Musky.  And  they 
land  'em  too— land  'em  binder 
and  in  greater  numbers  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of. 

Catalog  telling  you  how  to  increase 
your  catch  free.  Write  for  ii  today. 
JOHN  J.  H1LDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport,  Indiana 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  do  leaks  or  repairs ; cheek  as  banaca. 
carry  by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-ainkabls ; stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Government*.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fair*.  We  it  ami 
Mats  for  Outboard  Motors  Catalog 

Kino  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamazaa.  Mlel. 
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OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

For  Mid-Summer  Reading 

The  books  listed  herewith  illustrate  a series  of  attractive  books,  each  of  which  carries  a 
special  appeal  to  the  sportsman. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  additional  listing.  Our  Book  Department,  however,  is  in  a position 
to  supply  any  outdoor  book  published. 

Do  not  fail  to  order  books  early  for  vacation  reading  to  guard  against  delay  in  deliveries. 
Prices  include  postage  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By  Elisha 
J.  Lewis,  M.D.  An  exceptionally  entertaining 
and  reliable  manual  for  the  practical  sports- 
man as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  literature  of  field  sports.  It  pre- 
sents chapters  of  importance  on  the  care, 
treatment  and  breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as 
well  as  instructive  descriptive  chapters  on 
the  rifle  and  its  use.  The  haunts  and  habits 
of  American  game  are  described  truthfully. 
The  book  contains  550  pages  of  most  inter- 
esting matter  to  any  sportsman.  $2.00. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  HUNTING  AND 
FISHING.  By  Warren  H.  Miller.  The  most 
popular  book  of  the  kind  ever  written.  Just 
what  your  boy  wants  to  learn — fishing  for 
trout  and  bass,  wing  shooting,  rifle  shooting, 
and  camping  out.  Cheap,  yet  efficient  outfits, 
easy  for  a boy  to  buy,  are  described,  so  no 
money  will  be  wasted  on  something  that  he 
cannot  use.  Get  this  for  your  boy;  and  it 
will  be  his  most  prized  book.  291  pages,  61 
illustrations.  $2.00. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 

Heilner.  If  you  are  a surf  angler,  here  is 
the  book  you  have  long  been  waiting  for. 
There  are  chapters  dealing  with  Beach  Camp- 
ing— Tackle  and  Equipment — Offshore  Fish- 
ing for  Tuna  and  Bluefish — Shark  Fishing — 
Channel  Bass  and  Stripped  Bass  Fishing — 
Surf  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and  many 
others.  The  authors  are  too  well  known  in 
the  sporting  world  to  need  any  introduction. 
It  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs 
and  paintings  by  Mr.  Stick,  the  well  known 
artist  and  collaborating  author.  Single  cop- 
ies $3.00. 

CAMP  CRAFT.  By  Warren  H.  Miller.  With 
an  introduction  by  Ernest  Thompson  Se- 
ton.  A practical  handbook  on  camping  out, 
going  light.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  called  "the 
Nessmuk  of  today,”  and  this  book  is  the 
theory  and  practice  of  that  old  wizard  of  the 
woods  brought  down  to  date.  $1.50. 

HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  J.  Post.  This 

is  a complete  description  of  the  hitches,  knots 
and  apparatus  used  in  making  and  carrying 
loads  of  various  hitches  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  important  stages  so  that  even  the  novice 
can  follow  and  use  them.  Full  description 
is  given  of  the  ideal  pack  animal,  as  well  as 
a catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to 
which  such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  $1.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By 
Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword 
by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on 
Cultivating  Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by 
Edw.  T.  Wriffen.  This  splendid  volume 
deals  with  the  construction  of  the  split-bam- 
boo rod  in  a way  as  distinctively  as  “Stream- 
craft”  occupies  its  special  field.  Elaborately 
illustrated  and  handsomely  bound.  Colored 
cover  jacket.  Large  12  mo.  Silk  Cloth.  $3.00. 

JOURNAL  OF  A SPORTING  NOMAD,  By 

J.  T.  Studley.  Mr.  Studley’s  experience  in 
the  hunting  of  big  and  little  game  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  afford  most  pleasant 
reading  for  the  sportsman.  $2.00. 

KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz,  A prac- 
tical book  of  250  helpful  hints  for  hunters, 
anglers  and  others.  This  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  the  camper,  or  as  an  interest- 
ing volume  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
for  sportsmen.  $2.00. 


LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carrol.  A practical  book  on  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary 
and  how  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fish- 
ing, modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in 
a “pal”  to  “pal”  style  from  actual  fishing 
experiences,  in  the  vernacular  of  this  disciple 
of  the  rod  and  reel.  Many  illustrations. 
Price  $3.00. 

MEDICINE  MAN  IN  THE  WOODS.  Be  your 
own  camp  doctor.  Just  a flat  pamphlet,  in 
waterproof,  fiberoid  cover  to  slip  in  some 
pocket  in  your  packsack.  When  you  need  it 
you’ll  need  it  bad,  for  it  tells  of  practical 
camp  medicine  and  surgery.  Don’t  go  on  a 
woods  trip  without  it.  50  pages,  2 illustra- 
tions. 26  cents. 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOTING,  By 
A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright.  A new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  a work  that  has  already 
achieved  prominence  as  an  accepted  authority 
on  the  use  of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver  and 
target  pistol,  including  shooting  position,  grip, 
position  of  arm,  etc.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  with  diagrams  and  photographs  and 
includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Re- 
volver Association  and  a list  of  the  records 
made  both  here  and  abroad.  $2.00. 

PIGEON  RAISING.  By  Alice  MacLeod.  This 
is  a book  for  both  fancier  and  market  breed- 
er. Full  descriptions  are  given  of  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  the  care  of  the  birds, 
preparation  for  market,  and  shipment,  and 
of  the  various  breeds  with  their  markings  and 
characteristics.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By  S.  T. 
Hammond.  The  fundamental  principles  of 

dog  training  described  in  this  book  were 
adopted  by  the  writer  after  years  of  study. 
His  own  success  has  encouraged  the  belief 
that  the  book  will  prove  of  special  value  in 
dog  training  for  amateur  or  professional 
$2.00. 

STREAMCRAFT  AND  ANGLING  MANUAL. 
By  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author 
has  written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity. 
It  deals  with  the  selection,  care  and  rigging 
of  the  rod;  the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits; 
lures  and  their  use,  including  some  stream 
entomology;  the  angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie 
them,  including  a description  of  the  most 
successful  trout  and  bass  flies.  No  other 
volume  of  American  angling  is  so  authorita- 
tive and  comprehensive.  Handsomely  and 
elaborately  illustrated.  Eight  full-page  col- 
ored illustrations  and  numerous  black  and 
whites.  The  book  in  size  handy  for  the 
pocket.  $2.50. 

TALES  OF  FISHES.  By  Zane  Grey.  Among 
deep-sea  fishers  Zane  Grey  stands  out  almost 
as  conspicuously  as  he  does  among  novelists. 
Many  adventures  have  been  his,  and  most  of 
them  are  told  of  in  these  fascinating  true 
tales,  which  are  fully  illustrated  with  delight- 
ful photographs  taken  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Grey’s  novels 
will  know  with  what  vividness  he  has  pictured 
these  episodes  in  a true  sportsman’s  life. 
Elaborately  illustrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  By  S.  Newhouse.  A 
manual  of  instruction  for  capturing  all 
kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  for  curing 
their  skins,  with  observations  on  the  fur  trade, 
hints  on  life  in  the  woods  and  narratives  of 
hunting  excursions,  trapping;  hints  on  con- 
struction of  traps,  where  and  how  to  place 
them;  also  hints  on  fur  farming.  $2.00. 
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tion.  Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  less  easily  deformable  ma- 
terial may  be  found  for  shot. 

HITHERTO  we  have  built  a gun  of 
arbitrary  dimensions  and  found 
a load  to  more  or  less  suit  it. 
In  this  connection  ballistic  research 
brings  to  light  many  curious  features. 
Amongst  others,  an  apparent  relation- 
ship between  the  length  occupied'  by  a 
charge  of  shot,  the  calibre,  and  the 
chamber  pressure.  The  tendency  to  ab- 
normally high  pressure  in  a 20  bore 
and  smallerbore  guns  is  noticeable  and 
due  possibly  to  the  extra  friction  aris- 
ing from  the  disproportionate  length 
of  the  shot  column.  The  inference  is 
that  guns  can  be  over-loaded;  another 
and  more  probable  view  is  that  the 
relationship  between  load  and  calibre 
is  a subject  well  worth  further  inves- 
tigation. 

From  the  ballistic  standpoint  a 12 
bore  shoots  one  ounce  of  shot  alto- 
gether more  efficiently  than  a larger 
charge.  It  may  often  be  desirable  to 
acrifice  theoretical  efficiency  to  prac- 
tical results  as  most  shooters  do,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  this  theoreti- 
cally greater  efficiency  lies  the  clue 
to  several  possible  improvements. 

If  there  is  any  conclusion  derivable 
from  these  comments  it  is  a plea  for 
a free  hand  to  forget  the  past  and 
rebuild  the  shot  gun  de  novo.  There 
s no  such  stimulation  to  this  while 
the  gun  remains  just  an  implement  of 
sport,  and  its  improvement  is  a mat- 
ter for  commercial  enterprise ; were 
it  a weapon  of  war  the  best  brains 
of  every  country  would  have  been  at 
work  on  it  long  since. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  shotgun  proved  a very 
useful  weapon  under  certain  conditions 
in  the  late  war,  while  the  shortcom- 
ings of  its  cartridge  for  military  pur- 
poses became  the  subject  of  adverse 
comment  in  military  circles,  so  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  some  stimulation 
to  improvement  may  yet  be  forthcom- 
ing from  military  sources. 


ON  UPPER  n 
MISSISSIPPI^  WATERS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  341) 

WE  fished  Wayzata  Bay,  from 
which  the  famous  Minnehaha 
Creek  finds  its  source  and  then 
crossed  the  lake  proper,  making  our 
second  camp  on  the  lake  at  Maxwell’s 
Bay. 

Standing  on  a rise  of  land  we  could 
look  down  upon  the  surface,  noting 
hundreds  of  bass  and  school  upon 
school  of  sunfishes  parading  the  in- 
shore waters.  There  is  especially  good 
fishing  in  these  bays  in  the  fall,  though 
during  the  summer  casting  a line  here 
is  open  to  conjecture.  I recall  some 
wonderful  catches  I have  made  in  the 
past  in  these  waters,  but  mostly  in 
the  autumn,  which,  I should  say,  is  the 
only  time  to  fish  such  lakes.  Indeed, 
I have  made  fine  catches  here  when  it 
was  so  cold  that  the  line  froze  stiff 
in  my  hands. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS 


IF  YOUR  FISHING  EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE 


following  suggestions,  write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  need..  Prices  given  do  not 
include  delivery  charges. 

FLY  ROD.  “No.  3050” — Lightweight  split  bamboo  7)4  ft.,  3!^  oz.  A dandy  brook 

rod  $15.00 

FLY  ROD.  “PEERLESS” — Baby  split  bamboo,  6)4  ft.,  2J4  oz.  Unusual  value 12.00 

BAIT  CASTING  ROD.  “PARAGON” — Split  bamboo,  long  tip,  short  butt  type  with 

extra  tip,  5)4  ft 7.75 

“BAY”  ROD.  “No.  341X” — Split  bamboo,  lock  reel  plate,  5)4  ft 13.75 

SURF  ROD.  “MONARCH”  split  bamboo,  G ft.  tip.  Spring  butt,  lock  reel  plate,  agate 

guides  and  tip  26.00 

FLY  REEL.  “No.  1034” — Rubber  and  nickel  single-action,  holds  25  yds.  ordinary  size 

fly  line 5,00 

FLY  REEL.  “Cresco” — Aluminum  alloy  English  type  single-action,  large  size  (holds 

30  yds.  heavy  tapered  line) 6.60 

Small  size  (holds  30  yds.  light  tapered  line) 5.50 

BAIT  CASTING  REEL.  “BEETZEL” — Anti-back  lash  level  winding  quadruple  multi- 
plying, simplest  and  most  practical  20.00 

FLY  LINE,  “INTRINSIC” — Enamelled  vacuum  finish  dry  fly  double  tapered  size  D 

(heavy),  30  yds.,  $9.00;  size  E (medium)  30  yds 8.00 

FLY  LINE.  “IMPERIAL” — Enamelled  double  tapered,  size  E,  30  yds 4.20 

BAIT  CASTING  LINE.  “RECORD”— Hard  braided  unfinished  silk,  large  size,  (23  lb. 

test),  or  small  size  (18  lb.  test);  per  50  yds 3.60 

SALT  WATER  LINE.  “RED  SPOOL”  Cuttyhunk,  size  12  (for  bay  fishing),  300  ft.,  2.70 

size  18  (for  surf  casting),  600  ft 7.00 

TACKLE  BOX,  “No.  394X” — Extra  fine  large  leather  covered  with  two  trays  and 

many  compartments;  large  and  roomy;  side  handle  to  carry  like  suit  case 30.00 

ENGLISH  WADERS.  “ALBION” — Trouser  style,  light  weight,  $24.00;  regular  weight, 

$21.00;  legging  (hip)  style,  light  weight,  $16.00;  regular  weight 14.06 

WADING  SHOES.  “ALBION” — Canvas  and  leather,  with  hob  nails 10.00 


IRIDESCENT  BAITS.  “WADHAMS” — English  6cale  finish  minnows.  Irresistible 

to  game  fish;  four  patterns,  in  sizes  2 in.,  $1.50;  2)4  in.,  $1.75;  3 in.,  $2.00;  3)4  in.  2.25 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Split  Bamboo  Rods 


WILLIAM  MILLS  & SON,  25  Park  Place,  New  York  City 
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The  Minnetokas  contain  pike  and 
pickerel,  introduced  lake-trout,  large- 
mouth  bass,  wall-eyed  pike,  sunfishes 
of  three  varieties,  croppies,  calico  bass, 
perch  and  rough  fish,  of  course.  Some 
of  the  tribe  of  Esox  (the  pike)  in  this 
lake  run  to  twenty-five  pounds  weight. 
Ten  and  fifteen-pounders  are  caught 
very  often,  and  one  winter  night  three 
pike  weighing  sixteen,  eighteen  and 
twenty  pounds  were  caught  not  far 
apart  on  lines  through  the  ice  in  one 
bay. 

Leaving  our  camp  at  Maxwell’s  Bay 
we  walked  overland  to  Lakes  Inde- 
pendence and  Half  Moon,  where  we 
spent  a couple  of  enjoyable  days.  We 
had  intended  to  fish  Lake  Sarah  also, 
but  abandoned  that  because  we  had 
such  a great  amount  of  water  to  cover 
during  the  summer.  Returning  to  Max- 
well’s Bay  we  rowed  westward  into 
the  west  arm  of  the  lake,  landed  at 
Spring  Park  for  supplies,  then  pur- 
sued our  course  into  Harrison’s  Bay 
and  thence  by  channels  entering  Cook’s 
Bay  one  windy  afternoon. 

We  ran  into  the  City  of  Mounds,  now 
called  Mound,  to  pay  the  place  our 
respects.  Here  the  woods  and  sur- 
rounding country  contains  numerous 
mounds,  made  by  the  Mound  Builders 
in  the  long  ago.  These  mounds,  er- 
roneously designated  as  graves,  are 
sometimes  great  in  size  and  others  but 
one  to  four  feet  off  of  the  earth’s  level 
and  six  to  ten  feet  in  length. 

This  was  later  the  favored  land  of 
the  Dacotahs.  Here  they  had  their 
head  villages ; here  their  birch  bark 
canoes  cut  through  the  limpid  waters 
in  the  long  ago.  Not  far  distant  ran 
the  old  St.  Anthony  trail,  leading  from 
the  west  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  are  now  harnessed  for  power 
and  which  have  helped  to  make  Minne- 
apolis one  of  the  leading  cities  in  the 
country. 

CROSSING  Cook’s  Bay  we  went  into 
camp  on  a peculiar  peninsula  that 
thrusts  itself  out  into  the  lake  and 
which  is  known  as  Hardscrabble  Point. 
It  is  so-called  owing  to  its  make-up, 
a mass  of  boulders  great  and  small, 
the  fore  part  of  it  being  rather  nar- 
row with  a back  or  ridge  that  per- 
mits of  hardly  more  than  a footpath. 
However,  where  the  point  broadens  out 
and  merges  with  the  dense  woods  in 
back  there  is  a generous  open  space 
with  more  or  less  flat  ground  and 
June  grass  sod.  Here  we  pitched  our 
camp  under  a gnarled  white  oak  tree 
with  a view  out  upon  both  sides  of 
the  lakes. 

It  was  a camping  spot  par  excel- 
lence; a camping  spot  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  forget.  Hot,  sultry  days 
came  upon  us  when  one  must  needs 
gasp  for  breath  and  when  we  looked 
inquiringly  toward  the  west  as  if  in  un- 
derstanding that  it  could  last  only 
so  long  before  an  outbreak. 

Came  a stifling  Sunday  and  a day 
that  followed  it  of  grim  heavenly  prep- 
arations; when  the  hammer  of  Thor 
rapped  out  a tatoo  on  the  steel  metal 
walls  of  Valhalla;  dark  clouds  rolled 
up  and  the  shades  of  night  fell  with 


COON  DOGS  FOR  SALE— 2 COON  DOGS 

that  will  run  and  tree  coon  and  stay  at  the 
tree  ’till  you  get  there;  fox  and  rabbit  proof, 
very  fast  and  true;  full  Redbone.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Sherry,  Brownville,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE— POLICE  PUPPIES.  ALSO 

airedale  and  Irish  terriers;  pedigreed  stock. 
Bellemead  Kennels,  Amenia,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— SETTER  PUPS;  WHELPED 

May  27;  absolutely  grouse  dogs;  need  no  train- 
ing; price  $50.  Correspondence  invited.  Henry 
W.  Wilson,  Clarion  County,  Clarion,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PEDIGREED  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES; 

whelped  May  14;  sired  by  Ch.  John  E.  out  of 
Lorna  Doone,  F.  D.  S.  B.,  33,889.  Something 
very  choice.  “Blacksmith,”  East  Woodstock, 
Connecticut. 


STUD  FEE  $20— COLONEL  CODY— ENG- 

lish  bloodhound.  U.  K.  C.  registered.  Blood- 
hound, fox  and  coon  hound  pups  for  sale.  B.  J. 
Ross,  Alsey,  Illinois. 


TWO  BITCH  PUPPIES;  WHELPED  MAR. 

17,  healthy  and  handsome,  strong  in  blood  of 
Pat  Law  and  St.  Cloud’s  Blarney;  $35  each. 
Walter  McRoberts,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


WANTED  — TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

bloodhounds;  all  ages;  give  full  description  and 
photo  in  first  letter.  P.  S.  Ford,  Martinsville, 
Virginia. 


HOUNDS 


COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RABBIT  AND 

fox  hounds  shipped  on  10  days’  trial;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded.  The 
Mountain  View  Kennels,  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
Route  2,  McGregor  & Martin,  Props. 


COON,  OPOSSUM,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT 

hounds,  as  good  as  they  get;  no  trial.  James 
H.  Blake,  916  28th  St.,  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUND;  GUARANTEED 

coon  hound  bitch;  young  fox  hounds  started. 
Combination  hunting  dog.  G.  J.  Simms,  Wood- 
ruff, West  Virginia. 


LARGE  TEXAS  BLOWING  HORNS;  HAND 

made.  Kooskaskia  Kennels,  Herrick,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  FOX  HOUNDS; 

also  puppies.  C.  H.  Bond,  Morrisville,  Missouri. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


IF  YOU  ARE  COMING  SOUTH  THIS  SUM- 

mer  to  buy  any  coon  hounds  or  combination 
hunters  or  rabbit  hounds,  don’t  fail  to  visit  Mc- 
Lister  Bros.,  Brighton,  Tennessee,  and  see  their 
fine  bunch.  Send  10c  for  our  list  and  see  what 
others  say  about  our  dogs. 


KENTUCKY’S  FOX,  WOLF  AND  DEER 
hounds  (improved) ; game  runners,  cove  trail- 
ers; game  wolf  killers.  Edw.  D.  and  Roy  P. 
Garr,  Lagrange,  Kentucky. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

THOROUGHBRED  FOX  AND  COON  HOUND 
puppies,  $10.  George  Walter,  Seven  Valleys, 
Pennsylvania. 

TRIM— BIG  7 YEAR  HOUND,  TRUE,  COLD 

trailer  and  runner,  anything.  $35.  Chas  Mc- 
Connel,  Port  Norris,  New  Jersey. 
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BHflingion  ftotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 

$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 


HOMELIKE 


CLEAN 


SAFE 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPS  — FOREST  AND 
AVERILL  LAKES 

SUMMER  FISHING 

ONLY  MAINE  CAMPS  IN  VERMONT 
Twentieth  Season 

Vacation  Resort  For  All 

Come  to  the  Green  Mountains 

Trout,  Salmon,  Lakers,  Aureolas,  Bass,  Pickerel 

“Catch  Them  with  a Fly ” 

BOATING , BATHING , TRAMPING 
Five  lakes.  Mile®  of  streams  in  unbroken  foreet  Mala 
camp,  twelve  cabins.  Open  fires.  A table  we  are  proud 
of.  Boats  on  all  lakes.  Good  old  guides.  No  mos- 
quitoes nor  black  flies.  Accessible  to  New  York  and 
Boston  by  motor  or  rail.  Reliable  references  near  you. 
75  miles  from  White  Mountains.  20  miles  from  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.  Garage,  May  1st -Oct.  15. 

“No  hay  feverl  No  asthma!*' 

H.  A.  QUIMBY,  Mgr.  Avorill.  Vt. 


Trout ! Salmon ! Salmon!  Trout! 

At  Deerfoot  Camps  on  Lake  Onawa.  Maine. 
You  camp  alongside  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lakes  in  America  and  within  six  mllas 
there  are  filled  with  trout  and  salaos 

14  MORE  LAKES 

Write  to  Mr.  Bodflsh  for  a booklet  on 
Deerfoot  Camps.  Onawa.  Maine. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMPS 

Trout  and  salmon  fishing;  bear,  moose,  part- 
ridge hunting  in  season.  Canoes,  boats  and 
guides  furnished.  Special  accommodations 
for  guests  who  wish  to  camp  outdoors.  Sates 
for  hotel  or  outdoor  camping,  $21  weekly 
and  up. 

HARRY  H.  HALL,  Bear  Mountain  Camps, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Patten,  Maine 


lOng  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondacks 

Why  go  to  Maine  or  Canada  when  I can  give 
you  good  hunting  and  fishing  300  mile*  from 
N.  Y.  City?  Lake,  Rainbow  and  Brook  Trout, 
Bass,  Pickerel  and  Muskalonge,  May  1st  to 
Aug.  Slst.  Deer,  Oct  1st  to  Nov.  15.  Guides 
on  application.  $23.00  per  week  and  up.  All  in- 
quiries cheerfully  answered. 

FRANK  PLUMLEY’S  CAMP 


Northern  New  Hampshire 

Trout  and  Salmon 

Fishing  May  1 to  Sept.  30.  Log  camps  away 
from  the  crowd;  “good  eats”,  dean  bods:  good 
road;  best  of  fishing.  Hunting  Oct.  1 to  Dec.  15. 
Deer  and  bear.  Bring  the  wife  along.  Near  the 
Canadian  Border.  Write  for  information  and 
rates. 

ARTHUR  L.  VARNEY,  Registered  Guide, 
Pittsburg,  N.  H. 


The  Favorite  Hotel  of 

Block  Island,  Rhode  Island 

Best  Tuna  Fishing  on  Atlantic  Coast 


WEISS 

Alpine  Binoculars 

Write  for  cpecial  offer 
WeU* 

Instrument  Co. 
1733  Arapahoe  St., 
Denver,  Col 


the  hint  that  before  long  the  heavens 
would  open  their  reservoirs  for  our 
benefit. 

I busily  ditched  around  the  tent, 
and  had  it  all  arranged,  when,  going 
out  into  the  open  I obtained  a better 
view  of  the  oncoming  storm.  That 
settled  it.  I shouted  to  Frank  that 
the  tent  was  a poor  place  in  which 
to  be,  inasmuch  as  we  were  camped 
under  an  oak  that  had  been  repeatedly 
struck  by  lightning,  and  that  we  would 
do  far  better  if  we  went  down  to  the 
lake-shore  there  to  crawl  under  our 
boat.  One  can  never  trust  a Minne- 
sota storm.  It  is  treacherous  and 
sometimes  devastating. 

We  crawled  under  the  boat,  which 
we  turned  up  on  the  shore,  and  there 
we  sat  holding  it  up  with  our  backs. 
I was  seated  exactly  at  the  water’s 
edge  and  from  my  belt  up  I was  com- 
paratively dry. 

The  storm  broke  with  a roar  and  a 
crash  and  the  rain  beat  down  in  tor- 
rents. Then  came  the  wind  whipping 
the  waves  shoreward  with  a slap  and 
a swash;  but  though  we  were  a trifle 
uncomfortable  in  our  cramped  posi- 
tion, it  had  a wildness  about  it  that 
was  thrilling.  The  storm  passed  sooner 
than  we  had  expected,  however,  at 
which  we  crawled  out  and  hurried  to 
the  tent.  This  was  dry  within  and  we 
passed  a comfortable  night. 

To  one  side  of  us  was  Priest’s  Bay 
and  by  a channel  connection  one  can 
enter  Halsted’s  Bay.  It  is  in  this  end 
of  the  lake  that  one  can  justly  say  the 
best  fishing  is  found  on  this  lake.  Any 
man  understanding  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  fishing  game  should  be  able  to 
make  limit  catches,  if  that  is  desired, 
especially  in  the  autumn  of  the  year. 
The  Minnetonka  Lake  contains  some 
mighty  big  bass  and  four  and  six  pound- 
ers are  not  uncommon.  (At  this  writ- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1920  a record 
size  wall-eyed  pike  has  been  caught 
off  of  our  summer  camping  spot  at 
Hardscrabble  Point  weighing  eight 
pounds.)  A summer-caught  large- 
mouth  bass  is  by  no  means  as  ener- 
getic as  one  caught  in  September  and 
October,  but  for  all  that  they  are 
worthy  the  name  of  bass. 

I had  occasion  to  use  on  this  trip  a 
mouse-like  bait  made  by  Jamison  which, 
having  some  turned  up  metal  at  the 
head,  a collar,  caused  the  bait  when 
reeled  in  the  water  to  wobble  and  wig- 
gle through  the  water.  I doubt  if  I 
have  ever  seen  or  used  a wooden  bait 
so  life-like.  I had  two  of  them  that 
had  lain  in  the  midst  of  a staggering 
collection  of  fishing  paraphernalia  for 
years.  The  one  I now  gave  its  try- 
out was  worthy  of  the  name.  We 
caught  some  excellent  bass  on  it  and 
could  probably  have  made  some  limits 
but  we  had  solemnly  agreed  that  no 
more  bass  or  any  other  fish  should  be 
taken  into  camp  than  we  had  practical 
use  for. 

Came  a chilly  day;  the  sky  overcast 
with  clouds.  But  in  the  afternoon  the 
sun  broke  through  and  the  waters  were 
bathed  in  the  warm  light.  Entering 
Halsted’s  Bay  we  found  the  water  com- 


paratively calm  and  the  bass  were 
feeding  all  along  the  edges. 

Connecting  on  the  struggling  mouse 
I cast  so  close  up  to  shore  that  at 
times  it  lay  on  the  weeds.  It  was  then 
reeled  outward,  giving  an  appearance 
of  some  creature  leaving  the  shore.  I 
caught  a very  good  sized  large-mouth 
bass,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  the 
husky  fellow  seizing  it  hardly  a foot 
from  the  shore  line. 

AFTER  an  enjoyable  stay  at  Hard- 
scrabble Point  we  packed  up  and 
rowed  on.  Our  next  stop  was 
Crane  Island,  the  heron  rookery.  The 
great  birds  were  then  in  the  midst  of 
their  nesting,  caring  for  their  young. 
The  calls,  croaks  and  squabbling  of  the 
young  coming  from  apparently  an  in- 
numerable host  could  be  heard  far  out 
upon  the  lake. 

Crane  Island  is  probably  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  in  extent;  probably  more  than 
that.  It  is  in  a wild  state,  over-run 
with  brush  and  growths  of  all  kinds, 
not  to  mention  great  hedges  of  poison 
ivy.  As  one  nears  the  rookery  the 
mad-house  clamor  grows  more  distinct. 
The  whole  island  seems  to  shake  with 
the  united  cries  and  gluttonous  calls. 
One  is  content  to  proceed  on  his  in- 
vestigations step  by  step  for  the  op- 
portunity of  being  in  a wild,  utterly 
unspoiled  heronry  in  the  present  day 
is  a sensation  indeed,  for  it  can  be 
said  that  heron  nesting  grounds  of  the 
sort  are  nearly  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth. 

Hornaday  states  that:  “Thirty  years 
ago  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
heronries  in  the  United  States  were  in 
Florida,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Johns,  on  the  edge  of  the  Everglades, 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and'  the  small 
rivers  and  creeks  that  run  down  to 
the  sea.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  find 
in  the  country  a heronry  worthy  of  the 
name,  or  one  that  belongs  to  a large 
assemblage  of  birds.”  Crane  Island  is 
one  of  the  few;  hence  its  importance. 

The  application  of  the  name  “Crane” 
to  this  island  is  probably  misleading, 
at  least  in  the  present  day.  In  the 
first  place  our  Whooping  Crane  ( Grus 
americana)  is  practically  extinct  and 
few  if  any  Sandhill  Cranes  ( Grus 
mexicana)  have  ever  been  found  here. 
Probably  at  one  time,  long  ago,  some 
cranes  nested  on  this  remarkable  is- 
land, so  giving  it  the  name  it  bears, 
but  I sincerely  doubt  it.  It  is  the 
Great  Blue  Heron  ( Ardea  herodias) 
that  has  been  misnamed  by  the  peo- 
ple as  the  “crane,”  and  these  are  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  Minnetonkas, 
all  of  them  having  Crane  Island  for 
their  home,  although  they  fare  ten 
miles  or  more  for  food. 

It  truly  is  a handsome  bird,  because 
of  the  plumes  on  its  back,  breast  and 
head;  its  flashing,  all-seeing  eyes  and 
the  silence  with  which  it  goes  about 
its  fishing  and  the  patience  it  shows 
in  its  quest.  Standing  as  it  does  some- 
what over  three  feet  in  height  it  is  an 
imposing  figure  indeed,  seen  every- 
where along  the  Minnetonka  shores. 

The  trees  on  Crane  Island  during 
nesting  season  are  one  mass  of  nests; 
one  tree  alo»e  seeming  to  have  a hun- 
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ALL  the  old  charm 
> of  th  ese  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPP1NCOTT  COMPANY 

(haifonte-Haddon  J-Jall 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  - AMERICAN  PLAN  - ALWAYS  OPEN 


dred  in  it;  some  of  them  three  feet 
or  more  across.  The  ground  is  littered 
with  refuse;  hundreds  of  dead  bodies 
of  young  ones  that  had  “fallen  over- 
board” from  the  nests  in  the  branches 
lay  on  the  ground.  Many  more  alive 
and  flapping  their  wings  weakly  lay 
on  the  ground  dying. 

Herons  have  been  accused  of  being 
fish  destroyers  and  many  have  gone  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  they  should 
be  exterminated.  No  one  has  worked 
more  consistently  for  the  welfare  of 
our  fishes  than  myself,  but  I see  no 
gain  in  killing  out  the  herons.  What 
fish  they  do  kill  forms  a negligible  quan- 
tity; they  do  a world  of  good  by 
picking  up  and  consuming  or  carrying 
to  their  young  every  dead  fish  that 
floats  to  shore. 

WE  continued  over  the  lakes,  walk- 
ing overland  to  fish  Lake  Minne- 
washta,  thence  camping  on  Goose 
Island  near  Pelican  Point.  On  Spray 
Island  I camped  for  eight  months  one 
year  in  the  long  ago.  From  that  camp 
I contributed  many  letters  to  Forest 
and  Stream. 

Our  boat  was  conveyed  at  the  close 
of  our  Minnetonka  trip  to  Minneapolis 
and  thence  to  the  Minnesota  River.  We 
slid  the  boat  into  the  river  at  Savage 
on  the  23d  day  of  June,  preparatory 
to  our  drifting  down  the  Minnesota, 
the  Mississippi  and  our  row  up  the  St. 
Croix. 

{To  be  continued.) 

NATURAL 

HISTORY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  353) 

discovered  that  rabbits  can  not  be 
slaughtered  on  the  snow  one  season  and 
have  good  shooting  the  next.  Long 
Island  needs  a law  stopping  the  shoot- 
ing of  rabbits  on  the  snow,  as  during 
the  winter  of  1919-20  they  were  nearly 
wiped  out  in  some  sections.  I know 
of  one  gunner  that  year  who  shot 
fourteen  rabbits  the  first  day’s  track- 
ing snow  and  do  not  doubt  that  others 
killed  as  many  or  more. 

Long  Island  now  has  a good  law  on 
muskrats,  the  season  opening  December 
first,  but  this  season  many  trappers, 
mostly  boys,  were  trapping  a month 
before  that  date,  in  spite  of  the  low 
price  for  skins.  I have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  arrested  for  trapping  out  of 
season,  or  who  had  even  met  a warden 
this  fall. 

R.  0.  Brown,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  looked  for  definite 
records  of  the  kildeer  at  Hempstead 
Reservoir  in  late  spring,  and  finds  in 
his  journal  mention  of  two  birds,  May 
20,  1917,  and  of  hearing  the  species  at 
the  upper  reservoir  at  dusk,  May  8, 
1919.  The  scarcity  of  rabbits  on  Long 
Island  was  quite  general  in  1920,  fol- 
lowing a period  of  great  abundance. 
Rabbits  are  subject  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuations in  numbers,  and  snow  shoot- 
ing may  not  have  been  entirely  respon- 
sible for  their  decrease  in  this  case. 

[Editors.] 

In  Writing 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unffp*rile<d  country — A real  North  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  In  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1602  lakes,  Worvderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  end  Launches.  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  Booklets. 
MISS  E.  ORR,  Timagami  P.  0.,  Northern  Ont.,  Canada. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn.  on  the  largest  latte 
In  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace;  lounging 
room  and  all  Improvements.  Write  for  particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


EUSTIS,  Lake  Co.,  Florida 

First  and  Third  National  prizes  for  big  mouth  black 
bass  just  awarded  to  people  fishing  in  the  Lakes  of 
Eustis.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Florida. 
Very  prominent  sportsmen  come  here.  They  are  always 
sure  of  real  sporty  fishing  and  hunting.  To  fishermen, 
I recommend  Nigger  Town  Creek  section  as  best  in 
United  States;  to  hunters,  the  Blackwater  Oak  Scrub 
Is  a "sure  enough"  devilish  spot.  You  need  your  best 
gun  eut  there.  If  the  longing  for  a good  fish  or  hunt 
Is  In  your  bones,  write  me.  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  and 
sand  you  a book. 

C.  W.  WILLIAMS,  EUSTIS,  FLA. 

Are  you  planning  a Hunting,  Fishing,  or 
Excursion  Trip  this  Summer  or  Fall  ? 

We  have  mountain  sheep,  goat,  moose,  deer, 
black  and;  grizzly  bear  in  the  best,  unspoiled  big- 
game  country  in  North  America.  Pack  outfit 
second  to  none  in  the  West-  Moderate  rates. 
Write  for  our  pamphlet.  References  on  request. 

H.  M.  MUSTARD  & SONS 

Guides  and  Outfitters 

Box  876  Mountain  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 

CARIBOU  DISTRICT  OF  B.  C. 

Moose,  Caribou,  Grizzly,  Moutain  Goat,  Big  Horn, 
finest  trout  fishing.  This  territory  wild  and  virgin,  a 
Sportsman's  Paradise.  Hunting  grounds  two  days  by 
motor  from  main  line  C.  P.  R.  Arranging  now  for 
fall  parties,  best  of  guides  and  outfits.  If  interested 
write  me  and  I will  send  you  some  photos  and  tell 
you  all  about  it.  _ 

Reference.  O.  P.  R.  GenT.  Tourist  Agent,  Montreal 

E.  S.  KNIGHT  ASHCROFT,  B.  C. 

Havi  a Summer  Home  with  Bath  and  all  other 
conveniences  on  a private  island  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  right  in  the  fishing  district.  Have 
rowboats  and  moter  boat  accommodations.  Have 
three  spare  rooms,  could  accommodate  gentlemen 
for  any  length  of  time  throughout  the  summer, 
with  board.  Make  reservations  early  to  secure  ac- 
commodations. Full  particulars  given  in  answer. 
References  exchanged. 

Address  “St.  Lawrence,” 

Care  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York  City 


LET’S  STRIKE  FOR 

aw.  er  , At  Prattsville,  N.  Y., 

(LnE  CPrSnflttl  where  chickens  and 
J vegetables  are  raised 

right  on  the  farm,  and  cooked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a former  New  York  hotel-club  chef. 

Fishing,  Mountain  Climbing,  Golf,  Tennis 

Charles  I.  Morey, 

The  Graham,  Prattsville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
“IT’S  IN  THE  CATSKILLS” 

Staples  Ranch,  Story,  Wyo. 

The  Garden  Spot  of  the  Big  Horns 

The  values  of  recreation  are  four— physical 
mental,  social  and  moral.  Get  your  recrea- 
tion at  our  ranch — located  between  North  and 
South  Piney  Rivers  in  the  midst  of  historical 
battle  country.  Ranch  house  has  all  modern 
conveniences.  A postal  card  will  bring  a book- 
let  from  Herbert  G.  Staples,  Story,  Wyoming, 


Dr.  Winfrey’s  Camp 

Ideal  quiet  spot  on  a beautiful  Island  of  Lake 
St.  Francis  (St.  Lawrence  River)  SO  miles  from 
Montreal.  Good  fishing,  boating,  bathing.  In- 
dian guides.  Good  duck  shooting  in  the  Fall. 
Belgian  cuisine.  Room  and  board  $18.00  per 
week.  Write  early. 

DR.  WINFREY 

1475  Papineau  Ave.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

KED-GE— MA-KOO— GE 

In  the  heart  of  the  Nova  Scotia  wilderness. 
Trout  fishing,  April  through  September;  Mooee 
hunting  during  October-November;  Deer  October 
16  to  81st;  bear  and  small  game  all  year  round. 
Rates:  Board  $20  per  week;  Log  Cabins  and  Cot- 
tages $6  to  $16  per  week.  Send  for  our  booklet. 
G.  W.  MILLS,  Kedgemakaoge,  Nora  Scotia 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Anglei 
Ideal  Canoe  Tripe 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  <■ 
exceedingly  nch  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  stream, 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishius 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishina 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railwav  Commission  St  John’s, 
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Army-Navy  Surplus  Stock 

Finest  values  for  sportsmen  of  all  kinds 
of  clothing  for  outdoor  wear. 


Herman's  Regulation 
U.  S.  Army  Shoe, 
Munson  Last,  ^ 85 


proof- 


Shelter 

PupTents 

R e c 1 a i m e d . 
good  as  new. 
water-  $2.45 


New  Khaki 
Shirts, 
Two  Pockets 

$1.35 


Brand  New 
O.  D.  Shirts 
as  illustrated 

$4.45 


New  Gov’t  Hip  Rubber  Boots 

Uppers  go  above  hips  fasten  with  strap.  Re- 
inforced all  over.  Extra  heavy  soles.  .. 

Size  6 to  12 30. 1 3 

Knee  Length  Rubber  Boots  $3.00 


I 


Army 

Breeches 

Khaki.  re- 
claimed 
good  i 
new. . 

ARMY  BREECHES 
(NEW) 

Rein- 
forced ct  QC 
seat  v I 


ARMY  OFFICER’S 
LEATHER 
PUTTEES 

Spring  or  strap,  rew 
mahogany  leather,  ly;  ) 
fine  for  rid-  \ : m 
ing  or  hik-  a a nr  I f 

ing  io.W 


ARMY  COTS  54.45 

U:S.  Army  knapsacks  95c  U.S.  Army  slickers.  $5.50 

TJ.S.  Army  canteens..  45c  U.S.  Army  Ponchos  1.95 

U.S.  Army  messkits.  . 45c  O.  I),  wool  wrapped 

U.S. Army  drinking  cup  45c  leggins  85 

White  Pants — U.S.  Navy  slightly  spotted $1.75 

White  Blouses — U.S.  Navy  slightly  spotted 1.75 


Army  & Navy  Trading  Co. 

226  Fulton  Street  New  York 

All  Goods  Sent  Postpaid 
Order  From  This  Ad. — p rice  List  Sent  on  Request. 


MAKE  IT 
A UNION 
TRAILER 
VACATION 

Off  to  the 
woods,  your 
camp  with  you, 
at  as  little  ex- 
pense as  living  at  home.  It’s  keen  sport, 
too. 

Your  car  is  -worth  twice  as  much  to 
you  with  a trailer  camp.  Get  our  catalog. 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS 


320  Charles  St., 


boonviixe,  n.  y. 


Don’t  Wear 
a Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent, 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springsl 
or  pads. 

Brooks’  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Ce.,tBS-ASteto  St,  Marshall,  Mick. 


MR.  C.  e.  BROOKS 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
A BIRD  DOG 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  364) 

He  should  be  very  hungry  when  you 
commence  these  first  lessons,  as  his 
eagerness  for  the  food  will  cause  him 
to  pay  you  close  attention;  and  when 
he  understands  that  as  soon  as  he  per- 
forms his  task  his  reward  is  sure,  and 
that  he  cannot  have  it  before,  he  will 
anxiously  strive  to  do  whatever  you 
may  require  of  him.  You  should  begin 
by  giving  him  a taste  of  a piece  of 
meat,  then  secure  a firm  hold  upon  his 
collar,  and  place  a small  piece  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of  him.  He  will 
struggle  with  all  his  strength  to  get 
at  it,  but  hold  him  steadily,  and  do  not 
say  a word  until  he  becomes  partially 
quiet;  then  move  his  nose  a little  nearer, 
and,  in  your  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  say 
Ho,  with  a falling  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable.  Do  not  repeat  the  word  just 
yet,  and  when  you  do,  be  very  careful 
that  your  voice  is  not  strained  and 
unnatural. 

Always  accompany  this  word  with 
the  right  hand  raised  warningly,  for  it 
may  often  happen  that  you  wish  your 
dog  to  come  to  a halt  at  some  distance, 
and  by  accustoming  him  to  the  gesture 
he  will  soon  learn  to  stop  as  far  as  he 
can  see  you.  Most  sportsmen  use  this 
signal  to  make  their  dogs  charge,  but, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  the  other 
plan  is  much  better.  After  a few 
seconds  the  dog  will  become  more  quiet, 
and  you  can  repeat  the  words.  Now 
carefully  watch  him,  and  as  soon  as  his 
attention  is  fixed  upon  the  meat  and 
he  looks  at  it  steadily  for  a second, 
release  your  hold  and  cluck  to  him  as 
a signal  that  he  can  now  have  it,  and 
at  once  praise  and  pet  him,  and  give 
him  to  understand  that  he  has  done 
something  wonderful  and  that  you  are 
pleased  with  him.  We  should  have 
stated  before  that,  from  the  first,  when- 
ever you  place  his  food  before  him  you 
should  always  cluck  to  him,  as  he  will 
thus  learn  the  meaning  of  the  sound, 
and  understand  when  he  hears  it  that 
all  restraint  is  removed. 

After  the  first  trial  do  not  try  him 
again  until  the  next  time  that  you  feed 
him,  for  should  you  force  him  he  may 
grow  weary  and  fail  to  respond  with 
that  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  that  are 
so  pleasing  to  see.  You  must  be  very 
careful  that  he  does  not  get  the  meat 
until  you  give  him  permission,  for  he 
must  understand  that  you  mean  busi- 
ness every  time,  and  that  he  cannot 
have  it  until  he  becomes  perfectly  quiet 
and  hears  your  signal. 

AFTER  a few  lessons  of  this  kind, 
if  you  have  managed  right,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  the  im- 
provement that  he  will  make  and  the 
zest  with  which  he  will  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  it.  You  can  soon  leave  him 
free,  and  he  will  readily  point  at  the 
word ; and  with  proper  care  he  will  soon 
learn  to  point  when  the  meat  is  thrown 
to  quite  a distance  from  him.  Of  course, 
to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


you  will  understand  that  the  distance 
must  be  increased  very  gradually,  and 
implicit  obedience  exacted  every  time. 
Should  he  move  so  much  as  one  step 
after  you  give  him  the  word,  you  must 
instantly  place  him  as  near  as  may 
be  in  his  former  position,  at  the  same 
time  repeating  the  word ; and  this 
must  be  done  gently  yet  firmly  until 
he  becomes  steadfast.  Too  much  im- 
portance cannot  be  attached  to  this ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  groundwork  of  our 
whole  system,  and  unless  you 
thoroughly  instill  into  his  mind  the 
knowledge  that  you  mean  just  what 
you  say,  and  must  be  obeyed  to  the 
very  letter,  and  that  he  cannot  vary 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  from  the  rule 
that  you  have  laid  down,  it  will  not 
be  of  any  use  to  continue  further,  for 
under  this  system — or  any  other — it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to  turn  out 
a well-trained  animal  unless  you  strictly 
adhere  to  this  rule  and  exact  implicit 
obedience  every  time. 

After  he  once  understands  that  he 
must  mind,  your  task  is  half  accom- 
plished; the  rest  is  comparatively  easy 
and  you  will  indeed  find  it  a labor  of 
love  to  perfect  his  education. 

IN  giving  these  first  lessons  do  not 
remove  him  from  his  pen,  as  new 
surroundings  will  serve  to  distract 
his  attention  from  the  business  on 
hand,  and  your  task  will  be  all  the 
harder;'  indeed,  it  is  much  better  to 
avoid  all  training  outside  of  the  pen 
until  your  pupil  is  well  established  in 
what  you  have  taught  him.  Should 
it  not  be  convenient  to  have  a pen  for 
him,  a good  sized  room  or  any  inclos- 
ure that  he  cannot  get  out  of  will 
answer  for  training  purposes.  Do  not 
allow  any  spectators  in  these  first  les- 
sons, as  you  want  his  undivided  at- 
tention. We  know  that  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  showing  off,  but  until 
you  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  obey 
when  strangers  are  near,  it  is  much 
better  to  practice  him  alone  than  to 
have  him  “go  back  on  you”  before 
folks,  where  you  might  feel  a little 
delicacy  about  enforcing  your  com- 
mands. 


TWO  ACCIDENTS  IN  NATURE 

T OBSERVED  and  caught  by  hand, 
1 from  a row-boat  in  mid-lake,  a large- 
mouth  black  bass  ( Micropterus  sedmo- 
ides) , emaciated  and  weakened  so  much 
that  he  could  not  escape.  The  bass  meas- 
ured 22  inches  in  length.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  he  had  choked 
on  a large  sunfish  he  had  tried  to  de- 
vour. This  stuck  and  he  was  unable 
to  disgorge  it.  The  smaller  fish  bore 
evidence  of  being  dead  several  days  at 
least  and  was  going  down  head  first. 

Another  interesting  accident  ob- 
served, was  a dead  water-snake  ( Natrix 
sipedon) , bulging  in  the  center  with  the 
two  horns  of  a 4 in.  bull-head  ( Ameiu- 
ms)  projecting  from  either  side  of  his 
body.  A silent,  yet  impressive  testi- 
monial that  it  is  well  to  be  discrete  in 
the  choice  of  food. 

J.  M.  Heyde,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 
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IN  THE  BIG  CITIES,  ALONG  BLAZED  TRAILS  AND  IN  THE  SMALL  VILLAGES  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT 

IF  PRINTED  HERE  WILL  REACH  THOUSANDS  OF  SPORTSMEN 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  fer  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  ne  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  Ashing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  Ashing  equipment— can  he  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  out  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (initials  and  numbers  count  aa  a 
word).  We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE;  27c; 
half-dollar  size,  53c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue, 
10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  AND 

German  5 pf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog,  10c. 
Homer  Shultz,  King  City,  Missouri. 


GENUINE  BUCKSKIN  MOCCASINS,  IN- 

dian  made,  $5  pair;  ironwood  bows  and  arrows, 
three  feet  long,  $2.  Prepaid.  Albert  Heath, 
Harbor  Springs,  Michigan. 

HUNTING  BOWS  AND  ARROWS  FOR 

sale,  also  yew  wood  for  bows.  Address  Arthur 
Young,  1520  Masonic  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ATKINSON  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  APEX 

"Forest  and  Stream  is  surely  the  apex  of 
advertising  mediums.  It  brings  me  too  many 
inquiries  for  puppies  and  it  really  is  an  effort 
to  answer  so  many,  especially  after  it  has  sold 
all  the  stock  one  has  to  sell.  The  dog  Jour- 
nals I have  used  are  not  in  the  class  with 
Forest  and  Stream. 

"Thanking  you  for  the  good  results  of  your 
valuable  magazine,  believe  me, 

"Tours  very  truly, 

"G.  L.  M.  Atkinson,  Denver,  Colo.” 
We  Have  a Guarantee — Write  For  It. 

Commencing  with  the  August  issue 
all  Classified  Advertisers  receive  one 
free  copy. 


WANTED— ALL  KINDS  OF  INDIAN  STONE 

relics.  For  sale:  Ring  duck  eggs,  $2  for  15; 

45  mole  skins,  $8.50;  one  Marlin  repeater,  32, 
long,  rim  fire,  peep  sight,  $18.  Geo.  O.  Moon, 
Pleasant  Green,  Missouri. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  OWNERS— SAVE  FROM  8 TO  12 

cents  per  dozen  prints.  Send  negative  for  sam- 
ple print  and  price  list.  W.  E.  Babbitt,  Glad- 
win, Michigan. 

MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS— $30  WEEK  SPARE  TIME  WITH 

cur  keycheck  outfit,  sample  keycheck  and  key- 
ring, stamped  with  your  name  and  address,  25c. 
Particulars  stamp.  Jewell  Keycheck  Co.,  Dept. 
H,  Shelby,  Ohio. 


MAUSER  AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS— .32  CAL., 

9 shots,  $12.50;  .25  cal.,  10  shots,  $11.50.  Uses 
the  regular  Colt  automatic  cartridges.  C.  J. 
Hyde,  Importer,  Box  1622,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mon- 
ogram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN  $250  A MONTH,  EXPENSES  PAID, 

as  railway  traffic  inspector,  outdoors,  local  or 
traveling.  Start  at  $110  monthly,  position  guar- 
anteed after  3 months’  spare  time  study.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  G-53,  Standard  Business  Train- 
ing Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

tmg  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  629, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


“FIVE  HUNDRED  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

profit  and  distinction.”  By  Henry  Woodhouse. 
may  lead  you  to  success.  It  also  tells  of  inven- 
tions. discoveries  and  activities  that  created  bil- 
lion dollar  industries  and  defines  billion  dollar 
industries  to  be.  Mr.  Woodhouse,  unaided, 
achieved  financial  independence,  international 
prominence  and  distinction  before  thirty-five. 
Send  $2.00  for  a copy.  The  Scientific  Library, 
299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  (Estab.  1914.) 


SPLENDID  CLERICAL  WORK  OPPOR- 

tunity.  Spare  or  whole  time.  No  canvassing, 
good  money.  Chautauqua  Business  Builders, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  618  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


.256  NEWTON  RIFLE,  SINGLE  TRIGGER, 

new,  shot  19  times;  ramrod,  21  cartridges,  $60. 
Lcuis  Radmer,  Felton,  California. 


Colt  .45  AUTO,  NEW,  $30;  COLT  SPECIAL 

.38,  new,  $26;  one  .22  Smith  & Wesson  45, 
new,  $28.  L.  Britton,  629  Bloomfield  St.,  Ho- 
boken, New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE— SAVAGE  .22  HIGH  POWER 

peep  and  bead;  like  new;  $40.  James  Manley, 
Basswood,  Manitoba. 


GUNS!  GUNS  GUNS!— BOUGHT  OR  SOLD 

for  cash;  exchanged  on  10  percent  basis.  My 
specialty  is  furnishing  you  a good  gun  that  just 
suits  you  for  the  good  gun  that  you  have  that 
does  not  suit  you,  at  a nominal  cost.  Savage 
.22  imps,  new  to  fine  condition  35 — 35  F.T.D. 
30 — 30  F.  303  rifle,  etc.  Your  dealer  would 
ask  $70  bare  for  these.  Finely  sighted  and  tar- 
geted, mostly  gold  and  ivory  beads  and  Lymans. 
Your  choice  of  what  I have  on  hand,  $45.  12  ga. 

Remington  automatic  shotgun,  $50  to  $40.  Send 
for  my  complete  list.  “Shiff  the  Gunman,” 
North  Woodstock,  New  Hampshire. 


NEW  IVER  JOHNSON  REVOLVER,  .32 

special  6 inch  barrel,  walnut  grips,  with  belt 
and  Mexican  holster;  shot  50  bullets.  Money 
order  for  $19  gets  it.  Ellert  Reierson,  Spring 
Grove,  Minnesota. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  872  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


REMINGTON  .12  AUTOMATIC,  NEW, 

with  case,  $60.  Izah  Berry,  New  Durham,  New 
Hampshire. 


REMO  BOLT  ACTION  REPEATING  SHOT 
guns — the  Mauser  bolt  action  in  a 2-shot  repeat- 
ing single  barrel  12  or  16-gauge  gun.  Fluid  steel 
barrel,  cheek  piece,  checkered  half  pistol  grip, 
finely  finished  stock,  metal  butt  plate  and  30- 
inch  barrel,  full  choke.  $35.  Dealers  send  for 
terms.  Von  Lengerke  & Detmold,  Inc,  F.  H. 
Schauffler,  president,  414  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  CHEAP— WINCHESTER  PUMPS, 

16  modified,  20  cylinder,  model  12.  W.  T. 
Berry,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 


LIVE  STOCK 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 
mallard,  $5  pair;  eggs,  $2.50,  12;  black  mailxrd, 
$16  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $5,  12  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  SILVER  FOXES,  BEAT  ALL 

competitors  world’s  fox  shows,  Boston,  1919, 
1920;  14  ribbons  and  4 cups.  Our  “Loami” 
international  champion;  also  registered  milch 
goats.  Borestone  Mt.  Fox  Ranch,  Onawa,  Maine. 
Address  75  Kenwood,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGH-GRADE  REMINGTON  PISTOL,  POW- 

der  and  ball  .44  cal.;  fine  condition,  $8;  Win- 
chester repeating  rifle,  .22  cal.,  fine  condition, 
$12;  high  grade  French  field  glass,  Clereleau  8 
power,  fine  condition,  $12;  three  Bristol  fly  rods, 
8J4  ft.,  new,  $5  each;  sole  leather  gun  case, 
good  condition  for  26  inch  barrel  $5.  H.  B. 
Sanford,  7 Tolman  Place,  Portland,  Maine. 


TOBACCO— OLD  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO— 

chewing  or  smoking,  mild  or  strong,  50  cents 
the  pound,  postpaid.  J.  H.  Daniel,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 


TRAPPERS— SEND  FOR  MY  FREE  LET- 

ter  on  fox  trapping.  Ernest  A.  Brown,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN 

the  Rockies,  south  of  Glacier  Park.  First  class 
camping  outfit,  pack  and  saddle  horses.  Bear 
guaranteed  in  Spring,  elk  in  season.  Beaver 
and  bear  hides  to  sell.  Have  no  other  business 
but  guiding.  Can  furnish  all  the  references 
wanted.  Chick  Grimsley,  Registered  Guide, 
Bynum,  Montana. 


FOR  SALE— 40  ACRES  IN  BIG  GAME 

country  of  northern  Minnesota;  house,  barn, 
cows,  household  goods.  Joe  Krumpholz,  Culver, 
Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— 5,000  SHARES  OF  NORTH 

Fox  Island  Fur  Farm,  located  about  24  miles 
out  in  Lake  Michigan,  requires  no  fencing,  about 
1,800  acres  of  good  land,  hardwood  timber; 
don’t  miss  this  chance;  for  particulars  write 
North  Fox  Island  Fur  Farm,  Shelby,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE— FINEST  FOX  RANCH  IN 

America,  equipped  and  stocked.  A first-class 
money  making  proposition.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars and  price.  Address  Geo.  W.  Robertson, 
Agent,  Grand  Marais,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— SPLENDID  HUNTING  AND 

fishing  property,  including  the  best  duck  shoot- 
ing lake  on  the  Illinois  River.  Excellent  propo- 
sition for  a high  class  club  composed  of  men  of 
means.  Address  Wm.  Severns,  1219  First  Nat- 
ional Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS— SCHROON  LAKE, 

N.  Y.  Mountain  Lakes  Park,  a 200  acre,  un- 
developed hunting  and  fishing  preserve;  best 
deer  hunting  in  the  section.  For  description, 
etc.,  address  Charles  L.  Weeks,  Schroon  Lake, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DOGS 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents, 
$1.60  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


TRAINERS 


FIELD  TRIAL  AND  GUN  DOG  TRAINER. 

My  subjects  stand  the  acid  test  in  trials  or 
under  gun  fire.  Edw.  W.  Garr,  Lagrange,  Ken- 
tucky. 


I CAN  TAKE  A FEW  DOGS  TO  THOR- 

oughly  train  on  quail.  Wonderful  training 
grounds  in  northern  Mississippi;  many  years’ 
experience.  I produce  results.  Grady  W. 

Smith,  Love  Station,  Mississippi. 


WANTED— POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  TO 


GUNSMITHING — BROKEN  PARTS  DUPLI- 

cated,  sporting  stocks  for  military  rifles  a special- 
ty; charges  reasonable.  J.  D.  Phelps,  Westerly, 
West  Virginia. 


WANTED— COPY  OF  FOREST  AND 

Stream  to  complete  old  subscriber’s  file — June 
9,  1906.  I need  just  this  one.  Address  S.  R. 
W.,  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

M/t  4 /i  ji  eatre 


train;  also  some  nice  setters  for  sale  and  rabbit 
hounds  that  do  the  work.  Trial  given.  O.  K. 
Kennels,  Marydel,  MarvlanH 


(See  also  pages  377  and  382) 
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THE  CHESAPEAKE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  363) 


DOGS 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft, 
money  order  or  certified  check  payable  to 
the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some 
disinterested  third  person  or  with  this  of- 
fice with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES  WANTEI>—  BOTH  PUPPIES 

and  grown  stock.  Buckeye  Boarding  Kennels, 
La  Rue,  Ohio. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES— TWO  CLASSY 

registered  airedales;  young  male  and  winning  fe- 
male. Wm.  Macaulay,  Trempealeau,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE  — REGISTERED  AIREDALE 

puppies,  big  huskey,  farm  raised,  night  hunters. 
J.  A.  Jennings,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States.  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion  bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS  AND 

puppies  from  working  stock.  Get  the  best  from 
an  exclusive  Chesapeake  kennel.  Lake  Kennels, 
Medicine  Lake,  Montana. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A RETRIEVER,  WHY  Ex- 
periment? Get  a Chesapeake  Bay  dog  bred  to 
work,  whelped  by  intelligent  sires  and  dams. 
Write  for  list  of  members  who  have  puppies  for 
sale.  W.  H.  Orr,  Secretary,  American  Chesa- 
peake Club,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 


CHE  S APE  AKES— PURE  BRED  OF  THE 

best  possible  breeding,  broken  dogs  and  bitches; 
choice  puppies,  both  sexes;  country  raised  stock, 
strong  and  healthy;  studs  to  serve  approved 
bitches;  get  busy  on  those  older  pups;  ready  to 
start.  Barron  & Orr,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  COON, 

skunk,  opossum  dogs,  broke,  unbroke  pups,  farm 
pet  dogs  all  times;  catalog  10c  stamps.  Kiefers 
Kennels,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


I CAN  SUPPLY  YOUR  DEMANDS  IN  HIGH 

class  shooting  dogs  and  bitches  and  bitches  in 
whelp  from  one  to  three  years  of  age  from  such 
noted  sires  as  Ch.  Eugene  M„  Momoney,  Ch. 
Comanche  Frank,  Ch.  John  Proctor,  Ch.  Broom 
Hill  Dan  and  others.  All  broken  by  professional 
handlers  and  heavily  shot  over  in  a birdy  coun- 
try with  four  months  open  season.  All  dogs  are 
good  lookers  and  fine  retrievers,  price  from  $200 
to  $500  each.  Also  have  some  fine  pointer  and 
setter  puppies  of  the  best  breeding,  priced 
from  $35  to  $100  each.  If  it  is  high  class 
shooting  dogs  or  puppies  you  want,  I have  them. 
Harmon  Sommerville,  Amite,  Louisiana. 


BEAGLE,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS, 

coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds.  Circulars,  10c. 
Browns  Kennels.  York.  Pennsylvania. 


(See  also  pages  377  and  381) 


Keith’s  $2.50  Offer 

} plan  booka,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
louses — in  frame,  stucco  an 
rick — with  floor  plana  and 
' le  script  ions,  and  8 months* 
iubscription  to  Keith's  Mag 
wine,  all  for  $2.50. 

*x.i_ t a*  • ^ for  over  20  years  an  authority 

rweitn  S Magazine  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes — 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help 
and  Keith's  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 
months — $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  154  [Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn* 


taken  idea  among  a certain  class  of  dog 
fanciers  that,  in  order  to  judge  Chesa- 
peakes  one  does  not  need  any  particular 
knowledge  of  the  breed.  Some  of  the 
results  of  our  dog  shows  emphasize  this 
heresy.  In  fact,  this  very  mistake  has 
long  been  a big  factor  in  preventing 
the  Chesapeake  from  coming  into  his 
own.  The  judge  who  makes  this  error, 
however,  is  usually  one  who  has  the 
idea  that  the  dog  that  needs  very  care- 
ful consideration  is  the  poodle,  so  we 
can  be  charitable  and  forgive  him,  even 
though  he  has  done  our  dog  a grievous 
wrong.  In  the  judging  of  horses  we 
call  for  expert  knowledge,  not  only  for 
the  racing  stock,  but  also  for  the  use- 
ful draft  variety  as  well.  Having  rec- 
ognized an  evil  in  the  judging  of  the 
Chesapeake,  let  us  correct  it  by  the 
selection  of  judges  who  know  the  dog 
and  the  special  work  for  which  he  was 
made. 

A GREAT  many  people  fail  to  grasp 
what  the  real  color  of  the  Chesa- 
peake should  be.  More  than  any- 
thing else  this  is  due  to  the  use  of  the 
word  “sedge”  as  a color  designation. 
With  “sedge”  as  a standard  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  dead-grass, 
his  true  color,  and  liver,  including  all 
the  intermediate  shades.  Dead-grass 
color  and  that  only  should  be  accepted 
as  the  standard  of  the  high  class  Chesa- 
peake. 

The  American  Chesapeake  Club  gives 
the  following  as  a scale  of  points  under 
which  the  dog  should  be  judged.  As 
this  club  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  dog  surely  its  conclusions  can  be 
accepted. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS 

Head,  including  lips,  ears  and  eyes 12 


Neck  8 

Shoulders  10 

Back,  quarters  and  stifles 12 

Elbow,  legs  and  feet 10 

Stern  6 

Symmetry  10 

Coat  and  texture 13 

Color  13 

Tail  6 

Total  100 

APPROXIMATE  MEASUREMENTS 

Inches 

Length  of  head,  nose  to  occiput....  to  10 

Girth  at  ears ....20  to  21 

Muzzle  below  eyes  10  to  10J4 

Length  of  ears  to  6 

Width  between  eyes  2*4  to  2 

Girth  of  neck  close  to  shoulder. — 20  to  22 

Girth  of  chest  to  elbows 85  to  36 

Girth  at  flank  24  to  25 

Length  from  occiput  to  tail  base.... 34  to  35 

Girth  forearms  at  shoulders 10  to  10t£ 

Girth  upper  thigh  19  to  20 

From  root  to  root  of  ear  over  the 

skull  5 to  6 

Occiput  to  top  of  shoulder  blades...  9 to  9 'A 


From  elbow  to  elbow  over  shoulders  25  to  26 

THE  Chesapeake  has,  however,  in 
common  with  all  other  dogs,  but 
to  a higher  degree,  that  sympa- 
thetic love  of  master  and  home,  that 
desire  to  .please,  to  love  and  be  loved, 
that  once  known,  you  cannot  hut  open 
your  heart  to.  As  a boy  I remember 
many  a happy  day  spent  in  the  swim- 
min’  hole  with  my  old  “Jack”;  the 


duckings  we  gave  one  another;  and  the 
long  cosy  naps  on  the  banks  in  the  hot, 
drowsy  summer  afternoons. 

When  I came  to  the  shotgun  period, 
old  Jack  was  ever  my  faithful  com- 
panion, be  the  game  rabbit,  quail  or 
duck.  Every  Friday  night  Jack  would 
sit  at  my  feet  and  watch  my  every 
move  as  I cleaned  and  oiled  my  shotgun 
and  got  my  hunting  togs  together.  Long 
before  dawn  or  the  sound  of  the  alarm 
clock  on  Saturday  morning  I was  sure 
to  be  awakened  by  a heavy  weight  on 
my  chest  and  a sticky  feeling  on  my 
face  from  several  flaps  of  his  velvet 
tongue.  At  times,  just  to  see  what  he 
would  do,  I refused  to  respond  to  this 
treatment,  whereupon  he  would  alter- 
nately whine  and  bark  until  I arose. 

In  a duck  blind  he  was  a shooting 
pal  par  excellence.  When  the  ducks 
were  flying  he  lay  immobile  at  my 
feet,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a fig- 
ure of  stone,  except  for  the  almost  im- 
perceptible twinkling  of  his  amber- 
colored  eyes.  He  rejoiced  with  me  in  my 
successful  shots  by  wagging  tail  and 


The  Chesapeake’s  hindquarters  are  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  shoulders  and 
equally  as  strong 


joyful  bark.  When  I missed  he  plainly 
showed  the  dejection  he  felt. 

Then  came  the  time  when  I left 
home  for  a period  of  two  years,  and 
Jack  and  I had  to  part.  On  my  return 
he  welcomed  me  with  such  expressions 
of  gladness  that  it  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  and  added  to  the  joy  of  my  home- 
coming. By  his  death,  while  I was 
away  on  service,  I lost  a true  friend 
and  loving  companion. 

Since  Jack  I have  had  other  Chesa- 
peakes  and  I am  glad  to  say  they  all 
showed  the  same  sterling  qualities.  Just 
a year  ago  my  four-year-old  daughter 
strayed  away  from  home  and  became 
lost.  When  we  found  her,  there  with 
her  was  my  Chesapeake  pup,  Yankee, 
in  full  command  of  the  situation. 

Another  time  I was  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  of  my  quarters  with  the 
little  girl  playing  in  the  yard  and  Yank 
asleep  behind  me.  A bulldog  rushed 
at  the  child  and  I leaped  to  inter- 
vene. Although  he  was  much  farther 
away,  Yank  was  there  first.  I saw  a 
yellow  “Knight”  hurtling  through  the 
air  in  the  defense  of  his  lady  and 
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seventy  pounds  of  bone  and  sinew 
crashed  into  that  bull  like  a thunder- 
bolt from  the  blue.  Needless  to  say 
my  presence  was  not  needed. 

I offer  these  episodes  to  show  the  in- 
telligence and  loveable  characteristics 
of  the  dog  and  not  in  any  sense  to  ad- 
vocate his  use  as  a watchdog.  Please, 
if  you  want  only  a watchdog,  get  some 
other  breed.  You  wouldn’t  consider 
purchasing  a fine  touring  car  for  de- 
livery purposes,  neither  would  you  per- 
mit your  private  saddle  horse  to  pull 
a cart;  no  more  should  you  reduce  the 
best  natural  retreiver  to  the  humdrum 
existence  of  a four-footed  watchman. 

TO  return  to  the  Chesapeake’s  chief 
utilitarian  quality,  let  me  discuss 
for  a moment  his  real  “reason  for 
being” — retreiving.  This  he  does  nat- 
urally, only  requiring  that  you  so  guide 
him  that  he  will  not  acquire  any  hunt- 
ing faults.  For  example,  when  Yank 
was  only  a puppy  he  used  to  bring  me 
anything  that  he  could  find  loose.  From 
this  play  to  the  actual  business  of  con- 
trolling retrieving  was  but  a short  step. 
On  his  first  duck  Yank  waited  all 
aquiver  for  the  word  to  go  and  fetch. 
He  was  a finished  product  and  that  by 
a minimum  of  effort  on  my  part.  Since 
then  we  have  hunted  many  localities 
and  I have  yet  to  see  the  place  or  set 
of  conditions  he  cannot  overcome.  In 
the  North  I have  seen  him  covered  with 
sheets  of  ice,  yet  bringing  in  bird  after 
bird  without  seeming  effort  or  fatigue; 
in  the  South,  courageously  forcing  his 
way  through  brush  and  cactus  thicket 
to  get  a wounded  duck  that  had  drop- 
ped some  distance  from  the  pond. 

And  the  Chesapeake  is  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  the  wily  duck  him- 
self. It  is  his  business  to  retreive.  If 
the  duck  remains  on  the  surface,  it 
is  only  a question  of  seconds  until  this 
powerful  dog  will  outswim  him;  if  he 
dives  the  inevitable  is  only  prolonged, 
for  the  Chesapeake,  too,  is  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  diving. 

My  pup,  Yankee,  was  following  a 
crippled  sprig,  who  when  Yank  came 
close  behind  him  would  dive  and  start 
out  in  a new  direction.  Yank  was  equal 
to  the  situation.  He  would  tread  water 
and  at  the  same  time  look  to  the  right 
and  left,  awaiting  the  reappearance  of 
the  duck,  when  he  would  again  take  up 
the  pursuit.  This  underwater  ruse  of 
the  duck  prolonged  the  struggle,  but 
so  weakened  him  that  each  dive  was 
shorter.  Finally  Yank  was  inches  from 
him.  Down  went  the  duck  and  down 
with  him  went  Yank  until  neither  duck 
nor  dog  was  visible.  It  was  but  a few 
seconds  before  Yank  came  to  the  sur- 
face with  Mr.  Sprig  tucked  neatly  in 
his  jaws  and  started  for  shore. 

To  emphasize  the  remarkable  diving 
qualities  of  the  Chesapeake  let  me  re- 
late an  incident  that  took  place  in 
Texas  last  year.  I was  informed  that 
the  town  marshal  wanted  to  see  me,  and 
on  looking  him  up  I was  told  by  him 
that  I would  have  to  keep  Yank  out  of 
the  town  park.  Naturally  I asked  him 
why,  whereupon  he  told  me  that  the 
town  was  trying  to  keep  some  fish  in 
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This  is  the  Home  of  the  World  Famous  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook  the 
Only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  World  and  a splendid 
Hunter  of  Big  Game.  At  Stud.  Fee  $25. 

We  have  a litter  sired  by  the  above  stud  ready  for  shipment  RIGHT  NOW* 
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LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  AIREDALE  TERRIER  KENNEL  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


Airedale  Terriers 


“The  One  Man  Dog” 

An  Airedale  Terrier  is  the  Dog 
Supreme  for  Companionship,  for 
Watch  Dog  purposes,  and  Sur- 
passes Every  Other  Dog  on  Earth 
as  a Companion  for  Children.  The 
all  round  dog  of  the  times  for  city 
or  country,  a Useful  Canine  Citizen. 
We  offer  country  bred,  farm  raised 
puppies  from  registered  thorough- 
bred stock;  a full  grown  male,  and 
a full  grown  female  already  served 
by  a registered  stud. 


“The  Dog  That  Thinks” 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on 
earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better 
for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point, 
fine  on  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  deer,  cougar, 
mountain  lion.,  bear,  endorsed  by 
ROOSEVELT  and  Rainey.  An 
“honest”  dog.  We  have  best  hunt- 
ing stock  on  earth,  puppies,  grown 
dogs. 


These  are  the  rats  dug  out  and  killed  by  a Vibert  Airedale  Terrier  in  less  than  two  hours 


English  Setters,  Pointers 
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Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 
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Dent's 
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Pills 


marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  col- 
ored urine.  There  is  nothing  to 
equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases. 
You  will  notice  the  difference 
after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment.  2a. 


Worlds  of  Grouse 

We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs.  Dogs 
boarded  and  exercised  during  the  summer. 
Wfll  attend  the  prairie  chicken  and  grouse 
dog  trials.  Good  kennels;  best  of  food. 
LOUIS  B.  & JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Pittsfield,  Penna. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS 
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SPRATT’S  FISH  AND 
MEAT  FIBRINE 
DOG  CAKES 

They  are  invaluable  as  a change  of  diet  especially 
during  the  summer  months. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2 cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
“Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Montreal,  Canada 

Factory  also  in  London,  Eng. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal  dogs 
for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
doga,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds, 
and  Big  Game-Hounds.  Delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Descriptive  booklet 
muled  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  Wcrld 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


TheBlue  Grass  F armKennels  of  Berry, Ky. 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality;  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting 
catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 
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WE  BUY  ALL  YOU 

Send  $lfor  book  of  secrets  for  raising  silver  fox,  and  blue  print 
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Is  This  Worth  the  Price  ? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog's 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  bt 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week..  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Makinq  a Meat  Doa 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS  Newc*rn 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FOX 
RANCHING 

New  Organization,  $5# 
Shares.  You  can  get  for 
$10  per  share  cash  and  $5 
per  month.  Five  Plans,  one 
of  which  will  suit  you. 
Govt.  fostered  Industry. 
Big  Returns.  Write  for 

GREAT  NORTHERN  FUR 
RANCHING  ASSO.,  Inc. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Dept  M Greenville.  Pa. 


MALE  POLICE  DOG  PUPPIES 

SERB— Lewanno’s  Detlef  v.d.  Schwindefurt,  Bon 
of  Nores  v.d.  Kriminalpolizei. 

DAM— Rollin’s  Heidi.  AKC  291467  SDC  207 
granddaughter  of  Ch.  Nero  Affolter. 

WOLF  GRAY— SABLE  AND  TAN  MARKINGS 
Whelped  April  8,  1921.  Price  $125.00. 


ARTHUR  F.  ROLLIN 
1090  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

the  fountain  pond,  but  hadn’t  had  any 
luck  so  far  as  Yank  was  catching  them 
as  fast  as  they  were  put  in  the  water. 

PERHAPS  the  question,  why  the 
Chesapeake  is  better  than  other  re- 
ceivers, arises  in  your  mind.  To 
answer  that  question  I will  first  have 
to  state  that  the  ordinary  retreiver 
relies  on  sight  alone  to  retreive  game. 
This  is  not,  however,  true  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, who  combines  the  keenest  sense 
of  sight  in  marking  down  fallen  birds 
with  a sense  of  smell  that  means  no 
dead  birds  lost  in  the  thick  grass,  nor 
cripples  escaping  by  changing  their  po- 
sition after  falling. 

I had  this  most  forcibly  impressed 
on  my  mind  some  three  years  ago 
while  hunting  geese  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
below  Galveston.  A high-flying  goose 
came  over  and  the  best  that  I could 
do  was  to  wing  tip  him  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  sailed  along  and  hit  the 
ground  in  some  tules,  a good  five  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Rose,  my  Chesapeake 
bitch,  ran  to  a nearby  hummock  in  the 
marsh  and  marked  him  down  and  then 
started  full  tilt  to  retreive. 

On  account  of  the  hard  going  I ar- 
rived only  in  time  to  see  the  latter  part 
of  her  search.  She  had  thoroughly 
worked  out  the  patch  of  dense  tules 
in  which  I knew  that  the  goose  had 
dropped,  yet  without  result.  As  she 
came  out  of  the  tules  I saw  that  her 
nose  was  to  the  ground  and  that  she 
was  making  for  a small  tule  patch 
about  thirty  yards  distant.  In  she 
went,  nose  still  to  the  ground,  and  out 
waddled  Mr.  Goose  for  about  twenty 
feet,  when  seeing  me,  he  again  took 
to  the  tule  patch,  in  rear  of  Rose. 
It  was  but  a few  seconds  before  Rose 
came  out  at  the  same  point  that  the 
goose  had.  She  proceeded  to  track  him 
to  the  point  at  which  he  turned  back 
into  the  tules,  when  in  she  went  and1 
came  out  with  Mr.  Goose  securely  but 
tenderly  held  in  her  massive  jaws.  This 
demonstration  satisfied  my  mind  on  two- 
points  concerning  the  Chesapeake:  first, 
that  they  have  a sense  of  smell  and 
use  it,  and  second,  I consider  it  a point 
in  favor  of  the  hound  ancestry  tradi- 
tion. 

Chesapeake  dog  men  know  that  their 
dog  has  not  received  his  just  dues.  It 
is  their  duty  to  place  him  before  the 
American  sportsman  in  his  true  light. 
A few  lovers  of  the  Chesapeake  have 
formed  the  American  Chesapeake  Club, 
W.  H.  Orr,  Secretary,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa, 
for  the  purpose  of  “promoting  the 
breeding  of  working  dogs  and  attach- 
ing great  importance  to  the  dog’s  abil- 
ity to  retreive  game  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  retreives  it.” 

Hunters  who  contemplate  getting  a 
duck  retreiver  will  do  well  to  choose  a 
Chesapeake.  He  costs  no  more  than 
other  dogs  and  he  combines  with  all 
their  good  qualities  some  that  are  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  His  loving,  kind  dis- 
position combined  with  his  fearless,  un- 
tiring retreiving  in  all  kinds  of  country 
and  conditions  of  weather  make  him 
what  he  is,  the  peerless  American  re- 
treiver. 
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Fires  are  made  with  this  priming, 

It  means  a longer,  a much  longer, 
life  for  your  rifle.  With  most  am- 
munition, rifle  barrels  become  in- 
accurate very  quickly.  The  U.  S. 
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What  poor  priming  does  to 
your  rifle  barrel 


The  priming  in  most  a 
leaves  a rust-attracting 
This  rust  digs  tiny  holes  all 
the  bore  and  gives  the  bullet  a 
bumpy  path  from  breech  to  muzzle. 

The  slightest  inaccuracy  in  the 
rifle  is  multiplied  many  times  on 
the  target. 

Through  fifty  years  of  effort  the 
U.  S.  Cartridge  Company  has  de- 
veloped a priming  that  minimizes 
the  effect  on  the  rifle  barrel.  The 
famous  N.  R.  A.  .22  and  all  U S Rim- 


are  made  with  this  priming. 

a much  longer, 
most  am- 


Cartridge  Company  has  a rifle  that 
has  fired  250,000  US  Cartridges 
and  is  still  fairly  accurate. 

Be  good  to  your  rifle.  Keep  it 
clean — which  is  easy  if  you  use 
only  US  Cartridges.  We  sell  all 
popular  styles  and  sizes.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
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111  Broadway,  New  York 
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Fishing  District 


Enjoy  an  ideal  vacation  on  the 
lakes  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

Live  outdoors  — camp,  canoe,  fish,  hike 
over  trails  through  the  pine-scented  forests, 
or — just  loaf.  7000  lakes  and  innumer- 
able trout  streams  to  choose  from.  Attrac- 
tively located  hotels,  cottages  and  camp 
sites  to  suit  all. 

It  is  the  greatest  fishing  and  resort  region 
in  the  world,  and  the  home  of  the  speck- 
led trout,  bass,  pike,  pickerel  and  the 
mighty  “muskie” — reached  overnight 
from  Chicago. 

Unusually  low  excursion  fares  in 
effect  daily  during  the  summer 
and  specially  arranged  train  serv- 
ice to  the  principal  points  in  this  famous 
resort  region. 

Ask  for  folder,  “Summer  Outings,”  with 
map  and  list  of  resorts  and  hotels  withrates. 
For  detailed  information,  fares,  train 
schedules,  sleeping  car  accommodations, 
etc.,  address 
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C.  A.  CAIRNS 
Pass’r  Traffic  Manager 
C.  & N.  W.  Ry. 
226  W.  Jackson  St. 
Chicago,  111. 
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Don’t  Choke 
your  Legs 


A/I  AKE  sure  of  comfort  in  a pair  of 
A”'1,  E.  Z.  Garters  that  never  bind  or  slip. 
The  wide,  soft  webbing  “gives”  to  every 
movement  of  the  leg.  It  holds  snugly— 
not  because  it  is  tight,  but  because  it  fits 
the  leg.  No  bothersome  adjustments  to 
“dig”  the  leg. 

Whether  in  the  office  or  on  an  outing  you 
will  appreciate  a garter  that  gives  fair 
play  to  veins  and  muscles. 

The  genuine  has  “E.  Z.”  stamped  on  the 
Garter;  made  solely  by 
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TRAILING  THE  GRIZZLY  IN  OREGON 

IN  WHICH  THE  TABLES  ARE  TURNED  AND  THE  HUNTER  BECOMES  THE 
HUNTED  BUT  FINALLY  OUTWITS  THE  MONARCH  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 


SOME  people  may  think  it  is  all  joy 
to  hunt  big  game  in  a wild  country 
where  you  are  many  miles  from 
civilization,  but  if  you  will  believe  me, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  work  and  genu- 
ine hardship  mixed  up  with  it. 

The  hunt  I am  going  to  write  about 
occurred  many  years  ago  in  Oregon. 
I was  accompanied  by  Riley  Hammer- 
sly,  who  has  since  become  a noted 
hunter  himself  and  has  been  a game 
warden  in  Oregon  for  many  years.  This 
was  Riley’s  first  bear  hunt  and  before 
it  was  over  he  realized  that  he  had  been 
up  against  the  real  thing. 

We  took  with  us  on  this  trip  seven 
good  pack  horses,  only  one,  however, 
with  provisions  and  blankets.  The  oth- 
ers carried  empty  pack  saddles  to  use 
to  pack  our  game  back  and  I had 
my  bear  dogs,  Trailor  and  Ranger,  as 
we  expected  to  get  some  bear.  Our 
route  lay  up  Big  Butte  Creek  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Oregon,  past  Rancharie 
Prairie,  where  we  camped  the  first 
night,  and  the  next  day  we  went  to 
Four  Mile  Lake  and  made  camp.  This 
lake  is  situated  north  of  old  Mt.  Pitt 
and  is  about  one-half  mile  wide  and  a 
mile  and  a half  long  and  is  surrounded 
by  open  prairie  covered  with  high  grass 
and  water  cold  as  ice.  There  were 
huckelberries  in  every  direction  from 
this  lake,  and  in  those  days  there  were 
all  kinds  of  game,  such  as  bear,  elk 
and  deer,  and  grouse  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  berry  patches. 

That  evening,  after  establishing  our 
camp,  we  went  out  hunting  for  meat, 
as  that  is  about  the  first  thing  to  do 
when  out  on  a hunt.  We  left  the  dogs 
in  camp  and  went  south  towards  Mt. 
Pitt  and  after  traveling  perhaps  a mile 
and  a half  we  ran  into  a big  patch 
of  low  huckelberry  bushes  which  were 
just  loaded  down  with  berries,  and  in 
a few  minutes  young,  half  grown 
grouse  began  to  fly  and  light  on  the 
trees  all  around  us.  Our  guns  began 
to  crack  and  we  soon  had  all  we  wanted 
and  started  back  to  camp.  After  go- 


By  JOHN  B.  GRIFFIN 

ing  a short  distance  Riley  asked  me  to 
take  the  grouse  on  to  camp  and  said 
that  he  would  make  a little  round  and 
see  if  he  could  kill  a deer  for  camp 
meat.  Off  he  went  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection and  I went  straight  towards 
camp. 

I had  gone  about  half  way  when  I 
came  to  a small  burn  of  perhaps  two 


or  three  acres  with  some  green  brush 
in  the  middle  that  the  fire  had  not 
touched.  It  struck  me  that  this  was 
a good  place  for  a deer  to  be  lying 
in  at  this  time  of  the  day,  so  I ap- 
proached it  cautiously  with  my  gun 
loaded  and  ready.  I was  prepared  to 


drop  the  grouse  quickly  and  shoot,  as 
I knew  that  if  there  were  any  deer  in 
the  brush  when  they  discovered  or 
heard  me  they  would  go  out  mighty 
lively,  and  I would  have  to  be  quick 
to  get  one  before  he  got  to  the  timber 
a short  distance  away. 

Sure  enough,  when  I got  there  out 
went  two  spike  or  yearling  bucks  and 
away  they  went,  so  fast  that  they  were 
half  way  to  the  timber  before  I could 
get  any  kind  of  a bead  on  them.  As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a 
big  log  lying  right  in  front  of  them, 
and  as  the  one  that  was  behind  sprang 
over  it  I fired  and  he  was  gone  out 
of  sight.  I went  over  and  took  a look 
and  found  blood,  and  after  following 
the  trail  for  forty  or  fifty  yards  I 
found  the  deer  lying  dead.  I dressed 
it  and  putting  it  on  my  shoulder,  took 
it  to  camp  and  hung  it  up.  Then  I 
cleaned  the  grouse,  built  a fire  and 
started  supper,  expecting  Riley  to  be 
back  in  a short  time.  But  he  didn’t 
come  in  until  just  about  dark,  and  I 
had  finished  supper.  Although  he  had 
not  seen  a thing  to  shoot  at  he  had 
seen  a lot  of  game  signs  and  had  found 
where  an  old  bear  had  been  feeding  in 
a huckelberry  patch  recently.  This  was 
better  luck  than  I was  looking  for,  as 
it  generally  took  one  day  to  size  the 
country  up  and  find  where  the  bear 
were  using. 

THE  next  morning  we  were  up 
bright  and  early,  and  after  an- 
other meal  of  venison,  hot  bread, 
butter  and  coffee  we  were  off.  It  was 
about  two  miles  to  the  berry  patch 
where  we  saw  the  bear  sign  and  we 
lit  out  for  that  the  first  thing.  When 
we  got  there  we  found  that  there  had 
been  no  bear  there  during  the  night 
and  the  sign  that  Riley  had  seen  was 
too  old  now  for  the  dogs  to  track.  This 
was  a little  bit  disappointing,  but  we 
went  on,  however,  keeping  the  sarrn 
course  for  awhile,  and  then  I left  Ri- 
ley and  turned  south  towards  the  Lake 
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of  the  Woods.  Riley  said  he  would 
keep  on  east  for  a while,  and  then 
would  swing  around  south  and  follow 
the  hillside  facing  towards  Pelican  Bay. 

The  country  I was  passing  through 
was  pretty  heavily  timbered  and  rather 
brushy  and  although  I heard  deer  sev- 
eral times  go  bouncing  off,  I never 
caught  sight  of  any.  As  I neared  the 
top  of  the  Divide,  however,  I began  to 
find  more  open  ground,  with  now  and 
then  an  open  glade  that  looked  more  fa- 
vorable for  game.  Pretty  soon  I came 
to  a burn  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  acres 
and  had  the 
satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  big 
bucks  just  go- 
ing out  on  the 
opposite  side. 

They  disap- 
peared before 
I had  time  to 
a h o o t,  so  I 
went  on  to 
where  I had 
seen  them,  and 
discovered  that 
both  tracks 
were  of  im- 
m e n s e size. 

This  made  me 
pretty  anxious 
to  get  one  or 
both  of  them, 
so  I made  up 
my  mind  to 
follow  them. 

Trailor  was 
a won  derful 
dogtoslow 
track  and  I 
put  him  on  the 
track  and  put 
a string  on  the 
other  dog  to 
keep  him  back,  as  I knew  he  was 
liable  to  break  at  any  minute  and  I 
could  control  Trailor  without  any 
trouble.  The  trail  led  us  down  the  hill 
a ways  and  then  turned  to  the  right  and 
went  out  around  the  side  of  old  Mt.  Pitt 
for  probably  a half  or  three-quarters  of 
a mile.  It  then  turned  and  went  down 
into  a basin.  I could  see  all  over  it, 
but  the  brush  was  so  high  that  I knew 
there  was  no  use  in  going  down  in  it 
for  if  I got  the  deer  up  there  would 
be  no  chance  to  see  them. 

So  I concluded  to  turn  Ranger  loose 
and  send  him  down  and  take  chances 
on  getting  them  as  they  came  out,  as 
the  ground  was  favorable  on  either 
side,  unless  they  should  happen  to  go 
out  down  hill.  I started  Ranger  on  the 
tracks  and,  selecting  a good  place, 
waited  results.  He  never  made  a 
noise,  but  I could  see  the  bushes  shake 
as  he  went  along,  and  when  he  got 
down  in  the  middle  I heard  him  start 
to  bay  and  then  the  brush  began  to 
crack  and  I could  see  the  big  horns  of 
the  deer  as  they  tore  through  the  high 
brush.  In  a few  seconds  one  of  them 
turned  down  hill  and  the  other,  after 
tearing  along  for  thirty  or  forty  yards, 
came  out  into  an  open  rocky  place  and 
dropped  into  a walk,  holding  his  head 
high  up  with  his  big  antlers  waving 


back  and  forth,  making  a grand  sight. 

I caught  a bead  behind  his  shoulders 
and  fired.  He  sprang  high  in  the  air 
and  flapped  his  tail  down,  which  was  a 
sure  sign  that  the  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  heart.  He  ran  a few 
yards  and  fell.  Ranger  had  gone  after 
the  other  one  and  in  a minute  or  two 
I heard  him  commence  to  bay.  I went 
on  down  and  there  was  the  deer  backed 
up  against  a bush  and  every  now  and 
then  he  would  make  a vicious  lunge 
at  Ranger,  who  would  get  out  of  his 
way.  I kept  Trailor  with  me  and  made 


my  way  down  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  deer  and  then  shot  him  in  the 
neck,  and  down  he  went.  He  was  a big 
one,  having  nine  points  on  one  horn 
and  ten  on  the  other.  The  one  I had 
killed  first  was  a six-pointer.  Both  of 
them  were  very  fat.  All  I could  do 
now  was  to  dress  them  and  turn  them 
over  on  their  backs  as  I couldn’t  hang 
them  up  alone. 

1NOW  turned  back  east  again  and 
hunted  towards  the  ridge  that  Riley 
was  supposed  to  be  on.  I passed 
through  some  fine  hunting  ground  but 
saw  no  more  deer  until  I got  to  a 
creek  that  runs  into  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  called  Paradise  Creek.  Here  I 
ran  into  a bunch  of  does  and  fawns 
that  stood  and  looked  at  me  until  I 
had  counted  them  and  then  I walked 
towards  them.  This  was  a great  temp- 
tation to  Ranger  and  I had  to  watch 
him  pretty  closely  and  speak  pretty 
sharply  to  him  several  times,  but  he 
didn’t  go  after  them.  Trailor  looked 
at  them  and  then  looked  at  me  and 
looked  back  again,  as  much  as  to  say: 
“Aren’t  you  going  to  shoot  those  deer?” 
I said:  “Never  mind,  Trailor,  we  don’t 
want  them.”  That  ended  it.  He 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  and  never 
looked  toward  them  again. 


I crossed  the  creek  and  went  on  until 
I got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  that 
overlooks  Pelican  Bay,  and  here  I con- 
cluded to  blow  the  horn  and  see  if 
I could  find  Hammersly.  Sure  enough, 
he  answered  me  away  off  down  the 
hill  towards  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
in  a few  seconds  he  blew  his  horn  again 
and  this  time  he  gave  me  the  signal 
to  come  to  him.  I lit  out  down  that 
way  and  every  now  and  then  I would 
stop  and  give  the  horn  a toot  and  he 
would  answer  me. 

After  going  perhaps  a mile  I came 
up  to  him  and 
found  him  sit- 
ting on  a log- 
waiting  for 
me.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to 
tell  me  what 
he  wanted,  so 
I said:  “What 
is  the  matter 
with  you? 
What  do  you 
wan  t?”  H e 
said:  “Come 
here  and  I’ll 
show  you 
something.”  So 
I went  down 
to  where  he 
was  and  he 
said:  “Look 

t h e r e.”  I 
looked  and  saw 
a n immense 
bear  track 
just  below  the 
log  that  he 
was  sitting  on. 
He  said  he  had 
been  following 
the  track  for 
two  hours  without  stopping.  While  we 
were  talking  the  dogs  jumped  over 
the  log  and  upon  discovering  the 
track  were  off  like  a shot.  We 
could  hear  them  going  down  towards 
the  lake  making  one  continual  roar,  and 
I knew  they  were  bound  to  overtake  the 
bear  before  long,  if  they  kept  that  up. 
So  we  struck  out  after  them  and  we 
went  pretty  lively,  too,  I can  tell  you. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  we  heard  them 
give  voice  to  a different  note,  and  then 
I knew  that  the  fight  was  on. 

We  hurried  along  as  fast  as  possible 
and  every  little  while  we  would  stop 
and  listen,  and  every  time  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  same  place,  although  they 
did  not  bark  as  though  they  had  treed 
the  bear.  I told  Riley  we  would  have 
to  be  very  cautions  and  not  let  the  bear 
know  that  we  were  coming  or  we  might 
have  a big  chase,  so  when  we  got  down 
to  within  a hundred  yards  of  him  we 
slid  along  as  easily  as  we  could.  There 
was  lots  of  timber  but  very  little 
brush,  so  we  made  sure  to  keep  behind 
the  trees  until  we  got  up  to  within  fifty 
or  sixty  yards.  We  moved  along  very 
cautiously  and  all  at  once  I saw  the 
bear;  and  where  do  you  suppose  he 
was?  Neither  up  a tree  or  on  the 
ground,  but  upon  a big  log  walking 
back  and  forth  and  every  now  and  then 


The  lever  of  the  gun  went  down  but  the  cartridge  failed  to  come  up 
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stopping  to  strike  down  at  the  dogs, 
as  they  would  rear  up  with  their  paws 
on  the  log.  He  was  a big  one,  an  old 
mealy-nosed  brown,  not  dark,  but  yel- 
low brown. 

It  certainly  was  a great  sight.  He 
was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  our  pres- 
ence, so  we  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  watch  the  performance  a few 
minutes.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
going  to  stay  with  that  log  as  he  had 
probably  already  had  a taste  of  what 
he  would  get  if  he  got  down  off  of  it, 
as  the  ground  was  level  and  the  dogs 
would  surely  make  it  hot  for  his  hind- 
quarters. Once  Trailor  got  upon  the 
small  end  of  the  log  and  came  very 
near  getting  him  by  the  ham  as  he 
was  going  the  other  way,  and  had  his 
eye  on  Ranger,  but  he  discovered  him 
in  time  and  with  a fierce  growl  swung 
around  and  Trailor  got  off  there  in  a 
hurry. 

We  concluded  it  was  about  time  for 
us  to  take  a hand,  so  we  each  drew  a 
bead  behind  his  shoulders  and  fired. 
Over  he  went,  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  log  out  of  sight.  We  could 
hear  the  dogs  going  after  him,  however, 
and  long  before  we  got  to  him  I think 
he  was  dead,  for  we  had  shot  him 
squarely  through  the  heart. 

It  was  now  away  along  in  the  af- 
ternoon, so  we  dressed  him  and  started 
for  camp.  We  kept  upon  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  creek  on  our  way 
back  and  did  not  see  any  more  big 
game,  although  we  passed  through  lots 
of  huckelberries  and  saw  plenty  of 
grouse. 

We  soon  arrived  at  camp  and  after 
a good  dinner  turned  in  for  the  night. 


me  he  would  blow  his  horn.  I did  not 
have  to  wait  long,  for  in  a few  min- 
utes I heard  the  horn — one  long,  loud 
blast.  Then  three  short  ones,  toot,  toot, 
toot.  I knew  what  this  meant — to  come 
and  come  quickly.  Well,  I started  for 
him  and  the  grass  did  not  grow  under 
my  feet,  either.  When  I got  down  to 
where  he  was  I found  him  standing  over 
one  of  my  big  bucks  and  he  had  also 
wounded  the  other  one. 

THERE  was  plenty  of  blood  on  the 
track,  so  I put  Ranger  on  it,  and 
in  a few  minutes  we  heard  him  bay- 
ing. I told  Riley  to  go  on  down  and  fin- 
ish him  and  I would  stay  and  take  the 
entrails  out  of  the  other  one,  as  there 
was  no  need  for  both  of  us  to  go.  So 
off  he  went  and  in  a little  while  I heard 
Ranger  going  again  and  I had  no  doubt 
about  the  cause.  Riley  had  been  too 
eager  and  had  not  been  cautious  enough 
and  the  deer  had  discovered  he  was 
ccming  and  made  a break.  I could 
hear  them  going  down  the  hill  for 
quite  a ways  and  then  he  brought  him 
up  again.  Riley  was  a little  more  cau- 
tious this  time  and  after  a while  I 
heard  him  fire  one  shot,  and  then  I 
knew  it  was  all  over. 

I finished  dressing  the  old  buck  which, 
by  the  way,  had  eight  points  on  each 
horn,  and  then  concluded  to  go  on, 
as  I had  not  gotten  a shot  at  anything 
yet.  I kept  right  on  around  the  south 
side  of  old  Mt.  Pitt,  working  higher 
all  the  time,  and  although  I saw  any 
amount  of  deer  sign  it  seemed  as 
though  luck  was  against  me  and  I 
could  not  get  sight  of  a deer  to  save 
my  life.  I kept  on,  however,  and  finally 


observed  where  the  elk  had  gone  on 
through  the  timber  around  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  easy  to  follow,  so  I made  up 
my  mind  to  follow  it  awhile,  anyhow, 
as  there  was  a chance  that  I might 
run  across  another  prairie  and  find  it 
there.  I followed  along  for  perhaps 
a mile  and  then  concluded  to  give  it 
up  and  hunt  back  towards  the  horses, 
as  I did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  Riley  and  could  get  no  answer  after 
blowing  the  horn.  I found  out  after- 
ward, though,  that  he  had  come  back 
to  where  he  had  left  me,  expecting  to 
find  me  there,  but  was  disappointed, 
and  thinking  that  I had  started  back 
towards  the  place  where  we  had  left 
the  horses  he  had  gone  back  to  where 
they  were  and  had  waited  for  me  there. 

When  I turned  back  I kept  high  upon 
the  hillside,  as  I did  not  want  to  hunt 
over  the  same  ground.  I proceeded 
along  for  probably  a half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  over  some  pretty 
rocky  ground  and  finally  came  into  a 
belt  of  timber  with  scarcely  any  under- 
brush, with  nice  soft  ground  to  walk 
on.  This  was  quite  a relief,  as  I was 
getting  tired  and  a little  bit  discour- 
aged, for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I wanted 
to  get  something  to  even  up  with  Ham- 
mersly,  as  those  two  big  bucks  kept 
looming  up  before  my  vision,  and  al- 
though I really  liked  to  see  Riley  have 
good  luck,  still  I would  have  been 
mighty  well  pleased  to  have  gotten 
them  myself,  when  I first  scared  them 
up,  and  I also  felt  that  he  partly  owed 
his  good  luck  to  me.  I was  very 
anxious  to  see  something  to  shoot  at  and 
was  keeping  my  eyes  open  for  game. 


THE  next  morn- 
ing we  took 
the  horses 
with  us  and  went 
to  the  place  where 
the  two  big  bucks 
were  and  tied  the 
horses  up  there. 

Then  we  went  on 
around  the  side  of 
old  Mt.  Pitt  to  hunt 
a while  before  we 
started  back  to 
camp.  Riley  took 
the  lower  side  and 
I kept  higher  up.  I 
had  the  dogs  with 
me  and  was  on  the 
lookout  for  any 
kind  of  game  that 
showed  up.  Once 
two  big  bucks 
jumped  up  right  in 
front  of  me,  not 
over  fifty  yards 
away,  and  went 
tearing  off  down 
the  hill  at  a terrific  rate,  but  were 
out  of  my  sight  before  I had  hardly 
time  to  get  my  gun  off  of  my  shoulder, 
let  alone  get  a bead  on  them. 

They  kept  straight  on  down  the  hill 
and  in  a few  minutes  I heard  Riley’s 
rifle  commence  to  crack,  bang,  bang, 
bang,  seven  or  eight  times.  I sat  down 
and  waited,  for  I knew  if  he  needed 


MY  anxiety 
was  to  be 
r e lieved 
sooner  than  I ex- 
pected, for  upon 
coming  to  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  what 
should  I see  but  a 
big  grizzly  coming 
towards  me.  He 
was  not  over  sixty 
yards  away  and 
was  walking  along 
slowly  over  the 
rocks,  with  his  head 
down,  perfectly  ob- 
livious of  every- 
thing, and  especial- 
ly of  the  fact  that 
a man  with  a gun 
and  a dog  was  so 
close  to  him  and 
ready  to  dispute 
the  way,  for  in 
those  days  I feared 
nothing  that 
roamed  the  woods 
and  had  no  thought  other  than  to  open 
up  the  fight,  even  if  it  was  close  quar- 
ters. 

Just  as  I raised  the  gun  to  my  shoul- 
der he  stopped  and  raised  one  paw  to 
the  side  of  his  head,  apparently  to 
brush  off  a fly  or  something,  and  just 
then  I fired,  intending  to  pour  one  bul- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  421) 


It  took  us  some  time  to  skin  the  bear 

I came  to  a large  grassy  place  on  a 
kind  of  bench,  and  here  I discovered  an 
elk’s  track.  From  the  size  of  it  I sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  made  by  a cow, 
and  after  tracking  around  awhile  I 
could  see  that  the  elk  was  alone.  The 
track  was  not  fresh  and  I soon  found 
that  Trailor  could  not  follow  it,  so  I 
circled  the  edge  of  the  opening  and 
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ON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  WATERS 

THE  RECORD  OF  A THREE-HUNDRED  MILE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE 
BLACK  BASS  COUNTRY  OF  WISCONSIN  AND  MINNESOTA -PART  TWO 


THE  Minnesota  River  is  one  of  the 
important  rivers  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  scenery  along  its  shores 
is  of  the  most  enchanting  type.  It  is  pic- 
turesque and  entirely  satisfactory.  But 
the  river  itself  is  not  so  attractive.  It 
is  muddy  in  its  lower  reaches  at  least; 
a condition  which  is  caused,  I am  told, 
by  a commercial  fisherman,  by  the  carp 
rooting  and  stirring  up  the  bottom  in 
their  feeding  operations. 

Although  the  Minnesota  River  is  an 
ideal  home  for  the  carp,  I do  not  mean 
to  infer  that 
“rough  fish”  are  $ 
the  only  kind 
found  along  its 
course.  Up  to- 
ward its  source 
there  is  good 
bass  fishing  to 
be  had;  and  in 
Lac  Qui  Parle 
wall-eyed  pike 
fishing  is  prob- 
ably the  best  to 
be  had  in  Minne- 
sota.  There, 
wall-eyes  up  to 
twelve  and  fifteen 
pounds  have  been 
captured,  and  in 
the  outlets  of 
streams  pouring 
into  the  Minne- 
sota, bass  and 
pike  are  found. 

But  the  lower 
reaches  hold  no  importance  in  this 
respect. 

The  Minnesota  River  runs  across  very 
nearly  the  whole  State,  west  to  east, 
rising  as  it  does  on  the  Dakota  border 
and  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  at 
Mendota. 

ON  the  23d  of  June,  1920,  having 
floated  down  the  Minnesota,  we 
reached  Mendota  and  went  into 
camp  below  that  point  on  benchlands. 
The  river  was  very  high  and  the  low- 
lands flooded.  An  effort  was  made  to 
catch  some  wall-eyed  pike  off  of  the 
Mississippi  sandbars,  but  although  nu- 
merous attempts  were  made  not  one 
strike  was  had  and  not  one  fish  went 
into  the  frying  pan.  The  high  water 
of  the  river  filled  us  with  alarm.  If 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  also  were  at 
this  flood  stage  was  it  not  possible  that 
the  fishing  for  this  summer  at  least  was 
spoiled?  However,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  find  out;  and  there  was  no 
use  staying  any  longer  on  that  portion 
of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  24th  we  camped  below  New- 
port. On  the  25th  we  rowed  down  to  a 
point  above  Hastings  where  we  went 
into  camp  completely  surrounded  by 
many  cows  and  one  bull  of  which  I 
have  little  to  say;  but  it  was  Frank’s 
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opinion  that  if  we  made  no  unwise 
moves  we  would  still  live  to  have  some 
fine  small-mouth  bass  fishing. 

We  broke  camp  above  Hastings  and 
floated  down  the  Mississippi;  it  being 
a blustery  day  with  a devilish  wind  a- 
blowing.  At  ten  o’clock  we  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  with  waves 
lashed  up  into  breakers  and  very  nearly 
defying  our  efforts  to  guide  the  boat 
toward  the  Prescott  shore. 

The  action  of  the  St.  Croix  waters 
underneath  has  a great  effect  upon  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  fact,  for  some 


ten  miles' or  more  the  Mississippi  River 
is  thrust  aside  and  pushed  over  by  the 
St.  Croix  waters  which  in  their  very 
nature  are  almost  black  in  appearance 
(through  mineral  and  other  influences) 
though  they  are  really  more  or  less 
transparent;  that  is  to  say,  not  crystal 
clear  but  sufficiently  clear  to  detect  what 
is  going  on  in  the  water  if  it  is  brought 
under  close  observation.  The  same  col- 
or of  water  is  noted  in  other  northern 
rivers.  You  find  the  same  condition  in 
the  Chippewa  River  of  Wisconsin;  a 
wine-colored  water;  though  when  you 
dip  it  out  with  a glass  you  are  surprised 
to  find  that  it  is  exceedingly  clear.  The 
strangeness  of  this  is  the  first  thing 
that  fixes  itself  upon  one  as  he  comes 
in  contact  with  the  St.  Croix  or  any  of 
these  rivers. 

THAT  the  St.  Croix  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  rivers  in  the  north 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  rises  in 
Douglas  and  Bayfield  counties,  one  of 
the  principal  tributaries  being  the  Nam- 
akagon,  coming  from  Namakagon  Lake 
in  Bayfield  County.  The  Namakagon 
itself  is  fed  by  numerous  tributories, 
principally  the  Totopatic  River  which 
also  rises  in  Bayfield  County.  However, 
the  St.  Croix  River  proper  finds  its 
source  in  Douglas  County  rising  in  Eau 


Claire  Lake  and  Upper  Lake  St.  Croix. 

After  gathering  up  the  waters  of  nu- 
merous streams  the  St.  Croix  attains 
size  and  pours  south  where  it  meets 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  Pres- 
cott. 

It  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  from  Prescott 
to  the  little  village  of  Swiss.  The  widen- 
ing of  the  St.  Croix  from  Prescott  up 
to  Stillwater  has  called  forth  the  term 
“lake”  as  being  applied  to  it.  This 
broad  part  is  thirty  miles  long  from 
Stillwater  to  Prescott  and  ranging  in 
width  from  one 
to  three  miles. 

Prescott,  Wis- 
consin, was  made 
famous  by  Mr. 
Charlie  Stapf.  If 
you  have  not 
heard  of  Charlie 
Stapf  let  me  in- 
troduce him  to 
you.  He  spent  the 
greater  portion  of 
his  life  on  the  St. 
Croix;  has  fished 
small-mouth  bass 
all  his  life;  and 
in  fact  it  may  be 
said  that  what 
Charlie  does  not 
know  about  bass 
isn’t  worth  know- 
ing. Years  ago 
he  started  experi- 
menting with  bass 
flies  and  particu- 
larly with  spinners;  the  result  was  that 
he  created  various  specimens  in  this 
line,  such  as  weedless  hooks,  and  spin- 
ners to  be  used  in  collaboration  with 
flies  that  have  proven  a success  prob- 
ably beyond  even  his  own  anticipations. 
It  may  be  said  of  Stapf’s  spinners  and 
flies  that  they  represent  truly  some  of 
the  best  to  be  had  in  the  tackle  world. 
In  the  northern  States  the  Stapf  spin- 
ners and  flies  are  known  and  used 
everywhere;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
East  yet  has  heard  of  them. 

During  a whole  summer  of  active  fish- 
ing on  the  St.  Croix  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  waters  I made  use  of  these 
spinners  and  flies.  I used  but  two  kinds : 
the  Yellow  Sally  (with  spinner),  and 
the  Fischer  (with  spinner). 

If  there  ever  was  an  enthusiastic  bass 
fisherman  it  is  Charlie  Stapf.  He  knows 
bass  from  nose-tip  to  caudal.  And  he 
likes  the  bass  of  the  St.  Croix.  When 
a man  has  lived  in  a region  all  his  life 
he  comes  to  adore  it,  and  so  Charlie 
loves  the  St.  Croix.  And  with  that  love 
has  come  the  desire  to  keep  as  much 
publicity  from  it  as  possible. 

When  Stapf  found  out  that  I was  to 
write  up  fishing  on  the  St.  Croix  he 
was  up  in  arms  at  once,  and  if  I was 
treated  with  open  dislike  and  distrust 
it  is  no  more  than  natural.  Stapf’s  ver- 
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sion  is  that  if  the  merits  of  St.  Croix 
fishing  are  rehearsed  the  river  will 
swarm  with  fishermen  and  so  the  good 
fishing  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 
I believe  this  an  erroneous  impression, 
for  it  is  only  the  highest  type  of  angler 
who  is  appealed  to  through  the  pages  of 
this  magazine — men,  indeed,  who  are 
first,  last  and  all  the  time  sportsmen 
and  who  recognize  the  very  highest 
ideals. 

It  will  always  be  a lasting  regret  to 
me  that  I could  not  know  Charlie  Stapf 
better.  As  a guide  he  ranks  high  and 
anyone  whose  footsteps  lead  him  to 
Prescott  (which,  by  the  way  is  but 
twenty  miles  from  Minneapolis),  will 
find  in  him  a man  who  knows  every 
bass  in  the  St.  Croix  personally.  Stapf 
told  me  that  last  spring  he  saw  a school 
of  bass  three  blocks  in  length  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Here  I must  state  rather  an  oddity 
about  the  St.  Croix  and  its  best  bass 
grounds.  A person  who  believes  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  St.  Croix  is  ideal 
ground  is  mistaken.  We  fished  from 
Prescott  up  to  Taylor’s  Falls,  in  the 
Dells  of  St.  Croix,  and,  save  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly good  bass  fishing  we  had  in 
Berger’s  Lake  in  the  Dells,  the  upper 
river  provided  little  sport  worthy  of  the 
name.  To  say  that  on  the  lower  St.  Croix 
the  good  fishing  begins  at  Prescott  and 
ends  at  Ilwaco  Springs  is  to  very  nearly 
sum  it  up. 

In  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  be- 
tween these  points,  on  the  Wisconsin 
side  of  the  river,  good  fishing  obtains. 
There  is  little 
fishing  on  the 
Minnesota  side 
save  a three  mile 
stretch  from 
Prescott  on  up 
river. 

Probably  you 
will  ask:  Why 

does  the  good 
fishing  obtain  on 
the  W i s c o nsin 
side  and  not 
along  the  whole 
river’s  length? 

The  reason  may 
be  simply  stated 
that  on  the  Wis- 
consin side  of  the 
river,  within  the 
prescribed  length 
are  found  rocks 
and  boulders  in 
the  water;  indeed 
this  length  of  the 
river  presents  a shore  line  that  is 
crowded  with  them. 

Only  here  and  there  elsewhere  along 
the  river  are  found  rocks  and  boulders 
so  common;  generally  none  whatsoever. 
And  where  the  good  fishing  happens  to 
be  in  the  three  mile  stretch  on  the  Min- 
nesota side  from  Prescott  on  up  is  where 
the  shore  bottom  is  studded  with  rocks. 
Thus  we  have  eleven  miles  of  this  con- 
dition on  the  Wisconsin  side,  and  three 
miles  of  it  on  the  Minnesota  side. 

The  question  will  be  asked  why  the 
bass  are  found  here,  where  the  rocks 
obtain.  The  reason  is  simple:  the  rocks 
harbor  and  conceal  the  food  that  the 


tass  feed  upon  and  the  very  choicest  of 
this  is  the  freshwater  crab.  In  my  ex- 
amination of  the  stomach  contents  of 
bass  caught  on  the  St.  Croix  I found 
at  least  seven  kinds  of  water  life  repre- 
sented, foremost  of  which  was  the  crab. 
Therefore  it  is  where  the  food  is  found 
that  the  bass  keep  themselves. 

The  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  their 
choice,  in  fact,  most  of  the  St.  Croix 
bass  have  moved  down  from  up-river 
to  these  lower  waters.  The  bulk  of  the 
small-mouths  of  the  St.  Croix  are  there- 
fore, by  choice  or  by  migration  depos- 
ited in  the  river  from  Ilwaco  Springs 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

1AM  not  the  first  to  write  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  St.  Croix.  It  has  been 
lauded  in  print  by  many  men;  and 
within  the  last  few  years  some  have 
called  the  St.  Croix  the  best  waters  on 
the  continent.  They  are.  We  who  have 
fished  a little  everywhere  are  able  to 
say  this. 

However  much  we  may  gloat  over  the 
Mississippi  waters  between  Read’s 
Landing  and  Winona,  or  more  accurate- 
ly the  Mississippi  waters  between 
Read’s  Landing  and  Alma,  Wisconsin, 
there  are  some  aspects  about  the  St. 
Croix  that  these  waters  do  not  possess. 
Let  me  single  out  a few  so  that  you  get 
your  bearings: 

In  the  first  place  the  St.  Croix  is  en- 
tirely made  up  of  springs;  from  source 
to  mouth  it  is  one  great  volume  of 
spring  water  pouring  into  the  Father 
of  Waters.  The  trickle  of  springs  is 


common  music  along  its  banks.  On  the 
upper  St.  Croix  one  passes  a shore 
composed  of  rock,  sometimes  blocks  in 
length  and  the  whole  side  of  that  rock 
is  a dribble  and  tinkle  of  springs;  the 
whole  wall  wet  with  the  dripping  water. 
Over  four  hundred  mineral  springs 
have  been  discovered  within  four  miles 
of  the  town  of  Osceola.  The  St.  Croix 
water  is  the  healthiest  to  partake  of 
in  the  north.  And  it  is  in  this  pure 
spring  water  that  the  small-mouths 
make  their  home.  Do  you  wonder  that 
we  say  it  is  the  choicest  of  choice  haunts 
for  them? 

Aerain:  the  Mississippi  waters  act  as 


sewage  carriers  from  the  great  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis;  and  it  is 
these  same  waters  that  pass  on  to  the 
homes  of  the  bass  in  the  wing-dam  re- 
gion below  Wabasha.  I do  not  wish  to 
say  that  the  famous  wing-dam  waters 
are  spoiled  by  this,  for  it  is  my  belief 
that  when  the  sewage-charged  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  enter  Lake  Pepin  the 
sediment  and  grosser  elements  subside 
so  that  when  the  river  finally  comes  out 
again  down  near  Read’s  Landing  the 
waters  have  been  comparatively  cleared 
of  their  polluted  matter  though  certain- 
ly not  cleared  of  the  matter  that  is  in 
solution.  It  remains  for  the  Chippewa 
River  above  Read’s  Landing  to  cut  into 
the  Mississippi  and  take  command  of 
it  from  there  on  down. 

That  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Chip- 
pewa River  waters  that  attract  the 
wing-dam  bass,  just  as  their  kin  are 
attracted  by  the  St.  Croix  waters  goes 
without  saying.  At  one  time  all  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  waters  had 
bass  in  them,  but  the  sewage  in  the 
stream  drove  them  down.  That  they 
all  migrated  and  took  up  their  home  in 
the  little  lakes  formed  by  the  wing-dams 
is  a practical  certainty. 

The  St.  Croix  waters  are  not  polluted 
for  the  running  of  sewage  into  the  river 
is  not  permitted.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  St.  Croix  is  so  perfect  as  a 
home  for  the  small-mouths.  One  can 
take  water  to  drink  from  the  stream 
anywhere  without  laying  himself  open 
to  disease  infection. 

CHARLIE 
STAPF  has 
said  with 
vigor  and  vim 
that  the  large- 
mouth  bass  is  a 
rough  fish  com- 
pared  to  the 
small-mouth.  This 
is  an  open  chal- 
lenge and  offers 
itself  up  for  de- 
bate;— but,  you 
see,  Charlie  is 
thinking  of  large- 
mouth  bass  in 
comparison  with 
the  St.  Croix 
small  -mouths. 
Having  tried  both 
varieties  of  this 
superior  member 
of  the  sunfish  spe- 
cies, in  various  lo- 
calities and  re- 
gions, I am  prone  to  say  that  never 
have  I seen  bass  fight  so  lustily  as 
those  in  the  St.  Croix. 

You  may  chant  of  the  French  River 
bass  of  Ontario;  the  dashing  ones  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  of  the  Grand  of 
Michigan,  or  the  various  others  in  the 
country,  but  never  will  you  find  one 
that  can  put  up  a better  fight  than  the 
St.  Croix  bass.  Charlie  Stapf  is  right. 
Compared  with  St.  Croix  bass  the  large- 
mouths  are  rough  fish.  One  is  never 
sure  he  has  really  captured  a small- 
mouth  until  he  has  him  securely  in  the 
boat. 

(continued  on  page  414) 


Charlie  Stapf  preparing  supper 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  CARIBOU  (RANGIFER  TERRA  ENOVAE,  BANGS). 
Wild  stag,  photographed,  1902,  on  a Newfoundland  barren, 
by  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  and  reproduced  by  permission. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND  CARIBOU  HUNT 

RECORDING  A TRIP  INTO  THE  BARRENS  NEAR  GRAND  LAKE  WHERE 
MANY  ANIMALS  WERE  SEEN  AND  THREE  GOOD  HEADS  SECURED 


Newfoundland,  lying  at  the 

entrance  of  the  great  opening  be- 
tween Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  Island  on  the  south  and  the 
peninsula  of  Labrador  on  the  north,  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  fogs,  salmon  and 
great  herds  of  caribou.  The  fogs  are 
found  everywhere,  the  salmon  abound 
in  the  rivers  and  the  caribou,  although 
they  are  scattered  throughout  the  isl- 
and, have  regular  migrations  in  great 
herds  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
the  island  in  the  Fall,  returning  the 
next  Spring.  Its  inhospitable  shores 
of  abrupt  rocky  ledges  are  the  terror 
of  shipping  in  time  of  storms.  Only 
a few  good  harbors  are  to  be  found 
on  the  island,  and  it  was  into  one  of 
these,  Port-au-Basques,  that  we  steamed 
on  the  fine  ship  “Bruce”  on  August 
28th,  1901. 

From  the  steamer  the  land  appeared 
quite  hilly,  but  the  shore  was  low  and 
very  rocky.  The  harbor  is  well  shelt- 
ered and  affords  a safe  place  in  time 
of  storm.  There  were  four  of  us  in 
our  party  and  we  had  set  out  from 
home  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
go  some  place  where  it  would  be  pos- 


By  HARRY  L.  FERGUSON 

sible  to  both  fish  for  salmon  and  to 
hunt  for  caribou.  The  Custom  House 
formalities  were  soon  over  and,  after 
procuring  our  licenses,  we  boarded  the 
train  and  started  for  Bay  St.  George, 
where  we  had  arranged  to  meet  our 
guides. 

The  trip  on  the  train  was  not  es- 
pecially attractive,  as  the  sparks  from 
the  engines  had  set  fire  to  all  the  near 
lying  woods,  which  made  an  unsightly 
vista  of  dead  and  fallen  timber.  In 
the  distance,  however,  this  dead  look 
disappeared  and  the  whole  effect  was 
rather  pleasing. 

At  Bay  St.  George  we  landed  from 
the  train  and  went  to  Butts  Hotel, 
where  our  head  guide,  Maxim  Young, 
met  us.  He  was  quite  an  old  man,  a 
typical  Newfoundlander,  but  in  spite 
of  his  age  we  found  later  that  he  could 
do  a day’s  work  as  well  as  the  next 
man  and  was  a nice  old  fellow  to  be 
with  in  camp. 

Our  plans  had  been  made  to  go  to 
Fischels  Brook,  but  Maxim  had  been 
told  that  caribou  were  very  scarce  in 
that  neighborhood,  so  we  decided  to  go 
to  Grand  Lake  and  give  up  our  idea 


of  getting  salmon  and  to  spend  our 
time  after  caribou.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  boats  of  some  kind  to  go  down 
Grand  Lake  to  the  territory  where  the 
caribou  were  to  be  found,  so  we  rented 
an  old  dory  and  purchased  another,  and 
the  next  morning  started  out  on  the 
train. 

We  were  waiting  at  the  little  sta- 
tion with  our  dories  and  provisions  and 
duffle  bags  lying  about  us  when  with 
a defiant  whistle  the  train  steamed  by 
us  and  on  up  the  track.  We  stood 
there  speechless  with  astonishment,  and 
then  as  the  train  was  seen  to  falter 
and  stop  about  a mile  beyond  at  a 
water  tank,  my  brother  raced  after  it. 
Running  on  railroad  ties  is  no  easy 
work,  but  at  last  he  reached  the  train 
breathless,  and  in  time  to  explain  that 
we  had  been  left.  The  conductor  be- 
ing very  accommodating  backed  the 
train  to  the  station,  where  we  loaded 
our  outfit  onto  a flat  car  and  climbed 
aboard. 

As  the  day  was  warm  and  the  sun 
shining,  we  spent  most  of  the  five  hours 
that  the  ride  consumed  in  sitting  in  our 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  425) 
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TALES  THE  RIVER  TOLD  TO  MATT 

THE  FINAL  INSTALLMENT  OF  A SERIES  OF  STORIES  DEPICTING  THE  SIM- 
PLE JOY  OF  FISHING  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  YOUTH 


By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  Forest  and 


THE  water  dn  the  river  had  sub- 
sided greatly  during  the  day  and 
was  running  quite  clear.  They 
made  and  ate  a hearty  supper  and  Mr. 
Adams,  despite  their  tired  condition, 
asked  the  two  to  row  him  down  the 
river  as  he  wished  to  try  out  his  white 
feather  fly.  As  before  he  whipped 
every  point  along  the  banks  which  gave 
promise  of  a rise,  but  nothing  came  of 
his  endeavors  until  they  came  to  the 
pool  where  the  striped  bass  had  been 
taken. 

As  the  fly  settled  on  the  water  well 
over  to  the  left  bank  there  was  a swirl 
and  a splash  and  the  fly  disappeared. 
With  a quick  wrist  motion  Mr.  Adams 
set  the  hook,  saying  quietly  as  he  did 
so:  “I’ve  got  him.”  The  rod  took  a 
sharp  bend  under  the  pressure  of  the 
hooked  fish.  It  was  no  such  strife, 
however,  as  the  bass  had  put  up.  It 
ran  twice  across  the  pool  with  a dart- 
ing motion,  then  settled  down  to  rather 
mild  up  and  down  stream  runs.  All 
hands  were  eager  to  see  the  fish  but 
Mr.  Adams  handled  it  with  extreme 
care  and  finally  brought  it  to  the  sur- 
face when  Matt,  who  had  the  net,  land- 
ed it  under  Mr.  Woodhull’s  instructions. 

It  proved  to  be  a bright,  silvery  fish 
with  dark  green  back  and  of  about  two 
pounds  weight,  and  looked  much  like 
an  overgrown  herring.  “It  is  just  what 
I was  trying  for,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  “I 
have  known  for  a long  time  that  they 
could  be  taken  on  a white  fly  at  this 
time  of  the  day.  They  are  known  as 
“shadine”  and  are  really  a species  of 
shad,  but  do  not  make  a table  delicacy, 
as  they  are  very  bony  and  of  poor 
flavor. 

It  was  not  taken  from  the  net  but 
the  hook  was  carefully  removed  'and 
when  they  had  viewed  it  to  their  liking 
the  net  was  lowered  into  the  water 
when  it  quickly  swam  away.  “I  was 
interested  in  the  matter  of  taking  one 
on  the  fly  more  than  in  the  fish  itself,” 
said  Mr.  Adams,  “although  if  we  had 
no  better  fish  near  at  hand  we  would 
have  kept  it.” 

Several  more  casts  were  made  and 
one  more  rise  secured  but  the  fish 
missed,  showing,  however,  a brightly 
gleaming  side  as  it  turned  to  take  the 
fly  and  this  time  much  nearer  the 
boat.  “There  is  no  need  of  taking 
more,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “although  good 
fish  would  be  welcome  as  well  as  some 
more  crabs,  butwe  know  where  they  are, 
don’t  we  boy?”  He  playfully  poked  his 
thumb  in  Matt’s  ticklish  ribs.  “Let’s 


go  to  camp  while  it  is  light  enough 
to  see  to  put  the  mosquito  netting  in  the 
crab  net  so  we  can  get  some  shrimps 
to-morrow  as  well  as  some  other  bait  if 
we  need  it.”  “What’s  shrimps?”  asked 
the  boy.  “I  ain’t  seen  none  down  here 
since  we  come  as  I knows  of.”  “We'll 
show  you  some  to-morrow  I guess  and 
how  to  use  them  as  well,”  said  Mr. 
Adams. 

The  fine  meshed  netting  was  soon  fit- 
ted in  the  crab  net  and  all  made  ready 
for  the  excursion  on  the  coming  day 
which,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
proved  productive  of  plenty  of  crabs, 
both  for  eating  and  for  bait. 


Night  on  the  river 


When  it  came  to  searching  out 
shrimps,  which  Mr.  Adams  proceeded 
to  do  around  some  old  sunken  timbers 
in  shallow  waters,  the  boy  was  all  at- 
tention, as  was  his  custom  when  an 
unusual  or,  to  him,  new  idea  was 
being  worked  out.  When  the  net  was 
raised  from  the  water  and'  he  saw 
the  shrimps  skipping  about  in  it  his 
first  remark  was:  “Gee,  lookit  the 
water  grasshoppers!  What  are  they 
good  for?”  “They  make  one  of  the  best 
of  all  baits,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  “Many 
kinds  of  fish  can  be  taken  on  them 
that  at  times  will  take  no  other  bait. 
The  best  way  to  keep  them  alive  is  to 
put  them  in  dry  and  very  fine  sawdust, 
but  we  will  be  compelled  to  do  without 
that  and  use  a box.” 

Matt  studied  them  closely  and  made 
some  of  his  usual  droll  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  them.  To  him  it  was  a real 
nature  study  and  he  was  fast  learning 
that  but  few  things  were  of  no  utility 
and  his  simple  ideas  and  ways  of  life 


Stream 

were  fast  receiving  the  touch  and 
breadth  of  the  great  world  in  which  he 
had  lived  a.  stranger. 

WHEN  enough  shrimps  were  se- 
cured they  returned  to  the  camp 
and  getting  their  tackle  ready 
Mr.  Adams  advised  giving  the  fish  a 
trial  as  the  weather  was  dull  and  there 
was  a slight  fog  hanging  over  the 
water.  Dinner  was  made  on  the  last  of 
Aunt  Mary’s  ham  much  to  the  regret  of 
all  as  it  had  proved  a most  acceptable 
addition  to  their  stock  of  provisions. 

“We  had  better  use  rather  large 
hooks  while  the  tide  is  fairly  high,” 
suggested  Mr.  Adams,  “we  can  change 
to  smaller  ones  if  necessary.”  At  the 
pool  where  they  had  formerly  fished 
they  used  shrimps  for  bait  as  well  as 
the  shedder  crabs.  On  the  former 
there  was  ceaseless  nibbling  of  small 
fish  and  Matt  suggested  using  small 
hooks.  “The’s  no  sense  in  wastin’  time 
an’  bait  too  an’  gittin’  nothin’,”  he  said. 

While  he  was  talking  of  changing  the 
hooks  Mr.  Adams  told  him  to  string  his 
hook  full  of  the  shrimps  as  the  fish 
might  as  well  eat  them  up.  The  lad  did 
as  suggested  and  lowered  his  hook  to 
the  bottom  when  soon  there  was  excite- 
ment in  plenty.  The  top  of  his  pole 
went  under  the  water  with  a rush  and 
his  line  went  hissing  through  the 
water.  Mr.  Adams  seized  the  anchor 
rope  and  ran  the  boat  up  stream  the 
full  length  of  the  rope,  thus  easing  the 
strain  on  the  lad’s  line;  then,  as  the 
fish  went  down  stream  he  eased  away, 
allowing  the  boat  to  drift  back.  Mean- 
while he  was  coaching  the  boy  who  was 
giving  the  fish  as  full  play  as  possible 
by  easing  away  on  the  pole  and  leaning 
as  far  out  of  the  boat  as  he  could. 

The  fish  soon  began  swimming  in 
circles  much  to  Mr.  Adams  delight 
whose  experience  told  him  that  it  was 
evidence  of  waning  powers  and  he 
quietly  encouraged  the  lad  to  patience 
and  caution. 

Matt’s  home-made  and  very  service- 
able landing  net  was  handy  and  as  the 
fish  came  once  more  by  the  boat  and 
near  to  the  surface  the  net  was  deftly 
slid  under  it  and  lifted  into  the  boat 
by  Mr.  Adams.  It  proved  to  be  a 
striped  bass  of  about  six  pounds  weight. 

The  joy  of  the  lad  knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  hilarious  with  pride  over  his 
conquest  and  he  gloated  over  it  like 
some  victor  might  who  had  taken  a 
prize.  It  was  the  largest  fish  he  had 
ever  taken  and  the  first  one  of  import- 
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ance  from  the  salt  water.  “This,”  said 
Mr.  Adams,  “is  conclusive  evidence  in 
support  of  what  I have  so  many  times 
said:  if  anglers  would  confine  their  ef- 
forts more  to  the  headwaters  of  our 
bays  and  rivers  they  would  be  well  re- 
paid for  their  endeavors.” 

Two  good  size  weakfish  were  added  to 
their  catch  during  the  afternoon,  both 
of  them  on  the  shrimp  bait,  and  the  boy 
was  enamored  of  the  sport,  as  well  as 
the  men,  who  greatly  enjoyed  the  boy’s 
enthusiasm  over  the  splendid  colors  and 
form  of  the  weak  fish.  “They’re  mos’ 
zactly  like  a trout,”  he  said,  as  he 
turned  them  over  and  examined  them 
critically.  “They  got  square  tails  an’ 
are  pink  all  over  ’em  an’  spots.  I won- 
der if  they  ain’t  some  kind’a  trout?” 
“Well,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “the  same 
question  was  asked  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  by  a head  much 
older  and  wiser  than  yours,  and  it  has 
been  asked  over  and  over  ever  since 
by  many,  but  the  answer  seems  as  far 
away  as  ever,”  and  the  man  contem- 
plated with  affection  the  boy,  who  was 
unconsciously  an  enthusiastic  natural- 
ist. Then,  turning  to  his  bass  the  lad 
said:  “If  Aunt  Mary  could  on’y  see 
this  fish  she’d  be  near  loony,  but  I bet 
she’d  try  to  tell  herself  she  was  the 
reason  I got  him.  She’s  funny  that  way 
but  good.” 

He  again  went  to  the  store  before 
dark  and  carried  letters  from  each  of 
them  to  the  home  folks,  one  of  which 
went  to  the  hired  man  telling  him  what 
day  to  meet  them  at  the  boat  landing. 

As  he  returned  to  camp  the  odor  of 
broiling  fish  came  to  his  nostrils  while 
some  distance  'away,  and  as  he  entered 


the  camp  he  remarked:  “I  bet  you  ain’t 
got  enough  for  on’y  me.”  But  the  plate 
of  soft  crabs  in  addition  to  the  fish 
came  as  a surprise  to  him  and  the  two 
men  enjoyed  watching  the  lad’s  eager 
disposition  of  the  appetizing  sea  food. 
“Seems  ’ough  salt  water’s  got  the  best 
o’  all  the  world  for  things  what’s  good,” 
he  went  on  as  the  meal  progressed. 
“Is  it  as  good  as  here  wherever  the’s 
salt  water?”  he  asked.  He  was  told 
that  there  was  vast  difference  in  fish,  as 
well  as  in  birds,  around  different 
waters,  and  that  there  were  no  crabs 
such  as  he  was  eating  in  the  cold  cli- 
mate, although  there  were  many  fine 
fish  in  the  northern  seas;  some  as  fine 
as  in  the  warmer  waters. 

ON  the  day  in  which  packing  up  for 
home  was  being  done,  the  boy’s 
actions  were  pathetic.  He  wand- 
dered  many  times  to  the  little  river’s 
bank  and  gazed  down  toward  the  bay 
where  he  had  had  so  many  pleasant 
surprises  in  the  brief  week  they  had 
spent  in  the  camp.  Crabs,  shrimps  and 
many  of  the  salt  water  fishes  had  be- 
come familiar  to  him.  He  had  inhaled 
the  glorious  air  of  the  salt  water 
marshes,  and  his  very  soul  was  rich 
with  the  experience  and  joy  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Woodhull’s  condition  was  ‘inspir- 
ing. He  was  no  longer  the  anemic  man 
we  first  met.  There  was  bloom  on  his 
cheek  and  vigor  in  his  voice  while 
rugged  action  played  through  his  mus- 
cles. As  to  Mr.  Adams  he  was  sincere- 
ly delighted  with  it  all.  He  had  had  as 
companions  the  quiet  man,  who  was  so 
rapidly  being  rejuvenated,  and  the  boy 
— the  whimsical,  golden-hearted  Matt 


who  had  all  unconsciously  woven  him- 
self into  the  heart  of  the  man  of 
wealth. 

What  though  there  were  freckles  on 
nose  and  cheek  and  his  cap  was  to  be 
seen  on  his  head  hind  side  in  front  more 
often  than  in  its  proper  place,  he  no 
longer  saw  such  things;  he  looked  be- 
yond and  down  into  the  depth  of  his 
honest  grey  eyes  and  read  there  the 
glow  of  the  true  nature  lover  who 
would  rather  watch  a bird  build  its 
nest,  or  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
spawning  fish  than  see  any  display  of 
wealth  and  power. 

While  the  latter  might  for  the  mo- 
ment startle  and  surprise  him,  still  his 
love  was  not  with  it,  and  he  knew  from 
his  experience  in  life  that  such  as  love 
the  call  of  the  wild  are  to  be  trusted 
in  the  affairs  of  men. 

As  the  hour  for  departure  arrived  the 
lad  wandered  down  to  the  bank  near  the 
pool  where  he  had  caught  the  bass  and 
weakfish,  and  he  stood  drinking  in  the 
fascination  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
as  though  loath  to  leave  its  charm,  won- 
dering in  his  boyish  mind  if  he  would 
ever  again  visit  the  spot. 

Ah,  Matt,  you  were  not  the  first  of 
your  kind  neither  will  you  be  the  last 
to  be  in  such  a mood.  Little  did  you 
know  that  moment  that  in  future  years 
every  foot  of  the  surrounding  country 
would  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  your 
own  dooryard,  and  that  your  hounds 
would  nose  out  game  to  fall  to  your  gun 
throughout  the  adjacent  swamps,  while 
the  lairs  of  fur-bearing  animals  would 
be  as  familiar  to  you  as  to  them. 

The  writer  knows  all  these  things,  for 
(continued  on  page  420) 
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THE  TAKING  OF  A NEW  KIND  OF  GAME  FISH  WHICH  FURN- 
ISHES GOOD  SPORT  WHEN  THE  TROUT  ARE  OFF  FEED 


IN  the  summer  of  1919  a party  of 
anglers  were  discussing  the  fishing 
prospects  in  one  of  our  little  Adiron- 
dack lakes.  We  had  come  in  from  the 
various  cities  and  towns  of  New  York 
and  other  states.  While,  of  course, 
there  were  many  summer  vacationists 
who  cared  only  to  paddle,  row,  bathe, 
or  hike,  there  were  some  devotees  of 
the  fishing  game  naturally  interested  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  sport. 

All  were  complaining  about  the  situ- 
ation. For  the  first  three  weeks,  re- 
sults had  been  fairly  good.  By  the  first 
of  August  strikes  grew  rare  and  catch- 
es rarer.  Some  tried  the  nearby 
streams  and  rivers  for  “speckles,”  but 
without  the  usual  success. 

Various  reasons  were  suggested  to 
account  for  the  failure  to  get  fish. 
Some  attributed  it  to  the  frequent 
rains,  which,  they  said,  washed  too 
much  food  into  the  waters.  Others 
said  the  cold,  dark  weather  was  re- 
sponsible. A guide  suggested  that  the 
water  was  too  warm,  and  that  the  fish 
were  too  well-fed  with  buoy-bait  and 


By  EDWARD  T.  WHIFFEN 

natural  food  supply  found  in  the  lake. 

Now  there  were  three  kinds  of  fish 
caught — lake  trout,  speckled  trout  and 
frost  fish.  Fishing  was  usually  done 
at  buoys  anchored  in  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  feet  of  water.  Occasionally  a 
“speckle”  was  taken  in  fairly  shallow 
water  by  trolling,  or  casting  with  the 
fly.  The  larger  lakers  were  caught  by 
trolling,  but  only  once  in  a while. 
Frostfish  were  caught  on  small  hand- 
lines, No.  8 or  10  hooks,  baited  with 
a small  piece  of  minnow.  These  last 
fish  had  been  our  main  standby  that 
summer.  I had  caught  only  three  or 
four  lakers,  but  had  taken  about  three 
dozen  frostfish  during  my  first  three 
weeks  of  fishing. 

“What  are  those  fish  that  keep  com- 
ing to  the  top?”  a passerby  in  a row- 
boat asked  of  a guide  who  had  his  buoy 
next  to  mine. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “some  are 
speckles,  I guess,  and  some  are  shin- 
ers, but  I dunno  what  those  bigger 
ones  are  with  silver  sides.  Look  like 
frostfish.”  We  exchanged  remarks  on 


the  subject.  I said  I thought  some 
were  “speckles,”  in  fact  on  a few  oc- 
casions I had  been  close  enough  to 
identify  the  fish,  as  it  went  down  with 
its  capture,  and  it  had  been  a “sure 
enough  speckle.”  I myself  had  had 
some  curiosity  in  the  matter,  enough  so 
that  I had  carried  out  light  fly-tackle. 
This  I rarely  used,  because  between 
the  rod  for  “lakers,”  and  the  handline 
for  “frosties,”  I had  had  my  hands, 
my  heart,  and  my  thoughts  full. 

One  evening  I had  four  rises — at 
least  the  fly  had  gone  under  that  num- 
ber of  times.  I struck  once  or  twice 
when  that  happened;  but,  having  both 
hands  otherwise  engaged,  I had  propped 
the  fly-rod  against  the  thwart  of  the 
canoe,  and  so  had  been  too  late  to 
hook  the  fish,  if  fish  it  were  that  had 
pulled  the  fly  under. 

The  remark  of  the  guide,  “looks  like 
frostfish,”  set  me  thinking.  I was 
somewhat  skeptical.  Guides  and  expe- 
rienced anglers  had  told  me  that  frost- 
fish were  always  in  deep  water  until 
October,  when  they  came  into  the  shal- 
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lows  to  spawn.  There  they  were  dipped 
up  by  nets,  then  cleaned  and  barreled 
for  winter  use.  Guides  said  they 
wouldn’t  take  any  kind  of  bait. 

Now,  I am  one  of  those  lovers  of 
the  outdoors  who  have  much  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  guides  and  locally 
experienced  anglers.  When  I go  to 
new  territory,  I always  ask  questions 
about  the  waters,  bait,  flies,  etc.  I have 
usually  found  that  advantageous,  and 
have  gotten  somewhat  into  the  habit 
of  proceeding  upon  the  advice  given. 
In  the  main,  I believe  that  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  for  it  often  means  a short- 
cut to  success.  But  it  also  has  its  dis- 
advantages, unless  one  fishes  with  his 
brains,  in  that  it  deprives  one  of  the 
opportunity  to  discover  and  experi- 
ment. 

I should  have  been  skeptical  about 
what  the  frostfish  might  do  with  a fly. 
Only  the  summer  before,  a friend  and 
myself  had  successfully  demonstrated 
that  frostfish  will  take  bait,  and  may 
be  caught,  if  light  enough  tackle  and 
hooks  sufficiently  small  are  used,  but  I 
still  implicitly  believed  that  frostfish 
were  in  deep  water  during  the  summer. 
This  guide,  by  the  way,  had  been  skep- 
tical about  the  taking  of  frostfish  with 
hook  and  line,  and  had  had  to  be 
“shown.” 

“Well,”  said  the  guide,  a few  min- 
utes later,  as  rises  continued,  “if  I had 
a fly-rod,  I’d  throw  out,  and  see  if  I 
could  find  out  what’s  cornin’  up  so.” 
This  was  a hint  for  me,  and  I took  it. 

The  fly,  a blue  dun,  was  paraffined 
with  the  pad,  and  the  line  similarly 
treated.  (The  makers  of  Pomery’s  ar- 
tificial leaders  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  their  sample,  kindly  fur- 
nished, was  the  leader  used.)  Then 
back  and  forth  waved  the  rod,  until 
about  twenty  feet  of  line  were  out, 
and,  with  a last  forward  motion,  the 
fly  lightly  settled  on  the  water, 
“cocked”  to  a nicety. 

Mindful  of  failure  to 
hook  the  rise  before  be- 
cause of  the  rod  not  be- 
ing in  my  hand,  I held 
it  this  time,  ready  for  a 
strike  or  a break  near 
the  fly,  which  I watched 
intently.  If  a chance 
came,  I would  be  ready 
to  take  it.  In  a few 
minutes  the  fly  was 
gently  pulled  under, 
and  I gave  a quick  but 
light  strike,  and  was 
fast.  Then  came  the 
fight.  The  rod  was  a 
light,  three-ounce,  one- 
piece  rod  which  I had 
made  a year  or  two  be- 
fore. It  bent  and  surged 
with  the  fierce  rushes  of  the  yet  un- 
known capture.  The  fish  was  certainly 
“game.”  It  did  not  break  water  or 
lunge  down,  but  rushed  about  in  spirals 
near  the  top  of  the  water.  Never  for 
even  a second  did  it  stop  whirling  and 
pulling.  For  five  minutes  or  so,  the 
game  went  on,  and  the  fish  was  still 
untired.  Then,  as  I was  interested  to 


see  what  the  capture  really  was,  and 
fearing  it  might  get  away,  I slowly 
stripped  the  line  in  through  the  guides 
and  lightly  swung  the  fish  into  the 
canoe.  It  proved  to  be  a frostfish,  the 
first,  I believe,  ever  taken  on  a dry  fly. 

SOME  details  about  this  species  may 
be  timely.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes 
of  New  England  westward  through 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  Great  Lakes 
and  then  northward  to  Alaska.  Its  name 
varies  with  its  locality.  It  is  the  Me- 
nominee whitefish  in  Lakes  Superior 


and  Michigan;  in  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Adirondacks  it  is  the  frostfish.  In 
British  America,  it  is  known  as  the 
round  whitefish.  In  Lake  Winnepe- 
sauki  it  is  the  shad-waiter,  in  Lake 
Chautegay  the  Chautegay  shad,  the 
black-back  in  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
chivy  in  Maine. 

The  capture  of  this  fish  was  proof 
enough  that  it  would  take  the  fly.  The 
hook  was  securely  imbedded  in  the 
lower  jaw,  inside  the  fish’s  mouth, 
showing  that  the  taking  of  the  lure 
and  hooking  of  the  fish  was  not  acci- 
dental. 

The  manner  in  which  this  species 
take  the  lure  is  peculiar  to  itself.  As 
a study  of  the  fish  in  the  illustration 
will  show,  the  mouth  is  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head — small  and  slightly 
sucker- shaped.  The  gape  of  the  jaws 
is  not  great  and  consequently  its  food 
must  be  of  small  size.  To  take  a fly 
at  the  surface,  the  fish  cannot  rush  at 


When  the  trout  gives  way  to  the  frostfish 

the  insect  with  wide  open  mouth,  like 
the  bass  or  trout,  but  must  either  turn 
on  its  back  like  a shark,  or  come  up 
over  its  prey.  This  latter  method  is 
the  one  employed,  and  an  indication 
that  frostfish  are  surface-feeding  is 
the  appearance  of  the  entire  back  and 
sharp-pointed  dorsal  fin  above  the 
water.  There  is  no  sharp  slap,  such 


as  a,  trout  often  makes,  in  seizing  the 
fly;  but  a gentle  smack  is  made  as  the 
“frosty”  takes  its  food. 

The  principal  fly  on  which  this  fish 
apparently  feeds  is  a small  black  one, 
hence  a midget  fly  ought  to  work  ad- 
mirably. Unfortunately,  I had  no 
hook  smaller  than  a No.  12.  The  first 
frostfish  was  caught  on  a No.  10  hook 
tied  with  a blue  dun  fly,  which  was  evi- 
dently not  too  large  to  enter  the  fish’s 
mouth  easily.  Other  flies  were  tried 
with  indifferent  success — Black  Gnat, 
Parmacheene  Belle,  Whirling  Dun, 
Royal  Coachman.  I believe  the  size  is 
of  more  consequence  than  the  color  or 
style. 

As  the  manner  of  taking  the  fly  is 
so  gentle,  one  must  be  constantly  on 
the  alert,  requiring  especially  at  dusk, 
the  utmost  watchfulness  to  detect  any 
signs  of  a rise. 

Observation  convinces  me  that  this 
fish  does  its  surface-feeding  at  sun- 
rise and  at  dusk,  the  latter  being  the 
better  time,  just  at  and  shortly  after 
sunset.  At  such  times  the  appearance 
of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  entire  back,  as 
the  fish  rolls  up  and  over  on  its  prey, 
shows  the  presence  of  the  species  at 
the  surface. 

The  discovery  that  this  fish  may  be 
taken  with  a dry  fly  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  anglers.  Especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  August 
when  “speckles”  and  “lakers”  and  bass 
are  letting  up,  and  when  fishing  pros- 
pects otherwise  are  at  their  worst, 
should  its  willingness  to  take  the  ar- 
tificial lure  cause  it  to  become  a fa- 
vorite. 

The  angler  for  the  frostfish  will  need 
a light,  spring  rod,  a six-foot  leader  of 
the  finest  possible  gut,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  flies  tied  on  No.  10  hooks,  and 
finer,  with  some  midgets.  His  list 
should  include  dun  wing  flies,  Black 
Gnat,  White  Miller,  Coachman,  and 
Parmacheene  Belle. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not 
necessary  to  add  that 
extreme  alertness  i s 
necessary.  From  the  in- 
s t a n t that  the  fly 
touches  the  water,  un- 
til the  fishing  for  the 
time  is  over,  the  eye 
should  be  constantly 
upon  the  fly.  Of  the  two 
methods — '“chuck  and 
chance”  it,  or  “casting 
to  the  rise”  of  the  fish, 
I have  found  the  for- 
mer the  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  fly  is  thrown 
lightly  upon  the  water 
and  allowed  to  float 
around  as  the  wind  or 
current  may  take  it. 
For  certain  conditions  of  fishing,  cast- 
ing to  a rise  may  be  preferable,  as 
when  the  fish  is  observed  to  have  a cer- 
tain haunt.  But  the  frostfish  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  position,  as  it 
swims  about  just  under  the  surface, 
seeking  its  insect  food.  Hence  one  is 
likely  to  throw  the  fly  in  the  wrong  di- 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  410) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  SHOOTING  PROSPECTS? 

A S the  summer  advances  and  the  nights  grow 
longer,  thoughts  of  the  coming  shooting  sea- 
son stir  the  heart  of  the  sportsman.  He  cherishes 
the  glorious  memories  of  a past  full  of  happy  and 
exciting  days,  and  looks  forward  to  other  days 
which  shall  yield  him  like  pleasures.  Now  he  must 
think  of  preparing  for  new  days  afield.  The  gun 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  to  see  that  no  speck 
of  rust  mars  its  fair  surface,  within  or  without. 
The  dog  must  be  prepared  for  his  work,  and  mas- 
ter and  dog  alike  should  get  into  proper  training 
for  the  long  tramps  that  are  to  be  made  this  fall, 
if  shooting  is  to  be  had. 

The  question  as  to  what  we  shall  find  when  we 
get  into  the  field  interests  every  man  who  hopes 
to  have  a few  days’  shooting  this  autumn,  even 
though  these  days  may  be  very  few.  In  like  man- 
ner it  interests  many  who  do  not  themselves  ex- 
pect to  have  a single  day’s  shooting,  but  who  realize 
the  keen  delight  taken  in  his  outing  by  some  one 
who  is  dear  to  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  for  the  autumn’s 
shooting?  What  have  we  seen,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  out  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  along  the  hedge  rows,  in  the  stubbles 
and  by  the  brooks?  What  of  the  partridges,  the 
quail,  and  the  prairie  chickens?  Were  they  fortu- 
nate in  their  nesting?  Did  they  hatch  out  good 
broods,  and  has  the  weather  been  such  that  those 
broods  have  grown  and  attained  a certain  measure 
of  hardiness  before  the  local  storms  of  late  July 
and  early  August  came  upon  them? 

Since  the  subject  is  one  that  interests  all  readers 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  whose  favorite  weapon  is 
the  gun,  we  ask  each  reader  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  any  observation  on  the  shooting 
prospects  to  report  the  results  of  these  operations 
to  us  without  delay.  We  have  received  a number 
of  letters  on  this  subject,  and  shall  hope  for  more. 


THE  VALUE  OF  QUIET 

rT'HERE  are  regiments  of  exhausted'  men  and 
1 women  marching  up  and  down  our  streets 
daily.  The  sense  of  burden  and  strain  has  taken 
hold  of  their  spirits.  They  have  grown  weary  of  a 
world  in  which  are  born  betrayals  and  bitterness. 
Wherever  we  look,  we  cannot  but  catch  glimpses  of 
the  wear  and  weariness  of  this  strenuous  life.  Civ- 
ilization has  intensified  competition  and  man  must 
struggle  feverishly  for  his  very  existence.  He  must 
wage  warfare  against  forces  that  would  cause  his 
overthrow.  In  the  industrial  kingdom,  men  cannot 
expect  to  win  crowns  until  they  have  conquered 
the  adversities  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  man 
of  business  today  is  compelled  to  wear  the  scars  of 
battle  which  the  keen  blade  of  competition  has 
afflicted  upon  him.  Too  often  is  he  full  of  restless- 
ness and  discontent;  eager  to  escape  his  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  greatest  political  economists  has 
these  pertinent  lines:  “It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  kept  perforce  at  all  times  in  the  presence  of  his 
species.  A world  from  which  solitude  is  extirpated 
is  a very  poor  ideal.  Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing alone  is  essential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  and 
character.”  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  mind 
and  heart  give  themselves  over  to  delightsome  vag- 
abondage. Man  cannot  maintain  a high  level  of 
excellence  without  frequent  renewals ; he  must  seek 
solitude  and  calm.  He  cannot  force  the  game  of 
life;  precipitancy  brings  defeat. 

Nature  cautions  us  in  no  uncertain  terms.  . . . 
“Don’t  Press !”  There  is  something  fiendish  in  this 
scramble  and  bustle  of  our  modern  civilization. 
Nothing  lasting,  nothing  serious  can  be  done  by 
men  who  are  always  out  of  breath.  Nature,  inex- 
pressible in  her  patience,  rebukes  us  again  and 
again.  Such  perfection  of  beauty  she  so  generously 
reveals  is  the  work  of  ages.  Nature  bides  her  time. 

We  crowd  our  days  so  full  of  labor  that  life  is 
robbed  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  quiet.  People 
are  being  constantly  overdriven.  The  marked  fea- 
ture of  our  modern  life  is  fatigue.  Night  cometh 
and  finds  us  weary  in  spirit,  mind  and  body.  Ex- 
perts in  cutlery  assure  us  that  the  razor  must  be 
rested  else  it  looses  its  fine  cutting  edge.  Life,  no 
less1  than  instruments  of  steel,  becomes  fatigued;  it 
demands  quiet  and  contemplation.  It  is  only  as  we 
muse  that  the  fires  burn;  in  hours  of  quiet  are 
born  ideals  which  remake  a world  and  minister  to 
the  highest  and  best  in  humanity. 


DIVERSIONS  FOR  THE  TRAVELING  MAN 
■"THE  hardest  man  on  earth  to  have  a sane  pro- 
A gram  of  daily  and  healthy  diversion  is  the 
traveling  salesman.  He  is  constantly  away  from 
his  own  home  and  the  usual  and  profitable  diver- 
sions of  yard,  garden  or  orchard.  His  reading 
room  and  easy  chair  are  missing.  His  favorite 
paper  is  not  always  obtainable.  The  average  daily 
opportunity  for  a traveling  man’s  diversion  is  an 
oil  cloth  top  table  and  a bunch  of  dominoes. 

Different  men  have  different  tastes  and  one  di- 
version will  not  fit  two  men  every  time,  but  for 
every  man  there  should  be  a clean  diversion  which 
would  relieve  his  mind  and  body  of  the  tedium  of 
hard  work  and  sometimes  poor  sleep  and  poorer 
food.  A mistake  in  diversion  leaves  one  with  re- 
morse and  weakens  rather  than  strengthens. 

The  salesman  with  a car  can  be  the  most  inde- 
pendent man  on  earth  if  he  will  just  break  away 
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from  the  grind  that  keeps  him  running  sore  and 
ragged.  An  ordinary  folding  cot,  a good  army 
blanket  and  a good-sized  tarp  or  a little  auto  tent 
is  all  the  equipment  he  needs. 

Five  minutes  shopping  will  supply  him  with  a 
loaf  of  bread,  one-half  pound  of  sliced  bacon,  five 
cents  worth  of  onions,  ten  cents  for  coffee  and  the 
same  for  sugar,  one-half  dozen  eggs,  and  some 
cinnamon  rolls  and  any  other  thing  he  might  like. 

About  6 P.M.  when  he  has  done  an  honest  day’s 
work  let  him  drive  out  of  town  by  an  unfrequented 
road  into  the  woods  and  hills  and  find  some  open 
space  with  friendly  trees  hard  by. 

He  can  then  get  out  and  look  around,  take  a deep 
breath  and  try  to  feel  lonesome.  Listen  to  the  far- 
off  voice  of  cow  bells  and  perhaps  the  far  away 
noise  of  a train.  Get  acquainted  with  the  trees 
and  rocks  and  flowers  and  the  birds  that  are  dis- 
turbed by  his  camping. 

He  will  see  how  fine  it  is  to  quietly  get  his  sup- 
ply of  wood  for  the  fires  of  the  night  and  the  next 
morning.  Get  a fire  going  in  the  right  place,  pro- 
tecting himself,  the  car  and  the  place  where  he  has 
lighted  it.  The  blaze  of  the  fire  and  the  upgoing 
sparks  and  the  departing  day  make  him  forget 
some  things  and  call  to  his  memory  others  that  are 
worth  while. 

When  he  has  finished  his  meal  and  the  few 
dishes  are  all  washed  and  put  back  in  the  car 
and  all  loose  papers  carefully  burned,  the  voices  of 
the  night  will  be  speaking.  After  a contemplative 
pipe  he  can  put  more  wood  on  the  fire  and  make 
his  bed  and  then  slip  under  his  blankets  and  count 
a few  stars.  When  his  face  feels  cold  snug  under 
the  blanket  just  a little  and  the  next  morning  he 
will  be  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  day. 


WILD  ANIMALS  OF  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
'T'HE  sight  of  wild  things  living  under  natural 

conditions  has  become  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  a vacation  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
first  question  asked  by  nearly  every  tourist  is 
“How  many  animals  does  the  park  contain?”  This 
question  is  answered  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  1920, 
in  which  the  park  superintendent  has  given  the 
following  interesting  data  regarding  the  wild  life 
of  the  park. 

The  wild  herd  of  buffalo  ranging  in  the  Pelican 
Valley  contains  well  over  a hundred  head.  The 
tame  herd,  so  called  because  they  are  fed  hay  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  totals  442  animals.  This 
herd  ranges  in  the  Lamar  River  Valley  and  tour- 
ists who  make  the  side  trip  to  the  Buffalo  Farm 
may  easily  view  the  herd. 

About  200  mountain  or  big  horn  sheep  make  the 
Yellowstone  their  home.  The  park  superintendent 
considers  the  antelope  situation  serious;  only  300 
head  of  antelope  are  left.  As  antelope  will  not 
breed  in  capitivity  and  zoological  gardens  can  not 
maintain  the  ones  they  have,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Yellowstone  herd  be  wisely  cared  for  if  the 
extermination  of  the  prong-horn  is  to  be  prevented. 

There  are  800  moose  in.  the  park,  which  range 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
in  the  Falls  River  Basin  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  park. 

In  1912  there  were  50,000  elk  in  the  Yellow- 
stone; today  only  23,000  remain.  The  winter  of 
1918-19  was  reported  as  the  severest  which  the 


wild  animals  ever  had  to  face.  The  heavy  snows 
of  1918  forced  the  elk  outside  the  park  limits  in 
search  of  food  and  thousands  were  killed  by  hunt- 
ers while  many  more  died  from  exposure  and  star- 
vation. If  the  elk  herds  are  to  be  preserved  the 
superintendent  recommends  a restricted  hunting 
season  in  Montana  and  more  winter  feeding  of  hay. 

Deer,  once  so  numerous,  now  number  only  1,200 
mule  deer  and  but  100  of  the  white  tail  species. 

Beaver  are  reported  so  numerous  that  there  is 
practically  no  way  of  estimating  their  number. 

Jack  rabbits  are  quite  common  about  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  Tower  Falls  and  the  snowshoe 
rabbit  is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  forested 
areas.  Among  other  animals  often  seen  are  pine 
squirrels,  three  different  species  of  chipmunks,  two 
species  of  ground  squirrels,  muskrats,  conies,  bad- 
gers in  open  country,  and  five  species  of  bats. 

Canada  lynx,  bobcat,  fox,  wolverines  and  fishers 
occur  in  the  pax’k  but  are  rarely  seen  even  by  the 
park  rangers. 

Coyotes,  wolves  and  mountain  lions  are  the  most 
destructive  of  the  carniverous  animals  and  are 
hunted  and  trapped  each  year  by  the  park  rangers. 

As  the  bears  attract  the  greatest  interest  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  there  are  over  100  black 
bears  in  the  park.  Black,  brown  and  cinnamon 
bears  are  all  included  in  the  term  “black”,  as  scien- 
tists have  agreed  that  each  is  but  a different  color 
phase  of  the  same  species.  The  superintendent  re- 
ports that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  black  bear 
should  not  bcome  more  abundant.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  40  grizzly  bears,  Yel- 
lowstone providing  the  last  stronghold  for  the  sil- 
ver-tips. 

While  a general  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
various  animals  in  the  park  is  established  there  is 
much  to  learn  concerning  their  intimate  life  his- 
tories. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  is  now  making  a close 
study  of  the  big  game  animals  occurring  in  the 
Yellowstone. 

This  interesting  data  will  be  published  by  the 
Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station 
at  Syracuse  University,  under  whose  auspices  he 
is  making  the  survey. 


TRAPPING  BEAVER  ON  THE  COCHETOPA 
T JNDER  a co-operative  plan  between  the  State 
^ Game  and  Fish  Department  and  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service,  Commissioner  R.  G.  Parvin  sent  a spe- 
cial trapper  to  the  Cochetopa  National  Forest  to 
catch  beaver  which  were  damming  streams  and 
flooding  farm  lands.  The  plan  also  called  for  trans- 
planting trapped  beaver  which  were  not  seriously 
hurt  to  streams  where  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  do  damage.  Although  there  are  over  12,000 
beaver  on  the  Cochetopa  Forest,  there  are  still 
many  streams  which  they  have  not  worked.  In 
one  month  the  trapper  caught  132  beaver  of  which 
one  pair  were  taken  to  another  stream.  The  fur 
value  of  the  130  killed  is  $20  per  hide,  or  $2,600. 
This  goes  to  the  State  Fish  & Game  Department. 
At  present  prices,  the  beaver  in  Colorado  are  worth 
at  least  $240,000  for  their  hides  and  millions  for 
the  protection  against  floods  which  they  furnish. 
The  experiment  which  was  carried  on  may  lead  to 
a plan  whereby  the  increase  may  be  trapped  each 
year  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  income  of  the 
State  Fish  & Game  Department. 
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Blue-winged  teal  (male) 


Green-winged  teal  (male  and 


Cinnamon  teal  (male) 


TEAL  ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  WIND 

THEIR  SMALL  SIZE  AND  RAPID  FLIGHT  RENDER  THEM  DIFFICULT  MARKS 
FOR  THE  GUNNER  AND  PROVIDE  RARE  SPORT  ON  EARLY  SHOOTING  DAYS 


THERE  are  three  varieties  of  teal 
common  to  North  America — the 
blue-winged  teal,  the  green-winged 
teal  and  the  cinnamon  teal,  all  named 
from  their  color-markings,  the  former 
two  from  the  wings,  the  latter  from 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  bird.  They 
are  among  the  smallest  of  our  water- 
fowl.  The  cinnamon  teal  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  three,  being  about  sixteen 
and  one-half  inches  in  length,  the  blue- 
wing is  about  fifteen  inches,  and  the 
green-wing  about  fourteen  inches,  the 
latter  the  smallest  of  our  wild  ducks. 

The  teal  are  all  very  handsome  birds. 
The  males  are  exquisitely  marked  with 
rich,  brilliant  colors,  as  well  as  with 
the  softest  shades.  Next  to  the  wood- 
duck  they  are,  perhaps,  the  handsom- 
est members  of  the  American  duck  fam- 
ily. They  are  also  trim  of  outline  and 
very  graceful,  both  on  the  water  and 
in  the  air. 

The  blue-wings  and  the  green-wings 
are  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  breeding  chiefly  north 
of  the  United  States  and  migrating 
south  to  the  West  Indies  and  Northern 
South  America. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  green-wings 
are  far  more  abundant  than  the  blue- 
wings,  while  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  this  order  is  reversed.  ,The 
cinnamon  teal  is  distinctly  a Western 
bird. 

The  blue-winged  teal  are  among  the 
first  ducks  to  arrive  from  the  North 
when  on  their  Southern  migration,  and 
usually  come  to  our  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral States  as  early  as  September. 
They  do  not  like  the  cold  and  they 
soon  continue  southward  when  the  first 
chilling  winds  and  lowering  tempera- 
ture herald  the  approach  of  winter. 
In  the  South,  where  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  they  swim  about  the  shallow 
lagoons  or  sleep  in  the  sun  on  the  mud 
fiats,  delighting  in  the  soft  breezes  and 
the  tropical  warmth. 

In  the  Spring,  when  seeking  the 
breeding  grounds,  they  do  not  go  very 
far  North  excepting  when  forced  to 
through  much  persecution,  as  was  gen- 
erally the  case  before  Spring  shooting 


By  FREDERICK  A.  WILLITS 

was  prohibited,  when  they  went  far  into 
the  wilds  of  Canada  to  raise  their 
young. 

Before  our  migratory  birds  were  pro- 
tected by  federal  law  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  them  in  the  Spring  prohibited, 
some  of  the  club  preserves  on  Curri- 
tuck Sound,  North  Carolina,  stopped 
all  Spring  shooting  at  the  ducks,  where- 
upon the  teal,  and  other  ducks  as  well, 
began  to  breed  in  large  numbers  on 
their  grounds.  A special  law  stopping 
Spring  shooting  in  Jefferson  County, 
New  York,  was  followed  by  the  same 
result.  These  facts  clearly  demon- 
strated the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
laws  prohibiting  the  shooting  of  wild- 
fowl in  the  Spring.  Now  the  federal 
law  prohibits  Spring  shooting  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  this  most 
wise  enactment  has  resulted  in  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  ducks  breeding 
within  our  borders  each  year. 

THE  teal  are  among  the  finest  of 
all  our  game  birds.  They  fly  with 
tremendous  rapidity  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  small  size,  renders 
them  exceedingly  difficult  marks  when 
on  the  wing.  They  are  all  splendid 
table  birds,  their  flesh  being  tender, 
juicy  and  delicious  in  flavor.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  no  better  bird  than  a 
blue-wing  fat  from  feeding  on  wild 
rice  and  roasted  to  a turn,  although 
the  mallard  or  wood-duck  are  often  its 
equal. 

The  teal  usually  fly  close  together  in 
good  sized  flocks.  When  over  the  de- 
coys they  often  “bunch,”  as  the  sports- 
man rises  from  the  blind.  Several 
birds  are  often,  therefore,  killed  at  a 
shot  when  the  sportsman  fires  into  the 
thick  of  the  flock.  But  such  practice 
is  surely  not  indicative  of  the  best 
grade  of  sportsmanship.  In  this  day 
of  game  scarcity,  as  compared  with  a 
few  years  ago,  the  true  sportsman  will 
pick  the  birds  at  the  edge  of  the  flock 
and  be  satisfied  with  bagging  one  with 
each  shot.  There  is  far  more  pleasure, 
sport  and  humanity  in  picking  a single 
duck  and  either  killing  it  cleanly  or 
missing  it  altogether  than  in  shooting 


at  random  into  the  center  of  a flock 
where  the  birds  are  bunched,  and  where 
many  besides  those  killed  will  receive 
a portion  of  the  charge  and,  wounded, 
get  away  to  die  a lingering  death. 

Teal  spring  from  the  ground  or 
water  with  great  rapidity  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  miss  them  as  they  rise.  In 
jumping  the  teal  in  the  marshes,  where 
they  often  spring  from  the  tall  reeds 
close  to  the  boat,  many  shots  will  be 
missed  unless  the  sportsman  brings 
himself  to  aim  well  above  the  rising 
target  and  keeps  swinging  .his  gun  up- 
ward as  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

When  in  the  marshes,  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  little  teal  to  the  sports- 
man often  makes  the  shooting  difficult, 
especially  when  using  a close-shooting 
gun,  since  then  the  charge  of  shot  has 
not  had  time  to  spread  to  any  great 
extent  and  the  sportsman  has  not  the 
advantage  of  a fair  sized  killing  cir- 
cle. In  this  respect  the  shooting  often 
more  closely  resembles  wood-cock  shoot- 
ing in  thick  cover,  where  the  birds  rise 
close  to  the  gun  and  the  shots  are  at 
short  range,  than  it  does  the  sort  of 
shooting  generally  experienced  in 
duck  hunting.  Therefore,  the  sports- 
man having  more  than  one  gun  might 
do  well  to  leave  his  full-choke,  long 
range  duck  gun  at  home  when  going 
to  jump  the  teal  in  the  marshes,  and 
take,  instead,  a gun  that  throws  a more 
open  pattern  of  shot — one  bored  modi- 
fied or  half  choke  in  both  barrels,  or 
modified  choke  in  the  right  barrel  and 
full  choke  in  the  left. 

The  sizes  of  shot  used  for  the  teal 
may  be  smaller  than  those  used  for  the 
larger  ducks.  No.  6 is  probably  the 
best  all-around  size  for  point  or  flight 
shooting,  where  the  shots  are  at  long 
range.  No.  7 may  be  used  when  shoot- 
ing over  decoys,  when  the  birds  are 
coming  in  close,  or  when  jumping  the 
birds  close  at  hand  in  the  wild  rice. 
I have  shot  teal  with  No.  8 shot  and 
have  several  times  killed  them  with  9’s 
when  shooting  rail-birds  in  the  marshes. 
The  smaller  sizes  of  shot  make  a bet- 
ter pattern  and  the  chances  of  hitting 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  416) 
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NEW  JERSEY  SNAPPING  TURTLES 

THOUSANDS  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  know  the 
Weymouth  deer  woods  in  South 
Jersey — know  them  as  they  are  in  the 
late  days  of  October  and  the  early  days 
of  November;  but  few  know  them  as 
they  are  in  summer,  when  snappers  are 
abroad. 

All  one  needs  about  this  time  of  year 
to  receive  an  introduction  to  some  aris- 
tocrats of  the  snapper  world  is  to  ex- 
press an  appreciative  word  for  snap- 
per meat  and  he  will  be  conducted 
forthwith  to  sheds  where  the  turtles  re- 
pose in  barrels,  or  to  damp  cellars, 
where  they  bury  in  fancied  security  in 
the  earthen  floor. 

After  their  long  winter  sleep,  when 
they  bury  in  the  mud  (and  curiously 
enough  emerge  fatter  than  before)  the 
snappers  seek  for  sandy  beaches  wherein 
to  bury  their  eggs,  which  are  usually 
all  deposited  by  Decoration  Day.  And 
right  here  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  snap- 
per, the  one  which  does  more  than 
all  other  agencies  to  curtail  his  num- 
bers, is  the  common  fox.  Br’er  Fox 
finds  the  spot  where  the  eggs  are 
buried,  digs  them  up  and  feasts  like 
a king.  Raccoons  and  crows  likewise 
take  a goodly  toll  of  the  snapper  fam- 
ily in  this  manner* 

These  depredations  are  so  well  known 
to  those  who  hunt  snappers  (or  fish 
for  them)  that  every  spring  they  watch 
carefully  for  snapper  nests,  dig  up  the 
eggs  and  rebury  them  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  foxes  finding  them. 

Occasionally  one  runs  across  an  old 
native  who  “progues”  for  snappers  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  running  hooked 
rods  in  the  mud  to  fetch  them 
forth  from  their  hiding  places; 
but  the  common  method  of  catch- 
ing them  is  to  bait  hooks,  with  the 
barb  filed  off  so  they  can  easily  be 
taken  out,  or  “chokes” — small 
pieces  of  bent  wire  which  catch 
crosswise  in  the  snapper’s  throat 
— with  salted  eel.  The  salting  is 
to  keep  the  bait  longer  when  it  is 
set  in  warm  water  and  cross  sec- 
tions of  eel  with  the  skin  on  are 
used.  These  lures  are  set  along 
small  runs  in  the  swamps  that 
abound  in  the  deer  woods  and 
the  annual  snapper  catch  is  a 
large  one,  for  which  a ready  mar- 
ket is  found,  for  snapper  soup 
and  snapper  stew  are  not  to  be 
winked  at,  if  the  necessary  dash 
of  sherry  is. 

The  natural  diet  of  the  turtles  seems 


'The  snapping  turtle’s  egg  is  spherical,  about 
i inch  in  diameter,  and  quite  palatable,  with  a 
large  yolk  and  small  amount  of  waiery-matter. — 
[Editors.] 


to  be  largely  a vegetable  one,  for  in 
the  vicinity  where  they  are  found  ma- 
rine growths  are  found  also,  such  as 
splatter-docks,  and  are  eaten  off  almost 
as  fast  as  they  grow.  The  largest 
specimens  of  snappers  taken  in  this 


Five  snappers  averaging  30  lbs.  each 


vicinity  average  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph  the 
snappers  all  tip  the  scales  at  more 
than  thirty  pounds  each,  and  they  are 
full  of  fight.  But  a sharp  rap  on  the 
nose  with  a stick  stuns  them,  their  long 
neck  falls  out  and  the  head  is  quickly 
severed  and  shortly  they  are  “skinned 
out”  and  ready  for  the  epicure.  Down 


this  way  they  are  never  scalded,  which 
is  said  to  detract  from  the  flavor,  the 
entire  cleaning  process  being  done  with 
the  knife. 

I.  T.  B.  Smith, 
New  Jersey. 


HAWK  AND  WOODCOCK 

I READ  the  interesting  editorial  about 
the  woodcock  in  the  July  issue  of 
Forest  and  Stream  and  as  you  invite 
readers’  experiences  I will  give  you 
mine,  which  I had  in  November,  1912, 
in  County  Cork,  Ireland.  I managed 
to  get  over  there  that  year  for  a two 
months’  holiday  to  my  father’s  home. 

Being  born  and  raised  there  I cer- 
tainly knew  where  to  find  woodcock,  so 
I was  out  practically  every  day  with 
my  gun  and  Irish  setter.  Now,  as  you 
know,  the  woodcock  over  there  are  much 
larger,  but  otherwise  the  same;  but  we 
find  them  in  the  open  heather-clad 
mountains,  in  the  verges  of  little  springs 
and  little  wet  channels  amongst  the 
heather,  as  well  as  in  the  woods. 

I was  shooting  one  morning  about 
ten  o’clock  in  a particularly  good  sec- 
tion. I had  already  bagged  two  fine 
birds  when  I noticed  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  off  what  looked  to  be  a 
very  large  hawk  flying  about  six  feet 
over  the  tops  of  the  heather,  practically 
beating  the  top  with  its  powerful  wings 
systematically,  up  and  down  and  back 
and  forth.  I took  cover  and  watched 
for  twenty  minutes  or  more.  I was 
surprised  at  the  system  and  the  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  best  places  where  to 
flush  woodcock  that  it  showed.  I was 
eagerly  watching  a chance  to  get  a 
shot  at  it  but  it  saw  me  and  flew  off 
into  the  gray  fog,  which  was  so  thick 
that  morning  that  I could  not  see  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  away.  I was 
going  in  the  same  direction,  and  I had 
traveled  about  a mile  and  a half  fur- 
ther on,  which  took  me  about  two  hours, 
as  the  shooting  was  good  and  I stop- 
ped often.  Suddenly  the  same  hawk 
flew  up  about  a hundred  yards  in 
front  of  me  and  flew  again  into 
the  fog,  once  more  out  of  sight. 
I figured  at  once  that  I had  dis- 
turbed it  from  its  dinner,  so  I 
went  right  up  to  the  spot  where 
it  flushed  from  and  as  I ap- 
proached my  dog  came  to  a dead 
point,  which  always  meant  a 
woodcock.  Trying  in  the  usual 
way,  I was  surprised  not  to  find 
one,  as  this  dog  was  a wonder.  I 
believe  the  dog  was  puzzled,  too, 
and  started  to  search  very  care- 
fully. Suddenly  he  came  to  a 
dead  point  again,  and  put  his 
nose  down  on  a dead  woodcock, 
quite  warm,  with  one  breast  al- 
most eaten,  in  the  exact  spot 
where  this  large  hawk  had 
flushed  from.  So  that  was  proof  to  me 
that  the  hawk  not  only  ate  the  flesh  of 
woodcock,  but  by  its  actions  hunted  for 
them  especially. 

I mentioned  the  matter  to  a local 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  424) 
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FIREFLIES  CATCH  BASS 

WILLIAM  P.  OSBORN,  ’24,  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, has  some  advanced  and  entirely 
original  ideas  in  making  nature  sup- 
ply the  office  performed  by  artificial 
contrivances  in  the  way  of  fish  hooks. 
Izaak  Walton  probably  never  dreamed 
that  the  battery  in  the  tale  of  a fire- 
fly would  lure  the  wily  bass  at  night 
with  its  intermittant  illumination.  But 
the  imagination  of  William  P.  Osborn, 
who  has  adopted  forestry  as  his  chosen 
profession,  reaches  into  unexplored 
fields,  beyond  which  the  fisherman’s 
fancy,  as  active  as  it  may  be,  has  never 
soared. 

By  imprisoning  fire-flies  in  a small 
glass  phial  and  rigging  the  phial  with 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  hooks  the 
black  bass  has  been  found  to  exhibit 
fatal  and  unwonted  attraction  for  the 
phosphoric  scintillations  emitted  by  the 
jocund  fire-fly  held  within  the  glass  bot- 
tle. According  to  Mr.  Osborn’s  state- 
ment, he  has  seriously  disappointed 
many  a sturdy  bass  who  with  visions 
of  delight  and  great  rapacity  swallowed 
hook,  line  and  sinker  whenever  in  the 
night  time  the  inventor  has  invaded 
the  waters  of  bass  territory  with  his 
lure. 

Mr.  Osborn  states:  “The  lure  for 
night  fishing  which  I contrived  last 
summer  is  effective  yet  simple  in  con- 
struction. An  ordinary  tubular  pill  bot- 
tle is  fitted  with  a harness  of  gut  to 
which  are  fastened  three  pronged 
hooks,  two  on  the  sides  and  one  at 
the  end.  The  bottle  is  then  equipped 


with  a swivel  similar  to  a wooden  min- 
now. Before  using,  four  or  five  good 
sized  fire-flies  are  placed  in  the  bot- 
tle and  the  bottle  is  corked  tight. 

“This  lure  has  been  used  with  good 
success  in  trolling  and  casting  from  the 
shore.  Bass  fall  for  it  and  I should 
think  pickerel  would  also.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  new  fire-flies  have  to 
be  placed  in  the  bottle  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  To  overcome  this,  I 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping 
and  “ going  light  ” have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


substituted  some  Radiolite  luminous 
buttons,  sticking  them  to  the  insides  of 
the  bottle  with  the  luminous  side  next 
to  the  glass.  This  makes  a permanent 
bait.” 


DRY  MATCHES 

SOMEWHERE  in  your  camp  outfit 
have  a little  canvas  bag,  in  it  put 
a spool  of  stout  linen  thread,  thim- 
ble, a package  of  strong  needles,  a lump 
of  beeswax,  some  shellac  in  a metal  can 
with  screw  top,  a spool  or  two  of  silk 
twist,  also  your  medicine  and  first  aid 
kit  and  what  little  personal  belongings 
you  need,  such  as  tooth  brush,  comb, 
glass,  etc.  * 

This  little  ditty  bag  will  in  time,  if 
you  make  a habit  of  carrying  it,  become 
the  one  important  article  in  your  pack 
sack.  You  will  go  to  it  for  almost  all 
emergencies  and  in  this  connection  let 
me  caution  you  to  have  in  it  a package 
of  matches,  which  we  will  call  your 
“last  resort  package,”  to  be  used  only 
when  you  cannot  get  a fire  in  any  other 
way. 

To  prepare  these  matches,  mix  up 
some  thin  shellac  and  dip  your  matches 
head  first  in  it  for  at  least  half  the 
length  of  the  stick;  let  them  dry 
thoroughly,  then  pack  them  in  a little, 
light,  flat,  metal  cigarette  box  with 
sheets  of  oiled  silk  between  layers  of 
matches;  pack  this  box  tight  full,  so 
that  the  matches  will  not  shift  or  rub; 
now  tie  the  box  up  tight  with  a string. 
Now  get  a sheet  of  oiled  silk  and  wrap 
your  box  in  the  silk,  doubling  the  ends 
in  so  that  several  thicknesses  of  silk  will 
cover  the  box  at  all  points.  Now  tie 
this  silk  tightly  with  a network  of  pack 


thread  or  similar  small  cord,  and  re- 
member that  the  tighter  you  tie  it  and 
the  more  compact  you  make  it  the  more 
waterproof  it  is. 

If  you  fix  this  package  of  matches 
up  right  you  can  fall  into  the  river  with 
them  as  often  as  you  want  to,  and  when 
you  unpack  them  they  will  be  as  dry 
as  tinder  and  always  ready  for  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  other  ways  of 
carrying  matches,  but  you  will  find  this 
method  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

Ross  Merrick,  Wash. 


KEEPING  THE  DUFFLE  DRY 

KEEPING  the  duffle  in  your  canoe 
dry  during  the  most  severe  rain- 
storm may  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a good  tarpaulin  and  a cou- 
ple of  stout  sticks.  Most  canoeists 
carry  their  equipment  in  duffle-bags.  It 
is  a simple  matter  to  wrap  these  duffle- 
bags  in  a tarpaulin.  Take  care  to  see 
that  at  least  one  side  of  your  bundle 
is  thoroughly  covered.  Then  cut  two 
sticks  of  sufficient  length  to  span  the 
width  of  the  canoe,  leaving  a clearance 
between  the  sticks  and  the  bottom  of 
about  three  or  four -inches.  Place  your 
bundle  on  these  sticks  and  lash  it  firm- 
ly in  place.  Then  let  it  rain:  you  will 
have  dry  equipment  when  you  make 
your  evening  camp.  And  at  night 
your  tarpaulin,  reversed,  will  do  duty 
for  you  as  an  efficient  ground-cloth. 

E.  S.  Shepard,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


COTTER  PIN  ROD  TIP 

WHEN  you  break  the  tip  of  your 
fishing  rod  and  the  day’s  sport 
appears  to  be  jeopardized  just 
when  the  fish  were  biting  well  you  need 
not  despair  if  you  took  the  precaution 
of  putting  a few  cotter  pins,  of  a size 
to  correspond  to  the  ring  tip  of  your 
rod,  in  your  pocket  before  starting  out. 

Take  one  and  spread  the  points  apart 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  then  in- 
sert the  broken  end  of  your  rod  tip  be- 
tween them  and  bind  it  securely  in  place 
with  a piece  of  your  fish  line. 
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THE  MOOSE  CALL 

TO  make  a horn  of  birch  bark  about 
4%  inches  diameter  at  the  base 
and  1%  inches  at  the  mouth,  simi- 
lar to  a megaphone,  proceed  as  follows: 
First  make  a wooden  form  or  cone,  as 
shown  in  plan,  22%  inches  long,  1% 
inches  at  top  and  4%  inches  at  base. 
Around  this  wrap  good  clear  birch 
bark  thoroughly  soaked  in  warm  water 
until  very  pliable.  Have  the  thickness 
about  % inch.  Secure  it  to  the  form 


by  twine  wrapped  about  it  and  tightly 
knotted.  When  dry,  remove  from  wood 
form  and  sew  it  up  with  regular  shoe 
thread  and  awl,  waxing  the  thread  and 
making  the  ends  secure.  Square  off 
the  large  and  small  ends  and  the  horn 
is  ready. 

Much  skill  can  be  used  in  cut  of 
bark  and  thickness,  as  it  is  as  resonant 
as  a violin  when  dry.  Once  the  proper 


ring  has  been  attained  you  will  feel 
great  pride  in  your  craftsmanship 

To  use  the  horn,  proceed  as  follows: 
Breathe  through  it  several  times  to 
dampen  the  inside;  this  makes  the  flow 
of  sound  smoother.  Then  inflate  lungs 
full,  several  times;  then  take  a good 
long  breath  and  apply  horn  to  lips,  with 
the  horn  mouth  pointing  toward  ground. 

In  making  a call,  a movement  is  de- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  course  drawing, 
similar  to  a figure  eight.  The  highest 
point  coincides  with  the  middle  of  the 
crescendo,  and  the  movement  finishes 
with  the  horn  mouth  pointed  toward 
the  ground. 

The  call  should  cover  a period  of 
25  to  30  seconds.  The  caller  bends 
his  neck  to  conform  to  the  course  he 
describes,  hence  emitting  the  quavering 
inflection  necessary,  but  which  is  hard 
to  obtain  by  other  methods.  Wait  three 
or  four  seconds  and  then  call  again, 
this  time  a little  higher  in  scale;  the 
greater  volume  being  at  the  beginning 
and  the  pitch  rising  with  the  tone  in- 
tensity— then  wavering  and  dying  away 
as  before. 

Throw  a sort  of  longing  and  pathos 
into  the  voice  until  success  is  assured. 
Do  not  call  too  many  times;  after  the 
first  three  calls  wait  about  half  an  hour. 
After  a third  series  of  calls,  and  no  re- 
sult is  obtained  it  may  be  considered 
useless  to  try  the  location  any  longer. 
A good  plan  is  to  practice  by  having  a 
man  go  off  a ways  and  when  the  calls 
are  made  he  can  detect  the  defects  and 
make  suggestions. 

P.  P.  Avery,  N.  J. 


CARRIER  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  BAITS 

AT  sundry  times  during  my  pisca- 
catorial  past  my  ardor  has  led  or 
misled  me  into  designing  and  exe- 
cuting various  contraptions  of  wierd 
conformation,  hectic  coloring  and  ec- 
centric gait  devised  to  deceive,  confuse 
or  enrage  the  wily  black  bass  and  his 
voracious  colleague,  the  pickerel.  I de- 
rive especial  delight  out  of  casting  my 
own  home-brewed  plugs.  In  fact,  I 
must  confess  to  having  perpetrated  a 
rather  disgraceful  series  of  submarine 
atrocities. 

But  the  rub  always  comes:  What 

shall  be  done  with  the  array  of  plugs, 
spinners,  wigglers  and  wobblers.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  poor  mixers. 
It  has  always  puzzled  me  as  to  just 
how  to  dispose  of  them  conveniently  for 
storing,  showing  to  fellow  enthusiasts, 
transporting  or  having  them  readily 
available  for  fishing.  My  favorite 


method  of  casting  is  to  wade  or  to  walk 
along  shore  if  possible,  using  a boat 
no  more  than  necessary,  thus  getting 
change  of  scene  and  much  beneficial 
exercise.  But  how  carry  the  contrap- 
tions? They  are  always  getting  tan- 
gled up  in  something.  Individual  boxes 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  One  cannot 
carry  very  many  in  his  pockets,  and  if 
he  does  the  bait  he  wants  is  always  in 
the  last  box.  Putting  them  all  together 
in  a box  or  bag  is  impracticable  as  they 
will  get  hopelessly  tangled  up  in  next 
to  no  time.  So  what  shall  we  do  with 
them? 

Last  season  I became  desperate  just 
before  going  upon  a trip  and  resolved  to 
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settle  the  matter  for  good  and  all,  and 
consequently  hit  upon  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a very  happy  solution  of  the 
problem. 

I purchased  for  about  a dollar  at  a 
department  store  one  of  those  flat  rect- 
angular bags  which  resemble  a diminu- 
tive suit  case,  having  a handle  attached 
with  rings,  to  which  I snapped  on  a 
shoulder  carrying  strap.  The  inside 
length  was  11  inches  and  the  width  T 
inches.  The  inside  dimension  from 
cover  to  bottom  was  4)4  inches;  about 
the  length  of  an  average  casting  bait. 
The  next  step  was  to  cut  some  heavy 
cardboard  into  strips,  each  strip  being 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  424) 
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Fifty  shots  rapid  fire  at  twenty-five 
yards 

THIS  HANDY  LITTLE  RIFLE  LENDS  ITSELF  TO 
SHOOTING  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TYPE 


TO  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
enjoyment  out  of  any  arm,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  in  different 
ways  or  else  in  time  one  type  of  shoot- 
ing will  be  likely  to  become  monoto- 
nous for  anyone  excepting  the  died-in- 
the-wool  gun  crank.  A .22  calibre  rifle 
lends  itself  better  to  a diversified  type 
of  shooting  than  any  other  type  of 
rifled  firearm.  This  is  so  because  it 
can  be  used  almost  anywhere,  the  am- 
munition is  cheap  and  it  can  be  used 
quite  frequently  without  the  expense 
becoming  a serious  consideration. 

We  have  four  principle  uses  for  the 
.22:  Slow  fire  shooting  at  paper  targ- 
ets; rapid  fire  shooting  at  paper  targ- 
ets; target  shooting  at  natural  targets, 
and  for  hunting.  The  last  three  meth- 
ods of  using  a .22  are  by  far  the  most 
sport.  While  a large  amount  of  game 
shooting  with  a .22  will  not  be  pos- 
sible, to  a certain  proportion  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  yet  they 
will  have  very  little  trouble  to  secure 
all  of  the  practice  they  desire  at  paper 
targets  or  at  natural  objects. 

Rapid  fire  shooting  at  paper  or  natu- 
ral targets  is  one  of  the  very  best 
possible  practices  for  hunting,  and  it 
is  by  any  odds  the  most  enjoyable 
form  of  small  bore  rifle  target  shoot- 
ing. Many  people  think  of  rapid  fire 
work  as  being  a waste  of  ammunition 
because  this  form  of  shooting  is  regu- 
lated so  that  the  rate  of  firing  is  too 
fast  and  the  marks  are  so  large  that 
no  particular  skill  is  required  to  ob- 
tain high  scores. 

By  shooting  rapid  fire  at  the  slow 
fire  targets,  placing  a time  limit  upon 
each  ten  shots,  we  add  a great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  game.  The/  time 
limit  should  be  made  short  enough  so 
that  it  will  require  good  fast  work  on 
the  part  of  the  shooter  to  enable  him 
to  manipulate  the  arm  and  fire  ten 
shots  with  aim.  When  a high  score 
is  obtained  under  these  circumstances, 
the  shooter  feels  that  he  has  accom- 
plished much  more  than  if  they  were 
made  in  an  unlimited  amount  of  time. 
In  addition  to  this,  a mastery  of  the 


By  C.  S.  LANDIS 

arm  is  acquired  that  will  never  be  ob- 
tained in  slow  fire  work. 

In  rapid  fire  shooting,  especially 
with  a single  shot  rifle,  the  shooter 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  shooting  usually  becomes  excited 
and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  fum- 
bling with  the  cartridges  and  loading 
the  arm,  and  as  a result  he  has  very 
little  time  left  for  aiming,  and  conse- 
quently he  takes  snap  shots  at  the 
target.  The  resulting  score  is  usually 
quite  disappointing. 

The  way  to  make  good  scores  is  to 
have  the  cartridges  counted  out  in  a 
pile  or  stuck  in  a loading  block,  and 
to  manipulate  the  action  like  a flash, 
so  that  all  of  the  time  possible  may 
be  spent  in  aiming  and  pulling  each 
shot.  In  shooting  a single  shot  rifle, 
the  shooter  should  get  into  position 
and  fire  the  first  five  shots  in  about 
one  minute  and  five  seconds,  and  the 
last  five  in  fifty  seconds.  With  a 
repeater  he  should  allow  thirty-fiivte 
seconds  for  securing  the  position  and 
firing  the  first  five  shots,  and  possibly 
for  reloading  the  magazine,  if  that 
is  necessary.  This  allows  twenty  sec- 
onds for  the  remaining  five  shots  and 
an  additional  safety  factor  of  five  sec- 
onds. It  pays  to  have  these  five  sec- 
onds left  to  take  care  of  the  time 
necessary  to  make  up  for  a slipping 
elbow,  a poor  aim,  a defective  cart- 
ridge, a miss-fire,  or  a difference  of 
calling  time.  If  full  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  time  limit,  the  rapid  fire 
scores  will  frequently  be  almost  as 
good  as  slow  fire  scores  at  the  same 
range  and  target.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  rifle  has  a good  even  trig- 
ger pull  and  is  fitted  with  proper 
sig’hts. 

The  accompanying  25-yard  rapid  fire 
score  that  was  made  on  a rather  poorly 
lighted  indoor  range  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  can  be  expected  without  much 
preliminary  practice.  They  were  made 
with  a single  shot  rifle  firing  ten  shots 
in  two  minutes  or  less.  The  best  av- 
erage scores  will  always  be  obtained 
by  having  but  one  target  up  at  a time, 


Fifty  shots  at  fifty  yards 


DIVERSIFIED 
OF  FIREARM 


because  in  this  manner  the  marksman 
is  compelled  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent targets,  which  takes  time,  es- 
pecially if  the  light  is  poor  and  the 
targets  are  close  together. 

Game  Shooting 

GAME  shooting  with  the  .22  is  not 
by  any  means  restricted  to  the 
season  for  so-called  legal  game. 
Most  people  will  have  more  sport  in 
the  summer  or  winter  with  the  .22 
than  in  actual  game  shooting  in  the 
fall.  There  is  always  something  to 
shoot  at,  no  matter  whether  one  is  just 
scouting  around  through  the  woods,  is 
on  a fishing  or  camping  trip,  or  is 
out  for  the  one  purpose  of  obtaining 
a little  rifle  field  shooting.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  woodchucks  or 
ground  hogs  are  plentiful  enough  to 
furnish  splendid  sport.  A .22,  when 
loaded  with  the  hollow  point  cartridges, 
will  surely  do  business  on  ’chucks  at 
reasonable  ranges,  providing,  of  course, 
they  are  struck  in  the  front  half  of 
the  body.  At  fifty  to  seventy-five  yards 
this  is  by  no  means  difficult.  There 
are  always  some  crows  or  hawks  and 
usually  a few  red  squirrels  to  shoot 
at.  In  addition  to  this,  every  stream 
presents  dozens  of  the  most  enticing 
marks  in  the  form  of  stones,  stumps  or 
rocks  along  its  course.  There  are  also 
frogs,  kingfishers,  the  ever-present 
water  snakes  and  the  like  to  take  a shot 
at.  Just  think  of  the  hundreds  of  good 
shots  that  you  have  missed  on  fishing 
and  camping  trips  because  you  did  not 
take  a .22  with  you. 

The  .22  hollow  point  will  surely  an- 
chor small  stuff  right  where  it  is  hit. 
It  will  give  a hole  the  size  of  a quarter 
to  a half  dollar  in  a ’chuck,  and  one 
the  size  of  a nickel  in  a squirrel,  and 
will  usually  take  the  head  right  off 
a snake  or  frog.  Marauding  house 
cats  will  wilt  promptly  and  without  any 
noise  when  properly  hit  with  a hollow 
point. 

Quite  a number  of  shooters  imagine 
that  the  hollow  point  bullets  are  not 
(continued  on  page  410) 
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REFINEMENTS 

IN 

GUN-FITTING 


DEVELOPING  A SHOTGUN  STOCK  TO  SUIT 
THE  RIGHT-HANDED,  LEFT-EYED  SHOOTER 

By  JACK  FANNING 


THE  early  application  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gun  powder  to  weapons 
of  the  chase  took  the  form  of  a 
smooth  bore  musket  loaded  with  a slug 
many  years  before  shot  was  manufac- 
tured and  the  art  of  wing  shooting  de- 
veloped. In  fact,  while  gun  powder 
and  muskets  are  six  hundred  years,  old, 
wing  shooting  has  only  a little  over  a 
hundred  years  behind  it  and  in  the 
passing  from  the  single  slug  weapon 
to  the  load  of  many  pellets  every  text 
and  precept  that  govern  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  single  slug  weapon  was  re- 
ligiously retained. 

To  begin  with:  old  fashioned  mus- 
kets and  rifles  and  many  of  the  older 
types  of  shotguns  had  both  front  and 
rear  sight,  and  the  approved  method  of 
aiming  was  to  close  one  eye,  crook  the 
neck  so  as  to  bring  the  face  down  on 
the  stock,  squint  along  the  barrel  and 
endeavor  to  focus  the  breech,  the  rib 
of  the  gun,  the  front  sight  and  the  par- 
ticular object  it  was  desired  to  hit,  all 
at  one  time  which,  by  the  way,  is  an 
optical  impossibility. 

In  the  rifleman’s  school  of  gunnery, 
it  has  always  been  taught  that  accur- 
acy of  aim  was  attained  only  by  closing 
one  eye.  This  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  shotgun  school  and  retained 
until  within  a comparatively  recent 
period.  Summing  it  up  is  to  say  that 
while  one  eye  is  a reliable  and  accurate 
instrument  of  vision,  two  eyes  are  not; 
consequently  the  first  principle  to  be 
accepted  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
shotgun  was:  close  one  eye  and  squint 
down  the  barrel  with  the  other. 


FO  R many 
years  this 
principle  was 
not  questioned, 
then  there  came 
along  the  modern 
shotgun  coach 
who  studied  the 
sub j ect  from  every 
angle  and  brought 
to  bear  a knowl- 
edge of  optics, 
the  human  nerv- 
ous system  and 
the  special  senses 


actuated  by  muscles  in  sympathy  with 
each  other,  it  is  only  upon  very  rare 
occasions  that  they  are  of  equal 
strength,  and  that  almost  invariably 
one  eye  is  so  much  stronger  than  the 
other  that  it  dominates  all  visual  im- 
pression. This  eye  is  known  as  the 
master  eye. 

Under  the  old  system  of  shooting 
with  one  eye  closed  and  the  gun  aimed 
by  squinting  along  the  barrel,  the  ques- 
tion of  which  eye  was  the  master  never 
entered  into  the  equation  of  the  wing 
shooter,  for  he  confined  himself  to  the 
use  of  one  eye,  although  by  doing  so 
his  power  of  vision  was  limited  just 
one-half.  If  the  master  eye  happened 
to  be  the  right  eye,  in  the  case  of  a man 
who  was  a right  handed  shooter,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  his  becoming  a 
two-eyed  shot;  that  is,  a man  who  shot 
with  both  eyes  open.  If,  however,  it 
happened,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  that 
his  left  eye  was  the  master  eye  and  he 
was  a right-handed  shooter,  two-eyed 
or  binocular  shooting  to  him  became  al- 
most an  impossibility.  He  missed  his 
straight  away  birds  unless  they  were 
very  close  to  him,  he  was  frequently 
particularly  deadly  on  left  crossing 
birds,  but  fell  down  sadly  on  those  that 
were  going  to  the  right. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  first 
thing  the  modern  coach  and  gun  fitter 
ascertains  in  taking  a pupil  in  hand  is 
which  is  his  master  eye.  The  method 
for  settling  this  question  is  set  forth 
in  the  book  “Guncraft”  as  follows: 
“Hold  an  ordinary  finger  ring  about 
two  feet  away  from  the  face  and  with 
both  eyes  open  locate  some  small  object 


The  left 
eye  looks 
down  the 
center  of 
the  rih 


the  right  eye  be  closed  and  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  be  continued  through  the 
ring,  it  will  rest  considerably  to  the 
right  of  the  object  which  was  in  line 
of  vision  with  both  eyes  open  or  the 
left  eye  closed.  If  the  left  eye  is  the 
master  eye;  after  the  object  has  been 
brought  into  view  through  the  finger 
ring  with  both  eyes  open,  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  right  eye  alone  the  object  still 
will  remain  in  view,  but  where  the  left 
eye  is  closed  and  the  line  of  sight 
through  the  ring  is  continued  by  the 
right  eye  alone,  it  will  rest  some  dis-- 
tance  to  the  left  of  the  object  which 
was  in  view  with  both  eyes  open  and 
the  right  eye  closed.” 

IN  the  case  of  a right-handed  shooter 
whose  left  eye  was  the  master,  it 
was  formerly  recommended  that  he 
learn  to  shoot  from  the  left  shoulder. 
This,  however,  as  a rule  does  not  work 
out  very  well  in 


Showing  gunstock  cut  away  to  accommodate  the  left  eyed  shooter 


involved  in  the 

consumation  of  a successful  shot  at  a 
moving  object.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  scientific  gun  coach  discovered  was 
that  although  apparently  both  eyes  are 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance  and 


four  or  five  yards  distant;  do  not  move 
the  ring  from  its  position,  but  close 
the  left  eye,  and  if  the  right  continues 
to  see  the  object  centrally  through  the 
ring  then  the  right  eye  is  the  stronger, 
or  master  eye;  continuing  further,  if 


practice  as  it  calls 
for  a general  re- 
co-ordina  t i o n of 
muscles  that  the 
average  man,  par- 
ticularly those 
who  have  reached 
middle  life,  are 
unable  to  develop. 

The  solution  of 
the  problem  was 
passed  up  to  the 
gun-fitters,  and 
through  their  efforts  various  types  of 
stocks  have  been  developed. 

The  first  among  them  was  one  with 
an  unusually  large  drop.  This  had  a 
tendency  to  swing  the  gun  more  or  less 
(continued  on  page  410) 
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SHOTGUNS  AND  SALMON. 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

THE  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
cross  shooting  of  double  guns 
seems  to  have  died  out  so  that  a sug- 
gestion which  I was  too  busy  to  offer 
at  the  time  may  not  be  of  interest  now. 
However  that  may  be,  and  regardless 
of  the  conclusion  that  may  have  been 
arrived  at,  there  is  one  simple  little 
experiment  that  will  prove  interesting 
to  the  man  who  misses  his  crossing 
birds. 

Lay  the  barrels  of  a double  gun  on 
a table,  or  other  steady  support,  sight 
over  the  rib  to  align  them,  as  in  shoot- 
ing, at  a post  or  stake  at  about  maxi- 
mum shooting  distance  away.  The 
muzzle,  of  course,  pointing  toward  the 
post;  then,  sighting  through,  draw 
back  two  or  three  feet,  so  that  the 
apparent  rings  will  show  the  true  center 
of  the  bore,  and  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther doubt  where  the  barrels  point. 

I have  tested  a number  of  high  grade 
American  and  English  guns  and  have 
yet  to  see  one  that  did  not  completely 
cross  the  effective,  or  killing,  part  of 
its  charges  a long  way  this  side  of 
its  maximum  killing  range.  I have  put 
this  information  to  good  use  on  long 
straight-away  shots  that  were  my  bane 
previously;  I now  hold  clear  to  the 
right  or  left  of  such  birds — right  with 
right  barrel  and  left  with  left. 

I have  the  bad  habit,  rather  com- 
mon, I believe,  in  “snap-shooters,”  of 
too  quick  a use  of  the  second  barrel — 
I was  long  puzzled  by  the  missing  of 
the  right  swings  with  the  right  barrel, 
when  apparently  “on”  the  bird,  and  the 
instantaneous  killing  of  that  bird  with 
the  left,  without  time  or  effort  to  get 
any  lead.  Also  the  left  swings  that 
should  have  been  shot  behind  with  the 
right  barrel,  and  those  sure  misses  of 
the  quick  left  when  they  were  misses! 
Does  not  this  explain  why  there  is  a 
great  many  of  shooters  who  “hate  the 
right  swings”? 

I am  greatly  indebted  to  the  war  of 
barrels  that  started  my  investigation. 

As  I pass  my  Forest  and  Stream  on 
to  an  old  sportsman,  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  that  pleasure,  I cannot 
look  up  something  that  I think  I re- 
cently read  about  fishes  not  seeing 
color,  or  all  flies  looking  the  same  from 
the  fishes’  point  of  view.  Along  this 
line  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for 
the  salmon  I have  killed  with  “some- 
thing different,”  tied  on  the  spot,  when 
the  fish  in  that  particular  pool  had 
grown  weary  of,  or  were  indifferent  to, 
all  of  the  many  varieties,  orthodox  or 
“freak,”  that  my  books  and  boxes  con- 
tained. 

Once  I stood  over  a pot  hole  in  the 
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big  rapid,  just  above  salt  water,  in  the 
River  of  Ponds.  In  that  hole  was  one 
salmon.  In  the  course  of  a half  hour 
I offered  him  eight  flies.  To  seven  of 
these  he  rose,  once  only  and  each  time 
on  the  first  cast  that  swung  over  him. 
One  fly  he  refused  to  notice.  To  the 
eighth  fly  he  rose,  as  before,  just  be- 
low and  behind,  evidently  inspecting  it 
as  he  had  the  others,  then,  like  a tiger, 
he  struck! 

F.  G.  Warner,  Calfiornia. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOG 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

YOUR  issue  of  July,  1920,  contained 
a very  excellent  article  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog,  written  by  Mr. 
Rodney  Random. 

The  Olympic  Gun  Club  has  some  of 
the  best  Chesapeakes  on  the  coast,  which 
are  of  the  third  classification  mentioned 
in  the  article,  with  straight  reddish 
brown  hair  and  yellow  eyes.  We  re- 
cently bred  our  bitch  to  a champion 
Chesapeake  and  she  gave  birth  to  eight 
puppies  with  every  marking  of  the 
Chesapeake  except  they  are  a pure 
black  in  pelt  and  eyes.  We  would  have 
thought  some  accident  had  occurred  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a breeder 
of  Chesapeakes  living  on  Bainbridge 
Island,  near  Seattle,  where  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  a misbreed,  had  the 
same  experience  with  a bitch  of  his, 
who  gave  birth  to  five  puppies  marked 
exactly  as  were  ours,  and  perfectly 
black. 

We  write  to  ask  if  others  have  had 
a similar  experience,  and  if  this  could 
possibly  be  a throw-back  in  the  strain, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Random’s  ar- 
ticle, originated  from  a black  bitch 
named  “Canton,”  and  the  dog,  dingy  red 
in  color,  named  “Sailor.’ 

H.  S.  Frye,  Washington. 


TWO  FORESTER  ITEMS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
rT"1  0 the  bibliography  of  Frank  For- 
A ester  I believe  I can  add  an  item 
of  interest,  and  one  that  seemingly  has 
been  overlooked.  I refer  to  none  other 
than  the  little  volume  entitled,  “Dog 
and  Gun,”  from  the  pen  of  Johnson  J. 
Hooper  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  (1856). 

Embodied  in  this  tiny  work  are  two 
sketches  from  the  polished  pen  of  Frank 


Forester  entitled,  “My  First  Day’s  Part- 
ridge Shooting,”  and  “The  Yorkshire 
Moors.”  The  pedigrees  of  the  sketches 
in  question  are  simple  indeed.  For- 
ester contributed  them  to  the  pages  of 
the  “Southern  Military  Gazette,”  but 
alas,  they  were  pigeon-holed  and  for- 
gotten, owing  to  the  untimely  discon- 
tinuance of  that  publication. 

Samuel  Swan,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Military  Gazette,  very  gra- 
ciously gave  them  to  Mr.  Hooper,  who 
in  turn  very  wisely  and  with  good  taste 
incorporated  them  in  his  own  work, 
where  they  found  a fitting  place.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  chance  discovery 
these  two  spirited  and  charming  sport- 
ing articles  might  never  have  seen  the 
light  of  day. 

Mr.  Hooper,  himself  an  editor  of  no 
mediocre  ability,  has  favored  us  with 
a criticism  we  may  do  well  to  quote. 
He  says:  “Mr.  Herbert’s  descriptions 
have  never  been  excelled ; no  living  lit- 
erary artist  equals  him,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  that  sort  of  limning  which  is 
accomplished  by  a few  dashing  strokes. 
In  ‘My  First  Day’s  Partridge  Shooting,’ 
and  ‘The  Yorkshire  Moors,’  he  is  fully 
himself.” 

This  is  an  apt  criticism  and  one 
certainly  not  witout  a degi-ee  of  merit. 

Wildfowl  Will. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  RAVEN 

T o the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

QUITE  recently  I met  a very  inter- 
esting gentleman  named  Calhoun, 
who  had  travelled  very  extensively  in 
the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  world, 
having  hunted  and  explored  in  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia  and  the 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica. He  is  a keen  observer  and  a good 
talker  and  has  much  to  tell  that  is  well 
worth  listening  to.  We  were  speaking 
of  animals,  more  especially  wild  animals 
and  their  marvelous  sagacity  when  he 
related  the  following  story,  which  I 
think  will  interest  all  nature  students: 
He  and  his  two  companions  were 
hunting  in  northern  Alaska  and  while 
snow  shoeing  came  near  a lake  which 
was  frozen  over,  when  they  observed 
three  wolves  travelling  in  an  opposite 
dii’ection  to  themselves.  They  estimated 
that  if  they  maintained  their  course 
they  would  pass  as  a distance  of  pei1- 
haps  forty  or  fifty  yards.  Our  friends 
wei'e  partially  hidden  from  view  by 
snow  and  scrubby  brushes.  As  the 
wolves  approached  nearer,  coming  in 
single  file,  Calhoun  noticed  a raven  cir- 
cling at  a short  distance  above  them. 

When  the  wolves  were  nearly  oppo- 
site them  and  the  men  were  about  to 
fire,  they  saw  the  center  wolf  suddenly 
swerve  a little,  his  body  stiffen  and  his 
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legs,  seemingly  paralyzed,  slither  from 
beneath  him  and  in  an  instant  he  was 
lying  stark  and  stiff  on  the  ice.  The 
other  two  wolves  kept  right  on  without 
slacking  their  pace  or  turning  their 
heads  to  glance  at  their  companion. 
Needless  to  say  the  hunters  lowered 
their  guns  and  stood  watching  the 
scene  with  keenest  interest. 

The  raven,  evidently  more  interested 
in  the  still  form  lying  on  the  ice  than 
in  his  departing  brothers,  alighted  at 
a little  distance,  after  circling  a few 
times  above  the  prostrate  animal.  He 
hopped  and  pecked  at  the  wolf  and  the 
next  peck  would  probably  have  been  at 
the  wolf’s  eye,  but  with  a swift  move- 
ment of  the  head  the  cruel  jaws  of  the 
waiting  wolf  snapped  upon  the  hapless 
raven  and  he  was  killed. 

This  story  gives  rise  in  my  mind  to 
many  questions.  Were  the  three  wolves 
in  collusion  over  this  little  ruse  and  if 
so  how  did  they  communicate  their  plan 
to  each  other?  Again,  why  was  the 
raven  following  the  wolves?  He  could 
never  hope  that  the  wolves  would  be- 
come his  prey,  but  did  he  expect  good 
picking  from  the  leavings  of  the  prey 
which  the  wolves  were  no  doubt  in  search 
of?  Should  we  ascribe  the  conduct  of 
the  wolves  and  the  raven  to  clear  logi- 
cal reasoning  on  their  part,  or  were  they 
actuated  by  blind  instinct? 

E.  Haslam,  B.  C. 


required  to  keep  his  hands  from  the 
hot  surface. 

It  is  true  that  a dog  has  at  times 
an  almost  uncanny  insight  of  danger, 
and  through  this  tendency  many  peo- 
ple owe  their  lives  Whether  that  is 
caused  through  thought,  as  we  know 
it,  or  is  purely  instinctive,  I would  like 
to  have  another  reader’s  opinion. 

L.  S.  Beers,  Michigan. 


TARPON  FISHING  AND  WATER- 
SPOUTS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

HAVE  just  returned  home  from  my 
annual  fishing  trip  to  Florida. 
Had  a glorious  time.  Each  year  the 
sport  seems  to  be  the  best  ever,  and 
this  year  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Caught  forty-one  tarpon  ranging  in 
weight  from  40  pounds  to  163  pounds, 
and  a long  list  of  other  varieties  of 
fish  also. 


CANINE  INTELLIGENCE 

To  the  Editor  or  Forest  and  Stream: 

I WOULD  like  to  ask  the  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  their  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  intelligence  a dog  may 
possess. 

That  question,  if  asked  of  almost 
anyone  casually  would  be  answered  with 
qualifications,  i .e.  that  they  do  have 
the  power  to  think  but  that  it  is  not 
thought  that  prompts  the  dog  to  obey 
a command,  regardless  of  how  long  it 
has  taken  to  teach  him  the  meaning 
of  that  command,  but  rather  that  it  is 
instinct  keenly  developed. 

We  know  that  in  order  to  have  mem- 
ory in  the  human  mind  there  must  be 
a healthy  brain  to  register  it,  yet  the 
dog  will  remember  a blow  received  for 
a misconduct  until  his  last  breath. 

Again  we  hear,  or  have  perhaps  ob- 
served ourselves,  of  some  feat  a dog 
has  accomplished,  such  as  walking  a 
slack  wire,  and  various  other  tricks, 
all  products  of  a patient  human  tutor, 
yet  there  are  bounds  that  hold  the  dog 
to  a very  limited  amount  of  learning 
capacity. 

Now  then,  does  he  think  in  a crude 
sort  of  way,  or  is  it  but  instinct  that 
is  apparent  to  his  nerve  centers  so 
keenly  that  it  serves  him  better  than 
were  he  possessed  with  the  power  to 
think  as  we  do? 

The  puppy,  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  fire,  never  forgets  its  burn, 
the  infant  also  remembers  the  sting  of 
a hot  stove  until  reason  becomes  ap- 
parent as  he  grows  older,  yet  the  in- 
stinctive fear  of  fire  will  be  as  strong 
at  that  age  as  when  first  he  burned  him- 
self, and  no  amount  of  reasoning  is 


Mr.  Stray  and  his  163  lb.  tarpon 

I stopped  at  Tarpon  Inn,  Useppa 
Island,  until  the  Inn  closed  for  the 
season  on  May  31st.  My  traps  were 
then  removed  to  Boca  Grande  City  (the 
inhabitants  number  about  150  souls,  in- 
cluding both  whites  and  negroes)  and 
I chartered  a 30-foot  motor  cruiser 
that  contained  two  bunks  and  was 
equipped  with  a toilet,  galley  with  two- 
burner  stove  and  small  ice  box;  the  ac- 
commodations were  just  sufficient  for 
my  guide  and  myself.  Breakfast,  eaten 
in  the  boat,  consisted  usually  of  grape 
fruit,  fresh  eggs  from  the  hens,  grid- 
dle cakes,  bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
Supper,  also  eaten  on  the  boat,  of  grape 
fruit,  beans  or  steamed  clams  or  clam 
fritters  or  shrimp  salad,  or  a bit  of 
ham  or  bacon;  jam,  bread,  butter  and 
iced  tea.  Dinner,  the  mid-day  meal, 
was  eaten  on  the  beach  after  being 
cooked  over  a hard  wood  campfire ; 
this  was  the  substantial  meal  of  the 
day  and  consisted  usually  of  grape 
fruit,  boiled  pompano  or  mackerel  or 
sheepshead  or  sea  trout  or  small  red 
fish  or  mango  snappers  or  young 
chicken,  or  even  grouper,  with  sweet 


or  white  potatoes  baked  in  the  ashes, 
scallions  or  fried  onions,  ripe  toma- 
toes and  coffee  from  a thermos  bottle. 
We  kept  a box  of  ripe,  delicious  grape 
fruit  on  the  boat  and  not  only  ate 
of  these  at  every  meal,  but  also  when 
thirsty  we  would  suck  a grape  fruit  as 
the  natives  do;  this  sweet  and  juicy 
fruit  was  always  eaten  without  sugar. 

Until  Friday,  June  10th,  nothing  of 
unusual  moment  occurred,  but  on  that 
day  a black  squall  passed  over  the 
southern  part  of  Charlotte  harbor  and 
five  water-spouts  formed,  one  after 
the  other,  over  a shoal  near  Mundongo 
Island.  Because  the  shoal  limited  the 
volume  of  water  that  could  be  sucked 
up,  each  spout  broke  in  about  five  min- 
utes. Our  boat  could  do  about  four- 
teen miles  on  a pinch,  and  we  trav- 
eled at  utmost  speed,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  spouts,  the  third  of  which 
was  so  close  that  the  violent  agitation 
at  the  base  was  seen  plainly  and  the 
suction  caused  by  the  whirling  cyclone 
cloud  could  be  distinctly  felt;  it  seemed 
about  200  yards  distant. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  the  cloud  and 
the  rush  of  water  combined  to  cause- 
such  a roar  that  words  shouted  could 
not  be  heard.  The  fifth  spout  was  the 
largest,  because  the  whirlwind  cloud 
was  then  passing  over  a channel  where 
the  water  was  quite  deep  and  the 
water  column  seemed  to  be  about  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  whirling  air, 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  water, 
caused  by  the  suction  at  the  base  of 
the  spout  made  an  awful  noise,  really 
terrifying,  and  when  the  column 
reached  the  shoal  at  the  edge  of  the 
channel  the  upper  part  traveled  right 
along,  while  the  progress  of  the  base 
was  retarded  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  water.  The  spout  became  more 
and  more  attenuated,  drawn  out,  about 
half  way  up,  and  finally  broke.  A feel- 
ing of  great  relief  was  experienced 
when  it  was  noted  that  no  more  water 
spouts  would  develop. 

In  some  sections  the  mosquitoes  were 
quite  numerous  and  bothersome,  but 
a stout  mosquito  bar,  made  of  cheese 
cloth  instead  of  the  mosquito  netting 
generally  used,  afforded  such  complete 
protection  at  night  that  sleep  was 
never  disturbed  by  mosquitoes. 

Fresh  meat  (lamb,  pork  or  beef) 
was  unknown  and  was  not  missed.  A 
hawk’s  bill  turtle  was  taken  with  a 
turtle  peg  and  the  meat  was  run 
through  a food  chopper  and  mixed 
with  suet,  bread  crumbs,  onions,  poul- 
try seasoning,  pepper,  salt  and  two 
well  beaten  eggs  stirred  in  for  a binder, 
then  formed  into  a loaf  and  cooked 
in  a reflecting  baker.  When  done  it 
was  served  in  slices  with  a rich  brown 
gravy  made  in  the  pan  the  turtle  loaf 
was  baked  in,  and  was  very  good  food 
indeed. 

The  ice  came  by  rail  from  Arcadia, 
fifty-two  miles  away,  and  the  bakers’ 
bread  came  by  rail  from  Lakeland,  115 
miles  distant.  If  the  purveyors  of 
either  were  negligent,  met  with  unex- 
pected delay  and  failed  to  meet  the 
train,  we  went  without  ice  or  bread, 
or  perhaps  both,  as  the  case  might  be; 
existence  was  as  simple  as  that. 
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Boca  Grande  is  within  thirty  minutes 
by  motor  launch  of  the  best  tarpon 
fishing  ground  in  this  country.  After 
the  early  fishing  the  next  choice  period 
for  taking  tarpon  is  from  the  11th  to 
the  27th  of  July.  As  there  are  but 
two  houses  at  Boca  Grande  where 
strangers  can  find  shelter  at  that  time 
of  the  year  (Palmetto  Inn  and  Mrs. 
John  Jacks),  it  behooves  those  who  in- 
tend to  fish  for  tarpon  in  Boca  Grande 
Pass  during  the  summer  to  be  very  cer- 
tain that  proper  arrangements  for  food 
and  rooms  have  been  made  before 
starting  for  this  little  village,  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  Florida  wilderness. 

Joseph  W.  Stray,  New  York. 


BIRDS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

NUMEROUS  complaints  have  been 
heard  within  the  last  few  weeks 
about  the  destruction  of  ripening  fruit 
by  the  birds;  complaints,  in  fact,  so  ve- 
hement yet  so  sincere  withal,  that  they 
must  be  given  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  for  the  bird  lover 
politely  to  depreciate  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  pass  blithely  on  to  a rhap- 


sody as  to  the  beauty  of  these  feathered 
friends;  the  world,  sad  to  say,  is  in- 
clined to  be  practical,  and  to  talk  of 
“esthetic  value”  to  a man  whose  cherry 
trees  or  berry  bushes  have  been  stripped 
of  fruit,  has  the  soothing  effect  upon 
him  that  a red  rag  is  said  to  have  on  a 
misanthropic  bull.  The  very  adjective 
is  infuriating.  “Esthetic  value,  the 
devil!”  the  long-suffering  farmer  would 
be  apt  to  explode:  “What’s  that  got  to 
do  with  my  cherries  and  raspberries? 
What  practical  good  do  I ever  get  from 
the  birds?”  And  who  shall  say  that  his 
questions  would  not  be  justified? 

The  fact  that  birds  do  injure  the  fruit 
can  certainly  not  be  refuted.  Not  all  of 
them  do,  to  be  sure;  but  a very  respect- 
able number  of  them — including  pro- 
tected species  such  as  the  robin  and  cat- 
bird— are  born  with  a taste  for  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  the  forbidden  fruit 
as  well  as  the  unforbidden,  and  will 
occasionally  gratify  their  tastes,  very 
much  in  the  manner  as  do  their  human 
critics.  When  spring  comes  around, 
therefore,  with  its  big  red  cherries,  and 
offers  a change  of  diet  that  must  be 
welcome  to  palates  so  long  accustomed 
to  flies  and  caterpillars,  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  wholly  unnatural  that  even 


the  most  conscientious  bird  will  yield 
to  temptation  and  tackle  those  cherries 
with  the  same  abandon  and  indifference 
to  fate  that  characterized  certain  other 
fruit  lovers  in  their  reported  expedition 
to  the  apple  tree.  Now  in  an  ordinary 
year,  when  fruit  is  plentiful,  nobody 
pays  much  attention  to  these  depreda- 
tions; there  is  enough  for  birds  and  men 
alike.  It  happens  this  year,  however, 
that  on  account  of  the  disastrous  frosts 
in  April  and  May,  there  is  very  little 
fruit  throughout  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  damage  done  to  this  little 
by  the  birds  becomes  in  our  eyes  pro- 
portionately great.  What  at  other 
times  would  seem  petty  larceny  at  pres- 
ent assumes  the  aspect  of  a million  dol- 
lar robbery.  The  indignant  fruit  grow- 
er will  do  well,  then,  to  remember  that 
the  birds  are  entitled  by  reason  of  their 
very  nature  and  by  reason,  too,  of 
rather  unusual  circumstances  now  ex- 
isting, to  a measure  of  indulgence  for 
their  crimes. 

Nor  should  he  allow  himself  to  for- 
get the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  dam- 
age done  to  his  fruit  by  the  birds  is 
utterly  negligible  compared  to  the  dam- 
age that  would  result,  if  there  were  no 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  410) 


OPEN  SEASONS  FOR  GAME  IN  1921 

A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LAWS  REGULATING  THE  TAKING  OF  GAME 
TABULATED  IN  HANDY  FORM  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  SPORTSMEN 


[Compiled  by  George  A.  Lawyer,  Chief  V.  S.  Game  Warden,  and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw,  AetUtani,  Interstate  Comment  in  Game] 

THE  OPEN  SEASONS  HERE  SHOWN  ARE  INCLUSIVE  OF  BOTH  DATES.  When  the  season  Is  closed  for  a fixed  period  the  date  terminating  the  closed  season  Is  given. 

The  seasons  in  certain  counties  of  North  Carolina  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Audubon  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  O.  Local  exceptions  In  Idaho,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  will  be  published  In 

"Game  Laws  for  1921.” 

The  term  "rabbit”  includes  hare;  “quail,”  the  bird  known  as  "partridge”  in  the  South;  “grouse”  includes  Canada  grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  ruffed  grouse  (known  as  “partridge”  in  the  North  and  “pheasant” 
in  the  South),  and  all  other  members  of  the  family  except  prairie  chickens,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens;  “introduced  pheasant”  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World  pheasants. 

PERSONS  ARE  ADVISED  to  secure  from  State  game  commissioners  full  text  of  game  laws  in  States  where  hunting  is  contemplated,  as  provisions  of  minor  importance  are  omitted  from  this  poster. 

"Game  Laws  for  1921,”  and  a directory  of  game  protection  officials  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 


. * Laws  of  1921  not  received.  t Local  exceptions.  J Certain  species.  <?  Males  only. 

**  Under  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  the  season  is  closed  on  band-tailed  pigeon,  swan,  wood  duck,  eider  duck,  auk,  auklet,  bittern,  crane,  fulmar,  gannet,  grebe, 
guillemot,  gull,  beron,  jaeger,  loon,  murre,  petrel,  puffin,  ahearwatert  tern,  and  all  ehorebirds  (except  woodcock,  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  black-bellied  and  golden  plovers,  and  yellowlegs) 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Owing  to  damage  to  rice  crops  in  the  South  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  that  bobolinks,  commonly  known  as  reedbirds  or  rice  biros,  may  be 
killed  by  shooting,  between  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  and  sunset  of  any  day  from  September  1 to  October  30,  inclusive,  in  New  Jersey  (protected  at  all  times  by  State  law  of  1921),  Pennsylvania, 
‘Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  .Columbia,  and  from  August  16  to  November  15,  inclusive,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  reedbirds  so  killed  shall 
not  be  sold,  shipped  for  sale,  or  wantonly  wasted  or  destroyed,  but  may  be  used  for  food  by  the  persons  killing  them  or  transported  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  for  use  as  food. 

« ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  AND  EXCEPTIONS 


^laaka. — Caribou-  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  sheep  on  Kgnai  Peninsula  east  of  I 
Long.  150°,  1923  Killing  of  females  and  young-  of  jRountain  sheep  and 
deer,  and  mountain  goat  kids  and  caribou  fawns  south  of  Arctic  Circle,  pro- 
hibited Gogl  east  of  Cook  Inlet  ana  Sustfna  River  (except  Kenai 
Peninsula  east  of  Long.  150°,  Mar.  1,  1923)  and  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
east  of  Lons.  141°,  Aug.  20-Oct.  31.  Large  brown  hear  south  Lat.  62°, 
Oct.  1-July  1,.  north,  unprotected.  Deer  on  Duke,  Gravina,  Kodiak, 
Kruzof,  Long.  San  Juan,  Suemez,  Zarembo  Hawkins,  Hinchinbrook , and 
Montague  Islands,  1923. 

Arizona. — Bobwhite  quail,  no  open  season.  Mourning  dove,  Sept.  1-Dec.  15; 
white-wings,  July  15-Dec.  31 

Arkansas — Gobbler,  additional  open  season  Mar.  1-May  T 

California. — Deer  (male,  except  spike  buck/,  in  Districts'?,  2J,  and  3,  Aug. 
l-'Sept.  14;  in  District  4,  Sept.  16-Oct.  15;  in  Districts  1,  1J,  4$,  23,  24, 
25,  and  20,  Sept.  1-Oct.  15.  Mountain  and  valley  quail,  in  District  1$, 
Oct  15-Dec.  15.  Bobwhite  quail,  in  State,  no  open  season.  Sage  hen,  in 
District  4,  no  open  season.  For  counties  in  each  game  district  see  "Game 
Laws,  1921.  ” 

Connecticut.— Deer  owner  of  agricultural  lands,  member  of  family,  or  em- 
ployee, may  kill  with  shotgun  on  own  lands  deer  destroying  fruit  trees 
or  growing  crops,  but  such  kilting  must  be  reported  to  commissioners 
within  12noure  Coot  ( mud  hen),  gallinule,  Oct.  1-Dec.  31. 

Delaware. — Dove,  Newcastle  County,  no  open  season. 

District  of  Columbia.— Hunting  permitted  only  on  marshes  of  Eastern 
Branch,  north  of  Anaco6tia  bridge,  and  on  Virginia  shore  of  Potomac. 

Florida. — Squirrel,  in  Escambia  County,  Oct.  15-Mar.  1;  in  Holmee  and 
Walton  Counties,  Oct,  20-Mar.  1.  English  pheasant,  in  Escambia  County, 
nft  open  season  Hunting  prohibited  on  Pine  Island. 

Georgia. — Fox  squirrel,  unprotected. 

Idaho. — Deer,  mountain  goat,  in  Adams,  Boise,  Bonneville,  Butte,  Camas, 
Clark,  Elmore,  Gooding,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Power,  and  Teton 
Coontiea,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30;  deer,  in  Benewah,  Blaine,  Bopner,  Boundary, 
Clearwater.  Custer.  Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Lemhi,  Lewis,  Nez  Perce, 
Shoshone,  and  Valley  Countiee,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15;  in  Bear  Lake,  Frdnklin, 
and  Oneida  Counties,  Oct.  15-Nov.  1;  elk,  in  Bingham,  Bonneville, 
(Sark  Fremont,  and  Teton  Countiee,  Nov  15-Nov.  30;  elk,  mountain 
goat,  in  Clearwater  and  Idaho  Counties,  Oct.  1-Nov  15;  deer,  elk.  moun- 
tain goat,  no  open  season,  except  as  above.  (See  “Game  Laws,  1921,  ” for 
local  laws  on  upland  game  biros.) 

Indiana. — Coot,  gallinule,  Sept.  l&^Dec.  20. 

Kansas. —Fox  eqedrrd,  Sept.  1-Dec.  31;  other  squirrels,  no  open  season. 

Louisiana. — Deer,  in  Beauregard,  Allen,  Rapides,  La  Salle,  Winn,  Jackson, 
Lincoln.  Union,  and  in  all  parishes  north  and  west  thereof,  Sept.  16-Dec. 
:|I;  in  res*  of  state,  Oct.  1-Jan.  15  (Deer  season  fixed  by  commission.) 
Turkey  Gobbler  Nov  15-Apr.L. 

Maine. — Dttr,  in  Hancock  and  Washington  Counties,  Oct.  15-Dec.  14  (deer 
busting  limited  to  residents,  Dec.  1-14)-  in  Androscoggin,  Curabertand, 
Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln,  mupdakoe.  Waldo,  and  York  Countiee,  Nov. 
i-ilw.  SO*  in  rest  of  8 tat©.  Oct,  1-Nov  30  (See  also  “Game  Lairs, 
IMI") 

Mafisecbu****.— Sere  or  wUtt  nMrit,  in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties, 
H-Feh.  I&  European  ban,  in  Berkshire  County,  unprotected. 
Quail,  in  Bakes,  Bampdea,  Middlesex,  and  Nantucket,  July  i, 

£922.  Phem soot.  Division  M Fishemes  and  Game  fixes  open  season. 


Michigan. — Director  of  Conservation  may  shorten  or  close  season  or  other- 
wise restrict  the  taking  of  any  species  of  game.  Snnwshoe  or  sack  rabbit, 
Oct.  1-Mar.  l.'| 

Minnesota. — Ruffed  grouse,  Oct.  15,  1922;  whiU-brcastediOT  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
Sept.  16-Oct.  1.  Plover,  no  open  season. 

Montana. — Deer,  in  Carter,  Custer,  Dawson,  Gallatin,  Garfield,  McCone, 
Phillips,  Powder  River,  ‘Richland,  Roosevelt,  Rosebud,  Stillwater, 
Teton,  Valley,  Yellowstone,  and  part  of  Fergus  County,  Oct.  1,  1924. 
Eli,  in  Flathead,  Glacier,  Madison,  Park,  Pondera,  Sweet  Grass,  Teton, 
and  pasta  of  Gallatin,  Lewis  and  Clark  (except  north  of  North  Fork, 
Dearborn  River,  Nov.  6-15),  Missoula,  ana  Powell  Counties,  Oct.  15- 
Nov.  15:  in  rest  of  State,  no  open  season.  Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  in 
Flatheaa,  Lincoln,  Missoula,  and  Sanders  Counties,  Oct.  1-Oct.  15;  in 
rest  of  State,  no  open  season. 

Nevada. — Deer,  antelope,  valley  quail,  and  pheasant,  seasons  fixed  by  county 
commissioners,  who  may  also  close  or  shorten  dove  season. 

New  Hampshire. — Deer,  in  Coos  County,  Oct.  15-Nov.  30;  in  Carroll  County, 
Nov.  16-Dec.  15;  in  Grafton  County,  Nov.  1-Dec.  15;  in  rest  of  State, 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31. 

New  York. — Commission  may  shorten  open  season  on  game.  % Deer  (male), 
in  Adirondacks,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15;  in  Columbia,  Delaware,  Greene,  Orange, 
Rensselaer,  Sullivan,  and  Ulster  Counties,  Nov.  1-Nov.  15;  on  own  laid 
in  Dutchess  County,  Nov.  1-Nov.  15  Shotgun  only  may  be  used  in 
Dutchess  and  Rensselaer  Counties. 

Long  Island. — Varying  hare,  Oct.  1-Mar.  1;  cottontail  rabbit,  Nov  1- 
Dec.  31. 

North  Carolina. — For  local  laws,  apply  to  Secretary,  Audubon  Society, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Migratory  birds,  county  season  date  controls  when  it 
opens  the  season  later  or  closes  it  earlier  than  the  Federal  Regulations. 

North  Dakota. — White-breastsd  and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Sept.  16-Oct.  16; 
ruffed  grmise,  in  Bottineau,  Cavalier,  Pembina,  and  Roulette  Counties 
only,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Coot,  gallinule.  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Oklahoma. — Bear  in  Blaine,  Caddo,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Major  Countiee, 
ao  open  season;  cast  of  State,  unprotected. 

Oregon. — Hast  of  Cascades:  Deer  (male),  in  Union  and  Wallowa  Counties, 
Sept.  10-Nov.  10.  Quail  (except  bobwhite),  in  Klamath  County,  Oct. 
1-Oct.  10.  Prairie  chicken,  in  Gherman,  Union,  and  Wasco  Counties, 
Oct.  1-Oct  16.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Baker,. Grant,  Malheur,  Umatilla. 
Union,  and  Wallowa  Counties,  Oct.  2-Oct.  9,  and  in  Hood  River  and 
Wasco  Counties,  Nov.  1-Nov.  10.  Sage  hen,  Au"  l-Aug.,31.  Grouse,  in 
Union  and  Wallowa  Countiee,  SepL  1-Nov.  10. 

West  of  Cascades:  Bobwhite  quail,  Oct.  15-Oct.  31;  other  quail,  in  Cooe, 
Curry,  Jackson,  and  Josephine  Countiee  only,  Oet.  1-Oct.  31.  Soois,  or 
blue  «rou«,  ha  Douglas,  Jackson,  and  Josephine  Comities,  Sept.  1-Sept. 
30.  Cbmsee  pheasant  in, -Coos,  Curry,  aad  Josephine  Counties,  no  opt* 
season;  balance  of  district,  Oct.  15-Oct.  31. 

Pennsylvania. — Coot,  gallinuU,  Sept.  10-Nov.  30. 

Tennessee. — Deer,  in  Bledsoe,  Cumberland,  Grundy,  Marion,  Seqnatcbi®, 
and  Yen  Baren  Counties,  Nov.  1-Dec.  10;  in  Cheatham  and  Diel.aon 
Counties,  no  open  season-  ia  rest  of  State,  maprotocted.  Gabbler,  ale© 
Apr.  1-25.  (See  “Gome  Laws,  1921,”  lor  local  seasons.) 

Utah. — Derr,  nonresident  not  permitted  t©  hunt  deer.  WatsrfswLw  Kane, 
Saa  Juan,  and  Washington  Comrtiea,  Oct.  1-Jan.  16;  duck,  in  Pish  Lake 

I Game  Preserve,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30. 


Virginia.— Deer,  in  Chesterfield,  Mecklenburg,  Prince  George,  and  Surry 
Counties,  Oct.  1-Jan.  1.  Elk,  protected  in  national  forest  areas.  Quail, 
grouse,  unld  turkey,  west  of  Blue  Ridge,  Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  Goose,  brant, 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31;  waterfowl,  on  Back  Bay,  Princess  Anne  County,  Nov. 
1-Jan.  31.  (For  other  local  exceptions,  ee©  "Game  Laws,  1921.  ”) 

Waahington. — We8t  of  Cascades;  does  in  Clallam,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  and 
Whatcom  Counties,  no  open  eeasoD. 

WestJVirginia. — Coot, '^gallinule,  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Wisconsin. — Deer  (male),  in  Pierce,  Barron,  Eau  Claire,  Clark,  Wood,  Lincoln,* 
Langlade,  Shawano,  Oconto,  and  all  counties  north  thereof  (except 
Marathon),  Nov.  21-Nov.  30;  in  Marathon  and  reet  of  State,  no  open 
season.  Squirrel,  in  Dodge,  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Racine, 
Washington,  and  Waukesha,  no  open  season.  Duck,  coot,  gallinule, 
Sept.  16-Dec.  10;  goose  and  brant,  Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 

Wyoming. — Elk,  in  Lincoln,  Park,  and  Fremont  (except  between  Roaring 
Fork  Creek  and  Big  Sandy  River  on  west  slope  of  Wind  River  Mountains 
in  Bridger  National  Forest,  and  north  of  Big  Wind  River  and  south  of 
Sweetwater  River,  no  open  season),  Sept.  15-Nov.  15;  in  rest  of  State,  no 
open  season.  Sheep  (mature  male  with  noma  not  lees  than  one-half  curl), 
in  Lincoln,  Park,  and  Fremont  Counties  only,  Sept.  15-Nov.  15.  Bull 
moose  and  6uci  antelope  may  be  hunted  under  special  permit,  Sept.  15- 
Oct.  31,  in  areas  designated  by  commission. 


Alberta. — All  big  game  must  have  horns  at  least  4 inches  long. 

British  Columbia. — Open  seasons  on  big  game  and  upland  game  fixed 
annually  by  Order-in-Counci! , which  may  be  obtained  from  Secretary, 
Game  Conservation  Board,  Vancouver,-  B.  C.  Waterfowl,  rail,  Wilson 
snips,  black-breasted  and  golden  plovers,  yellowlegs,  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Districts,  Sept.  3-Dec.  18,  and  in  Western  District,  north  of 
51st  parallel,  Sept.  10-Dec.  25;  goose,  brant.  Western  District,  south  51st 
parallel,  Nov.  12-Feb.27  Other  migratory  game  birds,  south  of  51st  parallel, 
Oct.  15-Jan.  30.  Northern  District  includes  Atiin  Electoral  District,  and 
north  of  main  line  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  east  summit 
Cascades.  Easts m District,  east  summit  Cascades  and  south  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway.  Western  District,  west  summit  Cascades  and  south  Atiin 
Electoral  District. 

New  Brunswick. — Dtcr,  on  Grand  Maaan,  Campobello,  and  Deer  IslaadB,  no 
opeo  season.  Partridge,  season  may  be  opened  by  order  ia  council 

Northwest  Territories.— Additional  season  on  caribou  and  shssp,  Aug.  1- 
Oct.  1.  Female  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  or  mountain  goat  with  young 
at  foot,  and  thsir  young  at  foot,  ao  opea  season.  Governor  Gennal  in 
Council  may,  by  regulation,  alter  etoaoca. 

Nora  Scott*.— Big  game,  on  Oepe  Breton  Islaad,  no  open  eeaaoa.  Caribou 

a i ale),  in  Inverness  and  Victoria  Counties  only  Rabbit,  mn  Capa  Breton 
land,  Deo.  1-Peb.  28. 

Ontario. — Moose,  reindeer,  caribtu  (males),  deer,  north  of  French  and 
Matte wa  Rivera,  Oct.  25- Ncrv.  80;  sooth,  Nerv.  6-ffov.  20.  Bares,  alse 
Dec.  23-Jaa.  9. 

Qaefceo.— Full  moose,  ia  Pontiac  aad  Tamiscoaiag,  Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 

nnelrntmia  n ti  ■ .—Deer,  moose  (Beaks  smly),  emribou,  noth  at  Township  84. 
Nov.  15-Dee.  14;  eauth  ef  Tewnsttj  3ft,  no  egpen  season. 


Newfemtdlsmd.— Cadent,  aim  A»g.  1-Sept.  39.  Goose*,  uapreteeted. 
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Alabama Nov.  1-Jan.  Id 

Alaska®..., Sopt.  1-Nov.  15 d 

Arizona ....... 1 Oct.  1-Nov.  1 d . . 

Arkansas 1 Nov.  10-Jan.l5dt 

California I Aug.  1-Sept  14  d® 

Oct.  12-Oct.  15  d- 

C) 


Colorado 

Conoecticut* 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolumbia® 
Florida®  t 


Georgia*... 
Idaho  t a... 

Uliaou 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana .. 

Maine® 

Maryland.. 


Maseachuseits. . 

Michigan  « 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada® 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York® 

Long  Island.. 
North  Carolina  ® . 
North  Dakota. ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


ure*OE\  West . . 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  bland  . 


South  Carolina  . . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  t° 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  t 

West  Virginia  . ... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Nov.  20-Mar.  1. . 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  season  ® 
JuAe  23,  1926.... 
No  open  seesoo. . 
No  open  season.. 

Mar.  24, 1926 

Not.  15, 1925.... 
Sept.  15-Dec.  SI « 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30®. 
Jarre  1, 1922 


No  open  season... 
No  open  season... 
Nov.  10-Nov.  2Qd 


No  open  season 
No  open  Beano d.  . . 


Dec.  5-Dec.  10. . . 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30  d 
Nov.  10-Nov.  20. 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1 d . 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31  d . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  Id®. 
No  open  season. . . 

Oct.  l^ov.30*. 
Dec.  16-Dec.  20  d 


Nov.20-Ncrv.30d  . 

Oct.15-Nov.15d  • 

No  open  season. 

Local  laws 

Nov.  2 1-Nov.  30  d 
No  open  season.. 

Feb.  24. 1922 

8ept.  1-Oct.  31  d <*■  No  open  season.. 
Aug.  20-Oct.  20d  No  open  season. 
Dec.  1-Dec.  15  d . 

No  open  season... 


Aug.  20-Dec.  31  d 


No  open  season. 


No  open  season .. . 


No  open  season. .. 


No  open  season. 


UPLAND  GAME 


Sept.  15-Feb.  1.. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  15 — 


Oct.  8-Dec.  14t... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31... 
Apr.  1-Jan- 10... 


Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
July  1-Feb.  28.. 
Oct.  1-Mar.  31 ... 
Nov.  10-Jan.  1... 

Oct.  20-Jan.31®. 
Oct.  16-Dec.  31* 
Oct.  15-Mar.  It- 


Oct.  1-Mar. 1 — 
Oct  1-Har.  1 J® 


Nov.  16-Jan.  1... 


Sopt.  1-Jan.  Id.. 
Nov,  1-Nov.  30  d - 
Nov.  1-Dec.  10®  . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31  d - 
Oct.  15-Oct.  25  d° 
Nov.  7-Nov.  19  d - 
Oct  1-Feb.  1®... 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15  d . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  1®  ... 
No  open  season. .. 
Nov.  2 1 -Nov.  3#d®. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  15  d 


Alberta Nov.  1-Dec.  14 d 

British  Columbia  * ® (®) 

Manitoba Dec.  1-Dec.  10  d 

New  Brunswick  ; Sept  15-Nov.  30 

Northwest  Territories  ® 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon 


Sept.  1-Apr.  Id' 
Oct.  16-Oct.  31  d « 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20  « 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.l5-Dec.l4d‘ 
Aug.  1-Mar.  Id.. 


No  open  season... 


Oct.  1,  1925.. 
Oct.  1, 1925.. 


Oct.  1-Mar.  15... 


Oct.  1-Dec.  31... 
Oct.  15-Jan.  16 1- 


Nov.  1-Dec.  14  d - 

Dec.  l-i)ec.  10  d . 

Sept  15-Nov.  30  d 
Sept.  1-Apr.  Id*. 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15  d°  Dec.  1-Jan.  31 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20  d®  Oct.  15-Nov.  15®. 

Nov.  1-Feb.  1 


May  15-Jan.  15. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  31 1- 


Qt Pail 


Pjuxkrz  Chicks-  i 


Nov.  1-Mar/ 1 Nov.  15-Dec.  15.  . Nov.  15-Dec.  15. . Dec.  1-Apr.  1 d - - 1 

Sept.  1-Mar.  1 ; 2 

Oct  15-Dec.  31 1 ®,  No  open  reason. . . 1 No  open  season. . . Oct.  1-Nov.  1 3 

Nov.  20-Feb.  1...;  Jan.  1,  1922 ...  Jan.  1,  1922 Jan.  1,  1922 Nov.  15-Jo.  I5dt  ® , 4 

Sept.  15-Oct.  14.. : 1 No  open  season. ..  No  open  season. . . 5 

Sept.  15-Oct.  1 . . . I Sept.  15-Oct.  1 . . . Sept.  1,  1924 No  open  season. . . 6 

Oct.  8-Nov.  23... | Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 7 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31. .1 No  open  season - • 8 

_ No  open  season. ..  No  open  season No  open  season. . 9 

Nov.  20-Mar.  1 ®..  Nov.  20-Mar.  1. . J Nov.  20-Dec.  19. . Nov.  20-Dec.  19®.  Nov.  20-Mar.  1. . . 10 


Nov.  1-Jan.  15  J 

Oct.  1,  1924 

Oct.  8-Nov.  23... I Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
Sept.  1-Oct.  15..  Nov.  15-Dec.  31. . 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1 No  open  season. . 


Oct- 1-Feb.  28  J ‘ 


July  1-Dec.  1 

Aug.  1-Dec.  1.... 
Sept.  1-Jan. 1 . . . 
Aug.  1-Jan.  1 { « 
July  1-Dec.  15.... 

Oct  1-Mar.  1 

Oct.  1-Oct  31 1- 
Nov.  10-Jan.  1..., 

Oct.  20-Nov.  20  . . 
Oct  15— Oct.  31  J. 
Oct.  15-Mar.  1 f •• 


Juno  1-Dec.  31.. 


Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 


Nov.  20-Nov.  30 1 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15 1. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 
Local  laws 


Sept.  15-Oct  20.. 


No  open  season... 
Sept.  15-Oct  15  X 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30  J. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 

Oct  1-Mar.  15 

June  1-Dec.  31 t-- 


No  open  season.. 
Aug.  15-Feb.  It- ■ 
No  open  season. .. 
No  open  season... 
Sept  1-Nov.  30.. 
Oct.  15-Jan.  1®... 


Nov.  20-Feb.  28 . . 
Nov.  1-Nov.  15  t- 
Nov.  10-Dec.  10.. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  20. 

Nov.  1, 1922 

No  open  season. 

Nov.  15-Jan.  1 

Nov.  15-Feb.  15. 
No  open  seaseo. . 
Nov.  10-Jan.  1... 

Oct.  20-Nov.  20®. 

Oct.  15,  1924 

Oct  15-Nov.  30.*. 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1 

Nov.  10-Dec.  31.  . 
No  open  seaaen. .. 
No  open  season... 
6ept.  1,  1922  J®.. 
No  open  season. . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15.. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  31 J . . 

Oct  1, 1925 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 

Local  laws 

No  open  season... 
No  open  season... 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31. . . 
No  open  season  ® . 
No  open  season  J« 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 

Nov.  24-Mar.  1. . . 
No  open  season... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31 t- 
Dec.  1-Jan.  31.... 
No  open  season... 
Sopt.  15-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1®... 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. . . 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30... 
No  open  season... 
1925 


No  open  season. . . j | No  open  season. . . Nov.  20-Feb.  28  d | 

Aug.  15-Sept.  15  t,  No  open  9easont--  No  open  season  f..' 12 

No  open  season Oct.20-Oct.  31 Oct  1-Oct.  6 d . . . June  23, 1925 13 

Nov.  10-Dec.  20. . Oct.  15-Nov.  1. . . No  opeB  season. . . No  open  season. . . 

Nov.  1-Dec.  15...  8c.pt  1,  1922 Oct.  1,  1922 Nov.  1-Dec.  15. . .. 

No  open fcea&on. . . Sept.  20-Sept.  30.,  No  open  season 16 

Nov.  15-Jan.  1 > Nov.  15, 1924 Nov.15,1924 | 17 

Nov.  1,  1922 Nov.  1,  1922 Nov.  1,  1922 Nov.  15-Feb.  15®.  18 

Oct  1-Nov.  30 No  open  season 19 

Nov.lO-Jan.l Nov.  10-Jan.  Id-  Nov.  10-Jan- 1 — *“* 

Oct  20-Nov.  20. 

Oct  15-Nov.  20. 

No  open  season  ® 


No  open  season. . 


No  open  season. . . Oct.  20-Nov.  20  d®. 21 

1924 1924 1924 22 

Sept  16-Oct.  1..'  No  open  season 23 

Jan.  1-May  Id...  24 

. No  open  season. . . No  open  season. . . Dec.  1-Dec.  31. . . 25 

No  open  season  J ®’  No  open  season  t®  No  open  season 26 

Oct  1-Nov.  1 j Oct.  1-Nov.  1 No  open  season. . . No  open  season. . 27 

Sept.  1.  1922 Oct.  1-Jan.  15....  («)  1 28 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . .1 ! No  open  season 29 

Nov.  10-Dec.  15..!  Nov.  10-Dec.  15..;  Nov.10-Dec.15dt  No  open  season. . 30 


No  open  season...  No  open  season. .. 

Oct.  15-Nov.  15.. 1 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  ..j 

Local  laws j 

Sept  16-Oct  16  J®,  Sept  16-Oct.  16 . . 

Nov.L5-Nov.25.. 

' No  open  season... 

Sept.  1-Oct.  31  ® . No  open  season  > 


No  open  eeason...  Nov.  20-Nov.  30.  31 

Od.2#,!7,  Kr.S,  12  d 32 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31  d j 


Oct.  15-Oct.  31 
Nov.  1-Nov.  3( 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. 


No  open  season 
Sept.  16-Oct.  15.. 
No  open  season 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season... 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1®.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. . . 
Oct  lo-Nov.  30.. 

Oct.  1-Nov.  1 

1923 


8ept20-Dec.31  d ' 
Nov.15-Dec.14  d < 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1 d . 


No  open  season...  Sopt.  20-Jan.  1 


Oct.  15-Jan.  31.. 


, (°) 

I Sept.  15, 1927.. 


No  open  season..  No  open  season. 


No  open  eeason... 


Noopen  season..., 
Nov.  15-Nov.  25  d 
No  open  season... 
Ns  open  season  ®. 
Oct  15-Oct.  31  d®! 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30.. | 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 ... 1 . 


' Local  laws 34 


No  open  season 
No  open  season...'! 

No  open  season / 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30...' 


Sept.  16-Oct.  15.. 


No  open  season/.. 
No  open  season. .. 


No  open  season 
No  open  season. .. 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  15, 1932 


‘ Nov.  24-Mar.  1. 


Nov.  15-Dec.  31t® 
Mar.  1-ApT.  30  d . 


Sept.  1-Dec.  1.. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. . .' 


Sept.  1-Dcc.  1. .. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. . . 
No  open  eeason... 
No  open  season. .. 
1925 


Oct.  15-Oct.  31... 


Oct  15-Oct.  22... 


Nov.  1-Feb. 1 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. .. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1\ .. 
Oct.  15-Nov.  30., 


Oct  1,1925  52 

(«) 

Sept  15, 1927 54 


Oct  15-Oct.  31. 

(®) 

Oct.  15-Oct.  22... 

No  open  season  ®. 

Sept.  1-Jan.  1 ! Sept.  1-Jan.  1 ] 56 

Oct.  21, 1922 No  open  season. ..  . %. 

Nov.  5-Nov.  20. . No  open  season. . . No  open  season. . No  open  eeason. 

Oct.  15-Nov.  15.. ! I . 

Sept.  1-Dec.  14. .J I 

No  open  season. ..[  Oct.  15-Oct.  31 ...  I I 

Sept.  1-Mar.  15...  Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1 . 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diet.  Columbia® 
Florida® 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan  ® 

Minnesota 

MiasiaBippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

Long  Island. 
North  Carolina  a. 
North  Dakota. .. 

Ohio..- 

Oklahoma 


vreK*n\Wtsti... 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island. .. 

6outh  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Toanoesee 

Texan 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Wishing**/!"- 




Wyoming. . 


Alberta 

Br.  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick.. 
Northwest  Ter. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Ontario 

Pr.  Edward  W... 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan. . . . 
Yukon 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS** 

(The  scoot,  ns  here  ehown  are  the  times  when  migratory  game  bird*  may  be  hunted  without  violating  el 


r Federal  regulations  or  State  laws) 


Duck,  Goose, 
Brakt,  Coot, 
Gallinole 


Nov. 1-Jan.  31 . . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. .. 

Oct.  1-Jan.  16 

6ept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15®... 
Oct.  16-Jan.  SI... 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. .. 
Nov. 20-Jan.  31. . 

Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 
Oot.  1-Dec.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept,  16-Dec.  81  ® 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sopt.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31 . . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31f 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31... 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  Si. 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16- Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  18-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-^Jan.  31... 

Oct  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jan.  81. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  1 ®. 
Scrpt.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Oct,  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15  ... 
Sept-  16-Doc.  31®. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15.... 


Nov.  I-Jaa'.  81. .. 
Sept.  16-D*c.  31.. 
Nov, 1-Jan. 31. .. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31®.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Ncv.  1-Jon.  1 ®. . . 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31... 
Oct.  1-Jaa.  15.... 
Oct.. 15-Dec.  31  ® 
Sept.  16-Dec.  10® 
8ept.  16-Dec.  16.. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sopt. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

6©pt. 


1-Dec.  14  . 
3-Dec.  18 . 

15- Nov.  30. 

16-  Dec  81 
J-Dc-C.  14 . . 
15- Dec.  31. 
l-Dec. 14. . 
1-Dee.  14 . . 
1-Doc.  14. . 
15-Dee.  «1. 
1-Dec.  14. . 


#3  Newfoundland...  Sopt.  1 ®.  Sept  20-Jan.  1 .. . fiept.  28-Jan.  1 


Black-bellied 
AND  GOLDBN 

Plovers,  and 
Yellowlegs 


Nov. 1-Jan.  31. .. 
8ept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30 . . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31 . . 

Nov.  20-Jan.  31. . 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  81. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  .. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30  f 
Aug.  16-Nov,  30.. 

Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
6ept.  16-Doc.  31  ® 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  18-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  16-Doc.  31 . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  SO.. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Soph  16-Oct.  16.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  1-D«c.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Doc.  31  . 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15  .i. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  15.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  16-Dec.  15.. 
No  open  season . . . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  SO . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31. .. 
Oct,  1-Jan.  16. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept  16-Dec.  20  . 
3ept.  16-Dec.  16.. 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Sept  3-Doc.  13. . 
Sept  I6-Nev.  30. 
Aug  15-Nov.  39. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Aug.  1 6- Nov.  30. 
fiept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Aug.  15- Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  15- Dec.  31. 
Sept  1-Dec.  14. . 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31. .. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. .. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15 — 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. .. 
Oct  16-Jan  31... 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. .. 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31.. 

Nov. 1-Jan.  31 . . . 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31... 
8ept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  L-Jon.  31.  .. 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan. 31. . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 

Oct.  16-Jon.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jaa.  31/.. 
Sept.  16-Oct.  16.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  1-Jon.  15  ... 
Sept  10-Nov.  SO. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30 . . . 

Nov. 1-Jan.  31. . , 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  16-Jan  31.. 
No  open  season.. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Oct.  1-Deo  31. .. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15. . 
Oct,  15- Dec.  14. 
P«pt  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16. 


Sept  1-Dec.  14 . . 
Sept.  3-Dec.  18- . 
Sept  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  SO. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14- . 
Sept.  15-Nev.  30. 
Sept  1-Dec.  14 . . 
Sept  16-Kov.  80. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14 . . 
Sept  16-D.e*.  61. 
Sept  1-Dec.  14 . , 


Nov.  1-Dee.  31... 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31... 


Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. . 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. . 


Nov*  iol  1923’.’.’.’! 
Oct  1-Nov.  30... 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . . 
No  open  season. 
Nov.  15-Nov.  30. 
No  open  season.. . 
Oct  1-Nov.  30  .. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  31.. 

Oct.  20-Nov.  20.. 
Oct.  15-Nov.  20. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30... 
Nov.  1 -Dec.  31... 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30. 


No  open  season..1. 


Oct.  1-Nov.  15. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Oct.  16.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 


Oct  16-Nov.  30. 
No  open  season . . 


Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sopt.  15-Nov.  30 . 


Sept.  15-Nov.  90. 
Oct  15-Nov.  14. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Doc.  14. . 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 


Oct.  15-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30 . . 
No  open  season.. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  12-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  1 . . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  20-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31: . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  1. .. 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  SO.. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sspt.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
8ept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  SO  ... 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  3D. . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept. -16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Oct.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  • 
No  open  season.., 
8ept.  1-Nov.  30. , 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . , 
8»pt.  16-Nov.  30. 
8ept.  16-Nov.  30. 
S«pt.  1-Nov.  30. 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Bept.  3-Dec.  18. . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 
6ept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14.  . 
Sopt.  1-Dec.  14- , 
6ept.  15-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 


Oct  16-Jan.  31  . 


Sept.  1-Dec.  15 1® 
Sept.  1-Dec.  16. . 
Sept.  1-Oct.  31... 
Sept.  1,  1924. ... 
No  open  season.. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  ®. 
No  open  season.. . 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. . 

Nov. 20-Jan.  31. . 
No  open  season. 
Sept.  1-Sept.  30.. 
No  open  season.. . 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  1-Oct.  15. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31 .. 
No  open  season . . , 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 

No  open  season.. . 
No  open  season.. . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  1 ., 
Oct.  10-Jan.  31  ., 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season.. . 
No  open  season.. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  ®. 
No  open  season.., 
No  open  season.. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31  . 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 

Oct.  10-Jan,  31.. 
No  open  eeason. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  f. 
Sept.*  1 -Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  1-Sept.  30. 
No  open  season.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 


No  open  season. 
Sept*.  *1*5," 1927.".*." 


No  open  season. . . 


OTHER  GAME 

(Season  closed  In  Statoi  not  mentioned) 


! Nevada  

Wyoming 

| Manitoba 

<a) 

O) 

Dec.  1-Dec.  10.  d 

Bear 

(Unprotected  in  other  States) 

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arkansas  

California 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

i Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania  . . . 
South  Carolina. . . 

Washington 

Wisconsin  

Quebec 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1. 
Oct.  1-July  1.® 
Nov.  10-Jan.  15. 
Oct.  15-Mar.  1. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  15. 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1. 
No  open  season.® 
Nov.  1-Dec.  15. 
Oct.  1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  1-May  1. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  20- June  30. 

Caribou 

1 Alaska  

I Alberta 

Br.  Columbia*. . . 

| Manitoba 

i Northwest  Ter. . . 

' Nova  Scotia 

; Ontario  

Quebec 

Saskatchewan  . . . 

Yukon  

Newfoundland  .. 

Aug.  20-Dec.  31.® 
Nov.  1-Dec.  14.® 

Dec.  1-Dec.  10.  d 
Dec-  1-Apr.  1.® 
Sept  16-Oct.l5d  J 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20.  d® 
Sept.  26-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  14.® 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1.  d 
Oct.  21-Jan.  31.® 

Elk 

Idaho  

Montana 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

No  open  season.® 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15.® 
Dec.  15-Dec.  31.® 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15.® 

Goat 

J Alaska  

} Idaho  

s Alberta 

Br.  Columbia*... 
Northwest  Ter... 
Yukon  

Aug.  20-Oct.  31.® 
No  opc-n  season.® 
Sept.  1-Oct.  31.® 
„ (°) 

Sept.  1-Apr.  1. 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1.  d 

Sheep 

Alaska  

Washington 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Ter. . . 

Quebec 

Yukon 

Newfoundland  .. 

Sept.  1-Mar.  1. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. 
Oct.  15-Oet.  31. 
Oct.  1-Oct.  20. 
Sept.  1-Jan.  L 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  20-Jan.  1. 

Reedbird** 

Delaware 

Diet.  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. . . 
Pennsylvania  ... 
South  Carolina. . . 
Virginia 

Sept.  1-Oct.  30. 
Sept.  1-Oct.  39. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 
Sept.  1-Oct.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 
Sept.  1-Oct.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 

Sage  Hew 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington  . 
Wyoming 


Aug.  1-Sept.  15.® 
Aug.  15-Sept  15.  t 
July  15-Sept.  1. 
No  open  season.® 
Sept.  1-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  1-Aug.  15. 


DAYS  EXCEPTED 


Alaska 
omi 
terta 
Br.  Columbia*. . 
Northwest  Ter. , 
Yukon  


Aug.  28-Dec.  31.  d® 
No  open  season.® 
Sept.  1-Oct.  31.  d1 

Dec.  1-Apr.  1.® 
Aug.  1-Mar.  l.d 


All  hunting  prohibited  on — 

Sundays. — In  all  States  and  Prov- 
inces cast  of  the  105lb  meridian, 
except  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan,Texas, Wisconsin,  and  Quebec 

Mondays.— For  waterfowl  locally  in 
ifaryland  and  North  Carolina. 

Tuesdays. — For  waterfowl  on  the 
Susquehanna  Flats  and  certain 
rivers  in  Maryland. 

Other  doys.— For  waterfowl  locally  ' 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Election  day. — In  Allogany,  Balti- 
more, Cecil,  Charles.  Frederick, 
and  Harford  Counties,  Maryland. 

Days  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground.— Is  New  Jersey,  Dola-  • 
wore,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 


• Laws  of  MCI  not  received. 


t Local  exceptions. 


X Certain  species. 


d Males  only. 
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He’s  Telling  Them 

about  the  ‘big  one’  he  got  with  the 


SNx  expanding 

luba/ov. 


NON-FOUUNC  BULLET 


And  in  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit, 
sportsmen  everywhere  are  telling  of  the 
merits  of 

dte&l&tn'  Cortridges 

loaded  with  this  modern  ‘game  getter,’ 
and  besides  the  30-06,  it  is  now  fur- 
nished with  the  Newton  256  cartridge. 
When  this  bullet  is  placed  anywhere  in 
the  ‘vitals’  the  game  is  yours;  no 
animal,  large  or  small,  can  survive  its 
terrible  tissue-destroying  effect. 

And,  too — along  with  its  other  superior 
qualities  — metal  fouling  is  unknown 
with  this  bullet;  Lubaloy  takes  care  of 
that. 

dtefiCWTi  Ammunition 

in  all  calibers  and  for  all  kinds  of  guns 
is  right  up  to  the  minute  in  everything 
which  makes 


For  Better  Shooting 


Western  Cartridge  Company 

Makers  of  the  famous  ‘FIELD’ 
Patented,  Steel-Locked  Shotgun  Shell 

East  Alton,  Illinois 

Send  for  “Forty  Pounds,”  ana 
Mention  this  Magazine 


FUN  WITH  THE 
TWENTY-TWO 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  404) 
very  accurate  and  are  not  much  more 
deadly  than  the  regular  solid  bullets. 
This  is  a mistaken  idea.  The  .22  hol- 
low point  cartridge,  when  loaded  to 
give  high  velocity  like  the  N.  R.  A. 
outdoor  ammunition,  as  is  the  case  with 
several  makes,  will  kill  about  as  well 
as  a .25-20  rifle.  A fifty-shot  group  is 
shown  herewith  that  scored  960  points 
out  of  1,000  on  a one-inch  bullseye  at 
fifty  yards.  This  is  an  average  of  96 
per  cent.  It  is  only  about  2 per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  made  at  50  yards 
by  the  All  American  Team  in  the  last 
Small  Bore  Match,  where  it  was  only 
necessary  for  them  to  maintain  an  av- 
erage for  twenty  shots  per  man  and 
in  which  the  best  shots  at  the  National 
Matches  were  entered.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  had  the  most  accu- 
rate rifles  and  ammunition  that  they 
could  obtain.  These  targets  were  shot 
from  the  prone  position,  without  rest 
and  by  using  peep  sights. 

The  .22  hollow  point  will  shoot  just 
as  well  for  you  if  you  will  try  two 
or  three  makes  of  ammunition  to  see 
which  does  the  most  accurate  work  in 
your  rifle.  When  ammunition  shoots 
like  this  and  makes  a one-half  to  one 
inch  hole  in  an  animal  as  large  and 
as  tough  as  a ’chuck  we  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  kill  anything  from  a dog 
down  to  a sparrow.  It  is  sufficiently 
accurate  so  that  the  shooter  can  place 
his  shots  where  he  wants  them,  and 
the  noise  is  not  loud  enough  to  arouse 
everyone  within  a half  mile  or  so  of 
the  shooter.  That  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  using  the  .22.  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  a large  amount  of  practice 
almost  anywhere  without  worrying 
about  annoying  others.  There  is  just 
one  thing  to  watch  for  and  that  is 
that  a .22  bullet  will  carry  over  half 
a mile  and  will  penetrate  an  inch 
pine  board  at  half  this  distance.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider 
where  the  bullet  will  stop  before  shoot- 
ing. A large  caliber  revolver  is  prac- 
tically useless  on  the  average  camping 
trip,  but  a .22  rifle  is  almost  as  use- 
ful as  the  cooking  untensils.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  here  when 
the  outdoors  appear  to  be  regulated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chap  who  likes 
to  get  out  in  the  country.  Don’t  for- 
get to  take  a .22  along. 


THE  FROSTFISH  AND 
THE  DRY  FLY 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  397) 
rection  to  meet  the  fish  if  he  tries  to 
cast  to  a rise  he  may  happen  to  observe. 

For  its  size,  the  frostfish  is  a good 
fighter.  I hope  to  see  it  adopted 
among  the  game  fish  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  New  York  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  will  take  steps  to 
have  it  properly  protected.  All  that 
this  requires  is  to  have  the  taking  of 
it  by  nets  in  the  autumn  at  the  spawn- 


In Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


ing  season  prohibited.  Then  it  will  last 
indefinitely  and  furnish  the  best  of 
sport  to  the  summer  fisherman. 


LETTERS,  QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWERS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  408) 
birds,  from  the  unchecked  ravages  of 
destructive  insects.  This  is  the  fact  that 
is  constantly  being  verified  and  empha- 
sized by  scientific  investigators  the 
world  over;  this  is  the  fact  that  our 
State  and  National  departments  of  ag- 
riculture have  for  years  been  trying 
through  various  publications  to  impress 
on  every  farmer  and  gardner  in  this 
country;  this  is  the  fact  that  local  bird 
clubs  and  nature  clubs  have  been  doing 
their  best  to  make  plain  in  their  respec- 
tive localities.  What  are  a few  cherries 
or  a few  raspberries  sacrificed  to  the 
birds  compared  to  a whole  wheat  field 
sacrificed  to  the  fly,  or  an  orchard  sac- 
rificed to  the  meadow  mice,  or  the  health 
of  a community  sacrificed  to  the  mos- 
quitoes? A quart  or  so  of  fruit  is  a 
small  premium  to  pay  for  the  protection 
that  nature  is  ever  affording  us. 

Fred  Ziegler,  Penn. 


REFINEMENTS  IN 
GUN-FITTING 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  405) 
towards  the  left  and  lowering  the  face 
brought  the  left  eye  nearer  to  the  line  of 
the  rib.  In  practice  when  the  gun  was 
discharged  the  muzzle  flew  up  as  all 
crooked  stock  guns  do  and  the  cheek  was 
frequently  bruised.  Following  this  Eng- 
lish makers  worked  out  another  stock 
which  had  a right  angle  crook  just  for- 
ward of  the  grip  or  hand  grasp  which 
threw  the  breech  of  the  gun  across  the 
line  of  the  face  over  to  the  left  eye.  In 
a way  this  was  an  improvement,  but 
it  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  you  grasped  the  gun  in  your 
two  hands  to  point  it  at  some  object 
at  which  you  were  looking,  it  was  im- 
possible to  point  as  accurately  with  a 
crooked  stock  gun  as  it  was  with  a 
straight  one. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  to  get 
rid  of  the  big  drop  and  to  do  away  with 
the  castoff  to  left  and  retain  the  desir- 
able straight  line  gun  stock  has  been 
the  problem  of  all  gunmakers. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  indi- 
cate how  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  a stock  recently  built  by  the  Ithica 
Gun  Co.  They  have  taken  a stock  of 
ordinary  length  and  drop,  and  by  scoop- 
ing out  the  stock  it  allows  the  face  of  a 
man  whose  left  eye  is  the  master  eye 
to  rest  in  this  depression  in  the  stock, 
thereby  bringing  the  master  eye  direct- 
ly over  the  center  of  the  top  rib. 

The  determination  of  the  master  eye 
is  the  first  step  in  gun  fitting;  it  can 
be  easily  accomplished  and  it  can  be 
set  down  that  no  man  can  do  himself 
justice  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  who 
does  not  use  a gun  adapted  to  his 
strength  and  peculiarities  of  body, 
limb  and  vision. 
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FROM  A GRAFLEX  NEGATIVE. 

GRAFLEX 


The  choice  of  those  sportsmen  who  know  cameras 
as  they  know  guns  and  tackle. 


Catalogue  free  by  mail  or  at  your  dealer  s 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Folmer  & Schwing  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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for 

Chuck-Hunting 
Doctors 

( Suggested  by  "Sum- 
mer Chuck  Hunting’’ 
in  July  Forest  and 
Stream .) 

LIKE  the  village  doctor  and 
the  high  school  principal  of 
the  story,  the  shooting  done 
by  most  of  us  is  confined  to  the  lowly 
woodchuck,  crow,  coyote  or  sage 
hen.  Lyman  Sights  are  intended 
just  as  much  for  this  great  ma- 
jority of  small  game  hunters  as 
for  the  crack  target  shot  or  the 
favored  few  who  hunt  big  game 
in  far  places. 


Better  Your  Aim 

The  Lyman  Principle 
of  close-up  rear  aper- 
ture and  greater  sight 
radius  practically 
eliminates  the  difficult 
lining  up  of  front  and 
rear  sights  and  makes 
possible  a quicknes; 
and  accuracy  of  aim 
as  far  superior  to1 
that  obtained  by  the 
crotch  rear  sight  as 
the  rifle  is  superior  to 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

Ati  your  dealers,  or 
give  us  your  make, 
model  and  caliber. 

Write  for  Catalog 
Explains  Lyman  Prin- 
ciple; shows  complete 
assortment  of  tang 
and  receiver  rtvle 
rear  sights,  ivory  and 
gold  bead  front  sights, 
for  all  rifles. 

LYMAN  GUN  SIGHT  CORP. 

110  West  St.  Middlefield,  Conn. 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3.75  Prepaid 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watershedding  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Co. 

225  E.  Commerce,  San  Antonio, Tex. 


Worlds  of  Grouse 

We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  doge.  Dogs  boarded 
and  exercised  during  the  summer.  Will  attend  the 
prairie  chicken  and  grouse  dog  trials.  Good  kennels; 
best  of  food.  LOUIS  B.  &.  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Pittsfield.  PenRa. 


DEVELOPING  THE  DOG 

FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BIRD  DOG 
WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  WORD  CHARGE 

By  SHADOW 

E will  take  it  for  his  hips,  and  gently,  yet  firmly,  force 
granted  that,  after  him  to  a recumbent  position,  at  the 
a week  or  two  of  same  time  repeat  the  charge,  prefaced 
daily  practice,  our  with  the  low  Sh!  Do  not  forget  to  use 
puppy  has  so  far  only  your  natural  tone,  at  the  same  time 
advanced  in  his  ed-  the  word  must  be  spoken  in  a decided 
ucation  as  to  be  rea-  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  en- 
sonably  proficient  treaty  instead  of  command.  This  word 
in  his  performance  must  not  be  spoken  more  than  once,  and 
at  Toho,  and  we  given  with  a falling  inflection;  keep 
will  now  take  an-  him  in  position  until  he  ceases  strug- 
other  step  and  try  gling  and  his  muscles  relax.  After  a 
him  with  something  second  or  two,  if  he  remains  quiet,  re- 
new and  endeavor  to  teach  him  the  mean-  move  your  hands  and  allow  him  to  get 
ing  of  the  word  charge.  As  this  word  is  up.  By  using  the  words  “hold  up”  or 
in  constant  use  among  sportsmen  the  “get  up”  in  this  connection,  he  will 
world  over,  we  always  teach  our  dogs  soon  learn  their  meaning;  but  do  not 
its  meaning;  but  for  our  own  use  we  do  this  until  he  appears  to  understand 
greatly  prefer  a low-breathed  Sh!  It  what  you  want  of  him;  and  on  no 
is  just  as  effective  and  far  more  quiet,  account,  no  matter  how  long  the  strug- 
especially  when  you  take  your  dog  into  gle  continues,  should  you  repeat  the 
company;  instead  of  attracting  the  at-  word,  nor  let  up  on  him  one  particle, 
tention  of  everyone  in  the  room  by  for  everything  depends  on  first  im- 
commanding  him  to  charge,  you  can  pressions,  and  as  soon  as  your  pupil 
give  him  this  signal,  and  scarcely  one  finds  that  his  struggles  to  escape  avail 
even  of  those  nearest  you  will  notice  him  nothing,  and  that  relentless  as  fate 
it.  We  have  used  this  for  more  than  you  are  bound  to  conquer  and  accom- 
twenty  years  and  can  heartily  recom-  plish  your  purpose,  he  will  at  each  suc- 
mend  it.  cessive  lesson  be  more  willing  to  yield. 

Most  persons  train  their  dogs  to  To  this  persistent  painstaking  and  un- 
charge at  the  upraised  hand.  We  do  wearied  perseverance  in  sticking  to  our 
not  like  this  and  have  never  adopted  point  until  our  object  is  accomplished 
the  custom,  for  it  very  seldom  occurs  do  we  owe  much  of  our  success  in 
that  you  wish  your  dog  to  drop  at  any  training. 

great  distance  from  you;  but  should  We  must  again  repeat  that  all  this 
you  from  any  cause  wish  your  dog  to  time  you  must  keep  perfectly  cool,  and 
remain  quiet  when  he  is  at  a distance,  must  suffer  no  sign  to  escape  you  of 
how  much  better  it  is  to  teach  him  anger  or  impatience;  for  if  you  can- 
to come  to  a full  stop  at  the  raising  not  control  your  temper  you  are  not 
of  your  hand,  and  remain  upon  his  feet  the  one  to  train  a dog,  and  had  better 
where  he  can  see  you  and  be  ready  to  resort  to  the  breaking  process  at  once, 
obey  your  next  signal.  Even  at  the  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
discharge  of  the  gun  or  rise  of  the  bird,  the  puppy  in  a natural  position.  When 
we  greatly  prefer  that  the  dog,  in-  you  force  him  down  see  that  his  hind- 
stead  of  charging  should  instantly  stop  legs  are  squarely  under  his  body  and 
and  stand  up,  where  he  can  readi  y see  his  forelegs  advanced  well  in  front, 
what  is  going  on.  There  are  many  with  the  head  resting  between  or  upon 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  course  that  them,  and  insist  upon  this  position, 
we  will  not  mention  until  later. 

We  will  now  take  our  pupil  in  hand  _ N the  first  lessons  it  is  not  necessary 
and  see  if  we  can  teach  him  to  charge.  I to  keep  him  in  position  more  than 
Place  one  hand  *■  a second  or  two,  but  be  very  careful 
upon  his  should-  that  he  understands  that  you  are  to  be 
ers  and  neck  and  the  judge  of  the  proper  time  when  he 
4b  the  other  upon  may  get  up.  As  he  grows  older  the 

time  can  be  very 
g r a d u a lly  ex- 
tended, according 
to  his  disposition. 
Should  he  be 
very  nervous  and 
excitable,  great 
care  must  be  had 
that  he  does  not 
get  heart-broken 
with  unnecessary 
and  Ion  g-c  o n- 
tinued  restraint. 
Do  not  expect 
(CONTINUED  ON 

Teach  him  to  stop  when  you  raise  your  hand  PAGE  430) 
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made  than  Marble’s  Safety  Pocket  . 

and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  and  Fish 
Knives,  Gun  Sights,  Cleaning  Imple- 
ments, Fish  Gaff,  Compasses. 

Marble’s  Gun  Sights  for  big  or  small  game, 
or  target  shooting — for  every  gun  and  every 
gun  owner.  They  will  improve  your  shooting, 
on  the  range  or  in  the  woods  and  field. 

Marble’s  Flexible 
W Rear  Sight 

::  Known  wherever  guns  are 

I fired.  Universal  favorite 

| with  both  professional  and 

|>  amateur— a -perjectrear  sight. 

| ; Stem  is  not 

1 riSid>  held  by  a 

I*  \\X/  strong  spring 

r \y  in  base — won’t 

j break  when  struck. 

Spring  permits  sight  to 
give  and  instantly  brings  it 
back  to  correct  shooting  posi- 
tion. Two  discs  furnished, 
$4.00. 


Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

When  screwed  together  it’s  solid  as  a 
one-piece  rod — can’t  wobble,  bend  or 
break.  Easily  carried — can  be  packed 
in  small  space.  Three  brass  sections; 
two  steel  joints;  steel  swivel  at  end. 
Brass  or  steel — 26,  30  and  34  in.  long. 
State  caliber  and  length  wanted,  $1.25. 


mm 


Anti-Rust  Ropes 

Saturated  with  oil,  they  prevent  bar- 
rel rusting  or  becoming  pitted.  One 
oiling  lasts  a year.  For  shotguns  or 
rifles,  60c;  revolvers,  30c.  Give  gauge 
or  caliber  wanted. 


^ — — — ■ — ^ Field  Cleaner 

/\  | tiyfi.  ) r '2}  Cleaner  is  same  as  Marble’s 

j — Z „• Rifle  Cleaner.  Loop  can  be  put 

V'-ir— — v ^ over  some  projection,  weight 

' dropped  thru  gun  and  held  in 

one  hand,  move  gun  back  and  forth.  Saves  much  time  and  labor  in  cleaning 
bad  spots.  Can  be  attached  to  any  rifle  rod.  State  caliber,  $1.00. 

l__j.  T>. ,11  rn_«.. . 1 Same  construction  as  Field  Cleaner.  For  all 

hot  Gun  Full  I hru  shotguns.  State  gauge  wanted,  $1.25. 

Shot  Gun  Cleaner 

F' If frf  l Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  finest 

gun — removes  all  lead,  rust,  powder 
residue.  Softest  brass  gauze  washers  on 
— may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.  State  gauge,  $1.00. 

1^.  _ Same  construction  as  shot  gun  cleaner — state  caliber,  BS 


Shows  up  fine  in  dark  timber,  will 
not  blur  in  bright  light.  Sight 
blade  is  concave  and  oblique 
shaped,  to  reflect  rays  forward 
and  to  center  of  gold  bead.  t 

For  all  rifles,  revolv’s,  $1.65.  /t 

— *g||  Marble’s  Stand-  jW 
^r0n* 

°rk',’  st, 

ivoryorgold,$1.10.  Irjb — w 


Nitro-Solvent  Oil 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen’s  equip- 
ment free  from  rust.  It  quickly  dissolves  the  resi- 
due of  all  powders.  A perfect  lubricant — the  best 
oil  you  can  buy.  2-ounce  bottle,  35c;  6-ounce 
can,  65c — by  mail  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

Most  dealer’s  have  Marble’s  Equip- 
ment— if  you  can’t  find  what  you  want 
order  by  mail.  Marble’s  Catalog  con- 
tains a fund  of  valuable  information — 
ask  for  a copy. 

. CO.,  Deitt  Ave.,  Gladstone  ,Mich. 
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FOREST 


Standard  6 power  30  m / m 
— ideal  specifications 
adopted  by  all  armies  in 
World  War  as  most  effi- 
cient under  all  conditions. 
Adjustment  to  strength  of 
each  eye.  Extremely  light. 


with 


Navarre  , ^f7he  Quality 
‘Binocular,  at  a SpecialPrice 

YOU  sportsmen  will  derive  endless  pleasure  from  binoculars  while 
motoring,  hiking,  hunting,  boating — at  races — or  your  summer  home. 
Every  real  outdoor  lover  should  have  a pair. 

But  choose  wisely.  Beware  of  inferior  makes.  Binoculars  are  chosen  for 
a lifetime  of  service.  Get  a dependable  pair.  Navarre  Binoculars  are  fully 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Most  Highly  Developed  Instrument 

The  Navarre  is  distinguished  from  every  other  binocular  manufactured,  by 
its  high  quality  genuine  GRAF  LENSES  and  by  its  bi'ass  construction. 
It  is  not  the  aluminum-frame  instrument  commonly  found  on  the  market 
today.  Oxides  of  aluminum  “cloud”  lenses  in  two  or  three  years.  Oxides 
of  brass  have  no  effect  on  glass. 

The  Navarre  is  the  product  of  master  craftsmen  and  is  fully  guaranteed.  With  its 
beautiful  satin  finish  and  its  heavy  leather,  velvet-lined  case  and  long  straps,  you 
will  have  an  outfit  that  will  attract  attention  wherever  you  go. 

War  Contract  Cancellation  Price  ^>0 

Including  War  Tax  tt 

The  price  has  been  cut  tremendously — simply  because  of  war  contract  cancellation.  In 

selling  our  surplus  we  have  determined  to  cut  to 
1 — — — — _ — — _ — — the  bone  and  give  a high  grade  glass  at  a price 

” that  will  never  again  be  duplicated. 

Seeing  is  believing.  We  will  mail  you  an  outfit — 
postpaid — subject  to  approval.  Use  it  for  three 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  return  the  binocular  and  we  will 
immediately  refund  your  money.  They’re  going 
fast.  Send  the  coupon.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

CQfhe  NAVMIRE  COMPANY 

913  J.  M.  S.  Building  Soutn  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Navarre  Co.,  913  J.M.S.,  Bldg.. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

Gentlemen : j ^closed  is  $37.50  for) 

( Send  C.O.D.  postpaid  J 
one  pair  genuine  Navarre  Binoculars 
f black  ' 

1 ( tan 

If  not  entirely  satisfactory  it  is  un- 
derstood I may  return  them. 

Name  

Address  

City.  State 


leather  case  and  straps. 


ITHACA  WINS 

3 IN  A ROW 


Mrs.  Harry  Harrison 
has  won  the  woman’s 
championship  of 
N.  Y.  State  three  times 
in  three  years  with 
an  Ithaca.  That’s 
another  Ithaca 
record. 


M rs.  Harrison 
says  that  any 
woman  can  break 
more  targets  with 
an  Ithaca. 


Catalogue 

Free 


Double  guns 
for  game  $45  up 
Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 
up 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  Was  $2.  Now  $1, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  (BOOK  DEPT.), 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


NICHOLAS  PIEPER  AUTOMATICS 

Manufactured  in  Liege,  Belgium 


Weight 
11  ozs. 

Six  shot  magazine. 

Positive  Safety  catch. 

Takes  Colt  automatic 
ammunition.  Taken 
apart  instantly  without  tools. 

Price  including  parcel  post  insured 

ISBECQUE,  TODD  & COMPANY 

Sole  Distributors 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


SALE  l).  S.  ARMY  GOODS 

For  Camp  and  Summer  Wear 

Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  moneyback 
guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

ARMY  SHELTER  TENTS $3.00 

Khaki  Riding  Breeches 3.00 

Khaki  Trousers  2.50 

Flannel  Shirts  2.50 

Khaki  Shirts 1.50 

Camp  Cooking  Grates 30 

Folding  Mess  Pans 25 

Athletic  Shirts  75 

Army  Folding  Cots 3.50 

Army  O.  D.  Wool  Blankets 3.50 

Army  Tents,  all  sizes,  and  5000  other  arti- 
cles for  camps  or  outings.  Catalogue  No. 
123  free  on  request. 

RUSSELL’S  Array  & Navy  Store  Co. 

245  West  42nd  Street,  New  York! 
Largest  Camp  and  Military  Outiitte<j 


ON  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI  WATERS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  393) 

I have  mentioned  that  I prefer  to  use 
the  Yellow  Sally  and  the  Fischer  as 
flies  (with  spinners),  for  the  small- 
mouths.  I would  never  go  back  on  that 
assertion.  And  of  these  two  if  I were 
to  make  a final  choice  I would  say : 
“Give  me  the  Yellow  Sally.”  I have  used 
the  Sally  fly-casting  up  to  the  rocky 
shores  so  late  that  I could  hardly  see 
my  fly  drop  to  brim  and  have  caught 
bass  on  it.  The  light  yellow  color  no 
doubt  shows  up  in  the  water  and  the 
bass  can  note  it  moving. 

One  of  my  largest  bass,  caught  on 
the  St.  Croix  on  the  Minnesota  side, 
was  struck  when  darkness  very  nearly 
held  down  the  stage,  and  it  took  fifteen 
minutes  to  subdue  the  fellow.  I have 
come  to  believe  that  the  best  time  to 
go  out  for  small-mouths  is  from  the 
time  the  dusk  first  begins  to  appear,  un- 
til very  nearly  dark.  However,  the 
small-mouths,  like  the  large-mouths, 
continue  feeding  into  the  night  hours. 
If,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see  one  will 
use  a casting  rod  and  a glowing  arti- 
ficial minnow  he  will,  on  occasions,  have 
exceedingly  good  sport. 

In  actual  fishing,  the  St.  Croix  waters 
are  circumvented  with  ease  in  compari- 
son with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  the  water  is  swift-flowing  and  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  any 
headway  rowing  against  it.  On  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  region  made  famous 
by  Will  Dilg’s  writings,  practically  the 
only  way  to  get  about  when  fishing 
those  waters  is  to  have  a motor  boat 
pull  you  up  to  where  you  wish  to  start 
and  then  float  down  and  fish  as  you  go. 
To  row  back  up  is  well-nigh  impossible 
so  strong  is  the  current. 

On  the  St.  Croix  it  is  different.  The 
river  being  broad,  forming  what  may 
be  called  a lake,  the  current  is  lost. 
The  water  apparently  does  not  flow  at 
all.  As  a result  one  can  row  upstream 
along  the  shore  without  much  trouble. 
As  there  is  no  current  to  sweep  the 
boat  along,  one  does  not  pass  a spot  so 
fast  but  that  he  can  make  a cast  into 
every  suitable  pocket. 

The  fascination  of  casting  along  the 
St.  Croix  shores  will  never  be  forgotten 
if  once  tried.  Usually  one  man  rows 
the  boat  and  another  casts,  aiming  to 
place  his  fly  at  every  likely  point.  The 
boat  is  rowed  a distance  of  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  from  shore  and  the  fly  and 
spinner  is  often  placed  so  close  to  shore 
that  it  nearly  scrapes  dry  land.  If  I 
make  the  assertion  that  I have  caught 
small-mouths  so  close  to  shore  that  their 
backs  were  nearly  out  of  water  it  is 
something  I can  prove. 

IT  is  during  the  evening  hours  that  the 
bass  appear  to  come  out  of  the  deep 
water  to  course  along  the  shores 
and  grub  among  the  rocks  and  sub- 
merged boulders  to  pull  out  reluctant 
crabs  and  nab  sprightly  helgramite,  the 
larvae  of  the  dobson  fly. 

Keep  your  eye  alert.  Move  along 
with  as  much  ease  as  possible.  Present- 
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ly  there  will  be  a swirl  near  a boulder. 
That’s  one  of  the  big  fellows.  The 
next  moment  you  flip  in  a spinner-and- 
Sally  and  like  a flash  a bronze  warrior 
is  fast.  Lord,  what  a ripping  fight! 

Time  and  again  he  leaps  from  the 
water;  beats  on  the  leader  with  his  tail 
— and  if  a trifle  slack  is  had,  off  he  will 
get.  And  another  thing:  the  setting  of 
the  hook  must  be  instantaneous  with  the 
seizing  of  the  fly  by  the  fish.  There  is 
no  fish  in  the  world  that  can  seize  and 
spit  out  a fly  so  speedily  as  the  small- 
mouth  bass.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
on  St.  Croix  waters  there  will  be  but 
probably  five  bass  caught  where  there 
have  been  ten  strikes;  and  out  of  that 
five,  by  reason  of  their  activity,  three 
when  played  to  net,  are  liable  as  not  to 
get  off.  I hand  it  to  the  St.  Croix  bass. 
They  transcend  anything  in  the  line  of 
fins  that  I have  ever  been  up  against. 
They  provide  the  ultra-superlative  qual- 
ity in  bass  fishing! 

We  obtained  good  fishing  even  though 
the  St.  Croix  was  many  feet  over  nor- 
mal. That  was  the  estimate  given. 
How  true  it  was  I do  not  know,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  water  was 
high — very  high,  although  when  we  re- 
turned down  the  river  later  on  the 
river  was  sinking  fast.  In  normal  years 
when  there  is  no  long  drawn  out  flood 
stage  the  fishing  is  improved  as  a di- 
rect result. 

The  St.  Croix  river  flows  through  an 
enchanting  region;  the  St.  Croix  Valley, 
both  on  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
side  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  north.  To  visit  this  river  and.  not 
look  over  the  surrounding  country  is 
to  miss  a sensation  indeed. 

Our  first  camp  on  the  St.  Croix  was 
in  Copp’s  Coulee  and  I will  always  re- 
serve for  it  a special  place  in  my  mem- 
ory. It  is  an  ideal  camping  ground 
with  a beautiful  spring  flowing  down 
through  it;  and  from  it  one  has  access 
to  some  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  on 
the  lower  river. 

Taken  all  in  all  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
person  could  ever  visit  among  a more 
likeable  people  than  are  found  here.  It 
is  certainly  a land  of  plenty;  and  the 
hospitality  is  of  a marked  degree.  Like- 
wise it  may  be  said  that  one  would  find 
it  hard  to  discover  another  region  where 
more  wild  raspberries  grow  and  in  sea- 
son redden  the  wayside  bushes  and  the 
hilltops.  Between  raspberries,  bluebells 
and  small-mouth  bass  this  section  of 
Wisconsin  has  sufficient  of  earth’s 
poetry  about  it  to  keep  one’s  thoughts 
engaged  night  and  day. 

THERE  are  not  a great  number  of 
trout  streams  in  the  western  part 
of  Wisconsin;  there  are  but  two  of 
any  significance  whatsoever.  I refer  to 
the  Kinnikinnic  and  the  Willow  River. 

The  Kinnikinnic  flows  into  the  St. 
Croix  about  five  miles  up  from  Pres- 
cott. On  its  lower  reaches  there  is  no 
fishing,  but  if  one  goes  up  to  Little 
Falls  on  this  stream  he  will  be  pro- 
vided with  some  rather  exciting  sport. 
Rainbow  trout  and  brown  trout  in  num- 
bers are  found  in  this  stream  and  im- 
mense specimens,  some  weighing  eight 
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The  New 


20  Gauge 
Shot  Gun 


MODEL  17 
The  only  bottom  ejec- 
tion 20  gauge  shotgun 
Length  of  stock  13%  in. 
Weight , SV2  to  5%  lbs. 
Barrels , plain , matted 
surface  or  with  raised 
matted  rib.  Cross  bolt 
type  of  safety  located  at 
rear  of  trigger  guard . 


20  gauge  shot  gun  experiments 
are  now  over.  Remington  has  just 
perfected  the  new  Model  1 7. 

A light,  effective,  powerful  20 
gauge  gun,  the  latest  masterpiece 
of  Browning,  the  famous  gun  de- 
signer. 

Chambered  for  the  more  power- 
ful 23/4  in.  shells  for  ducks.  Takes 
the  2V2  in.  standard  shell  for  birds 
aind  upland  game  equally  as  well. 

Gives  the  hunter  choice  of  four  barrels; 

26  in.,  28  in.,  30  in.,  32  in.  in  length;  cylin- 
der bore,  modified  or  full  choke — instantly 
interchangeable. 

Combines  the  safety  of  the  hammerless, 
solid  frame  type  of  construction  with  the 
graceful  lines  and  quick  pointing  qualities 
for  which  all  Remington  arms  are  justly  fa- 
mous. Takes  down  with  no  tools  but  the 
fingers. 

Have  your  gun  dealer  order  you  a New 
Remington  Model  17. 

Remington. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  Y ork  City 
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MAUSEFL- 


SPOR  TING  MODEL.  Cals.  7mm..  8mm.  6 SO  US.  1906  $ PS.  - 

With  Rib  $ 80."-°.  With  Telescope  $ J85.s~° 
M.S.  MODEL  (Like  MamkherSchoenauer)  Cals.  7mm&  8mm.  $ 75.  - 
CARBINE  MODEL.  24" Barrel,  Cal.  SO  US.  1906  $ 45. 

- MANNUCHER  - SCHOENAUEfL  ~ 


ALL  4 Calibres 


G5  MM 

| Z.  $ 92.^9  With  Telescope  $J 50.  - 

9.5  M.M. 


VON  LENCERKEE  DETMOLD  INC. 


FH.SCHAUFELER..  President 


4/4  MADISON  ATE  NEW  YORK  C/TYJ 


Our  "Ariel”  Gun,  12-bore,  from  6 lb. 
weight,  fully  nitro-proved,  is  a luxury  to 
sportsmen  in  a hot  climate — or  unable  to 
carry  a full-weight  gun. 

MAGNUM  12  BORES— tor  long  shots 
at  Wild-fowl.  Effective  range  100  yards. 

Oar  16  & 20  bore  EXPRESS  GAME  GUNS  as 

recommended  by  many  well  known  Game 
Shots,  give  very  high  velocity  with  ex- 
cellent patterns. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Now  Ready. 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  WORKS, 

32  and  33,  Lower  Loveday  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

ESTABLISHED  1S50. 

■mn^H 


HIGH-CLASS  GUNS  AND  RIFLES 
HAVE  A WORLD-WIDE  REFUTATION 
FOR  THEIR  EXCELLENT  WORKMAN- 
SHIP AND  SHOOTING  POWERS. 


THE  GUN 
of  the 
PERIOD 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 

It  Is  the  three-part  target  and  small  gam*  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  In  three  seconds  without  tool* — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  Inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate. 
.22  Long  Rifle  R.F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smoke- 
less, or  Semi -Smokeless. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  ne.w  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


40  E.  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  droll; 
for  furriers  and  taxi  dermis**. 

328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  SL,  NEW  YORK 

Picas,  mention  -Forest  and  Stream" 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

"Grand  Prix  Mallard" 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  end  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  t.  ue  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  ‘ ' FEATHERWOOD”  Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 

| JEFFERSON  CITY, MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 

I world  owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

HAYS.  J.M.BAYS  W06D  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ON  EACH  DECOY  Jeffersan  City,  Mo.  U.  S.  A. 


to  ten  pounds,  have  been  caught.  The 
Kinnikinnic  well  bears  investigation. 

The  Willow  River  flows  into  the  St. 
Croix  above  the  Hudson  and  is  not 
a very  deep  stream,  and  in  a dry  sea- 
son belongs  to  the  rivulet  class.  Some 
rather  good  fishing  is  to  be  had  on 
it,  though  it  may  he  said  that  there  is 
one  angler  for  every  foot  of  it,  as  it 
is  in  too  close  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  trout  streams 
are  fished  with  persistence.  We  saw 
very  few  anglers  after  small-mouths, 
and  for  days  had  the  waters  absolutely 
to  ourselves! 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


TEAL  ON  THE  WINGS 
OF  THE  WIND 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  400) 

the  small  target  are  increased.  The 
teal  have  light  plumage  and  the  regu- 
lar heavy  duck  loads  used  on  the  larger 
fowl  on  the  bay  are  not  needed  to  bring 
them  down. 

Fine  sport  may  be  had  with  the  teal 
with  a 16  or  20-gauge  gun  in  the  wild 
rice.  These  small  gauge  guns  are  light 
in  weight  and  can  be  handled,  brought 
to  the  shoulder  and  aligned  with  the 
target  more  quickly  than  the  heavier 
12-gauges.  A second  saved  in  firing 
the  shot  is  often  of  considerable  im- 
portance when  jumping  the  little  teal 
in  the  thick,  tall  rushes — often  taller 
than  the  sportsman  standing  in  the 
boat — where  the  duck  is  in  view  for 
only  a moment  as  it  springs  straight 
up  from  the  water  close  at  hand  and 
where,  a moment  later,  it  is  often  hid- 
den by  the  reed-tops  as  it  speeds  off 
on  a horizontal  course. 

More  skill  is  required  with  the  20- 
gauge  than  with  the  12-gauge,  since 
the  number  of  pellets  are  of  course  less 
in  the  smaller  shell  and  the  killing  cir- 
cle or  spread  of  shot  accordingly  re- 
duced. The  16-gauge  may  be  bored 
slightly  open,  but  the  real  effectiveness 
of  the  20-gauge  lies  in  its  throwing  I 
.its  small  quantity  of  shot  in  a dense, 
even  pattern.  The  20-gauge  should  be 
bored  full  choke,  or  one  barrel  improved 
modified  or  three-quarter  choke.  Cyl- 
inder bore  in  the  20-gauge  makes  for 
an  uneven,  patchy  spread  of  shot  that 
will  often  only  wound  a duck  or  per- 
mit it  to  fly  through  the  pattern. 

In  the  hands  of  a good  shot  the  20- 
gauge  will  give  good  account  of  itself 
on  the  fast  little  teal.  The  reduction 
in  the  spread  and  quantity  of  shot  is 
to  a very  large  degree  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  little  gun  can 
be  handled  more  quickly. 

As  I have  observed,  however,  the 
smaller  gauge  guns  should  be  confined 
to  the  good  marksman,  since  in  the 
hands  of  a poor  shot  many  birds  shot 
at  will  be  missed  entirely  or  only 
wounded.  The  beginner  should  keep  to 
the  12-gauge  both  from  point  of  econ- 
omy and  humanity. 
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THE  teal  come  well  to  the  decoys, 
especially  if  the  counterfeits  are 
painted  to  represent  their  own 
species  or  are  of  their  own  size.  I have 
heard  of  teal  decoying  to  plover  de- 
coys which  had  been  set  out  in  the 
marsh  or  on  a sandy  shore  by  a sports- 
man hunting  plover.  Although  I have 
often  set  out  plover  decoys  in  the 
marshes  and  about  the  shallow  ponds 
on  the  meadows,  I have  never  had  teal 
come  to  them,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  would  do  so,  especially  on 
grounds  where  the  little  ducks  were  not 
very  wild. 

Teal  when  about  to  alight  among  the 
rushes  will  drop  down  suddenly  in  the 
manner  of  snipe  or  wood-cock.  They 
will  alight  to  the  decoys  in  the  same 
way,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  instead  of 
hovering  suspiciously  over  the  spot, 
like  the  mallards  and  other  ducks. 

Teal  often  come  with  a rush  to  the 
decoys,  drop  into  the  water,  and  spring 
into  the  air  again,  when  they  have 
seen  the  danger,  almost  before  a shot 
can  be  fired.  They  are  quick  in  every 
movement.  It  is  necessary  one  time  to 
swing  the  gun  well  above  them,  an- 
other time  to  shoot  far  under  them,  as 
they  are  springing  into  the  air  or  drop- 
ping into  the  water,  which  ever  the  case 
may  be. 

I cannot  imagine  any  shooting  more 
difficult  than  pass  or  flight-shooting  at 
the  teal.  They,  like  other  ducks,  are 
easier  marks  when  shot  over  decoys, 
but  when  under  full  headway,  passing 
singly  or  in  small  flocks  over  points, 
where  the  shots  are  usually  at  long 
range,  these  diminutive  ducks  test  the 
skill  of  the  marksman  to  the  fullest. 

I believe  I am  safe  in  claiming  that 
a teal  in  full  flight  and  going  with  the 
wind  is  the  swiftest  duck  that  flies. 
The  sportsman  must  shoot  long  dis- 
tances ahead  of  the  bird  in  order  that 
the  charge  of  shot  will  not  pass  in 
back  of  it.  There  is  little  danger  in 
shooting  too  far  ahead  and  few  shots 
are  missed  by  so  doing.  Teal,  and  other 
ducks  as  well,  are  always  going  faster 
than  they  appear  to  be. 

The  male  blue-winged  teal  can  be 
identified  at  a good  distance  by  the 
white  crescent  between  the  bill  and 
eyes.  A description  of  the  male  and 
female  blue-wing  follows: 

Male:  Head  and  neck  gray  or  lead 
color,  black  on  top  and  on  chin;  broad 
white  crescent-shaped  mark  on  head  be- 
tween bill  and  eyes ; back  gray  or  gray- 
ish brown,  marked  with  small  black 
and  buff  crescents;  wing-patch  or  spe- 
culum metallic  green  with  white  bar 
in  front;  lesser  wing  coverts  sky  blue; 
lower  back  and  tail  dusky  with  white 
patch  on  each  side  of  tail;  breast,  un- 
derparts and  sides  pale  reddish  buff, 
spotted  with  dusky  gray  on  the  breast 
and  barred  on  the  flanks;  bill  grayish 
black;  legs  and  feet  yellowish,  webs 
dusky.  Female:  Upper  parts  dusky 
brown  marked  with  buff;  top  of  head 
dark  brown;  throat,  chin  and  sides  of 
head  whitish,  finely  marked  with  brown- 
ish black  spots  except  on  throat;  wings 
similar  to  male ; breast  and  lower  parts 
buff  spotted  with  brown;  bill  black; 


An  Achievement 
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TT  IS  SAVAQE , with  all  the  ballistics 
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“OLD  RELIABLE ” PARKER 


Here’s  a sample  of  shot  gun  “reliability.” 

Mark  Arie,  -with  a Single  Barrel  PARKER,  broke  495  x 500  targets 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  Shoot,  and  99  of  them  were  at  22  yards. 

He  also  made  a long  run  of  264,  of  which  96  were  broken  at  the  22  yard  mark. 

The  Double  Championship  was  won  by 

Fred  Plum  ; 44  x 50 First 

Elmer  Gardner 41  x 50 Second 

Fred  Slater  40  x 50 Third 

They  all  used  PARKER  DOUBLE  Barrel  guns  which,  we  might  add,  are  also  mighty 
“reliable.” 

CONFIDENCE  COUNTS.  Let  us  build  you  a gun  either  single  or  double. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  for  the  asking. 

PARKER  BROS  • 9 Gun  Makers  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  St. 

A.  W.  du  Bray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P,  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


SMITH  GUNS 

ARE 

CONVINCING  GUNS 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  36  years  in  the  held 
and  at  the  traps 

SMITH  GUNS  NEVER  SHOOT  LOOSE 

“The  Gun  that  Speaks  for  Itself” 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 


THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 


Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Export  Office : 5 State  St. 
New  York  City 


McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repalri;  cheek  as  ban  at* 
carry  by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes ; non-slnkabla;  stronger 
than  wood;  used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  tkrrernmentt.  Awarded 
First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fain.  We  it  ena 
boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalog. 

Kino  Foldlno  Canvas  Boat  Ca..  428  Harrlsan  St..  Kalamazaa.  Mlsfc 


legs  and  feet  pale  flesh  color.  In  sum- 
mer plumage  the  males  and  females  re- 
semble each  other. 

The  blue- wings  are  shot  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  often  with  the  sea- 
ducks  on  the  brackish  bays  and  sounds, 
although  they  are  far  more  common 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Middle  States. 
On  the  Sandusky  marshes  in  Ohio,  a 
club  record  shows  more  blue-wings 
killed  each  year  than  green-wings.  In 
1890  the  totals  for  the  season  were  723 
blue-wings,  419  green-wings ; in  1894, 
241  blue-wings,  92  green-wings;  in  1897, 
102  blue-wings,  34  green-wings;  in  1900, 
276  blue-wings,  185  green-wings.  Al- 
though this  record  is  not  to  date,  the 
order  of  abundance  of  these  ducks  no 
doubt  remains  the  same  during  seasons 
just  past.  Further  west  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  these  figures  would  be  re- 
versed. 

Thousands  of  teal  are  shot  each  win- 
ter in  the  vast  rice  fields  of  the  South, 
and  they  are  probably  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  in  the  marshes  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas. 

The  male  green-wing  is  the  handsom- 
est of  the  three  teal.  Male:  Head  and 
neck  rich  chestnut,  broad  band  of  glossy 
green  running  from  eyes  to  nape  of 
neck;  chin  black;  upper  back  and 
sides  finely  marked  with  waving  black 
and  white  lines;  lower  back  brownish 
gray;  broad  white  bar  in  front  of 
wings ; wings  dull  gray,  tipped  with 
buff;  wing  mirrow  or  speculum  rich 
green  bordered  by  black  bar  tipped 
with  white;  breast  pinkish  brown  spot- 
ted with  black;  underparts  grayish 
white;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  gray. 
Female:  Head  and  neck  streaked  with 
light  reddish  brown  on  dark  brown 
ground;  chin  and  throat  pale  huff; 
upper  parts  mottled  brownish  and  buff ; 
wings  same  as  male,  but  with  less 
green;  breast  dark  buff  clouded  with 
dusky  spots ; underparts  grayish  white ; 
bill,  legs  and  feet  same  as  male. 

A SPORTSMAN  who  has  shot  only 
the  mallards  or  canvas-backs  or 
other  ducks  of  large  size  will  hardly 
believe  that  the  diminutive  green-wing 
is  a duck  when  he  first  sees  it  passing 
in  the  air  and  will  be  likely  to  mistake 
it  for  one  of  the  shore-birds. 

I recall  one  morning  on  the  bay  when 
my  companion  and  I had  just  finished 
putting  out  the  duck  decoys  and  were 
spreading  the  cut  rushes  over  the  decks 
of  our  sneak-boats  to  conceal  them,  on 
a point  of  the  marsh.  It  was  still  too 
dark  to  shoot,  and  the  furthest  decoys 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  on  the 
water  in  the  dusk.  Suddenly,  and  as 
silently  as  a shadow,  a tiny  dim  ob- 
ject whisked  past  us,  flitted  over  the 
decoys  for  a moment  and  disappeared 
in  the  thick  gray.  I remarked  to  my 
companion  that  it  was  a snipe,  and  he 
agreed.  A few  minutes  later,  when 
we  had  settled  ourselves  in  the  boats, 
a little  shadowy  object  again  flew  by, 
but  this  time  dropped  into  the  water 
among  the  decoys  where  we  could  barely 
see  it  in  the  wan  light.  This  aroused 
my  suspicions  for  the  water  was  too 
deep  for  a snipe  or  bay-bird  to  stand 
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in.  I stood  up,  to  see  better  what 
it  was,  when  the  little  object  sprang 
into  the  air.  With  a shot  which  was 
more  luck  than  good  management  I 
dropped  it  into  the  water  and  pushed 
out  in  the  boat — to  find  that  I had  bag- 
ged a little,  exquisitely  colored,  male 
green-winged  teal,  the  first  of  its  kind 
I had  shot  in  that  locality. 

Like  the  blue-wing,  the  green-wing 
does  not  like  cold,  rough  weather.  They 
arrive  in  our  Northern  States  very 
early  in  the  fall  and  stay  as  long  as 
the  weather  remains  mild.  They  may 
be  seen  then  in  densely  massed  flocks 
sunning  themselves  on  the  sand  bars, 
preening  their  feathers  or  sleeping  in 
the  warmth  of  mid-day.  When  the 
first  frost  pinches,  they  hurry  south- 
ward toward  winter  feeding  grounds. 

The  sportsman  often  enjoys  fine 
weather  when  shooting  the  teal.  The 
days  are  often  bright  and  sunny,  the 
weather  mild,  yet  with  enough  of  the 
crispness  of  early  fall  to  be  invigorating. 
The  beauties  of  the  marsh-land — their 
many  bright  colors  and  somber  shades — 
are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  rich  golden 
sunlight  and  through  the  haze  of  In- 
dian Summer. 

The  cinnamon  teal  is  found  in  West- 
ern America  from  the  Columbia  River, 
or  further  north,  south  to  Chili  and 
the  Faulkland  Islands.  It  ranges  east- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  is 
more  plentiful  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Male  cinnamon  teal:  Head,  neck, 

upper  and  lower  parts  chestnut,  darkest 
on  upper  parts ; wing  coverts  pale  blue ; 
wing  mirror  green  with  white  bar 
above;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  orange. 
Female:  Similar  to  female  blue-winged 
teal  but  more  reddish. 

In  the  West  the  cinnamon  teal  is 
bagged  with  the  green-wing  in  the 
marshes.  I believe,  however,  that  the 
cinnamon  teal  is  nowhere  so  abundant 
as  the  green-wing,  or  as  the  blue-wing 
is  in  the  East.  The  cinnamon  teal  is 
one  of  the  very  few  varieties  of  our 
ducks  which  I have  not  bagged. 

MUCH  that  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,  appearing  in  past 
numbers  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
as  to  the  methods  of  capture  of  the 
other  ducks  applies  as  well  to  the  teal. 
They  are  shot  over  decoys  and  are 
jumped  in  the  marshes  by  the  sports- 
man moving  about  in  a boat.  They 
are  also  shot  on  points  or  fly-ways,  as 
are  the  other  ducks. 

The  teal,  like  the  other  river  or  fresh- 
water ducks,  are  expert  in  hiding  in 
the  reeds  and  grasses  when  wounded. 
The  sportsman  will  do  well  to  take  a 
retrieving  dog  with  him  when  he  goes 
to  shoot  the  teal  in  the  dense  marshes. 
These  dogs,  usually  the  water-spaniels, 
are  trained  to  duck  hunting  and  will 
find  and  retrieve  wounded  ducks  in  the 
thickest  rushes  which  otherwise  would 
very  often  never  be  recovered. 

A chapter  on  our  teal  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  complete  unless  we  include 
a foreign  member  of  the  family  which 
has  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
This,  the  European  teal,  is  an  occasional 
and  accidental  visitor  to  our  shores. 
It  is  very  similar  to  the  green-wing.  | 


“ They  shoot  at  a paper  on  a tree, 
thi3  camp  is  safe  enough  for  mef 
says  Mr,  Porcupine. 
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We  will  send  you  these  pictures  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.00  for  a year’s  subscription  to  THE  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN,  a monthly  magazine  crammed  full  of  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping  and  Trapping 
stories  and  pictures,  valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle,  camp  outfits,  best  places  to 
go  for  fish  and  game,  and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National  Sportsman  tells  you  how 
to  shoot  and1  fish,  how  to  train  a dog  for  hunting,  how 
to  trap  fur-bearing  animals,  how  to  start  and  run  a gun 
or  rifle  club,  and  a lot  of  other  things  you  want  to 
know  about.  No  book  or  set  of  books  you  can  buy  will 
give  you  the  amount  of  up-to-date  information,  about  life 
in  the  open  that  you  can  get  from  a year’s  subscription  to 
the  National  Sportsman. 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 


And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe, 
coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  any- 
thing and  generally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with 
headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or 
trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove 
leather.  Bear.  dog.  calf,  cow,  horse  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with  the  hair 
or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  and 
made  up  into  rugs,  gluves,  caps,  men's  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices 
ot  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRBSI  AN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WEISS 

Alpine  Binoculars 


Write  for  special  offer 
Weiss 

Instrument  Co. 
1733  Arapahoe  St.f 
Denver,  Col. 


RUSSELL'S 

“NEVER  LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


SHOOT  WITHOUT  NOISE 


Buy  a 
MAXIM 
SILENCER 


THE 

^ MOST 

^ INTERESTING 

r/  OF  flL1- 

^{vOv  CUN  ACCESSORIES 
REDUCES  NOISE  AND 
RECOIL  AND  ELIMINATES 
FLASH 


FOR  YOUR 
RIFLE  OR 
TARGET 
PISTOL  ^ 


f ONE  OF  THE  WONDERFUL 
INVENTIONS  OF  OUR  ^ 
TIME.  MADE  IN  EVERY-^2fcS 
CALIBER  FROM  ^ | 

.22  to  45 


Ask  ony 
hardware  or 
sporting  floods 
dealer  to  show  you 
one.  or  send  6c.  in 
stamps  for  catalog  and 
BOOKLET  of  astonishing 
experiences  of  Silencer  users. 


THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  CO. 
69  Homestead  Ave.,  Hartford,  Coni 


Filson 
Hunting 
Coat 


— It’s  some  coat,  tool  Like  all  the  Filson 
Outing  Garments  it’s  made  to  wear  and  servo. 
Has  nine  roomy,  accessible  pockets,  so  placed 
that  you  can  carry  a heavy  load  without  In- 
convenience. so  evenly  is  the  weight  distributed. 
You  travel  light,  but  carry  all  the  thing*  you 
need.  Has  specially  padded  shoulders  (slicker 
cloth  beneath  khaki)  that  makes  the  favorite 
gun  or  rifle  carry  easy,  prevents  sore  bones  and 
sheds  the  moisture. 

Catalog  No.  7 is  free  for  the  asking.  It  con- 
tains description  and  prices  of  outing  apparel 
for  pien  and  women. 

c.  c.  filson  co. 

1011  First  Ave.  SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON 


Field  Glasses 

Binoculars— Telescopes 

Pre-  War  Prices 
FREE  TRIAL 

Catalog  Free 

THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  FS-5,  1121  First  Street 
New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Make*  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  inap  ehootlng, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  show*  hew  to 
lead  correctly — No  More  Gueis  Work.  Made  of 
blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrel!. 
12,  16,  20,  28  gauges.  Double  gun«  only.  Postpaid, 
$2.50  Including  booklet  “Wing  Shooting  Made 
Easy."  Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ton  uenta. 
Teaches  the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

111  Wtst  ink  St.  P.  0.  Box  IIS,  Tines  Soane,  New  York 


TALES  THE  RIVER 
TOLD  TO  MATT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  396) 

he  trailed  behind  you  while  yet  too 
young  to  have  a gun  and  saw  you  pick 
at  leisure  the  passenger  pigeons  from 
the  tops  of  the  very  tall  pin-oaks  in 
the  swamps,  and  with  the  gun  which 
your  boyhood  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  sent 
you  as  a Christmas  present  when  you 
become  old  enough  to  care  for  it. 

The  pool  and  stretches  of  bay  over 
which  your  eyes  roam  and  to  which  you 
so  lately  came  a stranger  and  have  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  its  denizens,  both 
on  the  hook  and  at  the  table,  all  these 
in  future  years  are  to  add  to  your 
pleasures,  for  the  man  is  the  offspring 
of  the  boy. 

PULLING  against  the  stream  they 
made  slower  progress  than  on  their 
way  down,  and  it  was  past  noon 
when  they  arrived  at  the  boat  owner’s 
home.  Their  team  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their 
equipment  was  loaded  and  they  were 
headed  for  home.  Matt,  as  when  com- 
ing down,  was  perched  on  top  of 
the  duffle,  with  his  quick  eye  taking 
every  moving  object  under  observation 
and  most  of  the  time  whistling  quietly. 

As  they  passed  the  spot  where  they 
had  encountered  Ned  Southard,  Matt 
gave  one  of  his  peculiar  cat-like  calls 
to  attract  attention  and  then  queried: 
“Wonder  if  his  breeches ’d  stand  ’nother 
dustin’  ’thout  cuttin’  through?  Gosh, 
but  that  ol’  whip  set  up  close.”  Then, 
suddenly  changing  his  mood  he  said: 
“Hope  Aunt  Mary’s  well.” 

That,  to  him,  very  important  person- 
age was  at  the  gate  as  they  drove  up. 
Matt  jumped  to  the  ground  and  kissing 
her  warmly  said:  “Gee,  that  ham  o’ 
yourn  was  great.”  Aunt  Mary,  as  was 
easy  to  see,  was  greatly  pleased  to  see 
that  all  was  well  with  them,  but  she 
could  not  refrain  from  her  custom  of 
rebuke  and  said  rather  sharply:  “Matt 
Buckley,  ain’t  you  ever  goin’  to  get  over 
talking  about  what  you’ve  had  to  eat 
or  goin’  to  have?” 

As  the  boy  piled  his  traps  inside  the 
gate  he  kept  up  a run  of  talk  until  the 
aunt,  putting  her  hand  squarely  over 
his  mouth,  said:  “Now  let  somebody 

talk  that  can  say  somethin’,”  and  turn- 
ing to  the  men  asked:  “How’s  he  be- 

haved?” “Don’t  worry  about  Matt,” 
said  Mr.  Adams  in  a very  kindly  man- 
ner, “he’ll  do  among  men  any  time.” 

As  they  started  away  Matt  said:  “I’m 
goin’  for  frogs  to-morrow;  got  to  make 
up  for  the  time  I been  away.”  Mr. 
Woodhull  said:  “We’ll  be  out  for  catties 
before  the  week  is  done.”  And  then  he 
drove  away. 

Boy  like,  Matt  tried  to  tell  his  aunt 
all  at  one  time  of  the  many  new  and 
fine  things  he  had  seen  and  done  while 
away,  and,  when  it  came  to  the  striped 
bass,  there  was  no  way  in  which  he 
could  express  to  his  satisfaction  his 
view  of  it,  so  he  wound  up  with:  “He 
was  jest  a wallopin'  han’som’  fish  an’ 
he  eat  better’n  chicken  fried.” 

He  was  in  the  woodshed  putting  away 
his  beloved  poles  and  cherished  landing 
net,  now  to  be  doubly  precious  to  him 
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with  their  salt  water  memories,  when 
he  heard  his  aunt  calling  to  him  to  come 
to  the  house  at  once. 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen,  an  empty  jam  jar  in  one 
hand  and  a napkin  in  the  other,  to 
which  was  pinned  something  strongly 
resembling  money.  The  jar  had  been 
washed  clean  and  the  napkin  put  in  it 
so  it  could  not  get  lost,  and  pinned  to 
three  five  dollar  bills  was  the  following- 
note: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Buckley: — 

Permit  me  to  hand  you  this  small 
sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  the 
time  I have  deprived  you  of  your  boy. 
Cherish  him  and  have  no  fears,  for  he 
will  grow  up  to  be  a source  of  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  comfort,  to  you.  He 
has  given  me  a week  of  solid  comfort 
and  delight. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Adams. 

There  was  just  a suspicion  of  a tear 
in  the  eyes  of  Aunt  Mary  as  she  put 
her  iarm  over  the  lad’s  shoulder,  and 
as  they  walked  to  the  door  together  she 
said:  “Most  everybody  says  good  things 
about  you,  Matt,  hut” — and  the  boy 
broke  in  with  his  familiar  giggle,  “I’ll 
bet  it  is  owin’  to  your  bringin’  of  me 
uip,  Gosh.” 

Through  hillside  slopes,  and  meadows  green 
And  on  to  shaded  glen. 

The  rivers  run  to  meet  the  tides 
As  run  the  affairs  of  men. 

(CONCLUSION.) 


TRAILING  THE 
GRIZZLY  IN  OREGON 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  391) 

let  after  another  into  him  as  fast  as 
I could  work  the  lever.  But  alas!  my 
calculations  were  to  be  completely  upset 
for  the  lever  of  my  gun  went  down 
but  the  cartridge  bed  failed  to  come  up, 
and  I realized  I was  up  against  it,  as 
the  bear,  upon  being  hit,  reared  back, 
gave  a growl,  bit  at  the  wound  and  then 
came  straight  for  me. 

Trailor  dashed  forward  when  the  gun 
cracked,  having  discovered  the  bear 
just  as  he  reared  up,  and  he  met  him 
half  way.  He  made  a pass  at  the  dog, 
but  he  swung  out  and  above  him  and 
Trailor  sprang  and  grabbed  him  by  the 
ham.  This  turned  him  around,  but  as 
Trailor  got  out  of  the  way  he  came 
for  me  again,  and  now  I had  to  climb. 
The  limbs  on  the  nearest  tree  hung  low 
and  I had  no  chance  to  take  the  gun, 
so  I dropped  it  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
and  I went  up  about  as  lively  as  I ever 
climbed  a tree  in  my  boyhood  days, 
when  the  other  boys  and  I used  to 
climb  to  see  who  could  get  up  the  quick- 
est. I may  have  had  plenty  of  time, 
but  I didn’t  think  that  I did,  and  I 
didn’t  think  I was  safe,  either,  until  I 
had  gotten  up  quite  a ways.  The  bear 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  you  can 
rest  assured,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  about  it,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Trailor  could  do,  and  was  rearing  up 
the  tree  and  tearing  at  the  limbs  at  a 
great  rate.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 


ENGINEERS  COAT 


NORFOLK  AND  BREECHES 


RIDING  BREECHES 


Any  old  sport , in  a storm 

When  you’re  wearing  Duxbak  you  don’t  care 
what  the  weather  is.  Let  it  rain  or  shine,  turn 
hot  or  cold  — nothing  can  spoil  your  fun. 
You’re  ready. 

Duxbak  Togs  are  rain-proof,  comfortable, 
low  priced,  good  looking;  soft,  pliant,  won- 
derful to  wear.  And  designed  by  sportsmen 
who  know  what  a sportsman  needs.  Whether 
for  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  engineering  or 
riding  — Duxbak  has  no  equal. 

Kamp-it  Clothes  are  like  Duxbak  but  not 
waterproofed.  Somewhat  lighter  in  weight, 
too — fine  for  hot  weather. 

Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  Clothes  are  all  6hown  in  our  Style  Book.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  us  for  a copy  — today. 

Utica- Duxbak  Corp.,  10  Hickory  st.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


and  Kamp-it 

1 '7T  § Mzt  r~j  rm 

Outing  Togs 


HUNTING  COAT  AND  BREECHES 


REINFORCED  TROUSERS 


MIDDY  BLOUSE 
AND  BREECHES 


NORFOLK  AND  SHELL  SKIRT 


Match  the  Tang  of  the  Country  Air 

with  luncheons  of  delicious 

SMITHFIELD  HAMS 
By  Parcel  Post,  direct  to  you 
at  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound. 

American  Produce  Exchange 

Dept.  “0”,  Richmond,  Va. 

‘THE  HAM 
THAT  MADE 
VIRGINIA 
FAMOUS” 


CAD  UACAIIITACC  Mosquito  Blocks  are 
rUn  IflUdyUMUEd  solid  cakesof  the  ma- 
terial that  the  U.  S.  Gov’t  recommends  for  mosquitoes. 
The  blocks  evaporate  entirely  within  two  months,  giving 
off  all  of  the  time  a pleasant  odor  that  effectively  drives 
away  mosquitoes.  Makes  rubbing,  spraying,  burning,  or 
screening  unnecessary.  Very  convenient  and  easy  to  use. 
Place  one  Block  in  a tent,  cottage,  porch,  boat,  etc.,  and 
we  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  drive  out  mosquitoes 
until  the  last  piece  of  the  Block  has  evaporated  One 
Block  and  a nickel-plated  container  for  holding  the  Block 
sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  SI. 00.  Be  protected  from 
mosquitoes.  Send  for  a Block  today.  The  International 
Chemical  Co..  2972  East  37  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 


INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  house. 

Soles  are  as  flecible  as  rubber 
and  as  tough  as  a larch 
When  you’ve  pounded 
your  feet  numb  o: 
city  pavements  o 
worn  them  to  the  blii 
ter  stage  on  mountain 


trails,  slip  on  a pair  of 
comfortable  mocca- 
sins and  realize  solid 
foot  comfort. 


Stock 
Na  It 


Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate,  $5.00 

Heavy  waterproof  5.50 

Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 
MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept.S  Brockton, Mass. 


Miljions 

Billions, 

lftu.se 
So-d  zyf 


JUsethenft  o mount  all,  kodak 

picturo.post  cards.dippinfs  in  albums 


Mads  In  Square,  Round.  Oval.  Faney  end  Heart 
of  black,  fray,  eepia,  and  red  gummed paper. 

" of  pictures,  then  wet  ana  stick . 

, No  mass,  no  fuss.  At  photo 


[CK-E  ASY  -ARTISTIC. 


from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82- J 4711  No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 
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3-WAY  REEL 

BEETZSEL 

Level  Winder, 

Free  Spool, 

Automatic  Thumber, 
German  Silver, 
Burnished  Steel  Axles, 
Bronze  Bearings, 
Jeweled  Oil  Caps, 
Quadruple, 

S.  Handle — Forward, 

100  Yards — Drag. 


Cast  and  Wind  In 
Nothing  to  Touch 

When  the  cast  is  made  noth- 
ing moves  but  the  spool.  The 
forked  block  drops  and  the  line 
runs  free  from  spool  to  rod  guide. 
Touching  the  handle  to  wind  in 
brings  the  block  as  shown.  OUR 
guarantee  is:  that  no  angler  can 
buy  any  one  thing  for  $20  or 
MORE  that  will  give  as  much 
joy.  Bar  nothing. 


REDIFOR  ROD  & REEL  CO. 

STONELEIGH  COURT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


This  Poleless  Wall  Tent  eliminates  cares 
and  worries.  The  complete  tent  packed  in 
a strong  canvas  bag — size  10x28 — ready  to 
place  on  running  board  of  your  automo- 
bile, or  to  be  checked  through  as  baggage. 
IDEAL  FOR  TOURISTS 
If  no  dealer  in  your  city,  write 

H.  WENZEL  TENT  AND  DUCK  CO.  ST.  LOUIS 


THE  UNION 
TRAILER  CAMP 

affords  an  ideal 
portable  head- 
quart  ers  for 
hunting  trips. 
It  also  provides 
plenty  of  space 
for  carrying 


game. 

This  outfit  will  serve  you  constantly 
for  several  years — for  hunting,  fishing 
and  general  outdoor  life.  Write  for  cat- 
alog. 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS 

320  Charles  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HEAP  INDIAN!  FIRE 


mDlAIOAFT  PRODUCTION 


A stunt  every  boy  and  girl,  hunter,  hikeT 
and  camper  should  know.  Make  fire  by  rub- 
bing wood  together  THE  MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN  TRICK  MADE  EASY.  A combina- 
tion of  oak,  cedar,  maple,  hickory  and  bass- 
wood. Guaranteed  to  make  fire  in  30  sec- 
onds. Ask  any  Indian  or  Scout.  Packed  in 
strong  box  and  mailed  post-paid  for  SI.  West 
of  Mississippi,  SI.25. 

(Writ*  lor  free  catalogue  on  Indian.  & Mexican 
goods,  minerals  and  geological  specimens.) 

CO.  466  Conneclicnl  SL  BUFFALO.  N.Y.  Dtpl  14 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner.  If  you  are  a surf  angler,  here  is 
the  book  you  have  long  been  waiting  for. 
Illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs  and 
paintings.  Single  copies  $3.00.  Postpaid  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


STUBBY 


COMBINATION 

ROD  & REEL 


Only  23  inches  long;  I2V2  inches  unjointed.  Makes  long 
casts.  Old  fishermen  say:  “Best  Ever  Used!  *'  Packed 
in  carton,  by  mail  $3.00.  Send  for  catalog.  THE 
AMERICAN  DISPLAY  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


JOE  WELSH 
LEADERS 

By  lest  the  BEST 

This  Leader  the 
GENUINE 

Registered  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  under  the  name  of  TELARANA 
NOVA,  meaning  in  Spanish,  "new  Spiderweb." 
Don’t  get  fooled  by  spurious  imitations! 

Suitable  for  Salt  and  Fresh  water  they  come 
in  6 sizes  in  3-6-9-ft.  lengths.  Knotless,  Strong 
and  Invisible. 

Send  me  25c  for  a 3 ft.;  50c  for  a 6 ft.;  or 
75c  for  a 9 ft.  Tell  me  the  kind  of  fish  you 
want  to  land.  This  insures  you  of  the  proper 
size.  A customer  writes,  "I  am  using  one  of 
your  No.  3 Leaders,  this  being  its  third  season 
and  still  good.  Used  entirely  on  Bass.” 

Most  dealers  handle  the  genuine,  if  yours  don’t 
tell  him  he  can. 

The  above  prices  are  for  trial  orders  only. 

Sample  card  of  6 sizes  free  on 
application. 

JOE  WELSH 
Pasadena,  California 

Distributors  for  U.  S. 
and  Canada 

Dealers  can  make  good 
profits  by  handling  this 
popular  leader. 


YouJCan’t  Beat  Natural  Balt! 

Lure  makers  have  done  wonders  in  making 
bits  of  wood  and  tin  look  and  act  like 
minnows.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
"You  can't  make  a lure  look  more  like 
a fish  than  a fish  does!" 

FERRY  PRESERVED  BAIT 
is  simply  honest- to -goodness  minnows  and 
frogs  caught  in  the  clear,  cold  water  up 
here  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  preserved  by 
chemical  solution  and  put  up  in  glass 
jars.  Guaranteed  to  last  indefinitely  and 
— note  this — will  keep  at  least  a week 
after  jar  is  opened. 

Save  hours  of  tedious  labor  next  trip,  and 
Ferry  Silver  the  risk  of  upset  minnow  bucket,  by  tak- 
Shiners  ing  along  a supply  of  Ferry  Preserved  Bait. 


11-oz.  jar  large  shiners  (about  50) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  small  shiners  (about  200) 50c 

6-oz.  jar  frogs  (six  to  jar) 50c 


Special  introductory  offer:  One  jar  each  of  above,  post- 
paid anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  $1.00. 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement.  It  will  not  appear  attain. 
Dealers  write. 

Ferry  Fish  Market  Co.,  Box  B.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


DONT  BREAKS  . 


HOLDS  THE*  FISHING  POLE 

The  E-Z  Pole  Holder 

holds  the  fishing  pole  se- 

read.  A wonderful  conven- 
1 ience.  Readily  screws  into  boat,  dock, 
j log,  etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Liberal 
i terms.  It’s  easy  to  sell.  Send  for 

f sample  at  special  price  of  only  50c. 

E-Z  HOLDER  CO.  (Not  Inc.) 

Room  28,  2733  No.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

Higgler 


• F2  or  5/a  Oz.  $ 1.QP 

WITH  BUCKTAIL 

Circular  of  other  Lures  and  Pork 

Rind  Strips  •AJL.FOSS  - 

1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  • CLEVELAND* 


Crab 

os;?.-  .. 

Weedless 


H,eddon 

Bait  exiting  Reels 

Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

*AsK  the  Fish!” i 

Jas.  Heddon’s  Sonsj 

Dowagiac,  Mich.  , 


cold  chills  run  over  a fellow,  and  I 
confess  that  I felt  almost  afraid  he 
would  climb  up,  too,  but  I knew  posi- 
tively that  a grizzly  could  not  climb, 
on  account  of  his  long  claws. 

Trailor  was  unaware  that  I was  up 
there  and  no  doubt  was  wondering  what 
had  become  of  me.  I called  to  him  now 
to  let  him  know  where  I was,  as  I was 
beginning  to  feel  pretty  safe,  but  at 
the  same  time  I was  thinking  mighty 
fast  about  what  to  do.  I said:  “Go 
after  him,  Trailor,  go  after  him.”  And 
he  did  go  after  him,  too.  He  brought 
him  away  from  that  tree  mighty  sud- 
denly and  swung  him  round  and  round, 
but  he  soon  backed  up  against  it  again, 
and  there  he  stayed.  Right  there  and 
then  I would  have  given  a kingdom  for 
my  gun,  but  how  to  get  it  was  the 
question.  Trailor  could  not  get  at  his 
hams  and  he  seemed  to  know  that 
I was  wondering  and  wondering  what 
to  do. 

I did  not  have  much  hope  of  making 
Hammersly  hear  the  horn,  but  I de- 
cided to  try  it  anyhow.  So  I blew 
the  horn  long  and  loud,  and  I could 
hear  it  echo  and  re-echo  across  the 
canyons,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  could 
be  heard  for  miles  and  miles,  but  after 
listening  for  a long  time  I got  no 
answer  and  after  trying  a few  times 
more  I gave  it  up. 

I NOW  urged  Trailor  again  to  go  after 
him,  but  although  he  came  up  as 
close  as  he  dared  and  barked  right 
up  in  his  face,  the  bear  only  struck  out 
at  him  with  his  left  paw,  as  the  right 
one  was  disabled.  I studied  and  studied 
what  to  do  and  thought  of  different 
things  that  had  been  said  about  griz- 
zlies and  finally  I happened  to  think 
about  hearing  a man  say  once  that 
if  he  was  to  go  out  to  hunt  grizzlies 
he  would  take  a strong  cord  and  carry 
it  in  his  pocket  and  have  a hook  at- 
tached to  it,  and  if  he  was  compelled 
to  climb  from  a grizzly  he  would  drop 
his  gun  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  and 
drop  the  hook  down  and  pull  up  his  gun 
and  then  he  would  make  it  hot  for 
Mr.  Bear.  This  was  all  nice  enough 
to  think  about,  but  I neither  had  the 
string  nor  the  hook,  and  if  I had  had 
them  how  was  I going  to  use  them 
when  the  bear  was  sitting  on  his 
haunches  almost  right  on  the  gun? 

Another  thing  I was  puzzled  about 
was  why  the  gun  failed  to  work. 
It  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever 
failed  me,  and  I had  been  in  some 
pretty  clos&  places,  too.  I knew  I had 
plenty  of  cartridges  in  it,  for  I had 
not  fired  a shot  since  leaving  camp 
until  I had  shot  the  bear. 

After  awhile  I made  up  my  mind  to 
climb  down  a few  feet  and  see  what 
he  would  do,  so  I commenced  to  come 
down  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  it 
was  a sure  shot  I wasn’t  going  to  get 
down  low  enough  for  him  to  rear  up 
suddenly  and  reach  me  with  his  paw. 

Pretty  soon  he  whirled  around  and 
reared  up  as  high  as  he  could  reach 
and  I went  up  higher  in  a hurry.  This 
manoeuvre  gave  Trailor  a chance  and 
he  dived  into  the  bear  so  furiously  that 
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he  dropped  back  and  made  a dash  for 
the  dog  which  took  him  several  feet 
away  from  the  tree.  There  they  had 
it  round  and  round  for  several  min- 
utes, but  did  not  get  far  enough  away 
from  the  tree  to  give  me  the  ghost 
of  a chance  to  get  down  to  get  my  gun. 
After  a while  he  got  back  to  the  same 
old  place  again. 

This  was  getting  exasperating  and  I 
longed  for  that  gun  more  than  I had 
ever  wanted  anything  in  all  my  life. 

I thought  to  myself:  “You  old  repro- 
bate, if  I can  ever  manage  to  get  hold 
of  that  gun  I’ll  make  it  hot  for  you.” 

I kept  thinking  of  that  cord  and  hook 
and  all  at  onc.e  an  idea  entered  my 
head  what  to  do,  and  I wondered  that 
I had  not  thought  of  it  before.  Why 
not  make  a string  out  of  my  overalls 
and  a hook  out  of  a limb?  No  one 
can  realize  how  elated  I was  when  this 
thought  struck  my  mind,  and  I imme- 
diately went  to  work  to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

I took  my  hunting  knife  and  ripped 
my  pants  clear  up,  so  I could  tear  off 
long  strips,  which  I tied  together,  mak- 
ing a long  string.  Then  I cut  off  a 
limb  and  made  a hook,  and  I was 
ready.  I climbed  down  again  and  made 
all  the  noise  I could,  and  sure  enough, 
the  grizzly  tried  to  come  up  again. 
Trailor  dived  into  him  again,  and  down 
he  went  and  made  a dash  after  him  for 
several  yards,  and  when  Trailor  began 
to  circle  around  him  and  get  at  his 
hams  he  backed  up  against  another 
tree,  and  there  he  stayed. 

I did  not  move  now  for  fear  he 
would  come  back,  but  I began  to  let 
the  hook  down  towards  the  gun,  which 
was  lying  there  in  plain  sight  with 
the  lever  down.  Slowly  but  surely  I 
let  the  string  down  to  the  ground  be- 
side the  lever.  I gave  it  a little  jerk 
and  it  seemed  to  go  under  the  lever, 
and  I pulled  up,  but  it  didn’t  catch.  I 
dropped  it  again  along  side  of  the  lever, 
and  this  time,  as  I slowly  brought  it  up, 
it  hooked  into  the  lever,  and  the  reader 
can  perhaps  imagine  my  feelings  when 
I began  to  see  that  gun  coming  up 
towards  me.  Once  it  caught  against 
a limb,  but  I let  it  down  again  and 
swung  it  over  a little,  and  I soon  had 
it  in  my  hands. 

I will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how 
I felt  when  I got  hold  of  that  gun. 

I was  just  simply  wild.  Now  the  next 
thing  was  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  it.  I examined  it  and  soon  found 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  a faulty  cart- 
ridge. From  some  cause  or  other  there 
had  not  been  powder  enough  put  in  the 
shell  and  the  bullet  had  been  pushed 
too  far  back,  so  that  when  the  shell 
came  into  the  cartridge  bed  it  allowed 
the  next  cartridge  in  the  magazine  to 
come  down  too  far,  and  the  cartridge 
bed  couldn’t  rise.  I soon  had  it  out 
and  a fresh  cartridge  in  the  chamber, 
ready  for  business,  and  I was  just 
straightening  myself  out  so  as  to  get 
in  a good  position  to  shoot  from  when 
the  bear  came  towards  the  tree  again. 

I thought  to  myself,  “Old  fellow,  come 
ahead;  I’ll  fool  you  this  time.” 

I was  considerably  lower  now  and 
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Troll-Oreno 
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40  pounds  o’  Tiger  Muskie  ~ 
on  a South  Bend  Buck-tail 

IT  takes  but  three  pounds  of  small  mouth  bass  to  give 
one  a mighty  interesting  thrill — but  if  you  would 
multiply  many  times  that  same  thrill  of  fightin’  mad, 
leaping  fish,  “get  on”  a venerable  battler  like  the  above 
Tiger  Muskie.  He  was  taken  on  a South  Bend  Buck-tail, 
but  until  his  51 K inches  of  silvery  body  was  finally  gaffed, 
he  had  given  many  a ne’er-to-be-forgotten  heart-stopping 
thr  ill. 

To  meet  the  ever-changing  fighting  tactics  of  the  Muskie 
requires  sturdy,  well  chosen,  dependable  tackle,  such  as: 
The  Muskie  Buck-tail  Casting  Spoon.  A well  propor- 
tioned sturdy  lure  for  casting  in  and  among  weeds.  The 
weedless  fly  is  a fuzzy  body  buck-tail.  The  spoon  mounted 
on  extra  long  shank,  does  away  with  need  of  a separate 
leader. 

The  Musk-Oreno.  Wobbling  bait  of  the  Bass-Oreno 
type,  except  has  aA  inch  body  and  extra  heavy  hooks 
and  trimmings.  It  darts,  dives  and  wiggles  in  a manner 
most  alluring  to  all  big  game-fish.  12  standard  colors. 

The  Troll-Oreno.  Is  similar  to  other  Oreno  Baits  with 
grooved  head.  Body  6>A  inches  long,  super-strong  hooks 
and  trimmings.  Great  for  trolling,  expecially  with 
motor  boat.  1 2 standard  colors. 

The  South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anti- Back- Lash  Reel  is 
especially  ideal  for  Muskie  fishing.  Send  a postal  for 
“The  Days  of  Real  Sport” — our  book  showing  complete 
variety  of  Muskie  and  other  game-fish  trolling  and  casting 
lures.  Also  gives  tried  and  proven  bait-casting  hints. 
Sent  FREE,  Write  today. 


South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anti- Back-Lash  Reel 


Musk-Oreno 
No.  976 


Muskie  Buck-tail 
Casting  Spoon 
No.  1686 A. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10217  High  Street  < — --  South  Bend,  Ind.  SR 


CIGARS^ 


BY  M AI L Direct  to  Smoker 
AT  HALF  PRICES 
We  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 
Mr.  Smoker: 

Consider  it  if  you 
buy  direct  from 
us,  you  not  only 
avoid  the  high 
profits  of  re- 
t a i 1 era. 
Salesmen, 
etc.,  but 
You  get  a 
better 
cigar  for  half 
of  the  value. 


Special 
Offer 

for  a short 
time  only,  100 
Perfecto  Grande, 
a fine  cigar  the 
equal  of  any  2 for 
25c  in  the  market,  $5 
Box  of  50  only  $ '.75.  Or- 
der to-day.  Send  check  or 
money  order  or  you  may  pay  on 
arrival  All  orders  are  sent  post- 
paid. 

H.  SPITZER 

32  UNION  SQUARE  EAST 
near  16th  St.,  Room  1215,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOR  SALE 


Rare  opportunity.  Game  Reserve-Farm  or 
Raised  Stock,  8,000  acres.  20  hours  from 
New  York.  Almeda,  S.  C. 

Information , 

C.  R.  MYERS 

Hotel  Breakers  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


YodR  Pipe 

ma  -ROOT-  wood  « ° 
OPEN-SWEET  FROM  FIRST  J^PIPE-THFY'LL 

mwm agh^MiSKP  good  V 

I WILL— BRING  HE' 
iNj^YOUft  PIPE  TR0I/&LE 
■fl'Ll  HELP  Y0\l  FOR  l 

■u— 

teEEElWPaSSf 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Dept.  T 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
We  Cater  to  the  Particular  Smoker 

Attract  Wild  Ducks 

y * N^mniiiiHiinifQmifiiimimDnnsuiuimiHRiBaiJHmauianiiaMBnDBannHBM 

Natural  feeding  grounds  always  I 
attract  wild  ducks.  Last  fall  I 1 
ran  out  of  Wild  < elery  seed,  = 
and  that  big  plump  Wild  Rice.  I 
the  favorite  duck  attraction.  Avoid  § 
disappointment  by  ordering  for  fall  i 
sowing  now.  Write  for  prices. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL 
Dept.  H-215  OSHKOSH.  WIS.  § 
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Burlington  ftotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 
$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 

HOMELIKE  CLEAN  SAFE 


COLD  SPRING  CAMPS 

Forest  and  Averill  Lakes 

ONLY  MAINE  CAMPS  IN  VERMONT 
TWENTIETH  SEASON 

CATCH  THEM  WITH  A FLY 
Trout  and  Salmon 
August  and  all  September 
Partridge  in  October 

Trout , Salmon,  Lakers,  Aureolas,  Bass, 
Pickerel,  Boating,  Bathing,  Tramping 
Five  lakes,  miles  of  streams  and  trails.  Main  camp, 
twelve  cabins.  Open  flre6.  A table  we  are  proud  of. 
Good  old  guides  if  desired.  Famous  mineral  springs. 
Accessible  to  Boston  and  New  York  by  rail  or  motor. 
Reliable  references  near  you.  75  miles  from  White 
Mountains,  20  miles  from  Colebrook,  N.  H.  No 
mosquitoes;  no  black  flies  and  no  hay  fever.  Garage. 
Open  to  October  15. 

H.  A.  QUIMBY,  Mgr.,  Averill,  Vt. 

LETS  STRIKE  FOR 


At  Prattsville,  N.  Y., 
where  chickens  and 
vegetables  are  raised 
right  on  the  farm,  and  cooked  under  the  direc- 


<§ra(jam 


tion  of  a former  New  York  hotel-club  chef. 


Fishing,  Mountain  Climbing,  Golf,  Tennis 

Charles  I.  Morey, 

The  Graham,  Prattsville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
“IT'S  IN  THE  CATSKILLS” 


Long  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondack* 

Why  go  to  Maine  or  Canada  when  I can  gir 
you  good  hunting  and  fishing  800  mile*  from 
N.  Y.  City?  Lake,  Rainbow  and  Brook  Treat, 
Bass,  Pickerel  and  Muskalonge,  May  let 
Aug.  31st  Deer,  Oct  1st  to  Nov.  15.  Guides 
on  application.  $28.00  per  week  and  up.  All  in- 
quiries cheerfully  answered. 

FRANK  PLUMLEY’S  CAMP 


Treat!  Salmon!  Salmon!  Trout! 

At  Deerfoet  Camps  or  Lake  Onawa,  Maine. 
You  camp  alongside  one  ©T  the  moat  beauti- 
ful lakes  In  America  and  within  tlx  ml  let 
there  are  filled  with  trout  and  talmtn 

14  MORE  LAKES 

Write  to  Mr.  Bedflsh  for  a booklet  on 
Deerfoot  Camps,  Ortawa,  Maine. 


EUSTIS,  Lake  Co.,  Florida 

First  and  Third  National  prizes  for  big  mouth  black 
bass  just  awarded  to  people  fishing  in  the  Lakes  of 
Eustis.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Florida. 
Very  prominent  sportsmen  come  here.  They  are  always 
sure  of  real  sporty  fishing  and  hunting.  To  fishermen, 
I recommend  Nigger  Town  Greek  section  as  best  in 
United  States;  to  hunters,  the  Blackwater  Oak  Scrub 
Is  a "sure  enough"  devilish  spot  You  need  your  best 
gun  out  there.  If  the  longing  for  a good  fish  or  hunt 
Is  in  your  bones,  writ©  me,  I’ll  tell  you  about  it,  and 
send  you  a book. 

C.  w.  WILLIAMS,  EUSTIS,  FLA. 


Keith’s  $2.50  Offer 

plan  books,  showing  160 
of  artistic  bunga- 
cottages,  or  3-story 
frame,  stucco  on 
floor  plana  and 
and  8 months 
te  Keith  *9  Ma* 
19.50. 

tr  . , * , . lor  over  20  yews  an  authortts 

Iveitn  S IVlagazin®  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes — 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help 
and  Keith’i  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  cob* 
fortable  and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Bosks  (260  plans)  and  Keith's  for  19 
months — $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  155  Abbay  Bldg,,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


as  he  reared  up  and  snorted  and 
champed  his  teeth  I let  drive  right  into 
his  open  mouth.  The  bullet  passed 
through  the  brain  and  out  between  his 
ears  and  he  went  over  backwards  as 
though  he  had  been  hit  in  the  head  with 
a sledge  hammer.  He  lay  with  his  feet 
stuck  straight  up  in  the  air  for  a few 
moments  trembling  and  then  rolled  over 
on  his  side,  dead. 

THE  whole  racket  had  only  lasted 
about  two  hours,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I had  been  up  the  tree 
for  two  days,  and  I made  up  my  mind 
that  the  next  bear  that  put  me  up  a 
tree  would  have  to  go  some;  but  I took 
good  care  to  look  after  my  cartridges 
after  that. 

I had  quite  a job  dressing  him  and 
straightening  him  around,  but  I got 
it  done  after  awhile  and  Trailor  and 
I started  for  the  horses.  I had  had 
enough  hunting  for  one  day  and  really 
did  not  care  whether  I saw  any  more 
game  or  not.  Riley  was  there  with  the 
horses  when  I got  back  and  was  a lit- 
tle bit  out  of  patience  and  wanted  to 
know  what  had  kept  me  so  long,  but 
when  I told  him  the  reason  he  seemed 
to  understand.  I told  him  I didn’t 
want  him  to  wound  any  more  deer  for 
Ranger  to  catch  either,  for  if  I had 
had  Ranger  the  two  dogs  might  have 
kept  the  grizzly  so  busy  that  I would 
have  had  time  to  fix  my  gun. 

It  was  so  late  now  that  we  only 
had  time  to  get  the  four  bucks  in  before 
dark,  and  the  next  day  we  had  a big 
job  packing  in  the  two  bears. 


CARRIER  FOR 
ARTIFICIAL  BAITS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  403) 

of  a width  corresponding  to  the  cover 
to  bottom  dimension  of  the  bag,  four 
strips  corresponding  in  length  to  the 
inside  length  of  the  bag,  and  four  strips 
corresponding  to  the  inside  width  of 
the  bag.  These  strips  were  cut,  in  the 
manner  of  egg  crate  partitions,  with  a 
series  of  cross  cuts,  each  cut  being 
as  wide  as  the  thickness  of  the  strip 
and  going  to  the  mid  line  of  the  strip, 
there  being  four  cuts  on  each  one  of 
the  longer  strips  and  four  cuts  on  each 
one  of  the  shorter  strips.  Be  sure  and 
have  the  strips  wide  enough  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  depth  of  the  bag  from 
cover  to  bottom,  otherwise  there  will  be 
trouble.  These  strips  were  interlocked 
within  the  bag,  forming  a series  of  re- 
ceptacles 1 2-5  x 2 1-5  inches  by  4 3-4 
inches  in  depth,  each  suitable  for  the 
reception  of  an  average-sized  casting 
bait  resting  on  end.  One  or  more  larger 
receptacles  can  be  made  by  cutting  one 
or  two  of  the  strips  completely  across 
at  one  of  the  cross  cut  points.  The  fit- 
ting must  be  careful  and  strips  of  thin 
tin  or  sheet  aluminum  will  make  a more 
durable  and  satisfactory  job. 

This  outfit  can  be  conveniently  slung 
under  the  arm  and  will  easily  pro- 
vide a sufficient  variety  of  baits  for  a 
day’s  fishing. 

Harry  Reynolds,  Conn. 


HAWK  AND 
WOODCOCK 

(CONTINUED  from  page  401) 

sportsman  who  laid  claim  to  be  well 
read  in  natural  history.  I described 
this  particular  hawk  very  true  to  shape 
at  the  time,  and  he  said  it  was  a falcon 
and  begged  me  not  to  shoot  it  if  I saw 
it  again,  as  he  said  he  thought  they 
were  extinct  in  Ireland. 

I was  under  the  impression  that  fal- 
cons and  hawks  are  more  or  less  the 
same  family.  However,  I give  you  my 
experience  just  as  it  happened.  This 
bird’s  systematic  hunting  actions  were 
so  thorough  and  so  rare  that  it  was 
most  interesting.  In  fact  I was,  as  I 
said  before,  brought  up  there  as  a boy, 
in  the  same  district,  but  never  saw  a 
hawk  so  large  or  a hawk  hunting  in  the 
same  manner  before. 

Timothy  Murphy,  New  York. 


REFERRING  to  the  question  whether 
hawks  eat  woodcock,  permit  me  to 
quote  from  my  journal  an  instance 
where,  to  my  mind,  a hawk  was  de- 
liberately and  intentionally  hunting  that 
species.  This  observation  was  made 
on  August  7,  1920,  in  Suffolk  County, 
N.  Y. 

A favorite  place  for  woodcock  is 
about  puddles  that  often  form  in  a 
wheel-rut  in  a familiar  wood  road. 
One  can  generally  find  woodcock  bor- 
ings here  in  the  mud  at  a puddle’s 
edge. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
(about  4:45  Standard  time)  I found 
a woodcock  there,  sitting  motionless 
facing  a puddle  and  the  road  beyond, 
its  long  bill  slanting  down  across  its 
breast. 

About  three  minutes  by  the  watch 
I observed  it.  Then  a shadow  dropped 
down,  and  a flutter  resolved  itself 
into  a medium-sized  bird  hawk  ( Accipi - 
ter)  which  had  missed,  turning  up- 
ward with  dark-barred  tail  broadly 
spread,  to  disappear  in  the  arching 
branches  and  foliage  above;  and  the 
twitter  of  the  woodcock  slanting  up 
and  away  through  the  trees  in  a direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  it  had  been  facing. 
The  woodcock’s  twitter  was  less  shrill 
and  loud  than  often,  but  more  rapid 
and  sustained,  contrasting  in  quality 
with  that  sound  ordinarily,  something 
as  the  whirr  of  a rattlesnake  with  the 
chirping  of  grasshoppers  or  crickets. 

I did  not  glimpse  the  woodcock  from 
the  moment  it  was  attacked;  it  must 
have  been  very  quick.  I thought  the 
hawk  might  have  alighted  nearby  after 
its  miss,  but  could  not  find  that  it 
had  done  so. 

J.  T.  Nichols,  New  York. 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND 
CARIBOU  HUNT 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  394) 

dories.  It  was  a doubtful  pleasure  as 
the  cinders  blew  back  into  our  eyes  and 
sifted  into  our  clothing,  but  it  seemed 
better  than  sitting  in  the  stuffy  cars. 

ON  reaching  Grand  Lake  it  did  not 
take  very  much  time  for  us  to 
change  into  our  old  clothes  and 
to  leave  what  we  did  not  want  to  take 
into  camp  at  the  hotel.  Then  we  got 
into  our  dories  and  were  off.  Down  the 
lake  we  rowed,  until  we  reached  a point 
about  seven  miles  from  town,  and  here 
made  our  first  night’s  camp.  This  gave 
us  a chance  to  look  over  our  other 
guides,  whom  we  had  only  just  met  be- 
fore setting  out.  I have  mentioned 
Maxim  Young  already,  and  in  addition 
we  had  two  brothers,  William  and  John 
Burchell,  and  another  man  named  Pan- 
cho,  whose  last  name  we  never  did 
learn.  They  were  all  typical  fishermen 
and  followed  their  trade  except  when 
the  shooting  season  was  open,  when 
they  took  \J>  guiding  for  a change.  We 
found  them  very  willing,  for  they  would 
do  everything  we  asked  them,  but  we 
soon  found  out  that  as  guides  went 
they  knew  little  about  making  com- 
fortable camps  and  less  about  hunting. 
But  put  them  down  oh  the  “Barrens” 
in  an  impenetrable  fog  and  far  from 
camp  and  they  could  take  the  right 
line  with  little  trouble;  it  really  was 
v/eird  the  way  they  seemed  to  feel 
the  direction. 

We  were  storm  bound  the  next  day, 
as  the  wind  had  come  up  with  great 
force  and  the  lake  was  far  too  rough 
to  travel  on,  loaded  down  as  our 
dories  were.  In  spite  of  the  rough 
water,  however,  we  saw  our  first  cari- 
bou swimming  across  the  lake.  It  was 
a lone  cow  and  far  from  shore  when 
we  first  saw  her,  but  on  she  came, 
breasting  the  waves  as  if  they  were 
no  trouble,  and  finally  landed  not  far 
from  us.  She  stood  there  a moment 
looking  about,  then  trotted  up  the  cob- 
bly  beach  and  into  the  woods,  where 
we  lost  sight  of  her.  Someone  sug- 
gested a swim,  and  as  this  sounded 
like  a good  scheme  to  all  of  us,  we 
dashed  down  from  camp  and  jumped  in. 
Never  have  I felt  such  water.  It  was 
like  ice,  but  after  getting  out,  the  re- 
action was  wonderful  and  more  than 
made  up  for  the  first  awful  moments. 

The  next  day  the  wind  had  shifted 
so  rigging  up  some  rubber  sheets  and 
a tent  fly  into  makeshift  sails,  we 
raced  off  down  the  lake  to  the  “Nar- 
rows,” eighteen  miles  away,  where  we 
made  camp.  The  lake  pinched  together 
at  this  point,  leaving  quite  a narrow 
strip  of  water,  and  we  were  told  it 
was  a favorite  crossing  place  for  the 
caribou  who,  during  the  mating  season, 
wander  about  continually  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Not  far  from  camp  we  made  a cache 
of  some  extra  supplies,  and  then  mak- 
ing up  our  packs  we  started  up  the 
trail  which  zig-zagged  through  the 
trees,  climbing  higher  and  higher  until 


WHERE  THE  BULL  MOOSEIFEEDS 

you  will  find  Curley  Lidkey  and  the 
party  he  is  guiding.  He  takes  you 
where  the  game  is  most  plentiful — 
knows  the  grounds  the  way  a moose 
knows  the  call  of  another  moose. 

C.  W.  LIDKEY, 

Box  1999,  North  Bay,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  Winfrey’s  Camp 

Ideal  quiet  spot  on  a beautiful  Island  of  Lakt 
St.  Francis  (St.  Lawrence  River)  60  miles  from 
Montreal.  Good  fishing,  boating,  bathing.  In- 
dian guides.  Good  duck  shooting  in  the  Fall. 
Belgian  cuisine.  Room  and  board  $18.00  pej 
week.  Write  early. 

DR.  WINFREYj 

1475  Papineau  Aye.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Have  a Summer  Home  with  Bath  and  all  other 
conveniences  on  a private  island  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  right  in  the  fishing  district.  Have 
rowboats  and  motor  boat  accommodations.  Have 
three  spare  rooms,  could  accommodate  gentlemen 
for  any  length  of  time  throughout  the  summer, 
with  board.  Make  reservations  early  to  secure  ac- 
commodations. Full  particulars  given  in  answer. 
References  exchanged. 

Address  “St.  Lawrence,” 

Care  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York  City 

Are  you  planning  a Hunting,  Fishing,  or 
Excursion  Trip  this  Summer  or  Fall  ? 

We  have  mountain  sheep,  goat,  moose,  deer, 
black  and  grizzly  bear  in  the  best,  unspoiled  big- 

game  country  in  North  America.  Pack  outfit 
second  to  none  in  the  West.  Moderate  rates. 

Write  for  our  pamphlet.  References  on  request. 
H.  M.  MUSTARD  & SONS 

Guides  and  Outfitters 

Box  876 Mountain  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 

CARIBOU  DISTRICT  OF  EiTc. 

Moose,  Caribou,  Grizzly,  Moutain  Goat.  Big  Horn, 
finest  trout  fishing.  This  territory  wild  and  virgin,  a 
Sportsman's  Paradise.  Hunting  grounds  two  days  by 
motor  from  main  line  C.  P.  R.  Arranging  now  for 
fall  parties,  best  of  guides  and  outfits.  If  Interested 
write  me  and  I will  send  you  some  photoe  and  tell 
von  all  about  it. 

Reference.  C.  P.  R.  Gen'l.  Tourist  Agent,  Montreal. 

E.  S.  KNIGHT  ASHCROFT,  . C 


Answer  the  Call 
of  the  Moose 

In  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia 

Mighty  antlers,  shaggy  skins  — 
trophies  around  which  will  cluster 
pulse-quickening  memories  of  future 
years — are  now  roaming  the  Cana- 
dian woods  only  a few  hours  away. 

Others  Get  Them 
— Why  Not  You? 

Long  happy  days  packed  cram-full  of 
red  blooded  enjoyment — outof  doors 
in  a forest  wilderness  with  canoe, 
gun,  and  camera  — and  you  come 
back  rejuvenated. 

It’s  Worth  While — Try  It 

A letter  to  A.  O.  SEYMOUR, 
General  Tourist  Agent,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 
will  bring  you  full  information. 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Wabi- 
Lake 


The  unspoiled  country — A real  North  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes,  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides. 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramplpg  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  Booklets. 
MISS  E.  0RRr  Timagami  P.  0.,  Northern  Ont.,  Canada. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Cody,  Wyoming 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATIONS  IN 

WONDERFUL  WYOMING 
HUNTING FISHING 

Request  Illustrated  Booklet 

COMMISSIONER  IMMIGRATION 

Capitol  Building  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


Kon  Camp 
Timagami 
, Canada 


A Country  af  Fish  an.-  eicu 
A Paradis#  fa*  the  Camper  and  Anglei 
Ideal  Canoe  Trip# 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  if 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  rente  of  the  Railway  are  stream# 
famous  for  their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishln, 
and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing 
and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  a9  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E,  PITTMAN,  General  Paeseneer  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railwav  Commission  Gt.  John’n,  NewfomndUst 
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A quick  lift  and  a good  shot  are 
always  possible  in  a 


T own  <Sl  Country 
Leather  Coat 

Every  true  sportsman  values  un- 
restricted action — and,  while  he  likes 
to  keep  warm,  hates  to  be  “bundled  up.v 
That’s  where  Town  St  Country  Leather 
Coats  are  ahead  of  the  game. 

The  soft  leather  lining  and  sleeves,  in 
combination  with  the  flexible  plaited 
back,  permit  absolute  freedom  of  action 
and  keep  you  comfortably  warm  on  the 
coldest  of  days.  There’s  extra  snug- 
ness,  too,  in  the  knitted  wristlets  and 
the  patent  Knit-Nek,  which  never 
sags.  For  all-round,  outdoor,  cold- 
weather  service  you  can’t  beat  ’em. 

Ask  the  best  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you 

The  Universal  Garment  for 
Out  o’doors 

Style  Book  G-38  mailed  on 
request. 

GUITERMAN  BROS. 

SAINT  PAUL,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  manufacturers  of  wind-proof 
and  cold-resisting  clothing. 




OUT-of-doors 
people  will 
appreciate  this 
16-cup  (one  gal- 
lon) c a p a c ity 
Therm  - a - Jug. 
Keeps  liquids  or 
solids  hot  or 
cold.  Complete, 
well  balanced  and 
easly  carried.  You  have  wanted  just  such  a 
container  for  a long-  time.  A container  that 
would  hold  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

Add  Therm-a-Jug  to 
your  fishing  or  hunting 
kit — see  your  dealer 
today — if  he  hasn’t 
Therm-a-Jug  in  stock 
write  us,  and  please 
include  his  name  an" 
address.  Send  also  for 
Therm-a-Jug:  literature 

Therm-a-Jug  Co. 

Webster  City  Iowa 
DEALERS : 

Send  today  for  com- 
plete sales  plan. 


CAMPING  and  WOODCRAFT 

By  Horace  Kephart 

(2Vols.)  Void — Camping;Vol.  II — Woodcraft. 
May  be  bought  seperately  or  in  sets.  Now  re- 
duced to  $2  each,  $4  per  set.  Postpaid  in  U.S. 
or  Canada. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  Y ork  City 


BIG  SEASON  AHEAD! 
Send  Your  Name 

NOW!! 


Trappers 


How  to  Grade  Furs  — Trap- 
per's Guide;  Game  Laws;  and 
Supply  Catalog.  Let  Funsten  save 
you  money  on  baits,  traps,  smok- 
ers, stretchers,  etc.— big  bargains 
at  factory  prices. 

Write  today  and  we 
will  also  list  your  name 
to  get  free  Market  Re- 
port*  and  Shipping Tags? 

Funsten  always  satisfies-  __ 
more  money — better  grading. 
FUNSTEN  BROS.  & CO. 

120  Funsten  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  l¥l~Oo 


FARRELLYS 

DESERT 
WATER* 
BAG 


2 Gallon  Capacity 
$2.00 


Farrelly’s  Sporting 
Goods  Store 

206  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Hotter  The  Weather 
The  Cooler  The  Water 


WE  CAN  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  ANY  BOOK  PUBLISHED  ON  OUTDOOR  SUBJECTS. 
WRITE  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  BOOK  DEPT.,  9 EAST  40TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


suddenly  we  left  their  shelter  and  were 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  “Barrens,” 
which  stretched  for  miles  to  the  north, 
east  and  south  of  us.  We  stood  look- 
ing about,  and  then  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  us  we  saw 
two  bulls,  or  stags,  as  they  were  locally 
called,  walking  about,  feeding  on  the 
moss  and  grass  and  occasionally  look- 
ing over  the  open  country  on  the  watch 
for  danger.  We  drew  lots  to  see  who 
should  go  after  the  largest  bull,  and 
as  I came  out  second  I had  a chance 
to  go  along  and  see  the  fun  of  the 
first  hunt.  For  a short  distance  we 
were  sheltered  by  a group  of  junipers 
and  could  walk  along  upright,  being 
only  mindful  of  keeping  quiet.  After 
we  lost  the  protection  of  the  trees  we 
took  to  our  hands  and  knees,  keeping 
behind  some  friendly  bush  for  shelter, 
with  an  occasional  crawl  from  bush  to 
bush,  flat  on  the  ground. 

After  quite  a stalk  we  were  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  two 
caribou,  and  at  the  second  shot  the 
largest  bull  crashed  to  the  ground.  His 
horns  were  in  the  velvet,  as  we  had 
feared  they  would  be,  as  it  was  only 
the  first  of  September,  but  as  they  were 
heavy  and  had  twenty-nine  points  they 
made  a fine  trophy.  While  some  of 
the  party  made  camp  the  others  cut 
up  the  caribou  and  hung  up  the  meat 
and  scalp,  so  that  we  were  soon  ready 
for  supper,  which  tasted  good  after 
our  long  walk  up  from  the  lake,  though 
not  cooked  any  too  well.  In  fact,  from 
this  time  on  we  helped  with  all  the 
cooking  as  the  guides  preferred  every- 
thing boiled,  which  soon  grew  tiresome. 

It  had  been  a fine  day,  and  owing 
to  the  clear  air  we  had  very  distant 
views  over  the  “Barrens,”  which  were 
different  from  anything  we  had  seen. 

DAY  after  day  we  went  out  as  early 
as  we  could  get  away  from  camp. 
One  day  one  of  the  party  would 
return  with  a good  head,  and  possibly 
the  next  day  another  was  fortunate, 
but  for  an  entire  week  I hunted  before 
I even  saw  a stag  worth  shooting.  One 
morning  I left  camp  at  five-thirty  with 
Maxim  and  walked  up  and  down  hills, 
through  and  around  swamps  and  small 
groves  of  junipers.  For  three  hours 
we  kept  steadily  on,  and  then  sat  down 
for  a breathing  spell  to  smoke.  Soon 
through  our  glasses  we  made  out  an 
old  stag,  the  old  ones  being  very  light 
in  color,  on  a mountain  that  appeared 
bluish,  owing  to  the  atmosphere.  We 
got  up  and  started  after  him,  but  had 
not  gone  more  than  twenty  yards  when 
a big  stag  appeared  from  around  a 
point  of  woods  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  us.  It  was  open  country  and  we 
saw  that  there  was  no  way  that  we 
could  get  closer,  so  we  decided  it  would 
be  necessary  to  shoot  from  where  we 
stood,  partly  sheltered  by  an  old 
weather-beaten  tree. 

I was  in  the  act  of  raising  my  rifle 
to  shoot  when  he  lay  down,  much  to  our 
surprise,  with  his  head  away  from 
us.  It  was  easy  then  to  approach  as 
near  as  we  wanted  to,  so  when  about 
seventy-five  yards  off  Maxim  shouted 
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IF  PRINTED  HERE  WILL  REACH  THOUSANDS  OF  SPORTSMEN 


Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  lamgac  im! 
Guns  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  Ashing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — oan  he  sold  ot  exchanged  km 
Write  out  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a 
word).  We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


LIVE  STOCK 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE;  27c; 
half-dollar  size,  53c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue, 
10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  AND 

German  5 pf„  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog,  10c. 
Homer  Shultz,  King  City,  Missouri. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULAR  S— LEMAIRE  ; WORLD’S 

standard;  8x  to  12x  including  wonderful  con- 
vertible 8-10-12x.  Largest  assortment  field 
glasses,  binoculars,  telescopes.  List  F9.  Du- 
Maurier  Co.,  Elmira,  New  York. 

FIELD  GLASSES,  BINOCULARS,  $4  AND 

up.  Sent  on  approval.  List  free.  E.  A.  War- 
ring, Parkersburg,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS  WANTED— LADIES  SILK  HOSE, 

German  razors,  barber  shears,  sample  60c.  Oak 
Jobbing  Co.,  23  Pleasant  Ave.,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mon- 
ogram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

tmg  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  629, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  oi 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Missouri 


WANTED— MIDDLE  AGED  PERSON  TO 

spend  winter  at  St.  Marks  Light  Station  to  teach 
four  small  children;  man  that  likes  to  hunt  pre- 
ferred. J.  Y.  Gresham,  St.  Marks,  Florida. 

WISH  TO  HEAR  FROM  PARTIES  INTER- 

ested  in  prospecting  syndicate.  A.  S.  Daven- 
port, Norman,  Ontario,  Canada. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


10-GAUGE  SHELLS,  LOADED  “ARROW,” 

99c  box,  $39.85  thousand  (4-1  54);  empty  “Ar- 
row,” 99c  hundred  (worth  $2),  fresh.  Ameri- 
can Ammunition  Co.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


BROWNIE  .22  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  PISTOL, 

never  shot,  costs  $10.50,  take  $6;  new  Spanish 
.25  automatic,  $8.50;  pair  new  powerful  field 
glasses,  case,  strap,  $14;  worth  double.  C.  Mow- 
rey,  Elmira,  New  York. 

BULLETS— SOFT-POINT  SPITZER,  .250- 

3000,  .25  Remington,  $2.25  per  100,  postpaid. 
.250-3000  empties,  reloaded  full  charge,  $4.25 
per  100.  Byron  E.  Cottrell,  Harrison  Valley, 
Pennsylvania. 


COLT  S.  A.  .45,  75'2-INCH,  CIRCASSIAN 

checked  grips,  partridge  type  sights,  inside  per- 
fect, blueing  good,  $25.  Model  ’10  Stevens  .22 
target  pistol,  perfect  condition,  special  walnut 
grips  to  fit  hand,  checked,  blueing  slightly* 
marred,  $16;  25-power  telescope.  French  make, 
fair  condition,  $12.  O.  B.  Emshwiller,  3230 
4th  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— 250-3000  SAVAGE  LEVER  Ac- 
tion rifle,  first  class  in  and  out;  first  money  or- 
der for  $40  gets  same.  Byron  Patterson,  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE— NEW  ITHACA  SINGLE  TRAP 

gun;  $80.  E.  L.  Brokaw,  Walnut,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE  — REMINGTON  AUTOMATIC 

shotgun,  like  new,  $56;  3A  folding  Brownie  cam- 
era, case  and  outfit  3J4x554  size  pictures,  new, 
$12.00.  Raymond  Foss,  Rochester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


WALTON  PUTS  A WHOLE  LOT 
OF  MEANING  INTO  HIS 
VERY  FEW  WORDS 

“Kindly  stop  my  ad;  am  entirely  sold  out. 
I find  you  are  a good  advertising  medium. 

"C.  G.  Walton, 
“Boulder,  Colorado.  ” 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


FOR  SALE— STEVENS  22  CALIBER  MOD- 

el  No.  10,  brand  new,  $20.  Herman  Jaquith, 
Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 

FORTY  BARGAINS— REISING  AUTOMATIC 

pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  shotguns.  Write  your 
wants.  Ole  Rodberg,  Hanlontown,  Iowa. 


MILITARY  RIFLES  REMODELED— 

Springfields  a specialty.  Workmanship  unex- 
celled. Allen  Borders,  Fullerton,  Kentucky. 

NEW  HAMILTON  .22  RIFLES  for  $3.75; 

postpaid.  Sportsmen’s  supplies  and  traps.  Prices 
right.  Dale  Whitney,  Tacoma.  Washington. 


NEW  WINCHESTER  1892  32-20  REPEATER, 

with  case,  $26.  Everett  Moore,  Denton,  Arkan- 
sas. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

nought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  878  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PARKER  TWEVLE  GAUGE,  28-INCH,  7 1-16 

pounds,  3)4  inch  drop,  14)4  inch  stock,  right 
improved  cylinder,  left  full  choke;  good  con- 
dition, $45.  James  Watson,  Box  119,  Leaming- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada. 


SALE— .30  Luger,  HOLSTER,  FINE  CON- 

dition,  $50;  1894  Winchester  .30-55.  fine,  $30. 
Lee  Carter,  Brooks,  Maine. 


SELL  OR  TRADE— WINCHESTER,  SINGLE 

32-20  Octagon,  $15;  typewriter,  $25;  both  A-l 
condition.  Roy  Vail,  Warwick,  New  York. 


SELLING — FEW  .45  AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS, 

new  condition,  $22.50;  extra  magazines,  80c;  .38 
Colt  army  revolvers,  $14.25;  complete  line  of 
gunsmiths  supplies,  everything  for  the  shooter. 
Sportsman’s  Service-Station,  Tenafly,  New  Jer- 
sey. 


THE  WORDL’S  BEST;  LUGER  30-CAL.  Pis- 
tols, $45;  Mauser  .30-Cal.  pistols,  wooden  holster 
stocks,  $45;  Mauser  sporting  rifles,  ,30-’06  U.  S. 
Gov’t.  $60.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

WANTED— GOOD  GRADE  TRAP  GUN, 

will  exchange  new  Remington  automatic  12-gauge 
perfect  condition.  Ben  T.  Taylor,  New  Albany, 
Mississippi. 


WE  BUY  — SELL  — STANDARD  MAKE 

guns,  rifles,  pistols,  fishing  tackle,  tools,  etc. 
H.  B.  Nissly,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 


WINCHESTER  20-GAUGE  PUMP,  SLIGHT 

ly  used,  $50.  Dr.  Elliott,  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin 


FOR  SALE  — FOR  MOUNTING  — MOOSE, 

elk.  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  mule,  deer  heads, 
sets  of  horns,  scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you 
now  have.  Boxed,  baled  or  crated  to  go  cheap- 
ly by  express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  under  special 
government  permit  guaranteeing  delivery.  Ed- 
win Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


1921  SILVER  FOX  PUPS  FROM  PEDI- 

greed  Quality  Island  foxes  for  September  de- 
livery. Prices  right.  Write  us  your  wants. 
Wausaukee  Silver  Fox  Ranch,  Athelstane,  Wis- 
consin. 


BLACK  AND  SCENTLESS  SKUNKS  FOR 

sale.  Choice  Northern.  Clarence  Orser,  Col- 
gate, North  Dakota. 


CALL  DUCKS,  MALARDS,  DECOYS,  ALL 

varieties  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  chickens,  ban- 
tams. Best  display  waterfowl;  best  general  dis- 
play, Wisconsin  State  Fair.  Lee  Kyburz,  Lake 
Beulah,  Wisconsin. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 
mallard,  $5  pair;  eggs,  $2.50,  12;  black  mallard, 
$15  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $5,  12  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co.. 
Danville,  Illinois. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL, 

either  sex;  rat  and  rabbit  ferrets  a specialty. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 


FLEMISH  AND  NEW  ZEALANDS,  EXHI- 

bition  and  utility  stock,  breeders  and  young, 
prices  lowest.  Walter  Gearhart,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— CANADA  WILD  GEESE— A 

limited  number  for  fall  delivery  at  $7.50  each. 
Albert  N.  Froom,  Olathe,  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE— NUMBER  OF  RED  FOXES  AT 

$20  each.  E.  H.  Hodgins,  Kincardine,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


WILD  FOXES  SUPPLIED  FOR  CHASES. 

Shady  Fur  Farm,  Springfield,  Minnesota. 


WILD  MALLARD  CALLERS— MY  LIVE 

wild  mallard  callers,  shipped  in  a handy  carry- 
ing case,  with  collars  for  fastening,  ready  for 
use,  at  no  extra  cost  Price  $2.50  each  in  Sep- 
tember; $3.00  in  October;  $3.50  in  November. 
Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Dept.  H 216,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000  BOOKS  ON  ANGLING,  FISHERIES, 

fish  culture  and  natural  history,  for  disposal. 
Catalogues  free.  Frampton,  37  Fonthill  Rd., 
London,  England. 


ATTRACT  WILD  DUCKS  WITH  WILD 

rice  and  wild  celery,  their  favorite  foods.  Fresh 
seed  that  grows;  shipped  anywhere  for  fall  sow- 
ing. Write  for  prices.  Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Dept. 
H 217,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE— COURSE  IN  DETECTIVE 

work,  $5;  course  in  hypnotism,  $5;  .22  Colt  tar- 
get automatic,  $30.  Ralph  G.  Ring,  Bangor, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE— DELUXE  ADDING  MACHINE, 

Iver  Johnson  22  cal.  revolver,  one  Remington 
22  cal.  repeating  rifle,  one  violin  and  Hohner 
accordion.  David  R.  Graber,  Sterling,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  RARE  NEWLY  MOUNT- 

ed  big  horn  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  heads.  Ab- 
solutely perfect  in  every  way.  References.  Ed- 
win Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE — TWO  EXTRA  LARGE  AND 

perfect,  newly  mounted  winter  killed  moose  heads 
of  great  beauty.  Moderate  prices.  References. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


GREY  MALLARD  DECOYS  FOR  SALE,  $5 

pair.  Alice  Crow,  Camden,  Michigan. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  BOAT  LEAKPROOF. 

Send  for  booklet.  L.  W.  Ferdinand  & Co.,  152 
Kneeland  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


IRON  GRASP  CEMENT,  GREATEST  CE- 

ment  made;  patches  gum  boots,  shoes,  inner 
tubes,  all  canvas  articles,  etc.,  permanently. 
Stands  water  and  heat.  $1.00  per  can.  Agents 
wanted.  Fred  Crawford,  Everett,  Pa.  Distrib- 
utor for  Pennsylvania. 

(Continued  on  page  430) 
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BACK  TO  NATURE 

Send  for  Complete  List 

U.  S.  Navy  Hammocks  Red $2  50 

New  Lee  Army  Unionalls 2.75 

New  Auto  Strop  $5  Razor  with  12  Blades..  1.05 

New  Army  Unionalls 1.00 

Red  Cross  All-Wool  Socks 60 

New  U.  S.  Army  McClellan  Saddles 15.00 

New  Army  Wrist  Watches 4.75 

New  Gillette  $5  Razors,  with  12  blades 1.95 

New  Army  Hip  Boots 3.45 

Army  Shelter  Tents 2.45 

Army  Wool  Blankets 3.50 

Army  Ponchos  1.75 

Officers’  Shoes  6.25 

Navy  Shoes  6.25 

Army  Shoes  5.25 

New  Army  Mess  Kits 45 

New  Army  Canteens 45 

Army  Cartridge  Belts 50 

Army  Mosquito  Tents 1.00 

Army  Pack  Carrier 75 

Canvas  Leggings  75 

Wrap  Leggings  95 

Army  Cotton  Breeches 95 

Army  Wool  Breeches 1.50 

Campaign  Hats  1.75 

Army  O.  D.  Shirts.  New 3.00 

Army  Gun  Holsters 75 

New  9x9  Navy  Tent,  complete 81.00 

Poles,  Fly.  Carrying  Bag.  12  lbs.  2 oz. 

We  Carry  All  Size  Tents. 

Money  Cheerfully  Refunded. 

CHARLES  B.  EASO  P 

235  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn 


MAINE  1 ARCHED  JINNER  - SOLE 

Takes  away  that  flatfooted  feeling  so  as  to 
make  your  Hunting  Rubbers  and  Moccasins 
feel  the  same  as  your  everyday  shoes.  Every 
hunter  should  wear  them  on  long  tramps. 

Very  best  leather  with  all-wool  felt  back. 
Between  felt  and  leather  is  an  adjustable 
steel  arch.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for 
new  1921  catalog  showing  our  complete 
line  of  Hunting  Shoes. 

Jj.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr.  Freeport,  Maine 


High  School  Course 
in  2 Years 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in 


side  of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practi 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

D*«.  H-CI3S  Orel. I Ave.  & SSth  St. 


Subscribe  now 
to  Forest  & Stream 
$3.00  a year 


JCtfiadeafc 


Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 


rite  for  free,  instructive,  illustrated  folder , 
"How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency . 


Dent's  jRion 
Condfl.Us 


marvelous  tonic  ror  dogs  that 
e out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  col- 
ored urine.  There  Is  nothing  tc 
equal  them  for  distemper,  mange, 
eczema  and  debilitating  diseases. 
You  will  notice  the  difference 
after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  nr  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment  2*  , 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion  Mary 
Montrose.  Peerless  on  the 
bench  and  in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled.  Set- 
ter, pointers  and  Walker 

hounds  f]o  r sale.  20,000- 

POHIC  38976 

acre  game  preserve 

The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 

at  Stud  A Winner — A 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Producer  Fee  $40.00 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 

TheBlue  Grass  F armKennels  of  Berry ,Ky . 


offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality;  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting 
catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 


JjSj. 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4.  different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  B px  1033.  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


"“RAISE X- 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  ^ 

Send  $lfor  book  of  secrets  for  raising  silver  fox,  and  blue  print 

2i  gw  llo st.  J-P.PUfFUS,SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  vouk.n.y. 


and  the  stag  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
stood  broadside  to  me,  trying  to  lo- 
cate the  source  of  such  an  unearthly 
noise.  Before  he  found  out  what  had 
disturbed  him,  a 30-40  tumbled  him 
over  and  he  was  dead  after  one  or 
two  convulsive  jerks.  He  had  quite 
a good  head,  which  I was  glad  to  get, 
but  there  was  something  about  the 
whole  performance  that  did  not  ring 
of  good  sport,  and  I have  never  valued 
that  caribou  as  I have  others  that  were 
shot  after  a hard  stalk. 

The  “Barrens”  were  very  wet  when 
we  were  in  Newfoundland.  We  were 
wet  all  day  long  as  the  moss  covered 
everything  and  held  the  moisture.  Often 
we  would  walk  into  boggy  places  with- 
out any  idea  of  their  being  there  at 
all  and  get  soaked.  It  was  difficult 
to  pick  dry  camps,  and  when  a good 
one  was  found  the  fogs  would  usually 
come  down  upon  us  and  saturate  every- 
thing we  possessed.  The  “Barrens” 
where  we  hunted  comprised  great 
stretches  of  rolling  country,  with  an 
occasional  small  hill  or  mountain,  as 
the  guides  called  it,  with  ponds  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  some  entirely  open, 
others  surrounded  with  stunted  fir  or 
spruce  trees.  Here  and  there  stood 
lone  junipers,  their  tops  bending  to 
the  northwest,  mute  testimonials  of  the 
strength  of  the  prevailing  winds,  but 
they  were  safe  guides  for  anyone  lost 
in  the  fogs  that  sweep  over  the  “Bar- 
rens” like  a great  wet  sheet  and  wipe 
away  any  chance  of  seeing  the  way 
to  camp.  We  had  each  shot  a fairly 
good  caribou,  and  as  we  did  not  care 
to  shoot  any  more  we  worked  our  way 
back  to  the  camp  at  the  “Narrows”  and 
packed  up  for  the  return  trip. 

THE  wind  was  favorable  for  sailing 
up  the  lake,  so  we  started  out,  but 
we  soon  ran  into  cloudy  weather, 
which  turned  to  rain.  We  sailed  along 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  landed  at  last 
at  our  old  camp,  which  the  guides  called 
Whetstone  Point.  The  next  morning 
we  started  early  and  reached  Grand 
Lake  about  nine  o’clock  and  pitched  our 
tents  close  to  the  station. 

Our  last  evening  in  camp  passed 
quickly  as  we  were  busy  cleaning  up, 
but  when  at  last  we  crawled  into  our 
blankets  we  felt  sorry  that  it  was 
the  end  of  our  outing.  As  we  dozed 
off  we  could  hear  far  out  on  the  waters 
of  the  lake  the  honking  of  geese  and 
the  wierd  cry  of  a loon. 

The  train  came  in  at  noon  the  next 
day  and  we  were  soon  rattling  along, 
but  this  time  we  rode  in  a compartment, 
instead  of  on  a flat  car,  and  reached 
Port-au-Basques  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  As  the  “Bruce”  was  waiting 
we  went  on  board. 

On  through  the  starlit  night  we 
steamed,  while  we  sat  thinking  over 
the  different  things  we  had  seen  on 
this  trip  and  planning  other  trips  for 
future  days.  We  had  not  seen  the 
great  fall  migration  of  caribou  when 
they  come  by  thousands  from  the  north 
to  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  but  we  had  seen  many  and  were 
well  content  with  what  we  had  brought 
back  from  this  fascinating  land  of  fogs. 
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AIREDALES 


FOR  SALE— CHOICE  REGISTERED  MALE 

airedale  puppies;  none  bred  better.  Harry  Mar- 
shall, Ithaca  Road,  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED 

airedale  puppies.  Price  $20  and  $25.  E.  W. 
Hollingsworth,  BicknelL,  Indiana. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States,  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion  bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


FORCED  SALE  OF  PEDIGREED  AIRE- 

dale  female  pups.  Preparatory  to  moving  into 
new  quarters  we  are  offering  25  two,  three  and 
four-months  old  female  pups  at  $10  and  $15. 
Have  been  priced  up  to  $35.  Lionheart  Kennels, 
Anaconda,  Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


FOR  SALE— A FEW  CHOICE  CHESA- 

peake  Bay  bitches;  condition,  breeding  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Goodspeed’s  Chesapeake 
Kennels,  Waverly,  Iowa.  ■ 


PURE  BRED  CHESAPEAKE  PUPPIES,  OLD 

enough  to  start  this  fall.  They  have  the  coat, 
the  nose  and  the  best  breeding  obtainable.  D’- 
tailed  description  on  request.  Rogue  Valley 
Chesapeake  Kennels,  Medford.  Oregon. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


FOR  SALE— SOLID  BLACK  COCKER; 

male;  three  years;  eligible.  House,  auto  broken. 
Guaranteed  right.  $75.  H.  W.  Thompson,  Put- 
nam, Connecticut. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 
gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Montieello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 

opossum,  setters,  pointers;  broken  and  unbroken; 
on  trial.  Pet  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons,  swine. 
Catalog,  10c  stamps.  Kiefers  Garden  Spot  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


COON,  SKUNK  AND  OPOSSUM  HOUNDS 

for  sale;  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  Male 
or  female.  Special  bargains  offered  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Each  trained  hound  is  offered 
under  guarantee.  If  you  desire  one  or  more, 
write  Joe  Walker,  Paris,  Tennessee. 


COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RABBIT  AND 

fox  hounds  shipped  on  10  days’  trial;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded.  The 
Mountain  View  Kennels,  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
Route  2,  McGregor  & Martin,  Props. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS,  BEST  OF  SET- 

ter  breeding;  all  papers  furnished;  now  handling 
game;  dogs  and  bitches,  $50.  Ollie  E.  Ornburn, 
Moberly,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE— COON,  FOX,  WOLF  HOUNDS. 

collies,  shepherds.  Pups  of  all  breeds.  Brood 
matrons  and  driving  dogs  Enclose  10  cents  for 
lists.  Norman  Crawford,  Downing,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  SETTER  PUP- 

pies  by  Champion  Eugene  M.  None  better.  Ad 
dress  Dr.  C.  C.  English,  Booneville,  Arkansas. 

FOR  SALE  — THOROUGBRED  ENGLISH 

pointer  puppies,  bred  from  finest  shooting  stock: 
males  $25,  females  $15.  Papers.  J.  M.  Drumm, 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  Yt  AIREDALE  ^ COON 

hound  pups,  $6  each.  Delbert  Woodford,  Philip- 
pi, West  Virginia. 


FOUR  MALE  POINTER  PUPPIES,  TEN 

weeks  old,  grandsons  Champion  Comanche  Frank, 
sire;  Lucile  Cash,  dam.  $35  each;  beauties.  J.  H. 
Stonecypher,  Westminster,  South  Carolina. 

In  Writing  to 


In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price 
in  the  form  of  a draft,  money 
order  or  certified  check  pay- 
able to  the  seller  should  be  de- 
posited with  some  disinter- 
ested third  person  or  with 
this  office  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. 


GUN  DOGS  (Continued) 


MALE  POINTER  TRAINED  ON  QUAIL,  $15. 

C.  A.  Montgomery,  Memphis,  Missouri. 


NO.  1 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 
years  old,  good  looker,  nice  size,  one  full  sea- 
son on  grouse,  one  on  quail;  very  stanch,  backs 
nicely,  nice  retriever,  $200. 

No.  2 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 
years  old,  two  full  seasons  on  quail  and  chicken, 
very  wide,  fast  and  snappy,  wonderful  bird 
finder;  absolutely  stanch,  backs  perfect,  nice  re- 
triever, $300. 

No.  3 — Native  setter  dog,  2 years  old,  well 
bred  but  no  papers,  extra  good  grouse  and  quail 
dog;  nice  retriever,  $150. 

No.  4 — Registered  pointer  dog,  2 years  old, 
very  close,  careful,  slow  hunter;  wonderful  nose, 
very  stanch,  backs  perfect,  nice  retriever;  good 
for  quail  and  grouse;  $200. 

No.  5— Registered  pointer  dog,  2J4  years  old; 
very  wide  ranger,  a crackerjack  quail  and 
chicken  dog;  stanch  as  a rock,  backs  perfect,  nice 
retriever;  $400. 

No.  6— Registered  pointer  bitch,  3 years  old, 
ideal  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  nice  retriever; 
$150. 

No,  7 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  bitch,  2 
years  old,  a fancy  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  nice 
retriever;  $250. 

No.  8 — Registered  pointer  and  setter  puppies, 
2 to  4 months  old,  as  well  bred  as  live;  either 
sex.  $50  to  $100  each. 

Forty  other  high-clas9,  well  bred,  good  looking 
shooting  dogs  and  bitches,  all  fine  retrievers; 
prices  $200  to  $500  each.  No  catalogue,  every 
dog  described  seperately. 

Homer  Sommerville,  Amite,  Louisiana. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page  high- 
ly illustrated  catalogue,  10c  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


PHIL’S  SPEED  BEN— SEATTLE  PEGGY 

puppies  for  sale  at  $75.  Futurities,  whelped 
April  14,  1921,  wormed,  exceptionally  smart, 

healthy  youngsters;  sure  to  please.  Write  for 
particulars.  Clarence  L.  Ederer,  Surry  Road  & 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Melrose  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  COUNTRY  RAISED— 

broken;  fox  hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squir- 
rel dogs,  setters.  Circular  10c.  Brown’s  Ken- 
nels, York,  Pennsylvania. 


SETTER  PUPPIES,  WELPED  MAY  27, 

grouse  stock;  no  training  required;  price  $50. 
Correspondence  invited.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Clarion, 
Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania. 


SETTERS,  POINTERS,  BEAGLES— GROWN 

stock  and  puppies;  10  beagles,  -6  setters,  4 point- 
ers, at  public  stud;  photos,  4 cents,  stamps.  Stan- 
ford Kennels,  Bangall,  New  York. 


6 ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES,  WHELPED 

April  27;  full  of  Eugene  M.  Whitestone,  Glad- 
stone and  Caesar  blood;  nicely  marked  and 
healthy;  enrolled;  price,  $50.  W.  M.  Harmon, 
Batesville,  Mississippi. 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  i 


THREE  MONTHS  OLD,  LONG-EARED  BLUE 

tick  pups  from  fine  strain  of  hunters;  price  $25; 
males  $15,  females  $10.  also  6 year  old  hound, 
trained  on  coon,  cat  and  opossum;  a dandy,  $65. 
Barney  Lee,  Paradise,  Arizona. 

WANTED— BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING, 

33  years’  experience  in  developing  high  class 
grouse  and  quail  dogs;  good  references.  A.  E. 
Seidel,  Danville,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED— POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  TO 

train;  also  some  nice  setters  for  sale  and  rabbit 
hounds  that  do  the  work.  Trial  given.  O.  K. 
Kennels,  Marydel,  Maryland. 


WESTMINSTER  KENNELS,  TOWER  HILL, 

Illinois,  offers  crackerjack  rabbit  hounds  at  $17.50 
each.  Dogs  just  starting  to  trail,  $13;  also  first 
class  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  fox,,  wolf,  coyotte 
and  partly  trained  hounds.  Plenty  of  choice  pup- 
pies; all  broken  dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial. 
Descriptive  price  list  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 


HOUNDS 


A1  RABBIT  HOUND;  GUARANTEED  Ex- 
tra good;  forty-five.  Come  to  North  Boston.  Ad- 
dress Fred  Meyer,  Orchard  Park,  New  York. 


BEAGLE— HIGH  CLASS  FEMALE,  REGIS- 

tered  A.  K.  C. ; due  in  season  July;  swell  hunter; 
write  your  offer;  valued  at  $100.  James  Whalen, 
Whitehall,  New  York. 


COON  BRED  HOUND  PUPS;  BORN  FEB. 

12.  Write.  Raymond  Fields,  Falmouth,  Ken- 
tucky. 


COON,  SKUNK  AND  MINK  HOUND  PUF- 

pies;  parents  are  the  best  obtainable;  priced  to 
sell.  Dee  Whorton,  Wolsey,  South  Dakota. 


COON  HOUNDS  AND  COMBINATION 

hunters,  free  trial  allowed.  Send  for  price  list. 
The  Southern  Farm  Coonhound  Kennels,  Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


FOR  SALE— AIREDALE  PUPS  BY  CHAM- 

pion  Rex  Persaltum  ex  Victoria  Joy-Lo.  H. 
Coons,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Box  306. 

FOR  SALE— COON  AND  OPOSSUM  HOUND, 

skunk  and  rabbit  hounds;  thoroughly  trained. 
Sent  on  trial.  Frye’s  Kennels,  Henderson,  Ten- 
nessee. 


FOR  SALE— FEMALE  FOX  HOUND,  $45. 

Black,  white  and  tan.  Clarence  Robillard,  Mas- 
sena.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  — OLD  FASHIONED.  LONG 

eared  fox  hound;  6 years;  black  and  white;  fast, 
quick  starter,  good  stayer;  steady  barker;  price 
$50.  Wm.  Carter,  Buckland,  Massachusetts. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  MALE  BEAGLE  HOUND, 

thoroughly  broke  on  rabbits;  4 years  old.  Elmer 
Denman,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES;  BEAGLE 

pups.  Harold  Evans,  Moores  Hill,  Indiana. 

HOUNDS!  HOUNDS!  ALL  KINDS'.  BROK- 

en;  trial.  Maple  Kennels,  Seven  Valleys,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS,  AMERI- 

cus,  Ga.,  offers  for  sale  fox,  cat,  coon,  skunk 
and  opossum  hounds;  rabbit  hounds,  beagles, 
pointers,  setters,  bull  dogs,  airedale  terriers. 
Young,  untrained  stock  and  puppies  of  any  breed. 

PURE  GOODMAN  FOX  HOUND,  BROKEN 

dogs,  $50  to  $100;  pups  $25  each;  and  every  one 
must  deliver  the  goods  and  please  you;  15  days’ 
trial.  King  Goodman,  3229,  at  stud,  at  $25. 
J.  H.  Walkup,  Stoutsville,  Missouri. 


THOROUGHBRED  COON  HOUND  BITCH, 

1 V2  year  old,  black  and  tan,  nicely  started,  $25. 
D.  B.  Gipple,  Bentonville,  Arkansas. 


(.Continued  on  page  430) 
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SALE— SIX  PAIRS  NEW  OIL  SLICKER 

pants,  yellow,  $1.50  each.  Alfred  Hensel,  May’s 
Landing-,  New  Jersey. 

TAXIDERMIST  AND  EXPERIENCED 

hunter  open  for  engagement  this  fall.  Address 
Bettison.  1257  Hampshire,  Oak  Bay,  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 


WANTED— POSITION  AS  COWBOY  ON 

Western  ranch.  Miner  Wade,  121  Granger, 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


WANT  TO  SWAP— ABSOLUTELY  NEW 

moving  picture  camera  with  300  feet  film.  Pre- 
fer out-board  motor  or  canvas  folding  boat. 
What  you  got?  W.  S.  Resoner,  Swayzee,  In- 
diana. 


WANTED— BEST  LEONARD  PLY  RODS. 

William  Wise,  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED— VON  HOFE  SURF  REEL,  300 

yards;  rim,  throw-off  and  drag.  Reasonable 
price.  L.  Bancroft,  124  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED— TWO  EXPERIENCED  TAXI- 

dermists;  good  pay  for  good  men;  give  experi- 
ence, age  and  photo  of  work  if  possible.  M.  J. 
I-Iofman,  Taxidermist,  989  Gates  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 

skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open  mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
plete instructions  are  only  $3  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


KODAK  4A,  CASE  AND  TRIPOD,  LIKE 
new,  bargain;  write.  B.  L.  Fredendall,  19  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  Albany,  New  York. 

MAIL  US  20c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 
development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave..  Roanoke.  Virginia. 

ONE  LARGE  NEW  CAMERA,  8x10;  NEW, 
never  been  used;  Eastman;  cost  $125  four  years 
ago.  Has  suit  case  to  carry  in,  trays,  rolls,  etc. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  Merrillan.  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


HUNTING  PROPERTY:  25  MILES  OUT; 

North  Shore  hills,  quail,  rabbit,  35  acres,  shack, 
camping  outfit;  $7,000.  Hector  Robichon,  At- 
torney, Huntington,  Long  Island. 

SHOOT  GEESE  AND  DUCKS  ON  CURRI- 
tuck  Sound,  N.  C.  Season  opens  Nov.  1st.  Make 
your  reservations  ahead.  Good  accomodations. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address  Lloyd  Oneal,  Sea 
Gull,  North  Carolina 


( Continued  from  page  429) 

THREE  1 YEAR  OLD  ENGLISH  BEAGLE 

bitches;  best  hunting  stock,  $25  each;  three- 
months  old  puppies  $10  each.  James  Anderson, 
Blue  Ridge,  Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOG  INSURANCE— THE  METROPOLITAN 

Live  Stock  Insurance  Co.  now  issues  a policy 
covering  death  from  any  cause,  anywhere.  In- 
cludes theft  and  poisoning.  Capital,  $150,000. 
Address  H.  A.  Uterman,  Manager  Kennel  Dept., 

733  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 
magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents, 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  anc 
Hunting,  Decatur.  Illinois 
WISH  TO  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  MAN 
with  plenty  money  who  desires  to  establish  pri- 
vate kennel;  can  lease  or  buy  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land  cheap;  plenty  quail.  Address  John 
Mathis,  Omaha,  Georgia. 


POLICE  DOGS 

BEAUTIFUL  HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED 

police  dog,  male,  seven  months,  wolf  gray.  A. 

Jensen,  Route  2,  Unionville,  Michigan. 

CHOICE  BRED  POLICE  DOGS  FROM  OUR 
imported  stock;  large  type,  any  age  desired. 
Stock  registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Rice  & Rice  Ken- 
nels, Spencer,  Indiana. 

POLICE  DOG  FOR  SALE— STUD  SERVICE, 
puppies  for  sale.  Laudolf  von  Bobritzschtal, 
A.  K.  C.  29521,  is  4J4  years  old,  fully  trained  as 
police  dog  and  has  been  in  police  service  for 
two  years.  He  is  wolf  grey,  of  strong  build 
and  stands  twenty-seven  inches.  His  pedigree 
shows  Starkenburg-Beowulf  blood  throughout. 
He  is  an  approved  show  and  stud  dog,  also  an 
excellent  watch  dog  and  companion.  Price  $600. 
For  information  apply  Herman  Engelke,  Under- 
hill Kennels,  Hudson,  New  York. 


TRAINERS 

I THOROUGHLY  TRAIN  AND  CONDITION 

bird  dogs  for  fall  shooting.  Situation:  island 
3J4  x l)i  miles  in  beautiful  Casco  Bay;  paradise 
for  dogs  and  birds;  cock  and  grouse  shooting 
parties  booked  for  October  and  November.  Guide 
to  U.  S.  Senator  Hale.  References.  Only  bird 
dogs  boarded.  E.  N.  Atherton,  Long  Island, 
Portland,  Maine. 

I CAN  TAKE  A FEW  DOGS  TO  THOR- 

oughly  train  on  quail.  Wonderful  training 
grounds  in  northern  Mississippi;  many  years’ 
experience.  I produce  results.  Grady  W. 
Smith,  Love  Station,  Mississippi. 

LAND  FOR  GAME  PRESERVE  FOR  SALE. 
8,659  acres  well  timbered  for  game  protection, 
well  watered  for  fish  and  fowl.  Plenty  of  deer 
at  present.  Soma  fish.  Eight  miles  from  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R-,  and  three  miles  from  good  macadam 
road.  Joins  New  York  State  forest  preserve  in 
Adirondacks.  Sell  cheap  for  cash.  Write, 
Dodge  Clothespin  Co..  Richwood.  West  Virginia. 


DEVELOPING  THE 
DOG 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  412) 
that  he  will  at  once  become  perfect  in 
anything  that  you  may  teach  him,  but 
possess  your  soul  in  patience  and  allow 
and  encourage  him  to  act  out  his  puppy 
ways  and  to  play  and  frolic  to  his 
heart’s  content,  always  excepting,  of 
course,  the  few  moments  that  you  de- 
vote to  his  lessons.  Above  all  things, 
carefully  refrain  from  anything  that 
looks  like  restraint  in  your  ordinary 
intercourse  with  him,  and  endeavor  to 
instill  into  his  mind  that  you  are  his 
loving  friend,  and  that  nothing  suits 
you  better  than  to  see  him  thoroughly 
enj'oy  himself. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that 
dogs  are  very  much  like  men  in  some 
respects.  They  both  are  possessed  of 
a superabundance  of  steam  that  must 
have  vent  somehow,  and  it  is  much 
better  for  your  pupil  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  while  he  is  of  too  tender  an 
age  to  work  any  harm  than  to  bottle 
it  up  for  escape  in  the  future,  when 
added  years  and  knowledge  are  very 
prone  to  turn  the  current  into  danger- 
ous channels.  How  much  better  it  is 
to  allow  your  boy  to  chase  the  gaudy 
butterfly  and  to  encourage  him  to  re- 
newed efforts  and  let  him  learn  for 
himself,  even  if  he  is  successful  in  se- 
curing the  object  of  his  desire,  the  chase 
is  futile,  and  will  not  pay  for  bruised 
and  tired  limbs  and  soiled  and  torn 
clothes — how  much  better  this  than  to 
keep  him  unwilling  at  your  side,  with 
his  young  heart  almost  bursting  to  es- 
say the  trial,  and  sowing  the  seed  that 
in  a few  years  will  ripen  and  cause 
him  at  the  first  opportune  moment  to 
break,  not  for  butterflies  now,  but  in  a 
wild  chase  for  forbidden  pleasures 
that  the  restraints  of  his  childhood 
make  doubly  dear. 

Do  not  think  that  we  are  moralizing; 
we  are  only  illustrating.  Therefore, 
when  your  pupil  gives  chase  to  the 
“butterflies  of  youth,”  do  not  check 
him,  but  rather  urge  him  on,  that  he 
may  the  sooner  discover  the  fallacy  of 
the  pursuit.  In  the  meantime  console 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  he  is 
working  off  his  surplus  steam,  and  will 
all  the  sooner  settle  down  to  the  real 
duties  of  life  and  do  you  no  discredit 
by  wild  escapades  in  his  mature  years. 

THERE  is  one  thing  that  we  con- 
sider of  paramount  importance — 
our  puppy  must  staunchly  point 
when  he  is  from  six  to  ten  weeks  old. 
If  he  will  not  do  this  naturally  and 
of  his  own  free  will,  quickly  dispose 
of  him  to  someone  who  is  not  so  par- 
ticular, and  try  again.  Although  his 
breeding  may  be  of  the  best,  and  the 
chances  in  favor  of  his  pointing  in  the 
future,  still  there  are  so  many  ele- 
ments of  chance  in  raising  up  dogs  that 
we  should  strive  to  eliminate  at  least 
all  the  doubtful  ones.  We  have  yet 
to  see  that  dog  that  would  make  a gamy 
point  at  this  tender  age  that  would  not 
fulfill  the  promise  in  his  riper  years; 
while  “the  woods  are  full”  of  those  that, 


Y,0UR  MILITARY  RIFLE  REMODELED 
$60.00  to  $75.00 


BASIS 

Stock,  selected  American  Walnut, 
complete,  including  steel  butt-plate, 
pistol-grip  cap  and  checkering. ..  .$37.00 

Furnishing  and  fitting  No.  48  sight.  15.00 

Removing  military  rear  sight,  turning, 

polishing  and  reblueing  barrel  $5  to  8,00 


OF  PRICES: 

S S S plain  swivels  (for  fastening 

to  stock)  pair 1.50 

S S S front  band  and  swivel  (encir- 
cles barrel  and  fastens  through  fore- 
arm)   3.50 

Fitted  4.00 

Set  screw  for  adjusting  trigger-pull.  2.00 


Webb  sling 
S S S Gun 


Case. 


1.80 

4,50 


S S S hand  checkered  butt-plate....  3.00 
Checkering  bolt  handle 2.00 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
[GUARANTEED  WORK 

RESTOCKING-REBLUEING-ENGRAVING-REPAIRING  GUNS  of  every 
description.  Rifles  tested  by  machine  rest.  MANUFACTURERS  of  SHOOT- 
ING ACCESSORIES. 


JOIN  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  CLUB  : : SERVICE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Place  your  order  now  for 

SPRATT’S  FISH  AND 
MEAT  FIBRINE 
DOG  CAKES 

They  are  invaluable  as  a change  of  diet  especially 
during  the  summer  months. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2 cent  stamp  for  catalogue 
“ Dog  Culture.” 

SPRAT T’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Montreal,  Canada 

Factory  also  in  London,  Eng. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal  dogs 
for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dofs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds, 
and  Big  Game-Hounds.  Delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Descriptive  booklet 
mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  ef  Airedales  in  the  Wirld 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


SOMETHING  NEW 

AUTHENTIC  PEDIGREES 

With  All  Registration  Numbers 
Furnished  for  dogs  recorded  in  any  recognised 
stud  book  at  following  rates: 

3 Generations,  $1.00,  size  8^x11 

4 Generations,  $1.50,  size  10x12 

5 Generations,  $3.00,  size  12x15 

These  pedigrees  are  printed  on  fine  paper  In 

harmonizing  colors.  The  border  is  a new  dog 
chain  and  kennel  design. 

PRETTY  AS  A PICTURE 
If  requested,  yours  will  be  sent  in  strawboard 
roll  so  it  will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition 
for  framing  for  your  den,  clubroom  or  office. 
Order  one  of  your  dog  now. 

~~  FIELD  OOG  STUD  BOOK 

REGISTERS  ALL  BREEDS 
Schedule  of  Prices 

Registration  $1.00 

Change  of  registered  name 1.00 

Transfer  of  ownership,  each  trans- 
fer   BO 

Enrollment  of  litter 1. 00 

Kennel  names  recorded 5.00 

Prefixes  and  affixes  recorded 5.00 

Duplicate  registration  certificate.  .50 
P.D.  S.B.  Registration  and  Enrollment  Blanks 
sent  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp.  The  rules  gov- 
erning issuance  of  Authentic  Registration  Cer- 
tificates are  given  on  back  of  the  Registration 
and  Enrollment  blanks. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  PUB.  CO. 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street CHICAGO 

Please  mention  this  publication. 


having  passed  their  youth  without  dis- 
playing this  “heaven-born  gift,”  still 
make  no  sign.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  be  tried  on  game  birds,  al- 
though this  is  desirable,  but  any  bird 
will  answer  the  purpose;  a fowl  or 
chicken  will  do  first-rate,  or  almost  any- 
thing that  will  attract  his  attention  so 
that  he  will  make  a staunch  point.  Do 
not  force  this  upon  him,  but  merely 
give  him  a chance  to  discover  the  bird 
or  chicken  himself,  and  if  he  has  this 
instinct  planted  within  him  you  may 
depend  upon  his  showing  it.  Many 
puppies  who  will  staunchly  point  at  this 
age  may,  perhaps  a few  weeks  or 
months  later,  show  no  sign.  Give  your- 
self no  uneasiness  on  this  account,  for 
you  know  that  the  instinct  is  there, 
and  although  it  may  be  dormant  for 
a while,  you  can  rest  secure  that  it  will 
return  in  proper  season. 

Do  not  forget  during  all  your  lessons, 
and  while  at  play  with  him,  to  pet  and 
fondle  him;  but  do  not  allow  him  to 
jump  upon  you  at  any  time.  Whenever 
he  does  this  you  should  at  once  firmly 
remove  him,  and  he  will  soon  learn  that 
this  will  not  do.  You  should  also  talk 
to  him — not  baby  talk — but  use  intelli- 
gent, rational  language,  just  such  as 
you  would  use  in  talking  to  a ten-year- 
old  boy,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  soon  he  will  understand  your  con- 
versation. We  are  well  aware  that  many 
persons  will  ridicule  this,  and  will  claim 
that  a dog  should  be  taught  just  as 
little  as  will  answer  to  make  him  under- 
stand his  duties  while  in  the  field,  and 
that  what  they  term  “fancy  training” 
is  a positive  injury  to  his  usefulness. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  these 
views,  for  nearly  all  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  our  shooting  trips  is  in  wit- 
nessing the  intelligent  manner  in  which 
our  pets  perform  their  duties,  and  well 
satisfied  are  we  that  the  more  varied 
their  accomplishments  and  the  more  de- 
veloped their  reasoning  faculties,  the 
more  enjoyment  they  will  afford. 

That  many  writers  disagree  with  us 
upon  this  point  is  true,  and  formerly, 
while  perusing  the  finished  productions 
of  their  able  pens,  we  have  been  haunted 
by  lingering  doubts  that  after  all  they 
were  right  and  that  our  system  was 
open  to  serious  objections;  but  after 
a tramp  over  the  stubble  or  through 
the  covert  with  these  same  writers,  and 
witnessing  the  delight  with  which  they 
gazed  upon  the  performance  of  our 
dogs,  and  listening  to  the  lavish  en- 
comiums which  they  bestowed  upon  their 
good  behavior,  we  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  faith  that  our  system  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  radically  wrong.  Many 
sportsmen  whom  we  have  met  in  the 
field  insist  upon  congratulating  us  upon 
the  wonderful  good  luck  that  we  have 
had  in  obtaining  such  intelligent  ani- 
mals. 

That  they  are  intelligent  is  plain 
to  be  seen;  that  they  are  naturally  more 
so  than  thousands  of  others  we  can- 
not believe,  for  we  have  had  consider- 
able experience  with  many  strains  of 
both  pointers  and  setters.  Of  pointers 
we  have  owned  the  “gazelle-eyed,”  satin- 
coated,  light  weight  beauties,  and  many 
of  the  different  strains  and  crosses  up 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price  ? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically 
— principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet.  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS  N*w<£rn 


I AM  A SLACK  TAILED  JACK  RABBIT  AND  CAN 
OUT  RUN  ANYTHING  LIVING 
CAPTURED.  SOLD  AND  SHIPPED  ALIVE  IN 
ANY  QUANTITIES  FOR  COURSING  OR  BREED- 
ING PURPOSES.  ALSO  COTTON  TAILS.  BY  THE 

PAYNE  AND  CROW  ANIMAL  CO. 

CR1SFIELD.  KANSAS 
CAN  WE  SUPPLY  YOU? 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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to  the  lumbering  Spaniard;  and  of  set- 
ters we  have  cultivated  the  “wild  Irish- 
man,” as  well  as  his  more  staid  English 
and  Scotch  brothers,  together  with 
many  animals  of  our  grand  old  native 
stock,  and  have  ever  found  them  all 
endowed  with  faculties  that  needed  but 
proper  training  to  develop  them  into 
intelligent  companions  as  well  as  first- 
class  “killing”  dogs. 

WE  will  now  return  to  our  pupil, 
whom  we  have  given  quite  a 
rest,  and  continue  our  lessons, 
ever  remembering  that  we  must  “hasten 
slowly,”  and  not  overburden  his  youth- 
ful days  with  care  and  sorrow  by  too 
frequent  or  long  continued  restraint. 
Unless  he  is  very  dull  and  stupid,  or 
inclined  to  be  refractory,  or,  worse  than 
all,  sulky,  a very  short  time  is  suffici- 
ent to  give  him  all  the  instruction  and 
practice  needed.  Indeed,  the  shorter  the 
time  occupied  in  his  lessons  at  this 
tender  age  the  better,  provided  you 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  intelligent  obe- 
dience to  your  commands. 

You  should  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  his  disposition  by  this  time,  and 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  to  keep  him  or  try 
again.  We  are  very  loth  to  expend 
much  time  with  a dull  or  stupid  dog, 
and  a sour  or  sulky  disposition  we  ab- 
ominate and  dispose  of  as  soon  as  may 
be.  We  are  best  suited  when  a puppy 
is  full  of  life  and  shows  that  he  has  a 
will  of  his  own.  We  care  not  if  he  be 
headstrong,  even  willful,  so  that  he  be 
full  of  life  and  action;  for  we  have 
ever  found  that  these  high-strung  ani- 
mals are  not  only  possessed  of  greater 
ntelligence  than  their  less  sensitive  com- 
panions but  as  a rule  they  are  more  kill- 
ing dogs. 

You  must  be  careful  when  you  com- 
mence his  lesson  that  you  do  not  cross 
him  by  beginning  when  he  has  some- 
thing of  importance  upon  his  mind  that 
will  distract  his  attention  from  the 
business  on  hand'.  If  he  is  busy  with 
a bone,  or  engaged  at  play,  or  his  mind 
appears  to  be  preoccupied,  leave  him 
quietly  alone  until  he  is  disengaged,  and 
then  go  on  with  the  lesson ; by  pursuing 
this  course  you  will  secure  his  undi- 
vided attention  and  not  only  save  time, 
but  much  wear  and  tear  of  your  stock 
of  patience.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
teach  him  that  he  must  leave  his  bone 
or  cease  play  at  your  command  when 
he  is  a little  older  and  a little  further 
advanced  in  his  education.  At  the 
same  time,  should  you  unthinkingly 
order  him  to  do  anything  while  he  is 
engaged,  you  must  see  to  it  that  the 
order  is  obeyed  at  all  hazards,  for  it 
will  never  do  to  play  fast-and-loose  with 
him,  nor  to  allow  him  to  get  the  idea 
into  his  head  that  he  can  ever  have  his 
own  way,  when  you  desire  the  contrary. 
After  you  have  taught  him  to  charge 
readily  without  the  aid  of  your  hand 
to  force  him  down,  you  can  gradually 
increase  your  distance  from  him  when 
you  give  the  order  and,  if  you  are  very 
careful  to  make  him  instantly  obey  you 
and  do  not  allow  him  to  take  even  a 
single  step  after  the  command  is  given, 
he  will  soon  obey  the  order  as  far  as  he 
can  hear  your  voice. 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


“The  biggest  bag  today, 
and  here’s  the  reason  — my  Fox” 

WHEN  the  day’s  shooting  is  over,  when  each  incident  is 
recounted  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  open  fire,  while 
a savory  aroma  from  the  steaming  pot  tempts  sharpened 
appetites  with  its  promise  of  a feast  surpassing  the  city’s  best — 

Then  your  gun  naturally  becomes  the  center  of  interest  and 
discussion.  Through  its  help  you  succeeded  in  getting  the  big- 
gest bag  of  the  day ; it  is  the  dependable  companion  of  yester- 
day’s, today’s,  tomorrow’s  sport 

If  your  gun  is  a Fox,  its  place  in  your  esteem  is  secure,  your 
faith  in  it  not  to  be  shaken.  It  is  a trustworthy  friend.  And, 
of  course,  you  feel  a certain  pride  in  possessing  “The  Finest 
Gun  in  the  World’’ — pride  that  is  justified  by  Fox  performance, 
Fox  appearance,  Fox  quality  and  the  sincere  admiration  of  your 
comrades. 

Let  us  send  you  a copy  of  that  useful  little  brochure  on  “How 
to  Choose  a Gun.”  It  will  help  you  to  avoid  disappointment 
in  your  choice. 


A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 


4674  N.  18th  Street 


Philadelphia 


From  one  of  the  world’s  great- 
est sportsmen 

A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

The  double-barreled  shotgun  has  come, 
and  I really  think  4t  is  the  most  beautiful 
gun  I have  ever  seen.  I am  exceedingly 
proud  of  it  I am  almost  ashamed  to 
take  it  to  Africa  and  expose  it  to  the 
rough  usage  it  will  receive.  But  now 
that  I have  it  I could  not  possibly  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  it  behind.  I am 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  I am  extreme- 
ly proud  that  I am  to  have  such  a beau- 
tiful bit  of  American  workmanship  with 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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.CARTRIDGES 

’AND  SHELLS 


Major  Dooley  Studying  Effects 
of  Cartridge  Priming 


It  is  the  priming  that  kills  a 
rifle’s  accuracy.  The  priming 
ordinarily  used  in  rim-fire  car- 
tridges causes  the  rifle  bore  to 
rust  and  pit.  That  gives  the 
bullet  a bumpy  path  from  breech 
to  muzzle  and  you  can’t  get  ac- 
curacy under  those  conditions. 

Tests  of  every  kind  have 
proved  that  the  recently  devel- 
oped priming  used  in  the  famous 
N.  R.  A.  22  s and  all  other  US 


Rim-Fire  Cartridges  eliminates 
the  chief  cause  of  excessive  pit- 
ting and  erosion. 

Of  course  the  rifle  must  be 
regularly  cleaned  as  usual. 

Be  good  to  your  rifle.  Shoot 
US  Rim-Fire  Cartridges  regu- 
larly. Your  scores  will  improve 
and  your  rifle  will  stay  in  good 
condition. 

Money  back  if  you’re  not  sat- 
isfied. 


UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

111  Broadway,  New  York 


General  Selling  Agents:  National  Lead  Company,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco;  United  Lead  Company,  New  York,  Philadelphia;  National  Lead  and  Oil 
Company,  Pittsburgh;  James  Robertson  Lead  Co.,  Baltimore;  H ingston-Smith  Arms  Co.,  Winnipeg; 
John  Hallam,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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SMASH!!! 

Down  Goes  the  Price 
of  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Here’s  Where  We  Blaze  the  Trail 
to  Lower  Prices  on  Forest  and 
Stream  Outdoor  Books 


TWENTY  TITLES  embracing  an 
ideal  list  of  price-reduced  books  covering 
a wide  range  of  outdoor  subjects. 

All  these  books  are  cloth-bound  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  and  should  be  in 
every  sportsman’s  library. 


ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry-)  WAS 
D.  Frazer.  A practical  manual  for  _ _ 

all  those  who  want  to  make  their 
own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains  a . 

review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a dis-  NOW 
cussion  of  materials,  a list  of  the  ^ m 
tools  needed,  description  of  the  V/ 

method  to  be  followed  in  making  all  ^ 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing,  sa*“ 
raon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding,  varnish- 
ing, etc.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan. 

This  splendid  work  of  fish  culture 
covers  in  a most  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  hatching  and  breeding  of 
bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  muscallonge.  etc.  It  in- 

cludes special  chanters  on  frog  cul- 
ture. care  of  gold  fish  and  aquariums. 


WAS 

$2.00 

NOW 

$1.00 

The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania. and  it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Meehan  has  produced  a most  valuable 
document.  $1.00. 

WAS 

$2.00 

NOW 

$ 1.00 

WAS 

$2.0  0 

NOW 

$ 1.00 


SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J. 
t Loudon.  In  this  book  Professor  Lou- 
*<Jon  tells  the  story  of  his  28  years'  ob- 
servation of  this  ever  game  fish.  He 
describes  its  haunts  and  habits;  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and 
•gives  other  data  of  intense  interest  to 
the  angler.  $1.00. 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette. 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work 
covers  the  history,  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the 
latest  and  best  book  on  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either 
as  companions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical  instructions  on  the 
subjects  of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc. 
There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws  of 
breeding,  kennel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and 
many  hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  0F\  WAS 
TRAPPING.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  ^ 

Comprehensive  hints  on  camp  shelter,  JK  2S#  O O 
log  huts,  bark-shanties,  woodland  beds 
and  bedding,  boat  and  canoe  building,  N O W 
and  valu able . suggestions  on  trappers’  4*  •%  g"\ 

food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on  I .fjfl 
the  trapper's  art,  containing  all  the-*  Y 
“tricks"  and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of  fur 
skins,  etc.  $1.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  WAS 
* Bruette.  Probably  the  most  practical 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  S 2*0  O 
on  the  training  of  setters  and  pointers,  ^ 
and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every  NO  W 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care-  -k  ~ 
fully  covered  and  the  important  les-  JK  1 till 
sons  are  illustrated  by  photographs  ^ 
from  life.  It  is  a book  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  become  a successful  trainer  and  handler. 
There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs. 
Pointers,  Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself,  First  Les- 
sons, Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct,  Backing, 
Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices, 
IConditioning,  Dont's.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
Osthaus  Paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 


NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T. 

Hammond.  A most  practical  book 
for  the  dog  fancier,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Hammond's  observation  that  dogs 
and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer 
from  too  much  medicine.  Contents — 

Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet,  Other 
Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  ^ 

Ailments,  Diarrhcea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper, 
Eczema,  Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear, 
Mange,  Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, 161  pages.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By 

S.  T.  Hammond.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  dog  training  described 
in  this  book  were  adopted  by  the 
writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  book  will  prove  of  special  value 
in  dog  training  for  amateur  or- 
professional.  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By- 

Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.D.  An  excep- 
tionally entertaining  and  reliable 
manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  literature  of  field 
sports.  It  presents  chapters  of  im- 
portance on  the  care,  treatment  and  - 
breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  instructive  de- 
scriptive chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use.  The  haunts 
and  habits  of  American  game  are  described  truth- 
fully. The  book  contains  550  pages  of  most  interest- 
ing matter  to  any  sportsman.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By 

Horace  Kephart.  In  two  volumes. 

Vol.  I,  Camping.  Vol.  II,  Woodcraft. 

The  old  edition  of  this  book  was  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  for 
over  ten  years.  The  new  edition  is 
enlarged,  entirely  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  after  two  years  had  been, 
spent  in  the  undertaking.  Vol.  I deal;;  with  outfits, 
making  camp,  fires,  camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol  II 
“Woodcraft,”  deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and’  ex- 
pedients as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from  but  the 
raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Contains  over  a 
hundred  illustrations.  The  volumes  may  be  bought 
separately  or  in  sets.  Single  copies,  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  bet-  •< 
ter  or  more  delightful  book  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go 
into  the  wild  for  sport  or  recreation 
was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or 
succeeded  in  putting  so  much  valu- 
able information  into  the  same  com-  . 
pass.  Camp  equipment,  camp  making,  the  personal  kit, 
camp  fires,  shelters,  bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Be- 
yond this  the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  160  pages.  $1.00. 

HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  J.' 

Post.  This  is  a complete  description 
of  the  hitches,  knots,  and  apparatus 
used  in  making  and  carrying  loads  of 
various  hitches  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  important  stages  so  that  even  the 
novice  can  follow  and  use  them.  Full 
description  is  given  of  the  ideal  pack  j 
animal,  as  well  as  a catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
juries to  which  such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  50c. 
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KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz.  A 

practical  book  of  250  helpful  hints 
for  hunters,  anglers  and  outers.  This 
book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the 
camper,  or  as  an  interesting  volume 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  for 
sportsmen.  $1.00 

MANUAL  OF  TAXIDERMY.  By  C.  J. 

Maynard  and  Chester  A.  Reed.  De- 
tailed instructions  for  collecting,  skin- 
ning and  mounting  birds,  animals, 
fish,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  for 
tanning  skins,  rugwork,  preparing 
backgrounds,  etc.  Illustrated  by  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  mounted, 
specimens.  $1.00. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By 
S.  T.  Hammond.  This  delightful  pre- 
sentment of  the  glories  of  Autumn 
days  with  gun  and  dog  in  the  crisp 
New  England  woods  in  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  $1.00. 

POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY.  Four 
volumes.  Four  splendid  guides  to  the 
marvelous  life  of  all  outdoors.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors,  the  Pocket  Nature 
Library  will  help  to  identify,  classify 
and  know  a great  many  facts  about 
birds,  wild  flowers,  butterflies  and 
trees.  800  illustrations  in  full  natural 
colors  make  this  an  invaluable  work 
outdoors.  Each  book  measures  5% 
bound  in  flexible  style.  Fits  pocket  or 
per  set,  $4.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER. 

By  A.  Radcliff  Dugmore.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  provide  a book  on 
the  subject  of  the  beaver  free  from 
exaggeration  and  not  too  technical, 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  protecting  the  most  in- 
teresting animal  to-day  extant.  $2.  j 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOT-  ” 

ING.  By  A.  L.  A.  H immelwright. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  a work 
that  has  already  achieved  prominence 
as  an  accepted  authority  on  the  use 
of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver 
and  target  pistol,  including  shooting . 
position,  grip,  position  of  arm,  etc. 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  photographs 
and  includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association  and  a list  of  the  records  made  both  here 
and  abroad.  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William 
A.  Bruette.  A popular,  condensed 
handbook  of  information  concerning 
the  management,  training  and  diseases 
of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard  and 
watch  dogs.  With  many  illustra- 
tions, 50c.  (Paper  cover.) 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP.  By  Rowland  1 
E.  Robinson.  Life  in  a Corner  of 
Yankeeland.  The  shop  itself,  the 
place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was 
ftL  sort  of  sportsman's  exchange,  where, 
as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 
widely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to  meet  of  evening 
and  dull  outdoor  days  “to  swap  lies."  Cloth.  187 
pages.  $1.00. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 


9 EAST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 

SPORTSMEN  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  WOULD  DO  WELL 
TO  PAY  A VISIT  TO  THE  HIGH  COUNTRY  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA 


MY  planter  friend  had  written 
me  to  come  and  spend  the 
autumn  with  him  in  northern 
India.  “The  mountain  air  will 
trace  you  up,  and  the  walking,  for  you 
will  have  to  walk  here,  will  put  muscle 
on  you.  Why  not  take  passage  by  the 
‘Caledonia,’  which  leaves  Marseilles  on 
September  15th?  Bring  your  gun,  and 
I will  lend  you  a rifle”— so  the  letter 
ran  and  I wrote  that  I would  take  him 
at  his  word  and  in  a fortnight  I was  on 
board  the  “P  and  O”  steamer  bound  for 
Bombay. 

The  hot  and  dusty  train-journey  from 
Bombay  was  not  interesting  until  Bareil- 
ly had  been  left  behind  and  the  outer 
hills  of  the  great  range  were  to  be 
viewed  from  the  slow-running  train.  A 
fellow  passenger  and  I had  slept  in  the 
railway  carriage  at  Bareilly,  as  there 
was  then  no  night  train  from  there  to 
the  terminus  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
Tust  before  the  narrow-gauge  train  left 
Bareilly,  at  six  o’clock,  a sleepy  kitmagar 
from  the  refreshment  room  brought  us 
chota  hazri  (little  breakfast),  and  pres- 
ently the  train  moved  off.  It  was  chilly 
and  foggy,  so  I lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep  again.  I awoke  an  hour  later  to 
find  the  sun  streaming  in  at  the  windows. 
My  companion  was  shaving,  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  hills  were  in  sight. 
I sprang  up  in  an  instant,  and  attired 
as  I was,  in  a sleeping-suit,  went  out 
onto  the  staging  between  our  carriage 
and  the  next  and  stepped  down  onto 
the  foot-board. 

“Were  these  the  grand  Himalayas? 
These  forest-covered  hills,  green  and 
hazy,  with  no  snow-covered  peaks  in 
sight?”  I returned  to  the  compartment 
and  expressed  disappointment  to  my  fel- 
low-traveller, who  laughed.  “Go  and 
have  a shave,  man,”  he  said,  “and  a cold 
splash  in  the  basin,  and  when  you  have 
finished  we  shall  be  a few  miles  nearer, 
and  the  hills  will  look  more  inviting.” 
Half  an  hour  later  the  mountains 
loomed  higher  and  became  more  clearly 
defined.  Here  and  there  big  landslips 
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were  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  higher  spurs 
I could  make  out  a few  pines. 

At  last  the  train  drew  up  at  the  little 
station  at  Katgodam,  which,  my  com- 
panion told  me.  Tommy  Atkins  had 
christened  “Pussy-be-blowed,”  and  we 
got  out. 

A short,  sturdy,  brown  man,  dressed 
in  an  old  green  Norfolk  suit  and  wear- 
ing a smart  white  puggarie  on  his  head, 
came  up,  and,  salaaming,  handed'  me  a 
letter  from  Blackmore,  my  planter- 
friend,  at  the  same  time  talking  in  a 
language  of  which  I only  knew  a dozen 
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words.  My  friend  had  kindly  sent  a 
servant,  and  some  of  his  tea-garden 
hands  for  my  luggage.  Bateman,  my 
fellow  traveler,  obligingly  came  and  in- 
terpreted for  me,  and  my  baggage  was 
handed  over  to  half  a dozen  wild-looking 
men  clad  in  loose  gray  blankets,  whom 


Bateman  informed  me  were  Garhwalis, 
trom  the  middle  ranges.  My  compan- 
ion’s luggage  was  handled  by  some  dif- 
ferent-looking, but  equally  wild  fellows, 
natives  of  the  Nepalese  Province  of 
Doti. 

Having  seen  our  baggage  off  we 
breakfasted  at  the  refreshment  room, 
and  then  mounted  our  ponies.  Bateman 
rode  a gray  Bhotia  hireling,  and  I a bay 
Cabuli. 

For  two  miles  our  way  lay  along  a 
broad  cart-road  several  inches  deep  in 
dust,  and  shaded  by  tropical  forest ; steep 
hillsides  towered  above  us,  and  presently 
we  arrived  at  the  Ranibaghdak  bunga- 
low, prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
boulder-strewn  river,  the  Gola.  Here 
our  ways  parted,  and  Bateman  insisted 
on  calling  for  a split  whiskey  and  soda. 

Wishing  each  other  luck  he  “took  the 
high  road”  which  led  to  Naini  Tab  and 
“I  took  the  low  road”  to  Bhim  Tab  my 
first  stage.  I rode  over  the  suspension 
bridge  and  slowly  up  the  steep  zig-zag 
gradients,  the  syce  walking  close  behind 
the  pony  and  often  holding  on  to  the 
animal’s  tail.  Presently  we  came  upon 
my  luggage-carriers,  who  were  sitting 
smoking  by  the  roadside,  passing  a “hoo- 
kah” round,  each  man  taking  three  or 
four  deep  draws. 

A bright  idea  struck  me,  and  taking 
out  my  cigarette  case  I offered  them 
each  a smoke.  They  grinned  with  de- 
light, and  accepted. 

A few  miles  further  and  wre  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  Bhim  Tal,  a fine, 
deep  sheet  of  water,  about  a mile  and 
a half  long,  and  half  a mile  or  so  broad. 
Several  bungalow's  on  the  hillsides 
around,  some  of  them  blanked  by  forest 
trees,  gave  a homely  and  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  place. 

We  crossed  a lock,  of  stone  masonry, 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  arrived  at  the 
dak  bungalow'  the  khansama  in  charge 
of  which  could  understand  English.  It 
was  four  o’clock,  and  I was  glad  of  some 
tea.  After  tea  I took  a stroll  round  the 
lake,  and  on  my  return,  at  dusk,  found 
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two  English  sportsmen  sitting  on  the 
veranda.  These  gentlemen  had  been 
shooting  on  the  hill  above  and  had 
brought  in  seven  brace  of  game-birds. 
One  of  the  sahibs  was  a forest  officer, 
and  the  other  in  the  Gurkhas;  the  latter 
knew  my  planter  friend,  having  often 
stayed  at  his  house.  Our  dinner  that 
evening  was  a very  pleasant  one,  as  both 
my  companions  were  keen  shikaris. 
The  “forester”  had  slain  over  sixty 
tigers,  and  his  friend  was  an  old  hand 
at  mountain  game.  We  sat  up  till  past 
one  o’clock  “talking  shikar,”  and  I was 
told  many  an  exciting  story  of  tigers, 
panthers,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals, 
while  I spun  a few  yarns  of  stag  and 
fox-hunting  in  the  west  country. 

T T was  delightfully  crisp  and  fresh 
* when  I started  at  seven  the  next 
morning.  My  acquaintainces  were  still 
in  bed,  and  having  what  they  called  a 
“Europe  morning.”  The  bridle-road 
led  through  pine  forest  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  the  pines  grew  scarcer,  and 
evergreen  oaks  and  rhododendron  trees 
shaded  the  path.  I had  been  told  that 
a fine  view  of  the  snows  was  to  be  had 
from  the  first  pass,  about  7,500  feet,  and 
I pushed  on,  anxious  to  see  the  great 
mountains.  But  I was  disappointed,  as 
the  whole  snowy  range  was  hidden  in 
woolly  white  clouds.  The  road  now  zig- 
zagged downwards  for  a thousand  feet 
or  so,  and  presently 
I arrived  at  Ram- 
garh  dak  bungalow, 
my  second  stage. 

The  next  day  I 
made  a very  early 
start,  and  at  Peora 
was  treated  to  a 
magnificent  view. 

I stood  entranced 
as  I gazed  at  the 
grand  heights, 
range  beyond  range, 
some  forest- 
covered,  some  rol- 
ling and  grassy, 
with  tremendous 
precipices  showing 
here  and  there,  and 
above  all  the  great 
irregular  line  o f 
snow  peaks  stand- 
ing clear  against  the 
bluest  of  skies.  The 
majestic  white 
mountains  glistened 
in  the  morning  sun, 
and  as  I watched 
them  from  the  dak 
bungalow  verandah 
they  gradually 
changed  to  a chalky 
whiteness,  the  shad- 
ows disappearing  as 
the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens.  I 
had  my  breakfast  served  in  the  veran- 
dah so  as  not  to  lose  a moment  of  the 
glorious  view,  and  admired  the  moun- 
tains all  the  afternoon  as  the  sun  slowly 
sank,  and  blue-green  shadows  appeared 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  snow. 

Then,  great  shadows  of  the  middle 
ranges  began  to  creep  slowly  forward, 
and  to  carry  the  evening  right  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  peaks,  and  the  latter 


gradually  changed  from  purest  white  to 
a beautiful  golden  pink.  Then  the 
splendor  faded  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  great  chain  stood  out  grey  and  cold, 
the  temperature  almost  seeming  to  drop 
as  I gazed.  But  the  sun  gave  the  snow- 
peaks  one  more  kiss,  as  it  were,  for  the 
afterglow  lit  them  up  a pale  golden  tint 
for  a few  moments,  and  rapidly  died 
away,  leaving  the  mountains  dim  and 
ghostly  against  the  darkening  sky. 

The  following  morning  I viewed  the 
snows  again,  and  they  looked  more 
beautiful  still  as  the  rising  sun  tinted 
them  first  with  opalescent  and  then  with 
rosy  hues.  Before  long  they  stood  out 
white  and  grand  once  more,  and  I 
strolled  slowly  on  and  lost  sight  of  them 
as  the  path  led  down  the  hill.  A long 
descent  to  a suspension  bridge,  and  then 
a steep  climb  of  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  brought  me  to  the  pretty  little  Hill 
Station,  Almora.  The  bungalows  are 
nicely  situated,  some  on  the  crest,  and 
others  on  terraces,  below  a long  ridge, 
at  about  5,400  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
place  is  prettily  planted  with  deodar 
cedars  and  other  fine  trees,  among  which 
are  a number  of  eucalyptus.  The  hill- 
sides in  the  vicinity  are  rather  bare,  but 
the  ridge  leads  up  to  a fine  hill  called 
Binsar,  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
oak  and  rhododendron.  On  Binsar  are 
several  bungalows  which  are  occupied 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 


Our  camp  at  9,000  feet  altitude  in  the  Himalayas 


Nanda  Devi  (25,660  feet),  the  highest 
peak  in  the  British  Empire,  stands  out 
grandly,  as  also  does  Nanda  Kot,  and 
many  others,  but  the  most  prominent  is 
rrisul  (23,400  feet),  a splendid  peak,  or 
rather  three  peaks,  connected  with  a 
sharp  ridge  ten  miles  in  length.  Trisul 
was  climbed  in  June,  1907,  and  Dr.  T.  G. 
Longstaff,  two  Italian  guides,  and  a 
Gurkha  stood  on  the  highest  point. 

The  next  day  I had  a long  stage, 


about  twenty-five  miles,  to  Kousani' 
where  I was  hospitably  entertained  b 
the  manager  of  the  large  tea  plantatio 
there.  The  view  from  Kousanie . i 
splendid,  quite  equal  to  the  view  froi 
Peora  in  extent,  and  grander,  if  an) 
thing,  as  the  snows  are  much  neare: 
Again  I watched  the  great  peaks  g 
through  their  wonderful  and  beautifi 
transformation  scene.  It  cannot  be  ac 
equately  described,  and  no  artist  coul 
do  it  justice  on  canvas.  There  was 
steep  descent  next  morning  to  the  Bai 
juath  valley,  and  for  some  miles  I los 
sight  of  the  snows,  but  on  reachin 
Gwaldum,  another  hospitable  planter’ 
abode,  I saw  the  great  peaks  agair 
towering  higher  and  looking  more  ma 
jestic  than  ever.  Nanda  Devi  was  hid 
den  by  other  giants,  but  Trisul  showe^ 
its  massive  whiteness,  the  three  peak 
appearing  as  if  closer  together  whe> 
viewed  from  a different  angle.  A fin 
mountain,  known  as  Doonga,  a Ion; 
rocky  ridge,  rising  to  13,370  feet,  am 
the  bare  brown  uplands  above  its  forest 
clad  flanks  made  a splendid  foregroum 
for  the  great  white  crests  beyond. 

A,  PLANTER’S  breakfast,  usually  a 
,rA  about  eleven  o’clock,  is  calculate! 
to  kill  even  the  hunger  caused  by  a Ion; 
ride  in  the  mountain  autumn  air.  I hai 
six  miles  more  to  travel,  and  at  twi 
o’clock  set  off  01 
foot  for  Telwarie 
Blackmore’s  home 
The  path  lay  alon; 
fairly  level  grounc 
winding  round  spu 
after  spur,  clothei 
for  the  most  part  ii 
evergreen  oak  am 
rhododend  r o n . 
was  informed  tha 
in  the  early  sprin; 
the  rhododendroi 
trees  in  their  scarle 
and  pink  blossom: 
are  a beautiful  sight 
lighting  up  the  som 
bre  green  of  their 
own  leaves  and  tha 
of  their  neighbors 
the  oaks.  The  busl 
rhododendron  grow: 
on  the  h i g h e 1 
ranges,  blooming  ii 
April  and  May 
while  the  miniature 
the  Alpine  rose 
blossoms  during 
June  and  July 
cream-col  ored  or 
the  open  hillsides 
and  pink  in  the  ra- 
vines, on  the  wi[c 
moors  and  uplands 
above  the  forest  limit.  It  flourishes  as 
heather  does  on  the  moors  of  our 
islands.  About  three  miles  from  Gwal- 
dum I suddenly  came  upon  my  friend 
Blackmore.  He  had  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  while  his  shikari  carried  a 
rifle  and  two  brace  of  pheasants.  A 
very  fine  white  and  tan  setter  accom- 
panied them,  a keen  old  dog  who  knew 
all  the  tricks  of  game-birds,  and  was  as 
good  a retriever  as  any  I have  known, 
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Range  beyond  range  of  majestic  white  mountains  glistened  in  the  morning  sun 


We  sat  down  and  had  a smoke,  and 
iter  a short  rest  strolled  on  again.  The 
>ath  led  round  the  flank  of  a fine  hill 
■ailed  Budan,  whose  summit  rose  to 
)ver  8,000  feet  altitude. 

Soon  we  came  to  a stream,  spanned 
jy  a rude  log  bridge,  and  shortly  after- 
jvards  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  my 
i'riend’s  hundred-acre  tea-garden.  A 
steep  walk  of  a hundred  feet,  past  ter- 
-aces  of  tea  bushes,  and  a pretty  bun- 
galow, red-roofed,  came  in  sight  in  a 
sheltered  hollow.  The  snow-peaks,  old 
Trisul,  nearer  than  ever,  lay  to  the 
rorth,  and  Doonga,  in  the  evening  light, 
ooked  as  if  it  could  be  touched  with  a 
salmon  rod.  I had  arrived  at  the  best 
rime  of  year,  both  for  climate  and  sport. 
Rain  seldom  falls  in  the  district,  between 
the  first  week  of  October  and  Christmas, 
though  rain,  sleet  and  snow  may  be  ex- 
pected at  intervals  during  January  and 
February. 

November  and  December  are  the  least 
busy  months  for  planters,  and  I was  de- 
lighted when  my  friend  proposed  taking 
me  for  a shikar  trip,  starting  on  Novem- 
ber ist;  meanwhile  there  were  several 
more  days  left  of  October,  and  I was  at 
liberty  to  stroll  about  with  gun  or  rifle 
:and,  as  my  friend  put  it,  “get  my  hill- 
legs.” 

The  evenings  and  nights  were  keen 
and  frosty  and  big  log-fires  were 
pleasant  to  sit  by  when  the  sunset-glow 
had  left  the  snows.  I took  a great  in- 
terest in  examining  my  host’s  shikar- 
trophies  and  listening  to  anecdotes  he 
had  about  many  of  them. 

My  friend’s  spaniel,  a young  dog  of 
the  liver  and  white  breed,  soon  got  to 
know  me,  and  on  the  third  morning 
after  my  arrival  showed  me  a number 
of  game  birds.  “Rover”  was  a trifle 
wild,  but  retrieved  tenderly,  and  after 
some  misses  the  shikari  had  a brace  of 
koklass  pheasants,  a woodcock,  and  a 
brace  of  kalij  pheasants  slung  on  my 
game-cord.  I missed  several  shots  at 
kalij  in  thick  jungle,  and  while  reload- 
ing my  gun  saw  a fine  buck  kakur  (bark- 
ing deer)  pass  within  a few  yards.  The 
same  evening  a villager  came  to  tell 
Blackmore  that  a leopard  had  just  killed 
a cow  in  a ravine  about  a mile  away. 

“The  sahib  will  sit  up  for  it,”  said  my 
friend,  “and  the  sooner  you  start  the 
better,”  he  added  turning  to  me.  “I  will 
come  with  you.” 

The  day  before  I had  tried  several 


rounds  loaded  with  spherical  balls  from 
my  gun  and  discovered  I could  make 
good  up  to  fifty  yards.  We  set  off  at 
once,  and  before  dark  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  dead  cow  was  lying. 

I climbed  into  an  oak  tree,  and  the 
shikari  accompanied  me.  A few  light 
branches  were  cut  and  hung  around  so 
as  to  conceal  us  both,  and  then  Black- 
more  and  the  owner  of  the  cow  walked 
leisurely  away,  shouting.  This  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  dodge,  as  the  leopard, 
hearing  the  shouts  grow  fainter  and 
finally  die  away,  imagines  the  coast  is 
clear,  and  frequently  approaches  the 
kill  within  a few  minutes. 

This  happened  now.  We  had  not 
been  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  tree, 
when  the  shikari  gently  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  whispered,  “Bagh  ata 
hai”  (the  leopard  is  coming).  Some 
small  birds  in  the  vicinity  were  screech- 
ing shrilly,  and  not  far  off  several 
monkeys  chattered  and  swore. 

I was  very  excited  and  could  feel  my 
heart  thumping  wildly.  The  shikari 
touched  me  again,  and  pointed.  I looked, 
but  could  see  nothing,  as  the  leopard  was 
standing  motionless  in  the  gloom. 

Suddenly  the  big  cat  took  a pace  for- 
ward, and  I saw  it.  Blackmore  had 
cautioned  me  to  be  careful  and  not  dis- 
turb a twig  while  lifting  my  gun,  and 
this  advice  I remembered.  I raised  my 
gun,  and  aiming  at  the  brute’s  shoulder 
as  he  slowly  passed,  my  front,  I pressed 
the  trigger.  A succession  of  coughing 
roars  followed,  but  the  smoke  hid  every- 
thing, as  my  ball  cartridges  had  been 
loaded  with  black  powder. 

When  the  air  cleared  the  leopard  had 
vanished,  and  the  shikari  pointed  down- 
hill. We  climbed  down  from  the  tree 
and  found  blood  in  quantities.  “Lugga, 
murgya”  (he  is  hit,  he  is  dead),  ex- 
claimed the  shikari  with  glee,  and  we 
followed  the  blood  trail.  About  fifty 
yards  down  the  ravine  we  found  “Spots” 
lying  dead.  It  was  a large  leopardess, 
which  measured  6 feet  io  inches,  as  she 
lay,  her  skin  in  excellent  condition  and 
nicely  marked.  Blackmore  now  ap- 
peared and  told  the  shikari  to  get  an- 
other man  and  carry  the  leopardess  to 
the  bungalow. 

A FEW  days  later  we  made  an  early 
start  to  spend  the  day  on  Budan 
hill,  and  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
the  bungalow  I bagged  a kakur  buck 


with  my  friend’s  single-barrel  .360  Cord- 
ite rifle,  an  excellent  weapon,  having  the 
power  of  the  old  .450  express  and  the 
trajectory  of  the  .303. 

Further  up  the  hill-side  I obtained  a 
right  and  left  at  mulliah  (Himalayan 
wood  pigeons,  almost  identical  with  our 
home  birds)  and  brought  down  one,  and 
Blackmore,  who  was  a hundred  yards  or 
so  above  me  bagged  a brace  of  koklass. 
The  latter  are  handsome,  and  gamely- 
marked  birds,  the  prevailing  colors  be- 
ing  grey  and  rich  brown.  They  are 
nearly  always  found  in  pairs,  cock  and 
hen,  and  frequently  three  or  four  pairs 
are  flushed  in  a small  space.  They  get 
up  their  speed  very  quickly,  and  dash  off 
downwards  at  a terrific  pace.  I missed 
six  or  seven  shots  at  koklass  before  I 
bagged  one. 

In  thick  jungle  not  far  from  a steep 
climb  up  to  Budan  I shot  a pewra  part- 
ridge, a very  handsome,  plump  bird,  that 
roosts  in  trees,  and  frequently  flutters  up 
into  a tree  when  roused  by  a dog. 

We  left  the  forest  and  came  on  to  the 
steep  slopes  of  Budan.  There  was  a 
ravine  where  Blackmore  had  often  shot 
monal — a grand  species  of  Himalayan 
pheasant — and  we  approached  it.  very 
cautiously  and  waited  quietly  until  two 
men  had  ascended  another  ravine,  par- 
allel, worked  round,  and  were  ready  to 
“brush”  downwards. 

“Look  out,”  said  Blackmore,  as  with 
a succession  of  shrill  whistles  a splendid 
cock  monal  and  three  hens  rose  and 
came  sailing  grandly  overhead.  I fired 
both  barrels  at  the  cock,  which  passed  on 
unharmed,  and  my  friend  hit  a hen  hard 
with  his  right  barrel  and  dropped  her 
with  his  left. 

Further  along  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain we  roused  a covey  of  chukor  (red- 
legged  partridges) , and  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  a brace,  right  and  left. 

“Now  for  breakfast,”  cried  my  friend, 
and  under  a rhododendron  tree,  near  the 
summit  of  Budan,  we  ate  a hearty  meal. 
Never  did  tea  taste  so  good  as  when 
made  with  water  from  that  mountain 
spring.  We  admired  the  splendid  view, 
and  Blackmore  pointed  out  several  places 
where  he  had  shot  tahr  (a  very  fine  spe- 
cies of  goat),  goral,  and  other  mountain 
game. 

We  lazed  and  talked  till  after  three 
o'clock,  when  my  friend  ordered  more 
tea.  At  four  we  separated,  the  shikari 
( Continued  on  page  476) 
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“Old  squaws,”  By  Roland  Clark,  whose  dry  point  interpretations  of  wild-fowl  life  have  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of 

American  etchers 

THE  CALL  OF  MEADOW  AND  BA 

THE  WILDFOWLER  WILL  SOON  RESPOND  TO  THE  LURE  OF  THE  MARSH- 
LAND AND  ONCE  MORE  KNOW  THE  BEAUTY  THAT  ATTENDS  THE  DAWN 


THE  fondest  recollections  a sports- 
man can  command  are  of  the  days 
he  has  spent  with  his  old-time 
associates,  by  fireside  and  camp 
stove,  listening  to  the  stories  of  the 
marsh  or  the  woods,  replete  with  laugh- 
ter and  good  fellowship. 

Among  memories  of  shore  bird  hunts 
and  days  spent  in  the  duck  blinds  on  Bar- 
negat  Bay,  New  Jersey,  first  and  fore- 
most come  the  nights  at  the  old  home  of 
the  Allen  boys  when  listening  to  the  sea 
tales  of  Cap’n  Allen,  the  father.  We 
would  gather  in  the  sitting-room  around 
the  wood-burner  stove  piled  high  with 
red  cedar  billets  which  the  Cap’n  had 
brought  down  from  the  swamp  up  the 
creek  in  his  “garvey.” 

Those  moments,  linked  with  the  mem- 
ories of  the  days  on  the  island  out  in  the 
bay,  with  the  red  sunsets,  the  glowing 
painted  globe  of  the  late  autumn  sun 
sinking  into  the  crimson  and  blue  haze  of 
the  marsh  meadows  and  the  soft  gloom 
of  the  meadow  nights,  create  material 
for  many  and  many  a happy  evening  of 
retrospect. 

We  were  eating  supper  at  the  house  on 
the  creek  the  evening  before  the  opening 
of  the  duck  season  when  the  Cap’n  took 
his  old  muzzle  loading  ten  gauge  goose 
and  duck  gun  from  its  cedar  pins  against 
the  side  of  the  kitchen  wall.  This  was 
the  gun  the  old  gentleman  had  been  tell- 
ing us  about  while  relating  the  story  of 
his  competitions  in  glass-ball  shooting 
matches  with  some  of  the  champions  of 
the  state  in  days  gone  by.  A heavy, 
brown-barreled  gun  with  beautiful  en- 
graved walnut  stock  it  had  been  in  it’s 
time  an  innovation  among  the  guns  of 
that  section.  In  the  old  days  nothing  less 
than  an  eight  gauge  was  counted  worth 
while  by  the  baymen.  Now  the  old  eight 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 

gauge  cannon  is  ruled  against  and  noth- 
ing larger  than  a ten  gauge  is  permitted 
to  be  used.  The  majority  of  the  guns 
used  on  the  bay  to-day  are  of  the  stand- 
ard twelve-gauge  type,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  far  better  than  the  heavier  gauges 
for  all  around  shooting. 

“When  I load  this  old  lady  with  a 
handful  of  powder  and  about  that  much 
shot,”  the  Cap’n  explained,  “and  let  fly 
into  a bunch  of  ducks  coming  in  to  the 
stools — well,  I’ll  tell  ye,  lads,  there  is 
either  something  killed  or  dumed  badly 
frightened !” 

I believed  the  old  gentleman — for  that 
matter  there  was  no  dissenting  voice 
from  any  of  the  party  as  they  laughed  at 
the  Cap’n’s  explanation  of  his  gunning 
methods  as  they  were  practised  in  the 
golden  yesterdays.  But  those  days  are 
pretty  well  gone,  with  their  myriads  of 
ducks  and  brant,  with  the  marshes  alive 
with  shore  birds.  Yes,  those  were  indeed 
the  golden  days,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that 
I have  found  some  things  there  of  a later 
day  that  give  me  pleasant  food  for  re- 
membrances. 

I AM  led  to  believe  that  even  Cap’n  Ed’s 
1 enormous  old  ten  guage  loaded  with 
the  fistfull  of  powder  and  shot  could  not 
have  boasted  of  any  margin  over  the  shot 
that  I made  on  a bunch  of  yellowlegs 
down  at  the  point  on  Dog  Island  one  day 
during  the  ducking  season. 

About  noon  the  flight  of  black  duck  and 
mallards  became  slow  and  Howard  ad- 
vanced the  plan  that  we  take  the  garvey 
and  make  a swing  around  the  island, 
through  the  inlet  and  back  and  then  up 
the  creek  which  separated  the  eastern 
and  western  part  of  Sheep’s  Leg  Island, 
where  the  ducking  shacks  were  located. 
This  appealed  to  both  Charlie  and  me 


as  we  were  glad  of  the  chance  to  vary  th  f 
sport  for  the  day.  j I 

We  had  passed  the  old  four-mastel1 
which  was  loafing  in  the  bay  waiting  fcj  ( 
the  wind,  just  within  the  inlet  and  ha  ' 
headed  for  the  creek,  a wide,  sluggis  i ‘ 
thoroughfare  which  at  high  tide  was  ac 
cessible  by  garvey  or  sail  boat,  whe  1 
Howard  pointed  the  nose  of  the  boat  tc  1 
ward  the  reedy  shore. 

Out  in  the  meadows  there  was  a grou  ( 
of  large  salt  pools  with  wide  muck  am  ' 
sand  bars,  so  characteristic  of  the  shon  1 
meadows.  Scattered  about  over  the  bar  i 
was  a large  flock  of  golden  plover  an<  | 
yellowlegs  of  the  “greater”  variety.  W<  ? 
unloaded  as  quickly  as  possible,  filled  ou  " 1 
vests  with  No.  8 chilled  shot  shells  am  ! 
started  in  deployed  formation  to  stalk  thd  s 
birds.  It  was  a wary  task  as  the  bird:  11 
had  been  heavily  shot  over  that  seasorj  ! 
and  were  wild. 

C 

Allen  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knee:  j t( 
and  motioning  us  to  take  stands  in  the  j 
grass  for  the  flight  when  they  flushed 
he  started  crawling  for  the  bar.  The 
birds  moved  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  bayman  was  near  enough  for  a chance  j 
at  the  flock,  but  eventually  he  raised  up 
and  made  a double  on  the  birds  before  i 
they  were  out  of  range.  Instead  of  the  j 
flock  coming  over  our  stands  they  took  I 
a northerly  course  up  the  island  and  away 
from  us. 

We  were  going  back  to  the  boat  when 
another  flock  w'as  heard  w'histling  high 
up,  coming  in  from  the  south.  They  had  ; 
evidently  been  to  the  beach  and  were  re-  ; 
turning  to  the  meadows  for  the  after- 
noon. We  dropped  down  in  the  reeds 
and  Howard  commenced  calling  to  them 
with  the  peculiar  whistle  the  bird  decoys  1 
to.  The  flock  at  last  emerged  from  the 
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autumn  mist  which  hangs  over  the 
jneadows  at  this  time  of  year  and  circled 
high  over  us.  Three  of  the  birds  sep- 
arated from  the  flock  and  swung  directly 
over  us.  Howard  tried  both  barrels  on 
them  and  Charlie  also  discharged  some 
ammunition  but  without  any  results.  I 
took  my  chance  as  the  flock  was  swinging 
away,  aiming  low  and  at  a point  several 
feet  ahead  of  the  departing  birds.  As 
the  gun  spoke  one  of  the  birds  crumpled 
in  mid  air  and  came  whirling  down  into 
a salt  pool.  The  others  decoyed  prompt- 
ly and  almost  instantly  to  the  dead  bird 
and  as  they  swung  over  the  muck  bar 
of  the  pool  we  gave  them  another  volley, 
bringing  down  a cripple.  The  remaining 
bird  came  dead  on  over  us  at  a good 
shooting  range  and  we  killed  it  also. 

I believe  my  first  shot  was  the  longest 
chance  shot  that  I have  ever  taken  and 
made  good  on  during  my  entire  expe- 
rience in  upland  or  lowland  gunning  and 
proved  conclusively  to  me  that  the  smaller 
12  gauge  is  every  bit  as  effective  on  long 
shots  as  the  larger  bores. 

Before  we  continued  our  way  up  the 
creek  Howard  brought  out  the  tin  lunch- 
can  from  the  cabin  of  the  boat  and  we 
had  dinner,  all  the  while  commenting  on 
the  phenomenally  long  shot  of  my  old 
Greenfield,  double  barrel.  My  gun  up  to 
this  time  had  excited  but  little  comment 
among  the  party  as  it  was  by  far  the  old- 
est and  most  unprepossessing  one  of  the 
entire  arsenal,  but  from  that  time  on  the 
fancy  and  improved  guns  were  relegated 
to  a second  place  when  it  came  to  range 
discussion.  It  had  won  its  right  to  honor 
among  the  baymen,  even  though  it  was  of 
a less  attractive  polish  and  style. 

A good  gun,  after  all,  is  the  one  that 
can  produce  results  when  the  flocks  are 
coming  in  or  the  flights  of  plover  and 
snipe  are  scattered  and  wild  and  long 
chances  are  the  only  ones  to  pin  the  hope 
of  a good  bag  on.  I have  gunned  in 
many  a party  where  the  guns  were  of  a 
variety  of  styles  and  cost  and  have  found 
that  there  is  but  one  way  to  judge  the 
actual  worthiness  of  any  of  them  and  that 
is  by  field  trials  alone. 

It  is  right  and  proper  and  I might  also 
say  natural  for  the  sportsman  gunner 
to  take  a pride  in  his  gun,  to  invariably 
crave  the  gun  with  the  fine  finish  and  the 
beautiful  engraving,  but  let  me  say  con- 
clusively that  all  these  are  but  secondary 
considerations  to  the  bay  gunner;  what 


From  etching  by  Roland  Clark 

Black-ducks 

he  wants  most  is  a gun  that  will  send  the 
charge  as  far  and  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  shooting  qualities  of  the 
piece  that  commands  the  attention  of  the 
sportsman.  A good  gun  is  a thing  that 
money  can  not  always  buy  and  a sightly 
but  unreliable  piece  is  the  worst  decep- 
tion in  the  sportsman’s  category  of  worth- 
less things. 

WE  were  standing  in  the  dooryard  of 
the  ducking  shacks  one  beautiful, 
warm  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  with  time  hanging  heavily  on  our 
hands  as  we  knew  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  use  gunning  in  bay  or  meadow 
blind  in  the  afternoon  during  warm 
weather.  There  was  a “cam”  or  calm 
hanging  over  the  bay  that  had  never  be- 
fore been  known  by  the  oldest  gunners 
for  that  time  of  year.  The  blinds  were 
empty  and  most  of  the  baymen  were 
working  their  oyster  and  clam  grounds. 
To  pass  away  the  time  we  were  shooting 
at  clam  shells  tossed  by  hand  in  the  air. 
These  make  as  good  a substitute  for  clay 
birds  as  any  that  can  be  found,  as  there 
is  just  enough  salt  in  the  dried  shells  to 
make  them  brittle  and  easily  broken ; a 
load  of  shot  patterning  fair  on  one  of 
these  shells  will  reduce  it  to  dust  on  the 
instant. 

While  we  were  shooting,  a flock  of 


“winter  snipe”  came  over  the  channel  be- 
fore the  shacks,  flying  high  and  appar- 
ently bound  for  the  far  side  of  the  island. 
Howard  commenced  whistling  to  them 
and  finally  succeeded  in  decoying  them 
down  to  the  far  side  of  the  creek  or 
thoroughfare.  Here  was  a fair  test  for 
all  our  guns,  so  lining  up  we  ruled  to 
shoot  abreast  of  each  other.  Howard 
fired  a charge  of  shot  in  the  flock  as  they 
grouped  along  the  far  mud  flats  of  the 
creek  and  raised  them.  As  they  took 
wing  the  bombardment  commenced.  I 
brought  down  one,  crippled  badly,  with 
my  left  barrel  after  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  ceased  firing  and  at  a distance  which 
seemed  out  of  reason.  There  was  from 
that  time  on  a call  for  my  old  hammer 
gun  when  there  was  any  long  range 
shooting  to  be  done,  although  I feel  safe 
in  saying  that  I might  shoot  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  not  turn  the  same  trick  again. 

'T'HE  next  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  the  same  calm  spell  of  weather. 
Pink  and  salmon-colored  banners  un- 
furled themselves  across  the  eastern  sky 
as  we  loaded  the  garvey  with  sneak- 
boats,  guns,  decoys  and  a lunch  for  the 
blind.  There  was  a keen  snap  in  the  air, 
just  enough  to  make  the  warm  woolens 
very  acceptable  and  that  caused  Howard 
to  fill  the  Thermos  bottle  with  steaming 
coffee  against  the  first  chill  hours  in  the 
boats  before  the  warming  rays  of  the 
autumn  sun  had  taken  effect. 

Our  blind  was  on  a reedy  shore  line 
a few  hundred  yards  below  an  old  aban- 
doned house-boat,  one  of  the  relics  of  the 
ice  storm  of  a year  previous  when  a large 
part  of  the  gunning  shacks  on  the  islands 
of  Great  Bay  had  been  swept  away.  This 
storm  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  bay.  The  Allen  boys  were 
caught  in  it  and  given  up  for  lost  by  the 
people  on  shore.  Three  weeks  they  were 
cut  off  from  the  mainland  as  the  unheard- 
of  tide  swept  the  place  with  mountains 
of  ice  piled  against  the  house-boat.  All 
the  other  house-boats  on  the  bay  islands, 
except  those  which  were  anchored  with 
ship’s  chains,  as  the  Allen’s  were,  de- 
parted from  their  anchorage  and  were 
swept  out  of  the  inlet. 

The  shore  where  we  built  our  blind 
had  been  previously  chosen  by  Howard 
and  was  by  far  the  pick  of  the  section. 

( Continued  on  page  471) 
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PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  SHOOTING 


RARE  DAYS  OF  SPORT  ON  THE  STUBBLE  FIELDS  OF 
THE  WEST  WHEN  EVERY  TUFT  OF  GRASS  HELD  A BIRD 


By  EDWARD  T.  MARTIN 


HOW  far  away  seem  the  times 
when  prairie  chickens  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  in 
countless  droves.  August  15th, 
the  shooting  was  supposed  to  begin,  or 
perhaps  in  certain  places  it  was  the  first. 
The  limit,  all  one  could  carry ; never 
stop  while  the  powder  lasted  and  give 
to  the  neighbors  all  that  the  folks  at 
home  could  not  use. 

In  those  years  of  abundance  the 
chickens  came  into  the  cities  and  often 
nested  close  to  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  there  is  where  I first  hunted  them, 
inside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Some  of  them  nested  and  raised  broods 
of  young  out  Humbolt  Park  way  and 
were  carefully  guarded  by  a mounted 
police  officer. 

It  was  as  much  fun  dodging  him  and 
listening  to  his  lurid  language  as  it 
would  have  been  to  kill  every  grouse  in 
the  county. 

There  were  wide,  deep  and  muddy 
ditches  that  his  horse  could  not  nego- 
tiate, fences  it  could  not  jump,  and  that 
we  could.  Still,  if  the  officer  was  game 
and  if  he  heard  a shot,  he  was  out  and 
after  the  gunner,  often  to  find  it  only 
a decoy  that  lured  him  away  from  the 
real  point  of  attack.  Usually  we  trav- 
eled in  pairs  and  when  he  loomed  up  on 
the  horizon,  if  game  other  than  plover 
or  snipe  had  been  killed,  the  guilty  one 
was  far  away,  over  some  high  fence  or 
across  a wide  ditch  with  the  game  care- 
fully concealed  in  the  legs  of  his  rub- 
ber boots  or  the  seat  of  his  trousers. 

There  was  no  particular  crime  in  this, 
except  that  of  shooting  inside  the  city 
limits,  for  there  were  quite  a few  birds 
and  they  were  in  season.  We  had  such 
interesting  conversations  too;  with  the 
officer  on 


have  always  thought  the  officer  would 
have  done  better  to  let  us  alone  and 
devote  his  time  to  the  cats,  the  skunks 
and  the  weasels  which  were  the  enemies 
of  his  grouse,  yet  perhaps  it  was  a 
sporting  proposition  with  him  as  with 
us. 

The  first  real  chicken  shoot  I ever 
had  was  near  Joliet,  a few  miles  out  of 
Chicago,  in  a location  where  if  a bird 
of  that  kind  was  to  be  seen  now  it  would 
be  considered  either  a freak  or  a ghost- 
bird  come  from  some  other  land  to  visit 
the  haunts  where  its  ancestors  once 
lived.  My  host  was  a real  sport  in 
that  he  permitted  me  to  take  most  of 
the  shooting,  and  I killed  about  thirty 
birds  in  a couple  of  hours  despite  the 
fact  that  my  methods  were,  to  say  the 
least,  unique. 

It  was  the  first  wing  shooting  I had 
ever  done,  strictly  speaking,  barring  an 
occasional  bird  killed  more  by  accident 
than  intention,  and  I became  much  ex- 
cited over  it.  No  dog  ever  needed  a 
spiked  collar  and  check-line  as  badly  as 
I did. 


did.  It  was  as  good  as  going  to  a circu 
to  watch  him.”  I agree  with  him  now 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 


When  the  birds  flushed,  I would  start 
running  after  them,  whooping  like  a 
wild  Indian  and  in  some  way,  before 
they  got  out  of  range,  the  gun  would 
be  discharged  and  often  a bird  drop. 
This  last  could  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  the  birds  were  young  and  easily 
killed ; also  that  the  charge  of  shot  must 
have  scattered  a good  deal.  It  had  the 
effect  of  making  me  underrate  the  skill 
required  in  wing  shooting;  also  I took 
ff  as  a compliment  when  a friend  said 
to  an  appreciating  audience  at  the 
house:  “I  don’t  believe  there  is  a gun- 
ner in  the  whole  state  of  Illinois  who 
could  have  shot  the  way  this  young  man 


AT  the  close  of  one  of  the  red  lette 
pigeon  shoots  in  which  I partic 
pated  many  years  ago  a well-known  ma: 
of  affairs  came  over  to  where  I stoo' 
wiping  out  my  gun  and  after  a fe\ 
words  about  my  shooting,  asked 
“Would  you  like  to  Jiaperone  my  so: 
and  a friend  of  his  on  a prolonged 
chicken  hunt?”  I knew  the  boys  to  b 
all  right;  hard  workers  and  fair  shots 
so  I replied: 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  I can  se 
to  prevent  such  a trip — the  expense.” 
“Don’t  worry  about  that.  The  tri; 
shall  not  cost  you  a cent.  We  will  se> 
you  through  on  the  whole  thing,”  th 
man  said,  so  on  that  basis  the  hunt  wa 
arranged  and  the  other  side  had  th 
better  of  the  bargain,  for  I was  a hun 
ter  of  experience,  while  the  boys  wer 
green  at  the  game. 

We  got  off  to  a good  start,  Tracj 
Minnesota,  being  the  objective  point.  Ii 
the  sleeping-car  we  were  told  that  Trac; 
was  too  far  north  and  that  the  chicken 
hadn’t  got  there  in  any  number  yet,  s> 
we  decided  that  Mankato  and  the  cour 
try  south  of  it  were  where  we  would  d 
our  hunting. 

We  learned  later  that  when  the  set 
tiers  took  up  land  in  that  new  country 
they  found  that  bears,  wolves,  elk  am 
deer  were  ahead  of  them,  as  were  al 
manner  of  waterfowl,  but  neither  chick 
ens  nor  quail.  These  were  late  comer 
and  after  they  had  arrived  the  chicken 
migrated  every  fall  and  the  quail  froz 
to  death,  fresh  birds  taking  the  place 
of  those  frozen  in  the  spring.  As  fo 
the  chickens  a smaller  and  lighter  col 
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KEEPING 
YOUR  DOG 

IN 

GOOD 

CONDITION 


A LITTLE  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  YOUR  HUNTING 
DOG  NOW  WILL  OBVIATE  MUCH  DISAPPOINTMENT  WHEN  YOU  GO  AFIELD 


THE  genesis  of  a fat  dog— which 
oftentimes  is  equivalent  to  an  un- 
healthy dog,  or  at  least  to  the 
early  stages  of  unhealthfulness — 
ies  in  the  mistaken  sympathy  and  kind- 
less  of  the  owner,  or  of  the  members  of 
lis  household.  There  is  a general  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  concerning  the  dog’s 
ictual  needs  in  respect  to  a food  supply. 
Hence  he  is  overfed.  Many  times  more 
ood  than  his  actual  needs  are  daily  be- 
stowed on  him. 

As  a rule  the  dog  constitutes  himself 
in  alert  but  humble  hanger-on  at  all 
amily  meals,  and  he  is  reliably  upon  the 
spot  between  meals  when  there  is  a 
irobability  of  food.  His  hungry  glare 
>f  eye  and  beseeching  manner  at  meal 
ime  win  him  many  tit-bits  from  the 
amily  during  that  time.  In  addition 
le,  besides  having  three  good  meals  a 
lay,  is  the  recipient  of  many  palatable 
mtritious  morsels  between  meals.  Also 
he  ladies,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  silent 
nterminable  appeal  for  food,  usually  see 
hat  the  dog  has  his  portion  of  cake, 
lie,  ice  cream,  sugar,  candy,  etc.,  all  of 
vhich  tickle  his  palate  and  shorten  his 
ife.  The  dog  doesn’t  know  it. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no 
log,  however  valued  or  valuable,  should 
ie  tolerated  in  the  dining-room.  He  has 
nany  filthy  habits,  and,  while  he  is  a 
jood  friend  of  man,  he  is  also  an  or- 
ganism of  many  dangers.  It  may  be 
loted  also  that  if  the  dog  is  kept  out  of 
he  dining-room,  or  even  out  of  the 
louse,  his  friendship  will  remain  quite 
mimpaired,  for  even  at  that,  man  is  the 
iest  friend  the  dog  ever  had.  While  all 
logs  suffer  many  hardships  from  being 
iver-fat,  the  working  dogs — setters  and 
lointers — are  specially  prone  to  afflic- 
ions.  The  over-fatness  also  impairs 
heir  value. 

By  nature,  the  dog  is  a glutten.  He 
>vill  eat  all  he  can  hold,  and  if  he  ob- 


By  RODNEY  RANDOM 

serves  another  dog  eating,  he  will  oust 
the  eating  dog  and  then  eat  some  more. 
His  stomach,  relative  to  his  size,  is  cap- 
able of  enormous  distension,  and  there- 
fore has  a corresponding  food  capacity. 
His  powers  of  digestion  are  active  and 
comprehensive.  If  by  chance  he  should 
gorge  too  sumptuously,  he  simply  vom- 
its, straightens  up,  and  is  ready  to  eat 
again. 

In  a wild  state  this  unlimited  capacity 
for  gluttony  served  him  a good  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  an  uncertain  supply 
of  food.  It  was  then  useful  to  lay  in  a 
full  supply  when  opportunity  offered. 
Like  his  brother,  the  wolf,  he  lived  often 
either  in  feast  or  famine,  though  the 
former  might  be  a matter  of  minutes, 
while  the  latter  was  a matter  of  days. 
He  might  be  gorged  to-day  and  lank 
and  empty  for  several  days  thereafter, 
yet  in  a wild  state  the  dog  is  incom- 
parably more  capable  of  prolonged  effort 
in  fighting  his  enemies,  in  pursuing  his 
prey  or  in  fleeing  from  danger.  This 
gluttony  so  beneficial  from  the  circum- 
stances of  a wild  state  of  life,  when  ex- 
ercised in  the  state  of  domesticity,  where 
the  supply  of  food  is  regular  and  perma- 
nently assured,  is  unnecessary  and  out  of 
place. 

Although  carnivorous,  the  dog  can  eat 
and  digest  certain  kinds  of  vegetable 
food;  less  perfectly,  it  is  true,  than  he 
can  digest  meat,  but  still  quite  sufficiently 
digested  to  sustain  life  and  effort.  Thus 
in  domesticity  it  is  not  good  judgment 
to  permit  the  domestic  dog  to  indulge 
his  wild  gluttonous  appetite.  It  is  torture 
to  a dog  to  see  others  eat  if  denied  a 
portion  or  all  for  himself,  therefore  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  dog’s 
own  comfort,  he  should  be  barred  from 
the  presence  of  the  family  at  meal  time, 
if  sanitary  reasons  are  not  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  so  to  bar  him. 


IN  field  work  it  is  a fair  assumption 
that,  for  every  mile  walked  by  the 
shooter,  the  dog  gallops  ten  or  more. 
Also,  the  going  is  rough.  In  a way  the 
exertion  in  hunting  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  dog’s  life  in  nature ; therefore  there 
is  a requirement  for  sufficient  good  food 
to  supply  his  bodily  needs.  This  violent, 
prolonged  exertion  prohibits  the  accum- 
ulation of  fat.  The  dog  becomes  lean, 
lank,  strong,  alert,  enduring,  etc. ; in 
short,  much  as  he  would  be  in  a wild 
state,  physically.  Morally,  the  dog  never 
becomes  wholly  domesticated.  He  re- 
verts to  a wild  state  quickly  and  wholly 
when  the  conditions  favor  it.  When  they 
only  partly  favor  it,  then  he  is  as  wild 
as  opportunity  permits.  The  country  dog 
roams  over  the  farm,  prowling  along 
fences,  walls,  hedges,  timber  lands,  etc., 
for  such  prey  as  he  may  safely  kill.  If 
he  can  join  forces  with  some  neighbor- 
ing cur  or  curs,  the  excursions  are  likely 
to  include  a wide  area  and  a longer 
time,  perhaps  days.  They  thus  enjoy  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  delights  of 
savagery.  They  return  to  their  homes 
for  rest  as  they  would  return  to  their 
lair  in  a wild  state.  On  opportunity, 
they  sneak  away  again  and  again  to 
self  hunt.  In  the  city,  the  environment 
is  not  favorable  for  an  indulgence  of 
their  prowling  instinct,  yet  vagrant  and 
prowling  dogs  are  not  uncommon. 

But,  as  to  fatness.  The  wise  shooter 
gives  his  dog  one,  and  only  one,  good 
full  meal  per  day ; all  the  dog  can  eat. 
This  is  given  in  the  evening  after  the 
day’s  sport  is  over.  The  dog  would  eat 
another  large  meal  for  breakfast  and 
yet  another  at  midday  if  opportunity 
offered ; but  then  he  would  be  practically 
worthless  as  a seeker  and  finder  of  game 
- — first  because  he  could  exert  himself 
but  moderately  with  a loaded  stomach 
and  second,  because  if  he  could  do  so. 
( Continued  on  page  479) 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  ESOX 


TO  CAPTURE  A MUSKALONGE  ONE  MUST  BE  VERY  SKILLFUL  AND  PATIENT 
AND  GREAT  CARE  MUST  BE  TAKEN  TO  SELECT  THE  PROPER  TACKLE 

By  AUGUST  ULMANN 


ONE  dark,  moonless  night,  many, 
many  moons  ago,  a canoe  glided 
silently  over  the  glasslike  sur- 
face of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
threading  its  way  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully from  rift  to  rift  between  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  islands.  In  the  bow  an 
Indian  knelt  on  one  knee  with  a long, 
springy  fish-spear  in  his  hands  at  the 
ready  as  his  keen  eye  constantly  watched 
for  fish  in  the  little  circle  of  light  cast 
by  a birch-bark  torch  set  on  a short  pole 
just  behind  him.  In  the  stern  sat  a 
squaw,  gently  paddling  with  the  silent 
Indian  stroke  in  which  the  paddle  never 
leaves  the  water,  but  is  feathered  for- 
ward with  the  whole  blade  submerged. 
Not  a breath  of  air  stirred  to  ripple  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  the  deep  dark- 
ness of  the  heavily  wooded  islands  whis- 
pered softly  of  the  night  life  of  the  forest 
animals.  The  passage  of  the  canoe  was 
so  silent  that  were  it  not  for  the  bright 
light  of  the  burning  torch  its  course 
could  not  be  traced. 

A slight  tensing  of  the  muscles  of  the 
quiet  figure  in  the  bow  warned  the  squaw 
to  pause  for  a moment.  Then  the  spear 
shot  forward  and  downward  and  trem- 
bled a moment  poised  point  down  till  the 
right  hand  of  the  fisherman  was  drawn 
back,  and  the  left  hand  took  its  grip 
to  raise  the  fish  from  the  water.  The 
supple  spear  bent  in  a dripping  bow,  and 
with  a great  splashing  a fine  fish  was 
jerked  out  of  the  water  to  swing  in  a 
half-circle  and  land  gasping  and  flopping 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  at  the  squaw’s 
feet.  She  disengaged  the  spear  and  dis- 
patched the  struggling  fish,  and  silence 
again  reigned  as  the  canoe  proceeded  on 
its  course.  This  happened  some  half- 
dozen  times  until  the  brave  in  the  bow 
was  startled  so  that  even  the  Indian  im- 
perturbability failed  him. 

“Huh !”  he  exclaimed,  “Masca  nonga, 
longface,”  and  in  his  surprise  lost  his 
chance  for  a spear  thrust. 

The  fish  that  had  so  startled  him  was 
tremendous  in  size.  Its  head  was  as 
broad  as  the  Indian’s  own  and  more  than 
twice  as  long,  with  elongated  snout  and 
baleful  eye.  As  it  swam  through  the 
circle  of  light  its  body  seemed  almost 
as  long  as  the  canoe.  After  the  first  sur- 
prise, the  Indian’s  calm  returned  and  he 
crouched  tense  and  silent  at  the  ready 


for  the  moment  when  the  fish  would  turn 
and  come  again  within  the  reach  of  his 
spear.  Then,  as  the  great  head  appeared 
in  the  circle  of  light,  the  spear  shot  for- 
ward, and  with  unerring  aim  found  its 
mark  just  back  of  the  fish’s  great  head. 

The  fisherman’s  hands  changed  like 
lightning  for  the  upward  heave  that 
would  jerk  the  fish  out  of  the  water,  but 
the  spear  bent  and  bent  and  its  point  did 
not  rise.  There  was  a great  swirl  and 
a sharp  snap  as  the  spear  gave  way 
under  the  tremendous  strain.  The  In- 
dian was  thrown  flat  on  his  back  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  knocking  down  the 


pole  with  the  torch  in  his  fall.  It  fell 
in  the  squaw’s  lap,  and  she  had  a few 
very  busy  moments  as  she  steadied  the 
canoe  and  threw  the  torch  overboard. 

The  Indian  was  on  his  knees  in  an 
instant,  grasping  his  paddle,  and  they 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  monster  fish  as 
it  struggled  and  splashed  to  shake  itself 
free  of  the  four  feet  of  spear  that  re- 
mained firmly  fixed  in  its  side.  It  would 
dive,  and  then  the  Indians  would  halt 


their  paddling  until  they  heard  again  the 
great  splashes  that  indicated  where  it 
was  breaking  water  in  its  vain  efforts  tc 
shake  off  that  terrible  barb  that  was 
gradually  sapping  its  life.  More  anc 
more  its  struggles  were  on  the  surface 
till  after  nearly  an  hour’s  hard  paddling 
the  Indians  came  up  to  it,  belly  up,  float- 
ing  in  its  last  feeble  struggles.  A well- 
directed  arrow  from  the  Indian’s  bow 
finished  it,  and  after  considerable  effort] 
it  was  hoisted  in  the  canoe. 

Then  two  very  triumphant  Indians  be 
gan  to  paddle  swiftly  for  their  lodge,  a 
the  foot  of  the  great  island  that  divide;: 
the  waters  as  it  were  into  two  grea 
rivers.  The  Indian’s  heart  swelled  witl 
pride,  for  was  he  not  now  the  greates 
fisherman  of  all  the  Hurons?  For  hat 
he  not  captured  the  king  of  all  the  fish  ' 
This  exploit  would  surely  entitle  him  t( 
the  wampum  of  a chief,  and  he  would 
sit  in  the  inner  circle  at  all  the  council 
of  his  tribe.  The  squaw  sang  softlj 
weaving  the  tale  of  how  her  brave  hat 
excelled  all  in  prowess  and  had  takei 
the  greatest  of  all  fish.  Later,  after  th 
taking  of  the  great  fish  had  been  cele  : 
brated  by  feast  and  song,  the  new  chie  I 
arose  and  spoke.  i 

“Brothers,  this  night  have  I been  bor  I 
to  great  honor,  for  Manitou,  the  grea  1 
has  strengthened  my  hand  in  battle  t 1 
conquer  the  greatest  of  fishes,  Masca  ! 
nonga,  the  mighty;  and  from  this  da  { 
shall  he  be  known  by  this  name  as  i . 
the  hour  of  battle  the  great  spirit  re  | 
vealed  it  to  me.” 

Mascanonga,  Longface,  has  remaine  , 
to  this  day  the  name  of  this  fish.  Th  , 
more  common  name,  Muskalonge,  is  ( 
garbling  of  the  French-Canadian  tram  j 
lation  of  Longface,  Masque  allonge;  an  ( 
in  various  localities  it  is  known  by  vari  t 
ous  different  forms  of  these  two  deriva  ( 
tions. 

1 

T1  HE  Muskalonge  is  of  the  pike  famib  j t 
A and  his  scientific  name,  “Esox  nc  t 
bilior,”*  indicates  that  he  is  considere 
the  nobleman  of  his  race,  as  he  is  greate  r 
and  stronger  than  the  other  varieties,  th  ( 
pike  and  the  pickerel.  The  pickerel  i , 

* The  name  masquinongy,  used  for  the  Musk  1 
Ionge  by  Mitchell  in  1824  and  Kirtland  in  183  J 
has  priority  over  nobilior  given  it  by  Thompson  i 
1850.-— [Editors.]  J 
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As  it  swam  through  the  circle  of  light  it  looked  almost  as  long  as  the  canoe 


the  smallest  of  the  fishes  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  Esox,  and  does  not  often 
exceed  two  feet  in  length.  The  pike  is 
next,  reaching  a length  of  four  feet  and 
a weight  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  It 
is  said  that  in  Europe  pike  grow  to 
enormous  size,  especially  in  England  and 
in  the  Scottish  mountains,  but  in  the 
United  States  these  monster  pike  have 
not  often  been  found.  The  Muskalonge, 
however,  the  king  of  all  the  species, 
grows  quite  commonly  to  six  feet  in 
length  and  reaches  a weight  of  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds.  The  largest  fish  that 
the  writer  ever  saw  weighed  fifty-five 
pounds,  but  there  are  reports  of  fish  be- 
ing caught  up  to  eighty  pounds  and  even 
one  hundred  pounds. 

In  appearance  the  Muskalonge  is  al- 
most exactly  like  the  pike.  The  head  is 
a trifle  shorter  and  broader  than  that  of 
the  pike,  and  the  shoulders  heavier  and 
the  tail  somewhat  slenderer.  The  body 
is  an  olive-green,  dark  along  the  back, 
shading  to  greenish-white  and  white  on 
the  belly.  The  distinctive  marking  is  a 
succession  of  transverse  stripes,  from 
back  to  belly  along  the  body,  consisting 
of  rows  of  irregular  splotches  just  a 
trifle  darker  than  the  body  color  of  the 
fish.  These  rows  of  spots  are  not  very 
distinct  when  the  fish  is  first  taken  from 
the  water,  but  as  the  skin  drys  they 
become  more  pronounced  and  turn  a 
brownish  color.  In  some  cases  these 
spots  are  not  in  rows,  but  are  unevenly 
spread  over  the  body. 

In  smaller  fish  the  body  marking  is 
not  so  distinctive,  and  it  resembles  the 
pike  very  much.  But  an  infallible  way 
of  telling  the  Muskalonge  from  the  pike 
is  to  note  the  arrangement  of  the  scales 
on  the  cheeks  and  on  the  large  bones  that 
cover  the  gills.  The  pike  has  the  cheeks 
entirely  covered  with  scales  and  the 
lower  halves  of  the  gill  bones  are  bare. 
The  lower  halves  of  both  the  cheeks  and 
the  gill  bones  are  bare  of  scales  in  the 
case  of  the  Muskalonge. 

The  home  of  this  kingly  fish  is  the 
deep  water  and  he  haunts  the  edges  of 
the  channels  for  his  food.  He  is  a 
savage  killer,  but  not  voracious  like  the 
pike,  and  is  therefore  rarely  caught  with 
a spoon  or  artificial  bait.  He  swims 
along  deep  down  below  the  usual  depth 
of  the  smaller  fish,  with  his  eye  cocked 


upward,  watching  for  his  prey  swimming 
in  the  lighter  water  above.  Once  he  has 
singled  out  the  especial  morsel  that  he 
desires,  a savage  rush  upward  and  the 
long,  ugly  mouth,  with  its  needle  - sharp 
teeth,  makes  short  work  of  the  luckless 
quarry.  He  always  strikes  from  below 
and  from  the  side,  and  carries  his  prey 
some  twenty  to  forty  feet  with  an  im- 
petuous rush  before  slowing  up  and 
turning  it  head  down  to  swallow.  Some- 
times, if  the  banks  of  the  channel  are 
steep  and  the  rush  of  the  big  fish  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  he  will  break  water 
and  flash  through  the  sunlight  five  or  six 
feet  high  and  fall  back  with  a resound- 
ing flash. 

Never  in  the  same  place  two  days  run- 
ning, he  is  the  nomad  of  the  depths  and 
pursues  his  lonely  way,  as  but  few  fish 
swim  so  deep.  There  is  but  one  other 
who  shares  his  solitude,  the  armor-clad 
sturgeon,  who,  safe  in  his  dull-brown 
mail  and  greater  bulk,  lazily  and  inso- 
lently eyes  him  as  he  passes  on  his  lonely 
way. 

'T'  O capture  a Muskalonge,  one  must  be 
* very  skillful  and  patient,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  select  the  proper 
tackle.  One  may  fish  for  several  sea- 
sons and  never  even  get  a strike.  But 
like  the  Indian  of  our  legend,  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  land  one  of 
these  great  fish  are  entitled  to  a seat  at 
the  inner  circle  at  the  council  fire  and 
have  full  license  to  rise  and  boast  of  the 
exploit.  A steel  rod,  about  nine  feet 
long,  is  about  as  good  a rod  as  can  be 
used.  It  should  be  of  medium  weight 
and  fairly  light  in  the  tip,  as  it  is  very 
important  to  be  able  to  feel  the  play  of 
the  bait. 

The  reel  should  be  stout  and  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  yards  of  line 
made  of  raw  silk,  of  as  high  a test  as 
can  be  obtained.  Select  a woven  line, 
dull-colored  and  with  a little  blue  in  it 
if  possible.  Raw  silk  we  found  to  be 
the  best,  as  it  will  not  absorb  water  and 
cling  to  the  rod  or  tend  to  foul  in  the 
guides.  The  dull  color  is  very  essential, 
as  one  has  to  fish  fairly  deep.  A light- 
colored  line  will  loom  up  in  deep  water 
like  a white  clothesline  against  a bank 
of  trees.  A four-foot  double  gut,  mist- 
colored  leader,  should  be  used  and  a 


No. 4/0  snell-hook  with  a double  gut  snell. 

In  most  cases  a sinker  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  one  has  to  troll  very  slowly  with 
a large  bait  and  long  line.  The  weight 
of  the  line  usually  keeps  the  bait  deep 
enough  below  the  surface,  but  if  it  does 
not  a sinker  will  be  necessary.  Do  not 
use  the  ordinary  manufactured  sinker 
with  the  little  brass  eyes  at  each  end,  as 
the  brass  makes  two  little  shiny  spots  on 
the  line,  and  sometimes  these  little  points 
of  light  will  flash  amazingly.  The  most 
convenient  sinkers  are  made  from  thin 
lead  wire  or  narrow  stripes  cut  from 
thin  sheet-lead.  When  a sinker  is  re- 
quired, twist  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
lead  around  the  leader,  about  eighteen 
inches  up  from  the  bait.  If  that  is  not 
sufficient,  twist  another  piece  on  a little 
further  up  the  leader.  It  is  better,  in 
any  case,  to  twist  several  small  pieces  at 
intervals  along  the  leader,  as  then  one 
avoids  making  the  bait  swim  at  an  awk- 
ward angle.  A good  stout  gaff-hook 
completes  the  outfit. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
tackle,  so  that  everything  shall  be  in 
first-class  condition  when  one  hooks  his 
big  fish.  The  line  should  be  carefully 
dried  each  time  it  is  used,  the  hooks  and 
leaders  tested  frequently  and  frayed  guts 
discarded  at  once.  The  reel  should  be 
well  oiled  and  carefully  adjusted  at  all 
times,  and  be  sure  that  the  joints  of  the 
rods  are  tight  and  the  reel-hook  firm. 

In  the  years  that  the  writer  has  guided 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  he  has  seen  a num- 
ber of  fine  catches  spoiled  by  slovenly 
tackle.  One  instance  in  particular  is  re- 
membered where  a fisherman  had  a wee 
knot  in  his  line,  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  end,  and  his  rod  did  not  seem  very 
tight  in  the  joints  as  he  set  it  up  for 
business.  The  knot  was  so  small,  and 
drawn  so  hard  that  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  it  could  cause  any  trouble,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  run  through  the  guides 
without  difficulty.  The  writer’s  warn- 
ings in  regard  to  these  two  points  were 
laughed  down  and  we  proceeded  to  fish. 

About  four  o’clock  he  hooked  a beauty 
and  all  went  well  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes. The  fish  fought  sullenly  and  the 
line  came  in  bit  by  bit  until  the  fatal 
( Continued  on  page  466) 
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ON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  WATERS 

THE  RECORD  OF  A THREE-HUNDRED  MILE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE 
BLACK  BASS  COUNTRY  OF  WISCONSIN  AND  MINNESOTA— PART  THREE 


IT  is  probably  not  hitting  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi  from  Read's 
Landing  above  Wabasha  down  to  a 
point  above  the  town  of  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, contain  some  of  the  best  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  to  be  found  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

That  is  a broad  statement  to  make, 
but  I am  not  alone  in  making  it.  Some 
of  the  foremost  lights  in  the  angling 
world  have  rendered  the  same  opinion 
about  this  locality.  If  you  have  read 
the  many  papers  on  the  splendid  fishing 
to  be  had  there,  and  if  you  have  secretly 
doubted  what  has  been  said  about  it,  let 
me  add  that  the  authors  have  not  col- 
ored their  text  at  all.  If  anything,  the 
fishing  is  better  than  they  have  stated — - 
which  is  saying  a lot ! 

In  speaking  of  the  small-mouth  bass 
one  is  apt  to  compare  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  waters  with  other  famous 
bass  grounds  holding  this  precious  fighter 
of  the  running  water. 

You  may  have  set  your  heart  on  some 
of  the  wonderful  lakes  in  the  Laurentian 
region  of  the  Province  of  Quebec ; you 
may  have  your  choice  spots  along  the 
sparkling,  crystal  clear  St.  Lawrence;  or 
you  may  have  fished  small-mouths  in 
the  swift  French  of  Ontario;  you  may 
have  met  with  them  in  some  of  the  New 
York  waters  or  the  Grand  of  Michigan; 
you  may  have  found  the  small-mouth 
fishing  in  some  isolated  lake  that  you, 
alone,  know  of  to  be  better  than  any- 
where else,  but  if  you  have  not  fished 
the  Mississippi  waters  you  have  yet  a 
treat  awaiting  you. 

C UPPOSE  you  have  fished  up  and 
^ down  the  St.  Croix  and  you  are  now 
ready  to  try  the  Mississippi.  As  your 
boat  goes  under  the  bridge  at  Prescott 
the  ferryman  at  that  point  calls  out  and 
informs  you  that  that  morning  he  caught 
a five-pound  small-mouth  on  a worm. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  you  are  reluctant 
and  would  like  to  turn  around  .and  go 
up  that  stream  again,  remembering  the 
many  spots  where  you  are  always  sure 
to  get  them  ? But  there  are  other  wa- 
ters waiting,  so  your  boat  shoots  down 
stream  and  you  are  on  your  way  for 
more  bass — the  most  famed  strip  of  wa- 
ter of  them  all. 

Probably  you  have  an  idea  that  the 
Mississippi  from  Prescott  on  down  is 
all  good  water  for  this  beautiful  fish 
but  this  is  not  true.  Here  and  there 
along  the  river  it  is  true  you  may  catch 
a few  small-mouths  but  it  is  really  not 
worth  tackling.  The  reason  is  simple : 
the  water  is  muddy  and  more  or  less 
polluted;  if  you  have  come  down  the 
river  through  the  stockyard  district  of 
St.  Paul  you  probably  may  have  won- 
dered that  such  water  can  hold  any 
fish  save  carp.  And  that  is  true : the 
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waters  from  St.  Paul  to  the  foot  of 
Lake  Pepin  are  not  at  all  savory,  but 
from  Lake  Pepin  on  down  to  Winona 
good  fishing  is  a password. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  a 
short  distance  is  Read’s  Landing,  a fam- 
ous point  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
steamboat  navigation  in  the  early  days. 
Dilg,  in  his  survey  or  estimate  of  these 
waters  states  that  small-mouth  bass  fish- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  practically  starts 
at  Read’s  Landing  and  ends  at  Genoa. 


From  the  cliffs  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
one  can  look  out  over  the  entire 
Small-Mouth  Valley 


Genoa  is  down  La  Crosse  way.  I have 
never  fished  that  stretch  although  N.  A. 
Ward,  a well-known  guide  on  the  river 
at  Winona,  mentioned  to  me  some  splen- 
did findings  in  the  shape  of  small-mouth 
grounds  below  Winona. 

Below  Read’s  Landing  is  the  town  of 
Wabasha  on  the  Minnesota  side.  Any- 
one wishing  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  upper  end  of  this  fine  strip  of  bass 
water  will  do  well  to  stop  in  this 
town  where  guides  can  be  found.  Fur- 
ther down  rhe  river,  on  the  Wisconsin 
side  is  Alma,  Wisconsin,  another  point 
to  locate  at;  and  still  further  down  will 
be  found  Minneiska  on  the  Minnesota 
side.  Any  of  these  points  are  starting- 
out  points  for  good  fishing.  Of  the  two 
last  points  I should  say  Wabasha  is  the 
better  for  the  upper  end  of  the  strip 
and  Minneiska  for  the  lower  end. 


I F one  stops  at  Wabasha  he  will,  o 
A course,  want  to  try  the  Chippew; 
River  going  up  some  distance,  for  no 
only  does  the  river  contain  bass  bu 
also  large  pike  and  an  occasional  mus 
callonge,  although  in  truth  it  must  bt 
said  that  the  splendid  greys,  head  o 
the  tribe  of  Esox  are  now  very  nearly  ar 
unknown  quantity  in  Lake  Pepin  anc 
the  Chippewa,  although  at  one  time  thei 
were  found  there  in  abundance. 

Singular  to  note  in  passing  is  the  ex 
cellent  wall-eyed  pike  fishing  to  be  hac j 
off  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  a bar! 
being  formed  at  its  juncture  point  with 
the  Mississippi.  Trolling  along  this  bai 
is  always  certain  to  turn  up  great  num- 
bers of  these  beautiful  greater  perch:: 
indeed  the  bar  is  famous  and  you  will 
find  mention  of  it  in  G.  Browne  Goode’s 
book  on  fishes,  in  the  chapter  on  this 
perch. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  wing  dam  country  is  a place 
unequalled  as  a home  for  the  small-1 
mouthed  bass.  There  is  much  truth  ini 
this,  for  the  amount  of  food  to  be  hadi 
in  those  waters  is  prodigious  and  of  a.!1 
great  variety.  The  principal  food  of 
the  small-mouth  bass,  the  fresh-water; 
crab,  is  found  in  the  Mississippi  in  vast1; 
numbers  and  it  is  while  seeking  these 
out  along  the  sunken  wing  dams,  in 
among  the  rocks,  that  they  often  seize 
the  angler’s  fly  and  spinner,  after  which 
they  give  an  exhibition  of  their  ability 
at  fighting  both  in  the  water  and  out 
of  it. 

It  may  be  a mystery  to  some  as  to  just 
what  is  meant  by  “wing  dams.”  In  the 
early  days  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
these  upper  waters  it  was  found  neces- 
sary that  the  stream  should  be  narrowed 
down  and  the  main  channel  be  kept  at 
a desirable  level  instead  of  being  criss- 
cross as  it  often  is  on  the  Mississippi. 
Hence,  to  keep  the  great  river  flowing 
deep  on  one  shore  out  to  the  middle, 
these  dams  were  built  at  right  angles 
to  the  shore  to  the  height  of  a little 
above  normal  water.  They  were  con- 
structed of  rocks  and  jut  straight  out 
from  shore  about  one  hundred  feet 
apart.  Terminating  some  distance  from 
the  other  shore  they  have  a tendency  to  ■ 
throw  the  water  into  the  main  channel, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  spaces  between 
the  various  dams  are  filled  with  still 
water  forming  miniature  lakes. 

If  these  dams  had  been  built  especially 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  small-mouth 
army  they  could  not  have  been  arranged 
to  better  effect.  Everything  combines 
to  make  these  waters  ideal  for  the  fly 
fisherman. 

There  are  also  many  so-called 
“sloughs”  along  the  river.  In  the  days 
when  logs  were  being  floated  on  the 
river  it  was  found  necessary  to  store 
them  away  here  and  there  awaiting  their 
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A view  of  the  wing  dams  on  the  Mississippi  River  above  Alma,  Wisconsin 


turn  to  be  floated  to  the  mills.  To  ac- 
commodate them  indentations  were  made 
into  the  banks  running  in  from  the  river 
some  distances  in  places.  To-day  they 
have  lost  their  identity ; the  original  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  meant  has 
now  been  blotted  out.  But  they  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  angler,  for  into 
these  sloughs  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
dusk  the  small-mouths  come  to  feed  and 
there  the  fly-caster  betakes  himself  to 
hook  many  a vigorous  beauty  that  will 
imprint  a lasting  remembrance  on  his 
memory. 

In  the  Buffalo  Slough  region  around 
Minneiska  they  turn  up  some  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  bass  family.  But  the 
i mode  of  catching  them  and  the  lure 
used  bear  careful  attention.  Now  if 
I you  are  fishing  on  the  St.  Croix  you 
will  find  without  fail  that  flies  and  spin- 
ners are  used : that  is  to  say  a bass  fly 
with  a spinner  on  a regulation  shaft 
up  ahead  of  it  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
'they  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  St. 
Croix  waters. 

On  the  Mississippi,  however,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  one  lure  predomi- 
nant: the  floating  bass  bugs  of  various 
brands  are  the  main  reliance.  So  deeply 
has  the  Mississippi  fly-fisher  been  stung 
by  the  cork  bass  “bug”  that  you  will 
find  him  using  no  other. 

If  you  have  not  used  them  you  will 
be  able  to  recognize  them  by  their  cork 
bodies,  about  two  inches  in  length,  with 
some  feather  filaments  on  either  side  to 
act  as  wings.  This  fly  when  cast  to  the 
water  and  worked  out  from  the  shore 
no  doubt  gives  the  fish  an  impression 
that  it  is  some  frog,  mouse  or  butterfly 
— you  may  extend  the  list  of  possibilities 
to  suit  yourself. 


By  all  means  the  time  to  use  these 
flies  to  their  best  advantage  is  in  the 
gathering  dusk  when  the  bass  are 
‘‘combing”  the  shores  and  slough  edges 
for  food.  Then,  operating  the  boat 
silently  some  thirty  feet  from  the  shore, 
the  bug  is  cast  up  to  the  very  shore  and 
with  slight  twitches  to  the  rod-tip  it  is 
moved  out.  The  hint  of  animation  in 
this  swimming  process  thus  engendered 
is  remarkable.  I cannot  see  how  a fish 
can  refuse  such  a floating  lure,  and  they 
don’t  as  a rule.  That  accounts  for  the 
great  luck  with  it  on  the  Mississippi 
waters. 

(At  this  writing  the  South  Bend  Com- 
pany is  putting  out  my  latest  invention, 
a moth  fly,  which  I believe  will  fill  a 
long  needed  want.  This  moth,  with  a 
cork  body,  coming  in  various  colors  fills 
a niche  among  the  lures  that  has  been 
empty.  It  is  the  impression  of  one  fly- 
fisherman  that  the  bass  take  these  large 
cork  bugs  to  be  the  white  and  yellow 
butterflies  and  moths  that  are  found  hov- 
ering over  the  waters  in  such  abundance 
at  times  in  the  summer.  The  moth  flies 
are  of  their  exact  size  and  imitate  them 
at  every  point.) 

IT  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  river 
was  a victim  of  moods.  You  never 
know  what  to  expect.  There  are  times 
when  conditions  appear  superb — but  the 
fishing  turns  out  the  opposite.  Then 
again  on  certain  evenings  the  bass  will 
be  rising  like  mad  and  a catch  is  made 
in  short  order. 

I recall  one  evening  especially  that 
we  spent  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  famous  Sand  Shoot  near 
Minneiska.  We  were  camped  above  this 
shoot  at  the  time  and  it  was  our  inten- 


tion to  fish  up  river,  bucking  the  cur- 
rent, then  to  float  down  and  refish  the 
same  passed-over  area. 

The  water  in  the  river  during  the 
summer  of  1920  was  so  high  that  we 
could  row  over  the  tops  of  the  wing 
dams.  One  can  comprehend  what  a 
swirl  and  swish  the  old  river  had  to  it. 
And  imagine,  too,  what  a contest  it  was 
to  row  against  the  current ! 

I was  using  a fly  and  spinner  that 
evening — a Yellow  Sally. 

What  a magnetism  there  was  about 
the  old  river,  and  especially  so  since 
we  knew  it  contained  one  of  the  gamiest 
fish  known  to  our  waters!  We  could 
not  tell  but  that  at  any  moment  we 
might  run  into  a record-breaker. 

Up-current  then — with  eyes  riveted 
on  the  shore  waters.  There  are  stones 
in  the  water,  sunken,  inshore.  Around 
these  the  bass  are  hovering,  pulling 
out  crabs  by  the  legs  probably.  Here 
is  a nook  dipping  in  from  the  river.  The 
line  is  lengthened  and  the  lure  drops 
at  the  exact  spot. 

No  sooner  down  and  spinning  than  a 
bass  has  it  in  jaw  and  has  left  the  wa- 
ter like  a shot  from  a gun.  Fairly  a foot 
and  a half  over  water,  and  we  do  not 
marvel  at  the  stories  told  of  bronzen 
monsters  that  have  gotten  away  trailing 
leaders  after  them  nor  of  those  other 
doubtful  stories  of  small-mouths  leaping 
fair  and  clean  over  a boat,  or  into  a boat 
— that,  by  the  way,  is  a favorite  big 
river  rehearsal. 

How  this  fellow  fights ! Time  and 
again  he  rises  and  “dusts”  the  water 
with  his  tail ; then  down  he  goes  and 
terrors  around  in  a way  fit  to  set  your 
heart  a-flurry.  But  finally  Frank  has 
( Continued  on  page  463) 
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August  14,  1873. 


THE  1921  GAME  LAWS 

A TENDENCY  to  tighten  the  restrictions  on  the 
hunting  of  birds  and  big  game  is  noted  in  the 
game  laws  for  1921,  a summary  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  September  number.  Among  the  notable 
changes  made  during  the  present  year  was  the  amending 
of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act  regulations  with  respect 
to  bag  limits. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  daily  bag  limit  of 
any  person  shall  now  include  “all  birds  taken  by  any  other 
person  who  for  hire  accompanies  or  assists  him  in  taking 
migratory  birds.”  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
privileges  under  the  regulations  regarding  the  prescribed 
daily  bag  limits  by  persons  who  claim  that  birds  were 
killed  by  guides  accompanying  them. 

The  Federal  waterfowl  season  for  California  was 
fixed  from  October  1 to  January  15,  replacing  the  old 
season  of  October  16  to  January  31,  the  season  now  be- 
ing the  same  under  both  Federal  and  State  laws.  Regu- 
lation 9,  governing  the  issuance  of  Federal  scientific  per- 
mits, was  amended  to  permit  the  issuance  of  limited  and 
special  permits. 

State  legislation  harmonized  Federal  and  State  laws  on 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds  in  Kansas  and  Oregon,  and  on 
waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island;  Washing- 
ton prescribed  a State-wide  open  season  on  all  migratory 
game  birds  from  October  1 to  January  15,  thus  deviating 
from  the  Federal  regulations,  which  supersede  the  State 
law,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  it  will  now 
be  possible  to  hunt  migratory  game  birds  only  from  Oc- 
tober 1 to  December  31,  without  violating  either  Federal 
or  State  law ; in  Idaho  the  open  season  on  migratory 
game  birds  has  been  shortened  under  State  law  two  weeks 
by  opening  October  1,  instead  of  September  16,  and  ex- 
tending to  December  31. 

Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and 
Washington  enacted  legislation  similar  to  the  Federal  reg- 
ulation prohibiting  hunting  from  airplanes.  Colorado  re- 
duced the  bag  limit  on  ducks  from  20  to  15  a day,  while 
Kansas  increased  the  limit  from  20  to  25.  In  New  Jer- 
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sey  reedbirds  were  protected  at  all  times  by  being  placed 
in  the  non-game  class.  The  open  season  for  woodcock 
was  shortened  25  days  in  Michigan,  two  weeks  in  New  ® 
York,  and  one  month  in  Vermont.  Doves  were  pro-  # 
tected  until  1924  in  Colorado ; and  in  Kansas  an  open  ; 
season  on  them  was  provided  from  September  1 to  Oc-'a' 
tober  15.  i ta 

In  general,  seasons  on  big  game  were  shortened  and  81 
hunting  further  restricted.  Buck  laws  were  enacted  in 
Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  11 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  in  Washington  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades. Maine  protected  spike  bucks  and  prescribed  that  ('f 
one  of  the  two  deer  allowed  in  the  eight  northern  counties  "i 
must  be  an  antlered  buck,  and  provided  that  in  two  of  :-'1 
the  counties  only  residents  may  hunt  deer  during  the1® 
last  two  weeks  of  the  open  season.  Bull  moose  were  pro-;  *1 
tected  for  five  years  in  Maine.  il“ 

Copies  of  Farmer’s  Bulletin  1235  containing  the  Game  ^ 
Laws  for  1921  may  be  had  free  upon  application  to  the!1!1 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,:!  * 
D.  C.  in1 

THE  MODERATE  BAG 

IN  the  life  of  every  wildfowler  there  comes  a day  now  to 
and  then  when  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  to  him! 
that  the  temptation  is  almost  irresistible  to  make  a 
great  killing,  a record,  a balancing  of  the  long  account 
of  slim  bags  and  blank  days.  There  is  even  a modicum: 
of  justification  for  his  act  if  he  yields  to  temptation;  for 
his  mental  argument  that  he  can  dispose  of  his  kill  > 
among  friends  to  whom  game  is  always  a treat;  that:! 
the  law  permits  him  to  fill  out  his  limit;  that  his  shoot- 
ing is  an  expensive  pastime,  and  that  any  other  shooter j 
would,  in  his  place,  take  heavy  toll  from  passing  flocks, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  is  a selfish  view  to-day,  how- 
ever fair  and  just  it  may  have  seemed  in  olden  days. 
Then  the  great  flocks  of  wildfowl  came  from  no  one 
knew  where  and  went  to  parts  in  which  no  one  held 
any  interest.  Their  numbers  were  believed  to  be  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Times  have 
changed  and  every  man  who  shoots  to-day  knows  that 
only  through  moderation  will  there  be  wildfowl  shoot- 
ing for  generations  to  come. 

There  is  a growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  observing 
smaller  limits  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  and  the 
influence  of  men  so  minded  is  becoming  a power  for 
good.  It  is  another  way  of  applying  the  doctrine  of 
the  sporting  chance  and  is  worthy  of  the  emulation  of 
every  sportsman  to  go  abroad  for  the  benefit  he  de- 
rives from  recreation  and  rest  in  the  open  places  and 
to  make  the  bagging  of  game  of  secondary  importance. ; 


FEEDING  GROUNDS  FOR  WILD-FOWL 

ALTHOUGH  legislative  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wild-fowl  have  multiplied,  and  have  added 
to  the  restrictions  on  hunters,  these  regulations: 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  these  game  birds 
in  their  former  abundance.  Regions  that  once  were  the  i 
summer  homes  of  myriads  of  wild  ducks  have  been 
drained  and  placed  under  cultivation,  and  extensive 
areas  where  the  birds  at  one  time  bred  are  now  pop-  ; 
ulous  farming  communities.  These  changes  have 
crowded  out  the  former  feathered  residents  and  have 
served  in  a corresponding  degree  to  reduce  their  num- 
bers. Realization  of  these  facts  has  led  recently  to  the 
adoption  of  other  measures  to  encourage  waterfowl. 
A number  of  extensive  marsh  areas  have  been  made 
permanent  refuges  under  the  guardianship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  many  private  preserves, 
some  formed  by  artificial  means,  have  been  established 
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/here  the  birds  are  protected  while  nesting.  In  addi- 
ion,  in  a number  of  cases,  rigid  local  restrictions  have 
een  placed  upon  hunters. 

As  a means  of  cooperating  in  such  efforts  to  main- 
ain  and  increase  the  number  of  waterfowl,  the  Biolog- 
:al  Survey  has  undertaken  investigations  of  the  general 
onditions  under  which  wild  ducks  live  and  thrive, 
oupled  with  counts  of  the  birds  found  in  areas  varying 
a character. 

During  three  seasons  devoted  to  field  studies,  !2  spe- 
ies  of  ducks  and  the  Canada  goose  were  found  bree  1- 
ng  in  the  region  included  in  the  Bear  River  mar'  , ^s, 
Jtah,  which  covers  an  extensive  area  at  the  northern 
nd  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  an  enumeration  made  dm 
ng  May  and  June,  1916,  of  the  11  specUs  of  breeding 
ucks,  3,650  pairs  were  counted,  and  it  is  believed  that 
his  number  represents  between  60  and  100  per  cent  of 
he  total  number  of  breeding  ducks  occurring  there  that 
eason.  Allowing  five  young  reared  to  maturity  as  the 
verage  for  each  pair,  and  considering  1916  as  an  aver- 
ge  season,  the  bulletin  states  that,  at  a conservative 
stimate,  between  25,000  and  30,000  wild  ducks,  native 
o the  marsh,  are  to  be  found  there  at  the  close  of  the 
seeding  season. 

It  was  found  that,  in  addhion  to  the  large  number  of 
lirds  reared  on  the  Bear  Ri\er  area,  many  other  ducks 
ame  in  after  the  nesting  season  to  remain  there  until 
all.  That  birds  from  Lie  Bear  River  section  range 
videly  after  leaving  the  e marshes  has  been  shown  by 
ecords  of  ducks  tha'  have  been  banded  and  released 
here  and  subsequem  ly  were  shot  elsewhere.  Records 
hus  obtained  show  that  birds  released  near  the  mouth 
>f  Bear  River  in  migration  cover  the  region  from  Okla- 
loma  to  Texas  and  west  to  California.  The  department 
irges  the  establishment  of  a greater  number  of  pre- 
erves  where  wild  fowl  may  breed  and  rest  unmolested, 
ind  find  an  ample  supply  of  food. 

DR.  J.  A.  ALLEN 

DR.  J.  A.  ALLEN,  who  recently  died  at  the  age  of 
83  years,  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  the  present  day.  He  was  among 
he  few  surviving  pupils  of  the  great  Louis  Agassiz. 

Connected  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  in  later  years  he  gave  special 
ittention  to  the  description  and  classification  of  hither- 
:o  unknown  mammals,  for  which  the  great  collections  of 
Tat  institution  afforded  ample  opportunity.  Some 
ave-hundred  mammals  are  known  by  names  which  he 
has  given  them.  Persons  who  knew  Dr.  Allen  only 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life  do  not  realize  in  how  many 
other  branches  of  scientific  inquiry  his  work  has  left 
indelible  marks.  He  was  particularly  successful  as  an 
editor  of  scientific  literature,  checking  with  infallible 
accuracy  the  slips  in  the  manuscripts  of  men  less  well 
trained,  while  punctiliously  guarding  their  ideas  and 
their  very  words. 

Dr.  Allen  was  small  of  stature,  modest  and  retiring 
by  temperament,  with  a delicate  physique.  Though  it 
is  well-known  that  he  was  connected  with  various 
field  expeditions  in  early#  years,  many  persons  may  not 
realize  that  he  was  looked  up  to  by  his  associates  as 
a dead  shot  in  days  when  naturalists  took  marksman- 
ship for  granted.  He  was  among  the  early  con- 
tributors to  “Forest  and  Stream,”  his  earliest  articles 
in  our  pages  being  apparently  in  1876  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  terms  “hare  and  rabbit,”  arrival  of  birds 
from  the  south  and  birds  and  coming  storms. 

An  indefatigable  worker,  Dr.  Allen  seemed  to  place 
the  advancement  of  his  chosen  science  above  all  else. 


LEARN  \ OUR  LON  '-R£  SMAN’S  NAME 

THE  cjuntrv  lull  of  sportsmen  who  have  ideas 
on  legisbiiion  effecting  their  interests,  but  how 
few  c mem  ever  do  anything  toward  the  actual 
consunmi  nion  of  those  ideas?  They  like  to  discuss  the 
questfi  with  their  fellow  sportsmen  and  often  argue 
with  great  eloquence  on  the  subject,  but  they  never 
s'  p to  reason  that  unless  the  men  they  are  addressing 
have  the  power  to  act,  much  of  their  time  and  labor  is 
wasted. 

There  is  one  sure  source  for  them  to  address  in  these 
matters  and  that  is  the  Congressman  from  their  district. 
The  Congressman  will  welcome  their  letters,  as  it  is 
only  by  such  frank  expressions  of  opinion  that  he  can 
learn  what  the  public  wants,  and  the  sportsman  who 
writes  to  his  Congressman  and  explains  to  him  what 
his  ideas  are  on  a proposed  piece  of  legislation  can 
rightly  feel  that  he  has  done  more  toward  the  actual 
moulding  of  sentiment  along  the  lines  he  thinks  is  right 
than  a hundred  men  who  simply  stand  on  the  side- 
lines and  harangue  the  multitude. 

We  recently  published  an  editorial  on  the  Shield’s  Pis- 
tol Bill,  No.  1184,  which  if  it  should  become  a Federal 
Statute  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  re- 
volvers in  the  United  States.  This  bill  has  been 
referred  to  a committee.  A letter  to  your  Congress- 
man would  help  to  mould  sentiment  in  favor  of 
squelching  such  short-sighted  legislation. 


BLACK  BEAR  IS  GAME 

SOME  states  afford  the  black  bear  protection  by  a 
closed  season,  bag  limit,  etc.  Other  states  are  al- 
lowing this  species  of  American  game  to  approach 
extinction  rapidly  by  permitting  them  to  be  killed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Last  year  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two black  bears  were  killed  as  game  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  open  season.  Mr.  John  M. 
Phillips,  president  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commission- 
ers of  that  state,  and  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  claims  that  more  will  be  killed 
next  year,  as  the  breeding  stock  has  not  been  en- 
croached upon. 

Personally,  we  think  the  black  bear  is  about  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  white-tailed  deer.  At  least,  the  states 
that  claim  that  that  animal  should  be  exterminated  be- 
cause he  is  a menace  to  human  life,  would  have  a diffi- 
cult task  if  compelled  to  furnish  reliable  data  showing 
where  black  bears  had  attacked  men.  From  all  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  men  conver- 
sant with  the  habits  of  the  black  bear,  he  will  run  him- 
self to  death  if  given  half  an  opportunity  when  he  meets 
a man  in  the  woods.  Pennsylvania  protects  them  and 
they  furnish  sport,  food  and  fur  for  her  gunners.  Bruin 
is  game  and  should  be  classed  as  such. 


A FALSE  REPORT 

THE  perpetrators  of  the  false  report  that  Edmund 
Heller  was  lost  in  the  “Hoodoo”  mountains  in  Wyo- 
ming have  no  doubt  realized  by  this  time  that  a 
practical  joke  can  sometimes  re-act  with  telling  effect. 

Close  friends  of  Mr.  Heller  never  believed  the  report 
from  the  beginning,  but  there  are  many  who,  like  the 
proverbial  story  of  the  man  who  was  kicked  by  a mule, 
believe  everything  they  read  in  the  newspapers,  and 
for  their  benefit  we  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
them  that  during  the  time  Mr.  Heller  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  he  was  busily  engaged  in  making 
field  studies  of  the  game  animals  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roosevelt  Wild 
Life  Experiment  Station  at  Syracuse  University. 
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SKINNING  HEADS  OF  BIG  GAME 

PATIENCE  AND  CARE  MUST  BE  EXERCISED  CONTINUALLY  DURING 
THE  OPERATION  OF  REMOVING  THE  CAPE  FROM  THE  FALLEN  TROPHY 


THE  mounting  of  a head  depends  to 
a great  extent  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  handled  after  the  ani- 
mal has  been  shot.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  two  principal  points  to  guard  against 
are  decay  and  a reckless  handling  of 
the  skinning-knife.  Patience  and  care 
go  a long  way  in  skinning  out  a head 
properly.  A thorough  and  liberal  ap- 
plication of  salt  as  a preservative  will 
do  the  rest. 

The  most  persistent  defects  in  badlv- 
handled  heads  are  caused  first  in  bleed- 
ing the  animal  by  making  an  ugly  gash 
on  the  throat,  and  later  on,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  skinning,  by  cutting  the  eyelids. 
In  bleeding,  the  throat  should  not  be 
cut.  Instead  an  incision  should  be  made 
under  the  front  leg  and  behind  the  third 
rib.  The  heart  lies  close  to  this  point 
and  a thrust  here  (if  bleeding  is  neces- 
sary) will  do  all  that  is  required.  The 
old  method  of  opening  deer  heads  on 
the  throat  instead  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  fortunately  not  followed  much 
now. 

Occasionally,  however,  a head  skin 
comes  to  hand  carelessly  ripped  off,  with 
a slit  up  the  front  of  the  neck,  badly- 
cut  eyelids,  and  often  decayed  beyond 
repair.  All  these  defects  not  only  tax 
the  ability  of  the  taxidermist  to  conceal 
them,  but  cause  an  extra  amount  of  la- 
bor, the  results  of  which  quite  often  fail 
to  make  the  mount  equal  to  a perfectly 
prepared  trophy. 

Many  sportsmen  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  importance  of  devoting  personal  care 
and  supervision  when  preserving  their 
kill,  and  too  often  the  hunter  considers 
that,  having  shot  his  game,  his  work  is 
over — the  skinning  and  other  details  be- 
ing usually  delegated  to  the  guide  who 
is  always  full  of  assurance  on  such  mat- 
ters, but  often  sadly  lacking  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  work  demands. 

It  is  not  inferred  that  all  guides  are 
hopelessly  irresponsible  in  this  respect. 
Many  of  them  are  wonderfully  pro- 
ficient; but,  judging  from  the  great  num- 
bers of  carelessly  handled  skins  that  are 
received  each  year  by  taxidermists,  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  the  sportsman  to  keep  an  eagle 
eye  on  this  preliminary  work.  Even  a 


By  ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 

moderate  amount  of  labor  and  a little 
directing  here  and  there  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  a prize  head. 

\Y/  HEN  an  animal  has  been  secured, 
and  is  ready  for  operations,  it 
can  be  skinned  best  just  where  it  falls, 
providing  the  location  is  dry  and  the 
ground  level.  The  skinning  of  the  head 
and  neck  should  proceed  first.  The  body 
may  be  skinned  out  after  the  opening 
cuts  have  been  made  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders. 

To  skin  a deer  head  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: (The  same  methods  apply  to  all 
horned  animals  of  North  America.) 

Begin  by  making  the  opening  cut  on 
top  of  the  shoulder;  continue  this  in- 
cision until  it  completely  encircles  the 
neck.  The  next  incision  starts  at  a 
point  directly  between  the  horns  and 
preferably  three  inches  nearer  the  base 
or  rear  of  the  skull.  (Fig.  i.)  In  order 


to  make  a straight,  continuous  cut  fror 
this  point  to  the  opening  on  top  of  th 
shoulders  it  is  advisable  to  place  th 
animal  on  its  belly  with  neck  out 
stretched,  and  the  front  and  hind  leg 
bent  and  propped  under  the  body  t 
brace  it.  The  actual  skinning  may  no\ 
proceed  by  cutting  and  pulling  the  end 
where  the  two  opening  cuts  meet  at  th  ' 
high  point  on  the  shoulder. 

In  cutting  the  fine  white  membran 
which  joins  the  hide  to  the  fleshy  pad 
of  the  neck  the  skin  should  peel  oi 
quite  easily;  care  must  be  taken,  how! 
ever,  not  to  try  to  see  how  fast  it  ma 
be  done  until  expertness  is  first  acquired 
the  danger  of  making  holes  will  thus  b! 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

Before  skinning  or  cutting  off  th 
cartilaginous  base  of  the  inside  of  th 
ear  the  skin  on  the  throat  should  b 
w’orked  down  towards  the  under jav 
Next  grasp  the  ear  firmly  and,  pullin 
the  skin  over  it,  sever  the  cartilage  clos 
to  the  skull.  (Fig.  2.)  By  pullin; 
smartly  on  the  base  of  the  ear  the  skip 
ning  will  proceed  more  easily.  The  but 
or  base  of  the  horn  offers  some  resin 
tance.  Bring  the  knife  into  play  here  b 
cutting  up  towards  where  the  ha- 
growth  commences  on  the  base  of  th ! 
horn;  encircle  the  base  by  cutting  dow ! 
to  the  bone;  then  by  pulling  on  the  ski;1 
quite  hard  the  knife  cuts  will  becoir 
much  more  effective,  releasing  the  ski  | 
from  the  tough  fiber  which  holds  it  1 
the  horns. 

Now  insert  the  left  forefinger  unde: 
the  eyelid  from  the  outside  and  into  tb 
orbit  (Fig.  3);  skin  carefully  down  t(l 
wards  the  finger — the  explanation  bein 
that  the  finger  will  give  due  notice  i j 
the  event  that  the  knife  cuts  come  tc 
near  the  eyelid.  The  finger  also  servi 
as  a means  of  pulling  on  the  eyelid,  thil 
assisting  the  operation  of  skinnin  : 
around  this  part.  All  around  the  ej 
the  knife  should  be  made  to  cut  clos 
to  the  bone;  otherwise  the  eyelids  m\ 
be  cut.  The  gland  directly  in  front  <j 
the  eye,  sometimes  called  the  “tear,”  | 
a deep  cavity,  and  here  the  point  of  tl 
knife  should  be  shortened  in  the  har 
and  kept  close  down  upon  the  bon  ' 
This  part  has  sometimes  to  be  actual  1 
( Continued  on  page  464) 
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VISITING  THE  NIGHTHAWKS 

THE  nighthawk  is  a bird  that  you 
are  most  apt  to  see  towards  eve- 
ning or  on  cloudy  and  rainy  days. 
It  is  larger  than  the  robin  and 
brown  thrasher  and  about  the  size  of  the 
purple  grackle  or  crow  black- 
bird. Once  you  have  heard 
his  boom  you  will  be  sure  to 
know  him  by  his  characteristic 
sound.  His  call,  too,  is  unlike 
that  of  any  other  bird  and  is 
easily  recognized  though  heard 
towards  night  when  the  bird 
can  not  be  seen.  At  times  it 
sounds  to  me  like  a nasal 
“peeg,”  while  at  others  it 
sounds  more  like  “peezp.” 

When  flying  he  flaps  his  wings, 
uttering  his  call  during  each 
series  of  flaps  as  though  the 
exertion  helps  liberate  the 
sound.  After  or  with  each 
series  of  wing  beats  he  sails  up 
higher  in  the  air  and  then  re- 
peats the  performance.  When 
up  quite  high  enough  to  suit 
him  he  swoops  downward  at  a 
great  speed  only  to  catch  him- 
self when  near  the  ground 
with  a great  boom  caused  by 
the  air  rushing  through  his  wings.  He 
seems  quite  proud  of  his  ability  to  riiake 
the  noise,  and  at  times,  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  seems  to  enjoy  booming  near 
one’s  head.  Much  of  the  booming  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mate  he  is  wooing 
or  for  the  mate  he  has  won  and  who 
ris  sitting  on  her  eggs  not  far  off. 

Should  you  chance  to  see  a bird  sitting 
on  the  branch  of  a tree,  lengthwise  the 
branch,  you  may  be  quite  sure  you  see  a 
nighthawk.  You  will  have  little  trouble 
in  getting  quite  near  them  when  they  are 
thus  perching,  for  they  are  usually  rest- 
ing and  do  not  care  to  be  disturbed.  The 
(white  bar  on  each  wing  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  seen  and  serves  as  an  additional 
means  of  identification.  They  seem  to 
[me  to  be  wise  birds  as  they  sit  scarcely 
moving  their  heads  as  they  follow  your 
moves.  They  seem  to  know  they  are  well 
>out  of  reach. 

'~THE  nighthawk  builds  no  nest  but  lays 
ij  A its  eggs  in  a slight  depression  on 
'some  knoll  or  projecting  rock.  Some- 
times their  eggs  are  found  on  the  tops  of 
city  blocks.  The  eggs  match  the  ground 
in  color  and  are  hard  to  see.  Unless  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
flushed  a sitting  nighthawk  you  may  mis- 
take the  two  spotted  dull-gray  eggs  for 
pebbles.  The  bird,  too,  when  sitting, 
matches  the  ground  in  color  and  is  very 
,hard  to  see.  At  times  I have  had  to 
j stand  for  a long  time  carefully  examining 
the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  where  I knew 


the  nest  to  be  and  where  I was  sure  she 
was  then  sitting.  When  sitting  you  can 
usually  get  quite  near  the  bird  without 
disturbing  it,  for  it  relies  upon  its  pro- 
tective color  and  remains  quiet  while  you 
pass  by.  Should  you  stop  and  look  and 


point  her  way,  she  soon  leaves,  for  she 
sees  she  has  been  discovered. 

Last  year  I found  a nighthawk  sitting 
on  its  two  eggs  on  a small  sandy  knoll. 
We  went  near  the  nest  many  times  and 
she  became  so  tame  that  we  could  stand 
but  four  feet  away  and  watch  her  for 
any  length  of  time.  Early  in  July  the 
eggs  hatched  and  we  went  to  see  the 
young  birds.  The  next  time  I went  that 
way  she  and  the  young  birds  were  gone, 
and  in  a day  or  two  I ran  across  a male 
and  a female  with  two  young  birds  on  a 


Two  spotted,  dull  grey  eggs 


neighboring  knoll.  I had  gone  that  way 
dozens  of  times  before  without  discover- 
ing a nest  and  was  quite  sure  that  the 
birds  that  so  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  nest  we  had  been  watching 
were  the  very  ones  that  I now  found 
on  the  second  knoll.  The  female  threw 


herself  on  the  ground  at  my  feet  and 
seemed  to  be  badly  hurt  but  managed  to 
keep  just  out  of  my  reach.  I knew  she 
was  feigning  injury  and  was  trying  to 
get  me  as  far  as  possible  from  the  young 
birds.  The  male  perched  on  a dead 
branch  just  above  my  head  and 
he  seemed  as  badly  hurt  as  the 
female.  I followed  the  mother 
off  and  left  the  little  birds 
where  I found  them. 

About  a week  ago  I flushed 
a sitting  nighthawk  from  a 
nest  that  contained  an  egg  and 
a young  bird  just  out  of  the 
shell.  I wanted  to  get  a pic- 
ture of  an  incubating  night- 
hawk  and  placed  an  umbrella 
blind  near  the  nest.  While  I 
was  waiting  for  the  old  bird 
to  return  the  remaining  egg 
hatched.  I waited  for  some 
time  and  though  the  anxious 
mother  flew  near  the  nest  and 
settled  on  the  ground  not  far 
off  she  did  not  return  to  the 
young  birds.  I left  without  se- 
curing the  desired  picture.  I 
did  not  dare  keep  the  mother 
bird  away  too  long  for  fear  the 
young  birds  would  die  in  the 
hot  sun.  That  same  night  they  were 
still  there  but  the  next  day  she  and  the 
young  birds  were  gone.  She,  too,  had 
found  safer  quarters  for  her  babies. 

I found  another  nest  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  bird  was  sit- 
ting on  an  egg  which  hatched  in  a few 
days.  The  second  egg  had  been  punc- 
tured and  the  bird  had  rolled  it  off  about 
eight  inches  where  its  contents  had  dried 
in  the  sun.  I visited  the  nest  shortly 
after  the  sound  egg  hatched  and  secured 
a picture  of  the  tiny  bird.  This  proved 
too  much  for  the  old  birds  and  the  next 
day  I found  the  little  fellow  about  a rod 
from  where  it  was  hatched.  I took  a 
second  picture  of  it  and  left.  The  next 
day  I found  that  the  parents  had  de- 
cided to  take  no  more  chances,  for  I 
failed  to  find  either  the  old  birds  or  their 
offspring. 

CTILL  another  nest  located  about 
^ midway  between  the  two  previously 
mentioned  contains  two  eggs  which 
should  hatch  at  any  time.  There  was 
but  one  egg  when  I found  it  about  three 
weeks  ago,  but  in  a day  or  two  a second 
was  laid  and  the  bird  has  since  been  sit- 
ting on  the  two.  I have  been  near  the 
nest  a great  deal  and  the  sitting  bird 
seems  quite  tame.  Still  I had  a hard 
time  getting  exposures  for  some  pictures. 
I first  tried  setting  the  camera  near  the 
nest,  hoping  the  bird  would  take  her 
place  and  that  I could  make  .he  exposure 
bv  means  of  a black  thread  I fastened 
( Continued  on  paqc  471) 


The  bird  sat  dozing  in  the  sunshine 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF 


M' 


CAMPING 


'UCH  of  the  comfort  of  camp- 
ing' depends  upon  the  camper’s 
knowledge  of  elementary  me- 
chanics. 

Give  a man  all  the  camping  equip- 
ment on  the  market  and  the  most 
desirable  camping  ground  imaginable 
and  if  he  lacks  mechanical  sense  he’s 
bound  to  suffer  some  discomforts.  The 
chances  are,  he’ll  return  disgruntled, 
sore  in  body  and  spirit  and  an  enemy  to 
the  outdoor  life  ever  after. 

By  this  I do  not  mean  that  he  must  be 
a mechanic — not  at  all.  I do  mean,  how- 
ever, that  an  understanding  of  the  simple 
rudiments  of  mechanics — their  uses  in 
the  great  outdoors  and  an  appreciation 
of  their  possibilities  will  be  an  asset  not 
measurable  in  money. 

We  will  consider  the  camp  site.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  a good  camp 
and  therefore  the  most  important  item. 
What  are  the  essential  points  to  consider 
that  smack  of  the  mechanical  ? Well,  to 
begin  with : water  runs  downhill,  so 
to  avoid  waking  up  in  a mud  puddle 
some  dark,  stormy 
night,  see  that  you 
pitch  your  camp  on 
an  elevation  that, 
taking  into  consider- 
ation the  topography 
of  the  surrounding 
country,  will  insure 
you  a dry  camp. 

When  travelling 
through  level,  low 
country,  commence 
well  before  sunset  to 
pick  out  the  camp 
site.  Don’t  wait  un- 
til the  last  minute 
and  take  a chance  of 
spending  a night  of 
torture  in  a soggy 
bed,  just  because 
darkness  forced  you 
to  stop  at  the  point 
where  it  overtook 
you. 

Other  mechanical 

attributes  of  a good  site  would  be  nat- 
ural protection  from  prevailing  winds, 
if  you  intend  the  camp  for  a permanent 
one,  and  plenty  of  morning  sunshine  to 
dry  out  the  camp  and  its  bedding.  Avoid 
low  valleys  and  ravines  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  freshets  which  might 
leave  you  stranded  on  a square  yard  or 
so  of  land  before  you  could  pack  up  and 
escape.  Remember,  also,  that  cold  air, 


rj/’F  are  depending  upon  the 
' ' friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  zvith  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light’’  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
zcill  contribute  to  this  departmen 1 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


or  on  hillsides  where  slides  are  liable  to 
occur  during  rains.  Trees  may  fall  and 
sliding  stones  can  do  more  damage  in  a 
minute  than  a broadside  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. 


A FEW  years  ago,  advice  regarding 
pitching  a tent  might  have  been  pi 
necessary  but  with  several  million  men 
just  out  of  army  training,  there  will  un-  la 
doubtedly  be  someone  in  the  party  to  % 
captain  the  enterprise.  Someone  with 
many  weary  hours  of  real  “honest  to 


goodness”  tent  pitching  to  his  credit. 


tom  and  consequently  make  such  places 
damp. 

In  cold  weather  try  to  pitch  camp  in 
the  lee  of  a large  rock.  This  for  two 
reasons.  First : the  rock  will  act  as  a 
probable  wind-break.  Second : it  acts 
as  a natural  reflector  and  will  tend  to 
reflect  the  heat  from  the  camp-fire  back 


But  here  are  a few  kinks  to  remember. 

Nine  persons  out  of  ten  drive  tent  pins 
the  wrong  way;  head  away  from  the 
tent.  Instead — drive  them  slightly  slant- 
ed towards  the  tent  and  fully  a foot  deep. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  driven 
pointing  away  from  the  tent,  the  pull 
of  the  ropes  is  at  right  angles  to  the  peg 
and  the  pulling  leverage  at  it’s  greatest. 
By  pegging  the  other  way  the  pull  is 
more  indirect  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  peg  working  the  surrounding  earth 
loose. 

If  tent  pegs  are  cut  from  green  wood, 
the  points  can  be  hardened  by  charring 
them  in  the  fire.  If 


If 


the  ground  is  wet  or 
very  sandy,  so  the 
pegs  will  not  hold, 
dig  a hole  where 
each  peg  should  go 
and,  tying  the  tent 
rope  about  a rock  or 
bundle  of  brush,  lay 
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Diagram  showing  how  to  find  the  meridian 


it  in  the  hole  and 
cover  it  up.  Tramp 
the  earth  down  over 
it  and  you  will  have 
a very  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  a tent 
peg.  Another  waj 
to  secure  tent  pegs 
driven  in  sandy  soil 
is  to  lay  a large 
rock  over  each  peg 
having  previouslj 
driven  them  at  ar 
angle  in  the  soil. 


fog  and  mists  always  settle  to  the  bot- 


into  the  tent  or  shack ; a boon  on  cold 
nights  and  to  rheumatic  bones. 

If  camping  on  a hillside,  try  to  settle 
below  a natural  rise  of  ground,  rocks  or 
clump  of  trees.  Just  as  air  passes  over 
the  edge  of  an  airplane  wing  and  leaves 
a bank  of  quiet  air  below  it,  so  will 
winds,  sweeping  down  the  hillside,  jump 
any  natural  barrier  to  pass  over  the  camp 
and  leave  it  in  warmer  and  quieter  air. 

Avoid  pitching  camp"  near  dead  trees 


VOLUMES  might  be  written  aboul 
the  camp-fire  and  not  exhaust  al 
the  possibilities  of  the  subject,  but,  lay- 
ing aside  a discussion  of  woods,  wind: 
and  general  fire-building  directions  whief 
every  good  camper  understands,  then 
are  several  points  that  are  helpful  anc 
well  to  emphasize. 

Remember  that  to  make  a fire  in  we 
weather  is  a test  for  the  camper’s  skill 
but  by  recalling  the  mechanical  natun 
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f storms  it  can  be  made  easy.  Dry 
lel,  tinder  and  a suitable  spot  to  build 
fire  can  usually  be  found  under  large 
jcks,  overhanging  trees  and  logs  or  in 
le  interior  of  stumps  which  are  ex- 
osed  to  the  lee  of  the  wind.  Rains  will 
;ldom  penetrate  those  places  unless 
riven  by  counter  winds. 

Split  up  this  dry  stuff  very  fine  and 
tart  the  fire  in  the  shelter  of  a rock  or 
reen  tree  and  nurse  it  along  slowly.  If 
ecessary,  shelter  it  with  a blanket  raised 
n two  sticks. 

To  light  a match  in  the  wind — face 
le  wind  and  hold  the  match  head  down 


I. 


The  birch  bark  kettle 

in  the  cupped  hands,  head  pointing  to- 
ward the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
suction  caused  by  the  wind  drawing 
through  the  opened  hand  to  the  rear  will 
cause  the  flame  to  run  up  the  stick. 

If  you  have  no  matches  but  do  have 
a cartridge,  a fire  can  be  started  by 
drawing  the  bullet,  pouring  out  most  of 
the  powder  upon  a dry  piece  of  rag  and 
then  putting  the  cartridge  back  into  the 
gun,  fire  it  towards  the  cloth  on  the 
ground  which  will  be  ignited.  If  the 
cloth  is  moistened  with  a few  drops  of 
inflammable  oil,  it  will  help.  This  should 
be  done  where  tinder  is  handy  so  the 
fire  can  be  started  from  the  burning 
cloth  immediately. 

Other  mechanical  means  of  striking 
fire  during  sunny  weather  are  as  follows : 
Take  off  the  lens  from  your  camera,  field 
glasses  or  telescope  and  focus  the  rays 
upon  dry  tinder.  If  such  lenses  are  not 
to  be  had  use  your  watch  crystal  partly 


filled  with  water  in  the  same  way.  The 
last  resort,  in  cold  weather,  is  to  shape 
a piece  of  clear  ice  like  a lens  and  use 
it  as  a substitute.  In  lieu  of  any  handy 
tinder,  rub  cigar  ashes  into  cloth  or 
paper.  Gun  powder,  if  it  can  be  spared, 
will  do  even  better. 

When  building  a fire,  remember  that 
air  is  just  as  important  and  necessary 
as  fuel.  Air  should  always  be  allowed 
to  enter  from  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  so 
as  to  draw  through  the  mass  and  escape 
at  the  top. 

A FEW  mechanical  kinks  which  will 
assist  materially  in  lightening  la- 
bor about  the  camp  will  be  found  con- 
venient, such  as  the  following : 

Whetstones  are  heavy  to  tote  around 
so  here’s  a good  substitute.  Take  a piece 
of  thin  wood  about  io  in.  long  and  2 in. 
wide  and  shape  one  end  like  a handle. 
Then  glue  a strip  of  coarse  emery  cloth 
on  one  side  and  a piece  of  smooth  or  fine 
cloth  on  the  other.  This  can  be  carried 
in  the  coat  pocket  without  making  you 
round-shouldered. 

If  you  are  going  into  a wild  country 
carry  a compass  but  be  sure  to  take  off 
the  crystal  before  starting  out  and  mark 
“N”  on  the  end  of  the  needles  pointing 
North.  This  may  seem  unnecessary  but 
a man  is  apt  to  lose  his  head  unaccounta- 
bly when  lost  and  follow  the  South  end 
of  the  needle.  This  marking  will  obviate 
any  such  occurrence. 

One  of  the  prime  necessities  about  a 
well-ordered  camp  is  a good  axe.  But — 
here’s  the  point — never  leave  it  lying  on 
the  ground  when  not  in  use.  Always 
drive  it  in  the  chopping-block — deep. 
This  will  prevent  it  from  rusting  from 
ground  dampness.  Also  it  will  keep  it 
where  no  one  can  accidentally  be  cut  by 
it.  This  is  important.  Doctors  are 
scarce  in  most  camps  and  first-aid  none 
too  sure. 

A GOOD  vise  can  be  made  by  cutting 
down  a good-sized  sapling,  leaving  a 
stump  about  4 ft.  high  and  splitting  it 
down  through  the  middle  for  about  2 ft. 
Then  lash  a strong  rope  around  the 
stump  about  half  way  up  the  split  and 
insert  a strong  stick  under  the  rope  which 
can  be  twisted  like  a tourniquet.  Open 
the  split  with  a wedge  and  insert  the 
article  to  be  held.  Then,  by  twisting  up 
the  rope,  it  will  be  clamped  as  securely 
as  in  any  vise. 

A pair  of  sun  goggles,  necessary 
for  those  with  weak  eyes  when  on 
water,  snow  or  in  open  spaces,  can  be 
made  of  two  disks  of  thin  wood  similar 
in  shape  to  the  lenses  of  regular  specta- 


cles. Cut  two  narrow  slits  in  the  center 
of  each  disk,  crossing  at  right  angles. 
Provide  a strap  for  the  nose  and  bows 
for  the  ears.  If  possible,  replace  the 
lenses  in  an  old  pair  of  spectacles  with 
others,  cut,  as  described,  of  cardboard, 


birch  bark  or  thin  wood.  Such  specta- 
cles provide  perfect  vision,  keep  free 
from  moisture,  and  do  not  give  the  sen- 
sation of  darkness,  as  do  smoked  glasses, 
after  being  removed. 

An  efficient  method  of  ridding  a pain- 
ful insect  wound  of  the  injected  poison 
is  to  force  the  open  end  of  some  small 
tube  such  as  an  empty  cartridge,  hollow 
key,  etc.,  against  the  flesh  around  the 
wound  for  a few  minutes.  This  will 
force  out  the  poison  to  the  surface 
where  it  can  be  wiped  away. 

Temporary  splints  for  holding  to- 
gether broken  bones  until  surgical  aid 
can  be  summoned  can  be  made  out  of 
( Continued  on  page  462} 
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blocks.  Load,  3 dms.  Hercules  E.C.,  1% 
oz.  7 Yz  ch.  shot. 
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Full  choke  12  gauge.  Trap  pattern.  30- 
in.  circle  at  40  yds.  70%  pattern,  3-in. 
blocks.  Load  3 dms.  Hercules  E.C.,  1% 
oz.  7*4  ch.  shot. 


KILLING  POWER,  AT  THE  AVERAGE  DISTANCE  AT  WHICH  GAME 
IS  STRUCK,  IS  WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  VALUE  OF  ANY  LOAD 


By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


IT  is  human  nature  to  want  to  do 
something  better  than  the  other  fellow 
can  do  it.  Shooters  are  no  exception. 
We  all  want  a gun  and  a load  that 
will  put  it  all  over  the  next  best  com- 
bination available.  Sometimes  we  think 
we  have  it,  for  a while,  at  least,  and 
then  everything  is  lovely  until  some- 
one comes  along  with  a combination  that 
seems  to  be  just  a shade  better,  and  then 
the  pursuit  of  the  rainbow  starts  all  over 
again.  We  have  all  met  the  fellow  who 
believed  that  he  owned  a combination 
that  would  kill  ducks,  geese  or  turkeys 
up  to  a hundred  yards.  It  usually  was 
either  a io-lb.  ten  gauge,  a 7-lb.  twenty 
or  else  one  of  those  so-called  special 
built-to-my-order  12’s,  that  was  such  a 
world  beater.  While  it  exactly  suited 
him  it  was  not  much  of  a comfort  to  the 
couple  of  million  chaps  who  own  the 
standard  grades  and  weights  of  shot- 
guns that  kill  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
game. 

Selecting  the  best  load  for  the  pur- 
pose at  hand  is  not  always  such  an  easy 
proposition.  A 12-gauge,  loaded  with 
one  of  the  standard  charges  and  proper- 
sized shot,  is  usually  a fairly  safe  bet 
for  average  work,  but  sometimes  a 
change  in  the  load  will  bring  about  a 
difference  that  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

Killing  power,  at  the  average  distance 
at  which  the  game  is  struck,  is  what 
determines  the  value  of  any  load.  This 
depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  shot 
pellets  at  the  striking  point,  the  weight 
of  each  pellet,  and  the  density  and  even- 
ness of  pattern.  The  last-mentioned,  of 
course,  determines  the  number  of  pellets 
that  hit  the  bird. 

As  the  twelve-gauge  gun  is  the  stan- 
dard of  comparison,  we  shall  compare 
various  loads  adapted  to  it  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article  and  take  up  the  six- 
teen, twenty  and  ten  gauges  in  due  time. 

Tn  making  a comparison  of  this  kind, 
there  are  three  values  to  consider  : ve- 
locity, penetration  and  pattern.  All  of 


them  must  be  regarded  in  determining 
the  killing  power  of  the  load. 

VELOCITY,  that  is,  the  speed  of  the 
shot  when  it  strikes  the  game,  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  killing  power  of  a charge.  It  is 
customary,  however,  in  ballistic  work  to 
compare  the  velocities  of  different  loads 
by  comparing  the  average  velocities 
over  a given  range,  A good  distance 
for  this  purpose  is  the  standard  shotgun 
patterning  range  of  40  yards. 

The  accompanying  table,  prepared  by 
a leading  shell  concern,  gives  the 
average  velocity  in  foot  seconds,  over 
a range  of  40  yards,  for  each  of  the 
commonly-used  twelve-gauge  field  or 
trap  loads.  All  the  figures  are  averages 
taken  over  a considerable  interval  of 
time  and  show  the  velocities  obtained 
with  Hercules  E.  C.  Bulk  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powder  in  factory  loaded 
shells. 


at  40  yds.  68%  pattern,  3-in.  blocks. 
Load,  3 dms.  Hercules  E.C.,  1*4  oz.  7 
ch.  shot. 
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A table  of  this  kind  is  a handy  thing  [ 
to  cut  out  and  keep  for  future  reference,  ' 
because  it  shows  at  a glance  the  average  1 
velocity  over  hunting  ranges  of  every 
commonly  used  twelve-gauge  load  of  1 
one  of  the  best-known  bulk  smokeless  ! 
powders.  It  can  be  used  for  a compari-  : * 
son  of  the  probable  effectiveness  of  dif-  * 
ferent  loads  and  sizes  of  shot  used  with  ! 
different  loads  of  powder.  By  examin-  I 
ing  it  we  can  see  at  a glance  the  different  I 
velocities  obtained  by  different  sizes  of  1 
shot.  It  is  quite  desirable  to  have  a s 
table  of  patterns  at  hand  to  use  when 
making  these  comparisons.  A table  of  , 
this  kind  arranged  to  correspond  with  , 
the  velocity  table  follows: 


TABLE  OF  SHOT  PATTERNS 
No.  of  shot  in  pattern  Sizes  of  Shot 
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( Continued  on  page  473) 
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A NEW  TARGET  FOR  THE  HUNTER 

THE  ARTIFICIALITY  OF  THE  MODERN  TARGET  SUGGESTS  AN 
INNOVATION  TO  CONFORM  TO  ACTUAL  FIELD  CONDITIONS 


TARGET  shooters  in  general  can 
be  classified  under  two  heads : 
those  who  indulge  in  range  prac- 
tice for  the  pleasure  they  get 
from  the  making  of  good  scores,  and 
those  who  see  in  target  practice  an  aid 
to  better  rifle  shooting:  in  the  hunting 
field.  The  former  go  in  for  a number 
of  refinements  that  are  impracticable  in 
the  field.  They  use  micrometer  screws, 
blacken  their  sights,  grease  their  bullets 
and  do  many  other  things  for  which  the 
big-game  hunter  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  desire.  These  refinements  are  all 
right  on  the  target  range  when  a man 
is  firing  slow  fire  (without  a time  limit), 
because  he  can  assume  any  steady  posi- 
tion that  he  desires  and  dig  himself  in, 
test  the  wind,  take 
the  pressure,  the 
temperature,  etc. 

But  the  hunter  in 
a great  many  cases 
is  pressed  for  time, 
so  that  wind,  tem- 
perature and  pres- 
sure are  the  last 
things  that  occur  to 
•him  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  for  a 
shot  at  big  game. 

Still,  there  are  cer- 
tain points  that  can 
be  learned  on  the 
target  range  that  are 
valuable  to  the  big- 
game  hunter.  The 
general  principles  of 
firing  against  a tar- 
get must  be  under- 
stood by  him,  in  fact, 
become  second  na- 
ture to  him  before 
he  can  hope  to  have 
success  in  the  field. 

The  target  ordina- 
rily used  by  target 
shooters  consists  of  a black  circle  of  a 
diameter  varying  with  the  range  he 
shoots  from,  getting  larger  as  the  range 
increases.  In  aiming  at  this  bull’s-eye 
the  target  shooter  brings  the  tip  of  his 
front  sight  up  until  it  is  tangent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bull’s-eye,  and  he  sees  a 
fine  white  line  between  the  tip  of  his 
front  sight  and  the  bottom  of  the  bull’s- 
eye.  Theoretically,  he  should  make  a hit 
in  the  center  of  the  black  bull’s-eye,  and 
everything  else  being  equal,  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so  with  the  same  hold  and 
the  same  elevation  of  his  rear  sight.  So 
far  so  good,  as  far  as  the  target  shooter 
alone  is  concerned,  but  how  about  his 
brother,  the  big-game  hunter,  who  is 
shooting  on  the  target  range  merely  to 
educate  himself  for  the  more  serious 
business  that  comes  after,  namely,  the 
dropping  of  a big  buck  or  the  smashing 
of  a bear  in  the  field? 

The  target  best  adapted  for  a hunter 


By  MAJOR  JOHN  A.  CONSIDINE 

is  one  which  most  closely  approximates 
shooting  conditions  as  they  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  field.  By  this  I do  not  mean 
that  if  we  are  going  to  hunt  deer  our 
target  must  be  a moving  one,  but  that 
it  will,  as  far  as  aiming  conditions  and 
hits  are  concerned,  be  identical  with 
conditions  in  the  field  and  not  be  dis- 
torted to  fit  artificial  conditions  that 
arise  solely  on  a target  range. 

In  order  to  bring  this  idea  out  more 
clearly  let  me  for  a moment  discuss 
several  forms  of  aiming  and  marking 
hits  on  the  target  range  that  have  been 
used  both  here  and  in  England.  All 
methods  include  a black  bull’s-eye  or 
figure  and  certain  other  lines  which  mark 
the  limit  of  the  values  of  your  hits.  For 


a time  it  was  considered  best  to  aim 
directly  in  the  black  bull’s-eye,  aiming 
off  for  windage  or  change  in  elevation. 
Again,  on  the  arrival  of  the  wind  gauge 
and  sights  susceptible  of  slight  changes 
in  elevation,  the  corrections  were  made 
on  the  rear  sight  and  the  point  of  aim 
maintained  on  the  center  of  the  bull’s- 
eye. 

The  theory  of  this  method  of  aiming 
- — hitting  where  the  front  sight  rests — is 
correct,  but  in  practice  it  did  not  work 
out  because  of  the  many  refinements  that 
crept  into  target  shooting  about  this  time 
and  because  it  did  not  give  one  a definite 
point  at  which  to  aim. 

This  method  of  aiming  gave  way  to 
the  method  of  seeing  a fine  white  line 
under  the  bull’s-eye  at  six  o’clock,  be- 
cause here  you  always  had  the  same 
definite  point  at  which  to  aim  and  got 
the  outline  of  your  front  sight  and  rear 
sight  on  the  white  part  of  the  target. 


For  target  shooting  this  method  of  aim- 
ing worked  very  well  and  got  fine  scores, 
but  few  considered  the  fact  that  at  100 
yards  it  required  one  to  aim  5 inches 
below  the  point  where  he  actually  de- 
sired to  strike.  On  the  target  range  this 
error  was  corrected  by  raising  the  rear 
sight  in  order  to  allow  for  the  lowered 
point  of  aim.  In  other  words,  you  are 
actually  firing  at  100  yards’  range  but 
using,  say,  150  yards’  elevation  on  your 
rear  sight.  This  system,  then,  in  order 
to  attain  high  scores,  introduced  a fun- 
damental error  into  target  shooting.  It 
was  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the  game 
field  because  the  conditions  it  introduced 
were  irreconcilable  wdth  the  actual  con- 
ditions met  there.  Later  we  came  to  the 
present  method  of 
aiming  on  a target, 
that  is,  bringing  the 
tip  of  your  front 
sight  to  tangency  on 
the  bull’s-eye  at  six 
o’clock.  While  this 
system  is  superior  to 
the  one  which  pre- 
ceded it,  it  still  in- 
cludes that  funda- 
mental error  of 
striking  higher  than 
you  actually  aim. 

T TNQUESTION- 
ABLY  much 
better  scores  are 
made  on  the  target 
range  since  using 
the  present  target 
and  methods  of  aim- 
ing. The  conditions 
introduced  to  make 
it  so,  however,  are 
entirely  foreign  to 
actual  game  prac- 
tice. If  target  prac- 
tice and  the  making 
of  bull’s-eyes  are  the  ends  desired,  then 
our  present  system  of  range  methods  is 
well-nigh  perfect.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
hits  against  game  are  desired  the  system 
not  only  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
as  practiced  at  present  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

Target  shooters  have  lost  sight  of 
their  mission,  for  instead  of  making  tar- 
get practice  a means  to  an  end,  they 
have  gone  the  limit  and  made  it  the 
end  itself.  The  ideal  rifleman  of  to-day, 
apparently,  is  not  the  chap  who  can  drop 
his  deer  with  one  shot,  but  the  chap  with 
his  micrometer  wind  gauge  and  whatnot, 
who  can  lie  in  the  prone  position  and 
make  a long  string  of  bull’s-eyes  by  in- 
troducing a highly  artificial  condition  in 
his  method  of  aiming  and  marking.  I 
like  target  shooting  myself,  but  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  it  has  gone  far  beyond 
its  field  in  introducing  artificial  condi- 
( Continued  on  page  468) 
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GUNS  AND  SNIPE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IN  your  August  issue  there  was  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  progress  of 
the  shotgun  by  E.  Newitt.  I have 
handled  hundreds  of  guns  from  8 to  20 
bore  during  my  thirty-eight  years  shoot- 
ing, and  have  found  that  after  all  very 
little  progress  has  been  made. 

About  ten  years  ago,  by  happy  chance, 
I got  a 28-inch  barrel  gun,  12  bore,  6 [4 
lb.,  which  was  made  by  W.  Ford  of  15 
St.  Mary’s  Row,  Birmingham.  He  was 
a complete  stranger  to  me  and  I was 
astonished  at  the  shooting  and  killing 
qualities  of  the  gun.  Although  I have 
not  the  smallest  interest  in  the  above 
maker,  I think  it  only  fair  to  let  my 
brother  shooters  know  that  he  is  a first- 
class  man  for  game  and  clay  pigeon 
guns.  He  now  is  building  chamberless 
guns  on  Dr.  Heath’s  system  in  12,  16 
and  20  bores;  he  also  turns  out  amaz- 
ingly good  guns  for  wild  fowl  and  all- 
round work. 

In  my  younger  days  I had  a mania 
for  making  guns  go  as  far  as  possible. 
I tried  Eley’s  wire  cartridges  in  all  bores 
excent  the  8.  They  shot  splendidly  on 
flocks,  but  were  not  reliable  on  single 
birds.  I tried  home-made  concentrators, 
i.  e.,  paper  shells,  that  fitted  inside  cart- 
ridge shells.  In  these  paper  ones  I put 
in  shot  and  stopped  both  edges  with  gum. 
After  putting  them  in  the  cartridges 
with  a wad  on  top  and  a turn  over,  I 
found  them  stunners  for  wild  snipe, 
using  No.  8.  Once  I was  out  of  No.  8 
and  had  to  use  No.  9.  I shot  ducks  and 
hares  at  distances  that  No.  4 shot  would 
kill  in  ordinary  loads.  I never  tried 
these  in  choke  bores. 

I wonder  if  anyone  over  your  side 
ever  used  tallow  in  cartridges  to  make 
long  shots.  An  old  shooter  in  County 
Galway  swore  by  them.  He  told  me  he 
shot  a seal  dead  at  sixty  yards  with  one 
loaded  with  B.  B.  shot.  He  simply 
poured  melted  tallow  from  an  ordinary 
candle  over  the  shot  and  then  wadded 
and  crimped  the  shell.  He  shot  them 
in  his  Greener  gun,  which  was  full- 
choked;  a gun  that  throws  240  or  200 
pellets  of  No.  6 shot  within  the  30-inch 
circle.  This  is  far  too  many  for  or- 
dinary game  shooting.  I like  150  with 
right  barrel,  and  180  with  left.  The  200 
or  240  would  smash  a bird  into  rags  at 
ordinary  distances,  but  these  patterns 
are  all  right  for  clays  and  ducks. 

After  reading  your  charming  papers 
I am  sorely  puzzled  about  snipe  out 
your  way.  Do  you  call  the  ordinary 
snipe,  seen  in  Ireland  and  the  British 
Isles,  Jack  snipe?  Here  we  call  Jack 
snipe  the  small  ones  with  short  bills 
which  I never  shoot  except  by  accident, 
as  they  are  not  worth  a shot. 


What  is  Wilson  snipe?  Have  we  any 
over  here?  What  are  yellow-legs ? Our 
snipe  have  bluish  yellow  legs. 

Green  plovers,  alias  lapwing  peewits, 
are  getting  very  scarce  here  now.  I used 
to  see  fifty  flocks  within  short  distances 
of  each  other  near  here  a few  years  ago; 
now  a meager  flock  only  haunts  these 
places.  Ptarmigan,  Ireland. 


HE  bird  known  in  America  as  snipe, 
Wilson’s  snipe,  English  snipe,  Jack 
snipe  or  upland  snipe  is  a race  of  the 
species  called  snipe  in  the  British  Isles, 
or  a distinct  species  closely  related 
thereto.  There  is  no  American  bird  cor- 
responding to  the  European  Jack  snipe. 
In  America  the  names  Jack  curlew  and 
Jack  are  also  in  general  use  for  a rela- 
tive of  the  European  wliimbrel,  but 
ivithout  white  over  the  tail.  Here  the 
names  snipe  and  bay  snipe  are  also 
loosely  used  to  include  tattlers,  stints 
and  even  plover.  The  yellowlegs  are 
tattlers  related  to  European  red-shank 
and  green-shank  with  bright  yellow  in- 
stead of  red  or  green  legs.  They  nest 
in  the  north  and  are  found  in  the  United 
States  during  spring  and  fall  migrations, 
wintering  from  our  southern  coasts 
south  to  southern  South  America. — 
[Editors.]  

EXPENSIVE  FISHING 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream; 

OUT  in  California,  near  San  Bern- 
ardino, is  Lake  Hemet,  owned  by 
the  Lake  Hemet  Water  Company.  It 
is  a beautiful  body  of  fine  water  and 
it  has  long  had  a reputation  to  stir 
the  heart  of  any  fisherman,  a reputa- 
tion for  harboring  large  schools  of  per- 
fectly marvelous  trout.  Around  the 
lake  is  an  impassable  barb  wire  fence, 
put  up,  of  course,  by  the  watchful 
company.  There  is  a gate,  glory  be, 
and  through  this  any  fisherman  carry- 
ing a license  from  the  county  may  pass 
and  fish  to  his  heart’s  content  for  the 
sum  of  $5.  But  what  is  such  a sum 
to  any  real  fisherman? 

The  first  day  of  the  season,  this 
year,  so  the  company’s  gatekeeper  de- 
clares, just  300  eager  sportsmen  passed, 
each  leaving  the  required  $5. 

When  twilight  came,  the  gatekeeper 
reports,  the  300  returned,  and  as  each 


passed  through  to  liberty  he  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  number  of  his  catch. 

This  is  the  tragedy:  The  300  had 
caught  just  eight  trout.  Not  very  large 
ones,  either.  Three  hundred  into  1,500 
goes  how  many  times?  And  eight  into 
300?  Easy  to  figure  that  the  little 
beauties  had  cost  a trifle  less  than  $200 
each.  Real  sport,  wasn’t  it? 

Charles  Dillon,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
MUSTANG 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

I T is  with  a pang  of  regret  that  the 

lover  of  all  that  characterized  the 
old-time  West  learns  that  the  decree  has 
gone  forth  that  the  few  remaining  herds 
of  wild  horses,  which  still  roam  the  high 
ranges  of  northern  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  southern  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
must  be  exterminated.  Stockmen  have 
declared  that  these  relics  of  the  great 
mustang  herds  of  long  ago  have  become 
a menace  to  domestic  stock  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  all  that  are  left  are  what 
are  known  as  “culls.”  During  the  war 
expert  riders  penetrated  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  retreats  and  chose  from 
among  the  wild  horses  the  best  and  most 
desirable  of  them  which  were  captured, 
“broken”  and  “gentled”  and  sent  to 
Europe,  to  meet  death  on  the  bullet- 
ploughed  fields  of  France. 

This  small,  scrubby  stock,  now  classed 
as  undesirable  and  a pest  on  the  range, 
is  descended  from  a long  and  proud  line 
of  ancestors  whose  history  is  as  thrilling 
and  romantic  as  any  the  West  has  to 
offer.  Their  forebears  were  none  other 
than  the  fine  Arabian  steeds  brought  to 
America  by  the  early  Spanish  explor- 
ers; this  ancestry  explains  the  marked 
Arabian  features  which  the  present-day 
ranch  broncho  sometimes  exhibits.  Many 
of  these  fine,  high-bred  horses  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  and  in  time  those 
that  did  not  escape  were  turned  loose 
on  the  ranges,  where  they  multiplied 
rapidly.  It  was  the  descendant  of  this 
wild  Arabian,  the  “mustang,”  roaming 
in  vast  herds  all  over  the  western  plains 
that  gave  to  the  Apaches  their  wonderful 
mounts.  In  later  years  the  mustang  was 
bred  in  captivity,  and  the  admixture  of 
its  blood  with  that  of  horses  from  the 
eastern  United  States  produced  the  hardy 
little  animal,  the  “bronco”  cow-pony, 
whose  endurance  and  intelligence  are 
famous. 

The  case  against  the  wild  cousins  of 
the  bronc  is  that  they  consume  fodder 
that  is  badly  needed  in  dry  seasons,  break 
down  fences,  lure  valuable  animals  from 
ranches,  and  are  dangerous  to  human 
life.  They  are  proud,  fierce  and  unap- 
proachable, and  if  they  have  lost  some  of 
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the  beauty  of  their  aristocratic  ancestors 
they  have  lost  none  of  the  arrogance. 
Therefore  stockmen  are  urging  that  a 
strenuous  effort  be  made  to  exterminate 
them ; their  numbers  still  run  up  to  the 
thousands.  Expert  rifle  shots  are  being 
engaged  in  several  sections  to  hunt  them, 
and  ere  long  only  a few  isolated  bands 
will  gallop  over  the  high  grassy  mesas 
where  once  they  flourished  in  huge 
herds.  As  late  as  1902  there  were  300,- 
000  wild  horses  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
alone,  and  their  capture  amounted  to 
quite  an  industry.  The  “culls’  were  sold 
at  $2.75  per  head  and  sent  to  slaughter, 
yielding  an  average  of  sixty  pounds  of 
good  “canned  horse,”  which  was  destined 
for  European  markets.  The  hides  and 
hair  were  readily  disposed  of  and  the 
balance  utilized  for  fertilizer,  glue,  etc. 

Some  of  these  animals  were  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  specimens,  but  as  wild  as 
deer,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
were  rounded  up  for  capture.  Of  the 
better  horses,  some  brought  from  $15  to 
$30  per  head,  and  the  finest  ones  often 
were  sold  at  large  figures.  The  British 
government  bought  many  of  them  for 
use  in  the  South  African  service;  this 
light,  blocky  type  of  horse  they  found 
well  adapted  to  the  country,  and  they 
used  them  in  great  numbers.  So,  by  one 
means  and  another  the  “mustang”  dis- 
appeared, and  the  few  remaining  are  so 
extremely  wild  and  vicious  that  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  their  capture  and  re- 
duction to  usefulness  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  possible  profit.  Therefore 
the  bullet,  rather  than  the  lasso,  will 
claim  the  last  of  them.  It  is  better  so. 

Lupe  Loya,  Texas. 


CONCERNING  CANINE 
INTELLIGENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I HAVE  read  with  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest and  amusement  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  L.  S.  Beers,  of  Michigan,  which 
appeared  in  your  September  issue,  under 
the  caption  of  “Canine  Intelligence.” 
As  he  desires  to  have  the  opinion  of 
others  expressed  on  this  same  subject  I 
am  submitting  my  report  for  review 
based  on  the  years  of  experience  I have 
had  with  dogs : 

To  really  define  the  basis  of  the  brain 
power,  instinct,  or  intelligence  of  a dog 
would  require  research  that  could  be 
carried  on  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
the  attempted  conclusion  would  always 
remain  in  the  dark. 

We  can  readily  determine  under  the 
surgeon’s  knife  the  intricate  and  com- 
plex formation  of  the  brain,  but  when 
the  hand  of  Providence  stills  the  feeble 
fluttering  of  the  heart,  and  the  ether 
of  life  becomes  extinct,  all  trace  is  ob- 
literated as  to  the  actual  basis  on  which 
to  proceed  to  discover  the  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Crea- 
tor of  human  life.  We  know  that  dogs 
love,  obey,  and  execute  our  verbal  de- 
sires, are  endowed  with  the  same  ner- 
vous propensities  as  the  human  system, 
are  subject  to  impulses,  heat,  and  cold, 
hunger  and  exposure,  admiration,  anger, 
and  the  instinct  to  fight.  Yet  the  proto- 
plasm of  all  life  is  in  tune  with  the  In- 
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finite,  and  there  are  numberless  worlds 
around  us  controlled  by  the  same  uner- 
ring law  of  nature,  and  to  discover  the 
hidden  principle,  has  through  all  the 
ages  been  the  stumbling  block  of  human 
progress. 

Dogs  are  empowered  with  intelligence 
or  whatever  else  you  desire  to  call  it, 
to  a lesser  degree  with  regard  to  ratio- 
cination than  the  human  mind,  and  in 
this  maze  we  might  ask  why  is  the  eagle 
the  only  bird  that  can  look  into  the  sun 
without  losing  the  natural  force  of  its 
eyes?  We  might  also  ask  what  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sun  ? What  causes 
the  stupendous  revelation  of  the  comets  ? 
What  are  the  seven  Sebatic  years? 
Why  are  the  seven  days  of  the  week? 
And  we  might  ask  ad  libitum,  but  the 
answer  remains  the  same,  the  unalter- 
able and  inflexible  principle. 

Dogs  are  also  divinely  equipped  with 
cicatrization  which  is  their  first  aid, 
while  the  human  race  must  depend  upon 
Materia  Medica  for  assistance.  And 
thus  we  find  ourselves  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  the  impossible  to  determine 
that  which  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Great 
Creator  of  the  universe. 

Henry  O’Hara, 
Missouri. 


WILD  SWANS 

OUT  of  the  trackless  north  they 
come, 

To  the  land  of  marsh  and  sea; 
Flying  at  dawn  to  the  rising  sun, 
White  as  angels,  wild  and  free — 
Yellow  as  gold  is  the  sand  hill, 

Clear  and  pale-blue  is  the  sky. 

Round  and  red  as  a fiery  ball 
Is  the  sun  as  he  mounteth  on  high. 

Shining  and  blue  is  the  ocean, 

Endless  and  flat  is  the  sand, 

Amethyst  and  pink  as  the  waves  run 
back, 

A ray  glow  tinges  the  land. 

Home  from  the  open  sea  they  fly, 

On  strong,  quick  wings  they  run, 
With  long  white  necks  and  wild,  sad 
cry, 

Into  the  setting  sun. 

Rosemary  Crane. 


SHOOTING  PROSPECTS  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
| HAVE  been  a reader  of  your  maga- 
* zine  for  a number  of  years  and  can 
say  that  it  satisfies  me. 

Answering  your  request  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  for  readers  to  write 
about  the  fall  shooting  prospects  in 
their  respective  locations,  I will  say 
that  round  here  the  chicken  crop  is 


fairly  good  considering  our  settled  coun- 
try. I asked  a number  of  the  boys  about 
the  prospects  and  they  reported  favor- 
ably. 

The  crows  got  quite  a lot  of  the  nests 
before  the  chicks  were  hatched,  but 
there  will  be  fairly  good  shooting  here 
this  fall  anyway. 

This  is  a good  duck  country  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  small  lakes  and 
sloughs.  D.  Brewster, 

Dazey,  North  Dakota. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN  CHES- 
APEAKE CLUB 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream 

SINCE  the  advertisement  which  was! 

inserted  by  the  American  Chesa- ' 
peake  Club  appeared  in  your  magazine 
I have  been  simply  deluged  with  in- 
quiries from  people  all  over  America, 
who  wish  to  obtain  a Chesapeake  Bay 
Dog,  and  had  I,  or  did  I know  of 
fifty  puppies  of  this  breed  I could  place 
all  of  them.  This  condition  shows 
conclusively  that  your  paper  has  a 
very  wide  circulation  among  the  kind 
of  people  who  need  things.  None  of 
the  inquiries  mentioned  any  other 
magazine,  although  our  advertisement 
appeared  in  them  also. 

F.  E.  Richmond, 
Registrar,  A.  C.  Club. 


PIGEON,  GROUSE  AND 
QUAIL 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

THINKING  over  old  times  and  shoot- 
ing-trips, brought  to  memory  by  the 
cleaning  out  of  an  old  desk-drawer 
wherein  I ran  across  a picture  taken 
probably  twenty-five  years  ago,  brought 
to  mind  many  things,  and,  among  others, 
the  way  we  used  to  tie  up  our  passenger 
pigeons  in  bunches  of  a dozen  to  carry 
them  home  after  a morning  or  after- 
noon’s shoot.  I never  heard  of  any 
other  birds  being  handled  in  the  same 
way;  neither  have  I run  across  anyone 
writing  of  this.  The  two  long  tail 
feathers  of  the  passenger  pigeon  were 
from  eight  to  eight  and  one-half  inches 
long.  We  used  to  pull  four  of  these 
feathers,  which  required,  of  course,  two 
birds.  Laying  them  together,  we  would 
tie  just  a common  knot  in  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  and  then  take  the  quill  and  slip 
it  through  that  soft  V-shaped  bit  of  skin 
right  under  the  bill.  We  generally 
strung  three  birds  to  a feather  and  with 
the  four  feathers  tied  together  this  made 
a bunch  of  a dozen.  Then  the  quills  of 
the  other  two  feathers  were  tied  and  you 
could  slip  your  finger  or  your  gun  barrel 
in  the  intervening  space  between  the 
knot  and  the  pigeon’s  bills  and  you  had 
a securely-tied  bunch  of  a dozen" 

The  other  reminder  was  that  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  days  afield  with 
grouse  and  quail  that  I recall  of  the 
many,  many  good  times  I have  had.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  ago  it  was,  some- 
where between  1893  and  1897  that  this 
took  place.  My  friend,  Dr.  C.  R.  Sum- 
ner, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  come  up  to 
have  a few  days’  partridge  shooting  with 
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me  as  had  been  his  custom  for  several 
years.  At  that  time,  I believe,  within 
easy  reach  of  Saginaw,  there  existed  the 
best  ruffed  grouse  shooting  that  ever  ex- 
isted. The  doctor  had  a rather  snub- 
nosed black-and-white  pointer  that  he 
called  Vie,  an  excellent  dog,  and  both 
master  and  dog  understood  each  other 
thoroughly.  I had  a good-sized  Gordon 
setter,  Bob  by  name,  the  second  one  I 
had  owned  of  that  same  name.  He  was 
a great  "meat  dog,”  to  use  an  expression 
of  Emerson  Hough's.  I think  Hough 
hunted  over  him  once.  I know  he  used 
to  come  to  Saginaw  and  go  partridge 
shooting  with  me  in  those  days,  but  I 
have  had  a lot  of  mighty  good  partridge 
dogs  and  it  sometimes  is  difficult  for 
memory  to  recall  their  sequence. 

This  time  Dr.  Sumner  and  I went  to 
Merrill,  a little  town  on  the  railroad 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  west  of  Saginaw. 
There  we  got  a wagon  and  were  driven 
nearly  six  or  seven  miles  to  Fountain’s. 
Madam  Fountain  was  the  director  of  the 
Fountain  household,  for  Monsieur  was 
very  passive,  a docile  husband  and  a 
plodding  farmer.  They  had  two  spare 
rooms  off  the  parlor  and  I had  put 
up  there  before.  They  did  not  regu- 
larly take  in  strangers,  but  I and  my 
guests  were  always  welcome.  Maybe  it 
was  because  I appreciated  the  buckwheat 
cakes  and  fried  fresh  pork,  preserves, 
pies  and  biscuits  that  Madam  Fountain 
made  with  so  little  effort.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  after  hunting  a day  or  two  to 
get  up  on  a cold  morning  and  have  those 
rich,  luscious  brown  buckwheat  cakes 
and  plenty  of  brown  gravy  from  fried 
fresh  pork  was  just  about  as  near  the 
heavenly  cafeteria  as  I hope  to  get. 

Doctor  and  I arrived  at  Fountain’s 
about  noon  and  were  cordially  welcomed. 
After  stowing  our  stuff  away  and  getting 
into  our  hunting-clothes,  it  was  rather 
late  for  a start,  but  the  shooting-ground 
was  not  far  away.  In  those  days  there 
were  lots  of  quail  in  this  part  of  Michi- 
gan. Why  they  have  gone  I cannot  ima- 
gine. There  is  just  as  much  good  quail 
ground,  food  and  cover,  but  they  used 
to  be  in  unlimited  numbers.  The  best 
quail  shoot  I have  ever  had  was  right 
here  in  Saginaw  in  those  days,  and  I 
have  hunted  in  the  Carolinas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  favored  quail  country. 

Well,  the  picking  up  of  this  old  kodak 
picture  resulted  in  a letter  to  and  one 
from  Dr.  Sumner,  and  he  has  refreshed 
my  memory  relative  to  the  score  of  that 
brief  trip.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
hag  limit.  We  walked  out  from  Foun- 
tain’s farmhouse  probably  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  this  was 
toward  the  end  of  November,  the  days 
were  short  and  darkness  came  early,  so 
we  probably  had  to  be  back  again  by 
pretty  nearly  four  o’clock.  We  had 
eight  partridge  and  thirteen  quail.  The 
next  morning  we  started  early;  came  in 
in  time,  however,  to  get  our  team  at 
about  five  o’clock,  getting  us  back  at 
Merrill  for  the  train,  which  to  my  recol- 
lection left  there  about  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning. So  that  one  day’s  shoot  resulted  in 
eighteen  ruffed  grouse  and  thirty-two 
quail.  Of  this  day’s  bag  Dr.  Sumner 
writes:  “You  had  eleven  partridge  and 
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I had  seven  and  we  each  had  sixteen 
quail.” 

I once  had  this  same  old  Bob  with  me 
when  I was  hunting  up  in  Clare  County. 

I was  alone,  the  rest  of  the  party  having 
hunted  in  another  direction  and  we  were 
to  meet  at  Cornwall’s  farm  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  drive 
back  to  our  car,  which  was  side-tracked 
at  Harrison.  Bob  had  had  a lot  of  ex- 
perience on  partridge,  was  a pretty  cun- 
ning old  fellow  and  a good  retriever — no 
crippled  birds  ever  got  away  from  him. 

I hunted  the  slope  of  an  old  pine  ridge 
that  skirted  the  swamp  for  a long  dis- 
tance. There  were  clover  patches  on 
this  ridge  and  the  grouse  were  out  feed- 
ing. The  old  dog  did  his  work  well  and 
I shot  well,  and  when  I got  back  to  the 
team  at  three  o’clock  I had  fifteen  grouse 
and  three  quail. 

But  what  impressed  this  on  my  mind 
and  the  reason  for  telling  it  is  the  fact 
that  Bob  made  a point  and  I flushed  a 
bird  and  killed  it.  He  did  not  move  and 
the  second  one  got  up  and  I killed  it.  He 
walled  his  eyes  around  at  me  and 
grinned  and  pointed  around  in  a slightly 
different  direction  to  let  me  know  there 
were  still  more  birds  there.  I took  a 
step  over  a log  and  two  birds  got  up 
and  I got  a double.  One  of  these  flopped 
in  plain  sight  of  old  Bob  just  like  a 
chicken  with  its,  head  cut  off.  He  moved 
a few  steps  ahead  and  the  last  birds  got 
up.  I have  forgotten  how  many  there 
were.  At  any  rate,  I missed  with  one 
barrel  and  killed  with  the  other.  So  I 
had  five  birds  down  before  retrieving 
and  practically  without  Bob  breaking  a 
point. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  partridge  cover 
and  the  work  of  the  market  hunter 
thinned  out  the  partridge  badly.  The 
cold  winters  must  have  gotten  the  quail. 
They  are  very  plentiful  this  year  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  shot  in  Michi- 
gan. Another  year  and  a severe  winter 
will  thin  them  out  again.  It  surely  is  not 
the  gun  that  has  done  it  or  is  doing  it. 

A moderate  amount  of  quail  shooting  I 
believe  in,  when  we  have  a bad  year  for 
breeding  close  the  season,  when  they  are 
plentiful  allow  them  to  be  shot  moder- 
ately. 

We  are  going  to  have  a lot  of  ruffed 
grouse  this  year  but  no  more  of  the  large 
bags.  Five  a day,  ten  in  possession  and 
twenty-five  for  the  season  is  what  the 
Michigan  law  says  nowadays,  and  it  is 
a good  law.  yy M . B.  Mershon,  Mich. 


THE  RADIOLITE  BAIT 


of  the  zmdespread  interest  shown  in  this 


contrivance  by  our  readers  it  might  be 
well  to  state  that  while  the  idea  of  im- 
prisoning hre-flys  in  a vial  and  using 
their  phosphorescent  qualities  as  a lure 
for  fish  is  a novel  one,  the  principle 
involved  is  not  altogether  new. 

For  some  time  the  well-known  fishing 
tackle  house  of  Abbey  and  Imbrie  has 
been  featuring  a radiolite  bait.  It  is 
called  the  ‘ Glowbody”  minnow  and  is 
zi 'ell  worth  investigating  by  the  prospec- 
tive bass  fisherman. — [Editors.] 
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Kodak  Anastigmat  f 7 . 7 


We  make  the  Kodak  Anastigmats  in  our  own  lens  factory  from  our  own  for- 
mulae. The  men  who  design  the  camera  and  the  men  who  design  the  lens  work  hand 
in  hand.  Obviously,  then,  the  lens  expert  does  not  have  the  generality  “camera”  in 
mind  but  rather  a specific  model,  of  known  capabilities,  in  a specific  size  and  w ith  a 
specific  shutter.  The  camera  maker  and  the  lens  maker  are  aiming — not  at  a common 
target — but  at  a common  bull’s-eye. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmats  are  at  least  the  equal  of  the  best  anastigmats  made  any- 
where in  the  whole  world.  They  lack  nothing  in  speed,  the  negatives  they  produce 
have  that  crisp,  clean  sharpness  to  the  very  corners  that  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
anastigmat. 

The  particular  lens  used  on  the  2-  Autographic  Kodak  Junior  is  made  specifi- 
cally for  that  camera.  It  has  a little  more  speed  than  the  best  of  Rectilinear  lenses;  in 
the  other  anastigmat  characteristics — sharpness  and  covering  power — it  has  no  superior. 

The  No.  2-  Kodak  is  for  pictures  2%  x 4%  inches,  nearly  post-card  size.  It  has 
the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and,  like  all  Kodaks,  it  has  the  autographic  feature  for 
dating  and  titling  the  film  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

An  efficient  camera  of  quality. 

At  all  Kodak  dealers' 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


No.  2Q  Autographic 


A superior  camera 
equipped  with  a 
superior  lens. 


and  the 
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REMINGTON 
UMC 


The  Most  Wonderful 
Shooting  Ever  Recorded 

World's  Records 

MADE  IN  AUGUST,  1921 

Sgt.  Thomas  J.  Jones,  shooting  on  the  new  10-inch  bullseye 
in  the  Campbell  Match  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  won  with 
132  Consecutive  Bullseyes 
at 

300  yards 

Machine  Gunner  C.  A.  Lloyd,  shooting  on  a 20-inch  bulls- 
eye in  the  Rogers  Match  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  won  with 

101  Consecutive  Bullseyes 

at 

600  yards 

Pvt.  R.  C.  Glenn,  shooting  on  a 36-inch  bullseye  in  the  Roe 
Match  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  won  with 

39  Consecutive  Bullseyes 

at 

1,000  yards 

Sgt.  Thomas  J.  Jones,  shooting  on  a 36-inch  bullseye  in  the 
Libbey  Trophy  Match  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  won  with 
66  Consecutive  Bullseyes 
at 

1,100  yards 

Sgt.  Edwin  F.  Holzhauer,  shooting  on  a 36-inch  bullseye  in 
the  Spencer  Match  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  won  with 

41  Consecutive  Bullseyes 

at 

1,200  yards 

Using 

Remington. 

.30  Springfield  180  Grain  Palma- 
Olympic  Match  Ammunition 


PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  SHOOTING 


( Continued  from  page  442) 

into  the  snow  as  the  sharptail  did. 

There  had  not  been  many  hunters  in 
the  country  south  of  Mankato,  and  the 
methods  of  the  farmers  who  had  guns 
were  very  crude.  They  used  large  loads 
of  heavy  shot  and  small  charges  of 
powder  with  scraps  of  paper  for  wad- 
ding instead  of  cardboard,  with  the  re- 
sult that  nearly  always  when  one  barrel 
was  loaded,  the  shot  rolled  out  of  the 
other.  The  extreme  range  of  a gun 
thus  loaded  would  not  exceed  thirty 
yards  and  that  only  for  the  first  barrel 
and  it  was  a revelation  to  some  of  the 
local  gunners  to  see  how  far  a good  gun 
well  loaded  would  kill. 

Our  first  day  of  hunting  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  me.  At  the  start  one  of 
the  boys  said  to  the  driver:  “You  watch 
Martin.  He  is  as  good  as  they  make 
them  and  never  misses  a bird.”  Once 
again  I was  shamed  by  the  boasts  of  my 
friends,  for  if  the  birds  had  been  barns 
that  were  flying  by  in  bunches  I couldn’t 
have  brought  down  more  than  two  out 
of  five. 

The  grouse  were  slower  flyers  than 
pigeons  and  got  up  nearer,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I got  very  few  and  both  the 
boys,  much  to  their  gratification,  held 
me  down  close. 

I was  resplendent  in  a brand  new 
hunting-suit  of  tanned  dog-skin,  and 
when  it  began  to  rain  and  the  suit  to 
shrink,  my  discomfiture  was  complete. 
A little  thing  like  rain  or  snow  had 
never  driven  me  off  the  duck  marsh,  so 
why  should  an  August  shower  make  me 
quit  the  chickens?  But  presently  the 
bottoms  of  my  trousers  began  climbing 
up  toward  my  knees,  my  vest  split  be- 
hind, two  buttons  broke  off  in  front  and 
the  flaps  of  my  coat  began  ascending  to 
my  armpits.  Then  I made  a double  miss 
on  an  easy  shot,  and  in  despair  told  the 
boys  to  climb  into  the  wagon  and  quit. 

When  we  reached  our  new  quarters 
next  day,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Mankato,  we  were  very  comfortable. 
Breakfast  was  ready  every  morning  at 
four  o’clock,  and  we  were  on  the  stub- 
bles at  sunrise.  There  was  no  complaint 
of  lack  of  chickens,  and  after  that  first 
day  I shot  well.  In  all  my  hunting  ex- 
periences before  and  after  this  trip  I 
never  saw  but  one  place  where  game 
was  so  plentiful  and  that  was  at  White 
River,  Akansas. 

IT  was  a shame  to  see  how  those  Min- 
*■  nesota  farmers  wasted  the  chickens 
before  we  came  and  showed  them  how 
to  cool  out  the  birds  after  they  had  been 
killed  and  the  proper  way  to  use  ice  to 
preserve  them.  With  birds  so  plentiful 
and  tame,  even  with  their  badly  loaded 
guns  they  killed  quite  a few  early  in  the 
season,  but  they  did  no  shooting  after 
the  birds  began  to  get  wild. 

A hunter  would  go  out,  perhaps  on 
horseback  or  maybe  in  a light  buggy 
with  his  dog,  if  he  had  one,  running 
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wild  and  with  a gunny  sack  handy  to 
dump  the  dead  birds  in  as  fast  as  they 
were  killed.  The  sack  was  the  score 
card  and  tally  sheet.  When  full  it  was 
time  to  quit  and  by  the  time  he  got 
home  the  first  birds  killed  were  apt  to 
be  spoiled  and  unfit  for  use.  The  others 
were  sorted  over,  all  the  young  birds 
kept  for  home  use,  and  as  for  the  re- 
mainder, I hate  to  say  what  became  of 
them. 

I remember  a long  stretch  of  prairie 
about  forty  miles  wide  which  was  virgin 
soil,  untouched  by  plow,  where  every 
tuft  of  grass  held  a chicken  and  every 
clump  a covey  with  grasshoppers  enough 
for  all.  As  the  sun  grew  low  these 
birds  in  one  vast  army  started  their 
march  for  fields  of  unhusked  corn  or  the 
wheat  stubbles  that  had  not  been  thor- 
oughly gleaned.  Of  course  there  were 
not  so  many  of  these  fields  then  as  now, 
but  there  were  some  and  a gunner  could 
shoot  in  and  around  such  a field  until 
his  gun  got  hot,  was  cooled  and  got  hot 
again. 

We  taught  the  farmers  not  only  how 
to  load  and  how  to  save  their  game,  but 
also  the  value  of  grouse  as  insect  de- 
stroyers and  seed  eaters.  We  could  not, 
however,  prevent  them  from  draining 
the  land  or  from  plowing  under  the  nest- 
ing places  of  the  birds.  Also  we  could 
not  prevent  fire  from  sweeping  through 
that  great  stretch  of  prairie  land  when 
the  grass  was  dry.  One  night  four  of 
us  worked  until  dawn  fighting  fire  to 
save  a homesteader’s  house,  barn, 
stables,  hay  and  stock,  only  to  be  told 
in  the  morning  when,  as  a matter  of 
form,  we  asked  for  our  bill : “You  fel- 
lers have  seen  a fine  show  that  city 
chaps  don’t  often  get  a chance  to  look 
at,  but  I’ll  only  charge  you  six  dollars, 
which  will  also  cover  the  hay  your 
horses  have  eaten,”  and  yet  we  saved 
for  him  about  everything  he  had. 

A fire  of  this  kind  will  eat  up  grouse 
and  rabbits  by  the  thousand,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it ; but  after  the  fire 
came  the  golden  plover  in  great  flocks, 
prairie  pigeons,  the  natives  called  them, 
and  fed  over  the  burning.  These  were 
excessively  shy  and  could  only  be  ap- 
proached in  a wagon  or  on  horseback 
and  then  they  had  to  be  circled,  not 
driven  directly  upon,  but  often  if  a long 
shot  was  chanced  and  several  plover 
winged  the  flock  would  decoy  to  the 
cripples  and  many  be  killed. 

They  were  fine  birds  for  the  table, 
as  good  as  jacksnipe,  and  to  my  mind 
better  than  prairie  chickens. 

/'"'HICKENS  now  are  very  scarce  in 
these  parts,  but  reasonably  abun- 
dant farther  north  in  the  country  we 
were  told  to  keep  away  from  because 
they  had  not  come  in  yet. 

Are  not  the  shooters  of  to-day  as  bad 
as  those  of  forty  years  ago?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  bag  limits  are  all  too 
large  now.  The  ratio  of  what  is  per- 
mitted now  is  larger  when  compared  to 
the  visible  Supply  than  the  no-limit  b^gs 
of  1880.  There  is  too  much  of  a desire 
to  keep  on  killing  fintil  the  last  bird  that 
the  law  permits  is  bagged,  and  there  are 
not  enough  game  refuges  which  are  do- 
ing more  to  help  save  the  game  than  any 
one  thing  I know  of. 


The  New 

Remington. 

20  Gauge  Shot  Gun 

THE  old  controversy  among:  sportsmen  over 
the  20  gauge  pump  gun  is  now  settled  by  the 
New  Remington  Model  17 — the  20  gauge 
pump  that  shoots  a man’s  size  load. 

The  latest  masterpiece  of  Browning,  the  world 
famous  gun  designer.  Chambered  to  shoot  2% 
inch  shells  with  heavy  load  for  ducks  and  geese. 
Takes  the  2^2  inch  standard  shells  for  birds  and 
upland  game  equally  as  well. 

Smooth  Action— Quick  Shooting 

Take  this  gun  in  your  hands  and  see  if  you  don’t 
say  its  action  is  the  smoothest  you  ever  tried.  The 
only  20  gauge  with  bottom  ejection. 

An  all  around  gun.  The  hunter  can  instantly 
change  from  a 26  inch  barrel  to  a 28  inch,  30  inch 
or  32  inch  barrel,  or  from  cylinder  bore  to  modi- 
fied or  full  choke.  Takes  down  with  no  tools  but 
the  fingers.  Just  the  gun  for  an  all  day  hunt — 
light,  fast  pointing,  strong  shooting,  safe. 

The  New  .30  Caliber 

Remington. 

High  Power  Bolt  Action  Rifle 


For  big  game  hunters  who  prefer  the  bolt  action,  and  for  ex-service  men  accustomed  to 
the  Army  service  rifle.  Remington  announces  the  New  .30  Caliber  High  Power  Bolt 
Action  Sporting  Rifle. 

Bolt  and  Action  of  same  design  as  Model_  1917  Army  Rifle.  Designed  specially  to 
shoot  the  powerful  .30  Caliber  1906  Springfield  Cartridge.  Shoots  any  cartridge  listed 
for  use  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Rifle. 

Tried  out  on  grizzlies,  moose,  mountain  sheep  and  deer  by  prominent  big  game  hunters 
who  highly  recommend  the  Remington  .30  caliber  cartridge  with  the  New  Bronze 
Pointed  Expanding  Bullet  developed  particularly  for  this  rifle. 

* * 

There  is  a Remington  dealer  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  show  you  these  two  New 
Remingtons  or  order  them  for  you-the  New  Model  17,  20  gauge  pump  gun  and  the 
New  Model  30,  .30  Caliber  High  Power  Bolt  Action  Sporting  Rifle. 


The  New 
.30  Caliber  Bolt  Action 


Remington. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Canard  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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SHELLS 
HAND  LOADED 


TARGETS 

^COTTE 


GRADE  "45“ 

<$  550.0° 

GRADE  "25"' 

$ 400. 0° 

GRADE  20“ 


OWN 
A 

REAL  GUN 


GRADE  H 14“ 

$ 225.2° 

KNOCKABOUT 

$165.22 &(2 00.2° 

SW6LE  BARREL 

$ 2 rs.  22 


Send  for  Complete  jDescrjptjons 


VonLengerke  & Detmold  Inc. 


E H.  SCHAUFFLER „ President  S\ 

414-  MADISON  AYE..  NewYorKCtty 


MAGNUM  12  BORES. 


LONG  SHOTS 
AT  WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE  RANGE  lOO  YARDS 


A CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  12 -bore  “Magnum’'  I bought  from 
you  for  shooting  herons  has  been  a remarkable  success. 
The  first  shot  was  at  a heron  in  a spruce  tree — it  fell 
dead  and  we  measured  the  distance,  finding  it  to  be 
110  yards.  There  were  5 No.  I shots  in  the  bird’s  body. 
The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killed  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  long 
shots,  which  we  have  not  measured. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  IT.  A. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1850 


ITHACA  WINS 


3 IN  A ROW 


Catalogue 

Free 

Double  guns 
for  game  $45  up 

Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 
up 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  25 


M rs.  Harrison 
says  that  any 
woman  can  break 
more  targets  with 
an  Ithaca. 


M rs.  Harry  Harrison 
has  won  the  woman’s 
championship  of 
N.  Y.  State  three  times 
in  three  years  with 
an  Ithaca.  That’s 
another  Ithaca 
record. 


SAMUEL  MERRILL’S 

“The  Moose  Book” 

Ts  the  first  book  you  should  own,  no  mat- 
ter why  you  are  interested  in  moose.  It 
tells  you  where  they  run,  their  habits,  how 
to  hunt  them,  how  to  preserve  the  head, 
and  even  how  to  cook  their  juiciest  cuts. 

“No  sportsman’s  library  can  be 
complete  without  it.  It  is  al- 
most a moose  encyclopedia,  so 
complete  is  it.” — Outdoor  Life. 

The  latest  edition,  superbly  illustrated. 
$6.00,  postage  extra. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  & CO.,  681  5th  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Hunting  Parties 

iilSSlI 

find  the 

Union  Trailer  Camp 

Excellent  Headquarters 

Write  for  catalog. 

Union  Trailer  Works 

320  Charles  St 

Boonville,  New  York 

THE  MECHANICS 
OF  CAMPING 

( Continued  from  page  453) 

material  at  hand.  The  best  natural 
splint  is  made  by  using  the  bark  of  a 
tree  as  near  the  diameter  of  the  broken 
limb  as  possible.  Strip  the  bark  in  two 
separate  pieces  somewhat  longer  than 
the  broken  bone.  Fill  the  hollow  side 
of  each  piece  of  bark  with  soft  material 
such  as  moss,  grass,  etc.  Then  arrange 
one  piece  each  side  of  the  break  and 
bind  loosely  with  a long  piece  of  cloth 
or  rope. 

Other  materials  for  emergency  splints 
are  split  staves,  bundles  of  brush  and 
rushes  and  even  light  sticks  bound  com- 
pletely around  the  limb.  Pad  them  to 
ease  the  wound  as  much  as  possible. 

WATER  can  be  boiled  without  a 
kettle.  Here  is  the  gist  of  it: 

Take  a thin  sheet  of  birch  bark  and 
make  a trough-shaped  bucket  (see 
sketch).  Pin  or  sew  the  folds  with 
green  twigs  below  the  water-line.  Pour 
in  the  water  and  set  the  bucket  upon  j 
the  coals  also  piling  them  about  it. 

Snow  can  be  melted  in  the  same 
bucket  by  setting  the  bucket  in  the  snow 
before  the  fire.  Slant  several  little 
sticks,  each  supporting  a snowball  at 
the  top  so  they  rest  over  the  edge  of 
the  bucket.  Then  let  the  snowballs  melt 
into  the  bucket  until  it  is  filled  suffi- 
ciently. After  that  set  the  bucket  in 
the  fire  as  before. 

Another  way  to  boil  water  is  to  hol- 
low out  a green  log,  fill  with  water,  and 
bring  to  a boil  by  dropping  in  red-hot  > 
stones  as  required. 

T F you  find  yourself  without  a com- 
pass  here  is  a method  of  finding  the 
meridian  that  will  serve  to  get  you  out 
of  almost  any  difficulty.  Drive  a stake 
in  the  center  of  a smooth,  level  piece  of 
ground.  Get  it  vertical  by  pluming  it 
with  your  knife  suspended  from  a piece 
of  string.  Do  this  about  an  hour  before 
noon,  standard  time,  and  make  a mark 
at  the  end  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick. 
Then  inscribe  a circle  about  the  stick, 
using  its  base  as  the  pivotal  point  Its 
circumference  should  just  touch  the 
mark  at  the  end  of  the  shadow.  Then 
at  one  o’clock  make  a mark  where  the 
shadow  touches  the  circle  at  another 
point.  Then  make  a mark  upon  the 
circle  just  half  way  between  these  two 
former  marks,  and  connect  it  ,to  the 
pivot  point  with  a line.  This  line  rep- 
resents nearly  the  true  meridian.  Where 
it  cuts  the  circle  is  North. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  enumer- 
ating various  mechanical  kinks  and 
twists  of  knowledge  that  would  lighten 
the  worries  and  labors  of  camp  life.  • 
However,  much  will  have  to  be  left  to 
the  mechanical  sense  of  the  camper  him- 
self to  ease  his  own  way.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  help  him  to  see  how 
much  mechanics  enter  into  the  routine 
of  camp  life  and  that  he  will  realize 
that  without  mechanical  laws  and  their 
“sure  fire”  attendant  results,  life  in  the 
great  outdoors  would  indeed  be  more  of 
a gamble  than  it  is. 

L.  B.  Robbins,  Mass. 
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ON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
WATERS 

( Continued  from  page  447) 

the  landing-  net  under  him  and  the  good 
fellow  is  transferred  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

On  then  up  stream  as  we  have  drifted 
down  a bit.  With  hard  rowing  Frank 
clears  the  top  of  the  wing  dam  and  we 
are  in  still  water  again.  There  is  an- 
other nook  up  there ; and  in  a few  mo- 
ments I have  another  hooked  and  after 
a fight  he  is  in  the  boat.  Now  then  up 
shore:  One,  Tzuo,  Three  more  come 

in,  all  fighting  to  the  last  ounce  of  their 
strength ; not  one  but  dies  superbly 
game. 

We  have  acquired  eight  of  them  in 
one  block  length  of  stream-shore,  and 
Frank  (sportsman  and  thorough  gentle- 
man ever)  courteously  announces  that 
we  have  enough  and  plenty ; so  I take 
to  catching  them  merely  for  the  sport 
of  it,  returning  them,  regardless  of  size 
or  weight,  to  the  water.  Oh,  but  it  is 
hard  to  do  it ! Words  of  admiration  for 
them  come  to  my  lips  with  now  and  then 
some  wild  cussing,  but  it  is  thrilling  to 
see  them  flash  away  with  a slap  of  the 
tail  and  I hope  that  they  will  soon  for- 
get the  sting  in  the  mouth  and  be  there 
to  interest  some  other  brother  of  the 
angle. 

Slow  drifting  down  now.  What  was 
that  swirl  in  that  pocket.  A big  fellow 
that  has  cornered  a minnow,  perhaps,  and 
has  nailed  him ! The  fly  and  spinner 
drops  within  the  radius  of  a six-inch  cir- 
cle at  that  very  spot.  No  sooner  has  the 
spinner  started  to  spin  that  the  big  fel- 
low has  nailed  it.  So  sudden  is  that 
strike  that  the  rod  shoots  down  to  hori- 
zontal and  the  weight  on  the  end  of  the 
leader  seems  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
booked  into  a monster.  It  may  be  a 
record-breaker ! The  line  is  taut.  He 
shakes  and  tries  to  get  away  but  of  no 
use.  The  hook  is  firm  in  his  jaw. 

With  a chirr!  and  a zvliiz-z-z-z!  he  is 
away,  describing  a fine  circle;  then 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  then  he  climbs 
the  slant  like  a meteor  from  below  and 
rises  fair  and  clean  over  the  water  at 
least  two  feet.  The  corn-cob  pipe  drops 
from  my  teeth  and  I cry  out:  “Frank, 
did  you  see  that!”  Frank,  always  un- 
perturbed, nods  his  head;  that’s  all.  But 
no  doubt  his  heart  is  pounding  as  well 
as  mine. 

Down  he  goes  again  and  fairly  blades 
the  water  in  his  on-rush  which  carries 
him  into  the  river  so  that  I have  sud- 
denly to  turn  in  the  seat  and  swing  the 
rod  to  that  side.  Again  and  again  he 
rises  and  each  time  as  he  comes  up  I 
seek  to  acquire  a mental  picture  of  him 
— as  though  already  I know  I will  never 
be  able  to  land  him  ! 

After  a time  of  rising  to  the  surface 
the  big  fellow  suddenly  bores  down  to 
the  bottom  and  there  takes  to  snubbing 
the  line  with  his  tail.  Under  such  tac- 
tics the  leader  (frayed  at  a certain  knot 
on  its  length),  snaps  and  away  goes  the 
fish  of  the  season.  How  much  would 
he  weigh?  Don’t  know;  but  if  he  would 
not  have  captured  the  prize  none  of 
them  would. 


The  Greatest  Money  Value 
on  the  Market 

The  Savage  Combination  Kit 

A durable  box  with  reinforced  metal  corners, 
hinges  and  handle.  Completely  plush  lined. 

Light  ‘weight.  Convenient  size.  Contains 
Model  ’99  Savage  Rifle,  chambered  for  the 
New  Savage  .300  Cartridge,  the  .410  shotgun 
barrel  and  cleaning  rod.  Space  for  accessories. 

This  year  we  can  fix  you  for  everything — grouse 
or  grizzly,  cotton  tail  or  caribou — all  with  the  Savage 
Model  ’99  Rifle  chambered  for  the  new  .300  Savage 
Cartridge  and  the  .410  gauge  Savage  interchangeable 
shotgun  barrel. 

And  remember  this  rifle  which  shoots  a cartridge 
equalling  the  ballistic  performance  of  the  famous  .30 
Government,  costs  no  more  than  it  does  in  other  cal- 
ibers— the  same  price.  And  the  Combination  Kit  will 
be  given  free  to  anyone  buying  the  outfit  complete. 

It’s  handsome,  convenient,  complete — a dust  proot, 
easily  carried,  easily  stored  gun  case  in  which  to  lay 
away  the  outfit  at  the  end  of  the  season  where  it’s  safe 
and  all  ready  to  "break  out”  for  next  year’s  sport. 

Have  you  seen  it?  Watch  your  dealer’s  window. 

He’ll  have  it  soon — and  will  tell  you  the  great  money 
value  of  this  new  Savage  device. 

ARMS  COHPOKATION 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  EXPORT  OFFICES:  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Owners  and  Operators  of 
J.  Stevens  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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SMITH  GUNS 


“The  Gun 
That 

Speaks  For 
Itself ” 


Write  for  Catalog 
No.  319 


The  Smith  will  answer  your  desire  for  real 
pleasure  in  the  real  out-of-doors,  these  autumn  days. 

With  Hunter  One  Trigger  It’s  the  Complete  Gun 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

“Grand  Prix  Mallard” 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  ' ' FEATHERWOOD'  ’ Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 

, JEFFERSON  CITY, MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 

world  owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

HAYS.  j.m.BAYS  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 
ON  EACH  DECOY  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  U.  S.  A. 


PAT. 

APPLIED 


MADE  EAS 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12, 
10.  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid.  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  f n cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.,  P.0.  Box  185,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Books  on  all  Outdoor  Subjects 

Write  Forest  & Stream,  Book  Department,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


YOUR  MILITARY  RIFLE  REMODELED 

.00  to  $75.00 

BASIS  OF  PRICES: 

S S S plain  swivels  (for  fastening  to 

stock)  pair  $1.50 

S S S front  band  and  swivel  (encir- 
cles barrel  and  fastens  through  fore- 
arm)   3.50 

Fitted  4.00 

Set  screw  for  adjusting  trigger-pull...,  2.00 

Webb  sling 1.80 

S S S Gun  Case 4.50 


Stock,  selected  American  Walnut, 
complete,  including  steel  butt-plate, 
pistol-grip  cap  and  checkering $37.00 

Furnishing  and  fitting  No.  48  sight.  . . 15.00 

Removing  military  rear  sight,  turning, 
polishing  and  reblueing  barrel  $5  to 


S S S band  checkered  butt-plate... 
Checkering  bolt  handle 

OUR  PRICES  ARE 


8.00 

3.00 

2.00 


FOR  QUALITY  AND 


GUARANTEED  WORK 

RESTOCKING— REBLUEING— ENGRAVING— REPAIRING  GUNS  of 
every  description.  Rifles  tested  by  machine  rest.  MANUFACTURERS 
of  SHOOTING  ACCESSORIES. 


JOIN  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  CLUB 


SERVICE  FOR  SPOKESMEN 


SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


Just  such  memories  does  one  store 
away  on  the  Father  of  Waters,  espe- 
cially this  section  and  region  where  the 
small-mouth  is  king. 

OWING  to  the  fact  that  the  Missis- 
sippi often  has  a swift  current,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  a mo- 
tor boat  to  which  the  fishing-boats  are 
attached  and  the  party  goes  on  up  river. 
When  ready  to  start  in  fishing  the  guide 
mans  the  oars  and  the  pleasure  of  going 
down  with  the  current  is  begun.  Just 
how  skillful  are  some  of  these  guides 
on  the  river  a trial  will  attest.  Ap- 
parently they  know  every  foot  of  it, 
every  small-mouth  nook  and  cranny, 
even  to  knowing  each  fish  personally. 
Have  no  doubts  about  it,  there  is  a thrill 
to  it.  And  I have  this  to  say  for  the 
bass  waters  of  the  Mississippi : no  man 
has  gone  away  from  those  waters  dis- 
gusted and  without  fish.  I am  an  ama- 
teur fisherman  but  even  with  my  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  of  the  subject  I 
was  able  to  mount  up  some  fine  scores. 

When  I think  of  the  glittering  galaxy 
of  fly-artists  that  have  cast  over  these 
same  grounds  and  who  are  here  annually 
I no  longer  wonder  that  these  waters 
have  been  praised  so.  These  waters, 
in,  around  and  about  the  chosen  region, 
are  worthy  of  a full  volume,  with  illus- 
trations to  match.  Some  day  some 
writer  able  to  handle  the  subject  with 
skill  and  feeling  will  write  it  up. 

Oh,  there  are  things  to  marvel  about 
along  the  Upper  Waters.  There  is  the 
mysterious  old  stream  with  its  finny 
treasure ; there  are  the  mighty  woods 
along  its  banks ; there  are  the  towering 
bluffs,  scaling  which  one  looks  over  the 
entire  small-mouth  valley.  There  are 
the  rosy  mornings  and  the  gorgeous 
sunsets  which  poetry  only  could  prop- 
erly emphasize ; this  and  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  fish  to  be  had  that  will 
test  good  tackle  in  every  sense  of  the 

wor<^’  (the  end.) 


SKINNING  HEADS 
OF  BIG  GAME 

( Continued,  from  page  450) 

gouged  out,  as  it  sticks  very  tightly  to 
the  skull. 

Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  ear 
and  eye  on  the  opposite  side.  It  will 
then  be  easier  to  skin  down  the  nose 
and  throat. 

When  the  skin  has  been  pulled  over 
the  nose  about  half  way  between  the 
eye  socket  and  the  extremity,  a straight 
vertical  cut  should  be  made  down  to  a 
point  where  the  teeth  or  rear  molars 
are  set  (Fig.  4).  Then  by  inserting  the 
left  hand  here,  the  severing  of  the  in- 
side skin  on  the  lips  will  proceed  more 
easily,  with  less  danger  of  making  ugly 
gashes  on  the  mouth ; moreover  the  open- 
ing shows  clearly  that  the  skin  is  not 
being  mutilated. 

The  nostrils  must  be  cut  down  to  the 
bone  but  well  back  from  the  end  of  the 
nose,  on  a deer  about  two  inches  or  less 
in  front  of  the  nasal  bone  (Fig.  4).  By 
a stiff  pull  on  the  skin  here  and  there, 
the  skinning  will  proceed  more  readily 
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and  the  nose  can  be  finally  severed  from 
the  skull  at  the  end.  The  under  jaw 
should  be  skinned  right  out  to  the  gums 
at  the  base  of  the  teeth. 

AFTER  the  entire  mask  has  been  re- 
moved, the  preserving  should  be- 
gin at  once  by  removing  all  superfluous 
flesh  on  the  neck  and  the  thick,  heavy 
meat  around  the  base  of  the  ears  and 
eyes. 

The  nose  needs  further  skinning.  The 
cartilage  must  be  opened  up,  and  any 
meat  or  muscle  over  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  must  be  criss-crossed  with  the 
knife  to  enable  the  salt  to  penetrate 
properly. 

The  skin  on  the  lips  being  double  it 
must  be  opened  up  along  the  inside  and 
laid  out  flat  so  the  salt  will  have  full 
action.  On  such  a large-nosed  beast  as 
the  moose  it  is  most  essential  to  clean 
and  skin  out  this  cartilage  or  gristle ; 
failing  to  do  so  may  mean  a spoiled 
head.  The  eyebrows  and  the  loose  flesh 
clinging  around  the  eye  should  be  pared 
down  a little  also. 

To  properly  preserve  the  ear,  it  should 
be  skinned  out  to  the  tip.  To  accom- 
plish this,  however,  requires  a deft  hand. 
Many  skins  are  received  in  good  condi- 
tion with  the  ear  only  partly  skinned, 
the  remainder  drying  out  after  being 
soaked  in  the  brine  accumulating  on  the 
inside  of  the  hide.  However,  by  insert- 
ing a stick  in  the  ear  it  may  then 
be  skinned  quite  out  to  the  tip.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  push  a hole  in  it 
or  tear  it  during  this  delicate  operation. 
Turning  it  back  from  time  to  time  will 
indicate  the  way  in  which  the  skinning 
may  proceed.  Using  the  fingers  to  push 
rather  than  pull  is  an  advantage. 

Any  blood  adhering  to  a skin  may 
stain  the  hair  if  left  on  too  long.  This 
is  especially  true  with  white  sheep  and 
mountain  goats ; they  should  be  washed 
free  of  all  blood  as  soon  as  possible  and 
preferably  before  the  first  salting. 

The  cutting,  paring  and  skinning  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  next  opera- 
tion is  to  apply  a liberal  quantity  of  fine 
salt  and  see  that  it  is  well  rubbed  in. 
For  a head  the  size  of  a deer’s  three 
pounds  should  be  ample;  what  is  left 
over  may  be  salted  properly.  Every 
inch  of  the  headskin,  including  the  in- 
side of  the  ears,  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  salt.  No  alum  should  be  applied 
to  skins  which  are  intended  for  mount- 
ing, as  it  shrinks  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  lose  most  of  their  elas- 
ticity. 

Hang  all  skins  up  in  a cool,  dry  place 
away  from  prowling  animals  or  vermin, 
such  as  rats. 

A WORD  about  shipping  and  pack- 
ing may  not  be  amiss.  A box  for 
skins  is  always  preferable  to  a crate  or 
bag.  Delays  in  shipping  and  the  conse- 
quent storing  of  skins  in  rat-infested 
warehouses  is  always  a risk  to  be  guard- 
ed against. 

A box  with  seams  or  openings  not 
over  an  inch  wide  where  air  may  circu- 
late, is  the  most  satisfactory. 

In  shipping  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
that  specimens  start  moving  toward  their 
destination  at  once. 


Marbles 

Outing  Equipment 

Serves  and  Satisfies 


Every  time  you  use  Marble’s  Outing  Equip- 
ment your  joy  in  its  possession  increases,  because  each 
article  satisfies  completely  and  lasts  and  lasts.  Only 
a few  items  are  shown — there  are  in  addition  different 
styles  of  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting 
Knives,  Gun  Sights,  Gun  Cleaning  Implements,  Com- 
passes, Nitro  Solvent  Oil,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell 
Extractors  and  Recoil  Pads. 

Most  stores  handle  Marble’s  Goods — if  your 
dealer  don’t,  order  direct.  Get  the  Marble’s  Catalog. 

Safety  Pocket  Axe 

I The  handiest  tool  a sportsman  ever  carried — small  enough 
i to  fit  the  pocket,  large  enough  to  cut  wood.  Vitally  neces- 
I sary  in  outdoor  life.  Nickel  plated,  spring-hinged  safety 
I guard  folds  into  handle.  Blade  is  of  finest  steel,  steel 
■ handle,  11  inches  long,  $3.25 — 11  inches  long,  with  hick- 
■ ory  handle,  $2.00 — 12  inches  long,  $2.25. 

I Ideal  Hunting  Knife  3,s 

A real  knife  for  the  outdoor  man.  Blade 
m of  finest  steel,  oval  ground  at  back  of  point  v 

for  chopping.  5-in.  blade,  leather  handle 
with  sheath,  $2.75;  6-in.  blade,  $3.00;  7-in. 
blade,  $3.25;  8-in.  blade,  $3.50.  Furnished 
with  stag  handle,  75c  extra.  Add  10%  war  tax  VtvrfiS- 

O Waterproof  Match  Box 

Holds  good  supply  of  matches  and  keeps 

them  bone-dry,  even  under  water.  May  Wxw 

be  quickly  opened  and  closed  in  the  dark. 

Made  of  seamless  brass,  nickel-plated,  size  IS® 

fof  a 10-gauge  shell — just  fits  pocket,  60c. 

Handy  Compass 

Don’t  go  on  a trip  to  woods  or  lake  or  even 
on  a motor  tour,  without  a Marble 's  Compass  (I 
to  guide  you  right.  Made  with  water  proof  Sc 
screw  case,  accurateat  all  times,  for  it  cannot  de-  'S 
magnetize.  Safety  Coat  Compass — fastens  to 
coat_or  belt,  can’t  get_lost.  Stationary  dial. 
Pocket  Compass — 


$1.50;  revolving  dial,  $1.75;  Pocket  Compass — - 
stationary  dial,  $1.25;  revolving  dial.  $1.50. 

Marble  Arms  & Mfg.  Co.  gladstont^  mich. 


LIVE  DECOYS 

Another  fine  flock  of  trained,  genuine  English  Call 
Ducks.  Our  ducks  are  small  and  tame,  and  the  easiest 
to  handle — the  best  in  the  world — being  used  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a century  with  the  greatest  success. 
IVoiild advise  ordering  early  this 
season  to  save  disappointment. 

WALLACE  EVANS  GAME  FARM 

St.  Charles,  111. 


Are  you  planning  a Hunting,  Fishing,  or 
Excursion  Trip  this  Fall? 

We  have  mountain  sheep,  goat,  moose,  deer,  black 
and  grizzly  bear  in  the  best  unspoiled  big-game 
country  in  North  America.  Pack  outfit  second 
to  none  in  the  West.  Moderate  rates. 

Write  for  our  pamphlet.  References  on  request. 

H.  M.  MUSTARD  & SONS 

Guides  and  Outfitters 

Box  876  Mountain  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 


y .mg?)  GET 

V A L U E~\ 

Outing  Equipment  for  Every  j 

Hour  in  the  open.  Best  quality.  j 

Lowest  Prices.  Money-back  Guarantee  | 

covers  every  purchase. 

Hunting  Coat  ..$5.95 

Hunting  Pants  3.95 

Hunting  Cap  1.35 

Leather  top  Lumberman's  Boot,  16  inches  high  7.00 

O.  D.  Wool  Shirts  4.65 

O.  D.  Wool  Breeches  7.00 

U.  S.  Army  Shoes 5.50  V 

Spiral  Puttees  1.0ft  ^ 

Army  Wool  Blankets  3.50 

Write  for  FREE  Mini  ting  and  Athletic  Goods 
Catalogue  123 

RUSSELL’S.  Inc. 

245  W;  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Army  & Navy 
Store  Co..  Inc. 
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Standard  6 power  30  m/m 
— ideal  specifications 
adopted  by  all  armies  in 
World  W a-  as  most  effi- 
cient under  all  condi- 
tions. Adjustment  to 
strength  of  each  eye. 

Extremely  light. 


Navarre  , Cy/ie  Quality 

‘Binocular, at  a SpecialPrice 

YOU  sportsmen  will  derive  endless  pleasure  from  binoculars  while 
motoring,  hiking,  hunting,  boating— at  races — or  your  summer  home. 
Every  real  outdoor  lover  should  have  a pair. 

But  choose  wisely.  Beware  of  inferior  makes.  Binoculars  are  chosen  for 
a lifetime  of  service.  Get  a dependable  pair.  Navarre  Binoculars  are  fully 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Most  Highly  Developed  Instrument 

The  Navarre  is  distinguished  from  every  other  binocular  manufactured,  by 
its  high  quality  genuine  GRAF  LENSES  and  by  its  brass  construction. 
It  is  not  the  aluminum-frame  instrument  commonly  found  on  the  market 
today.  Oxides  of  aluminum  "cloud"  lenses  in  two  or  three  years.  Oxides 
of  brass  hair  no  effect  on  ylass. 

The  Navarre  is  the  product  of  master  craftsmen  and  is  fully  guaranteed.  With  its 
beautiful  satin  finish  and  its  heavy  leather,  velvet-lined  case  and  long  straps,  you  will 
have  an  outfit  that  will  attract  attention  wherever  you  go. 

War  Contract  Cancellation  Price  $37  50 

Including  War  Tax 


mg 

The  price  has  been  cut  tremendously — simply  because  of  war  contract  cancellation.  In 

selling  our  surplus  we  have  determined  to  cut  to 
the  bone  and  give  a high  grade  glass  at  a price 
that  will  never  again  be  duplicated. 

Seeing  is  believing.  We  will  mail  you  an  outfit — 
postpaid — subject  to  approval.  Use  it  for  three 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  return  the  binocular  and  we  will 
immediately  refund  your  money.  They’re  going 
fast.  Send  the  coupon.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 


The  Navarre  Co..  913  J.M.S.,  Bldg.. 
South  Bend.  Ind 

Gentlemen  • 1 Enclosed  is  $37-50  for  \ 
Gentlemen . ^ Seud  C 0 D postpaid! 

one  pair  genuine  Navarre  Binoculars 
with  ) j leather  case  and  straps 

If  not  entirely  satisfactory  it  is  un- 
derstood I may  return  them. 

Name 

Address 

City,  State 


913  J.  M.  S.  Building 


South  tSend,  Ind. 


Filson 
Hunting 
Coat 


— It’s  seme  coat,  too!  Like  all  the  Filson 
Outing  Garments  it’s  made  to  wear  and 
serve.  Has  nine  roomy,  accessible  pockets 
so  placed  that  you  can  carry  a heavy  load 
without  inconvenience,  so  evenly  is  the 
weight  distributed.  You  travel  light,  but 
carry  all  the  things  you  need.  Has  spe- 
cially padded  shoulders  (slicker  cloth  be- 
neath Khaki)  that  makes  the  favorite  gun 
or  ride  carry  easy ; prevents  sore  bones  and 
sheds  the  moisture. 

Catalog  No.  7 is  free  for  the  asking. 

It  contains  description  and  prices  of 
outing  apparel  for  men  and  women. 

C.  C.  FILSON  CO. 

1011  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  ami  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Talus  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  hut  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi -Smokeless. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


THE  KING  OF  THE 
TRIBE  OF  ESOX 

( Continued  from  page  445) 

knot  was  about  two  inches  inside  the  tip 
guide  of  the  rod.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
vicious  rush  and  the  knot  fouled  the  tip 
guide  of  the  rod  and  jerked  the  tip-sec- 
tion out  of  its  socket.  As  the  line  taught- 
ened  up  on  the  stiff  lower  sections  of 
the  rod  there  was  a sharp  jerk  and  the 
fish  was  gone,  the  hook  breaking  short 
off  at  the  curve. 

'"THERE  are  several  kinds  of  bait  to 
1 choose  from,  and  it  is  hard  to  rec- 
ommend any  particular  one.  Silversides 
and  redfins  can  be  caught  easily  in  the 
river  by  means  of  small  drop-nets  baited 
with  bread  crumbs.  The  latter  are  the 
hardier  of  the  two  and  more  lively  on 
the  hook.  They  should  not  be  less  than 
four  inches  in  length  and  the  larger  the 
better.  Small  whitefish  and  yellow  perch 
are  sometimes  used,  as  are  also  chub. 
One  of  the  most  successful  baits,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  he  small  suckers 
caught  in  the  little  creeks  tributary  to  the 
river,  but  these  are  hard  to  get  and  usu- 
ally it  requires  a day’s  excursion  for  the 
bait  alone. 

Artificial  baits  and  spoons  are  looked 
upon  askance  by  the  boatmen  for  three 
reasons : They  are  not  considered  sports- 
manlike. They  are  not  very  effective 
for  Muskalonge  and  will  only  take  one 
on  a fluke.  And,  lastly,  it  is  hard  work 
to  row  steadily  all  day  at  the  speed  nec- 
essary to  keep  a couple  of  heavy  spoons 
in  action. 

The  method  used  in  fishing  is  to  fol- 
low the  edges  of  the  channels,  especially 
where  the  current  is  a little  strong,  due 
to  the  islands  narrowing  the  channels. 
The  great  fish  pass  up  and  down,  and 
feed  and  hunt  in  the  slack  water  just 
above  or  below  the  rifts.  This  is  a good 
hint,  hut  not  infallible,  as  the  fish  may 
be  found  wherever  the  water  deepens 
sharply.  Of  course,  freak  catches  are 
made  in  shallow  water,  but  invariably 
the  fish  are  small.  It  is  best  to  troll  and 
move  from  one  location  to  another. 

About  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet 
of  line  should  be  let  out  and  the  boat 
rowed  very  slowly  so  that  the  bait  will 
have  freedom  to  swim  from  side  to  side 
and  wiggle  as  much  as  possible.  Pull 
off  about  six  feet  of  slack  from  the  reel 
and  hold  the  line  over  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger  so  that  the  play  of  the  bait 
may  be  felt  at  all  times. 

When  a fish  strikes  let  the  line  run  as 
freely  as  possible  and  swing  the  tip  of 
the  rod  so  that  it  points  directly  along 
the  line  in  the  direction  of  the  pull.  Let 
the  fish  run  on  his  strike  until  he  stops 
or  slackens  and  then  snub  sharply  to 
drive  the  hook  home  securely.  Then  the 
fight  is  on  and  each  fisherman  must  use 
his  own  judgment  and  best  skill. 

No  two  Muskalonge  fight  alike,  and 
one  must  be  ready  for  every  trick  that 
the  fish  knows.  As  a general  rule,  they 
fight  deep  and  pull  steadily  until  they 
begin  to  see  that  mere  power  will  not 
free  them.  Then  come  the  short  dashes, 
circling,  breaking  water  and  doubling 
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which  are  characteristic  of  the  fighting 
fish. 

In  nine  years  of  fishing  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  writer  never  caught  a 
Muskalonge,  but  has  often  rowed  and 
guided  for  those  who  did.  The  largest 
fish  that  was  ever  caught  in  my  boat 
was  twenty-four  pounds.  We  caught 
him  just  before  a heavy  thunderstorm, 
and  the  drenching  we  received  will  long 
be  remembered.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  so  few  Muskalonge  are  caught  is 
because  fishermen  are  not  persistent 
enough.  Their  vacations  are  limited  in 
length  and  they  usually  want  action,  and 
do  not  care  to  spend  day  after  day  drift- 
ing about  using  a bait  so  large  that  only 
the  largest  fish  can  be  hooked.  It  takes 
considerable  determination  and  patience 
to  pass  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  with  never  a strike,  and  few  are 
willing  to  forego  the  excitement  of  actu- 
ally fighting  a fish,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  one.  Pike  and  bass  give  splendid 
sport  and  a great  many  are  caught. 

VY7  HEN  a Muskalonge  is  caught  it  is 
” customary  on  the  river  to  set  a 
white  flag  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
it  is  strange  what  an  open  sesame  to 
friendship  that  little  white  flag  is.  Other 
fishermen  cheer  you  and  pull  up  their 
lines  to  come  alongside  and  have  a look. 
Complete  strangers  smile  all  over  and 
congratulate  the  lucky  fisherman.  Pass- 
ing yachts  blow  their  whistles  in  salute, 
and  people  line  the  rails  of  the  excursion 
boats  and  yell  to  see  the  fish,  and  some 
power-boat  is  sure  to  run  up  and  claim 
the  honor  of  towing  you  home. 

When  the  landing  is  reached  there  is 
always  a crowd,  because  the  white  flag 
and  the  whistles  of  the  yachts  have 
spread  the  news  like  wildfire.  Cameras 
snap  on  all  sides,  and  the  journey  up- 
town to  one’s  lodging  looks  much  like  a 
parade  and  frequent  stops  have  to  be 
made  to  allow  belated  cameramen  to 
snap  the  faces  of  the  party  with  the  great 
fish  dangling  in  the  foreground.  In  the 
old  days  the  fisherman  was  lucky  if  he 
got  to  bed  at  all  that  night,  and  it  usually 
took  all  next  day  to  get  over  the  liquid 
congratulations  poured  down  his  willing 
throat. 

The  guide  who  rowed  the  party  always 
came  in  for  his  share  of  credit  and  was 
very  popular  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
His  time  was  always  well  booked,  and 
if  by  chance  the  fish  had  been  caught  by 
a rare  kind  of  bait,  such  as  a brook- 
sucker,  he  was  usually  at  his  wit’s  end 
to  fill  the  demand  for  it.  One  had  to 
be  very  diplomatic  in  order  to  persuade 
fishermen  to  use  other  bait  after  the  de- 
mand was  created.  It  was  no  small  trial, 
and  very  often  strained  one’s  resources 
very  severely  to  be  able  to  meet  the  per- 
emptory demand  of  a good  customer  for 
a certain  kind  of  bait. 

All  the  fishermen  who  engaged  us, 
however,  were  not  experts,  and  we  had 
some  very  funny  experiences.  One  rig 
we  used  to  use  for  those  who  knew  little 
of  fishing  and  who  brought  no  tackle 
with  them  was  a trolling  rig.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  stout  hand  lines.  The 
person  who  sat  in  the.  stern  lazyback 
would  hold  one  line  in  his  hand,  and  the 
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other  two  lines  were  spread  out  from  the 
boat  by  two  thick  bamboo  poles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  boat,  with  a little  bell 
at  the  tip  of  each.  Heavy  spoons  were 
used  as  a lure,  and  the  oarsman  had  a 
long,  weary  day  of  rowing  to  keep  the 
spoons  in  action.  Toward  the  end  of 
summer  the  weeds  would  get  high  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  from 
dredging  up  great  quantities  of  them. 
We  used  to  say  that  we  were  “going 
weeding’’  when  we  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  engage  such  a party. 

When  passing  over  a shoal  with  three 
heavy  spoons  astern,  it  was  necessary  to 
row  fast  to  bring  them  up  to  the  surface 
in  order  to  pass  over.  Sometimes  our 
calculations  were  not  as  good  as  our 
intentions,  and  all  three  spoons  would 
foul  on  the  rocks,  the  boat  would  be 
brought  sharply  to  a standstill  amid  a 
wild  jangling  of  bells  and  a great  jerk  on 
the  stern  head-line.  There  was  usually  a 
sudden  wakening  of  two  drowsy  fisher- 
men and  a wild  scramble  to  haul  in  the 
wonderful  catch,  and  great  was  the  dis- 
appointment when  it  was  found  that  we 
had  caught  nothing  larger  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river. 


A NEW  TARGET  FOR 
THE  HUNTER 

( Continued  from  page  455) 

tions  that  are  detrimental  to  practical 
field  shooting.  Target  shooting  as  prac- 
ticed at  present  repels  the  game  shot 
because  he  feels,  and  rightly,  that  he  can- 
not have  for  the  same  rifle  two  systems 
of  aiming  and  two  different  sight  set- 
tings for  the  same  distance,  one  for  use 
on  game,  the  other  on  the  target  range. 

For  purposes  of  explanation,  let  us 
say  that  you  have  one  rifle  and  use  it 
both  on  game  and  on  the  target  range. 
Actual  practice  and  experience  in  the 
game  field  has  shown  conclusively  that 
the  proper  way  to  aim  is  to  put  the  tip 
of  the  front  sight  on  the  exact  point  you 
desire  to  hit.  You  fire  at  a tomato  can, 
we’ll  say  at  100  yards,  with  your  rear 
sight  set  at  100  yards,  and  get  hits.  Now 
go  to  the  target  range  with  some  target 
crank  and  fire  at  a four-inch  bull  aiming 
as  per  his  directions  with  the  same  rifle, 
same  sight  setting,  and  you  will  shoot 
low  (just  below  the  bull).  Your  target- 
shooting friend  casually  tells  you  to  raise 
your  elevation  and  keep  the  same  point 
of  aim.  You  do  and  score  a bull’s-eye. 
You  are  now  initiated  into  the  inner 
circle  of  artificiality.  You  know  that 
you  actually  fired  at  100  yards  from  the 
target,  yet  you  had  to  use  more  than  100 
yards’  elevation  to  score  a perfect  hit, 
according  to  target-range  specifications. 
This  is  the  very  point  at  which  most 
hunters  quit  the  target-shooting  game. 

LET  us  for  a moment  see  what  the 
effect  of  such  a system  would  be  on 
the  big-game  hunter,  since  practically  all 
his  preparation  for  field  shooting  consists 
of  this  standard  method  of  target  shoot- 
ing. Take  the  case  of  a target  shooter 
who  sees  a fine  white  line  between  the 
tip  of  his  front  sight  and  the  bottom  of 
the  bull’s-eye.  Let  us  assume  that  he  is 
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firing  at  200  yards  at  a black  bull’s-eye, 

8 inches  in  diameter.  By  taking  this  fine 
white  line  beneath  the  bull’s-eye,  and 
granting  that  his  hold  is  perfect,  he  will 
have  been  successful  should  the  bullet 
strike  in  the  center  of  the  black  bull’s- 
eye. 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone,  then,  that  the 
target  shooter  desires  his  bullet  to  strike 
about  5 inches  above  the  point  where  his 
front  sight  rests  at  200  yards,  and  figured 
at  500  yards  he  desires  to  strike  13  inches 
above  the  point  where  the  tip  of  the 
front  sight  rests.  For  the  target  shooter 
this  may  be  the  proper  method  of  aim- 
ing and  gives  excellent  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  does  this  system  work 
out  for  the  man  who  merely  indulges  in 
target  practice  as  a preliminary  for 
sighting  in  his  rifle  and  preparing  him- 
self for  firing  against  game?  Does  the 
big-game  hunter  desire  to  strike  from  5 
inches  to  13  inches  above  the  point  where 
the  tip  of  the  front  sight  rests? 

The  game  shooter,  when  he  aims  at 
game,  puts  the  tip  of  his  front  sight  at 
the  exact  point  at  which  he  desires  the 
bullet  to  strike,  and  if  he  performs  all 
the  other  operations  perfectly  his  bullet 
actually  does  strike  where  the  tip  of  his 
front  sight  rests.  Surely,  then,  hunters 
cannot  have  two  systems  of  aiming  and 
two  different  methods  of  sighting  their 
rifle  for  the  same  range,  one  for  the 
target  the  other  for  game.  If  the  hunter 
fires  at  game  with  the  system  employed 
by  target  shooters  his  misses  will  greatly 
exceed  his  hits.  For  the  hunter,  then, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  at  the  very  out- 
set is,  will  he  accept  the  target  shooter’s 
system  of  aiming  and  scoring,  or  will  he 
subordinate  the  target  shooter’s  system 
to  a workable  system  that  will  give  re- 
sults in  an  actual  test  against  game  ? 

A METHOD  that  suggests  itself  to 
me  is  to  adapt  the  target  to  the 
hunter.  The  principles  of  firing  against 
big  game  have  been  demonstrated  too 
many  times  to  permit  one  to  think  of 
materially  changing  them,  but  the  target 
itself  could  be  very  easily  changed  with- 
out loss  either  to  the  target  shooter  pure 
and  simple  or  the  big-game  hunter,  since 
it  is  merely  a mechanical  means  to 
graphically  show  the  hunter  the  results 
of  his  firing,  while  giving  him  a definite 
point  at  which  to  aim. 

All  will  agree  that  we  must  have  some 
definite  point  at  which  to  aim,  no  matter 
what  system  we  use,  but  we  are  not 
bound  down  to  the  principle  that  only 
shots  that  strike  in  the  black  shall  count 
as  perfect  ones.  For  example,  my  target 
for  200  yards’  shooting  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: On  a frame  6 feet  horizontal  by  4 
feet  vertical  I would  place  a black  bull’s- 
eye,  8 inches  in  diameter,  solely  as  an 
aiming  point.  Now,  with  the  bottom  of 
the  bull’s-eye  (six  o’clock,  as  target 
shooters  say)  as  a center,  I would  draw 
a circle  whose  diameter  is  20  inches.  If 
the  target  shooter  desires  he  can  use  this 
same  point  as  a center  and  draw  another 
circle  which  will  give  him  his  three  rings 
and  two  spaces  on  the  target.  However, 
these  last  two  points  are  not  necessary 
for  the  big-game  hunter. 

Now,  whether  you  are  a target  shooter 
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In  the  Alaska -Yukon  Gamelands 

By  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hornaday 

From  a collecting  trip  to  the  Far  North  for  big  game  specimens,  the 
author,  J.  A.  McGuire,  gives  us  something  of  a real  and  lasting  interest 
and  information.  Days  with  the  packs  on  glaciers;  climbs  among  the 
snow,  ice  and  rocks  for  white  sheep;  long  stalks  in  the  timbered  areas  for 
moose;  aerial  hikes  on  the  rolling  barrens  fur  caribou;  and  climbing  dizzy  heights 
for  white  goats — these  are  all  described  with  a precision  and  vividness  that  makes 
US  wonder  if  we  aren't  really  participating  in  the  trip. 

Handsomely  illustrated  from  many  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

LARGE  I2MO.  SILK  CLOTH NET.  $3.00 

3/4  TURKEY  MOROCCO NET,  12.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  Book  Dept.  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


"Let  the  hair 
go  with  the  hide" 

Make  plans  to  have  your 
big  gameheads  mounted 
by  us,  or  the  hide  or  skin 
made  into  garments  or 
rugs.  Specialization  in 
taxidermy  and  fur  tan- 
ning makes  us  competent 
and  reliable  to  tan  any 
wild  or  domestic  animal 
hide  with  hair  or  fur  on 
it,  and  make  it  into  caps, 
robes,  men’s  or  women’s 
garments  at  a very  mod- 
erate price. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
free  illustrated  catalog 
that  shows  you  exactly 
how  to  prepare  skins 
for  shipping,  illus- 
trates styles  of  gar- 
ments and  shows  prices 
on  head  moluntin g, 
taxidermy  and  tan- 
ning. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co. 

656  West  Ave. 
Rochester, N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe, 
coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  any- 
thing and  generally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with 
headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or 
trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove 
leather.  Bear.  dog.  calf,  cow,  horse  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with  the  ha'r 
or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  and 
made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices 
ot  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y- 
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TRADE  MARK  REG. 'll.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


GARTER 


first 
today, 
as  in 

1915 


SIX  YEARS  AGO  the  E.  Z.  Garter 
was  the  first  and  only  one  made  on 
the  wide-web  principle — real  comfort 
—no  pinching  of  veins  and  muscles. 

Today  it  is  still  first — and  it  has  no 
slides  or  buckles  to  pinch  the  leg  and 
groove  the  flesh.  Basic  patents  pro- 
tect you — look  for  the  name  E.  Z. 

35c  to  $1,  everywhere , in  single  grip 
and  the  E.  Z.  2-Grip.  Made  solely  by 
The  Tbos.  P.  Taylor  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HAVE  YOU  A CAMERA? 

Write  tor  tree  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showing  how 
to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

164  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


MISSEIIS 

“NEVER  LEAK' 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


Town  <Sl  Country 
Leather  Coats 

No  weight,  plenty 
of  “give,”  weath- 
er-resisting and 
warmth  retain- 
ing. Just  the 
coat  for  the 
sportsman  and 

outdoor  worker. 
Town  Country 
Coats  are  leather 
lined,  have  leather 
sleeves  and  a box 
plait  in  back.  The 
patented  Knit-Nek 
never  sags  and  the 
knitted  wristlets  provide  extra  warmth  and 
leave  your  hands  clear  for  action. 


The  Universal  Qarment  for  Out  o9  doors 


At  all  leading  stores. 
Write  for  Style  Booklet  G-39 


GUITERMAN  BROS. 

SAINT  PAUL,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  manufacturers  of  wind-proof  and 
cold-resisting  clothing . 


SCOTCH  WOOL  SOCKS! 

Medium  Weight  in 
White,  Oxford 
Brown,  Green 
and  Heathers. 

$1.50  pair 

Heavy  Weight 
in  White 
Heather 
Brown,  Grey, 

Green  and  White 
with  colored  Clocks 

$2.00  pair 

Stewart 

PORTING 
ALES  CO 

425  Fifth  Ave.,  at  38th  Street 


EARRELLYS 

DESERT 

WATER 

BAG 


Gallon  Capacity 
$2.00 


The  HOTTER  The 
WEATHER 

The  COOLER  The 
WATER 

Farrelly’s  Outdoor  Slore 

122  E.  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  - Michigan 


SCREW  CAP 


heavw4,nch  copper 


STANDARD 
6 Reach  St 


OIL  CANS 
LAST  A 
LIFE 
TIME 

Screw  top  makes 
it  fire-proof — 3 to 
15-gal.  sizes.  Send 
for  circular. 

METAL  WORKS 
. .Boston,  Dept.  36 


or  a big-game  hunter  preparing  for  a 
hunt,  use  the  following  method  of  aim- 
ing: Bring  the  tip  of  the  front  sight  up 
until  it  just  touches  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  bull’s-eye  or  tangency.  When  the 
sights  are  in  this  position  fire.  Any  hit 
in  the  small  8-inch  circle,  whose  center 
is  the  bottom  of  the  bull’s-eye,  is  a per- 
fect hit.  Any  hit  in  the  next  ring  is  a 
good  shot,  but  not  perfect.  Anything 
outside  of  that  is  a miss  and  you  have  a 
target  that  fits  all  conditions  of  game 
shooting  and  target  shooting. 

Notice  that  the  black  bull’s-eye  in  this 
system  merely  gives  you  a definite  point 
at  which  to  aim,  but  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned with  the  value  of  the  hit  obtained. 
The  target  shooter  can  call  all  hits  in 
circle  X a five,  hits  in  circle  Y a four, 
and  if  he  has  put  in  the  three  rings  he 
can  make  out  his  hits  valued  at  three 
and  two.  This  target  is  not  open  to  any 
serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Simon-pure  target  shooter,  while  the  tar- 
get now  in  use  can  be  successfully  at- 
tacked from  the  standpoint  of  the  big- 
game  shooter. 

On  this  target  you  aim  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bull’s-eye  (at  six  o’clock),  and 
if  you  get  a perfect  hit  you  would  strike 
K,  the  center  of  the  circle  X.  (Note 
circle  X takes  in  the  lower  part  of  black 
bull’s-eye.)  The  tip  of  your  front  sight 
rested  at  K,  your  shot  struck  at  K,  and 
you  have  the.  perfect  combination.  In 
other  words,  you  aimed  at  K and  you 
struck  K,  and  not  some  point  from  5 
inches  to  13  inches  above  it.  This  target 
is  simple  and  practicable  and  permits  one 
to  get  all  the  pleasure  of  target  shoot- 
ing, with  the  added  advantage  of  proper 
preparation  for  firing  against  big  game. 

The  more  you  fire  against  this  target 
with  your  hunting  rifle  the  more  pro- 
ficient you  will  he  when  you  come  to 
firing  against  big  game.  Certainly  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  the  ordinary 
artificial  form  of  target  now  in  use  by 
our  target  shooters.  From  the  figure  one 
can  easily  sec  that  the  center  of  the 
bull’s-eye  is  below  the  center  of  the 
frame.  The  point  K,  the  center  of  the 
circle  X,  is  the  center  of  the  frame,  and 
rightfully  so,  since  only  shots  in  circle 
X are  perfect  hits. 

If  the  hunter  has  the  knack  and  the 
desire  he  can  trace  in  circle  X the  figure 
of  any  game  animal  he  desires,  placing 
it  so  the  sure-kill  indicator  is  just  behind 
the  shoulder.  The  outstanding  figure, 
however,  of  this  target  is  that  the  shooter 
fires  against  it  exactly  as  he  does  on 
game,  an  advantage  not  to  he  overlooked 
in  these  days  of  scarce  game  and  few 
opportunities  to  hunt. 


A CORRECTION 

1/I/E  regret  that  an  error  occurred  in 
W the  caption  under  the  first  target 
cut  on  page  404  of  our  September  num- 
ber. It  should  have  read  ‘‘Ten  shots 
rapid  fire  at  twenty-five  yards.” — [Ed- 
itors.] 
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VISITING  THE  NIGHT- 
HAWKS 

( Continued  from  page  451) 

to  the  shutter.  The  bird,  however,  was 
afraid  of  the  camera  and  did  not  return 
to  the  eggs  though  she  continued  sailing 
about  the  place. 

I next  tried  introducing  my  apparatus 
gradually.  First,  I drove  a board  in  the 
ground  about  three  feet  from  the  eggs. 
This  had  four  holes  bored  in  it  and  was 
needed  in  operating  the  shutter.  I also 
set  the  unopened  camera  on  the  tripod 
about  seven  feet  away  and  awaited  re- 
sults. The  bird  was  soon  on  the  eggs 
again.  I next  moved  the  camera  to 
within  a foot  of  where  I wanted  it.  The 
bird  again  returned  without  any  loss  of 
time  and  my  hopes  of  getting  the  picture 
rose.  I next  moved  the  camera  up  the 
remaining  foot,  set  it,  and  again  awaited 
results.  The  bird  again  failed  to  return 
as  soon  as  I hoped.  I did  not  want  to 
keep  the  bird  from  the  eggs  too  long 
and  removed  the  camera  again. 

The  next  morning  I placed  an  um- 
brella tent  four  feet  from  the  eggs. 
Soon  she  was  on  the  eggs  again  and  I 
was  confident  of  getting  the  coveted  pic- 
ture. I took  two  companions  with  me, 
and  with  them  near-by  entered  the  blind, 
adjusted  the  camera,  and  then  had  them 
slowly  and  in  a conspicuous  way  walk 
off.  The  bird  without  any  preliminary 
flying  about  the  place  settled  on  the 
ground  about  a foot  from  the  eggs  and 
then  waddled  to  them.  She  turned 
around,  adjusted  herself  on  the  eggs,  and 
I,  as  may  be  surmised,  quickly  made  an 
exposure.  She  never'  even  winked  at  the 
click  of  the  shutter  and  I rapidly  changed 
the  position  of  the  camera,  set  the  shut- 
ter, and  then  in  quick  succession  made 
three  additional  exposures.  I then  took 
down  the  camera  and  set  the  parts  out 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  blind  from 
that  on  which  the  bird  sat  winking  and 
apparently  dozing  in  the  sunshine.  I 
crawled  out  of  the  tent,  walked  to  one 
side  for  another  look  at  the  bird,  and 
then  hurried  home  glad  I had  at  last 
succeeded  in  outwittin?  the  wary  bird. 

Alvin  M.  Peterson, 

Onalaska,  Wis. 

THE  CALL  OF  MEADOW 
AND  BAY 

( Continued  from  page  441) 

Before  us  was  the  open  water  of  the  in- 
let, to  our  left  was  another  small  island 
with  a wide  creek  separating  it  from  us, 
below  or  to  our  right  the  shore  line 
curved  away  and  ended  in  a sharp  point 
of  high  reeds.  A more  satisfactory  lo- 
cation for  decoy  shooting  could  not  have 
been  imagined.  It  was  the  keen  and  prac- 
ticed judgment  of  the  best  gunner  on  the 
bay  that  had  given  us  this  ideal  shooting 
point. 

Howard  and  Keifer,  the  two  baymen 
who  were  conducting  all  the  plans  of  the 
party,  had  decided  the  night  before  that 
it  would  be  more  sport  to  make  a one 
blind  party  and  all  shoot  over  the  same 
stools.  This  was  perfectly  satisfactory 


Write  for  out 
free  Bargain 
Catalog  of 
men’s,  wom- 
en’s and  chil- 
dren’s cloth- 
ing and  shoes 
—Everything 
on  small , 
monthly  pay- 
ments. 


All  Wool 

Heavy 
Sweater 


Sent  for  Only 


Down 


Send 

Coupon 

Don't  misa  this  bargain.  The  supply 
is  limited.  You  take  no  risk.  We 
stand  back  of  this  sweater.  Money 
back  if  you  say  so.  Send  the  coupon 
now  with  a $1.00  P.  O.  order  or  a 
dollar  bill.  Don’t  be  too  late.  Send 
the  coupon  NOW. 


Send  only  $1 

with  the  coupon  for 
this  Alt-Wool, 
heavy,  jumbo 
sweater.  Money 
back  instantly  if 
you  ask  for  it.  Order 
NOW. 

Heavy  Pure  Wool 

This  is  a splendid  big  sweater  at  a 
bargain  price.  Every  fibre  pure 
wool.  Heavy  rope  stitch.  Large 
fashioned  shawl  collar.  Two  large 
lined  pockets.  Close  knitted  wrist- 
lets. Ivorybuttons  to  match.  Made 
in  big,  fullsize,  in  rich  fast  colors. 
Nothing  so  practical  fev  fall  and 
winter  wear.  Sizes  34to46.  Colors: 
Dark  Maroon  or  Navy  Blue. 

Order  by  No.  F-12.  Send  $1.00  with 
coupon  $1.00  monthly.  Total  $6.95. 

6 Months 
To  Pay 

Learn  to  buy  the  Elmer  Richards 
way  as  thousands  of  well  satisfied  men 
are  doing.  Everything  you  need  in  clothing  or  shoes  and  you 
pay  in  small  monthly  sums.  No  charge  for  credit.  One  price 
only.  Strictly  dependable  qualities. 


Elmer  Richards  Co. 

Dept.  1347  v West  35th  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

I enclose  $1.00.  Send  Heavy 

Wool  Sweater,  No.  F-12.  Size Color  

If  I am  not  satisfied  when  I receive  the  sweater  I can  return 
it  and  get  my  payment  back  with  charor'',\  Otherwise,  I will 
pay  the  advertised  terms,  $1.00  with  coupon,  $1.00  monthly. 
Total  price,  $6.95. 

Name . 


Elmer  Richards  Co.  ! 

Dept  1347  W.  35tli  St.,  Chicago,  111.  j 


1 


Address. 


.Siaie  . .... ..^ri 


Indian  Moccasins 


Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6 to  11,  at  $5.00 
Ladies’  or  Boys’ 

Sizes,  2 to  6,  at  $3.75 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  larg- 
est assortment  of  Snow  #Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine*  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting- 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Metz  & Schloerbpiil.K^Twf*: 


ROBERTS 
HUNTING  SHOES 

are  the  best  ever,  soft  tan  tops, 
red  or  black  rubbers,  all  heights. 
Men's  8 inch  tops,  $6.50  prepaid. 
Circulars. 

C.  D.  ROBERTS 

29  Main  St.,  Dexter,  Maine 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 


INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  house. 
Soles  are  as  flexible  as  rubber 
~nd  as  tough  as  a larch. 

When  you’vo  pounded 
your  feet  numb  on 
city  pavements  or 
worn  them  to  the 
blister  stage  on 
mountain  trails,  slip 
on  a pair  of  comforta- 
ble moccasins  and 
realize  solid  foot 
comfort. 


STOCK 
No.  76 

Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate $5.00 

Heavy  waterproof  '5.50 

Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 


MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO. 


Dept.  S.  Brockton.  Mass. 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS-BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  ami  skulls 
lor  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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COLD  SPRING  CAMPS 

Forest  and  Averill  Lakes 
ONLY  MAINE  CAMPS  IN  VERMONT 

Twentieth  Season 

CATCH  THEM  WITH  A FLY 

Trout  and  Salmon 

ALL  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 
Partridge  Shooting  all  October 
Trout,  Salmon,  Lakers,  Aureolas,  Bass, 
Pickerel,  Boating.  Bathing,  Tramping 

Five  lakes,  miles  of  streams  anti  trails.  Main  camp, 
twelve  cabins.  Open  fires.  A table  we  are  proud  of. 
Good  old  guides  if  desired.  Famous  mineral  springs. 
Accessible  to  Boston  and  New  York  by  rail  or  motor. 
Reliable  references  near  you.  75  miles  from  White 
Mountains,  20  miles  from  Colebrook,  N.  H.  No 
mosquitoes;  no  black  flies  and  no  hay  fever.  Garage. 
Open  to  October  15. 

H.  A.  QUIMBY,  Mgr.,  Averill,  Vt. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are  ready 
for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake  in  the 
Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  ami  nature  reigns 
supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace;  lounging  room  and 
all  improvements.  Write  for  particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

CRANBERRY  LAKE  NEW  YORK 


DEER  BEAR  BIRDS 

Near  the  Canadian  border.  New  Camps;  good  eats; 
good  hunting;  and  the  best  of  a good  time.  A free 
hunting  license  if  you  stay  a week  with  guide  and 
don’t  get  a shot  at  deer.  Can  take  care  of  a few 
more  parties  who  wish  to  be  alone. 

Open  October  1st  to  December  1st 
For  information  and  rates  write 

Indian  Stream  Camps,  Pittsburg,  N.H. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Cody,  Wyoming 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATIONS  IN 

WONDERFUL  WYOMING 

HUNTING  — - FISHING 

Request  Illustrated  Booklet 

COMMISSIONER  IMMIGRATION 

Capitol  Building,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


Burlington  Hotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 
$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 

HOMELIKE  CLEAN  SAFE 


Fall  Hunting 

IN 

■ 

1 

1 

VACATIONLAND 

■ 

| 

BIG  GAME  and  BIRDS 

■ 

Literature  and  information  on  request  to 

1 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 

1 

Maine  Central  Railroad,  Portland,  Maine 

1 

as  that  is  a system  of  duck  shooting  that 
inevitably  furnishes  the  best  results  all 
around.  With  a crowd  gunning  together 
there  is  always  a surplus  to  take  care  of 
the  decoys  and  to  gather  dead  birds  and 
cripples  while  the  others  are  watching 
for  new  flocks  to  come  in.  It  prevents 
being  surprised  with  an  unlooked-for 
flock  of  ducks. 

The  decoys  were  hardly  arranged  be- 
fore a flock  of  black-duck  circled  over 
the  meadows,  coming  in  from  the  west 
where  there  was  some  heavy  shooting 
going  on.  Crouching  down  in  the  boats, 
as  near  flat  in  the  cock-pits  as  the  space 
would  allow  and  drawing  the  reeds  well 
over  us  we  waited  while  Howard  called 
them  with  his  wooden  “quacker.”  The 
bunch  decoyed  down  to  the  stools,  but 
before  they  made  it  near  enough  for  a 
good  shot  they  swung  away  and  over  to 
the  decoys  of  our  neighbors  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  island  where  they  were 
shot  at  and  a pair  of  doubles  brought 
down  as  we  could  plainly  see.  This  flock 
opened  the  day's  gunning. 

They  were  scarcely  away  from  the 
islands  when  I looked  through  the  reeds 
at  the  side  of  the  blind  and  made  tout  a 
large  flock  swinging  about  the  point  of 
reeds  and  coming  up  the  coast.  When 
we  came  to  the  blind  Howard  had  an- 
chored the  launch  several  hundred  yards 
out  from  the  shore  so  as  to  crowd  the 
flocks,  either  coming  down  the  thorough- 
fare or  up  the  coast  of  the  island,  in 
nearer  to  the  blind.  This  is  a trick  that 
all  good  baymen  use  and  will  result  in 
better  chances  than  by  leaving  the  bay 
open  thus  giving  the  wild  birds  a chance 
to  fly  far  out. 

The  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
channel  had  anchored  their  launch  beyond 
ours  and  like  us  had  come  in  to  the 
island  in  their  ducking-boats.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  in  the  early  morning  to  see 
the  gunners  in  single  file  paddling  their 
sneak-boxes  to  the  reedy  shore  with 
laughter  and  high  hopes  of  the  day’s 
sport. 

That  morning  I learned  something 
about  decoying  the  sea  ducks  into  the 
stools  that  I had  not  known  before : A 
large  flock  of  blue  bills  came  humming 
down  the  channel,  between  the  garvey 
and  the  stools,  but  too  far  for  a good  shot. 
The  flock  would  unquestionably  have 
passed  us  by  in  spite  of  all  the  calling  we 
could  do  on  the  quackers,  but  Howard 
raised  up  in  the  boat  and  waving  his  cap 
shouted  loudly  to  the  flock.  The  ducks 
swung  in  sharply  and  decoyed  nicely  to 
the  stools.  The  trick  is  good  for  those 
ducks  which  are  at  a good  distance  out 
and  passing  by  as  it  attracts  their  atten- 
tion to  the  decoys. 

'T'OWARD  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing  the  flight  started  in  earnest. 
Heavy  gunning  commenced  down  the 
coast  and  the  flocks  rounded  the  reedy 
point  in  close  succession.  I have  had 
some  good  gunning  for  waterfowl  in 
my  time,  but  for  an  hour  there  in  that 
blind  I never  saw  the  shooting  equaled. 
One  flock  after  another  swung  up  the 
shore  line  and  came  into  the  stools  with 
the  added  encouragement  of  Howard’s 
wooden  caller.  As  they  came  abreast  of 


the  first  boat  the  gunner  in  it  would  take 
his  chances,  then  the  next  man  and  so  on 
until  the  swirling  mass  of  ducks  was  out 
of  range. 

After  leaving  our  stools  the  ducks  that 
came  up  the  bay  would  swing  over  past 
the  end  of  the  opposite  island  across  the 
channel,  where  the  other  gunners  were 
located,  and  in  a good  many  cases  after 
being  shot  at  would  again  wheel  back  by 
our  stand  either  giving  us  a high  over- 
head chance  at  the  entire  flock  or  a pair 
of  ducks,  sometimes  a hare  single  would 
come  back  to  the  decoys  under  the  seduc- 
ing calls  of  the  wooden  quacker.  One 
man  was  kept  busy  calling  while  the 
others  were  ready  for  the  incoming 
ducks.  It  was  the  fastest  sport  that  I 
have  ever  taken  part  in. 

Howard  was  kept  busy  most  of  the  time 
chasing  down  cripples  or  gathering  and 
keeping  the  decoys  in  place.  This  work 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
duck  shooting  on  the  bay.  It  is  no  tame 
sport  to  gather  for  a party  of  gunners 
when  the  flights  are  strong.  I have  seen 
Howard  chasing  as  many  as  half  a dozen 
cripples  at  one  time ; the  other  bayman 
guiding  him  across  the  bay  and  helping 
with  the  work  as  their  ducks  also  came 
by  our  blind  with  the  strong  current 
taking  the  dead  birds  as  well  as  the  crip- 
ples out  into  the  sea. 

The  sea  ducks  dive  as  soon  as  winged 
and  come  up  at  a good  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  sneak  boat  is  paddled  or 
rowed  out  from  the  shore  in  the  direction 
of  the  cripples  and  the  minute  they  show 
above  water  the  gunner  shoots  the 
wounded  birds.  By  aiming  high  the  best 
part  of  the  load  will  get  a cripple  that  is 
at  the  ordinary  range. 

By  noon  we  had  our  limit  of  ducks 
piled  in  the  boats  and  were  eating  lunch 
in  the  blind.  The  sun  was  warm  and 
pleasant  and  from  down  the  island  only 
an  occasional  report  signified  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  gunners  of  the  morn- 
ing. A few  scattered  flocks  were  to  be 
seen  out  in  the  bay,  but  the  long  lines  of 
waterfowl  that  we  had  seen  everywhere  j 
about  the  island  in  the  morning  when  we  ! 
first  unloaded  from  the  garvey  were  gone. 
The  peculiar  whine  of  wings  that  had 
been  heard  all  the  morning  as  the  acres 
of  ducks  flushed  before  the  launches  of 
the  oyster  men,  going  to  their  work  in 
the  beds  out  in  the  inlet  and  creeks  in 
front  of  the  island,  were  no  longer  to  be 
heard — the  ducks  had  gone  out  to  sea. 
Had  the  weather  been  stormy  and  a high 
surf  running  there  would  have  still  been 
plenty  of  ducks  scattered  around  in  the 
meadows  back  of  us  and  in  the  channels 
between  the  islands,  but  with  the  calm 
weather  of  a beautiful  autumn  day  the 
farther  reaches  of  the  sea  had  attracted 
them  away  from  the  gunning  stands. 

As  we  were  fixing  up  our  gear  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  there  came  the  whistle 
of  a single  yellow-leg  from  across  the 
channel,  and  Howard  began  calling  it.  1 
Out  of  the  autumn  haze  it  came,  wheeling 
on  eccentric  wing  and  swung  out  over 
the  decoys.  There  was  a splatter  of  No. 

8 shot  and  a barrage  opened  from  the 
blinds,  still  the  plover  faded  into  the  dis- 
tance. We  were  not  sorry  for  we  had 
done  well  and  were  content  to  call  it  a 
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day's  sport  over  the  decoys  on  Cow  island 
and  start  for  the  ducking  shacks  which 
showed  like  white  dots  on  the  mauve 
tinted  skyline  of  the  marsh  meadows  to 
the  east. 

'T’HAT  evening  I was  smoking  a pipe 

*■  on  the  old  plank  and  pole  dock  by 
the  ducking  shacks  on  the  island.  A slim, 
silver  crescent  moon  was  floating  in  the 
dark  opaque  that  shadowed  the  dreaming 
meadows.  Away  in  the  distance  flickered 
the  Little  Egg  Harbor  light ; off  to  the 
“nor’  east,”  faint  and  like  a needle  point 
of  fire,  winked  the  Barnegat  station  and 
to  the  west,  almost  under  the  silver  cres- 
cent, the  faint,  faraway  glow  of  the  Ab- 
secon  guiding  point  could  be  made  out. 

There  was  a silence  hanging  over  the 
marshlands,  that  was  thick  and  redolent 
of  the  bay  meadows,  a feeling  of  space, 
with  the  faint,  haunting  call  of  the  surf 
foaming  over  Brigantine  reefs  and  whis- 
pering of  ghost  ships  that  had  tumbled  to 
pieces  there  in  the  bleak  winters  gone  by. 
The  spirit  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  things 
of  the  sea  stole  over  me  as  I smoked  in 
the  darkness.  The  low  hum  of  the  voices 
came  to  my  ears  from  inside  the  house- 
boat where  the  baymen  were  spinning 
their  yarns  of  gale  and  ice,  with  the 
smoky  old  brass  ship's  lamp  shedding  a 
soft,  elusive  radiance  over  decoys,  guns 
and  the  faces  of  my  gunning  companions. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a lure  to  the 
bay  meadows  that  one  comes  to  feel 
acutely  after  some  familiarity  with  the 
region,  a subtle  call  that  the  bayman 
gunner  hearkens  to  and  thirsts  for  long 
after  the  whistle  of  the  incoming  wings 
of  the  ducks  are  heard  no  more  and  the 
soft,  plaintive  call  of  the  plover  has 
ceased.  Yes,  there  is  a spirit  in  the 
marsh  meadows,  a spirit  that  lives  in  the 
soft,  murky  nights  when  the  far  lights 
wink  and  the  salty  breezes  come  whim- 
sically across  the  flats  loaded  with  the 
smell  of  muck  flats  and  tide  salvage,  with 
the  black  smudge  of  the  far-reaching 
meadows  under  the  moon,  with  the  lone- 
some call  of  the  “quaks”  and  the  gossip 
of  the  meadow  pools  where  black  duck 
and  mallard  are  waiting  for  the  morning. 

A COMPARISON  OF  SHOT- 
GUN LOADS 

( Continued  from  page  454) 

By  examining  this  we  can  determine 
the  average  pattern  made  with  any  of 
the  commonly  used  sizes  of  shot  by  guns 
of  40,  60  and  75  per  cent,  patterning 
ability. 

DENETRATION,  combined  with  pat- 
A terning  qualities,  determines  the  kill- 
ing value  of  a load.  The  word  “penetra- 
tion” is  a variable  term.  When  we  refer 
to  the  penetration  of  shot  we  mean  the 
penetration  in  the  flesh  of  game.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  standardized,  due 
to  the  different  sizes  of  the  various 
varieties  of  birds  and  small  animals  and 
the  different  quantities  of  feathers  and 
skin  that  cover  their  bodies.  We  must, 
therefore,  fall  back  on  soft  pine  wood  as 
a basis  of  measurement.  It  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  list  the  penetration 
of  a large  number  of  loads  because  the 


ALL  the  old  charm 
> of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(jALFONTE-fiADDON  J-JaLL 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  - AMERICAN  PLAN  - ALWAYS  OPEN 


Famous  Ducking  Grounds 

Canvas-backs,  Mallards,  Teal,  Whistlers  and  Black-duck 

CAMP  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Prescott,  Ontario,  Canada 

Ready  for  immediate  occupancy.  Will  accommodate 
party  of  ten. 

To  rent  for  1921  season. 

Write  Canadian  Camp,  Forest  and  Stream, 

9 East  40th  Street.  New  York  City. 


WANT  A SHOT  AT  A MOOSE? 

Having  hunted  in  Maine,  Ontario  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, I recommend  New  Brunswick  as  the  best  section 
for  Moose  that  I have  ever  been  in.  My  wife  and  I 
brought  out  two  moose  heads,  a bear,  and  a buck. 
Saw  several  large  heads  in  shooting  distance.  Com- 
fortable camp.  Parties  interested  communicate  with 

HAZEL  TOZER,  SILLIKERS,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

who  was  our  guide.  We  highly  recommend  him. 
R.  K.  VALENTINE,  Johnson  City.  New  York. 


FEDERAL  SURVEY  SHOWS  THERE  ARE 
5,000  ELK  IN  SUN  RIVER  CANYON,  MONTANA 
SHOTS  GUARANTEED 

to  parties  wiring  or  writing  fur  guides  and  pack  outfits 
before  Oct.  1.  Wildest  big  game  country  in  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  have  biggest  and  best  pack  outfits  in 
Montana.  Deer  season  opens  Nov.  1.  Elk  season 
opens  Oct.  15.  Important  to  be  in  Canyon  day  sea- 
son opens. 

The  Sun  River  BIG  GAME  Tourist  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  IS34  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


WHERE  THE  BULL  MOOSE  FEEDS 

you  will  find  Curley  Lidkey  and  the 
party  he  is  guiding.  He  takes  you 
where  the  game  is  most  plentiful— 
knows  the  grounds  the  way  a moose 
knows  the  call  of  another  moose. 

C.  W.  LIDKEY 

Box  1999,  North  Bay,  Ontario,  Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game. 

A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  is  exceed- 

th?  r Salmon  ?ffiFJ,Sh  and,  Gal?e-.  A”  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  stream's  famous  for 

their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting 
m Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be 

Folde6,-'!  (fheerfuHy  forwarded  t0gether  with  booklet  and 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission * St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

Florida  Resorts 


Worthington  Springs  Hunting  Lodge 

SPORTSMEN’S  PARADISE 

Thousands  of  Quail  and  other  small  game  on  protected 
reservations.  Deer  and  wild  turkey  hunting  in  three  hours' 
drive,  with  guide.  Stream  fishing.  Modern  hotel.  Min- 
eral water.  Swimming  pool.  Sixty  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville on  A.  C.  L.  RR.  For  rates  apply  to 

I.  F.  LAMB,  WORTHINGTON,  FLORIDA 


EUSTIS,  Lake  Co.,  Florida 

The  dream-spot  of  the  lake  region,  (’harming  scenery, 
orange  and  grape-fruit  groves.  On  the  east  shore  of 
beautiful  Lake  Eustis.  Unexcelled  climate,  balmy  breezes, 
hue  drinking-water,  all  modern  improvements,  parks,  won- 
derful fishing,  hunting,  boating,  swimming,  two  golf 
courses,  fine  social  environment.  Houses,  bungalows,  cot- 
tages, apartments,  best  hotel  accommodations.  A trip  to 
Eustis.  the  city  of  sunshine  and  happiness  will  please  you. 
special  service  gratis  to  prospective  visitors  to  central 
this  offlce-  Handsome  booklet  mailed  on  request 
Mr.  Williams,  Sec'y.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Eustis,  Fla. 


First  Log  Cabin  Camps  for  Florida’s  Fine  Fishing  Grounds 

beinelf  £?°,re  °r  fi^r  lakes  and.  rivers  not  t0  mention  the  coastal  area 

j u1  °f  a tke  States  and  is  the  tourists  Mecca.  Until  recently  the  camo 
idea  had  been  overlooked  down  in  Florida.  Florida’s  fine  paved  highways  to-dav 
place  our  various  camp  sites  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal  cities  We  have 
incorporated  to  help  protect  the  game  and  fish  of  this  State  and  to  build  log  cabin 

0™Pfir!lJrniShed  W’th  a c?,mfo?s  such  as  are  found  in  the  finest  Maine  woods  camps 
Our  first  camp  is  now  well  under  way,  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  Florida  near 
Orlando  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Apopka,  .in  the  Buxton  Woods  property  which  is  a 
"aLu,ral.flrn  and  magnoha  forest  surrounded  by  fragrant  orange  groves.  Lake  Apopka 
is  Florida  s second  and  the  third  largest  lake  within  the  United  States  and  is  the  head- 
wMer  of  a 300-mile  navigable  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers ; here  we  challenge  the  world 
on  black  bass  With  game  in  abundance  in  the  nearby  woods  and  great  duck  and  snioc 
shooting  on  the  lake  this  camp  site  is  truly  a fisherman's  winter  paradise  P 

We  invite  you  to  spend  this  winter  with  us.  Those  who  are  interested  in  our 
proposition,  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once,  as  we  are  offering  a limited  membership  in 

ramn^nrl''^  f whlch  ca™s  unusual  privileges  while  stopping  at  our 

camp,  and  is  a profitable  investment.  Address  Fi  K 

FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE,  Inc.,  Orlando,  Florida 
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MULTI-CORD  TIRES'ks 


Built  for  6000  Miles  Service— Standard  adjustment  to  govern 

Our  dependable  process  of  reconstruction  doubles  the  life  of  the  tire  and 
represents  a saving  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

A New  Standard  Tube  Free  With  Each  Tire  Ordered 

30x3  ..$6.80  31x4 $10.10  32x4*4.  .$12.00  36x4*4.  .$14.00 

30x3*4. . 7.90  32x4 10.45  33x4*4..  12.40  35x5  ..  14.35 

32x3*4..  8.85  33x4....  10.90  34x4*4..  12.90  37x5  ..  14.80 

s.s.  or  Clincher  34x4...  11.25  35x4*4..  13.15 

Orders  shipped  same  day  received.  Send  $2.00  deposit  with  each  tire  ordered, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Tires  shipped  subject  to  your  examination.  State  whether  SS  or 
CL,  plain  or  Non-Skid  is  desired.  All  same  price.  By  sending  full  amount  with  the 
order  you  can  save  6 per  cent  — our  special  cash  with  order  discount. 

RACINE  TIRE  SALES  CO..  Dept  1062  2108  So.  Racine  Avc..  Chicago 


CIGARS 


BY  MAIL  Direct  to  Smoker 
AT  HALF  PRICES 

We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  .money  refunded. 

Mr.  Smoker: 

Consider  it  if  you  buy 
direct  from  us,  you 
not  only  avoid 
the  high  profits 
of  retailers. 
Salesmen, 
etc.,  but 
You  get  a 
better 
igar  for  half 
of  the  value. 


for  a short 
time  only.  100 
Perfecto  Grande, 
a fine  cigar  the 
equal  of  any  2 for 
25c  in  the  market.  $5 
Box  of  50  only  $2.75.  Or- 
der to-day.  Send  check  or 
money  order  or  you  may  pay 
on  arrival.  All  orders  are  sent 
postpaid. 

H.  SPITZER 

32  UNION  SQUARE  EAST 
near  16th  St.,  Room  1215,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


N.  B.:  This  is  to  correct  a wrong  impression 

as  to  price  as  it  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Forest  and  Stream,  which,  on  account 
of  dropped  type,  read  “Box  of  50  only  $ .75.” 
This  should  have  been 

Box  of  50  only  $2.75 


IMPORTED! 


YodR  Pipe  »PainTe8 

I make  PIPES  OF  GEWI 

BSiAR  RQMod  m 
OPEN-SWEET  FROM  Fll 
PUFF -C010H  LIKE  MF£R 


I MAKE  PIPESOFGflMH&l  . ... 

'8HWR  RQMod  pores  ittr^r'oN'lVFir 

OPEN-SWEET  FROM  FIRST  ^^PJJ>E-THEY,U 

MlAKf  GOOD  OK 
. WILL- BRING  ttfi 
iN^^YOUR  PIPE  TROl/WE 
•PHI'LL  HELP  rOif  FORT 

PgjOROJLYrtWI)ERSWIO  PIPES 

WAKE  'EM  TO  OFDEfK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Dept.  T 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
We  Cater  to  the  Particular  Smoker 


Worlds  of  Grouse 

We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs. 
Dogs  boarded  and  exercised  during  the 
summer.  Will  attend  the  prairie  chicken 
and  grouse  dog  trials.  Good  kennels ; best 
of  food.  LOUIS  B.  & JAMES  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Pittsfield,  Penna. 


For  Good  Books  on  FISHING,  See  page  434 


JOE  WELSH 
LEADERS 
By  test  the  BEST 

This  Leader  the 
GENUINE 

Registered  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  under  the  name  of  TELARANA 
NOVA,  meaning  in  Spanish,  “new  Spiderweb.” 

Don’t  get  fooled  by  spurious  imitations! 

Suitable  for  Salt  and  Fresh  water  they  come 
in  6 sizes  in  3-6-9-ft.  lengths.  Knotless,  Strong 
and  Invisible. 

Send  me  25c  for  a 3 ft.:  50c  for  a 6 ft.:  or 
75c  for  a 9 ft.  Tell  me  the  kind  of  fish  you 
want  to  land.  This  insures  you  of  the  proper 
size.  A customer  writes,  “I  am  using  one  of 
your  No.  3 Leaders,  this  being  its  third  season 
and  still  good.  Used  entirely  on  Bass.” 

Most  dealers  handle  the  genuine,  if  yours  don’t 
tell  him  he  can. 

The  above  prices  are  for  trial  orders  only. 

Sample  card  of  6 sizes  free  on 
application. 

JOE  WELSH 
^Pasadena,  California 

Distributors  for  U.  S. 
and  Canada 

P Dealers  can  make  good 
profits  by  handling  this 
popular  leader. 


08% 
Weedless 


H,eddon 
Bait  Casting  Beals 

Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 

Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

- “AsK  the  Fish!” \ 
jgkjas.  Heddon’s  SonSi 


Dowagiac,  Mich. 


’’’PHIS  book,  “The  Days  of 
, 1 Real  Sport,”  illustrated 

by  Briggs,  the  cartoonist,  and 
■ containing  a red 
blooded  story  of 
boyhood  fishing 
days,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  every 
sportsman.  Learn  of  the  pleasure,  ex- 
citement and  thrills  which  bait  casting 
angling  gives — enjoyment  you  can 
have.  No  sitting  still  waiting  for 
them  to  bite.  Book  shows  full  line 
of  South  Bend  Baits  and  Reels. 

A postal  gets  it  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

1t)2l9HighSt.  South  Bend,  I nd, 

IVlillllllUllllllilllllllllllllllllllU 


ITfCLJ  LET  me  develop  the 

non  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

of  your  lake  or  stream.  Have  food  and  game 
fish  in  abundance.  Expert  investigations,  re- 
ports and  adjustments.  Literature  on  request. 

ERNEST  CLIVE  BROWN,  Box  107E,  Station  G,  N.Y.C. 


JVlGGLER 


Vi  OR  ^8  Oz. 
WITH  BUCKTAIL 


c laop 

pend  for  

Circular  of  other  Lures  and  Pork 

Rind  Strips  -Alr.FOSS  * 


1712  COLUMBUS  RD. 


CLEVELAND- 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs:  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes:  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood: 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
(’hicago  and  St.  Louis  World’s  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


difference  in  penetration  in  wood  would 
be  so  small,  in  most  cases,  that  the  varia- 
tion in  the  hardness  of  different  testing 
blocks  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  compile  a per- 
fectly accurate  table  for  20  or  30  charges. 
In  the  accompanying  tabulation  are 
given  results  of  Winchester  tests  with 
3*4  drams  of  Hercules  E.  C.  and  1*4 
ounces  of  4,  6,  and  7*4  shot,  the  penetra- 
tion being  in  soft  pine  at  40  yards. 

PENETRATION  TABLE 


12  Gauge 

3*4 

1*4 

4’s 

Penetration  0.56  inch 

3*4 

1*4 

(j’s 

Penetration  0.50  inch 

3*4 

!*4  , 

7^4’s 

Penetration  0.44  inch 

When  using  a load  of  i>lA  drams  of 
E.  C.  and  i}4  ounces  of  shot,  4’s  have  a 
27%  advantage  in  penetration  over  7*4’s 
and  a 12%  advantage  over  6’s.  6’s  have 
a 14%  advantage  over  7^2’s.  With  dif- 
ferent loads  of  powder  or  quantities  of 
shot,  slightly  different  results  would  be 
obtained. 

In  looking  at  our  velocity  table  we  see 
that  a load  of  3 *4  drams  of  E.  C.  and  1%. 
ounces  of  No.  4 shot  have  an  average 
velocity  over  40  yards  of  957  foot  sec- 
onds. This  is  only  38  foot  seconds  or  4 
per  cent,  more  than  is  obtained  with  the 
same  quantity  of  6’s,  yet  it  brings  a 12 
per  cent,  advantage  in  penetration  at  40 
yards.  To  offset  this,  the  6’s  have  a 65 
per  cent,  advantage  in  pattern.  This 
explains  clearly  why  it  is  that  such  a 
high  percentage  of  duck  hunters  prefer 
6’s  to  4’s  for  all  wild-fowl  shooting  ex- 
cepting for  very  long-range  shots,  where 
6’s  no  longer  give  sufficient  penetration 
to  kill  properly. 

A 65%  advantage  in  pattern,  provided 
the  penetration  is  sufficient  to  make 
clean  kills,  surely  outweighs  a 12%  ad- 
vantage in  penetration  plus  a 4%  advan- 
tage in  velocity.  This  last-mentioned 
figure  represents  approximately  the  ad- 
vantage in  leading  a quartering  shot  at 
this  range,  when  using  the  larger-sized 
pellets.  It  does  not,  however,  give  a true 
idea  of  the  constantly  increasing  value 
of  using  larger  shot  at  the  longer  ranges. 

ANOTHER  use  of  the  velocity  table 
is  to  show  the  uselessness  of  trying 
to  obtain  high  velocities  at  long  range 
by  using  heavy  powder  charges  with 
very  fine  shot.  A charge  of  3^2  drams 
of  E.  C.  and  iJ4  ounces  of  No.  8 shot 
gives  an  average  velocity  of  942  F.  S. 
The  same  load  develops  a velocity  of  944 
F.  S.  with  No.  10’s.  Either  of  these 
charges  is  a good  stiff  load.  With  4’s, 
S’s,  or  6’s,  it  is  a humdinger  on  ducks. 
But  yet,  this  charge  of  8’s  reaches  the 
target  no  faster  than  a 3 drams  1 ounce 
charge  of  5’s,  which  can  be  shot  com- 
fortably from  a featherweight  field  gun 
held  in  one  hand.  The  heavy  load  of 
xo’s  is  still  worse,  being  no  faster  than 
the  3 drams  I ounce  load  of  7’s.  At  a 
range  of  a few  yards,  it  will  blow  a 
quail  to  bits  or  drill  a 2-inch  hole 
through  an  inch  board,  but  at  50  yards 
or  over  it  is  about  as  effective  as  the 
Peace  Treaty.  In  addition,  the  heavy  1 
shot  will  show  much  greater  penetration 
and  killing  power  in  proportion  to  their 
average  velocities.  The  remaining  ve- 
locity is  higher  and  the  pellets  are  heavy 
enough  to  use  it  most  effectively. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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TITHIIE  MMSBSIET  FILM 


In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  Can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word) 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  November  classified  columns  close  October  1st. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 

and  German  5pf.,  30c. ; Italy  20c.,  and  catalog, 
10c.  Homer  Shultz,  King  City,  Missouri. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE; 

27c. ; half-dollar  size,  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  cata- 
logue, 10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  140,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  51S  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


DECOYS 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 

mallard,  $5  pair ; eggs,  $2.50,  1 2 ; black  mallard, 
$15  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $5,  12.  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  Illinois. 


DOMESTICATED  WILD  MALLARDS— 

Great  for  decoys.  Tame  as  chickens,  $2.50  each, 
6 for  $12.50.  Instructions  free.  Clyde  Palmer,  La 
Grande,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE— YOUNG  MALLARD  DUCK 

breeders,  rich  in  wild  blood.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Inspection  invited.  Glenmere  Game  & Poultry 
Farm,  Chester,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS,  $5  PER 

pair.  O.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 


GREY  MALLARD  DECOYS  FOR  SALE,  $4 

pair.  Cloyd  Crow,  Camden,  Michigan. 


LIVE  DECOYS,  ENGLISH  CALL  DUCKS, 

yearlings,  $8.00  pair;  young,  $0.00  pair.  E.  Rintel- 
man,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

LIVE  DECOY  HOLDERS,  EASY  TO  PUT 

on  and  take  off,  30c.  each.  E.  Rintelman,  Muk- 
wonago, Wis. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BULLETS— SOFT-POINT  SPITZER,  .250- 

3000,  .25  Remington,  $2.25  per  100,  postpaid ; 
.250-3000  empties,  reloaded  full  charge,  $4.25  per 
100.  Byron  E.  Cottrell,  Harrison  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


COLT  .45  AUTO,  NEW  $30;  COLT  SPE- 

cial.  38,  new,  $26;  one  .22  Smith  & Wesson  45, 
new,  $28.  L.  Britton,  629  Bloomfield  St.,  Ho- 
boken, New  Jersey. 


COLT  S.  A.  .46,.  714-INCH,  CIRCASSIAN 

checked  grips,  partridge  type  sights,  inside  per- 
fect, blueing  good,  $25.  Model  ’10  Stevens  .22 
target  pistol,  perfect  condition,  special  walnut 
grips  to  fit  hand,  checked,  blueing  slightly 
marred,  $16;  25-power  telescope,  French  make, 
fair  condition,  $12.  O.  B.  Emshwiller,  3230  4th 
St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— 10-GAUGE  HAMMER- 

less  Jos.  Lang  &:  Son,  London  make.  This  gun 
has  never  been  used,  and  is  probably  the  finest 
gun  in  America.  Value  $1,000.  Will  exchange  for 
HIGH  GRADE  SEDAN  not  over  2 years  old. 
Box  275,  Forest  & Stream,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New 
Y ork  City. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORY  LOADED  50  BOXES 

35-55  soft-point,  70c.  box.  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Adams, 
Townsend  Harbor,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  SALE— FOX  DOUBLE  12A  GRADE, 

ejector,  single  trigger,  full  choke,  32-in.  bbl., 
stock  15x2x1  J4,  $70,  with  Hardy  case,  $90.  Parker 
& H.  grade  16,  28-in.  bbl.,  left  modified,  right 
open,  stock  1454x2x154,  extra  stock  1354x2-14x2, 
with  leather  case,  $75;  also  new  S.  & W.  military 
6-in.  bbl.,  .38,  leather  holster,  $30 ; all  first  class 
condition.  W.  A.  Rowland,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


JUST  ONE  EXPRESSION  OF  SATISFACTION 
OF  THE  MANY  RECEIVED  FROM  ADVER- 
TISERS IN  OUR  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS. 

“Please  let  the  boys  know  the  bird-dog 
is  sold.  Am  getting  so  many  inquiries 
1 can’t  begin  to  answer  them  all. 

“I  think  your  magazine  is  a fine  place  to 
advertise. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“C.  A.  Montgomery, 

"Memphis,  Mo.” 

August  27,  1921. 


REPEATING  RIFLES— HIGH  POWER, 

bolt  action,  military  model,  suitable  for  big  game 
hunting;  calibre  7.02  m.m.,  American  made.'  Big 
bargain  at  $9.95.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Tnc.,  97  Chambers  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  end  Stream.  It  will 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 

FOR  SALE— STEVENS  22  CALIBER 

model  No.  10,  brand  new,  $20.  Herman  Jaquith, 
Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 


SACRIFICE  — 20-GAUGE  WINCHESTER, 

nice  condition,  $.36.  Harold  Sinclair,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


SELL  OR  TRADE— WINCHESTER,  SIN- 

gle  32-20  Octagon,  $15;  typewriter,  $25;  both  A-l 
condition.  Roy  Vail,  Warwick,  New  York. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 

FOR  SALE— MARLIN,  32-20,  NEW,  SLIDE 

action,  $35.  Harry  A.  Archibald,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— NEW  REMINGTON  REPEAT- 

ing  rifle,  22-caliber,  No.  12A ; O.  K.  condition; 
money  order  for  $19.50  gets  it;  shot  about  5 boxes. 
Ellert  Reierson,  Spring  Grove,  Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  NEW  NO-RUST  PISTOL, 
44-40  Colt’s,  552-inch  barrel,  and  2 boxes  loaded 
shells,  $20.  Mr.  Cbas.  B.  Adams,  Townsend 
Harbor,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  SALE— PAIR  16-INCH  MUNSON 

Last  Boots,  size  10-B,  worn  5 times,  $8.50;  .44-. 40 
New  Service  554-inch,  in  first  class  condition, 
$20.00;  want  .32-. 20  revolver.  Wm.  Brown,  Hart, 
Mich. 

FOR  SALE— 22  REMINGTON  REPEATER, 

brand  new,  in  factory  box;  cost  $29.50;  sent 
C.O.D.  anywhere,  $23.  N.  P.  Frayseth,  Milan, 
Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE  — REMODELLED  KRAG, 

Checked  full  grip  and  forend  cheek  piece.  Spot- 
less condition,  754  lbs. , $25.  Russell  F.  Pierce, 
Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— .30  NEWTON,  EQUIPPED 

with  sling  swivels,  factory  condition,  60  cartridges, 
first  express  or  post  office  money  order  for  $60 
takes  it.  Ray  Walton,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— W.  A.  351  WINCHESTER, 

self-loading,  new  condition,  beautiful  woodwork. 
$55.00.  E.  S.  Jennings,  10S  West  Davie  Street, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

FRANCOTTE  GUNS— 12,  16  AND  20- 

gauge,  $150,  with  ejectors,  $25  extra.  Send  for  list 
and  dimension  sheet.  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie, 
Inc.,  97  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GUNS— A FEW  SLIGHTLY  USED  DOU- 

ble-barrel  Ithaca  shotguns  which  will  last  a life- 
time, $35.00  and  up.  George  Clapp,  Lake  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  MM.  8-12-16-INCH 

barrels  and  holster — stocks  extra.  Mauser  pistols, 
7.63  mm.  with  wooden  holster — stocks.  Mauser 
sporting  rifles,  30,  ’06  U.  S.  Gov.  The  world’s 
best.  Pacific  Sales,  Lfd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

LUGERS,  9 MM,  4-INCH,  $37.50;  8-INCH, 

$50.00,  with  holsters  and  stock.  Mausers,  with 
wooden  holster-stock,  9 mm,  7.63  mm,  $40.00. 
Mauser  sporting  rifles,  finest  workmanship,  $45.00 
up,_  with  scope,  $75.00  up.  F.  Miller,  504  Kohl 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

ONE  SPENCER,  ONE  SWISS  RIFLE,  FAC- 

tory  condition,  for  best  offer.  Springfield,  $30. 
Walter  R.  Reed,  Windsorville,  Maine. 

SPORTING  RIFLES  — MANNLICHER- 

Schoenauer ; highest  possible  grade : bolt  action, 
repeater,  spool  type  magazine,  double  leaf  sight ; 
double-set  trigger;  calibres  6.5  m.m.  and  8 m.m.; 
pre-war  made,  sold  at  pre-war  price,  $75.  Write 
for  descriptive  folder.  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie, 
Inc.,  97  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— LIGHT-WEIGHT  12-BORE  26- 

inch  English  hammer  gun.  George  Canfield, 
Peekskill,  New  York. 


WANTED— SERVICEABLE  WINCHESTER 
Carbine  44.73.  H.  B.  Allen,  Box  68,  North  Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 


WINCHESTER  20-GAUGE  PUMP,  SLIGHT- 

ly  used,  $59.  Dr.  E.  S.  Elliot,  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin. 


GUN  AND  ROD  CABINETS 


GUN  CABINETS— BUILD  ONE  YOUR- 

self.  Complete  set  working  drawings,  $1.50.  Ad- 
dress “Gun  Cabinets,”  Dexter,  Maine. 


GUN  AND  ROD  CABINET— BLUE  PRINT, 

giving  dimensions,  with  instructions  how  to  build. 
It’s  a beauty,  boys.  A place  for  guns,  rods,  tac- 
kle, shells,  books,  etc.  $1.10  money  order.  B.  E. 
Nurnberg,  22454  Topeka  Blvd.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

LIVE  STOCK 


FERRETS,  FIVE  DOLLARS.  WALTER 

Soldan,  Seventeenth  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  EITHER  COLOR. 

Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.,  No.  5. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL 

lots,  write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Campbell,  R.  2,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


. for  SALE— CANADA  WILD  GEESE— A 

limited  number  for  fall  delivery  at  $7.50  each. 
Albert  N.  Froom,  Olathe,  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE— CROSS  FOXES,  $70  PAIR; 
Silver,  $50  each ; pups,  $40  each ; very  tame. 
Write.  Axel  Sorinsen,  Baudette,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— RINGNECK,  SILVER,  GOLD- 

en,  Reeves  and  Amherst  pheasants,  wild  turkeys 
and  ducks.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Walhalla,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — WHITE  AND  BROWN  FER. 

rets ; single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  C.  E.  Crow, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


MacVICARS,  REGISTERED,  WINNING 

Flemish  giants.  Catalogue,  6 cents.  M.  Mac- 
Vicar,  licensed  judge,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


MINK,  SKUNK,  SILVER  FOX,  BLACK 

Siberian  Hares  for  sale.  We  are  not  shippers,  hut 
breeders  of  fur-bearing  animals.  Low  prices.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Goff  and  De 
Long,  Lovells,  Mich. 


PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  GUAR- 

anteed.  Close’s  Rabbit  Farm.  Tiffin.  Ohio. 


SELLING,  SILVER  AND  RED  FOXES, 

wolves,  skunks,  mink,  wild  rabbits,  quail,  wild 
geese.  Rabbit  and  bird  dogs.  Tarman’s  Fur 
Farms,  Quincy,  Penna. 


WANTED — 12  COYOTES  OR  WOLVES. 

Scbarnweber  Brothers.  Main  Street.  Mitchell,  So. 
Dak. 


WILL  PAY  GOOD  PRICE  FOR  ONE  OR 

two  cub  bears.  Address  W.  Bishop.  421  So.  Bos- 
ton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

( Continued  on  page  476) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000  BOOKS  ON  ANGLING,  FISHERIES, 

fish  culture  and  natural  history,  for  disposal. 
Catalogues  free.  Frampton,  37  Fonthill  Rd.,  Lon- 
don, England. 


BIG  HORN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 

heads.  Two  rare,  newly  mounted  for  sale.  Abso- 
lutely perfect  in  every  way.  References.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE— 3 H.-P.  2-CYLINDER  AIR- 

cooled  Aerothrust  detachable  rowboat  motor.  Good 
condition.  First  eighty  dollars  takes  it.  Kurt 
Sauer,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— DELUXE  ADDING  MACHINE, 

Tver  Johnson,  22  cal.  revolver,  one  Remington 
22  cal.  repeating  rifle,  one  violin  and  Hohner 
accordion.  David  R.  Graber,  Sterling,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — NEW,  BEAUTIFULLY 

mounted  moose  head,  $75.  C.  J.  Mickelson,  IOC  N. 
65th  Ave.,  W.  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— NEWLY  MOUNTED,  RARE 

Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer  heads  of  particular 
beauty.  Also  woodland  caribou  heads,  newly 
mounted.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario. 


GOLD  INITIALS.  10c.  EACH;  BORDERS, 

20c.  Noel  Owens,  Chanute,  Kans. 


I CAN  SAVE  YOU  HALF  ON  FORD  Ac- 
cessories. Gilbert  Terrell,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


MOOSE,  ELK,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 

sheep  and  mule,  deer  heads,  sets  of  horns,  for 
sale  for  mounting  ; scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you 
now  have.  Boxed,  baled  or  crated  to  go  cheaply 
by  express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  under  special 
government  permit  guaranteeing  delivery.  Ed- 
win Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  — RICH, 

fragrant,  mellow,  smoking  or  chewing,  45c.  lb.,  10 
lbs.,  $3.50,  postpaid;  checks  taken;  money  back  if 
not  pleased.  Clark’s  River  Plantation,  Hazel,  Ky. 


SEND  4c.  IN  STAMPS  FOR  EACH  CATA- 

log : Abbey  & Imbrie  Fishing  Tackle  No.  192; 
Abercrombies’  Tents  and  Camp  Outfits  No.  75; 
Guns,  Ammunition  and  Sporting  Goods  No.  70; 
to  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc.,  97  Chambers 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TOURISTS,  HUNTERS,  FISHERMEN,  A 

provision  box  that  can  be  changed  to  table  in 
thirty  seconds,  and  vice-versa,  not  a loose  piece ; 
circular  free.  Ackels  Provision  Box  & Table  Co., 
Sidney,  Nebraska. 


TWO-CELL  ELECTRIC  EGG  CANDLERS; 

use  two  common  batteries,  very  powerful.  Price, 
each  $4.50.  Shipped  collect.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress all  orders  to  Jones-Madison  Mfg.  Co.,  Den- 
ton, Arkansas. 


TWO  EXTRA  LARGE  AND  PERFECT, 

newly  mounted  winter  killed  moose  heads  of  great 
beauty  for  sale.  Moderate  prices.  References. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WANTED— TWO  EXPERIENCED  TAXI- 

dermists  ; good  pay  for  good  men  ; give  experience, 
age  and  photo  of  work  if  possible.  M.  J.  Hof- 
man,  Taxidermist,  989  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


WILD  RICE  SEED.  TERRELL’S  FA- 

mous  Giant  Seed.  Guaranteed.  Sent  anywhere  for 
fall  sowing  while  supply  lasts.  Clyde  Terrell, 
Dept.  H219,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


16-INCH  ROWBOAT  — CONSTRUCTION 

blue  print,  30c.  List  free.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  West- 
ern Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 

skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open  mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
plete instructions  are  only  $3,  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edwin  Dixon.  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


KODAK  4A,  CASE  AND  TRIPOD.  LIKE 

new,  bargain ; write.  B.  L.  Fredendall,  19  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  Albany,  New  York. 


WILD  RICE 

from  the  great  rice  fields  of  Northern  Minnesota 

for  seeding  your  ponds  and  sloughs.  Our  seed 
has  been  used  very  successfully.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Harvest  will  begin  early  in  September. 
Best  of  references. 

GEO.  D.  HAMILTON,  DETROIT,  MINNESOTA 

Becker  County 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES  (Continued) 


LANTERN  SLIDES  MADE  FROM  YOUR 

fishing  and  hunting  negatives.  Plain  or  colored. 
Highest  quality.  Box  81,  University  Station, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 


MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c.  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c.  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AMERICAN,  AGE  46,  DESIRES  POSITION 

as  steward  or  manager  of  country  hotel  or  club ; 
thoroughly  experienced ; reliable  and  conscientious 
worker;  highest  references;  recently  with  a 
prominent  Berkshire  county  hotel;  moderate  sal- 
ary. Write  Box  25,  Forest  & Stream,  9 East  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  OUTDOORSMAN,  AGE  38, 

married;  wife  capable  and  a good  cook;  desires 
position  in  charge  of  hunting  or  fishing  estate. 
Not  afraid  of  work.  J.  R.,  Box  26,  Forest  & 
Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  AS  MANAGER  OF 

gunning  preserve.  Twenty  years’  experience  in  all 
modes  of  gunning.  Best  references.  Capt.  Chas. 
B.  Moore,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE — ELK  LODGE  ON  GULF 

Coast.  37  acres,  two-story  frame,  open  fire 
places.  Hall  on  first  floor,  billiard  hall  on  second 
floor ; large  bed-rooms,  living,  dining,  butler’s 
pantry,  kitchen,  two  baths,  acetylene  gas;  out- 
building and  barn ; bearing  pecan  trees.  Ideal 
summer  and  winter  home.  At  bargain.  George 
E.  Arndt,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTATION  IN  COASTAL 

region  of  South  Carolina;  1,375  acres;  20<> 
cleared ; abounds  in  game ; splendid  deer,  turkey 
and  partridge  shooting;  fair  duck  shooting;  splen- 
did fishing.  For  further  information  communicate 
with  Mrs.  A.  R.  Speights,  Walterboro,  S.  C. 


ISLAND  AND  MARSH  IN  RICE  LAKE, 

Ontario ; bass  and  lunge  fishing ; good  duck  shoot- 
ing. The  lake  Tris  Speaker  visits,  shooting  and 
fishing.  R.  Axton,  Paris,  Canada. 


SH9OT  GEESE  AND  DUCKS  ON  CURRI- 

tuck  Sound,  N.  C.  Season  opens  Nov.  1st.  Make 
your  reservations  ahead.  Good  accommodations. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address  Lloyd  Oneal,  Sea 
Gull,  North  Carolina. 


TO  LET— 600  ACRES  OF  FINEST  DEER 

hunting  ground  in  Sullivan  county  for  the  sea- 
son. Address  A.  Rupp,  Box  650,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE 

acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks ; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth.  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Camping  and  Woodcraft 

By  HORACE  KEPHART 

In  two  volumes 

Vol.  1 Camping  Vol.  II  Woodcraft 

Single  Copies  were  $2.50 — Now  $2.00 

Postpaid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada 

Forest  and  Stream 

(BOOK  DEPT) 

9 East  40th  Street.  New  York  City 


HUNTING  IN  THE 
HIMALAYAS 

( Continued  from  page  439) 

being  instructed  to  take  me  along  the 
main  ridge  leading  westward  from  Bu- 
dan,  where,  as  evening  fell  I might  ob- 
tain a chance  at  some  large  animal.  My 
friend  shouldered  his  gun,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  old  setter  strolled 
off  down  the  hill-side  to  try  for  more 
game  birds. 

A stroll  of  a mile  or  so,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a forest-glade.  The  shi- 
kari made  me  understand  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  sit  down  and 
watch  the  glade,  so  we  squatted  at  the 
foot  of  an  oak.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so  passed,  when  I caught  sight  of 
some  beast  moving  through  the  bushes. 
Ram  Sing  also  noticed  it,  and  presently 
whispered:  “Soor”  (pig),  and  we  view- 
ed a fine  old  boar  as  he  emerged  from 
some  bushes  and  began  digging  with 
his  great  tusks,  among  the  dropped 
acorns. 

He  was  within  sixty  yards,  his  head 
turned  slightly  away ; a good  opportunity 
for  a shot,  and  I aimed  behind  his  near 
shoulder  so  as  to  smash  the  far  shoulder. 
Blackmore  hacj  explained  to  me  the  most 
deadly  shots  to  take,  and  holding  the  .360 
rifle  steadily,  and  taking  the  sight  fine, 
as  I was  firing  downwards,  I pressed 
the  trigger  with  my  second  finger. 

“Crack,”  went  the  good  rifle,  the  boar 
rolled  over,  grunted  savagely,  and  after 
a few  struggles  lay  still. 

I was  surprised  at  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  animal.  He  looked  enormous  as 
he  lay  among  the  red  bracken.  We  left 
him,  and  made  our  way  down  a path 
which  led  to  the  bungalow.  My  host 
had  bagged  a woodcock,  a pewra,  and  a 
kali  j . The  shikari  went  off  with  some 
of  the  tea-garden  hands  to  bring  in  the 
pig,  and  the  men  enjoyed  a fine  feast  of 
wild  pork. 

The  next  day  Blackmore  gave  me  some 
lessons  in  shooting  down  hill.  He  fixed 
a target  about  eighty  yards  down  a steep 
slope,  and  I was  surprised  how  fine  a 
sight  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  hit  the 
bullseve. 

ON  November  1st  we  started  at  noon 
on  our  camping  trip,  and  a steep 
descent  of  two  thousand  feet  brought  us 
to  the  Pindar  River.  We  crossed  by  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  began  the  steep 
ascent  of  4.000  feet  up  the  North  bank. 
Higher  and  higher  we  climbed  up  a nar- 
row zig-zag  path,  and  at  last  found  our- 
selves among  the  terraced  fields  of  a vil- 
lage. The  way  was  less  steep  from  here, 
and  before  long  we  arrived  at  a pictur- 
esque encampment,  fires  burning  merrily, 
and  tea  ready  on  a table  outside  our 
tents. 

Each  of  us  had  a tent  seven  feet 
square,  double  roofed,  with  ample  room 
for  bed,  table,  chair,  and  skin-covered 
basket  of  clothes.  My  friend’s  cook  and 
bearer  occupied  another  tent  a few  yards 
away,  and  the  shikaris  and  coolies 
“shook  down”  in  a cattle  shed.  This 
camping  ground  is  known  as  Goomur 
Tal,  and  is  a fair  shooting  ground. 
There  are  park-like  forests  around, 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  BY  CHAMPION 

Tintern  Tip-Top  (half  brother  to  Laddie  Boy). 
Also  a registered  bitch  in  whelp  to  Tip-Top. 
Caswell  Kennels,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States.  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  Sqd  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion-bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
I ionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


A FEW  REGISTERED  CHESAPEAKES 

left.  Good  retrievers.  Phil  Ziebarth,  Plenty- 
wood,  Mont. 


CHESAPEAKES— PURE  BRED  OF  THE 

best  possible  breeding,  broken  dogs  and  bitches ; 
choice  puppies,  both  sexes ; country  raised  stock, 
strong  and  healthy ; studs  to  serve  approved 
bitches ; get  busy  on  those  older  pups ; ready  to 
start.  Barron  & Orr,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 


FOR  SAL  E — CHESAPEAKE  PUP, 

whelped  February  28,  1921.  Just  right  for  fall 
shooting.  World’s  greatest,  natural  retrievers. 
Sire.  Deerwood’s  Teddy  Dam  Belle  P — Enrolled. 
C.  C.  Pink,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTEL- 

ligent,  refined  and  useful ; pairs  not  a kin  for 
sale.  The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  COON,  SKUNK  DOGS, 

broken  youngsters,  farm  pet  dogs,  trial.  M. 
Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 

opossum,  setters,  pointers;  broken  and  unbroken; 
on  trial.  Pet  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons,  swine. 
Catalog,  10c.  stamps.  Kiefers  Garden  Spot  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


BROKEN  POINTERS— PEDIGREED  AND 

not.  H.  H.  McGovney,  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — COON  HOUND  PUPS. 

Broken  beagles.  Broken  setter  collie  pups.  J.  O. 
Gardner,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — REGISTERED  POINTER 

puppies  from  best  blood  and  shooting  strains ; 
also  hound  pups.  Walker  strain.  W.  E. 
Blanchard,  Eastport,  Me. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES;  BEA- 

gle  pups.  Harold  Evans,  Moores  Hill,  Indiana. 


MINK  DOGS— PUPS  READY  FOR  SHIP- 

ment ; bred  from  real  Mink  hunters;  farm-raised. 
Lantz  Bros.,  Jackson,  Minn. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds.  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs ; fifty-page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  10c.  stamps.  Rockwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  AT  ALL 
times.  Wni.  McGirk,  1305  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett, 
Washington. 


REGISTERED  BEAGLE,  HOURAN’S 
Queen.  A.  K.  C.  291095.  A thorough  hunter  on 
jack  rabbits  ; two  years  ; 13  in. ; black,  white  and 
tan;  will  drive  till  she  drops;  $100.  Also  eight  of 
her  puppies,  three  months  old ; five  males,  three 
females ; five  with  perfect  markings;  black  blan- 
kets, white  collars;  sired  by  Debonair  Flageober 
A.  K.  C.  243068;  $25.00  each.  Houran’s  tuck,  13 
in.;  one  year;  doing  fine;  a wasp  afield;  $40.00. 
Three  of  her  puppies  at  $10.00  each.  One  rabbit 
hound,  three  years  ; a corker  ; no  pedigree  ; $25.00. 
Dogs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  express.  D.  F.  Houran, 
Keene,  N.  H. 


In  transactions  between  stran- 
gers, the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the 
seller  should  be  deposited  with 
some  disinterested  third  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. 


GUN  DOGS  (Continued) 


No.  1 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 
years  old,  good  looker,  nice  size,  one  full  sea- 
son on  grouse,  one  on  quail ; very  stanch,  backs 
nicely,  nice  retriever,  $200. 

No.  2 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 
years  old,  two  full  seasons  on  quail  and  chicken, 
very  wide,  fast  and  snappy,  wonderful  bird  finder ; 
absolutely  stanch,  backs  perfect,  nice  retriever, 
$300. 

No.  3 — Native  setter  dog,  2 years  old,  well 
bred,  but  no  papers,  extra  good  grouse  and  quail 
dog ; nice  retriever,  $150. 

No.  4 — Registered  pointer  dog,  2 years  old, 
very  close,  careful,  slow  hunter;  wonderful  nose: 
very  stanch,  backs  perfect,  nice  retriever ; good 
for  quail  and  grouse ; $200. 

No.  5 — Registered  pointer  dog,  2(4  years  old ; 
very  wide  ranger,  a crackerjack  quail  and  chicken 
dog ; stanch  as  a rock,  backs  perfect,  nice  re- 
triever ; $400. 

No.  6 — Registered  pointer  bitch,  3 years  old, 
ideal  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  nice  retriever; 
$150. 

No.  7 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  bitch,  2 
years  old,  a fancy  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  nice 
retriever ; $250. 

No.  8 — Registered  pointer  and  setter  puppies, 
2 to  4 months  old,  as  well  bred  as  live ; either 
sex ; $50  to  $100  each. 

Forty  other  high-class,  well  bred,  good  looking 
shooting  dogs  and  bitches,  all  fine  retrievers ; 
prices  $200  to  $500  each.  No  catalogue,  every  dog 
described  separately. 

Harmon  Sommerville,  Amite,  Louisiana. 


SETTERS,  POINTERS,  BEAGLES— GROWN 

stock  and  puppies  ; 10  beagles,  6 setters,  4 point- 
ers, at  public  stud  ; photos,  4 cents,  stamps.  Stan- 
ford Kennels,  Bangall,  New  York. 


HOUNDS 


COON  HOUNDS  AND  COMBINATION 

hunters,  free  trial  allowed.  Send  for  price  list. 
The  Southern  Farm  Coonhound  Kennels,  Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RABBIT  AND 

fox  hounds  shipped  on  10  days’  trial ; satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded.  The  Moun- 
tain View  Kennels,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Route  2, 
McGregor  & Martin,  Props. 


COONHOUNDS;  TEST  DOGS;  TRIAL 

given.  (Stamps).  Jas.  H.  Grisham,  Wheeler, 
Miss. 


FOR  SALE— FEMALE  FOX  HOUNDS,  $45. 

Black,  white  and  tan.  Clarence  Robillard,  Mas- 
sena,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  AND 

cat  hounds ; coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  squirrel 
dogs;  trial  allowed,  you  to  be  the  judge.  Special 
list  free.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennel,  Cleveland,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS; 

fine  young  hounds.  Salter  & Son,  Tipton,  Ind. 


FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT 

hounds,  broken  to  gun  and  field  and  guaranteed. 
Also  puppies  bred  in  the  purple ; 10c.  for  photos 
of  hounds.  U.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericksburg,  O. 

H Oi-U  ND  S,  BIRD  - D'tjbS,  SUPPLIES; 
photos.  Testimonials.  Prices.  Kaskaskia  Ken- 
nels, Herrick,  111. 


HOUNDS  (Continued) 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


HOUNDS!  HOUNDS!  ALL  KINDS! 

Broken ; trial.  Maple  Kennels,  Seven  Valleys, 
Pennsylvania. 


OAK  GROVE  KENNELS,  INA,  ILLINOIS, 

offers  coon,  skunk,  opossum  hounds,  fox.  wolf, 
coyotte  hounds,  rabbit  hounds,  pointers  and  set- 
ters, fox  terriers;  young  dogs  and  puppies.  Ten 
days’  trial. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SOUTHERN  COON 

hounds,  combination  hunters  and  rabbit  hounds; 
sent  anywhere  on  trial.  List,  10  cents.  McLister 
Bros.,  Brighton,  Tennessee. 


PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 

suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained, 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  I.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, 111. 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  COUNTRY  RAISED— 

Broken  ; fox  hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squir- 
rel dogs,  setters.  Circular  10c.  Brown’s  Kennels, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 


THREE-YEAR  REGISTERED  WALKER 

coon  and  fox  hound ; open,  fast,  stayer ; well 
trained;  $40.  D.  B.  Gipple,  Bentonville,  Ark. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  A FEW  OF  OUR 

high-class  coon  hounds  and  rabbit  hounds  as  can 
be  found  in  the  world,  regardless  of  price.  Guar- 
anteed. The  Kentucky  Hound  Kennels,  Crum,  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents, 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


POSITION  WANTED— EXPERT  TRAIN- 

er  of  shooting-dogs,  widely  experienced ; breed- 
ing, rearing,  developing  puppies ; thoroughly 
competent;  trustworthy;  all-around  manager.  W., 
Care  of  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


DOGS  TO  BOARD  OR  TRAIN 


SEND  SHOOTING  DOGS  ONLY  TO  O.  W. 

Naile,  Barber,  N.  C. 


WANTED— DOGS  TO  BOARD;  NEW  KEN- 

nels ; good  feed;  try  me.  H.  H.  McGovney, 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio. 


WANTED— POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  TO 

train;  also  some  nice  setters  for  sale  and  rabbit 
hounds  that  do  the  work.  Trial  given.  O.  K. 
Kennels,  Marydel,  Maryland. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

either  sex ; rat  and  rabbit  ferrets  a specialty. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Imported  to  the  United  States 
for  the  First  Time 


REAL  FINNISH  SPITZ 

Everyone  prizewinner  and  pedigreed* 

Certificate  issued  by  Finnish  Kennel-Club 
and  American  Consulate  in  Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

A.  LI  LI  US 

65  FOURTH  AVENUE 
New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
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Army -Navy  Surplus  Stock 

HUNTERS  AND  SPORTSMEN 

Best  values  in  clothing  for  outdoor  wear 


Men’s  Sheepskin  Coats 


Belted  Model,  mole- 
skin  top,  absolutely 
water-proof,  Austra- 
lian lambs  wool 
collar,  4 pockets, 
leather  edging,  with 
wind-proof  wristlets. 

Full  36  inches  long. 
Sizes  36  to  50.  This 
offer  for 

$8.95 


New  Government  & 
Hip  Rubber  Boots 

Uppers  go  above  hips,  fasten  with 
strap.  Reinforced  all  over. 

Extra  heavy  soles.  Sizes  £ Q7R 
6 to  12 ^ 

Knee  Length  Rubber  Boots  $3.00 


Army  & Navy  Trading  Co. 

226  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Dept.  X.  Y.  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Order  Front  This  Ad.— Price  List  Sent  on  Request 


Leedawl  Compass 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  handsome, 
jeweled  compass  for  $1.50:  also  Maguapole,  $1.75; 
Litenite,  $2.00;  Gydawl,  $8  00;  Ceebynite,  $4.00. 
Slightly  higher  in  the  Far  West  and  Canada. 

Makers  of  Scientific 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester 


Instruments  of 
Superiority 


$1.50 


At  Your 
Dealers 


Send  15c  in 
stamps  lor 
booklet“The 
Compass, 
Tbe  Sign- 
post of  tbe 
World.”  C-I3i 


JC&ta detk. 

Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 

Write  for  free,  instructive,  illustrated  folder, 
“ How  to  Gel  Greater  Deck  Efficiency . 


Attract  the  WiU  Duties 


Wild  Rice-Wild  Celery 


tcrrcllV 


will  make  your  waters  their  favorite  stopping 
place.  These  are  the  natural  foods  that  ducks 
fly  hundreds  of  miles  to  find. 

READY  FDR  FALL  PLANTING 

Terrell's  Famous  Giant  Wild  Rice  and  Wild 
Celery  seeds  are  selected  seed  used  with  wide 
success  by  clubs  and  game  preserves.  Seed 
that  grows  shipped  anywhere,  but  write  to-day 
to  avoid  disappointment  as  the  harvesting  season 
is  short  and  the  supply  limited. 

Prices  and  complete  information  free. 

I CLYDE  B.  TERRELL,  Dept.  H 218,  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

i n m ui  i in  i n ntt  mi  niuu  u i ni  uiurii  in  u 11  11  uu  ui  iminir  minim  i m u i “ 

KEITH'S  $2.50  OFFER 

3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — in  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months 
subscription  to  Keith’s  Mag- 
azine, all  for  $2.50. 

K«  i*  X/T  . * for  over  20  years  an  authority 

eith  S lyiagazine  oil  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes— 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and 
Keith’s  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 

fortable and  satisf  acton7  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 
months — $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  156  Abbay  Bldg. . Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Ross-Couid  KfEKEIEl  St.l  oui 


Log  Cabins  and 
Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  ex- 
planations how  to  build  cabins 
of  all  sizes  with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations.  Every- 
thing from  a shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  struc- 
ture, is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fire- 
places ; how  to  build  chim- 
neys; rustic  stairways,  etc. 

Forest  and  Stream 

9 East  40th  St.  Book  Dept.  N.  Y.  City 


where  sambur,  kakur,  bear  and  pig  are 
to  be  found,  besides  game-birds,  and 
among  some  precipitous  ravines  and 
wooded  crags  to  the  North  of  the  hill 
are  a few  tahr,  goral,  and  surrow.  It 
was  glorious  in  camp.  The  air  clear  and 
frosty.  Never  had  I felt  so  fit.  I did 
not  know  what  an  appetite  was  until  I 
had  been  a week  in  the  Himalayas.  Our 
dinner  that  night  was  made  of  savoury 
meat  from  the  kakur  I had  shot  a few 
days  before,  with  a roast  koklass  to  finish 
up  with.  The  cooking  was  excellent. 

The  next  morning  I missed  a fine  old 
tahr  on  a precipitous  slope,  but  in  the 
evening  I did  better  and  bagged  a goral, 
with  horns  over  seven  inches  long.  The 
shikari  was  a splendid  fellow  at  helping 
one  over  bad  ground.  I wore  “shavel,” 
the  rope  sandals  of  the  country,  which 
gives  one  confidence  on  rocky  ground, 
and  enables  one  to  walk  quietly  in  the 
forest. 

When  I returned  to  camp,  I found  my 
host  smoking  by  the  fire.  He  had  been 
for  a short  stroll  in  the  forest  to  the 
eastward,  and  had  bagged  a brace  of 
monal  pheasants.  We  stayed  three  days 
at  this  camp,  but  only  one  more  shot  did 
I obtain,  when  I missed  another  tahr,  or 
perhaps  the  same  one  I had  fired  at  be- 
fore. 

Three  stages  more  and  we  arrived  at 
a lovely  camp  below  some  crags  where 
tahr  were  reported  to  be  plentiful.  We 
had  passed  through  some  grand  scenery, 
and  Blackmore  had  killed  a goral,  while 
I had  accounted  for  a few  pheasants. 

While  seated  by  the  fire  our  first  eve- 
ning at  Kapan  my  friend  turned  his 
binoculars  on  the  crags  above.  He  soon 
spotted  a herd  of  tahr,  and  after  a bit 
I saw  them  too.  There  was  an  old, 
patriarchal  male,  his  grey  mane  almost 
sweeping  the  ground ; a younger  male, 
and  eight  or  nine  terhuy  (females)  and 
young  ones.  It  was  too  late  for  a stalk 
that  evening,  but  I was  desperately  keen 
on  bagging  the  old  fellow,  and  determin- 
ed to  be  after  him  early  next  day. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I directed  my  gaze  up- 
wards, but  could  not  view  the  herd  of 
tahr.  My  friend  and  T were  seated,  hav- 
ing our  chota  hazri  by  a blazing  fire. 
At  another  fire  were  the  shikaris,  and 
presently  one  of  them  cried  out : “There 
is  the  big  tahr.” 

Blackmore  saw  him  in  a moment,  and 
after  a few  minutes  I spied  the  beast. 
My  friend  and  a local  shikari  planned  a 
stalk  for  me,  and  gave  directions  to  Ram 
Sing  how  to  circumvent  the  old  grey- 
maned goat.  We  started  off.  the  local 
man  leading,  I following,  and  Sam  Sing, 
carrying  the  .360  rifle,  close  behind  me. 

It  took  us  nearly  three  hours  to  climb 
a long,  rocky  nullah,  and  some  time  more 
before  we  crawled  to  the  crest  of  a spur 
overlooking  the  steep  where  the  tahr 
were.  Cautiously  we  craned  our  necks 
and  gazed,  but  no  animal  was  in  sight. 

We  waited  and  watched  for  another 
half-hour,  when  the  local  man  said : 
“There  is  a terhuy.  Sahib,'  and  T saw 
a female  spring  on  to  a rock  about  a 
hundred  yards  away.  She  gazed  care- 
fully round,  and  then  jumped  down  and 
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disappeared,  and  another  female  tahr 
sprang  on  to  the  rock. 

I waited  patiently,  and  several  others 
appeared,  among  them  the  young  male. 
The  shikaris  urged  me  to  fire,  their 
thoughts  intent  on  meat,  but  1 still 
waited,  as  from  what  Blackmore  had  told 
me  of  these  animals’  habits  I thought  the 
old  male  would  be  behind  the  others,  and 
I was  not  disappointed. 

I was  very  excited  now,  my  heart  ham- 
mering away,  but  as  I Saw  the  old  tahr 
leap  on  to  the  rock  I became  steady. 
Broadside  on,  he  stood,  and  the  next  in- 
stant toppled  off  the  boulder  into  some 
bushes.  The  good  .360  soft-nose  bullet 
had  sped  true,  and  when  we  arrived 
where  the  tahr  was  lying  we  found  both 
his  shoulders  broken. 

I measured  his  horns,  and  they  both 
taped  just  over  14  inches.  He  was  a 
fine  specimen,  and  when  we  arrived  back 
at  the  camp,  the  shikari  carrying  the 
head,  I was  rather  proud. 

{To  be  Continued) 


ASK  FOR 

Spratt’s  Dog  Foods 


The  backbone  of  the  present  Canine  Race. 


KEEPING  YOUR  DOG  IN 
GOOD  CONDITION 

( Continued  from  page  44 3) 

the  functional  powers  of  his  nose  would 
be  so  impaired,  sympathetically  with  a 
full  stomach,  that  it  would  be  of  little 
use  in  distinguishing  and  following  the 
scent.  As  one  full  meal  is  ample  to 
sustain  the  dog  in  the  best  physical 
condition,  the  sentimental  consideration 
concerning  the  dog’s  state  of  hunger 
may  be  dismissed  as  negligible.  He  is 
always  hungry,  as  becomes  a true  glut- 
ton. 

When  in  the  best  physical  condition 
the  dog  is  extremely  gaunt,  a matter  of 
skin  and  bones.  Apparently  he  is  on 
the  border  of  famishment.  However, 
in  this  condtion,  the  dog  eats  better, 
sleeps  better,  works  better ; in  short,  is 
better.  After  the  shooting  season  is 
over  the  emaciated  condition  of  the  dog 
almost  moves  to  tears  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  His  ravenous  ap- 
petite is  quite  sufficient  evidence  then 
that  he  has  been  starved.  When  rest- 
ing and  well  fed  after  a season  of  hard 
work  the  dog  takes  on  fat  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate. 

The  need  of  a large  quantity  of  food 
in  idle  days  does  not  exist.  However, 
the  dog’s  appetite,  undiminished,  is  ready 
at  all  times  for  food  offered.  As  a rule 
the  owner’s  protests  against  feeding- 
avail  naught.  The  over-feeding,  by  sis- 
ters, cousins  and  aunts  continues.  In 
a few  days  the  dog’s  body  is  rounded 
out  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
female  contingent.  They  note  that  he 
has  passed  the  period  of  starvation.  As 
the  dog  grows  fat  he  grows  indolent, 
fat  accumulates  much  more  quickly. 
The  generous  feeding  still  continues.  In 
a fat  state  he  usually  then  remains  till 
the  next  shooting  reason  returns. 

YANCE  a dog  becomes  habitually  in- 
w dolent  from  fatness  and  the  inci- 
dental overweight,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  bring  him  again  into  the  proper 
physical  condition  for  work.  To  starve 
the  dog  into  thinness  of  flesh  is  not  at 
aB  to  the  purpose,  because  the  working 


Write  for  samples  and  send  2 cent 
stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.  ” 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

Newark,  N.  J. 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


REBLUE  YOUR  GUNS 

I have  the  formula  for  putting  the  blue  finish  on  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  etc.,  at  small  cost.  Do  it  yourself.  No 
special  tools  needed.  Guaranteed  formula  with  complete 
instructions  mailed  for  one  dollar.  Address,  F.  M. 
Simon,  D 1,  Dane,  Wis. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

AUTHENTIC  PEDIGREES 

With  All  Registration  Numbers 

Furnished  for  dogs  recorded  in  any  recognized 
stud  book  at  following  rates: 

3 Generations,  $1.00,  size  8^x11 

4 Generations,  $1.50,  size  10x12 

5 Generations,  $3.00,  size  12x15 
These  pedigrees  are  printed  on  fine  paper  in 
harmonizing  colors.  The  border  is  a new  dog 
chain  and  kennel  design. 

PRETTY  AS  A PICTURE 
If  requested,  yours  will  be  sent  in  strawboard 
roll  so  it  will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition 
for  framing  for  your  den,  clubroom  or  office. 
Order  one  of  your  dog  now. 

FIELD  D G STUD  BOOK 
REGISTERS  ALL  BREEDS 


Schedule  of  Prices 

Registration  $1.00 

Change  of  registered  name 1.00 

Transfer  of  ownership,  each  transfer.  . .50 

Enrollment  of  litter 1.00 

Kennel  names  recorded 5.00 

Prefixes  and  affixes  recorded 5.00 

Duplicate  registration  certificate 50 

F.  D.  S.  B.  Registration  and  Enrollment  Blanks 


sent  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp.  The  rules  govern- 
ing issuance  of  Authentic  Registration  Certificates 
are  given  on  back  of  the  Registration  and  Enroll- 
ment blanks. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  PUB.  CO. 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


Def®nditi°n 

C°n  pills 


marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
--'e  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 

mange,  eczema  ami  debilitating 

diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment. 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon- 
IIounds,  and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 
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Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 


Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog's 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS  NtwCopr10B 

■pOR  SALE,  EIGHT  ENGLISH  SET- 

TER  PUPS,  six  bitches,  two  dogs,  whelped  June  9, 
1921,  by  West  Down  Rollick,  ex  Earnshaw  Bee.  Rollick 
won  the  Derby,  1915.  Bee  is  a most  brilliant  bitch,  and 
is  by  Lovely  of  Gerwn,  ex  Stylish  Masterpiece.  Lovely 
of  Gerwn,  by  Pitchford  Donald  out  of  Laura  of  Gerwn. 
Stylish  Masterpiece  is  by  that  well-known  field  trial 
winner  Stylish  Aeroplane  1st  of  Stylish  Cora.  Price  of 
pups,  15  guineas  each.  They  will  not  be  sent  on  trial,  but 
can  be  seen  here  any  time  by  appointment.  SIDNEY  S. 
POWNCEBY,  The  Grange,  Chitterne,  Wiltshire,  England. 


COCKER  SPANIELS  FOR  SALE 

Both  Puppies  and  Mature  Dogs 

Suitable  for  show  or  field  purposes.  No  dog  excels 
the  Cocker  for  the  home.  Spry,  affectionate,  and 
faithful.  We  have  blacks,  reds,  and  part-colored. 

Nomid  Chief  Crow,  AKC  No.  270,059,  at  stud,  solid 
black,  the  son  of  a champion.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Fire  Arms  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalog  sent  on  re- 
quest and  stamps. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  & CO.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,^  Kentucky 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stud.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


The  Blue  Grass  F arm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky. 

M offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality ; satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting 
catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 


A 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

'Pvs 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

100  GREAT  DANE  PUPS  100 


For  Information  and  Prices  write 

COLLINS’  KENNELS 

BOX  103  REEDSBURG,  WIS. 


Raise  Silver 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov* 
eminent.  4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box,  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 

r— “raise  — 1 i 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  — Jt  11 

Send  $ I for  book  of  eecreta  for  raising  silver  fox,  and  blue  print  ol 

Tj’w.lopt.  J.RDUFFUS.  SILVER  FOX  STORE  hew  youk.w.y. 


Foxes 


muscles  still  remain  undeveloped  to  the 
requirements  of  work  afield,  the  body 
is  weak  because  of  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, the  feet  remain  weak  and  tender, 
and  the  heart  and  other  organs  are  not 
in  condition  to  meet  the  extra  strain 
imposed  by  prolonged  exertion. 

The  reduction  of  a fat  dog  is  at  best 
slowly  accomplished.  That  is  the  proper 
way.  Fie  can  exert  himself  but  a few 
minutes  at  one  time  before  becoming 
blown  and  exhausted.  If  he  suffers  too 
much  distress  from  galloping  he  may 
refuse  to  gallop  at  all.  In  such  event 
it  is  obvious  that  conditioning  is  im- 
possible. As  a rule,  every  recurrent 
time  a dog  is  permitted  to  accumulate 
a gross  quanity  of  flesh  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  work  it  off. 


Even  if  kept  in  good  condition,  as 
the  dog  advances  in  years,  there  is  a 
natural  predisposition  to  take  on  extra 
weight.  The  muscles  gradually  grow 
larger  and  lose  their  elasticity.  Their 
capacity  for  prolonged  effort  diminishes. 
All  this  gain  is  extra  weight  to  carry, 
besides  the  incidental  physical  impair- 
ment. While  this  state  comes  naturally 
in  any  event,  it  is  hastened  by  permit- 
ting the  dog  to  become  over-fat.  As  a 
purely  mechanical  proposition,  a body 
that  is  strained  and  held  out  of  its 
natural  position  for  a long  while  may 
not  return  to  its  natural  position  when 
the  strain  is  removed.  Fat  in  a way  is 
a cause  of  strain. 

When  the  dog  is  over-fat  his  gait, 
when  in  action,  is  materially  changed. 
He  is  thrown  more  or  less  off  his  bal- 
ance ; his  limbs  have  not  the  same  free 
play  and  perhaps  cannot  play  on  the 
same  easy  lines;  he  has  extra  weight 
to  carry  which  may  seriously  strain  his 
feet,  and  altogether  the  consequent  in- 
ability and  discomfort  are  serious  ob- 
stacles for  the  dog  to  overcome.  Under 
the  best  circumstances  the  dog’s  feet 
and  shoulders  are  not  formed  for 
weight  carrying,  hence  every  unneces- 
sary pound  added  to  his  body  is  cor- 
respondingly a straining  factor  and  an 
incumbrance. 


Besides  his  disabilities  as  a servant 
to  his  master  afield,  the  over-fat  dog  has 
a digestion  more  or  less  impaired ; his 
breath  commonly  is  foul,  his  teeth  have 
accumulated  tartar  which  in  time  is 
destructive  to  both 
teeth  and  gums ; his 
lungs  are  far  from 
being  vigorous,  and 
his  years  of  life 
are  thereby  likely  to 
be  materially  short- 
ened. On  the  other 
hand,  if  a dog  is 
worked  down  too 
fine  physically 
kept  at  his  wc 


afield  too  regularly  he  may  become 
“stale” ; that  is,  he  may  lose  interest  in  his 
work  and  become  averse  to  any  useful 
effort.  When  in  this  condition,  days  or 
even  weeks  of  rest  may  be  required  to 
restore  his  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  for 
work.  This  state  of  overtraining,  phys- 
ically, is  quite  as  much  antagonistic  to 
the  laws  of  the  dog’s  physical  wellbeing 
as  is  the  opposite  extreme,  that  of  in- 
dolence and  over-fatness.  Of  the  two, 
however,  over-fatness,  due  to  over- 
feeding and  indolence,  is  much  more 
common  than  is  staleness  from  over- 
work. 

THE  average  sportsman,  though  he 
may  be  conspicuously  keen,  alert, 
provident  and  resourceful  in  business 
matters,  is — during  the  close  season — 
notoriously  negligent  of  his  dog’s  physi- 
cal condition,  as  it  pertains  to  leanness 
and  therefore  is  thoughtless  of  his  best 
interests  during  the  open  season  when 
he  sallies  forth  to  sport  afield.  A fat, 
soft  dog  is  but  one  remove  from  no  dog 
in  respect  to  work  afield,  if  indeed  he  is 
not  an  incumbrance.  A little  fore- 
thought and  attention  during  the  close 
season  in  the  way  of  daily  exercise 
and  proper  feeding  will  obviate  much 
disability  and  disappointment  during 
the  open  season.  Give  the  working  dog 
but  one  meal  a day,  and  let  that  be  of 
substantial  and  good  food.  Table  scraps 
are  excellent  if  they  are  not  too  scrappy. 
That  is,  potato  skins  and  clean  bones 
would  hardly  serve  the  purpose.  Thus, 
as  concerns  table  scraps,  their  value 
would  in  a measure  depend  upon  their 
source.  Good  lean  beef  or  mutton,  and 
plenty  of  either  or  both,  boiled  with  cab- 
bage, beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  mak- 
ing a stew  afford  a nutritious  and  palat- 
able food.  In  addition  to  the  whole- 
some diet  the  sleeping  quarters  should 
be  sweet,  well  ventilated  and  free  from 
vermin.  The  most  scrupulous  care  to 
keep  the  sleeping  quarters  in  perfect 
sanitary  condition  should  be  observed. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUD 
BOOK 

'T'HE  subscription  list  is  now  open  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  International 
Stud  Book  to  be  published  in  January. 

It  contains  authentic  pedigrees  and 
many  pictures  of  noted  hunters  and 
famous  hounds  with  rules  for  judging 
in  the  field  and  on  the  bench,  together 
with  a list  of  the  annual  Field  Trial 
events  and  other  information  invaluable 
to  the  hunter. 

It  may  be  had  by  subscription  only 
from  the  Chase  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
Lexington,  Ky. 


NEW  MARLIN  CORPORATION 

ANEW  corporation,  known  as  the 
Marlin  Firearms  Corporation,  has 
purchased  the  former  Marlin  Firearms 
plant,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  has 
heretofore  been  conducted  by  the  Marlin 
Firearms  Company  and  the  Marlin- 
Rockwell  Corporation. 

The  new  corporation  will  manufacture 
the  full  Marlin  line  of  Repeating  Rifles 
and  Repeating  Shotguns;  also  Single- 
Shot  Rifles,  Single  Guns,  Double-Barrel 
Guns  and  Revolvers 
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IVith  acknowledgments  to  K.  C.  B. 


Here’s  how  Joe’s 
fPsh  story  really  started 


♦ 

WE  CLAMBERED  clown. 


HIS  LUCK  changed  then. 


THROUGH  HEAVY  thickets. 
AND  WE  rowed  the  boat. 
OUT  TO  a rocky  ledge. 
WHERE  BLACK  bass  hide. 
THEN  JOE  let  out  a roar. 
FOR  HIS  cigar  box. 


SO  NOW  Joe  swears. 
THAT  THOSE  cigarettes. 
WERE  SO  blamed  good. 

HE  BAITED  a hook. 
WITH  ONE  of  them. 

AND  CAUGHT  a whale. 


HAD  FISH  lines  in  it. 
INSTEAD  OF  smokes. 

AND  HE  refused  with  scorn. 


PARTICULAR  FISH,  he  says. 
HIMSELF  AMONG  them. 
ARE  JUST  the  sort. 


OUR  CIGARETTES. 

HE  SAID  they  were  not. 
EVEN  FIT  for  bait. 

HE'D  HAVE  a man's  smoke. 
OR  NOTHING. 


Air-Tight  Tins  of  50 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  vacuum- 
sealed  tins  of  50  Chester- 
fields. A compact,  con- 
venient and  absolutely 
AIR  - TIGHT  packing  — 
the  ci garettes  keep  fresh 
indefinitely. 


AND  FOR  an  hour. 

HE  GOT  nothing. 

NOT  EVEN  a bite. 

WHILE  WE  pulled  ’em  in. 
AT  LAST  he  grunted. 
“GIMME  A cigarette.” 

AND  IT  just  happened. 


THAT  THEY  satisfy. 


MANY  a cigar  smoker  will  agree  that  Ches- 
terfields “satisfy.”  They  let  you  know 
you’re  smoking.  And  yet  they’re  mild  — mild 
and  smooth.  What’s  the  secret?  Just  knowing 
how  to  blend  choice  Turkish  and  Domestic 
tobaccos — just  right! 


Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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Down  Goes  the  Price 
of  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Here’s  Where  We  Blaze  the  Trail 
to  Lower  Prices  on  Forest  and 
Stream  Outdoor  Books 

TWENTY  TITLES  embracing  an 
ideal  list  of  price-reduced  books  covering 
a wide  range  of  outdoor  subjects. 

All  these  books  are  cloth-bound  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  and  should  be  in 
every  sportsman’s  library. 


ANGLER'S  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry’) 

D.  Frazer.  A practical  manual  for 
all  those  who  want  to  make  their 
own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains  a 
review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a dis- 
cussion of  materials,  a list  of  the 
tools  needed,  description  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  making  all, 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing,  Sal 
mon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding,  varnish 
ing,  etc.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.- 

This  splendid  work  of  fish  culture 
covers  in  a most  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  hatching  and  breeding  of 
bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  muscallonge,  etc.  It  in- 
cludes special  chanters  on  frog  cul- 
ture, care  of  gold  fish  and  aquariums.  - 
The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Meehan  has  produced  a most  valuable 
document.  $1.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J. 

Loudon.  In  tills  book  Professor  Lou- 
'lion  tells  the  story  of  his  28  years*  ob- 
servation of  this  ever  game  fish.  He 
describes  its  haunts  and  habits;  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and 
'gives  other  data  of  intense  interest  to 
the  angler.  $1.00. 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  ^ 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work 
covers  the  history,  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the 
latest  and  best  bock  on  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either 
as  companions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical  instructions  on  the 
subjects  of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc. 
There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws  of 
breeding,  ltcnnel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and 
many  hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF 
TRAPPING.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Comprehensive  hints  on  camp  shelter, 
log  huts,  bark-shanties,  woodland  beds 
and  bedding,  boat  and  canoe  building, 
and  valuable,  suggestions  on  trappers' 
food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on 
the  trapper's  art,  containing  all  the 
“tricks"  and  valuable  bait  recipes  of 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and 
skins,  etc.  $1.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A. 

* Bruette.  Probably  the  most  practical 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  published 
on  the  training  of  setters  and  pointers, 
and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care- 
fully covered  ancl  the  important  les- 
sons are  illustrated  by  photographs, 
from  life.  It  is  a book  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  become  a successful  trainer  and  handler. 
There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs. 
Pointers,  Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself,  First  Les- 
sons, Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct,  Backing, 
Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices, 
‘Conditioning,  Dont's.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
Osthaus  Paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 
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NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T.  WAS 

Hammond.  A most  practical  hook 
for  the  dog  fancier,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Hammond's  observation  that  dogs 
and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer 
from  too  much  medicine.  Contents — 

Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet,  Other 
Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common,. 

Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper, 
Eczema,  Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear, 
Mange,  Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, 161  pages.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By^ 

S.  T.  Hammond.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  dog  training  described 
in  this  book  were  adopted  by  the 
writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  lias  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  book  will  prove  of  special  value 
in  clog  training  for  amateur  or 
professional.  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By' 

Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.D.  An  excep- 
tionally entertaining  and  reliable 
manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  literature  of  field 
sports.  It  presents  chapters  of  im- 
portance on  the  care,  treatment  and - 
breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  instructive  de- 
scriptive chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use.  The  haunts 
and  habits  of  American  game  are  described  truth- 
fully. The  book  contains  550  pages  of  most  interest- 
ing matter  to  any  sportsman.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By 
Horace  Kephart.  In  two  volumes. 

Vol.  I,  Camping.  Vol.  II,  Woodcraft. 

The  old  edition  of  this  book  was  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  for 
over  ten  years.  The  new  edition  is 
enlarged,  entirely  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  after  two  years  had  been, 
spent  in  the  undertaking.  Vol.  I deals  with  outfits, 
making  camp,  fires,  camp  cookery,  otc.,  etc  Vol  II 
“Woodcraft,"  deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and’  ex- 
pedients as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from  but  the 
raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Contains  over  a 
hundred  illustrations.  The  volumes  may  be  bought 
separately  or  in  sets.  Single  copies,  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  bet- ' 
ter  or  more  delightful  book  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go 
into  the  wild  for  sport  or  recreation 
was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or 
succeeded  in  putting  so  much  valu- 
able information  into  the  same  com-  . 
pass.  Camp  equipment,  camp  making,  the  personal  kit, 
camp  fires,  shelters,  bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Be- 
yond this  the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  1G0  pages.  $1.00. 

HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  J.' 

Post.  This  is  a complete  description 
of  the  hitches,  knots,  and  apparatus 
used  in  making  and  carrying  loads  of 
various  hitches  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  important  stages  so  that  even  the 
novice  can  follow  and  use  them.  Full 
description  is  given  of  the  ideal  pack  j 
animal,  as  well  as  a catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
juries to  which  such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  50c. 
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KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz.  A 

practical  book  of  250  helpful  hints 
for  hunters,  anglers  and  outers.  This 
book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the 
camper,  or  as  an  interesting  volume 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  for 
sportsmen.  $1.00 

MANUAL  OF  TAXIDERMY.  By  C.  J. 

Maynard  and  Chester  A.  Reed.  De- 
tailed instructions  for  collecting,  skin- 
ning and  mounting  birds,  animals, 
fish,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  for 
tanning  skins,  rugwork,  preparing 
backgrounds,  etc.  Illustrated  by  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  mounted, 
specimens.  $1.00. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By 
S.  T.  Hammond.  This  delightful  pre- 
sentment of  the  glories  of  Autumn 
days  with  gun  and  dog  in  the  crisp 
Now  England  woods  in  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  $1.00. 

POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY.  Four 
volumes.  Four  splendid  guides  to  the 
marvelous  life  of  all  outdoors.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors,  the  Pocket  Nature 
Library  will  help  to  identify,  classify 
and  know  a great  many  facts  about 
birds,  wild  flowers,  butterflies  and 
trees.  800  illustrations  in  full  natural 
colors  make  this  an  invaluable  work 
outdoors.  Each  book  measures  5 
bound  in  flexible  style.  Fits  pocket  or 
per  set,  $4.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER. , 

By  A.  Radcliff  Dugmore.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  provide  a book  on 
the  subject  of  the  beaver  free  from 
exaggeration  and  not  too  technical, 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  protecting  the  most  in- 
teresting animal  to-day  extant.  $2.  J 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOT-^ 

ING.  By  A.  L.  A.  H immelwright. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  a work 
that  has  already  achieved  prominence 
as  an  accepted  authority  on  the  use 
of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver 
and  target  pistol,  including  shooting, 
position,  grin,  position  of  arm,  etc. 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  includes  the  rules  of  the  United 
Association  and  a list  of  the  records 
and  abroad.  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William 
A.  Bruette.  A popular,  condensed 
handbook  of  information  concerning 
the  management,  training  and  diseases 
of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard  and 
watch  dogs.  With  many  illustra- 
tions, 50c.  (Paper  cover.) 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP.  By  Rowland^ 

E.  Robinson.  Life  in  a Corner  of 
Yankeeland.  The  shop  itself,  the 
place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisba 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was 
fe  sort  of  sportsman's  exchange,  where, 
as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 
widely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to  meet  of  evening 
and  dull  outdoor  days  “to  swap  lies."  Cloth.  187 
pages.  $1.00. 
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GOAT  AND  BEAR  AT  RIVERS  INLET 

A TRIP  UP  THE  OWIKANO  RIVER  ON  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
COAST  REVEALS  A RUGGED  COUNTRY  WHERE  GAME  ABOUNDS 


WHILE  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  I received  a letter 
from  my  friend,  Jim  Fitzger- 
ald, informing  me  that  he  had 
not  been  feeling  well  for  some  time  and 
that  he  needed  a change.  As  he  had 
accompanied  me  on  several  hunting  trips, 
I proposed  that  we  carry  out  a previous 
arrangement  and  take  a trip  up  the 
Owikano  Lake,  which  empties  by  the 
Owikano  River  into  Rivers  Inlet.  Jim, 
whose  indispositions  generally  meant  the 
call  of  the  wild,  readily  accepted  my  sug- 
gestion. Accordingly,  after  a few  days, 
we  met  in  Victoria,  and  taking  a coasting 
steamer  we  soon  arrived  at  Rivers  Inlet. 

We  had  a very  good  canoe  and  all 
camping  equipment,  which  I had  previ- 
ously sent  up,  and  it  did  not  take  us  long 
to  get  all  our  supplies  on  board  and 
make  a start.  We  poled  up  the  river  to 
the  lake.  On  the  way  we  passed  an 
Indian  fishing  village,  composed  of  about 
a dozen  houses  constructed  of  slabs  split 
from  cedar  trees  and  which  were  now 
blackened  by  the  weather.  The  houses 
were  long  and  low,  and  each  one  was 
occupied  by  several  families. 

The  Indians  live  in  these  houses  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  the  year  while  they  catch 
their  salmon  to  cure  for  winter’s  use. 
To  the  north  of  the  village  and  close 
to  the  river  there  were  several  Indian 
graves  among  the  shrubbery,  over  one 
of  which  stood  the  totem  poles  of  an 
Indian  chief  and  his  wife. 

After  reaching  the  lake  we  kept  on  for 
about  seven  miles,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon entered  a well-sheltered  bay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  where  we  decided 
to  say  for  the  night.  All  our  camping 
outfit  having  been  taken  ashore,  and  the 
tent  up,  I took  a pail  to  fetch  some  water 
from  the  creek,  and  on  my  way  saw  the 
fresh  tracks  of  a bear.  It  must  have 
crossed  the  creek  during  the  last  few 
minutes,  as  its  tracks  in  the  sand  were 
still  wet  with  the  water  that  had  dripped 
from  its  paws. 

Hurrying  back  to  the  tent  I got  my 
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rifle  and  told  Jim  that  I had  seen  the 
fresh  tracks  of  a bear  and  was  going 
after  it.  Picking  up  the  trail,  I followed 
it  up  the  creek.  The  creek  bottom  was 
full  of  wind-falls,  lying  in  all  manner  of 
positions.  Crawling  under  some  and 
climbing  over  others,  I kept  always  in 
touch  with  the  bear’s  trail.  At  one  place 
I could  see  where  it  had  stopped  to  nibble 
at  some  skunk  cabbage.  I had  followed 
it  for  about  half  a mile  when  I came  to 
a bunch  of  wind-falls  that  looked  as  if 
a cyclone  had  struck  the  place,  and  here 
I lost  the  trail. 
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Hoping  to  find  it  farther  on,  I climbed 
over  some  logs  to  have  a look  around, 
and  while  standing  against  the  root  of 
an  upturned  tree,  watching  a porcupine 
feeding  on  some  roots,  I caught  sight  of 
the  bear  as  it  came  from  under  a wind- 


fall and  was  climbing  up  among  the 
logs.  It  was  fifty  yards  away  and  going 
up  the  creek.  I took  a shot  at  it  and  it 
fell,  the  bullet  having  struck  it  low  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  death  was  in- 
stantaneous. It  was  a small  black  bear. 

As  bears  feed  very  largely  on  salmon 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  flesh  was  unfit  for 
use.  I took  off  the  skin,  which  might 
be  used  as  a rug  in  camp. 

HAVING  had  supper,  we  took  a look 
around  to  see  what  the  country  was 
like  and  found  it  very  rough  and  not  a 
likely  place  for  much  sport,  so  we  de- 
cided that  next  morning  we  would  cross 
the  lake  to  a small  river  which  seemed 
to  run  through  a fairly  wide  valley. 
After  a fine  sleep  (it  is  wonderful  how 
the  fresh  air  makes  one  sleep)  we  ate 
breakfast  and  made  a start. 

There  was  a nice  wind  blowing  on  the 
lake  and  we  made  good  time  crossing  to 
the  river.  Here  there  was  a very  pretty 
and  perfectly  sheltered  cove,  but  instead 
of  a valley  the  rocks  rose  straight  from 
the  water,  and  over  them  came  pouring 
the  river,  which  finally  fell  into  the  lake 
in  a drop  of  about  thirty  feet. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  getting 
any  fresh  meat,  but  we  caught  some  fish, 
using  red  squirrel  for  bait,  and  selected 
a couple  of  dozen  of  the  largest  ones  to 
take  to  our  next  camp. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  cove  we  met 
an  Indian  with  his  wife  and  son  coming 
in.  I was  struck  with  the  fine  appear- 
ance and  workmanship  of  his  canoe, 
which  was  hollowed  out  of  a single  cedar 
tree.  The  Indian  had  made  it  with  the 
simple  tools  at  his  disposal,  namely,  an 
axe  and  a small  adze.  No  rule  had  been 
used,  all  measurements  being  made  by 
the  eye,  and  there  was  not  a nail  in  it. 
The  thwarts  wrhich  were  used  as  seats 
constituted  the  only  bracing  and  were 
fastened  to  the  side  by  small  spruce  roots 
laced  through  the  ends  of  the  seats  and 
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but  having  no  meat  in  camp,  except 
bacon  and  pork,  we  decided  to  hunt  that 
afternoon  for  deer.  We  started  from 
the  camp  in  a southeasterly  direction, 
Jim  going  through  the  woods,  while  I 
followed  the  lake  shore  for  a mile  and 
then  struck  into  the  woods. 

While  following  the  shore,  which  was 
covered  with  driftwood,  I saw  many  deer 
tracks,  and  also  the  fresh  tracks  of  three 


the  sides  of  the  canoe.  The  uniform 
thickness  of  the  sides  was  astonishing, 
when  I considered  that  it  had  been 
gauged  only  by  the  eye.  The  ropes  used 
for  painters,  and  the  mats  for  covering 
his  goods,  had  been  made  from  the  inside 
bark  of  the  cedar  tree. 

This  Indian  was  an  experienced  hunter 
and  had  with  him  the  skin  of  a large 
grizzly  he  had  just  killed.  He  shot  it  as 
it  was  coming  towards  him,  and  the 


on  the  fire,  as  the  fish  would  have  been 
spoiled.  Alder  or  hardwood  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose. 

The  morning  was  clear,  and  as  the 
sun  rose  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  our 
camping  ground  had  an  attractive  and 
pleasant  appearance. 

YYfHEN  coming  through  the  narrow 
W passage  the  previous  evening  we 
had  seen  several  goats  on  the  mountains, 


lodged  on  the  shore,  and  from  behind 
this  cover  I could  overlook  the  whole  of 
the  flat. 

After  remaining  there  for  some  time 
I saw  a deer  come  out,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  away.  It  was  moving  slowly 
in  my  direction,  biting  off  the  top  of  a 
shrub  here  and  there;  and  nibbling  the 
grass.  I took  a careful  sight  on  it  and 
waited,  resolved  not  to  shoot  until  it  got 
nearer,  unless  it  should  turn  to  enter  the 
woods. 

When  it  came  to  within  a hundred  and 
fifty  yards  I saw  that  it  was  a four- 
pronged buck,  in  good  condition,  and 
therefore  worth  having.  It  was  still 
coming  towards  me,  and  I waited  until 
it  was  within  seventy-five  yards,  when  it 
turned  to  enter  the  woods.  I fired  and 
broke  his  neck.  On  taking  off  the  skin 
I found  that  he  was  very  fat. 

Next  morning  we  enjoyed  a good 
breakfast  of  liver  and  bacon,  and  judg- 
ing from  Jim’s  appetite  I thought  the  trip 
had  already  done  him  good.  The  day 
passed  without  results,  but  in  the  evening 
we  had  a surprise  visit.  We  were  sitting 
outside  the  tent,  the  fire  burning  low, 
and  the  evening  light  beginning  to  wane, 
talking  quietly  to  each  other  as  to  what 
should  be  done  the  next  day,  when  a 
black  bear  came  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  and  right  in 
front  of  our  camp. 

The  creek  was  only  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  the  bear  deliberately  sat  down  to 
take  stock  of  us.  Our  rifles  were  in  the 
tent  and  we  were  afraid  that  the  slight- 
est move  on  our  part  would  drive  it 
away;  but  Jim  slid  quietly  to  the  ground 
and  crawled  towards  the  tent,  hoping  to 
get  a rifle  in  hand  before  the  bear  be- 
came alarmed.  It  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect. Before  he  could  get  to  the  tent  the 
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wolves  and  one  bear.  Going  through 
the  woods  I saw  a good  deal  of  sign, 
but  the  first  deer  I sighted  was  too  quick 
for  me. 

Farther  on  I came  to  a large  river 
with  a swift  current,  and  along  its  shores 
there  was  some  fairly  clear  and  open 
ground,  and  I could  see  quite  a distance. 
As  I had  the  wind  of  anything  that  might 
come  out  of  the  woods,  I stood  by  a large 
tree  that  had  drifted  down  the  river  and 


bear  seemed  to  scent  danger  and  moved 
off  into  the  woods.  We  knew  the 
ground  and  it  was  no  use  following  him, 
as  the  whole  place  for  half  a mile  was 
covered  with  wind-falls  and  grown  over 
with  brush. 

We  decided  that  we  would  hunt  goats 
next  day,  as  they  seemed  to  be  plentiful 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  About  two 
miles  away  a small  stream  ran  down  the 
mountain  to  the  lake,  and  we  chose  this 
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bullet  had  struck  it  exactly  between  the 
eyes. 

With  a fine  wind  we  sailed  up  the  lake 
on  the  lookout  for  a good  place  to  camp 
where  there  would  be  a fair  prospect  of 
getting  deer.  We  kept  on  for  some  miles, 
with  wooded  mountains  on  both  sides  of 
the  lake,  and  several  green  glaciers  in 
the  distance  and  much  fine  scenery  every- 
where. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  in  the 
distance,  was  a large  glacier,  the  drain- 
age from  it  running  down  the  center  and 
both  sides  of  a wide  valley,  in  three 
streams  which  in  the  sunshine  looked  like 
three  bands  of  bright  silver.  Lower 
down  they  joined  together,  making  one 
large  stream. 

About  fifteen  miles  up,  the  lake  turned 
sharply  to  the  north  and,  working 
through  a narrow  passage,  full  of  float- 
ing driftwood,  we  found  a fine  little 
river  flowing  into  the  lake  on  the  east 
side  where  the  land  was  lower.  Fifty 
yards  up  there  was  a good  camping 
ground,  and  we  decided  to  locate  there 
for  a time.  We  found  plenty  of  good 
wood  and  water,  and  were  situated  on 
level  ground  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

After  making  camp  and  finishing  sup- 
per we  prepared  our  fish  for  smoking. 
This  we  did  by  splitting  them  up  the 
back,  taking  out  the  backbones  and  cut- 
ting off  the  heads,  fins  and  tails.  After 
washing  and  wiping  them,  a little  salt 
was  sprinkled  on  the  meat  and  the  fish 
laid  skin  down,  one  above  the  other, 
until  next  morning,  when  the  salt  was 
wiped  off  with  a damp  cloth  and  spread- 
ers of  thin  split  cedar  put  across  on  the 
insides,  from  fin  to  fin.  They  were  then 
hung  up  on  poles,  six  feet  above  the 
camp  fire  to  remain  in  the  smoke  for  a 
few  days.  No  resinous  wood  was  used 
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place  to  climb  to  the  hunting-ground. 
We  left  camp  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  reach  the  snow-line  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  afternoon,  not 
knowing  what  difficulties  we  might  have 
to  overcome. 

We  found  the  climbing  fairly  easy  for 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  being  able  to  fol- 
low the  creek  without  much  difficulty. 
Fifteen  hundred  feet  up  the  ravine  be- 
gan to  narrow  into  a canyon  and  we 
were  forced  to  climb  onto  a ledge  on 
the  south  side  and  follow  it  for  some 
distance.  It  was  not  the  safest  of  foot- 
ing, and  we  had  to  be  careful  and  hold 
on  to  trees  or  shrubs  while  we  worked 
our  way  through  the  canyon.  At  one 
place,  where  the  rocks  were  high,  Jim 
had  to  climb  up  over  my  shoulders  and 
help  me  up  afterwards. 

The  ground  now  became  much  broken 
with  gullies  running  down  the  sides  of 
: the  ravine.  We  crossed  one  of  these 
and  were  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  other 
side  when  we  saw  two  goats  higher  up 
' towards  the  right,  about  seventy  yards 
i off.  We  both  fired 
and  one  goat  fell, 
but  the  other,  which 
was  evidently  crip- 
pled, gave  me  a 
chase  before  I got 
my  second  shot 
into  him  and  rolled 
him  over. 

Taking  a look 
around,  we  could 
see  in  the  distance 
some  clouds  curl- 
ing over  the  tops 
of  the  mountains, 
as  if  driven  by  a 
strong  wind.  This 
is  a sure  sign  in 
this  part  of  the 
country  of  a 
change  of  weather, 
portending  squalls 
and  rain,  which 
made  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  get 
down  the  mountain 
and  across  the  lake 
to  our  camp  before 
we  were  caught  in 
the  coming  storm. 

We  made  a hasty 
descent,  and  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  the 
lake,  we  could  see 
that  the  wind  had  risen  considerably.  It 
was  blowing  fair  for  us,  however,  and 
would  help  us  make  a quick  and  easy 
trip  to  camp.  Rain  was  falling  when 
we  reached  the  lake,  which  by  this  time 
was  very  rough,  but,  thanks  to  our  blan- 
ket coats  which  we  had  in  the  canoe, 
we  reached  camp  fairly  dry. 

Rain  fell  steadily  for  the  four  follow- 
ing days,  and  although  we  did  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  camp,  the  time  passed 
uneventfully,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a small  buck  which  Jim  shot  no  game 
was  secured. 

{'AN  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  the 
weather  cleared,  and  we  decided  to 
stay  a few  days  longer  and  try  for  bears. 
The  stream  on  which  we  were  camped 
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is  called  the  Zennessee.  During  the  fall 
of  the  year  it  is  crowded  with  sock-eye 
salmon,  which  come  up  from  the  salt 
water  to  spawn.  They  can  go  up  only 
as  far  as  the  falls,  or  about  a mile,  but 
they  are  not  fit  for  food  after  traveling 
so  far  from  the  salt  water.  The  creek  is 
much  frequented  by  bears  at  this  time, 
as  they  are  very  fond  of  fish  and  catch 
them  easily  in  the  shallow  water. 

Two  Indians,  coming  down  the  lake, 
saw  the  smoke  from  our  campfire  and 
came  in  to  visit  us.  They  had  been  up 
the  lake  hunting  and  told  us  that  at  the 
Shumahaut  River  there  was  a good 
chance  of  our  getting  a silvertip  grizzly. 
One  of  them,  Kimsquit  Jim,  had  a good- 
sized  black  bearskin,  and  the  other,  Dr. 
Price,  an  Indian  medicine  man,  had  a 
gray  wolfskin. 

Early  next  morning  I was  awakened 
from  a good  sleep  by  Jim  jumping  up, 
seizing  his  rifle,  and,  with  only  his  trous- 
ers and  shoes  on,  rushing  out  of  the  tent. 
I could  hear  him  going  towards  the  hill 
in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and  by  the  time 


We  both  fired  and  one  goat  fell 

I had  got  up  and  slipped  on  a pair  of 
boots  I heard  a shot.  I followed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  as  I was  passing 
a fallen  tree  I noticed  some  blood.  Pres- 
ently I saw  Jim  some  distance  away  ex- 
amining the  bushes.  He  had  heard  some- 
thing moving  near  the  tent  and  running 
out  had  caught  sight  of  a bear  close  to 
the  fallen  tree,  and  had  fired  at  it  as  it 
was  climbing  over.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  his  having  hit  it,  but  although  we 
hunted  for  some  time  and  saw  more 
blood,  we  did  not  catch  sight  of  the  bear. 

Returning,  we  had  breakfast,  struck 
camp,  loaded  the  canoe,  and  started  for 
the  Shumahaut.  As  we  left  for  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  we  saw  two  timber 
wolves  on  the  lake  shore,  but  they  had 
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seen  us  first  and  were  on  the  move  for 
the  woods.  Had  we  been  cautious,  and 
allowed  the  canoe  to  drift  out  of  the 
creek,  one  or  both  of  the  wolves  would 
have  been  ours. 

As  we  were  paddling  quietly  up  the 
lake  we  saw  five  goats  feeding  high  up 
on  the  mountain,  but  too  far  away  to 
stalk.  Towards  the  north  we  could  sec 
a long,  flat  point  running  out  from  the 
east  side,  where  the  Shumahaut  emptied 
into  the  lake.  The  whole  of  this  point, 
which  was  half  a mile  long,  must  have 
been  made  by  the  river.  We  followed 
the  shore  to  the  east  and  found  a good 
piece  of  ground  on  the  river  close  to  the 
lake.  Here  we  made  our  camp. 

Daylight  was  past,  and  we  were  about 
to  go  to  our  bunks  when  we  heard  a 
wolf  howl,  the  first  since  we  had  arrived 
on  the  lake.  A minute  or  so  later  there 
came  an  answer  from  the  hills,  and  then 
another  howl  came  from  the  west  side 
of  the  camp.  They  sounded  as  if  they 
had  formed  a semicircle  around  the 
camp.  I had  thrown 
a couple  of  large 
pieces  of  wood  on 
the  fire,  which  was 
burning  brightly, 
and  I thought  the 
wolves  would  pass 
on  and  leave  us, 
when  a howl  came 
from  one  that  could 
not  have  been  more 
than  twenty  yards 
from  the  camp.  I 
jumped  up,  rifle  in 
hand,  and  crept 
around  the  side  of 
the  tent,  thinking 
to  get  a flash  of 
light  from  his  eyes, 
and  I believe  I did ; 
at  any  rate,  I fired 
in  that  direction. 
This  seemed  to 
have  a quieting  ef- 
fect, for  the  howl- 
ing sounded  far- 
ther and  farther 
away  until  it  ceased 
altogether. 

We  were  up  by 
daylight  next 
morning  and  start- 
ed out  to  recon- 
noitre. We  found 
a couple  of  well-worn  trails,  and  as 
they  both  led  westerly,  we  followed  one 
of  them.  We  were  not  a little  sur- 
prised to  find  some  apple  trees  growing 
wild.  The  branches  were  broken  and  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  bears  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
fruit.  Later  in  the  day  we  followed  the 
same  trail  eastward  towards  the  hills.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  main  trail  up  the  val- 
ley and  we  soon  came  to  a hillock  cov- 
ered with  low  brush  and  decided  to  wait 
here,  as  it  commanded  a good  view  up 
the  trail,  as  well  as  containing  good 
cover. 

We  remained  here  till  the  evening  and 
were  afraid  that  the  day  was  going  to  be 
a failure,  when  a large  black  bear  came 
( Continued  on  page  512) 
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HUNTING  PHEASANTS  WITH  A .22 

THROUGH  DRIPPING  WOODS  AND  SNOW-WET  GLADES  WITH 
THE  LITTLE  WEAPON  THAT  ADDS  A ZEST  TO  THE  WARY  STALK 


I THREADED  my  way  up  through  a 
sopping  prune  orchard  in  the  gloam- 
ing. Night  was  coming  on  apace. 
The  rich,  black  soil  constantly  balled 
up  on  my  hunting-boots  and  was  as  con- 
stantly washed  off  by  patches  of  wet 
unmelted  snow.  The  prune  trees  stood 
bending  under  the  burden  of  the  white 
mantle  that  enveloped  them,  with  bare 
wet  branches  shining  in  slick,  black  sil- 
houette against  the  snowy  curves  and 
arches.  It  was  a wet  snow,  but  a light 
one,  the  first  of  the  year.  Old  prunes  lay 
on  the  ground  under  the  trees  and  were 
crushed  under  foot.  I was  headed  up 
toward  the  big,  black  wood  showing  up 
dimly  through  the  “Oregon  mist”  just 
beyond  the  fir-pole  fence  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  at  the  edge  of  the  prune  orchard. 
That  was  the  roo'sting-wood  of  quite  a 
number  of  China  pheasants  and  particu- 
larly of  a big  China  rooster  that  I had 
come  to  know  real  well. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  the  season 
I had  exchanged  the  shotgun  for  the 
little  telescope-sighted  rifle,  a twenty- 
two  special  and  had  henceforth 
stalked  the  wary  game  with  this  “light 
tackle”  equipment.  This  treasure — this 
little  instrument  of  precision  I now 
shielded  as  best  I could  under  my  mack- 
inaw from  the  wads  of  falling  snow  that 
doused  me  each  time  I passed  under  a 
prune  tree.  It  gave  the  birds  such  a 
sporting  advantage  that  not  every  man 
would  dare  to  play  the  rifle  game.  But 
I loved  it,  and  one  pheasant  shot  with  the 
little  rifle,  after  a fair  stalk,  at  from  80 
to  125  yards,  aroused  a more  intense  and 
lasting  pleasure  than  a coatful  bagged 
with  a shotgun  over  dogs. 

Night  was  rapidly  shutting  down. 
There  was  to  be  a short  hour,  at  most, 
of  maneuvering  in  the  wet  woods  and 
scanning  the  great  moss-draped  oaks 
with  the  glasses,  all  senses  on  tip-toe  and 
ears  straining  for  roosting  calls — with, 
perhaps,  a shot  or  two  and,  possibly,  a 
single  great  rooster,  decked  out  in  all 
the  gorgeous  colors  of  an  Indian  mahara- 
jah. for  a prize. 

I slipped  between  two  close-growing 
prune  trees  that  showered  some  fifty 
pounds  or  so  of  wet  snow  upon  my  back 
and  down  my  collar  for  the  — nth  time 
and  climbed  the  fir-pole  fence  that  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  the  hill. 

On  top  of  the  fence  I sat  and  rested, 
for  the  work  of  coming  up  the  steep  hill 
through  the  mud  of  the  prune  orchard 
had  been  strenuous.  I lifted  the  mack- 
inaw and  carefully  examined  the  little 
rifle ; magazine  full  of  cartridges ; 
one  in  the  chamber : the  telescope  set  for 
sixty  yards.  Then  I quickly  buttoned  the 
mackinaw  about  mv  steaming  body  for 
there  was  a raw  chill  in  the  air. 

The  fir-pole  fence  was  a wet  seat. 
From  here  the  hill  sloped  steeply  down- 
ward beneath  a primeval  Oregon  oak 
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Walking  quietly  through  the  wet  woods 


forest.  The  gnarly  branches  of  the  an- 
cient oaks  crossed  and  criss-crossed  in 
every  direction  among  each  other,  and 
the  grey  Oregon  moss  that  draped  them 
hung  down  in  beards  hardly  less  preten- 
tious and  suggestive  of  the  ancient  of 
days  than  the  moss-draped  live-oaks  of 
old  New  Orleans.  On  the  great  trunk- 
branches  were  patches  of  wet  and  melt- 
ing snow  piled  up  eighteen  inches  high 
with  sections  of  clear  black  between 
them  where  the  wind  or  the  movement 
of  the  branches  had  sent  the  bulk  tumb- 
ling to  earth  and  the  remainder  had 
turned  to  water,  wetting  the  trees  as  in 
the  heaviest  downpour  of  rain.  Every- 
where in  the  woods  was  the  drip ! drip ! 
drip ! of  still  melting  snow  as  it  pattered 
down  on  the  leaves  of  the  forest  floor. 
That  and  the  occasional  plunge  of  great 
chunks  of  snow  were  the  only  sounds. 
Otherwise  death-like  stillness  reigned 
over  the  evening  woods. 

I listened  for  the  roosting  call  of 
pheasants.  I searched  the  nearest  trees 
with  the  binoculars.  Only  the  drip ! 
drip  ! drip  ! of  the  otherwise  silent  woods 
came  back  to  my  straining  senses.  It 
was  as  if  there  were  no  China  pheasants 
closer  than  China.  But  my  reason  told 
me  better.  This  was  the  roosting  wood. 

T SLIPPED  down  off  the  fir-pole  fence 
*■  into  the  shadows  of  the  great  trees.  A 
fine  mist  filled  the  air.  One  breathed  it  in. 
It  added  to  the  total  darkness.  Shapes  of 
great  trees  loomed  up  ahead  like  fade- 
in  pictures  in  the  movies  and  then  faded 
out  behind  in  the  same  way.  I zig-zag- 
ged down  the  steep  hill,  and,  at  the  bot- 
tom, circled  around  its  base.  In  this 
way  I got  as  many  trees  as  possible  be- 


tween me  and  the  sky  and  searched 
them  assiduously  with  the  binoculars.  I 
congratulated  myself  that  I moved  softly 
as  a cat. 

Presently  I was  aware  of  a great 
shadow  swiftly  approaching  over  the  top 
of  the  woods.  He  had  pitched  off  from 
a tree  somewhere  up  toward  the  top  of 
. the  hill  and  was  now  sloping  downward 
toward  the  creek-bottom  in  one  long, 
swift,  silent  nose-dive.  Straight  as  an 
arrow  he  came — and  directly  over  me. 
“Oh,  for  a shotgun !”  I said  to  myself. 
What  a chance  for  a snap-shot  that  one 
could  tell  about  to  the  end  of  time.  It 
was  one  that  Chas.  Askins  would  have 
loved.  A downw?  d pitching  bird, 
straight  overhead,  ai.d  only  small  inter- 
stices between  the  tre^-toos  to  fire 
through.  On  second  thought  I was  sure 
that  having  a shotgun  would  only  have 
resulted  in  my  humiliation.  The  big 
rooster  passed  on,  out  of  sight,  into  the 
creek-bottom  while  I stood,  I fear,  open- 
mouthed,  and  watched  him. 

And  I had  congratulated  myself  that  I 
had  been  walking  softly  as  a cat ! I 
stood  there,  disgruntled,  in  the  wet 
woods  and  listened  to  the  drip ! drip ! on 
the  leaves. 

I thought  disconsolately  of  the  bright 
fires  burning  back  in  the  farmhouse  be- 
yond the  prune  orchard,  and  of  the  red 
apples  and  pumpkin  pies  on  the  table  that 
was  even  now  being  spread  for  supper. 
That  big  rooster  getting  away  threw  the 
chill  of  depression  into  me  as  such 
things  always  do.  But  thoughts  of  the 
tramp  back  through  that  muddy  prune 
orchard  turned  my  thoughts  into  other 
channels.  Had  I walked  all  the  way  up 
there  just  to  stay  five  minutes  and  see 
one  pheasant  fly  off  through  the  woods? 

I had  not ! And  what  was  more  I was 
going  to  stay  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
shoot  before  again  walking  back  through 
that  prune  orchard.  So  I turned  and 
followed  the  cock  pheasant  into  the 
creek-bottom. 

He  was  a hard  nut  to  crack,  that  old 
boy.  For  two  seasons  he  had  lived  about 
the  orchard  and  the  side-hill  roosting 
wood,  and  when  pursued  took  to  the 
creek-bottom  as  straight  as  he  could  fly 
in  one  long  sustained  flight.  He  knew 
where  to  go  just  as  well  as  any  white- 
tail  deer.  He  never  let  dogs  approach 
close  enough  to  set  him — or  if  he  did  he 
managed  to  escape  through  the  barrage 
of  flying  shot.  When  I tried  to  stalk 
him  with  the  little  rifle  in  the  daytime  he 
always  managed  to  get  up  before  being 
seen,  and  generally  at  about  200  yards 
range.  He  sure  was  a wild  rooster ! 


D ASSING  from  the  hill  into  the  creek- 
* bottom  the  ground  became  more 
slushy  under  foot.  Tall  water-grass  be- 
gan to  appear,  holding  up  the  banks  of 
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| snow  and  concealing  pools  of  water,  al- 
E most  over  my  hunting-boots.  I splashed 
about  in  the  semi-darkness  and  made 
noise.  Truly,  this  was  a disagreeable 
place  to  be  in,  at  that  time  of  day,  hunt- 
ing the  smartest  China  rooster  in  a half- 
dozen  counties. 

Farther  over  toward  the  creek  the 
ground  was  higher  and  my  temper  im- 
proved. But  darkness  was  rapidly  shut- 
ting down.  I stood  and  listened,  then 
listened  some  more.  Then  I moved  for- 
ward forty  yards  or  so  and  listened  again. 
One’s  ear’s  are  one’s  first  line  of  defense 
(and  offense)  in  hunting  China  pheasants 
with  a rifle  at  roosting  time.  I strained 
my  ears  for  a far-away  roosting  call. 

And  then  it  boomed  out  loud  and 
strong  not  more  than  a hundred  yards 

away just  one no 

more.  A quick,  prickly  electric  thrill 
raced  through  all  my  nerves  sending  a 
warm  blow  through  my  body.  Hope  went 
up  like  the  mercury  in  a thermometer 
when  a match  is  applied  to  the  bulb. 
Now  then  for  the  finest  Indian-work  I 
had  ever  done  in  my  life ! And  quickly, 
too,  for  the  night  was  on. 

Focusing  my  mind,  with  all  the  power 
I possessed,  upon  the  spot  whence  the 
call  had  come,  I almost  raced  half  the 
distance  in  a bee-line  then  slowed  down 
to  the  nearest  thing  to  a cat-like  walk 
that  I could  ex- 
ecute, never  for 
a minute  losing 
in  my  mind’s 
eye 'the  spot  in 
the  woods 
whence  the  call 
had  come. 

I searched  the 
rapidly  darken- 
ing trees  with 
the  glasses,  try- 
ing to  keep  a 
half-circle  of 
trees  for  forty 
yards  ahead  of 
me  absolutely 
devoid  of  un- 
seen pheasants. 

Nothing  but 
clumps  of  dark- 
mo  s s and 
patches  of  black 
shadows  inter- 
spersed between 
the  melting 
snowbanks  on 
top  of  the  big 
branches  greet- 
ed my  eye 
through  the 
lenses.  Phea- 
sants which 
seemed  to  sit 
eve  r yw  here 
about  on  the 
trees  quickly 
turned  into 
clumps  of  gray 
moss,  knots  on 
gnarled  limbs, 
or  opaque  black 
shadows  under 
the  searching 
eye  of  the  6x 
binoculars. 


I did  not  dare  move  about  much  for 
I was  now  in  close  approximation  to 
the  location  of  the  call,  and  perhaps  the 
roost.  A single  awkward  move  would 
send  them  off  across  the  swollen,  im- 
passable creek.  That  would  be  the  end 
of  all  my  hopes.  I maneuvered  a few 
feet  at  a time,  very  gingerly,  and  with 
bated  breath  I stopped  and  stood  under 
a thick  little  tree  listening.  The  drip 
from  a bough  somewhere  above  came 
down  on  my  cap  making  loud  reports 
in  the  silence.  I moved  out  from  un- 
der it. 

C UDDENLY, the  sound  of  a 

^ heavy  bird  flying  up  into  a tree  and 
smashing  into  the  branches  about  40 

yards  to  my  left then  more 

silence.  It  seemed,  for  an  instant,  that 
even  the  everlasting  dripping  had 
stopped.  Heavy  abysmal  silence,  follow- 
ing the  smash  into  the  branches.  Birds 
were  closer  than  China  but  none  were  in 
sight,  not  even  to  the  6x  bii  oculars.  My 
heart  surged  on  the  inside  of  my  mack- 
inaw like  a horse  being  whipped.  It 
strove  desperately  to  break  clear  away. 
I clamped  my  will-nower  down  and 
promised  myself  over  and  over  I 
wouldn’t  ^et  ‘buck-ague.”  I wanted  to 
see  those  birds  so-o-oo  bad  and  I couldn’t 
see  them. 


I moved  up  a little,  lifting  and  placing 
my  feet  with  the  greatest  care.  Sound 
of  a heavy  bird  taking  flight  with  a great 
noise  of  wings.  Then  an  explosion  in 
the  tree-tops.  Birds  were  taking  flight 
everywhere  around  me.  The  air  and  the 
trees  seemed  to  be  full  of  them.  And 
they  were  all  going.  A pain  like  being 
shot  in  the  stomach  paralyzed  me.  They 
were  all  going  and  I could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it. 

I could  dimly  see  the  dark  shadows 
flitting  through  the  trees  while  the  noise 
of  the  hubbub  pounded  upon  my  ear- 
drums as  hard  as  my  heart  pounded  on 
the  inside  of  my  mackinaw.  I felt  sick 

and  weak — and  limp. 

Then  gradually  I recovered.  Slowly 
came  the  reaction.  A few  scattering  ex- 
plosions still  occurred  as  late-going  birds 
took  flight.  These  remnants  built  up  a 
little  measure  of  hope  again.  I concen- 
trated all  my  attention  upon  actually  see- 
ing one  sitting  before  they  had  all  taken 
flight.  As  each  bird  flew  I thought  it 
surely  must  be  the  last.  But  I gathered 
my  faculties  and  looked  with  more  cool- 
ness and  system  now. 

Presently  I saw  one.  I didn’t  even 
need  to  use  the  binoculars  There  she 
stood  tall,  slim  and  straight  as  a sub- 
altern, stretched  up  to  full  height  right 
out  in  the  open  on  the  branch  of  a little 
tree  absolutely 
bare  of  leaves 

— and 

scarcely  forty 
feet  from  me. 
The  only  fear  I 
felt  was  that 
she  would  take 
flight  before  T 
could  swing  the 
rifle  upon  her. 
as  it  had  to 
be  raised  and 
aimed.  I brought 
it  up  slowly,  oh, 

so  slowly 

— — with  a 
growing  hope  in 
my  heart.  Once 
I saw  her  in  the 
field  of  the  tele- 
scope I counted 
her  mine.  I 
merely  held  low 
and  pressed  the 
trigger.  She 
tumbled  from 
her  perch  with 
a flutter  and 
threshed  about 
the  wet  leaves 
on  the  ground.- 
Again  sporadic 
bursts  of  wings 
of  birds  still 
breaking  into 
flight.  After  a 
minute  all  was 
still  again,  ex- 
cept the  faint 
wing-beats  of 
the  dying  hen 
pheasant  on  the 
wet  leaves. 

( Continued  on 
page  516) 


Out  into  an  open  grove  where  the  snow  had  melted  I followed  from  tree  to  tree 
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A double  battery  A good  “hide”  Decoys  anchored  in  pairs 


DUCK  RIGS  ON  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 

A FEW  SUGGESTIONS  THAT  COULD  BE  EMPLOYED  TO 
ADVANTAGE  BY  DUCK  HUNTERS  ON  OTHER  WATERS 

BY  VIRGIN  I US 


HERE  are  some  random  thoughts 
on  duck-shooting  rigs  and  meth- 
ods which  we  use  on  Great 
South  Bay;  perhaps  they  will 
help  duck-hunters  from  other  parts  of 
the  country: 

Instead  of  attaching  each  decoy  to  an 
anchor,  we  fasten  two  or  three  decoys 
on  a piece  of  RLinch  galvanized  iron 
rod.  If  two  decoys  are  put  on  a rod  it  is 
done  thus : use  a rod  about  two  feet 
long,  bend  it  in  the  middle  so  that  it 
makes  an  angle  of  approximately  140°. 
With  galvanized  staples  fasten  a decoy 
to  each  end,  and  tie  the  anchor  rope  in 
the  middle  at  the  angle.  Use  a %-inch 
rope,  and  if  it  is  new  stain  it  to  a brown 
color.  The  ducks  will  notice  new  rope, 
so  this  is  worth  attention. 

In  the  case  of  three  decoys  together, 
use  a slightly  longer  rod,  and  put  one 
on  each  end  and  the  third  in  the  bend 
where  the  anchor  rope  is  fastened. 

If  you  do  much  shooting  it  will  cer- 
tainly pay  you  to  use  bUnch  rope  instead 
of  heavy  cord  for  anchor  lines;  it  lasts 
much  longer  and  will  not  tangle  up  so 
readily. 

Now,  the  chief  advantages  of  this  de- 
coy rig  are  that  you  can  put  them  out 
in  half  the  time  and  pick  them  up  in  a 
third  the  time  that  it  takes  when  one  sets 
out  each  decoy  with  an  anchor  and  line. 
In  cold  weather  this  is  a blessing. 

'T’  HE  duck-boats  we  use  are  called 
“punties”  and  are  usually  made  of 
white  cedar.  Dimensions  are  about  as 
follows : fourteen  feet  long  by  three  feet 
six  inches  wide.  Sides  are  one-inch 
cedar  six  inches  deep.  Bottom  of  half- 
inch, perfectly  flat,  except  at  stern,  where 
there  is  a two  or  three-inch  shear,  be- 
ginning about  two  feet  from  stern.  The 
stern  is  square,  and  there  is  no  shear  to 
the  sides.  The  deck  is  crowned  to  about 
two  inches  in  the  highest  part.  A hole, 
roughly  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide, 
with  a combing,  say,  two  inches  high,  is 
placed  fairly  well  forward  so  as  to  leave 
a good-sized  afterdeck  on  which  to  stand 
when  shoving  the  boat.  A hatch  is  made 
to  fit  over  the  hole  snugly.  The  stools 
are  carried  on  the  hatch  and  forward 
deck;  the  gun,  shells,  etc.,  inside  the  hole. 


On  the  decks  are  strips  of  wood  about 
lj4  x 1/4  inch,  raised  on  ^-inch  blocks; 
the  grass  is  stuffed  under  these  strips. 
Sometimes  wire  is  used,  fastened  down 
at  intervals  with  staples,  but  the  wood 
strips  are  best.  A well-thatched  punty 
has  grass  sticking  up  unevenly  over  the 
combing  of  the  hole.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary or  wise  to  stick  grass  up  straight 
around  the  hole ; it  does  not  give  a natu- 
ral appearance. 

These  punties  are  propelled  with 
“shovin’  oars,”  made  of  ash  or  hickory, 
varying  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  They 
are  round,  except  for  the  blade,  which  is 
about  2^4  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick ; 
the  rest  of  the  oar  is  about  lj4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  gunner  stands  on  the 
stern  and  “shoves”  through  the  shallow 
water  of  the  flats,  far  easier  than  he 
could  row  a boat.  Over  a soft  bottom 
one  must  “watch  one’s  step.”  A man 
who  doesn’t  lose  his  balance  and  fall 
overboard  at  least  once  a season  is  not 
considered  a real  good  duck-hunter. 

The  punty  is  painted  a muddy  olive- 
brown  color  which  just  matches  the  color 
of  the  bog.  If  they  are  well  colored  and 
properly  thatched  it  is  best  to  pull  them 
out  on  the  open  bog  instead  of  in  the 
sedge  grass.  And  do  not  pile  seaweed 
over  them ; it  never  looks  natural. 

A very  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a 
gun-rest  in  the  forward  end  of  the  hole. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a stick, 
plenty  strong  enough  to  support  a gun, 
placed  conveniently  across  the  hole.  One 
shows  in  the  photo  of  the  two  punties 
pulled  out  on  a point.  If  one’s  gun  should 
go  off  by  mistake,  it  will  not  carry  away 
one’s  foot  or  the  bow  of  the  punty. 


Punties  at  anchor  with  hatches  on 


\Y7  E shoot  deep-water  ducks,  such  as 
’’’  broad-bill,  from  batteries  anchor- 
ed out  in  the  bay.  A battery  is  a water- 
tight box,  just  long  enough  for  a man  to 
lie  flat  in;  just  deep  enough  so  that  the 
sides  reach  his  “highest  point’  when  flat, 
and  wide  enough  so  that  either  one  or 
two  men  can  lie  in  it.  The  sides  of  the 
box  have  decks  several  feet  wide,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  box  is  a deck  to  .which 
a piece  of  canvas,  some  twelve  feet  long 
and  held  out  flat  by  wooden  battens,  is 
attached.  Frames  covered  with  canvas 
are  hinged  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  side 
decks.  The  “close-up”  of  a double  bat- 
tery shows  the  arrangement.  The  decoys 
seen  on  the  decks  are  made  of  iron,  and 
there  are  a sufficient  number  of  blocks 
of  lead  in  the  box  so  that  when  the  gun- 
ners are  on  board  the  battery  is  sunk  to 
the  level  of  the  water. 

The  whole  machine  is  painted  battle- 
ship-gray, and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
gunners  be  dressed  in  gray  clothing. 

From  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  de- 
coys are  used;  they  are  set  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  battery — the  furthest  stool 
being  within  gunshot. 

When  the  gunners  have  been  put  on 
board  and  the  stool  arranged,  the  tender 
then  sails  away  to  a distance  of  a quarter 
of  a mile  or  more.  When  the  gunners 
kill  some  birds,  or  cripple  them,  they 
signal  to  the  tender,  who  draws  near, 
picks  up  the  dead  and  kills  the  wounded 
if  they  have  gotten  out  of  range  of  the 
guns  on  the  machine. 

Batteries  have  been  called  murderous 
contrivances,  but  the  greatest  number  of 
birds  I ever  “murdered”  from  one  of 
them  was  sixteen  in  one  morning.  As 
this  was  high  score  for  the  season  for 
an  amateur  gunner  in  the  vicinity  where 
I shot,  I hardly  think  that  we  can  call 
the  battery  “murderous.” 

One  more  word  as  to  decoys,  particu- 
larly black-duck  decoys : most  of  those 
that  are  factory-made  are  too  small  and 
highly  colored.  They  should  be  a little 
larger  than  a live  bird  and  painted  a 
brownish-black,  except  the  head  and 
neck,  which  are  a lighter  brown.  There 
should  be  no  gloss  or  shine  to  them.  The 
set  shown  in  the  photo  are  all  home- 
made, and  the  best  I have  ever  shot  over. 
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THE  MOOSE  OF  THE  MIRAMICHI 

WHILE  SUCCESS  IN  HUNTING  MEANS  MUCH  TO  THE  SPORTSMAN, 

QUIET  OBSERVATION  OF  GAME  IS  BY  NO  MEANS  A MINOR  PLEASURE 


ON  the  tenth  clay  of  October  Jack 
Lumsden,  the  head  guide,  met 
my  brother  and  me  in  Newcastle, 
N.  B.,  with  team  and  driver,  and 
our  duffle  and  provisions  were  soon 
loaded.  On  a glorious  morning,  through 
the  crisp,  invigorating  air,  we  started 
to  treck  out  Chaplin  Road  toward  our 
camp  in  the  Nor’west  Miramichi  coun- 
try, and  at  one  of  the  settlements  we 
picked  up  Frank,  the  other  guide,  and 
Charley,  the  cook. 

The  country  was  typical  of  the  north 
woods  at  that  season.  The  tamarac  and 
fir  and  spruce  were  dressed  in  their 
varied  shades  of  green,  and  the  hard- 
wood ridges  were  a riot  of  color.  Ever, 
as  our  road  led  over  a hill  or  through 
an  opening  in  the  forest,  we  were  treated 
to  pictures  of  God’s  Out  - of  - Doors, 
adorned  in  its  multicolored  robes. 

After  many  miles  we  left  the  public 
highway  and  started  ’cross  country  on  a 
road  that  terminated  at  our  camp.  Be- 
fore these  last  eight  miles  were  covered, 
however,  team  and  hikers  came  to  a 
halt.  Our  road  seemed  to  pass  right 
through  the  center  of  a small  lake,  and 
I heard  Jack  say  something  about  “those 
blanked  beavers  that  had  dammed  the- 
stream”  and  flood- 
ed his  road.  A 
detour  was  soon 
effected  and  we 
were  on  our  way, 
seeing  many  moose, 
deer  and  caribou 
signs.  At  five 
P.  M.  we  reached 
our  cozy  log  cabin, 
unpacked  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  for 
the  hunt  on  the 
morrow. 

Charley  soon  had 
supper  ready.  We 
had  “biled  the  kit- 
tle” with  a sand- 
wich lunch  on  our 
way  out,  so  no 
“second  call  for 
supper”  was  neces- 
sary. Charley  soon 
demonstrated  his 
ability  to  cook,  while  the  guides  were 
companionable  and  seemed  to  know  their 
business.  From  all  signs,  the  country 
abounded  in  game. 

rT’HE  next  day  my  brother  and  Frank 
^ started  south  from  camp.  Jack  and 
I went  north.  We  had  gone  but  a short 
distance  from  the  cabin  when  we  saw 
two  moose — a cow  and  a very  large  bull. 
They  were  on  a birch  ridge  and  about 
sixty  yards  away.  Jack  whispered:  “The 
one  on  the  right  is  the  bull.  Don’t  shoot 
until  I see  if  he  has  a good  head.”  The 
trees  hid  the  head,  but  in  a few  seconds 
he  turned,  and  he  was  a “mooley”  ! 


By  J.  C.  NUGENT 

Jack  said  he  had  seen  that  same  bull 
several  times  that  fall  and  that  both  horns 
had  been  lost,  probably  in  battle.  I think 
the  moose  had  not  seen  us,  for  without 
alarm  they  finally  trotted  off.  As  they 
went  a crotch-horn  bull  ran  out  of  the 
big  fellow’s  way  and  stood  broadside  to 
me  at  seventy-five  yards.  This  young 
bull,  though  armed,  did  not  seem  to  care 
to  contest  the  right  of  the  “mooley”  to 
his  lady  love,  but  ducked  and  ran  every 
time  his  rival  approached. 

We  felt  that  we  had  made  a good  start 
in  sighting  game  at  least,  as  we  were  not 
yet  twenty  minutes  from  camp  and  had 
seen  three  moose,  also  some  fresh  cari- 
bou tracks.  We  hunted  and  called  all 
day,  seeing  two  more  cows  and  a spike 
bull,  but  no  good  heads,  and  I returned  to 
camp  happy  and  tired  and  hungry;  but 
a splendid  roast-venison  supper,  which 
was  made  possible  by  my  brother  having 
bagged  a yearling  deer  near  camp  as  he 
started  out  in  the  morning,  was  waiting 
for  me. 

INDIAN  summer  weather  prevailed  all 
that  first  week.  Break  o’  day  found 
us  ready  to  start  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  and  my  brother  and  Frank  went 


east  while  we  went  toward  the  west. 
Jack  and  I saw  cows,  calves  and  young 
bulls,  but  the  bull  with  the  good  spread 
was  elusive. 

At  lunch  time,  while  I was  inspecting 
a beaver  dam,  and  Jack  was  sitting  on 
a log  near  by  calling,  I was  startled  by 
the  e-ugh ! of  a bull  just  back  of  me.  In 
a few  moments  a moose  came  through 
the  trees  on  a trot  not  seventy-five  yards 
away.  By  agreement,  Jack  was  to  pick 
my  head.  I threw  the  safety  off  my 
rifle  and  was  waiting  the  signal  to  place 
220  grains  of  lead  into  his  shoulder,  but 
I could  get  only  glimpses  of  the  head  as 
he  came  through  the  trees. 


Presently  Jack  said  disgustedly,  “No 
darn  good.”  At  the  same  time  I,  too, 
saw  that  half  the  pan  of  his  right  antler 
was  broken  off  and  the  rifle  was  lowered. 
The  fight  which  had  lost  for  him  the 
beauty  of  his  head  had  saved  his  life. 
We  jumped  and  shouted,  and  with  the 
“cough”  of  alarm  he  crashed  off  through 
the  forest. 

About  ten  o’clock  we  had  heard  four 
shots  to  the  east  of  us,  and  as  I knew 
that  we  two  were  the  only  hunters  in  all 
that  vicinity,  I concluded  that  it  must 
have  been  my  brother’s  rifle  that  had 
spoken.  As  we  approached  the  camp 
that  night  we  saw  a big  head  resting  on 
its  tines.  It  was  that  of  an  old  bull  with 
a spread  of  fifty-one  inches.  His  teeth 
were  worn  and  broken.  Several  years 
before  he  probably  wore  a set  of  antlers 
more  harmonious  and  beautiful,  but 
never  a set  more  interesting  or  effective. 
The  brow  tines — the  fighting  tines — re- 
sembled those  of  an  immense  elk  in  ar- 
rangement. They  were  single-pointed, 
long  and  strong.  And  he  was  an  old 
warrior ! My  brother  said  that  his  en- 
tire body  bore  evidence  of  recent  and 
repeated  encounters.  There  were  gashes 
and  puncture  wounds  from  head  to  tail. 

Even  when  he  fell 
the  blood  was  still 
trickling  down 
from  a big  con- 
tused wound  on 
his  face,  the  sou- 
venir of  his  latest 
battle. 

N the  third 
day  Jack  and 
I went  east  and 
Frank  took  my 
brother  to  Juniper 
Bog  in  search  of 
caribou.  Before  we 
had  reached  the 
beaver  dam  where 
my  guide  had  in 
tended  to  call,  we 
heard  the  call  of 
a cow  and  the  an- 
swering grunt  like 
the  bark  of  a distant 
dog.  We  were  on  one  of  the  small  streams 
with  which  this  country  is  abundantly 
supplied.  Down  this  stream  about  half 
a mile  was  the  cow.  The  bull  was  mid- 
way, but  up  a gulch  that  opened  at  right 
angles  into  our  ravine.  He  started  down 
toward  the  creek,  thrashing  the  brush 
and  grunting,  but  when  he  reached  the 
stream  he  halted,  for  both  Jack  and  the 
cow  were  calling,  one  on  either  side.  For 
some  minutes  he  hesitated,  then,  with  a 
snort  that  resembled  the  report  of  a 
shotgun,  he  started,  not  toward  the  cow, 
but  straight  for  the  birch-bark  horn! 

I quickly  took  a position  behind  a 
( Continued  on  page  514) 
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EACH  HOUND  IN  A WELL-TRAINED  PACK  SHOULD  GO  OUT  AND  HUNT 
FOR  A RABBIT  JUST  AS  THOUGH  HE  WAS  THE  ONLY  BEAGLE  HUNTING 

By  W.  A.  B. 

Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Field 


THE  merry  beagle  and  the  timorous 
rabbit  contribute  more  healthy 
sport  to  the  lives  of  sportsmen, 
both  as  men  and  boys,  than  any 
other-  animal  within  the  realms  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Although  the  rabbit  is  re- 
garded by  some  sportsmen  as  a quarry 
worthy  only  of  boys  or  the  happy-go-hit 
hunter  who  is  out  for  the  day  with  an 
unquenchable  love  for  noise  and  action, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  living  animal  is 
more  adept  at  all  the  arts  of  concealment 
or  is  more  skillful  in  eluding  its  pursuers 
than  the  common  rabbit  of  our  fields  and 
woodlands.  Its  protective  coloration  for 
every  season  of  the  year  and  under 
all  conditions  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  nature  has  conferred  upon  any 
of  its  wild  creatures.  Its  sense  of 
sight  and  smell  and  hearing  are  all 
wonderfully  acute.  Its  body  odor 
is  hut  slight  and  its  footprints 
leave  only  the  minimum  of  the  tell- 
tale scent  that  marks  the  way  for 
beagle  and  hound ; and  as  for  the 
intelligence  of  this  timorous  crea- 
ture, it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
wisest  old  deer  or  the  wiliest  moose 
has  not  at  his  command  the  reper- 
toire of  tricks  in  the  way  of  con- 
cealment and  the  art  of  dodging 
and  covering  his  trail  that  the 
ordinary  buck  rabbit,  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  discretion,  is 
capable  of  pulling  upon  half  a 
dozen  hounds  and  hunters  any  No- 
vember afternoon,  when  the  crisp 
of  winter  is  in  the  air  and  the 
shadows  are  lengthening  in  the 
corn  fields. 

The  beagle  is  essentially  a hunt- 
ing-dog and  to-day  occupies  a posi- 
tion on  full  parity  with  the  setter 
and  the  pointer.  Interest  in  him  is 
growing  steadily,  for  those  who 
love  the  music  of  the  hounds  and 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
have  learned  that  a pack  of  well- 
trained  beagles  will  furnish  a good  day’s 
sport  for  even  the  seasoned  fox  hunter. 
For  these  merry  little  hounds  have  good 
tongues  and  when  hunting  rabbits,  the 
music  they  make  equals  that  of  a pack  of 
fox  hounds. 

Up  to  within  a comparatively  recent 
period,  it  has  usually  been  believed  that 


the  training  of  a beagle  could  be  left 
pretty  well  to  the  dog  itself  and  all  that 
was  necessary  to  do  was  to  take  him 
afield  with  some  older  dogs  or  allow  him 
to  exercise  and  develop  the  adeptness  for 
the  chase  that  he  has  inherited  from  his 
ancestors.  With  the  advent  of  the  field 
trials,  however,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  there  were  many  things  that  the  dogs 
could  be  taught  to  do  and  many  things 
that  they  could  be  trained  not  to  do  which 
would  add  materially  to  their  effective- 
ness in  the  field  and  would  increase  cor- 
respondingly the  opportunities  for  the 
sportsman. 


Gangs  Flora,  a Field  Trial  Winner 

There  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way 
of  hunting  with  the  beagle  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  beagles  do  not  hunt  as 
they  should,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  train  them- 
selves and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
develop  their  good  qualities  or  restrain 
those  peculiarities  which  were  wrong. 


D EFORE  undertaking  the  training  of  a 
ID  beagle,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  is 
to  he  expected  of  the  individual  dog  as 
well  as  from  the  pack.  Each  hound  in 
a well-trained  pack  should  go  out  and 
search  for  a rabbit  just  as  though  he  was 
the  only  beagle  hunting.  With  each 
beagle  in  the  pack  searching  the  brush 
piles,  the  hedge  rows  and  the  likely 
places,  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
will  he  obtained.  A beagle  working  in- 
dependently learns  by  experience  to 
know  the  character  of  the  country 
and  the  most  likely  places  in  which  to 
jump  a rabbit  or  search  for  a trail.  He 
learns  also  to  know  the  character 
of  the  trail  as  soon  as  he  strikes 
it  and  does  not  deceive  the  other 
dogs  by  giving  a false  note.  When 
he  does  strike  a good  working  trail, 
he  'gives  tongue  and  the  other  dogs, 
knowing  the  quality  of  his  notes, 
run  to  him,  and  each,  working  in- 
dependently, helps  to  work  out  the 
trail.  Once  it  is  straightened  out 
all  go  away  in  a pack,  not  mere- 
ly running  to  a few  leaders,  but 
each  being  ready  and  able  to  take 
up  the  trail  alone. 

Working  independently  does  not 
mean  that  the  dogs  are  not  to  run 
to  each  other  when  a trail  has  been 
found.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
they  are  to  work  alone  until  a re- 
liable note  is  sounded,  then  they 
all  run  to  the  dog  which  gives 
tongue  on  the  trail.  But  no  really 
good  beagle  waits  until  another  dog 
gives  tongue.  Fie  keeps  searching 
until  one  does  open. 

In  order  to  make  each  dog  in  a 
pack  work  as  he  should  work,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  train 
each  beagle  separately.  That  is, 
each  hound  should  he  trained  alone 
and  be  permitted  to  hunt  with  one 
or  more  hounds  only  as  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  do  so  for  his  par- 
ticular benefit.  When  he  has  learned  to 
rely  thoroughly  upon  himself  and  will 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  another 
beagle  working  with  him,  he  may  he 
worked  with  a small  pack  and  eventually 
he  will  work  well  with  any  number  of 
hounds  under  all  conditions. 
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In  training  the  beagle  the  first  idea  to 
inculcate  thoroughly  is  to  have  him  fol- 
low the  rabbit  and  avoid  the  habit  of 
merely  running  trails.  Therefore  it  is  a 
good  plan,  when  taking  a beagle  first  to 
field,  to  encourage  him  to  run  the  rabbit 
by  sight.  If  the  rabbit  is  put  down  in 
the  open  and  the  beagle  allowed  to  go 
after  him,  he  will  not  bother  to 
nose  the  trail  so  long  as  he  can 
keep  the  rabbit  in  view,  and  when 
he  first  loses  sight  of  him  he  will 
be  certain  to  run  on  at  top  speed 
until  he  loses  the  trail. 

What  is  desired  at  this  time  is 
to  get  the  young  hound  in  the  way 
of  sticking  close  to  the  rabbit,  and 
to  keep  him  from  dwelling  on  the 
scent.  Short,  sharp  runs  while  he 
is  fresh  are  what  is  calculated  to 
get  him  into  the  habit  of  going 
as  he  should  go,  and  during  these 
short  runs  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
fall  into  the  bad  habits  that  a tired 
or  discouraged  beagle  picks  up. 

When  a young  beagle  will  follow 
well  by  sight  and  then  pick  up  the 
trail  and  rush  on  after  the  rabbit 
without  dwelling  or  pottering  on 
the  scent,  he  may  be  given  a few 
lessons  in  starting  a rabbit. 

That  is  hard  work  for  the  hand- 
ler, as  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  tramp  from  one  likely  spot  to 
another  in  an  effort  to  kick  out  a 


rabbit.  The  dog  should  not  be  directed 
at  this  time  but  permitted  to  run  about 
as  he  pleases.  However,  he  will  be 
likely  to.  follow  the  trainer  and  pick 
up  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  places 
likely  to  hold  rabbits.  Should  a rabbit 
be  started  the  pupil  may  be  put  on  the 
trail  and  permitted  to  follow  it  in  his 


own  way  so  long  as  he  keeps  going  on 
the  trail.  When  he  is  at  a loss  he  should 
be  taken  up  and  worked  so  as  to  hit  the 
trail  in  another  place.  If  no  success  is 
had  at  this,  the  dog  should  be  taken  up 
and  away  from  the  locality  entirely. 

ONCE  the  young  beagle  gets  the  idea 
of  searching  for  rabbits  instead  of 
rabbit  trails  he  will  not  waste  time 
pottering  about  on  unlikely  ground, 
but  will  hunt  the  likely  places  and 
enjoy  starting  the  rabbit,  picking 
up  the  hot  trail  and  following  it. 

After  a young  hound  has  had 
some  experience  in  the  field  and 
has  learned  how  to  search  for  a 
rabbit  or  to  follow  a trail,  there 
still  remains  the  danger  that  if  he 
is  put  down  with  an  older  dog  the 
superiority  will  be  so  apparent  to 
the  young  hound  that  it  will  tend 
to  make  him  lean  on  the  older  dog, 
rather  than  rely  on  himself.  This 
tends  to  injure  his  independence, 
something  that  the  trainer  should 
always  seek  to  develop.  For  that 
reason  it  is  well  to  take  him  out 
the  first  few  times  with  poorer 
dogs,  for  it  makes  him  bolder  and 
better  if  he  is  working  with  dogs 
he  can  beat. 

When  twTo  hounds  have  been 
trained  in  this  manner  singly  they 
may  be  worked  together ; then  they 
( Continued  on  page  528) 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  UTILIZATION 

WHILE  WE  ARE  EXPLOITING  MANY  OF  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES  TO 
EXHAUSTION  WE  ALLOW  OTHERS  TO  REMAIN  ALMOST  UNTOUCHED 

By  R.  E.  COKER 


WE  have  two  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  natural  resources — first, 
to  utilize  them,  and  second,  to 
preserve  them.  In  spite  of  the 
proverbial  impossibility  of  the  feat,  it  is 
yet  morally  obligatory  both  to  eat  our 
pie  and  to  have  it.  The  obligation  to 
utilize  (though  not  generally  neglected) 
is  not  always  given  due  recognition  and 
is  really  deserving  of  some  emphasis. 

Go  out  into  the  plains  and  see  the 
bountiful  fields  of  grain,  all  yielding  a 
hundred  evidences  that  man  has  not  fail- 
ed to  bend  his  every  energy  to  aid  nature 
in  realizing  the  promise  that  the  earth 
shall  yield  her  increase.  Imagine  that 
you  returned  after  20  years  to  find  (if  it 
be  conceivable)  the  soils  exhausted,  the 
fields  abandoned,  the  farms  in  decay. 
Not  only  would  you  view  the  change  with 
astonishment  but  you  would,  beyond 
question,  visit  reproach  upon  a people 
who  had  forgotten  how  to  make  use  of 
their  natural  endowment.  Should  you 
find  anywhere  a whole  people  living 
among  fertile  but  uncultivated  fields, 
possessing  rich  but  unmined  mineral  re- 
sources, and  surrounded  by  dense  but  un- 
broken forests,  you  would  surely  say  that 
here  is  a people  so  blind  they  could  not 
recognize  a free  gift  or  so  slothful  they 
would  not  exert  themselves  to  enter  into 
fair  partnership  with  nature  for  promo- 
tion of  their  own  welfare.  No  intelli- 


gent person  could  deplore  the  utilization 
of  things. for  the  general  good. 

There  is,  indeed,  a real  obligation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  good  things  in  our 
environment.  But,  it  may  be  said,  this 
surely  requires  no  stress.  Why  empha- 
size it?  Why  give  encouragement  to  ex- 
ploitation when  our  resources  are  being 
utilized  everywhere,  all  the  time,  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  now  to  make  preserva- 
tion the  favored  watchword?  There  are, 
I think,  just  three  reasons  why  the 
responsibility  of  utilizing  resources  de- 
mands emphasis  from  those  who  would 
spread  the  principles  of  conservation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  making 
adequate  use  of  all  of  our  resources. 
The  conservationist  himself  can  think  of 
many  things  which  we  have  generally 
overlooked  or  else  have  but  inadequately 
brought  into  use : material  things,  such 
as  the  vegetable  foods  that  may  grow  in 
the  wet  lands  without  drainage,  fish  and 
shellfish  of  the  sea  that  go  almost  un- 
touched while  we  exploit  others  to  ex- 
haustion, the  products  of  cities  and  in- 
dustries called  waste,  many  of  which 
were  better  brought  back  to  use  than 
thrown  out  to  breed  destruction. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  morally  im- 
portant and  strategically  necessary  that 
we  do  not  condemn  indiscriminately  but 
that  in  proper  measure  we  sympathize 
with  the  man  who  is  out  after  the 


game — whether  his  game  be  fish,  fowl, 
forest  timber  or  farm  land.  Such  a man 
is  not  our  enemy,  except  in  concrete 
cases,  and  there  are  too  many,  where 
his  action  is  ill-advised  and  contrary 
either  to  his  own  future  welfare  or  to 
the  permanent  public  interest.  Then,  in- 
deed, he  becomes  an  immediate  adver- 
sary, and  requires  to  be  advised,  edu- 
cated, if  possible,  and  either  reformed  or 
defeated. 

Finally,  the  obligation  to  utilize  should 
be  stressed  because  it  is  necessary  for 
advocates  of  conservation  to  keep  in 
right  psychological  condition  and  main- 
tain a proper  public  attitude.  If  our 
labors  are  interpreted  by  ourselves  or 
others  as  efforts  to  call  a halt  upon 
natural  processes  of  development,  then 
our  contest  is  vain.  Were  we  trying  to 
stop  the  wheels  of  progress  we  had  as 
well  endeavor  to  check  the  tides  of  the 
sea  or  change  the  succession  of  night  and 
day.  Quite  different  is  the  true  spirit  of 
conservation;  quite  otherwise  is  our  atti- 
tude. We  believe  firmly  and  even  enthu- 
siastically in  the  proper  utilization  of 
natural  resources,  in  taking  due  advan- 
tage of  everything  good  in  our  environ- 
ment; only  we  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
uses  of  things  are  so  limited  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Wc  see  agricul- 
ture as  the  main  stay  of  our  race  but  we 
( Continued  on  page  528) 
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FISHING  FOR  THE  PIKES  IN  AUTUMN 


A FEW  DAYS  SPENT  AT  THIS  SEASON  WITH  THE  PICKEREL,  PIKE  AND 
MUSKALLUNGE  IS  WORTH  A WEEK  DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST 


YEARS  ago  I started  an  argument 
to  the  effect  that  muskallungc 
shed  their  teeth  in  the  month  of 
August  and  acquire  a new  set  of 
fangs  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ; probably  the  new  teeth  coming 
in  place  by  the  tenth  or  the  fifteenth  of 
that  month.  I also  held  that  while  the 
pike  and  the  pickerel  do  not  shed  their 
teeth  as  does  the  muskallunge,  it  is  a fact 
that  the  gums  become  very  highly  in- 
flamed, in  fact,  swell  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  teeth  are  almost  covered 
with  the  flesh. 

I had  occasion  to  remark  that  this 
swelling  of  the  gums  was  most  pro- 
nounced during  the  last  fifteen  days  of 
August,  but  that  by  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber the  swelling  had  gone  down  and  the 
fangs  stood  out  prominently,  unhindered 
by  flesh  once  more. 

I remember  well  the  time  I brought 
this  up  before  a number  of  well-known 
fishermen.  I had  advanced  the  argument 
in  theory,  and  in  proof  of  my  remarks 
I brought  forth  an  August-caught  mus- 
kallunge, in  very  thin  and  bedraggled 
condition,  with  its  teeth  hanging  loose 
in  their  sockets.  I also  brought  forth  a 
pike  with  very  swollen  and  raw  gums. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
question,  as  I had  the  specimens  right 
there  before  their  eyes.  Later  in  Sep- 
tember we  caught  specimens  of  both 
these  fish  in  excellent  condition.  They 
were  then  cured  of  their  “dog-day”  ail- 
ment. 

My  published  views  on  this  subject 
brought  the  question  up,  and  it  has  been 
going  the  rounds  ever  since.  A present- 
day  writer,  Carroll  Blaine  Cook,  writes: 
“About  the  middle  of  August  the  musky 
loses  his  teeth,  and  his  mouth  is  in  such 
shape  that  it  takes  something  mighty 
aggravating  to  arouse  enough  anger  to 
make  him  forget  his  sore  molars  and 
strike.  There  has  been  some  argument 
among  fishermen  on  this  question ; how- 
ever, as  late  as  September  tenth  of  last 
season  I examined  three  muskies  caught 
on  that  day,  and  in  the  mouth  of  each 
w'as  a new  set  of  sharp-edged  teeth, 
firmly  set,  while  hanging  loosely  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  were  still  the  remains 
of  the  old  teeth  which  had  not  entirely 
parted  company  with  their  owners.  This 
was  later  than  usual  for  the  old  teeth 
to  remain,  as  they  are  generally  gone 
by  the  first  week  in  September,  and  at 
times  slightly  earlier  than  that.  No 
doubt  this  law  of  nature  is  the  same  one 
that  governs  the  shedding  of  the  skin 
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of  the  snake  and  the  renewing  of  the 
horns  of  the  deer. 

“At  the  same  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
musky  is  changing  his  teeth,  the  pickerel 
or  pike  have  a swelling  of  the  gums  that 
puts  them  out  of  the  fighting  game  until 
the  gums  are  again  normal.  The  gums 
of  the  pike  will  often  swell  clear  over 
the  teeth,  and  they  are  very  inflamed 
and  sore,  making  eating,  of  course,  very 
painful.” 

D ROPERLY  speaking,  the  month  of 
*■  August  is  a time  of  fasting  with 
these  three  members  of  the  pike  family. 
They  lie  idle  in  their  places  of  seclusion, 
abiding  the  time  when  nature  will  see 


A great  northern  pike 


to  it  that  a new  brace  of  teeth  comes 
forth  in  place  of  the  old.  Thus  the  days 
of  burning  heat  pass  by,  and  the  cool 
days  of  September  tells  of  the  new  sea- 
son at  hand. 

The  days  of  fasting  over,  the  vicious 
pikes  sally  forth  and  woe  to  the  creatures 
that  swim  in  the  neighborhood  of  them, 
for  they  lay  them  low  without  compunc- 
tion. 

Autumn  is  the  time  for  pike  and  musky 
fishing.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  fish- 
ing for  these  two  great  fresh  - water 


fishes,  certain  it  is  that  success  in  the 
taking  of  them  during  the  summer  can- 
not possibly  approximate  that  of  a trial 
for  them  when  the  first  sign  of  frost  is 
in  the  air. 

It  may  be  taken  almost  as  a rule  that 
the  bulk  of  the  fishes  named  above,  if 
caught  in  the  late  spring  and  summer, 
are  small  fellows,  with  an  occasional 
large  one  thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
but  in  the  autumn  one  catches  the  mighty 
big  ones.  They  are  then  coursing  up 
and  down  the  shores,  hovering  around 
the  inlets  and  outlets  to  a lake,  always, 
apparently,  on  the  lookout  for  their  prey. 


'T’WO-THIRDS  of  the  anglers  who  go 
^ out  to  catch  these  fish  use  tackle  that  i; 


is  far  too  heavy,  the  result  being  that 
much  of  the  enjoyment  is  taken  out  of 
the  sport.  Commonly  enough  a handline 
is  used;  but  handlining  is  speedily  giving 
way  to  the  more  up-to-date  method  of  { 
using  the  rod,  the  line  and  the  reel — for 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  realized  that 
half  of  the  enjoyment  in  fishing  lies  in 
having  good  tackle  and  playing  the  fish 
in  his  rushes  and  his  dives.  Given 
tackle  that  is  of  an  agreeable  kind,  the 
result  is  sport  of  a very  high  order— 
and  this  is  particularly  true  when  one 
considers  the  pike  family  as  likely  indi- 
viduals for  sport  when  they  are  hooked 
into  in  autumnal  weather. 

While  there  are  many  anglers  who  are 
prone  to  scoff  at  the  sporting  virtues 
of  the  pikes,  they  choose,  however,  to 
approach  the  fish  with  heavy  tackle, 
which  is  proof  that  they  are  not  certain  j 
but  that  the  fish  they  are  after  are  prone 
to  get  away. 

The  reason  for  using  more  or  less 
strong  tackle  in  the  autumn  fishing  for 
these  pikes  is  that  there  is  the  liability 
of  your  hooking  into  the  one  big  fish  of 
your  life,  and  light  tackle  would  prob- 
ably lose  the  fish  for  you.  The  monster 
pikes  and  muskallunge  are  abroad  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  muskallunge,  there  is 
the  chance  of  hooking  into  a thirty-five 
or  forty-pounder.  If  you  should  do  so, 
and  this  event  occurs  during  the  au- 
tumnal season,  any  time  from  the  tenth  i 
or  fifteenth  of  September  on  till  the 
snow  flies  in  November,  you  will  know 
that  you  have  a finny  giant  to  contend 
with. 

For  trolling,  use  a 20-pound  test  silk 
line  of  the  so-called  hard-braided  type. 
The  soft-braided  line  is  fitted  for  cast- 
ing, but  where  no  casting  to  speak  of  is 
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done  the  hard-braided  line  is  the  one  to 
use.  True,  it  builds  up  faster  on  the  reel 
spool  and  does  not  pack  so  neatly  nor  so 
closely  as  the  soft-braided  line,  but  it 
has  the  virtue  of  being  exceedingly 
\ strong  and  will  practically  outlast  three 
soft-braided  lines.  Furthermore,  it  does 
not  fray.  A good-sized  reel  to  hold  this 
line  is,  of  course,  necessary,  but  it  is  well 
not  to  have  too  big  a one ; one  with  fairly 
large  reel  plates  and  wide  quarters  be- 
tween these  plates  (so  that  the  line  will 
not  be  cramped)  is  about  right.  There 
are  many  good  reels  of  this  trolling  type 
to  be  had  on  the  market  in  all  variety 
of  materials.  One  should  have  one  bait- 
casting reel  and  one  trolling  reel  in  his 
outfit.  And  as  for  the  rod,  one  has  to 
choose  according  to  his  own  pet  notions 
as  to  what  is  best.  I use  steel  rods  a 
great  deal,  both  in  casting  and  in  trolling. 
In  the  case  of  your  steel  bait-casting 
rod,  there  is  a shortener  with  which  the 
rod  can  be  made  into  a most  agreeable 
trolling  appliance.  This  shortener  can 
be  obtained,  generally,  at  any  sporting 
goods  store.  You  simply  take  off  the 
ordinary  casting  tip  and  slip  in  the  short- 
ener. This  give  you  a stiff  rod.  It  is  a 
good  precaution  to  take  note  of,  for  a 
slender  casting  tip  (such  as  is  used  in 
bait-casting)  does  not  seem  to  work  well 
for  heavy  fishing.  By  using  a shortener 
on  your  steel  rod  you  save  the  buying 
of  a trolling  rod.  With  your  bait-casting 
rod  you  therefore  have  two  rods  in  one. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  using  a wire 
leader  on  your  trolling  line,  and  the  vir- 
tue of  it  should  not  be  lost  track  of.  This 
leader  does  not  have  to  be  of  great 
length;  a foot  or  so  is  long  enough. 
There  are  ready-made  gimp  leaders  to 
be  had,  composed  of  fine  brass  wires 
braided  to  make  a whole.  A solid  cop- 
per wire  the  caliber  of  a hatpin  makes 
a good  leader.  In  any  case,  whichever 
kind  you  have,  be  sure  to  use  swivels 
in  connecting  the  leader  with  the  spoon- 
hook,  as  this  prevents  kinking  of  the 
line. 

And  why  should  one  use  a wire  or 
gimp  leader  ? It  is  this  way : A hungry 
autumn  pike  or  muskallunge  is  as  savage 
a creature  as  swims  water.  When  he 
discends  open-jawed  upon  your  lure  he 
often  “absorbs”  not  only  the  entire  spoon 
in  his  mouth  but  a portion  of  the  line.  If 
the  fight  is  a long  one  the  line  wearing 
back  and  forth  across  the  sharp  fangs 
may  break ; the  result  being  a lost  fish — 
perhaps  the  biggest  you  will  ever  hook. 
Hence  the  short  wire  leader  which  wards 
i off  the  damaging  teeth. 

IT  can  certainly  be  said  that  any  time 
of  the  day  in  the  autumnal  season  is 
a good  one  when  out  for  these  fishes ; but 
in  the  morning  from  seven  to  nine  o’clock 
is  the  time  that  I have  found  best,  and 
I say  this  after  many  years  of  fishing  in 
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DISTINGUISHING  THE 
PIKES 

HE  Aquarium  is  occasionally 
called  upon  to  settle  wagers  of 
sport  fishermen,  as  to  whether  their 
prize  captures  were  pike  or  mus- 
kallunge. Quite  as  frequently  the 
question  is  asked,  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a pickerel  and  a 
pike? 

The  most  concise  and  lucid 
answer  to  these  questions  is  an 
illustration  appearing  in  a paper 
on  the  pikes,  by  William  Converse 
Kendall  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  published  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
for  1917.  The  illustration  is  here 
reproduced,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
future  disputants  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  Mr.  Kendall’s  paper. 

First  it  zvill  be  noted  that  the 
pickerel,  pike  and  muskallunge  are 
all  pikes  Luciidae.  Secondly, 
that  the  slight  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  would  be  of 
doubtful  assistance  to  the  angler  in 
determining  which  species  he  had 
caught.  Thirdly,  that  the  only  pos- 
itive means  of  identification  is  by 
the  squamation — the  arrangement 
of  scales  of  the  cheeks  and  gill 
covers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
pickerel  the  cheek  and  gill  cover 
are  completely  scaled;  that  in  the 
muskallunge  there  are  only  a few 
scales  behind  the  eye  and  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  gill  cover;  while 
the  pike  is  intermediate  between 
the  two,  having  the  whole  cheek 
and  upper  half  of  the  gill  cover 
scaled,  the  lozver  half  of  the  gill 
cover  being  unsealed. 

The  muskallunge  is  generally 
stated  to  be  the  largest  of  the  pikes ; 
but  the  common  pike  is  known  to 
have  reached  a greater  weight, 
muskallunge  not  having  been  re- 
corded as  weighing  over  100 
pounds,  while  a 14^-pound  pike  is 
on  record.  The  muskallunge  aver- 
ages from  twenty-five  to  eighty 
pounds,  with  a length  of  four  feet, 
although  it  has  been  knoivn  to  at- 
tain eight  feet;  the  American  pike 
runs  from  five  to  forty  pounds  and 
reaches  a length  of  four  feet;  and 
the  pickerel  runs  from  about  four 
to  fourteen  pounds,  with  a length 
of  from  one  to  two  feet. 

Large  specimens  of  the  pike  and 
pickerel  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  muskallunge,  and  the  angler 
will  find  an  identification  key  use- 
ful. 

[/.  M.  M.,  in  Zoological  Society 
Bulletin.'] 


various  waters.  Then  the  sunshine  is 
exceptionally  sparkling  and  the  big  fel- 
lows are  abroad.  In  the  afternoon  from 
two  o’clock  to  evening  is  also  good. 
When  the  waters  of  a lake  are  glassy 
smooth  (as  so  often  occurs  in  the 
autumn)  it  is  better  to  cast  for  them  than 
to  row  through  their  feeding  places. 
The  reason  you  will  easily  enough  de- 
tect. The  waves  thrown  out  by  the  boat 
and  attendant  noises  serve  to  put  the  fish 
on  the  lookout;  whereas,  if  you  cast 
there  will  be  no  particular  sign  of  dis- 
turbance. The  ideal  trolling  water  is 
that  which  is  rippled  over  by  a light- 
blowing breeze.  This  off-sets  the  waves 
thrown  out  by  the  boat.  The  place  to 
troll  is  alongside  of  the  weed  and  pad 
thickets ; not  too  close,  however,  or  you 
will  hook  into  a weed  which  you  may 
haul,  unawares,  around  the  lake.  That 
is  one  of  the  faults  to  be  found  with 
trolling.  It  seems  that  however  cau- 
tious and  painstaking  one  may  be,  sooner 
or  later  he  is  going  to  hook  into  a weed. 
This  necessitates  pulling  up  the  line  now 
and  then  to  see  if  all  is  clear. 

Usually  one  can  tell  by  the  vibration 
running  along  the  line  and  in  the  rod 
whether  or  not  the  spoon  is  turning;  and 
there  is  always  a continual,  noticeable 
dip,  dip,  dip  of  the  rod  tip,  especially 
true  if  your  rod  is  not  too  stiff.  No 
doubt  a great  deal  of  the  ill  luck  com- 
ing through  trolling  lies  in  the  fact  that 
one  hooks  up  weeds  and  carries  these 
along  with  him.  Even  a one-foot  weed, 
of  fragile  proportions,  carried  along  on 
the  hook  at  once  makes  the  fish  cautious. 
I do  not  believe  that  any  fish  (save  in 
wilderness  lakes)  has  ever  been  caught 
on  a lure  towing  a section  of  weed. 

The  bulk  of  the  time  of  the  average 
troller  is  taken  up  in  fishing  over  what 
we  may  term  fishless  areas.  We  may 
figure  that  two-thirds  of  the  waters 
fished  do  not  harbor  the  fish  he  is  after; 
not  that  they  are  not  in  the  lake,  but 
simply  that  he  has  not  gone  to  the  places 
where  they  are  generally  found.  If  there 
are  weeds  and  pads  along  the  shore  they 
will  be  found  there.  Inlet  and  outlet 
mouths  are  almost  certain  to  be  visited 
in  the  daily  rounds.  Around  bays  they 
will  invariably  be  found,  especially  at 
the  point  where  the  indentation  begins. 
Try  also  around  the  shores  of  islands, 
and  troll  around  the  coves.  Off  of  a 
piece  of  land,  that  juts  into  the  lake  you 
will  find  them.  Between  an  island  and 
the  mainland  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
pass-way  up  and  down  which  the  big 
fellows  make  their  way. 

Locate  all  these  places  and  make  every 
moment  count.  The  average  fisherman 
wastes  most  of  his  precious  time  in 
changing  lures  and  working  over  fishless 
areas. 

The  spoon-hook  is,  properly  speaking, 
( Continued  on  page  522) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 


THE  SHOOTING  SEASON 

THE  trolley  cars  of  the  Middle  States  present  an 
unusual  sight  at  this  season.  Those  running  out 
of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  daily  filled  to 
capacity.  Among  the  regulars  is  seen  a strong  sprinkling 
of  men  in  shooting  garb,  equipped  with  guns  in  long 
and  short  cases  and  even  in  paper  wrappings,  while  dogs 
of  every  breed  block  the  aisles  and  rattle  their  chains 
as  they  move  about  restlessly,  gazing  up  at  every  passer- 
by with  wistful  eyes,  at  a loss  to  know  what  brings 
them  into  such  uncomfortable  quarters.  The  usual 
reserve  of  the  passengers  gives  way  to  friendly  con- 
versation and  exchanges  of  experiences  in  the  hunting 
fields  of  many  lands.  Good-natured  banter  is  indulged 
in  by  friends  and  strangers  alike,  and  the  stuffy  air  is 
charged  with  enthusiasm  quite  foreign  to  it  at  other 
seasons.  At  every  local  station  beyond  the  suburbs 
one  or  more  of  the  hunters  leave  the  car  with  gun  and 
dogs  while  those  left  behind  speed  them  on  their  way 
with  good  wishes  for  their  success. 

The  toil  of  the  baggage  men  of  express  and  local 
trains  is  made  more  irksome  by  pointers  and  setters 
and  spaniels  and  other  dogs  that  move  about  among 
the  trunks  and  strain  on  their  leashes  to  reach  the  doors 
at  every  stop.  The  smokers’  cars  are  blue  with  smoke 
from  many  pipes,  and  one  who  enters  fancies  that  all 
the  passengers  are  friends,  so  general  is  the  conversa- 
tion and  so  restricted  its  topic.  All  the  world,  it  seems, 
is  “going  shooting,”  and  the  minority  that  is  bent  on 
other  pursuits  is  fully  as  enthusiastic  on  shooting  sub- 
jects as  the  majority  which  is  eager  to  reach  the  end  of 
its  journey. 

Railway  stations  are  enlivened  at  unseemly  hours  by 
the  congestion  of  men  and  dogs  and  small  baggage. 
Usually  dour  and  gruff  officials  forget  their  chronic 
grievances  against  the  traveling  public  in  general  and 
impart  information  with  a show  of  real  friendliness. 
Strangers  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  would  be 
ignored  at  other  times,  taking  the  gun-cases  carried  by 
the  sportsmen  as  the  badges  of  a universal  brotherhood, 


exchange  greetings  with  them  and  go  on  their  way,.#! 
cheered  with  the  tonic  that  is  in  the  very  air  breathed  j 
by  the  crowds  of  outdoor  men. 

The  shooting-  world  has  few  “days  off,”  but  it  enjoys  [[ 
those  few  days  to  the  utmost,  and  whether  it  goes  far  1 
afield,  or  down  to  Jones’  woodlot,  the  days  are  long  i: 
remembered  with  pleasure,  in  which  the  successes  and  jp 
the  disappointments  incident  to  gunning  in  modern  u 
times  are  but  a small  portion.  To  carry  a gun,  to  watch  ,s 
the  old  dog  work,  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  other  tramps,  lj 
to  talk  guns  and  shooting  with  good  friends,  to  see  the  tr 
fields  and  woods  in  autumn  and  to  fill  the  lungs  with  •• 
fresh  air — these  are  all  sufficient. 


MORE  ELASTIC  LAWS 

GAME  protectors  have  long  recognized  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  question  of  changes  in  the  game  lawS 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  State  legislatures.  This 
course,  which  until  recently  has  been  almost  universal  ir 
the  United  States,  causes  great  delay  in  modification  oi 
the  laws,  and  often  imperils  the  continuance  of  species  ir 
certain  localities. 

Years  ago  a report  of  the  Game  Preservation  Commit 
tee  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  urged  legislation  which  or 
should  give  power  to  the  game-protective  authorities  tc 
make  promptly  the  needed  alterations  in  the  game  laws 
thus  permitting  their  immediate  adaptation  to  new  condi- 
tions which  might  arise.  In  the  case  of  some  counties 
this  power  has  been  given,  but  it  has  not  become  general 
In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  and  first  perhaps  ir 
British  Columbia,  the  fixing  of  the  open  season  on  garni 
and  fish  is  in  the  hands  of  a council  which  may  at  onci 
order  a needed  change.  The  same  policy  has  been  fol 
lowed  in  the  case  of  Dominion  laws  for  the  protection  ol 
migratory  birds  and  of  game  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  obvious. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  in  Montana  and  Wyoming 
laws  have  been  passed  making  the  fish  and  game  regula 
tions  more  elastic  and  easier  of  enforcement.  The  newl) 
appointed  game  commissions  of  these  two  states  an 
authorized,  when  this  is  necessary,  to  close  the  season; 
on  any  game,  locally  or  altogether.  This — provided  tht 
authorities  are  interested,  informed  and  intelligent- 
enables  them  to  act  promptly,  and  should  greatly  help 
the  game. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wyoming  law  menaces  its  bi£ 
game,  for  it  authorized  the  game  commission  to  sell  per- 
mits to  kill  bull  moose  and  buck  antelope,  up  to  one  hun 
dred  of  each,  from  September  15th  to  October  31st,  or 
the  payment  of  a high  license  fee.  This  threatened  th< 
antelope,  now  everywhere  growing  fewer. 

When  the  proposed  sale  of  permits  became  generallj 
known,  Governor  Carey  took  steps  to  prevent  the  outrage 


PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

THE  most  important  question  to-day  in  game  protec 
tion  is  that  of  providing  and  maintaining  suitabh 
breeding  and  feeding  grounds  for  our  migrator; 
birds.  With  the  stopping  of  spring  shooting,  every  yea; 
finds  more  ducks  and  geese  breeding  within  the  borders  o; 
the  United  States  than  the  year  before ; five  sepcies  o 
ducks  are  now  annually  breeding  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
during  the  past  spring  many  blue-wing  teal  were  reportei 
raising  their  young  on  the  marshes  of  Maryland ; thi: 
means  more  birds  and  more  shooting — many  locally  raisei 
birds  will  provide  excellent  shooting  during  the  first  par 
of  the  open  season  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  bird: 
on  their  southern  flight. 

The  area  where  wild  water-fowl  and  other  birds  art 
increasing  is  daily  growing  smaller  through  drainage  o 
marsh  and  swamp  lands  for  agricultural  purposes ; mani 
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of  these  drainage  projects  are  made  without  due  investi- 
gation and  are  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  great  breed- 
ing grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  proving  dismal  failures 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint.  In  many  cases  where 
jll-advised  drainage  is  contemplated  the  marsh  and  swamp 
area  is  far  more  valuable  as  a game  preserve  and  breed- 
ing and  trapping  ground  than  it  will  ever  be  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  after  drainage.  Sometimes  the  swamp  area 
is  more  valuable  than  a large  part  of  the  surrounding  farm 
(land,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  such 
tracts  of  land  and  water  as  re-creative  centres  and  propa- 
gating places  for  fish. 

Marsh  and  swamp  areas  also  play  an  important  part 
n preserving  the  water  supply  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try; in  many  cases  where  drainage  of  marsh  lands  has  oc- 
curred adjacent  lakes  have  dried  up,  wells  and  springs 
Iniles  away  have  gone  dry,  trees  have  died,  and  dry 
districts  have  been  formed  considerably  affecting  agricul- 
ture. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  protect  our  wildfowl  breeding 
ireas  and  resting  places,  and  make  sure  the  perpetuation 
if  the  many  species  of  our  wild  fowl,  and  that  is  to  save 
our  valuable  swamp  and  marsh  areas  for  them.  This  can 
inly  be  done  by  the  purchase  for  all  time  of  such  areas 
:o  be  set  aside  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  spring  and  in- 
cidentally to  provide  public  shooting  grounds  in  the  fall. 

The  passage  of  the  Bill  filed  by  Senator  New,  known 
is  Senate  bill  No.,  1452  will  accomplish  just  this.  It  pro- 
vides that  every  person  hunting  migratory  birds  shall  pro- 
cure a license  from  the  Federal  government,  one  half  of 
:he  funds  so  raised  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  tracts 
if  marsh  and  swamp  lands  for  wild-life  breeding  grounds 
ind  for  public  shooting  grounds. 

All  those  interested  in  protecting  our  birds,  all  those 
►vho  want  to  have  better  shooting,  and  have  it  last  so  that 
heir  children  and  their  grandchildren  can  enjoy  the  same 
irivileges,  should  see  that  their  members  of  congress  vote 
for  this  measure. 


CHANGES  IN  GAME  LAWS 

THE  open  season  fixed  by  New  York  law  for  cotton- 
tail rabbits  and  varying  hares  will  be  from  October 
15  to  March  1,  inclusive,  instead  of  beginning  on 
Dctober  1,  as  stated  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1235 — Game 
Laws  for  1921 — according  to  an  announcement  just 
ssued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
By  order  of  the  New  York  Conservation  Commission 
:he  hunting  season  for  cottontails  may  be  further  re- 
stricted, and  this  has  been  done  in  several  counties  and 
on  Long  Island. 

The  statement  in  the  Bulletin  that  the  open  season 
for  deer  in  the  Adirondack  region  is  from  October  15  to 
November  15  should  also  be  modified,  as  a special  open 
season  on  these  animals  has  been  prescribed  in  the 
towns  of  Jackson,  Salem,  and  White  Creek,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  from  November  7 to  19,  inclusive.  The 
incomplete  information  in  the  department’s  Bulletin 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  notice  of  a late  amendment 
by  the  State  legislature  had  not  been  received  at  the 
time  the  Bulletin  went  to  press. 


BIG  RABBIT  CROP 

FROM  every  section  of  the  East  come  reports  that  rab- 
bits are  unusually  plentiful  this  season.  Farmers  and 
sportsmen  agree  that  it  has  been  many  years  since  the 
cotton-tails  were  so  numerous.  Autoists  tell  of  the  bun- 
nies racing  across  the  roads  in  every  rural  section.  Con- 
fused by  the  automobile  headlights  at  night,  many  rabbits 
are  killed  by  cars  on  the  highways. 

The  reports  also  indicate  there  is  a bountiful  supply 


of  pheasants  and  quail  this  year.  A dry  summer  is 
usually  credited  with  insuring  a big  crop  of  young  game 
and  every  farmer  can  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
drought  during  the  last  few  months.  Other  factors  that 
have  added  to  the  game  increase  have  been  the  liberal  re- 
stocking with  birds  by  Fish  and  Game  Commissions 
and  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  game 
conservation  laws.  These  factors  are  helping  the  States 
meet  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sportsmen  with  an 
increase  of  game  for  all. 


SNAKES  AS  FRIENDS 

SNAKES  have  few  friends,  and  no  doubt  this  is  ex- 
cusable, though  it  results  from  lack  of  information. 
The  popular  prejudice  against  snakes,  beginning 
with  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  persisting 
throughout  our  historical  period,  has  been  fostered 
largely  by  the  potential  power  of  certain  species  to  cause 
death  through  venomous  bites.  But  the  poisonous  kinds 
are  relatively  few.  While  some  snakes  are  known  to  be 
injurious,  information  concerning  many  species  indicates 
that  they  are  not  only  harmless  but  even  beneficial  and 
fill  an  important  place  in  maintaining  the  natural  bal- 
ance. When  people  generally  can  distinguish  between 
the  dangerous  or  injurious  and  the  harmless  species,  the 
indiscriminate  killing  so  often  indulged  in  will  cease. 


JERSEY  JUSTICE  SCORES 

VIOLATION  of  fish  and  game  laws  proved  not 
only  an  unsportsmanlike  but  a costly  practice 
for  749  defendants  in  New  Jersey  during  the  year 
ending  June  30.  According  to  a report  of  State  Pro- 
tector James  M.  Stratton,  this  was  the  greatest  number 
of  prosecutions  ever  made  in  a similar  period  in  the 
history  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and 
the  fact  that  only  24  of  the  number  were  acquitted 
shows  the  efficiency  with  which  state  wardens  procured 
the  evidence  against  the  violators. 

The  list  of  prosecutions  indicates  that  the  law  has 
been  enforced  without  respect  to  persons.  Mercy,  how- 
ever, has  tempered  justice  in  the  few  cases  of  extreme 
poverty  of  the  defendant  or  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  wardens  have  been  unusually  successful 
in  having  the  maximum  penalties  imposed  on  a class 
of  poachers  of  wealth  or  prominence,  whose  example 
made  their  violations  the  greater  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
sportsmen. 

In  addition  to  penalties  of  fines  or  imprisonment  im- 
posed on  violators,  licenses  of  several  hunters  were  re- 
voked. Wardens  also  confiscated  62  guns  from  aliens. 


DEER  IN  VERMONT 

THE  records  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Vermont  show  that  4,440  deer  were  killed  in  that 
state  during  the  last  hunting  season.  Some  of  our 
big  western  states  with  many  times  the  deer  range  con- 
tained in  little  Vermont  should  read  these  figures  and 
make  an  effort  to  find  out  wherein  the  trouble  lies  if 
they  cannot  furnish  an  equal  amount  of  game  for  their 
sportsmen.  Many  of  the  eastern  states  have  proved 
conclusively  that  adequate  laws  well  enforced  will  fur- 
nish a big  yearly  kill  of  deer  without  in  any  way  en- 
croaching upon  the  necessary  breeding  stock. 

In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  with  New  York  City  on 
one  side  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  secure  deer.  Many  western  states  have  an  area  suit- 
able for  deer  which  is  a hundred  times  as  large  as  that 
of  New  Jersey. 
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HUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 

CONCLUDING  THE  RECORD  OF  A JOURNEY  INTO  THE  HIGH  COUNTRY 
OF  NORTHERN  INDIA  IN  SEARCH  OF  WILD  SHEEP  AND  TAHR 


HAVING  bagged  a leopard,  kakur, 
pig,  goral,  and  tahr  I was  anxious 
to  kill  a burrel  (wild  sheep),  so  we  broke 
camp  at  Kapan,  and  a few  days’  stiff 
marching  took  us  to  the  foot  of  a 12,400 
ft.  pass.  My  friend  had  taken  several 
photos  of  the  scenery,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  had  shot  game  birds  for  the 
table. 

Two  days  before  reaching  our  camp 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass  we  had  a good 
view  of  the  Gohna  Lake  and  landslip. 
This  enormous  slip  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  and  huge  masses  of  rock 
and  white  precipitate  earth  completely 
dammed  up  the  Biri  river.  The  dam  was 
about  half  a mile  broad,  a mile  long,  and 
1,000  feet  deep.  The  snow-fed  river 
continued  flowing  in,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing summer  there  was  a lake  of  over  5 
miles  in  length,  rising  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  a day.  A large  village 
was  completely  submerged,  and 
when  the  monsoon  broke  the 
lake  rose  rapidly,  at  times  at 
the  rate  of  a foot  per  day. 
Meanwhile  the  engineers  in 
charge  had  fixed  up  a tele- 
graph wire,  and  cleared  the  in- 
habitants out  of  the  valley,  as 
it  was  believed  the  dam  would 
burst.  The  water  rose  to 
within  a few  feet  of  the  high- 
est point  of  the  dam,  and  then 
sank  a few  feet,  and  the  engi- 
neer, expecting  the  dam  to 
burst  that  night,  fixed  up  a 
line  of  lanterns,  each  ten  feet 
above  the  other.  The  enor- 
mous pressure  of  water  car- 
ried away  the  dam  about  mid- 
night, one  dark  rainy  night  at 
the  end  of  August,  1894,  and  in 
a few  seconds  eighteen  lan- 
terns were  swept  away,  show- 
ing that  the  flood  had  risen  180 
feet.  With  a deafening  noise 
the  mighty  torrent  surged  on- 
wards, tearing  away  everything  in  its 
path,  and  in  a very  few  hours  flooded 
the  Ganges  at  Hardwar. 

No  loss  of  life  was  reported,  and  this 
was  due  to  the  foresight  and  good  man- 
agement of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. 

The  highwater  mark  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  white  slip,  and 
there  is  a picturesque  sheet  of  water 
about  two  miles  in  length  remaining. 
The  once  submerged  village  of  Doormea 
has  been  repaired,  and  stands  as  it  stood 
before  the  flood. 

And  now  for  the  Pass.  From  our 
camp  on  the  south  side  we  had  a climb 
of  about  3,000  feet,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  view  when  we  reached  the 
summit.  My  friend  had  prepared  me, 
but  I never  expected  such  a truly  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 
Right  across  the  horizon  towered  the 
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gigantic  snowy  crests.  The  great  square 
Chaukamba,  or  Four  Peaks  (22,395 
feet),  Nali  Kanta  (21,713),  Kamet, 
(25,443),  Mana  (23,862),  Hathi  Parbat 
(the  “Elephant”  snow-mountain),  and 
Gora  Parbat  (the  “Horse”  snow-moun- 
tain), both  over  20,000  feet.  A range 
of  sharp  white  pinnacles;  several  other 
grand  snow-crowned  giants,  and  a beau- 
tiful snow  cone  called  Dunagiri  (23,186 
feet),  while  the  king,  Nanda  Devi, 
(25,660  feet)  reared  his  mighty  sugar 
loaf  away  to  the  Eastward.  By  crossing 
the  pass  we  had  turned  Trisul,  and  Han- 
unrau,  which  now  lay  to  the  S.  E.  In  the 
clear  and  frosty  air  my  friend  and  I 
stood  for  many  minutes  contemplating 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  scene,  a 
view  second  to  none  in  the  World. 

I was  pointed  out  the  valley  below  the 
Nali  Kanta  glaciers,  where  lies  the 


Hindu  Temple  of  Badrinath,  the  sacred 
shrine,  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims  make  their  way  every  summer, 
many  of  them  trudging  barefooted  from 
far  distant  parts  of  Hindustan  to  be  blest 
by  their  High  Priest  and  wash  away 
their  sins  in  the  holy  river  Ganges,  which 
has  its  source  among  these  glaciers. 

As  I could  not  take  my  gaze  from 
these  sublime  works  of  Nature,  Black- 
more  ordered  a waterproof  sheet  and 
blanket  to  be  spread  on  the  frozen  snow, 
which  lay  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more 
on  the  pass,  and  for  quite  half  an  hour 
we  sat  basking  in  the  sun.  Away  to  our 
right,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Dunagiri 
we  could  see  a wild  valley  which  my 
friend  informed  me  was  good  ground  for 
burrel  and  to  our  front,  across  the  depths 
of  the  Dhouli,  some  tremendous  preci- 
pices showed ; fit  ground  for  the  shaggy 
jungly-looking  animals  (tahr)  which  in- 


habited them.  But  we  began  to  feel 
chilly  and  strolled  on  to  where  my  friend 
expected  we  should  find  a covey  of  snow 
partridges,  and  perhaps  some  snov' 
pheasants  as  well.  The  former  birds  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  grouse  among 
Himalayan  game : and  the  latter  are  real- 
ly gigantic  partridges,  plumb  old  birds 
weighing  as  much  as  6 lbs ; both  spe- 
cies are  only  found  at  high  elevations, 
the  snow  pheasants  being  exceedingly 
wild  and  difficult  to  circumvent. 

As  the  road  began  to  descend,  “Ran- 
ger,” my  friend’s  setter  told  us  plainly 
that  a covey  of  birds  was  not  far  off.  He 
was  ordered  to  “Hold-up,”  and  dashed  up 
a little  ravine  where  rhododendron 
bushes  grew  among  grey  boulders.  Pres- 
ently he  came  to  a beautiful  point,  look- 
ing a perfect  picture  on  the  snow-cov- 
ered ground. 

Blackmore  waved  his  hand, 
and  he  advanced  a few  yards 
and  stood  again. 

The  birds  lay  close,  and  my 
friend  ordered  one  of  the  men 
to  get  above  and  flush  them; 
meanwhile  the  old  dog  stood 
staunchly,  looking  around  at 
his  master  every  now  and  then 
for  further  orders. 

With  some  shrill  whistles 
the  covey  of  snow-partridges 
rose,  and  came  nicely  over- 
head. Blackmore  dropped  a 
brace,  and  I only  one.  The  re- 
mainder flew  down  to  some 
precipices  below,  and  “Ran- 
ger” captured  my  bird,  which 
was  a runner. 

We  had  a long  descent, 
rather  tiring,  and  camped  close 
to  a village  below  a little  for- 
est of  bright  green  chila-pines. 
It  was  very  cold,  and  froze 
hard  that  night.  Three  days 
more  tramping  brought  us  to 
the  burrel  ground.  During  the 
last  three  days  we  had  journeyed  along 
narrow  roads,  constantly  meeting  long 
lines  of  goats  and  sheep  on  their  way 
to  the  lower  ranges,  and  plains;  each 
animal  carrying  saddle-bags  containing 
salt,  and  borax  from  Tibet.  Besides 
the  goats  and  sheep  were  yaks,  jiboos 
(a  cross  between  yak  and  mountain 
cattle),  ponies,  and  a few  donkeys,  all 
laden  with  trading  materials  and  house- 
hold goods. 

Our  camp  on  the  burrel  ground  was 
the  coldest  I have  known,  as  we  were  at 
about  12,000  feet  altitude,  surrounded  by 
snow  mountains. 

NEXT  morning,  accompanied  by  two  ■ 
shikaris,  I started  before  seven. 
There  was  a cutting  breeze,  but  the  walk- 
ing warmed  us  up.  The  local  shikari 
sighted  a herd  of  sixteen  burrel,  among 
( Continued  on  page  510) 
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A SNAKE  ATTACKED  BY  CHIGGERS 


A RECORD  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  OCCURRENCE  OF  A KING  SNAKE 
BEING  SUBJECTED  TO  THE  ASSAULTS  OF  THESE  INSIDIOUS  MITES 

BY  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


LAST  August  (1920)  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  presented  me  with 
a living  specimen  of  the  King 
Snake  ( Lampropeltis  g.  getulus),  which 
he  had  collected  within  a few  miles  of 
Washington.  At  the  time  I took  it  home 
for  examination,  the  specimen  was  suf- 
fering severely  from  an  attack  of  chig- 
gers;  and,  as  this  is  so  unusual  a thing, 

I at  once  gave  the  matter  especial  atten- 
tion. In  a few  hours  I had  made  some 
very  successful  negatives  of  the  animal 
at  the  height  of  the  attack,  and  a photo- 
graph from  the  best  of  these  is  here  re- 
produced to  illustrate  the  victim’s  ap- 
pearance as  it  writhed  in  the  agony 
caused  by  the  irritation  made  by  the 
merciless  insects.  It  was  shedding 
at  the  time  I received  it,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  chiggers 
was  best  seen  on  the  head  and  neck,  the 
latter  half  of  the  body  and  the  tail  being- 
more  or  less  free  from  them.  As  is 
always  the  case,  the  old  skin  covered  the 
eyes,  causing  them  to  appear  white  and 
surely  depriving  the  snake  of  its  sight. 

Next  day  I learned  that  Dr.  H.  E. 
Ewing,  of  the  Division  of  Insects  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  had 
examined  this  specimen  at  the  height  of 
the  attack,  and  I wrote  him  for 
a letter  on  the  subject,  with 
permission  to  publish  it.  Doc- 
. tor  Ewing  promptly  complied 
with  this  request,  and  in  a day 
or  so  the  following  communi- 
cation was  received  from  him, 
which  I give  in  full : 

Washington,  D.  C., 

Aug.  28,  1920. 

Dear  Dr.  Shufeldt: — Your 
letter  of  Aug.  25  received  and 
inquiry  in  regard  to  infested 
King  Snake  noted.  I examined 
this  snake  several  times  while 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 

Palmer.  The  mites  that  were 
attached  to  its  skin  were  no 
other  than  the  common  chig- 
ger  that  attacks  man  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  These 
larvae  engorged  themselves  to  repletion, 
but  would  not  let  go  their  hold  on  the 
skin.  After  the  snake  shed  its  skin  they 
remained  attached  and  died  attached. 
Since  I could  not  rear  the  nymphs  from 
these  engorged  larvae,  and  since  they 
failed  to  detach  themselves  from  their 
hold,  I decided  that  the  King  Snake  was 
not  one  of  the  natural  hosts. 

Presumably  our  common  chigger  of 


this  vicinity  is  an  immature  stage  (lar- 
val) of  one  of  our  harvest  mites  (Trom- 
bidiidas),  but  we  do  not  know.  The 
genus  Leptus  has  been  dropped  for  the 


The  King  Snake  after  treatment 


chiggers,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
founded  on  larvae  of  a different  family. 
We  know,  therefore,  neither  the  correct 
specific  or  generic  name  of  our  common 
chigger  of  the  east.  The  common  chig- 
ger of  this  region  has  never  been  figured. 


You  will  find  several  chigger  figures  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Hartzell  and  myself  in 
Jour.  Econ.  Entomology  for  April,  1918. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  IT  E.  Ewing. 

pOLLOWING  this,  I called  upon  Doc- 
1 tor  Ewing  at  the  Museum;  he  very 
kindly  permitted  me  to  examine  speci- 
mens of  chiggers  with  his  microscope, 


and  referred  me  to  some  of  the  latest 
literature  on  the  subject.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a full  report  on  the  case  of 
this  snake  was  distinctly  worth  the  while. 

My  next  step  was  to  treat  the  suffering 
snake,  and  this  was  begun  by  soaking 
him  for  some  twenty  minutes  in  water, 
allowing  him  to  breathe  as  it  became 
necessary.  Very  soon  the  water  loosened 
the  skin,  and  fully  exposed  to  view  the 
little  bumps  the  chiggers  had  raised 
wherever  they  had  pierced  the  skin  and 
entered  the  animal’s  body.  Twenty  min- 
utes later  I had  all  the  old  skin  peeled 
off,  which  permitted  the  snake  to  see 
perfectly  and  greatly  reduced  its  suffer- 
ing. A few  days  later  the  chiggerian 
tumors  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
specimen  was  a truly  beautiful  object  to 
behold,  being  soft  and  silky,  glossy  as 
new  porcelain,  and  apparently  entirely 
relieved  from  the  effects  of  the  attack. 
While  he  was  in  this  condition  I made 
several  more  negatives  of  him,  and  one 
of  these  photographs  is  here  reproduced 
to  show  what  a fine  snake  it  really  was 
in  health.  Later  I presented  the 
specimen  to  the  National  Zoological 
Park;  and,  in  event  of  the  cure  being- 
complete,  it  is  now  on  exhibition  there 
in  their  Reptile  Depart- 
ment. 

Before  closing,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  we  have  in 
our  ophifauna  over  a dozen 
species  and  subspecies  of  King- 
Snakes,  they  being  distributed 
throughout  Texas,  Arizona,  the 
Gulf  States,  the  New  England 
States,  down  to  include  Flor- 
ida, and  quite  generally  over 
the  country  to  include  the 
Pacific  tier  of  States.  Where 
King  Snakes  inhabit  the  same 
region  with  venomous  ones, 
such  as  rattlers  and  moccasins, 
they  are  known  to  kill  and  de- 
vour both  of  these  dangerous 
reptiles,  and  for  this  reason 
they  deserve  the  best  protec- 
tion we  can  give  them. 

REMARKABLE  point  about  a King- 
Snake  is  that  it  is  entirely  immune 
to  snake  poison.  If  bitten  by  a big  rattler 
or  by  a copperhead — apart  from  such 
punctures  as  the  teeth  inflict,  the  King 
Snake  suffers  no  ill  effects.  Indeed,  it 
only  inflames  its  temper,  and  causes  him 
to  overcome  the  rattler  or  moccasin  and 
( Continued  on  page  516) 


The  merciless  mites  caused  the  snake  to  writhe 
in  agony 
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A PORTABLE  CAMP-BED 

A PORTABLE  camp-bed  that  will 
sleep  two  men  and  be  light  in 
weight,  will  stand  hammering  around, 
keep  you  dry  and  warm,  that  will  last 
and  make  good  under  all  conditions,  that 
can  be  easily  cleaned  and  aired,  is  made 
as  follows: 

First  buy  a sheet  of  unbleached  mus- 
lin six  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  long, 
of  heavy  grade.  Entirely  around  the 
edge  of  this  cloth  sew  a piece  of  strong 
fish-cord  the  size  of  a slate-pencil,  turn- 
ing out  loops  an  inch  long  every  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches.  This  cord  should  be 
sewed  firmly  all  around  the  cloth  the 
same  as  a bolt-rope  is  sewed  around  a 
sail,  with  a hand-needle,  whipping  the 
stitch  over  and  over  around  the  string 
and  through  the  cloth.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent the  cloth  from  tearing  and  the  loops 
are  to  lash  the  cloth  together  when  the 
bed  is  doubled  up,  if  you  choose. 

Now  get  the  best  boiled  linseed  oil  you 
can  buy  and  rub  it  into  the  cloth  so  that 
it  just  fills  the  pores  without  any  surplus. 
Do  not  soak  the  cloth  in  it  and  do  not 
paint  it  on  the  cloth  with  a brush;  just 
rub  it  into  the  cloth  with  your  hands 
until  the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  filled.  In 
other  words,  all  you  need  is  to  wet  the 
cloth  through  with  the  oil.  After  the 
cloth  is  oiled,  stretch  it  up  tightly  in  the 


shade  and  let  it  dry  for  about  a week; 
then  put  in  the  sun  and  dry  it  with  one 
side  to  the  sun  for  one  day,  then  turn 
the  other  side  to  the  sun  for  one  day. 
You  are  now  ready  to  go  ahead  and 
make  your  bed. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  two  packages 
of  wool  batting  which  come  in  rolls  the 
same  as  cotton  batting  and  can  be  had 
at  any  drygoods  store.  Get  one  two- 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; and 
ive  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
iv ill  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and . Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


pound  and  one  three-pound  roll.  Spread 
your  oiled  sheet  out  flat,  then  unroll  your 
wool  and  spread  one  package  on  one  end 
of  it  and  the  other  package  on  the  other 
end,  letting  them  join  in  the  middle. 
This  will  leave  two  feet  or  so  of  un- 
covered cloth  at  one  end  of  the  bed 
which  is  for  head-room  to  spread  back 
over  pillow  or  keep  bushes  or  brush 
from  coming  down  over  head. 

Next  get  a light-weight  double  length 
cotton  blanket.  Open  this  blanket  out 
full  length  and  lay  it  down  on  top  of 


your  wool  so  that  it  covers  all  the  wool 
and  comes  flush  with  the  edges  of  the 
oiled  cloth.  Now  sew  this  blanket  down 
by  tying  with  a pack-thread  and  needle 
through  the  blanket,  wool  and  cloth  at 
intervals  of  about  six  inches  each  way, 
just  as  the  old-fashioned  hand-made 
quilt  was  tied.  When  this  is  done  sew 
the  edge  of  the  blanket  and  the  edge  of 
the  cloth  together  all  the  way  around; 


the  result,  if  you  have  followed  direc- 
tions, would  be  practically  the  same  as 
the  old-fashioned  quilt  with  the  oiled 
sheet  on  one  side,  the  blanket  on  the 
other,  and  the  wool-batting  between  the 
two.  This  makes  a one-piece  bed  that 
is  light,  warm,  dry  and  compact.  It  can 
be  opened  out  like  a single  blanket, 
brushed  off  or  aired  any  time.  The  oiled 
sheet  makes  it  waterproof  so  that  you 
can  sleep  in  a swamp  if  you  want  to ; in 
fact,  sleep  anywhere  in  it.  The  end  that 
has  the  three  pounds  of  wool  should  be 
under  you,  then  pull  the  other  end  up 
over  you  when  you  use  it.  If  the 
weather  is  extremely  cold  you  can  make 
a double  sleeping-bag  of  it  by  lashing  I 
the  edges  together  with  a cord  passed 
through  the  loops  along  the  edges— that 
is  what  the  loops  are  for.  This  kind  of  j 
a bed  can  be  used  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions  and  it  makes  good  every  time. 

Ross  Merrick,  Washington. 


BARNEGAT  SNEAK  BOAT 

WE  have  received  so  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  famous  Barnegat 
Sneak  Boat  from  our  duck-hunting  cor- 
respondents that  a brief  description  of 
this  handy  little  craft  is  given  herewith: 
Length,  12  feet;  width  amidship,  4 feet; 
width  of  stern,  2 feet  9J4  inches;  depth 
of  stern,  7 inches.  Sprung  timbers  all  of 
one  pattern,  9/16x13/16  inch;  distance 
apart,  8 inches ; 
deck  timbers  nat- 
ural bend,  1 x % 
inch.  Cockpit, 
inside  measure- 
ment, length  3 
feet  4 inches; 
width  at  bow 
and  stern,  18/2 
inches ; amidships 
19  inches.  Comb- 
ing, height  of  in- 
side at  bow  and 
stern,  2^4  inches ; 
midships,  2 inches. 
From  bottom  of 
combing  to  top  of 
ceiling,  13  inches. 
Trunk  on  port 
side  set  to  take  a 
15-inch  board  trunk  placed  alongside  and 
abaft  of  forward  corner  of  combing. 

Boards  for  boats,  white  cedar,  £4  inch 
thick;  deck,  narrow  strips  tongued  and 
grooved.  Rowlocks,  height  6 inches, 
from  combing  9 inches,  made  to  fold 
down  inboard  and  to  fasten  up  with  a 
hook.  Stool-rack  runs  from  rowlocks 
to  stern,  notched  at  ends  into  fastenings 
of  rowlocks,  also  notched  at  corners  and 
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hooked  together,  rest  against  a cleat  on 
deck  outside,  and  are  hooked  to  the 
deck  inside. 

In  a heavy  sea  the  apron  is  used.  It  is 
held  up  by  a stick  from  peak  to  combing. 
Thus  rigged  the  boat  has  the  reputation 


wing;  (4)  bill;  (5)  tarsus.  To  measure 
the  tail  you  must  pass  the  fingers  along 
the  back  until  you  feel  a ridge  or  hump 
near  the  base  of  the  tail  feathers;  this  is 
the  point  to  measure  from.  The  length 
of  the  bird  is  obtained  by  stretching  the 


I AY  the  specimen  upon  its  back  and 
■*— 1 divide  the  feathers  upon  the  breast 
until  you  have  the  skin  of  the  breast  per- 
fectly bare.  Begin  at  the  center  of  the 
breast  with  your  knife  and  part  the  skin 
in  a straight  line  until  you  reach  the  base 


of  being  able  to  live  as  long  as  oars  can 
be  pulled.  The  apron  is  tacked  to  the 
deck  about  two-thirds  its  length.  The 
wings  are  fastened  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  rowlocks.  Masthole,  2-^5 
inches,  2 inches  from  combing.  Drop  of 
sides  from  top  of  deck,  5%  inches ; dead 
rise,  8 inches.  Over  cockpit  a hatch  is 
placed. 

Everything  connected  with  the  boat  is 
placed  inside,  gunners  often  leaving  their 
guns,  etc.,  locking  the  hatch  fast.  The 
boats  sail  well  and  covered  with  sedge 
are  used  to  shoot  from.  With  the  hatch 
on,  a person  can  be  protected  from  rain, 
and  with  blankets  can  be  accommodated 
with  a night’s  lodging. 


HOW  TO  MOUNT  A BIRD 

I SHALL  not  give  any  instructions  for 
the  collecting  of  birds,  because  bird- 
life  is  decreasing  rapidly  enough  with- 
out adding  to  the  death-rate,  but  let 
us  suppose  that  we  have  a small  bird,  a 
robin,  for  example,  which  we  found  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Lift  it  gently 
from  the  earth  and  carefully  carry  it 
home.  As  soon  as  we  reach  home  we 
shall  find  a bird  chart,  naming  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a bird,  and  carefully  study 
the  form  and  structure  of  our  specimen 
until  we  know  it  backwards.  Be  sure  and 
notice  the  exact  position  of  the  different 
feathers ; the  color  of  the  eye ; its  general 
form  and  shape ; and,  after  you  are  sure 
of  all  these  points,  make  a drawing  of  it 
in  your  notebook.  Don’t  think  that  be- 
cause you  are  not  an  artist  you  cannot 
draw  (I  did),  but  go  at  it  and  make  some 
sort  of  sketch  anyway. 

Now  take  the  following  measurements  : 
(1 ) entire  length  ; (2)  length  of  tail ; (3) 


body  to  its  full  length  and  measuring 
from  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  to  the 
end  of  the  mandibles.  There  are  other 
measurements  that  might  be  taken,  but 
for  the  amateur  these  will  be  sufficient. 

Now  take  the  wings,  one  at  a time,  be- 


Heavy  line  indicates  excelsior  body 


tween  the  fingers  and  carefully  break 
them  at  the  point  nearest  the  body.  On 
large  birds  this  must  be  done  with  a club 
or  some  heavy  object.  This  bone  which 
we  have  broken  is  called  the  humerus. 
Now  procure  the  following  supplies:  A 
sharp  knife,  preferably  a scalpel;  a pair 
of  small  scissors;  a brain  spoon,  if  pos- 
sible; pliers;  wire,  small  size;  a little 
fine  excelsior ; a file ; forceps ; needles 
and  thread ; powdered  alum ; and  a little 
arsenic. 


of  the  tail  feathers.  Carefully  separate 
the  skin  from  the  sides  of  the  body  until 
the  knee  joint  is  reached.  Sever  each  leg 
at  the  joint,  turn  them  inside  out,  and 
remove  all  flesh  from  the  bones.  Cut 
through  the  base  of  the  tail  feathers, 
without  cutting  the  skin  of  the  back,  and 
turn  the  skin  over  the  body  towards  the 
head.  Cut  around  the  ears  and  eyes 
very  carefully  and  turn  the  skin  down 
until  you  reach  the  base  of  the  bill — here 
the  skinning  stops.  Now  sever  the  head 
from  the  body  at  the  back  of  the  skull  so 
that  it  lays  bare  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Carefully  remove  the  brain  with  a brain 
spoon  or  some  small  spoon-shaped  ob- 
ject, and  then  take  out  the  eyes.  Re- 
move every  particle  of  flesh  from  the 
skin  and  saturate  it  thoroughly  with 
alum  for  preservation,  and  then  with 
arsenic  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of 
insects.  Place  some  cotton  in  the  skull 
and  eye  sockets  and  carefully  turn  the 
skin  right  side  out  again. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  carefully 
straighten  the  feathers  around  the  head 
with  a pair  of  small  forceps  for  the  large 
feathers,  and  by  using  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  to  smooth  down  the  smaller 
ones.  Now  cut  two  pieces  of  wire,  each 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  bird’s 
leg,  and  of  a size  small  enough  to  pass 
up  the  leg  under  the  skin.  Take  a small 
handful  of  excelsior  and  roll  it  into 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  of  a size  corre- 
sponding to  the  body  of  the  specimen. 
Pass  another  wire  through  this  false 
body  and  then  wind  the  body  with  thread 
to  hold  it  in  shape.  A neck  must  also  be 
made,  and  then  the  body  may  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  with  one'  end  of  the  wire 
thrust  through  the  back  of  the  skull  and 
the  other  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
( Continued  on  page  525) 
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SOME  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHOOSING  THE  WEAPON  THAT  IS 
BEST  SUITED  FOR  THE  TYPE  OF  GAME  THE  SPORTSMAN  IS  GOING  TO  HUNT 


By  A.  L BRAGG 


IT  is  sometimes  a difficult  problem  for 
the  amateur  sportsman  to  select  a 
rifle  that  is  best  fitted  to  his  particular 
requirements.  Oftentimes  a rifle  is 
selected  mainly  with  only  one  view-point 
in  mind,  and  as  a result  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  new  acquisition  does 
not  meet  his  needs  very  well  and  is  later 
on  discarded  for  a more  satisfactory 
gun.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the 
development  of  rifles  of  various  styles 
and  calibers  has  been  going'  on  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  unless  a sports- 
man has  kept  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
the  new  inventions  as  they  appear  on 
the  market  he  may  find  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  judge  of  the  superior 
merits  of  some  of  the  later  models,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  high-velocity,  small- 
bore type. 

There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
rifle  cartridges  on  the  market,  having 
shells  of  different  shapes  and  lengths,  and 
bullets  of  almost  every  conceivable  form 
that  can  be  figured  out  geometrically. 
Some  of  our  rifle  cartridges  have  bullets 
patched  with  paper  or  incased  with  nickel 
or  copper,  while  others  have  bullets  of 
pure  lead  or  lead  alloys  with  grooves  of 
various  widths  and  locations,  according 
to  the  theoretical  ideas  of  scientific 
sportsmen  or  the  whimsical  notions  of 
the  gun  crank. 

There  have  been  too  many  styles  and 
calibers  of  rifles  and  cartridges  on  the 
market,  and  a great  many  of  them  are 
simply  a duplication  and  possess  no 
outstanding  advantages.  One  of  our 
leading  gun  companies  has  been  turn- 
ing out  over  six  hundred  varieties  of 
cartridges  and  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  styles  of  guns.  There  is  no 
need  whatever  for  such  a large  assort- 
ment, and  since  the  recent  world  war 
American  gun  manufacturers  have  taken 
a wise  step  in  discarding  a lot  of  calibers 
that  have  served  more  to  flood  the  mar- 
ket and  confuse  the  prospective  buyer 
than  to  offer  a larger  field  for  selection. 

The  passing  of  the  old  big-bore,  black- 
powder  rifles  have  left  in  their  wake 
three  distinct  classes  of  guns : smokeless- 
powder  rifles,  black-powder  rifles  and 
those  adapted  to  either  high-velocity 
smokeless  or  black-powder  loads.  This 
classification  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  attempting  to  choose  a 
rifle.  High-power  rifles,  like  the  250-3,000, 
30-30  and  30  Government,  are  intended 
for  smokeless  powders  only,  and  black 
or  semi-smokeless  powders  cannot  be 
used  in  them  with  any  degree  of  success. 
These  rifles  have  very  rapid  twists,  a 
majority  of  them  giving  a bullet  a com- 
plete turn  in  every  ten  inches  as  it  passes 
through  the  barrel.  Rifles  having  smoke- 
less steel  barrels  and  a comparatively 
slow  twist  of  rifling,  such  as  the  32 
Special  and  some  of  the  32-40  and  38-55 
calibers,  are  equally  adapted  to  black, 


semi-smokeless,  low-power  smokeless  or 
high-velocity  cartridges.  The  twist  of 
rifling  in  the  guns  of  this  class  range 
from  one  turn  in  sixteen  to  one  turn  in 
twenty  inches. 

All  rifles  not  having  smokeless  steel 
barrels  belong  to  the  black-powder  class, 
and  in  such  guns  a high-velocity  load 
cannot  be  used  with  safety.  However, 
low-power  smokeless-powder  cartridges 
that  give  a slightly  increased  velocity 
over  black-powder  loads  can  be  used  in 
them  with  good  results.  The  black- 
powder  rifles  of  to-day  are  the  survivors 
of  a once  great  class  of  black-powder 
rifles  ranging  from  big,  bulky  cartridges, 
like  the  38-90-217,  40-110-260,  45-125- 
500,  50-100-450,  etc.,  down  to  the  small 
22-caliber  cartridges.  The  twist  of  rifling 
in  a majority  of  these  guns  was  compara- 
tively gentle,  some  only  having  one  turn 
in  sixty  inches. 


Some  popular  hunting  cartridges 


’T"  HE  first  step  towards  the  selection 
of  a rifle  is  to  determine  the  size  or 
caliber  of  the  gun  best  fitted  to  one’s 
needs.  This  depends  to  a large  extent 
upon  the  game  to  be  hunted  or  the  local- 
ity where  the  weapon  is  to  be  used. 
While  the  use  of  a rifle  is  not  limited  to 
any  particular  game,  it  is,  as  a rule, 
better  suited  to  a certain  class  of  shoot- 
ing. Black  bear  and  deer  have  been 
successfully  hunted  with  rifles  of  the 
25-20  and  32-20  calibers,  and  small  game 
like  the  woodchuck  and  fox  are  some- 
times shot  with  rifles  using  high-velocity 
cartridges  of  the  30-30  caliber  or  larger. 
However,  it  is  not  a wise  plan  to  go 
after  large  game  with  a small-game  rifle, 
and  it  is  an  indication  of  poor  sportsman- 
ship to  use  a big-game  rifle  in  shooting 
small  game. 

The  use  of  a high-power  rifle  is  out 
of  the  question  in  a well-settled  com- 
munity, especially  if  it  is  devoid  of  hills, 
on  account  of  the  long  range  of  the  gun 


and  the  danger  from  ricochetting  bullets. 
The  energy  or  striking  power  of  a bullet 
determines  largely  its  killing  power,  al- 
though there  is  a difference  in  the 
effectiveness  of  small,  elongated  bullets, 
driven  at  high  velocities  and  large-caliber 
heavy  bullets  driven  at  low  velocities,  even 
though  they  both  develop  the  same  energy 
at  a given  distance.  The  latter  is  best  de- 
scribed as  giving  a thrust  and  the  former 
as  giving  something  of  an  explosive 
effect,  as,  with  expanding  bullets,  they 
strike  animal  tissues.  Therefore,  it  can 
be  seen  that  in  shooting  big  game  a. 
bullet  driven  at  a low  velocity  may  not: 
give  sufficient  shocking  power,  and  a bul- 
let driven  at  too  high  a speed  would 
destroy  itself  before  it  penetrated  suffi- 
ciently to  reach  a vital  spot. 

The  range  and  trajectory  of  a pro- 
jectile is  dependent  upon  its  weight  and 
velocity.  A short  bullet  does  not  retain 
its  velocity  or  its  energy  as  well  as  a 
long  bullet,  and  for  this  reason  some  of 
the  large-caliber,  light-weight  bullets  are 
suitable  only  for  short-range  shooting. 

For  the  largest  of  the  big  game,  such 
as  the  huge  bears  of  Alaska,  the  giant 
moose  of  eastern  Canada  or  the  fierce 
beasts  of  the  tropical  jungle,  a heavy 
bullet  of  good  length  and  driven  at  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  well  over  2,000  feet 
per  second  should  be  considered.  The 
main  points  for  such  a weapon  would  be 
to  deliver  a smashing  knockdown  blow 
and  give  good  penetration  with  soft-point: 
bullets. 

Among  the  cartridges  suited  for  this: 
class  of  shooting  are : the  30  Govern- 
ment, using  the  heavier-weight  bullets,, 
and  the  35  and  405  Winchester.  The 
first-named  cartridge  is  better  for  long- 
range  shooting  than  the  latter  two.  For 
big  game,  such  as  deer,  bear,  puma,, 
mountain  sheep,  elk,  wild  goats,  a rifle- 
giving  a bullet  a velocity  of  around  2,000' 
feet  per  second  or  more  and  a striking 
energy  of  over  1,500  foot  pounds  would', 
be  satisfactory. 

Among  the  cartridges  adapted  to  this, 
class  of  shooting  are  the  250-3000  and'. 
303  Savage;  30-30,  32-40  and  38-55  high- 
velocity  loads;  32  Special,  33  Winchester.. 
35  Remington,  30  Army  and  401  Win- 
chester. For  medium-sized  game,  such 
as  wolves,  coyotes,  wildcats  and  other 
predatory  animals,  and  for  an  occasional 
shot  at  deer  or  other  larger  game,  the  22' 
high-power  Savage,  25-35,  25  high-power 
Remington,  38-40,  44-40,  32-40  and  38-55' 
would  give  sufficient  power  at  all  ordi- 
nary ranges. 

For  small  game,  such  as  foxes,  wood- 
chucks, jackrabbits,  raccoon,  geese  and 
other  large  game  birds,  rifles  of  the  25-20 
and  32-20  class  and  reduced  smokeless- 
powder  loads  in  high-power  rifles  would 
be  found  the  most  satisfactory.  For 
rodents,  crows,  small-game  birds  and  the 
smallest  of  game  animals,  the  22  long  rifle 
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and  the  22  Special  rim-fire  cartridges 
(22-7-45)  would  give  all  the  necessary 
range  and  killing  power. 

THE  best  cartridges  for  accurate 
shooting  are  those  having  bullets 
with  ogival  or  modified  ogival  points. 
Express,  or  hollow  - point  bullets,  are 
never  so  accurate  as  those  with  solid 
heads.  Bullets  with 
flattened  points,  like 
the  32-20,  38-40  and 
44-40,  are  accurate  in 
lowrpower  rifles.  Bul- 
lets of  this  style  are 
necessary  for  use  in 
repeating  rifles  hav- 
ing tubular  magazines 
to  prevent  premature 
discharge  on  account 
of  the  primers  and 
bullets  touching  as 
they  lie  in  the  maga- 
zine. 

For  all-around  use 
in  hunting,  the  30-30, 

303  Savage  and  32 
Special  cartridges 
rank  very  high.  They 
have  been  popular  for 
many  years,  and  al- 
though a large  num- 
ber of  new  cartridges 
have  been  put  on  the 
market  since  their  in- 
troduction, they  have 
continued  to  hold 
their  own  and  are 
among  the  most  wide- 
ly known  calibers  in 
use  to-day.  With  ve- 
locities around  2,000 
feet  per  second  and 
striking  energies 
ranging  from  1540  to 
1686  foot  pounds,  they 
can  deliver  a fatal 
blow  to  most  all  of  the  big  game  at 
all  ordinary  shooting  ranges  if  the  shots 
are  well  directed.  These  cartridges  give 
the  choice  of  an  automatic,  trombone 
action  or  a lever-action  hammer  or  ham- 
merless repeater.  By  using  reduced  loads 
of  the  proper  brands  of  smokeless  pow- 
der and  alloy  bullets  of  under  150  grains 
weight,  these  rifles  can  be  used  very 
satisfactorily  for  small-game  shooting. 
If  the  reduced  loads  are  prepared  by  the 
shooter  making  the  bullets  himself  and 
saving  the  empty  shells  to  be  used  over 
again,  an  excellent  load  for  shooting 
up  to  300  yards  can  be  produced  at  little 
expense.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  any  deviation  from  the  stan- 
dard load,  for  which  the  gun  is  sighted, 
requires  a different  adjustment  of  the 
sights  if  real  accurate  shooting  is  to  be 
done. 

In  selecting  a 22-caliber  rifle  it  is  best 
to  get  one  that  will  handle  the  22  long 
rifle  cartridge,  which  is  the  most  accurate 
of  the  22  rim-fire  cartridges.  This  load 
gives  a muzzle  velocity  of  around  1,100 
feet  per  second  and  develops  a muzzle 
energy  of  over  a hundred  foot  pounds,  as 
against  about  55  foot  pounds  for  the  22 
short  and  a little  over  85  for  the  22  long 
cartridge.  The  22  Special  cartridges  are 
a trifle  more  powerful  than  the  22  long 
rifle,  but  as  they  are  inside  lubricated 
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they  are  much  more  expensive  to  use. 
If  the  shooter  wishes  to  get  the  best 
results  from  a 22  rifle,  cartridges  loaded 
with  black,  semi-smokeless  or  lesmok 
powders  should  be  used,  as  they  are  more 
powerful  and  more  uniform  in  their 
shooting  qualities  than  those  loaded  with 
smokeless  powder.  The  development  of 
smokeless  powders  has  not  yet  reached 


a point  where  they  are  as  satisfactory 
as  the  black  or  semi-smokeless  powders 
for  use  in  small  rim-fire  cartridges  like 
the  22’s.  Twenty-two-caliber  rifles  can 
be  obtained  in  a greater  variety  of  styles 
and  makes  than  any  other  caliber,  and 
along  with  the  plenteous  supply  comes 
a conglomeration  of  cheap  makes  that 
the  prospective  buyer  would  do  well  in 
avoiding. 

T N selecting  a rifle,  a take-down  gun 
*■  should  in  most  every  case  be  given 
preference  over  the  solid  frame  arm. 
While  some  solid  frame  rifles  can  be 
dismounted,  they  are  never  so  satisfac- 
tory for  all-around  use  as  the  take-down. 
A soldier  demands  as  near  a solid  one- 
piece  gun  as  can  be  manufactured,  as 
his  weapon  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  place  of  a club  as  well  as  a gun  for 
defensive  purposes,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but  the  sportsman  demands  a gun  that 
can  be  conveniently  carried  about,  is 
easily  cleaned  and  well  balanced  so  that 
it  can  be  thrown  into  correct  position  at 
the  shoulder  and  fired  with  accuracy  at 
a moment's  notice.  The  take-down  gun 
generally  has  many  advantages  over  the 
solid  frame  when  it  comes  to  cleaning 
the  arm  after  a day’s  shooting. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  clean  some  of  the 
solid  frame  guns  on  the  market  without 
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going  to  the  trouble  of  dismounting  them 
more  or  less  in  order  to  have  free  access 
to  the  enlarged  shell  chamber  and  clean 
the  barrel  breech.  The  take-down  rifle 
is  easily  taken  apart  for  carrying  in  a 
handy  gun  case  or  a trunk,  a feature  that 
appeals  strongly  to  all  sportsmen  who 
travel  any  great  distance  to  hunt. 

There  are  three  systems  generally  em- 
ployed in  separating 
the  barrel  from  the 
stock  of  take-down 
rifles,  namely,  by  un- 
screwing the  barrel 
from  the  receiver, 
by  disconnecting  the 
stock  and  barrel  by 
loosening  a set-screw 
and  by  separating 
the  stock  and  action 
from  the  barrel  and 
receiver  by  means 
of  a take-down  screw. 
All  three  systems,  if 
given  the  proper  care 
and  kept  well  oiled, 
will  keep  the  barrel 
rigid  to  the  frame  or 
stock. 

A rifle  with  a round 
barrel  has  many 
points  in  its  favor 
over  one  with  an  oc- 
tagon barrel.  The 
octagon  barrel  is  not 
so  popular  as  it  was 
years  ago,  and  there 
should  be  little  de- 
mand for  an  eight- 
sided gun  barrel. 
Rifles  of  to-day  de- 
pend more  upon  their 
streamline  appear- 
ance, good  balance 
and  ease  in  handling 
than  upon  a bold  out- 
line form  that  was  so 
noticeable  in  firearms  of  years  ago.  Oc- 
tagon barrels  are  heavier  than  round  bar- 
rels, and  they  do  not  add  any  appreciable 
strength  to  the  barrel  itself.  Besides  being 
more  difficult  to  manufacture,  and  costing 
more,  they  do  not  possess  any  advantages 
over  the  plain  and  neater-looking  round 
barrel.  One  of  the  common  objections 
to  the  octagon  barrel  is  that  after  the 
gun  has  been  subjected  to  use  the  finish 
wears  off  along  the  angular  corners, 
giving  a reflecting  surface  and  appear- 
ance of  much  use. 

Repeating  rifles  are  generally  pre- 
ferred for  hunting  purposes,  as  they  give 
a reserve  of  extra  shots  in  the  case  of 
misses  or  wounded  game  and  save  valu- 
able time  that  otherwise  would  be  lost 
in  extracting  the  empty  shell  and  loading 
the  gun  with  a fresh  cartridge  from  the 
belt  or  pocket.  Repeating  rifles  are  just 
as  accurate  in  shooting  as  single-shot 
rifles,  and  should  the  shooter  choose,  he 
can  generally  use  his  rifle  as  a single- 
shot by  feeding  it  with  a loaded  cartridge 
each  time  the  action  is  opened  and  thus 
save  the  full  magazine  for  use  in  event 
of  urgent  need. 

There  are  four  classes  of  repeating 
rifles  in  general  use  to-day:  automatic, 
lever  action,  trombone  action  and  bolt 
action.  The  lever  action  is  the  most 
( Continued  on  page  518) 
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THE  SIXTEEN  GAUGE  SHOTGUN 

MUCH  OF  THE  POWER  AND  RANGE  OF  THE  TWELVE  IS  COMBINED 
WITH  A GOOD  SHARE  OF  THE  SNAPPY  HANDLING  OF  THE  TWENTY 

By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


THE  16-gauge  gun  seems  to  have 
been  especially  designed  for  the 
field-shot  of  conservative  ideas 
who  likes  a light-weight  piece. 
When  built  to  average  dimensions  it 
combines  much  of  the  power  and  range 
of  the  12-gauge  with  a good  share  of  the 
light  weight  and  snappy  handling  quali- 
ties of  the  20.  For  these  reasons  it 
makes  a very  satisfactory  weapon  for  a 
hunter  whose  sport  does  not  contain  too 
high  a percentage  of  long-range  duck- 
shooting and  who  is  not  a trap-shooter. 

Its  average  field-loads  of  2)4  drams 
l oz.  and  2)4  drams  % oz.  correspond 
almost  exactly  in  velocity  with  the  3 
dram  ij4  oz.  and  3*4  1Vs  oz-  charges 
in  the  12.  The  difference  in  shot  charges 
is  not  enough  to  give  the  wide  difference 
in  density  of  patterns  that  is  always  ob- 
servable between  the  common  field  loads 
in  the  12  and  the  20.  In  addition  a 6^4 
to  7-pound  16-gauge  is  almost  the  ideal 
weight  of  field-gun  for  many  men  to 
carry.  It  is  heavy  enough  to  hold 
steadily  and  is  yet  not  so  heavy  that  it 
is  likely  to  become  a burden  in  hot 
weather  or  when  hunting  in  hilly  coun- 
try. 

In  appearance  it  is  ideal.  It  lacks  the 
barrel  size  and  clumsiness  of  the  12, 
which  to  many  is  not  overly  beautiful 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  go 
to  the  other  extreme  of  small  size  and 
stunted  barrel  proportions  noticeable  in 
many  20’s.  A large  man  who  uses  an 
average  size  16  does  not  look  as  if  he 
were  shooting  a boys’  air  rifle  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  smaller  gauges. 
He  can  use  a comfortable  weapon  and 
yet  not  feel  out  of  place. 

While  the  16-gauge  is  the  ideal  field- 
piece  in  size  and  handiness  of  gun  and 
shell  and  in  ballistics,  it  has  not  attained 
the  popularity  in  the  United  States  of 
the  12  or  the  20.  Possibly  this  is  because 
we  are  a radical  people.  We  usually  go 
to  extremes  in  our  sports  as  well  as  in 
our  national  affairs.  We  either  make 
war  without  regard  to  expense  or  else 
snend  our  time  finding  fault  with  the  cost 
of  the  last  one.  We  have  boom  times, 
or  a panic.  Normal  times,  practices,  or 
ideas  are  too  tame  for  most  of  us.  W e 
go  the  limit  when  we  do  anything  and 
therefore  most  of  our  sportsmen 
who  want  a light  gun  buy  a 20. 

For  all-round  shooting  nothing 
can  compare  equally  with  the 
12-gauge.  For  most  field  shoot- 
ing in  hilly  countrv  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a better  choice  than  a 16 
can  be  made.  It  has  quite  a 
noticeable  advantage  in  density 
of  pattern  over  the  20  and  is  a 
close  second  to  the  12  in  effec- 
tiveness. 

Probably  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  16  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  ammunition  in  a 


variety  of  loads.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  small  towns  or  in  hunting  country. 
Nearly  every  shooter  runs  out  of  shells 
occasionally  and  the  owner  of  the  16 
will  be  worse  off  under  these  circum- 
stances that  if  he  were  using  either  a 
12  or  a 20.  It  is  harder  to  obtain  the 
shells  at  the  stores  and  also  more  diffi- 
cult to  borrow  a few  from  a companion. 


Half  choke,  1 oz.  No.  7 at  35  yards 

AN  examination  of  a velocity  table  for 
the  16  shows  good  velocities  for  the 
standard  factory  loads.  The  accompany- 
ing table  was  prepared  by  a leading  shell 
concern  and  shows  the  following  results : 

16-GAUGE  VELOCITY  TABLE 


Results  secured  over  a range  of  40  yards 
with  factory-loaded  shells  with 
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By  comparing  this  table  with  the  12- 
gauge  tabulation  printed  in  the  October 
number  of  Forest  and  Stream,  we  can 
form  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive killing-power  of  the  various  12  and 
16-gauge  loads.  In  making  this  com- 
parison we  will  use  No.  7/4  shot  in 
field-loads.  A charge  of  2 J4  drams  and 
Y&  oz.  of  shot  develops  a velocity  over 
40  yards  of  888  foot-seconds.  In  the 
12-gauge  it  is  equalled  by  the  3 dram  1 
oz.  load,  which  gives  us  a velocity  of 
891  foot-seconds.  The  12-gauge  charge 
has  an  advantage  of  oz.  of  shot 
which  gives  it  a 15  per  cent,  advantage 
in  killing-power.  The  respective  kill- 
ing-powers of  two  loads  of  shot  of  equal 
size  compare  as  the  patterns,  if  the 
velocities  are  equal.  This  is  true  irre- 
spective of  the  gauges  in  which  they  are 
fired. 

The  2*4  x oz.  load  of  y/i's  develops 
868  foot-seconds  velocity.  It  is  equalled 
by  the  3 dram  iji  oz.  12-gauge  load, 
which  is  credited  with  872  foot-seconds. 
The  12,  however,  has  a 13  per  cent,  ad- 
vantage in  killing-power  on  account  of 
the  greater  density  of  pattern. 

In  heavier  loads  we  will  use  No.  6 
shot  as  a basis  of  comparison,  as  they 
are  the  size  most  commonly  employed 
in  charges  of  this  nature.  The  2)4 
dram  % oz.  16-gauge  load  goes  down  the 
line  at  the  rate  of  957  foot-seconds. 
This  is  a snappy  load.  It  develops  18 
foot-seconds  more  than  the  3%.  1 l/i 
12-gauge  load,  but  the  12  has  a 29  per 
cent,  advantage  in  pattern.  In  velocity 
it  would  be  about  equal  to  a load  of  3% 

1 oz.  or  3 y$  drams  i}i  oz.  in  the  12.  It 
is  a good  duck  load  in  the  16  but  is  one- 
third  less  powerful  than  the  3)4,  1 l/z\ 
load  in  the  12. 

The  2 24  dram,  1 oz.  16-gauge  charge, 
the  heaviest  one  commonly  supplied  in 
factory  loads,  which  are  what  99  per 
cent,  of  us  use,  develops  937  foot- 
seconds  with  6’s.  This  load  gives  us 
919  foot-seconds  or  18  less,  when  used 
in'  the  12.  As  it  is  a heavy-powder, 
heavy-weight-of-shot  load,  it  should  be 
compared  with  the  3)4,  1/4  oz-  12-gauge 
load,  which  develops  959  f-  s.  velocity 
with  6’s.  In  addition  to  being 
22  foot-seconds  faster,  this  12- 
gauge  duck-load  has  a 25  per 
• cent,  advantage  in  pattern  and 
an  even  greater  advantage  in 
killing  power,  because  energy 
increases  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  and  directly  as  the 
weight  of  the  shot  charge. 

The  3%,  i % oz.  12-gauge  load 
is  2 foot-seconds  faster  than  the 
16-gauge  load  mentioned  and 
has  a 12  per  cent,  advantage  in 
pattern. 

( Continued  on  page  527) 
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EDUCATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

WE  are  hearing  a great  deal  these 
days  about  the  value  of  education. 
The  children  in  the  schools  are  taught 
that  the  birds  are  their  friends  and  that 
it  is  quite  wrong  to  think  of  them  sim- 
ply as  targets.  This  teaching  is  already 
bearing  fruit  and  we  find  the  children 
much  less  inclined  to  kill  anything  that 
may  come  in  their  way. 

There  is  other  teaching  being  done 
just  now  which  seems  just  a bit  danger- 
ous. I refer  to  some  of  the  agitation  of 
the  trespass  notice  question.  Some  of 
the  sporting  magazines  are  urging  co- 
operation with  the  landowners  and,  at 
the  same  time,  declaring  that  the  farm- 
er who  puts  up  a trespass  notice  be- 
cause he  has  had  his  crops  destroyed 
season  after  season  is  taking  away 
something  which  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  city,  not  because  they  have  done 
anything  to  earn  it  or  to  protect  it  but 
simply  because  they  have  elected  not 
to  live  in  the  country. 

Certainly  co-operation  of  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  with  the  owners  of  the 
land  is  the  only  thing  which  can  save 
our  quail,  ruffed  grouse  and  brook 
trout.  Just  as  certainly  the  way  not 
to  get  co-operation  is  to  tell  the  city 
man  that  the  farmer  is  a robber  because 
he  avails  himself  of  the  little  protection 
that  the  law  gives  him  against  van- 
dals. 

I contend  that  the  right  to  cross  my 
land  in  Wayne  County,  New  York,  is 
mine,  and  that  every  one  who  does  so 
should  feel  that  he  is  accepting  a privi- 
lege rather  than  asserting  a right,  and 
act  accordingly. 

Before  going  farther  it  may  be  well 
to  show  clearly  that  I consider  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  landowners. 
Both  live  in  the  country  or  are  there 
part  of  the  time.  The  difference  is  in 
their  point  of  view.  The  one  very  large 
group  is  made  up  of  the  farmers  and 
the  business  men  of  the  small  towns. 
Their  interests  are  in  the  country.  The 
other,  fortunately  a very  small  group, 
is  made  up  of  wealthy  persons  who  have 
bought  “country  places”  and  feel  deep- 
ly hurt  to  think  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  cross  their  land  without  their 
permission.  Their  city  land  is  thus 
sacred  and  they  want  their  country  land 
kept  the  same.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  pay  no  attention  to 
boundary  lines  when  they  are  hunting 
or  fishing.  Their  trespass  notices  are 
not  put  up  for  protection  but  for  ex- 
clusion. 

The  real  country  landowners  consid- 
er trespass  notices  a nuisance  even 
when  they  are  driven  to  put  them  up. 


They  use  them  only  as  a last  resort  to 
protect  their  property  and  not,  as  some 
very  recent  writers  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, simply  to  hog.  the  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing. The  damage  they  see  done  would 
often  be  called  malicious  mischief  in 
the  cities. 

I do  not  believe  that  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  anything  but  ardent  conservation- 
ists. They  want  to  increase  the  game 
on  their  land  and  the  fish  in  their 
streams.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
want  the  hunters  and  fishermen  who 
are  their  guests  to  come  up  to  the  front 
door  and  be  recognized. 

If  the  sporting  magazines  would 
spend  as  much  energy  telling  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  just  starting  to  go 
out  into  the  woods  that  when  they  go 
on  a farmer’s  land  they  are  his  guests 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  as  consider- 
ate treatment  as  they  would  expect 
from  a guest  in  their  own  homes,  they 
would  do  much  more  good  than  can  pos- 
sibly come  from  shedding  oceans  of  ink 
in  howling  over  verhoten  notices. 

A person  who  goes  to  a farmer’s 
house  and  asks  permission  to  cross  his 
land  will  rarely  be  refused  unless  the 
fellows  who  have  gone  there  before 
have  been  simply  vandals. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  one 
thing  which  the  sportsmen  of  the  coun- 
try can  do  to  increase  the  game  and 
fish  and  hasten  the  return  of  really  good 
free  hunting  is  to  preach  and  PRAC- 
TICE the  idea  of  ALWAYS  asking  per- 
mission before  crossing  any  man’s  land. 

Conditions  in  New  York  have  become 
so  bad  that  last  Winter  the  farmers 
caused  to  be  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  a bill  requiring  writ- 
ten permission  to  hunt  or  fish  on  any 
farmer’s  land,  whether  posted  or  not. 
The  sporting  papers  at  once  called  this 
“vicious”  or  worse  and  set  out  to  fight 


it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  to  the  point  for  them 
to  have  admitted  freely  that  conditions 
are  bad  and  to  have  urged  the  sports- 
men to  start  cleaning  house  of  the  ten 
percent  or  so  of  their  number  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  sports- 
men can  do  it  but  they  can  not  do  it 
by  saying  they  are  all  lily  white  and 
that  the  vandalism  is  the  work  of  the 
foreign  born  element  of  a few  of  our 
larger  cities.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  worst  offenders  often 
come  in  the  most  expensive  automo- 
biles. 

A few  years  ago  the  people  who 
wanted  to  ride  in  automobiles  were  in 
a similar  position.  A small  percentage 
of  their  number  was  violating  every 
rule  of  courtesy  or  even  common  sense. 
The  whole  country  took  up  the  matter 
and  we  were  assailed  by  good  advice 
on  every  side.  The  results  are  plainly 
to  be  seen  on  any  road.  Last  Summer 
I drove  several  thousand  miles  on 
crowded  roads  and  do  not  believe  I saw 
ten  cases  of  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  other  fellow.  Perhaps  there  were 
twice  as  many  cases  of  carelessness, 
many  of  them  due  to  lack  of  experience. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a similar 
result  might  be  attained  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer  and  the  hunter? 

Alfred  C.  Weed,  New  York. 


BAIT-CASTING  and  “POLE- 
FISHING” 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
T O LOOK  over  the  sportsman’s  maga- 
A zines  one  would  think  it  superfluous 
to  discuss  this  subject,  but  I know  from 
experience  that  there  are  many  local- 
ities wherein  the  rod  and  reel  have  not 
been  introduced.  There  are  still  many 
of  that  type  of  fisherman  who  go  out  with 
a sixteen  ft.  bamboo  pole,  2 oz.  lead 
sinker  and  a can  of  worms  to  catch  fish. 

Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  are 
of  taking  such  an  outfit  and  going  fish- 
ing for  rock-bass  and  mullets.  To  catch 
pickerel  we  had  to  have  a boat  and  go 
trolling,  but  n was  a rare  thing  for  me 
to  catch  a pickerel  or  black  bass,  and  it 
is  only  a few  years  that  I have  used  a 
bait-casting  rod. 

While  waiting  in  a depot  one  day  I 
bought  a copy  of  Forest  and  Stream 
and  decided  to  buy  a bait-casting  outfit 
the  next  time  I went  fishing.  It  was  a 
most  welcome  discovery  to  find  a maga- 
zine which  contained  articles  and  pic- 
tures on  fishing.  I had  no  idea  that  there 
was  such  a magazine  published,  nor  did 
any  of  my  acquaintances  know  about  it. 
The  local  magazine  dealer  must  have 
thought  that  Izaak  Walton  was  in  town 
by  the  number  of  copies  of  this  maga- 
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ARCTIC  FLY-FISHING 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 


zine  that  were  called  for  within  the  next  grating  eider  or  oldsquaw.  The  snowy 


few  days. 

When  I took  my  vacation  the  next 
year  and  visited  the  old  fishing  ground 
I went  with  a “newfangled”  outfit.  I had 
a rather  stiff  casting  rod,  a tri-part  reel, 
and  a couple  of  artificial  baits. 

It  took  me  some  little  time  to  learn  to 
cast  without  having  a back-lash,  and  I 
lost  one  bait  in  the  process,  but  the  num- 
ber of  game  fish  that  I caught  during 
that  vacation  was  a surprise  to  me  and 
the  neighbors  around  there. 

This  kind  of  fishing  was  a new  thing 
in  that  locality  and  so  my  luck  was  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  a while. 

It  is  a real  thrill  to  the  fisherman 
when  he  is  reeling  in  his  bait  to  have 
something  almost  yank  the  rod  out  of 
his  hands  and  start  upstream  with  a dash 
that  makes  the  reel  sing.  It  brings  a 
certain  sense  of  excitement  which  is  un- 
known to  the  one  who  still-fishes.  Very 
often  I have  stood  on  the  bank  of  a river 
casting  out  into  the  stream  and  have  seen 
a pickerel  following  the  hait  as  it  neared 
the  shore,  out  of  curiosity. 

But  I do  not  always  go  for  game  fish. 
Occasionally  I like  to  use  worms  and  go 
after  the  smaller  fry:  perch,  “rockys,” 
sun-fish,  bullheads,  etc.  If  there  is  less 
excitement  about  this  kind  of  fishing 
there  is  more  uncertainty,  for  one  can 
never  tell  what  sort  of  a fish  will  bite 
next. 

Skill  can  be  developed  in  still-fishing  as 
well  as  in  casting.  It  is  not  altogether 
a matter  of  chance  or  luck;  one  can 
study  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the 
fish  in  his  vicinity,  the  weather  condi- 
tions, etc.,  and  the  more  he  knows  about 
the  fish  he  catches  the  more  fun  it  is  to 
catch  them,  whether  with  wooden  plugs 
or  worms. 

Theodore  H.  Cooper,  New  York. 


owl  had  joined  the  faunal  stew  upon  the 
recommendation  of  an  Eskimo  friend, 
who  considered  them  singularly  tasty.  I 
thought  little  of  his  culinary  discrimina- 
tion after  that,  for  the  owl  possessed  a 
most  filthy  flavor,  and  an  elastic  tissue 
almost  impervious  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water. 

Health,  strength,  and  a fair  degree  of 
optimism  could  be  maintained  on  this 
diet,  but  I was  ever  “fish  hungry,”  hav- 
ing spent  my  early  days  by  the  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  I had  partaken  of  fish 
only  once,  and  that  was  frozen  salmon 
trout  while  the  guest  of  an  Eskimo.  I 
take  little  interest  in  this  form  of  fish ; 
a mass  of  tasteless  ice  crystals  dissolve  in 
the  mouth  leaving  a flavor  suggesting  the 
odor  of  a gurry  bucket. 

However,  the  return  of  the  birds  and 
the  midnight  sun  brought  less  thinking 
of  non-essentials,  and  more  wholesome 
activity.  Going  afield  at  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was 
lowering  over  the  northern  horizon,  field 
work  would  be  carried  on  until  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  because  during  these 
hours  the  lower  temperature  enhanced 


and  white  fox  hair,  lined  with  ptarmigan 
leathers. 

Reaching  the  mouth  of  a lagoon  about 
two  miles  east  of  Demarcation  Point  I 
noticed  that  the  sea  ice  had  been  melted 
by  the  outeoming  stream  until  a pool 
about  fifty  feet  across  had  been  formed. 
A moment  at  the  margin  to  inspect  the 
possibilities  of  fording  to  avoid  going 
around  on  the  slippery  ice  revealed  a 
number  of  salmon-trout  swimming  lazily 
about  in  the  clear  water. 

Like  every  other  person  in  the  north 
country,  my  thoughts  took  in  the  gastro- 
nomic opportunities  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  fish,  and  secondarily  the  sport. 
Of  the  latter  I knew  nothing  for  I had 
only  seen  trout  netted  by  the  Eskimo, 
and  what  the  white  men  in  the  “beach” 
called  “Tom  Cod”  jigged  through  cracks 
in  the  ice  by  squaws  and  boys ; the  latter 
a singularly  cold,  unproductive  pastime 
in  a hungry  country. 

Hurrying  back  to  camp  I found  my 
small  Bristol  steel  rod,  the  best  rod  for 
very  rough  expeditions,  some  line,  and  a 
small  assortment  of  flies.  The  reel  could 
not  be  found,  but  that  was  a minor  detail. 
I wished  fish  for  supper,  and  if  they 


nr  HE  FATES  had  willed  it  that  I 
* should  spend  the  arctic  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1914  in  a cabin  on  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska,  at  Demarcation 
Point,  a trifle  over  69  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, for  the  purpose  of  Zoological  col- 
lecting. 

The  arctic  night  at  headquarters  had 
been  long,  very  long;  for,  not  expecting 
to  winter,  we  were  by  no  means  equipped 
as  we  might  have  been,  as  to  food  and 
clothes.  Shelter  of  the  best  we  had. 

With  the  return  of  birds  in  May  there 
came  a welcome  addition  to  the  diet  of 
beans,  rice,  and  bread.  The  Yukon  stove, 
always  burning,  was  within  reach  of  my 
skinning-tahle,  from  which  I would  cast 
into  a pot  of  boiling  water  the  bodies  of 
various  birds  as  I finished  skinning  them. 
The  pot  contained  everything  from  king 
eider  ducks  to  the  diminutive  semi-pal- 
mated  sandpiper  (and  once  a snowy  owl 
to  my  regret). 

On  becoming  hungry,  almost  an  hourly 
phenomenon  in  the  north,  I would  jab 
about  the  contents  of  the  kettle  with  a 
long  fork,  and  consume  anything  that  the 
tines  pierced  without  great  pressure,  per- 
haps a succulent  “peep”  or  snowbunting, 
or  mayhap  the  breast  or  leg  of  a distinte- 


Author’s  camp  at  Demarcation  Point,  Alaska 


the  chances  of  finding  birds  upon  their 
eggs.  Then,  returning  to  the  cabin,  spe- 
cimens would  be  prepared  until  about 
noon,  when,  if  the  weather  was  bright,  a 
little  insect  collecting  would  be  indulged 
in  before  crawling  into  the  caribou-skin 
sleeping-bag  which  I found  none  too 
warm  that  summer. 

On  the  night  of  June  28  I left  the 
camp  at  the  usual  hour,  deciding  to  walk 
along  the  edge  of  the  tundra  near  the 
beach  in  an  easterly  direction.  There 
had  been  several  cold  showers  during  the 
day,  but  by  evening  the  air  was  clear  as 
crystal  and  decidedly  chilly.  The  tundra, 
free  from  snow,  with  flowers  here  and 
there,  looked  as  much  like  summer  as 
this  dreary  land  can  appear,  but  the 
ocean  was  still  an  unbroken  expanse  of 
ice  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

Pacific  and  red-throated  loons,  old- 
squaw, king,  and  Pacific  eiders  were  to 
be  seen  flying  over  the  ice  or  tundra. 
Here  and  there  snowbuntings  were 
noted,  one  of  two  nests  found  contain- 
ing the  large  complement  of  seven  eggs. 
The  nest  was  in  a hollow  driftwood  log, 
a very  snug  affair  composed  of  grass 


would  take  a fly,  fish  I would  have,  reel 
or  no  reel. 

Returning  to  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon, 
I was  soon  rigged,  and  under  the  mid- 
night sun  with  bemittened  hands  was 
casting  flies  upon  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  certainly  the  only  one  thus 
engaged  at  that  time  on  this  ocean  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  At  the  time  I 
looked  back  on  my  other  days  of  fly- 
casting— streams,  lakes  and  alder-fringed 
stillwaters  of  the  Provinces,  Adiron- 
aacks  and  New  England,  bare  hands  of 
course,  friends  hard  by,  and  perhaps  the 
annoyance  of  strange  intruders  to  break 
the  peace  and  disturb  the  waters.  What 
a contrast  to  be  fishing  alone  on  the 
shore  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with  mittens  on 
during  the  last  of  June,  with  no  sounds 
but  the  wail  of  the  white  fox  and  ghostly 
shrieks  of  the  red-throated  loons;  no 
sights  but  the  white  frozen  sea  and 
brown  tundra,  and  my  shadow  cast  long 
upon  the  little  beach  by  the  cold  midnight 
sun  hanging  low  over  the  northern  pack. 

Various  flies  did  I try,  until  one  fish 
struck  at  a Silver  Doctor.  It  was  a good 
three-pounder,  and  I was  indeed  excited 
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as  gradually  I played  it  into  shoal  water 
until  I was  able  to  kick  it  onto  the  beach. 
The  latter  seemed  unsportsmanlike,  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  Then  a Par- 
machenee  Belle  was  bent  on  the  leader 
to  replace  a worthless  Hackle,  and  this 
fly  proved  a great  success,  for  soon  all 
the  fish  were  secured  that  could  possibly 
be  used  before  they  were  spoiled. 

Returning  with  my  catch  I soon  had 
a fish  dressed  and  in  the  pan.  Never 
since  nor  before  has  anything  tasted  so 
delicious.  And  also  came  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  fished  with  a fly  at  better 
than  69  degrees  north. 

W.  Sprague  Brooks,  Mass. 


TROUT  IN  MICHIGAN 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
VY7  E HAD  a closed  season  here  in 
Y*  Michigan  on  partridge  that  helped 
save  a lot  of  seed  birds  or  enough  to 
reestablish  themselves  in  many  localities 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  com- 
pletely shot  out  and  there  never  would 
have  been  any  seed  left.  It  was  a wise 
thing  to  stop  the  shooting  of  partridge 
in  Michigan  for  two  years.  If  we  did 
the  same  thing  with  our  trout  streams, 
stopping  the  catching  of  trout  in  some 
of  them  for  one  or  two  years,  it  would 
bring  them  back.  Now  nearly  all  of 
Michigan’s  trout  streams  are  fished  out. 
The  North  Branch  of  the  Au  Sable, 
reached  mainly  at  Lovells,  in  Crawford 
'County,  is  a fished-out  stream.  It  has 
been  commercialized  to  such  an  extent 
by  advertising  it  as  a tourist  resort  and 
'Stopping  place,  that  its  bottom  is  tramped 
by  a continual  procession  of  would-be 
fishermen,  mainly  worm  fishermen  who 
'exterminate  the  little  fish  before  they 
Shave  ever  had  a chance  to  reproduce. 

There  should  be  an  8-inch  limit  and  not 
rover  twenty  a day.  The  season  should 
be  shortened  fifteen  days  in  the  fall ; in- 
stead of  closing  the  1st  of  September  it 
.'should  be  the  15th  of  August,  and  then 
ibest  of  all  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
Ifish  for  brook  trout  except  with  an  ar- 
tificial fly.  If  this  was  done,  by  and  by 
maybe  there  would  be  fishing  for  the 
multitude,  but  the  hatcheries  have  got  to 
be  kept  grinding  out  fry  in  quantity  and 
the  fry  have  got  to  be  planted  properly 
and  understanding^ ; but  nowadays  80% 
of  the  hatchery  fry  is  wasted  in  the 
planting. 

Wm.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan. 


BLACK  CHESAPEAKE 
,BAY  DOGS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
IN  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  H. 
*■  S.  Frye,  in  the  September  Forest  and 
Stream,  regarding  two  litters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dog  puppies  being  born  black 
in  color,  I beg  to  say  that  although  the 
first  recorded  ancestors  of  the  breed 
were  black  and  dingy  red  respectively, 
ihis  breed  has,  since  1850  or  thereabouts, 
been  of  a color  very  similar  to  what  it 
is  at  the  present  day:  varying  from  a 
“fawn”  to  a light  brown.  During  that 
period  from  1865  until  about  1880  a 
number  of  outcrosses  were  introduced, 
■ due  no  doubt  to  the  scarcity  of  the  pure 
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blood  at  that  time,  and  it  is  from  these 
outcrosses  we  get  the  liver  and  seal- 
brown  colors,  as  well  as  the  curly  or 
scant  coat  seen  in  some  of  the  dogs  bred 
and  sold  as  Chesapeakes. 

There  were  sufficient  of  the  pure-bred 
Chesapeake  Bay  dogs  left,  however,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  carry 
the  breed  on  in  its  ante-bellum  purity. 

All  authentic  records  of  the  breed 
show  that  their  Adam  and  Eve  were 
brought  from  Newfoundland.  History 
records  the  fact  that  the  Newfoundland 
dog  was  of  two  distinct  types,  one  large 
and  black,  or  black  and  white  in  color, 
known  as  the  Greater  Newfoundland, 
and  the  other  smaller,  black,  brown,  or 
red  in  color,  sometimes  slightly  marked 
with  white.  It  is  from  these  latter, 
known  locally  as  the  St.  John’s  or  Lesser 
Newfoundland,  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay 


Cuffy  in  process  of  taming 

dog,  as  well  as  the  Labrador  dog,  is 
descended. 

Both  these  breeds  are  very  much  alike 
in  size,  type,  disposition  and  physique, 
the  chief  difference  being  in  the  color 
of  their  coats.  The  Labrador  has  been 
bred  for  generations  for  black  color, 
but  despite  this  fact,  occasionally  brown, 
sandy,  or  red  puppies  are  born  in  a litter. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  dog,  in  its  purity,  has  been  bred  for 
75  years  or  more  for,  among  other  quali- 
ties, the  faded  sedge  color,  there  is  no 
record  of  any  black,  or  in  fact  anything 
darker  than  a light  brown  color  being 
produced  in  any  litter.  This  fact  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  occasional 
“red”  Labrador,  goes  to  show  that  the 
natural  color  of  these  breeds  is  not 
black,  or  even  dark  brown,  and  that  the 
color  must  have  been  to  a very  great 
degree  “fixed”  before  their  exportation 
from  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

I have  been  gradually  leading  up  to 
the  point  where  I can  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Frye  that  in  all  probability 
the  sire  of  these  pups — if  the  same  dog 
sired  both  litters,  and  indications  point 
that  way- — is  not  a Chesapeake  Bay  dog, 
but  a brown  Labrador  Retriever  which, 
coming  from  black  parentage,  would  in- 
fluence his  get  along  that  color  line. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sire  has  a 
straight  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  pedigree, 
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1 can  only  conclude  that  the  pedigree  is 
not  correct  for  that  dog;  if  so,  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  atavism  on 
record  and  I would  like  to  hear  further 
along  those  lines  from  Mr.  Frye. 

The  fact  that  the  sire  is  a bench  cham- 
pion does  not  count  for  much,  as  not 
more  than  one  bench  show  judge  in  ten 
knows  enough  about  the  breed  to  say 
whether  pr  not  the  dog  before  him  is 
approximately  correct  in  type,  coat  or 
color,  or  otherwise.  When  Mr.  Alf  Del- 
mont,  one  of  the  leading  bench-show 
judges  in  the  United  States  had  a class 
of  18  placed  before  him  a few  years  ago 
for  his  judicial  decision,  he  asked  the 
show  superintendent  what  breed  it  was. 
0 si  sic  omnia! 

F.  E.  Richmond, 
American  Chesapeake  Club. 


TAMING  A GREY  SQUIRREL 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

HAD  fallen  asleep  in  my  easy  chair 
1 by  the  window,  and  was  awakened 
by  the  soft  thud  of  a body  on  the  porch 
roof — a grey  squirrel  had  jumped  from 
the  overhanging  branches  of  a maple  and 
was  stealing  forward  to  sniff  at  the 
crumbs  from  my  lunch  that  had  been 
scattered  on  the  roof  for  the  birds. 

Presto ! I was  transformed  by  the 
magic  of  memory  into  a child  again,  in 
checked  gingham  pinafore  seated  on  the 
ground  of  the  tree-shaded  lawn  in  the 
country  home  of  my  childhood;  around 
me  scampered  my  favorite  pets,  two  grey 
squirrels,  now  seated  on  my  shoulders 
eatings  nuts,  now  burrowing  into  the 
pocket  of  my  pinafore  for  other  deli- 
cacies they  were  always  sure  of  finding ! 

The  picture  faded  and  I lay  very  still 
watching  the  shy  little  visitor— could  J 
tame  this  timid  creature  as  I had  those 
of  my  childhood  ? It  was  not  an  easy  task- 
— day  after  day  I put  nuts  close  under 
my  window  and  sat  motionless  while  the 
grey  squirrel  would  cautiously  advance, 
retreat,  advance  again  and  finally  after 
much  hesitation  would  seize  a nut  and 
scamper  to  a safe  distance,  eat  the  nut. 
then  repeat  the  performance  so  long  as 
the  supply  lasted. 

Gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  my 
presence  and  unafraid,  the  squirrel  would 
timidly  take  food  from  my  hand ; in  a 
few  weeks  it  would  cautiously  slip  into 
my  room  to  get  the  nuts  placed  as  a lure 
just  within.  At  last  it  became  so  gentle, 
it  would  climb  upon  my  shoulder  and  eat 
nuts  (incidentally  dropping  bits  of  shell 
down  my  back),  would  steal  chocolates 
from  the  bon  bon  dish,  sample  any  fruit 
that  might  be  at  hand  and  with  untiring 
energy,  having  satisfied  the  demands  of 
hunger,  carry  off  every  nut  left  in  the 
bowl. 

Apropos  of  nothing,  I named  the  squir- 
rel “Cuffy.”  When  I sat  on  the  porch. 
Cuffy  soon  discovered  me  and  would 
perch  upon  the  arm  of  my  chair,  or  the 
hammock  and  with  seeming  enjoyment 
nibble  a nut  while  I stroked  its  shining 
fur.  From  the  vantage  point  of  mv  arm- 
chair, Cuffy  would  vigorously  scold  any 
cat  or  dog  that  chanced  to  stray  across 
the  lawn. 

( Continued  on  J'aijc  524) 
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FORECASTING  WEATHER 

A FEW  SIMPLE  RULES  THAT  WILL  ENABLE  THE  OUT- 
DOORMAN  TO  TELL  APPROXIMATELY  WHAT  TO  EXPECT 

BY  WENDELL  M.  WHITING 


EATHER  so  largely 
influences  and  gov- 
erns our  health, 
habits  and  plea- 
sures, it  is  no  won- 
der that  it  is  a topic 
of  such  universal 
interest  and  that 
the  public  is  fol- 
lowing the  subject 
more  closely  every 
year. 

While  it  is  im- 
sible  to  lay  down 
accurately  the  laws' in  regard  to  weather 
forecasting,  a good  general  idea  can  be 
gained  by  persons  of  average  intelligence 
if  they  thoroughly  understand  a few 
simple  rules  regarding  the  winds,  baro- 
meter and  temperature. 

Camping  and  hunting-parties,  summer 
excursionists  who  may  expect  to  spend 
a few  days  in  the  open,  or  any  others 
who  may  be  interested,  can  easily  learn 
to  foretell  the  weather  for  a couple  of 
days  in  advance  if  they  will  closely  fol- 
low the  following  rules,  and  fit  them- 
selves out  with  a reliable,  standard 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

Weather  is  quite  different  in  different 
localities,  and  observers  should  be  care- 
ful to  note  weather  changes  in  their  par- 
ticular locality,  especially  the  sequences 
in  which  these  changes  occur. 

The  figures  “31,”  “30,”  “29,”  “28,”  etc., 
on  a barometer  represent  inches  of  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Between  the  inches 
dials  are  divided  into  lesser  quantities, 
sometimes  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  some- 
times one-fiftieth  of  an  inch.  Study  your 
dial  carefully  before  attempting  to 
register  reading  from  it. 

Do  not  put  great  faith  in  the  weather 
words  when  they  appear  on  the  dial. 
They  are  approximate  only,  and  if  the 
hand  points  to  “Rain”  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  must  be  raining. 

It  is  essential  that  a comparison  of  the 
barometer  readings  for  several  days  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  a good 
forecast  can  be  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  your  bar- 
ometer outside.  It  will  work  just  as  well 
inside  in  an  even  temperature. 

See  that  your  barometer  is  corrected 
to  a “sea  level”  reading,  before  compar- 
ing it  with  any  idea  of  a forecast.  Any 
first-class  dealer  can  correct  it  for  you. 

The  normal  fair  weather  reading  of  a 
barometer  is  about  30.0  inches.  A read- 
ing of  29.0  inches  is  considered  quite 
low,  and  31.0  inches  is  unusually  high. 
So  it  is  readily  seen  that  a difference  of 
one  inch  in  pressure,  either  above  or  be- 
low normal,  is  enough  to  mean  a great 
difference  in  the  weather. 

In  connection  with  the  winds,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  of  rising  and  falling  bar- 
ometer may  be  depended  upon  to  indi- 
cate with  considerable  accuracy  what 
sort  of  weather  may  be  expected. 


WINDS 


Barometer  Rising 


S.  to  S.W. 

Barometer  30.0  inches, 
or  below,  and  rising 
slowly. 

Clearing  within  a fevp 
hours,  and  continued 
fair  for  next  few  days. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  30.10  to 
30.20  inches  steady. 

Fair,  with  slight  tem- 
jierature  changes. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 

Barometer  30.10  to 
30.20  inches,  rising  rap- 
idly. 

Fair,  followed  within 
48  hours  by  warmer 
and  rain. 

Going  to  W. 
Barometer  29.80  inches, 
or  below,  and  rising 
rapidly. 

Clearing  and  colder. 

Between  N.  and  E. 
Barometer  rising. 

Weather  turning  cooler. 

Between  S.W.  and  S. 
Barometer  rising. 

Weather  probably 
warmer  to-morrow,  but 
cloudy. 

Barometer  Falling 

S.  to  E. 

Barometer  29.8  inches 
and  below  and  falling 
rapidly. 

Severe  storm  of  rain1 
(in  summer)  or  snow 
(in  winter),  imminent,, 
clearing  and  colder  in- 
24  hours. 

S.  to  S.  E. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2 
inches,  falling  rapidly. 

Rain  in  18  to  24  hours.. 

S.  to  S.E. 

Barometer  30.1  to  30.2 
inches,  falling  slowly. 

Rain  in  about  24  hours.. 

E.  to  N.E. 

Barometer  30.10  and 
above  and  falling  slow- 
ly (winter). 

Rain  or  snow  withini 
24  hours. 

E.  to  N.E. 

Barometer  30.10  and 
above  and  falling  slow- 
ly (summer). 

With  light  winds ; raim 
may  not  fall  for  sev- 
eral days. 

i li  : : 

E.  to  N.E. 

Barometer  30.10  inches 
and  above  and  falling 
rapidly  (summer). 

Rain  probable  withini 
12  to  24  hours. 

E.  to  N.E. 
Barometer  30.10  and 
above  and  falling  rap- 
idly (winter). 

Rain  or  snow,  with  in- 
creasing wind,  especial- 
ly if  wind  is  from  N. E.. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  above  30.2 
inches  and  falling 

slowly. 

Slowly  rising  tempera- 
ture and  fair  for  48- 
hours. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2 
inches  and  falling  rap- 
idly. 

Warmer,  with  rain  ini 
from  18  to  24  hours. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2 
inches  and  falling 

slowly. 

Warmer,  with  rain  ini 
from  24  to  36  hours 

S.E.  to  N.E. 

30  and  below  and  fall- 
ing rapidly. 

Rain,  with  high  winds,, 
followed  in  24  hours, 
by  clearing  and  cooler. 

S.E.  to  N.E. 

30  and  below  and  fall- 
ing slowly. 

Rain  for  one  or  two- 
days. 

E.  to  N. 

Barometer  29.8  or  be- 
low, falling  rapidly. 

Severe  N.E.  gales  and' 
heavy  rains  or  snow,, 
followed  in  winter  by 
cold  wave. 

S.E.  to  S.W. 
With  barometer  fall- 
ing. 

Storm  coming  from  W. 
or  N.W.,  followed  by 
cooler  and  W.  to  N.W. 
winds. 

N.  and  E. 

With  barometer  fall- 
ing. 

Storm  coming  from  S. 
or  S.W.,  followed  by 
cooler  and  N.  to  N.W. 
winds. 

( Continued  on  page  526) 
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V est  Pocket  Autographic 


KODAK 

Special 

with 

Kodak  Anastigmat 
f.7.7  Lens 

$15 

Pictures  1%  x 2K  inches 


Open  it,  sight  and  take  the  picture — that’s  how  easy  to  work  this  little 
camera  is — no  focusing.  And  this  facility  of  operation  counts  — out-of- 
doors,  picture  opportunities  often  come  without  warning. 

The  lens,  Kodak  Anastigmat  f.7.7,  with  which  this  camera  is  fitted, 
counts,  too,  producing  as  it  does  sharp,  clean-cut  negatives  that  yield  sharp, 
clean-cut  prints  and  crisp  enlargements. 

The  convenience  and  compactness  of  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  appeal 
to  any  sportsman.  There’s  always  room  for  it  — a russet  leather  Belt  Car- 
rying Case  ($1.50)  that  attaches  to  any  belt  provides  an  excellent  method 
of  having  it  always  at  hand  — but  never  in  the  way. 

As  for  weight — for  every  sportsman  likes  to  travel  light  — the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  and  four  12  gauge  shells  weigh  about  the  same. 

At  Your  Healer' s. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 


HIGH-CLASS  GUNS  AND  RIFLES 
HAVE  A WORLD-WIDE  REPUTA- 
TION FOR  THEIR  EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  SHOOTING 
POWERS. 


Our  “Ariel”  Gun,  12-bore,  from  6 lb. 
weight,  fully  nitro-proved,  is  a luxury  to 
sportsmen  in  a hot  climate — or  unable  to 
carry  a full-weight  gun. 

MAGNUM  12  BORES— for  long  shots 
at  Wild-fowl.  Effective  range  100  yards. 

Our  16  & 20  bore  EXPRESS  GAME  GUNS  as 

recommended  by  many  well  known  Game 
Shots,  give  very  high  velocity  with  ex- 
cellent patterns. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Now  Ready 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  WORKS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 
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H.P.  BRIDGES 

Wild  turkey, 

CALL 


Best  imitation  of  a wild  turkey 
call  in  existence.  Can  be  car- 
ried in  vest  pocket.  Very  easy  to  operate 
by  slight  blowing  of  the  breath. 

Address!  H.  P.  BRIDGES 
MUNSEY  BUILDING  - - BALTIMORE,  MD 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  tliree-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi -Smokeless. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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HUNTING  IN  THE 
HIMALAYAS 

( Continued  from  page  498) 
them  a good  ram  and  two  smaller  fales. 
They  were  above  us,  and  had  been  alarmed 
by  a covey  of  snow  pheasants  (huhwal), 
which  we  had  tried  to  dodge,  but  the 
birds  rose  with  loud,  screeching  whistles 
and  took  a long  flight  across  the  valley. 
We  watched  the  burrel  going  up  a ra- 
vine, and  presently  they  disappeared  over 
a ridge  far  above.  We  continued  on  up 
the  hill-side  and  looked  over  the  ridge. 
There  were  the  whole  sixteen  about  400 
yards  away,  below  us  and  across  a wide 
nullah.  As  there  was  no  way,  apparent- 
ly, by  which  we  could  stalk  them  in  their 
present  oosition  we  sat  and  watched 
them. 

It  was  bitterly  cold ; an  icy  wind  blew 
from  the  great  snowfields  to  the  south, 
and  every  now  and  then  fine,  powdery 
snow  came  with  it.  We  descended  the  J 
hill,  built  a fire  and  ate  our  midday  meal 
The  fire  and  some  cocoa  warmed  us  up,  j 
and  about  three  o’clock  we  went  back  to 
watch  the  burrel,  which  had  not  shifted 
their  position. 

Soon,  however,  they  began  to  move  ' 
down  the  slope,  and  when  they  reached 
a plateau  free  from  snow  the  local  shi- 
kari  and  I started  to  stalk  them.  The 
other  man  stayed  to  watch.  We  had  to  I 
cross  some  open  ground  in  view  of  the  j 
herd,  but  it  was  not  far,  and  undetected 
we  reached  the  foot  of  a steep  slope 
leading  upwards  to  a large  rock,  which  | 
we  reckoned  was  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  our  quarry. 

At  last  we  saw  the  rock  above  us  and 
T climbed  onto  it,  the  shikari  passing  up 
the  rifle.  The  big  ram  was  standing 
broadside  on.  within  150  yards.  I fired  ! 
and  missed  him  clean. 

The  herd  split  up  and  rushed  wildly 
about,  then  stood  again.  I kept  my  eyes 
on  the  old  fellow  and  fired  five  more 
shots  at  him  as  fast  as  I could  load. 
None  of  them  touched  him. 

As  luck  would  have  it  the  ram  stood 
aeain  at  about  200  yards,  and  my  seventh 
shot  brought  him'  crashing  down  from 
the  rocky  precipice  the  animals  were  as- 
cending. He  fell  within  seventy  paces  j 
of  ns,  and  we  soon  stood  over  him. 

His  horns  measured  23  inches  round 
the  curve.  After  missing  so  many  shots  ! 
I was  fortunate  in  securing  him. 

We  made  our  way  back  to  camp  in  a 
snowstorm.  My  friend  was  delighted  at 
my  success.  He  had  been  out  with  his 
gun,  and  little  rabbit-rifle,  a .220  bore, 
and  had  bagged  a brace  of  snow  pheas-  I 
ants  and  two  brace  of  monal. 

Snow  fell  all  night,  and  the  next  day 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  down 
the  narrow  path  to  the  river’s  bank, 
where  we  camped.  The  pass  being  deep 
in  snow  we  returned  to  Telwarie  by 
another  route.  Blue-rock  and  snow 
piseons  provided  us  with  gun-practice,  [! 
and  after  some  days  tramping  the  nar- 
row  roads,  we  camned  in  a well-known 
forest  where  middle-range  game  was 
fairly  plentiful. 

Early  one  morning,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  bag  a fine  old  male  bear,  as 
he  sat  among  the  branches  of  an  oak, 
eating  heartily.  The  shikari  stalked  me  j 
up  to  within  twenty  yards,  and  a shot  in 
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the  neck  was  instantly  fatal.  On  the  hill 
above  camp  I shot  a musk  deer  buck,  and 
two  cock  monal.  We  moved  on  to  an- 
other camp,  where  I bagged  another  fine 
goral,  and  my  friend  and  I enjoyed  a 
day  among  the  crukore. 

We  spent  Christmas  in  camp,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  two  days’  skating  on  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  quite  hidden  away  in 
the  forest,  at  over  10,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  A heavy  fall  of  snow  on  Decem- 
ber 27th  drove  us  down  to  our  old  camp 
at  Goomur  Tal,  where,  on  New  Year’s 
Day  I had  the  good  fortune  to  bag  a 
fine  sambur  stag.  The  shikari  and  I 
were  watching  a forest  glade,  late  in  the 
evening,  when  a hind  appeared  from  a 
ravine  on  our  right  and  made  her  way 
cautiously  across  the  glade,  nibbling 
choice  shoots  as  she  proceeded.  Pres- 
ently the  stag  came  in  sight,  and  in  the 
jungle  gloom  his  horns  looked  enormous. 
A shot  from  the  .360  took  him  behind 
the  shoulder  at  about  70  yards  range, 
and  he  dashed  off  downhill.  I was  afraid 
I had  missed,  but  the  shikari  declared 
the  animal  was  hit.  We  soon  found 
blood,  and  a hundred  yards  further  down 
came  upon  the  stag  lying  dead  among  a 
clump  of  oak  bushes.  His  right  antler 
measured  35  inches,  and  his  left  34^2  ; 
a “heavy  deer,”  as  they  say  in  the  West, 
in  his  prime.  About  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, we  returned  to  Blackmore’s  house, 
and  I tried  very  hard  to  obtain  a shot  at 
a surrow — a very  shy  animal,  inhabiting 
gloomy  ravines  and  precipitous  gorges, 
and  seldom  seen  in  the  open— the  shikari 
and  I disturbed  one  on  a very  steep, 
bush-covered  spur  of  Budan,  but  we  did 
not  view  it. 

There  were  two  more  heavy  falls  of 
snow,  and  one  evening  we  came  upon 
fairly  fresh  “pugs”  of  a tiger,  which  led 
o^er  the  main  ridge  and  down  the  far 
side  to  where  the  snow  had  melted,  and 
we  lost  the  tracks.  That  evening  the 
shikari  and  I returned  to  the  bungalow 
long  after  dark. 

BEFORE  leaving  my  friend’s  place  in 
February  I shot  another  fine  kakur 
buck,  besides  a number  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  three  woodcock.  I had 
experienced  a most  enjoyable  time  which 
I shall  never  forget. 

The  natives  I liked  very  much  indeed ; 
the  blanket-clad  mountaineers  of  Garh- 
wal.  They  are  a peaceful  and  indus- 
trious people,  sturdy  in  build,  fearless, 
and  lead  simple  lives,  if  ever  any  folk 
do.  The  women  are  strong  and  active, 
and  do  hard  work  in  the  fields.  The  shi- 
karis and  other  men  who  accompanied 
ns  into  camp  were  splendid  fellows.  My 
friend  told  me  that  many  men  he  knew 
had  enlisted  in  the  39th  Garhwalis,  a very 
fine  regiment  which  was  raised  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  bri- 
gaded with  the  Gurkhas.  The  natives  of 
Garhwal  are  for  the  most  part  religious 
Hindus,  and  their  wish  is  to  be  left  alone, 
religiouslv  and  otherwise.  The  last  T 
saw  of  the  snows  was  from  the  pass 
above  Ramgarh.  T lingered  for  a few 
minutes  to  watch  the  splendid  peaks,  and 
then,  another  stride,  and  I saw  them  no 
more.  A day  later  I was  in  the  train 
again  on  my  way  to  the  Central  Prov- 
inces where  another  friend  promised  me 
a chance  at  a tiger. 


If  you  carried  your  Shells 
in  a Minnow  Bucket 


A LOT  of  hunters  would  say  it  couldn’t  be  done — 
or  anyway  never  is  done.  But  the  test  of  a shell  is 
could  it,  and  there  is  only  one  shell  that  can. 

Remington. 

Wetproof  Shells 

All  Remington  Shells — the  famous  Arrow,  Nitro  Club 
and  New  Club  Shells  are  treated  in  crimp,  topwad  and 
body,  with  the  exclusively  owned  and  patented  Remington 
Wetproof  process. 

Remington  Shells  are  wetproof  against  all  dampness. 
You  know  when  the  dealer  hands  you  a box  that  the 
powder  in  them  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  they 
were  loaded  at  the  factory,  insuring  uniform  pattern 
and  penetration. 

And  if  you  happen  to  leave  them  in  the  bottom  of  a leaky  duck  boat, 
or  carry  them  around  all  day  in  the  pocket  of  a soaking  wet  hunting 
jacket,  or  even  in  a minnow  bucket — 

They  will  work  through  your  autoloading  or  pump  gun  smoothly, 
and  never  broom  out  or  jam. 

Always  dry  on  the  inside  whatever  the  outside  conditions  may  be. 
On  sale  by  over  92,000  dealers — wherever  you  see  the  Remington 
Red  Ball  sign. 

Remington. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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VON LENGERKE  & DETMOLD  INC.  ^ 


PH.SCHAUPFIPR.  President 

HI4  MADISON AVE. , NEW  YORK  CITY 


ITHACA  WINS 


AUSTRALIAN 

CHAMPIONSHIP 

TWICE 


Mr.  Dubout  won 
the  live  bird  Cham 
pionship  of  Australia  with 
an  Ithaca  double  gun  in 
1920  and  he  won  it  again  in 
1921.  Second  place  was 
won  by  another  Ithaca. 


Catalogue  Free 
Double  guns  lor  game 
$45  up 

Single  barrel  trip  guns 
$75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


SKIING 


King  of  Winter  Sports 
Be  Sure  to  Use 
the  Famous 

Northland 

Skis 


Every  pair  perfect  — Keep 
their  shape — Don’t  sliver  up 
Catalog  Free 

madtui  Awn  cif i Mcr  rn  ELLIS  & HAMPDEN 
NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


PRACTICAL 
GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty! 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,  NEW  YORK 


Ideal  Hunting  and  Fishing  Preserve 


FOR  SALE : 9,000  acre  hardwood  timber 
tract  in  mountain  resort  section  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  near  Tryon  and 
Hendersonville,  reached  by  the  South- 
ern Railway.  An  ideal  hunting  and  fish- 
ing preserve  admirably  adapted  for  Club 
Membership  plan.  Auto  Highway  to 
Asheville  runs  within  one  mile  of 
property. 

Send  for  fuller  description,  price  and 
terms  to 


GEO.  C.  LOOMIS,  Woodward  Budding 


Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  : TWO  MEMBERS 

BY  A SELECT  SHOOTING  CLUB  IN, VIRGINIA 

Only  a few  hours  from  New  York 
Finest  canvas-back,  redhead  duck  and  wild 
geese  shooting  in  America,  both  battery  and 
point. 

Address  Col.  Branch,  Care  of 

PRINCE  & V/HITELY  52  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Out -of -Print  and  Rare 
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HUNTING  and  FISHING 
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222  Huntington  Ave., 
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GOAT  AND  BEAR  AT 
RIVERS  INLET 


( Continued  from  page  48 7) 


ambling  along.  He  came  within  fifty 
yards  when  Jim  fired.  The  bear  gave  a 
roar  and  dashed  into  the  bush.  We  ran 
to  the  place  where  he  entered,  and  found 
that  he  had  fallen  about  ten  feet  from  the 
trail,  with  a bullet  through  the  heart.  As" 
it  was  getting  late,  we  pulled  it  over 
towards  the  river  bank  and  left  it  there 
for  the  night,  deciding  to  return  in  the 
morning  and  get  the  skin,  and  the  fat 
which  we  wanted  for  our  lamps. 

We  remained  in  this  camp  four  days 
longer,  but  with  the  exception  of  a year- 
ling black  bear  and  another  deer  we  had 
no  other  success,  and  we  left  for  the 
head  of  the  lake.  On  the  way  up  we 
passed  the  mouth  of  Indian  River,  which 
is  a large  creek  coming  down  through  a 
narrow  valley  and  entering  the  lake 
through  some  flats.  The  mountains  had 
gradually  assumed  a very  rough  appear- 
ance and  some  of  the  strata  had  been 
thrown  and  crushed  so  badly  that  it  was 
standing  almost  perpendicularly. 

We  camped  at  the  Cheeo  River  which 
flows  in  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  being 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth.  The  water  of  the  river  was  full 
of  sediment,  so  fishing  was  out  of  the 
question.  Cruising  about,  we  crossed  the 
river  and  went  over  some  flats  to  a creek 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  away 
which  was  about  forty  feet  wide.  There 
was  a long  pool  here,  six  or  eight  feet 
deep  and  from  some  of  the  logs  lying 
across  the  creek  we  commenced  to  fish, 
using  venison  for  bait.  In  a short  time 
we  had  caught  fifteen  fish,  all  of  good 
size,  one  weighing  over  four  pounds. 

That  night  Jim  proposed  that  we  con- 
sider the  next  day  a holiday,  and  we 
promised  ourselves  a real  good  dinner, 
a la  carte.  This  was  carried  out  and 
served  as  follows:  Bean  soup;  fried  lake 
trout;  roast  leg  of  venison  with  dressing; 
fried  beans  and  dried  apple  pudding, 
washed  down  with  good  coffee. 


THE  next  day  we  visited  Indian  River, 
and  as  we  had  a fair  wind  going 
down  the  lake,  we  kept  well  out  from  the 
shore,  so  as  to  come  up  the  wind  to  the 
river.  While  going  up  I felt  a slight 
tremour  in  the  canoe,  a signal  from  Jim 
that  something  was  in  sight,  and  on  look- 
ing up  the  shore  I saw  a black  wolf.  It 
was  digging  up  something  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake  and  was  in  full  view. 

Taking  up  the  rifle,  the  lake  being  very 
calm,  I managed  to  roll  him  over.  He 
was  not  a large  wolf,  but  his  fur  was 
beautifully  marked,  and  his  tail  well 
feathered.  We  took  him  into  the  canoe, 
and  continued  to  the  mouth  of  Indian 
River  which  proved  to  be  very  rocky  and 
shallow,  and  we  could  take  the  canoe 
up  only  a short  distance.  We  landed  and 
went  into  the  bush,  but  it  was  so  thick 
and  difficult  to  get  through  we  returned 
to  the  canoe  and  decided  to  follow  the 
shore  of  the  lake  and  see  what  could 
be  had  there. 

We  dropped  quietly  down  the  river, 
and  as  we  rounded  a small  bend  we  came 
upon  a black  bear,  sitting  on  a wind-fall 
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over  the  river,  enjoying  the  morning 
sun.  It  was  an  easy  shot,  and  a bullet 
planted  just  behind  the  shoulder  stag- 
gered it  so  badly  that  he  fell  into  the 
river.  It  then  tried  to  make  the  river 
bank,  but  another  shot,  which  broke  his 
neck,  rolled  him  over.  We  were  beside 
him  quickly  and  pulled  him  ashore.  It 
proved  to  be  a large  animal,  and  I judge 
weighed  more  than  three  hundred  pounds. 

After  taking  the  skin  we  cruised  along 
the  shore  and  saw  a doe  browsing  on 
some  alder.  Having  plenty  to  eat,  we 
endeavored  to  see  how  close  we  could 
get  without  alarming  her,  and  actually 
worked  the  canoe  to  within  ten  yards. 
Without  showing  any  sign  of  alarm,  but 
throwing  forward  her  ears  and  giving 
11s  one  look,  she  quietly  walked  into  the 
woods. 

That  afternoon,  while  I was  stretching 
the  skins  we  had  taken  in  the  morning, 
Jim  went  over  to  a small  creek  to  fish. 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  fishing  for  about  an  hour,  sitting  on 
one  of  the  logs  that  lay  across  the  creek, 
and  was  throwing  the  fish  on  to  the  bank 
as  he  caught  them,  when  he  chanced  to 
look  up,  and  to  his  immense  surprise  saw 
a big  silvertip  grizzly  looking  at  him — 
and  he  had  left  his  rifle  in  camp ! 

This  was  an  unenviable  position  to  be 
in,  but  he  kept  cool  and  quiet,  resolving 
that  should  the  bear  make  a move  to 
come  on  to  the  log  on  which  he  was  he 
would  slip  down  into  the  creek  and  make 
a bolt  for  the  lake. 

The  bear  was  between  him  and  the 
camp,  but  as  matters  turned  out,  he 
seemed  to  have  other  business  and  moved 
down  the  trail  towards  the  lake.  Jim 
waited  for  a few  minutes  and  then  hur- 
ried to  camp  to  tell  the  news.  The  im- 
portant point  was  that  the  bear  had  gone 
down  the  creek,  and,  therefore,  by  hur- 
rying, we  might  intercept  it  when  return- 
ing. 

We  jumped  for  our  rifles,  and  having 
crossed  the  river,  were  on  the  trail  that 
the  bear  had  taken  in  a few  minutes. 
It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
wind  was  still  drawing  up  the  creek  and 
in  our  favor.  We  felt  sure  that  the  bear 
would  return  along  the  same  trail,  pos- 
sibly to  have  some  of  the  fish  that  it 
knew  were  there. 

We  stationed  ourselves  behind  some 
cover,  and  had  not  very  long  to  wait, 
for,  sure  enough,  it  came  along  as  if  it 
knew  what  it  was  after.  As  we  could 
not  see  very  far  in  the  woods,  owing  to 
the  underbrush,  it  was  within  easy  range 
when  it  came  in  sight.  We  both  fired, 
and  the  bear  turned  quickly  into  the 
brush  towards  the  creek.  We  felt  sure 
it  had  been  hit,  so  we  ran  towards  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  caught  sight  of 
it  as  it  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  creek. 

Jim  had  a clear  shot  at  its  neck  which 
went  home  and  settled  its  career  forever, 
but  we  let  it  lie  for  a while  before  we 
approached  it  too  closely.  It  certainly 
was  a large  animal,  and  I was  sorry  that 
we  had  no  means  of  measuring  it.  The 
head  was  one  of  the  largest  I have  ever 
seen. 

This  had  been  a very  successful  day, 
and  we  congratulated  each  other  on  hav- 
ing attained  the  main  objects  of  our  trip 
— a happy  time  in  the  wilderness  and 
success  in  the  hunt. 
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We’ve  always  said  that  Stevens 
accuracy  was  a 58-year  old  tradi- 
tion. Here’s  the  unbeatable  proof. 

The  above  reproduction  shows 
targets  made  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker, 
who  for  40  years  has  shot  the 
Stevens  Favorite  Rifle.  And  Mr. 
Baker  at  the  age  of  76  made  these 
targets  with  the  same  rifle  that  he 
has  fired  more  than  10,000  times. 

A pretty  convincing  argument 


for  Stevens  accuracy  and  a pretty 
positive  proof  that  the  healthful 
outdoor  life  of  the  Stevens  shooter 
keeps  a man  young  a long  time. 

The  steady  hand  and  undim  med 
eye  that  made  possible  these  tar- 
gets, have  been  trained  to  shoot 
straight  by  a life-long  association 
with  Stevens  accuracy. 

Once  again  results  have  proved 
that  Stevens  is  still  Stevens. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices : 50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 

JJHitting  the  Bullseye  Since  1864 
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YOUR  MILITARY  RIFLE  REMODELED 
$60.00  to  $75.00 


BASIS  OF  PRICES: 


Stock,  selected  American  Walnut, 
complete,  including  steel  butt-plate, 
pistol-grip  cap  and  checkering $37.00 

Furnishing  and  fitting  No.  4S  sight...  15.00 

Removing  military  rear  sight,  turning, 

polishing  and  reblueing  barrel  $5  to  8.00 

S S S hand  checkered  butt-plate 3.00 

Checkering  boh  handle 2.00 


S S S plain  swivels  (for  fastening  to 


stock)  pair  $1.50 

S S S front  band  and  swivel  (encir- 
cles barrel  and  fastens  through  fore- 
arm)   3.50 

Fitted  4.00 

Set  screw  for  adjusting  trigger-pull . . . 2.00 

Webb  sling 1.80 

S S S Gun  Case 4.50 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
GUARANTEED  WORK 


RESTOCKING— REBLUEING— ENGRAVING— REPAIRING  GUNS  of 
every  description.  Rifles  tested  by  machine  rest.  MANUFACTURERS 
of  SHOOTING  ACCESSORIES. 


JOIN  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  CLUB  : SERVICE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 
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K * nDT  F’C  Nitro-Solvent  Oil 
MAKPLD  |J  Cleans  Guns  Easily 


This  wonderful  oil  removes  the  residue  of  all  powders  and 
easily  loosens  metal  fouling  and  leading.  Prevents  rusting 
and  pitting.  Free  from  harmful  chemicals  and  moisture. 


At  sporting  goods  and  hardware  stores  and  post  exchanges; 
2 oz.  bottle  35c,  6 oz.  can  6sc.  By  mail  10c  extra.  Sample 

freE  MARBLE  ARMS  & MFC.  CO., 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 


Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  With  Economy  Plans 


of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Representative  Cal. 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Rooms — 

51  plans — $1. 

‘The  New  Colonials” 

5 to  12  Rooms — 

60  plans — $1. 

“West  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Rooms — 

Sr,, 60  one-story — $1. 

PECIAL  OFFER:  Send  $2.50  for  all  3 above  rnrr 

books  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plans,  » 
also  Garage  folder. 

Extra  43  “Little  Bungalows,”  3 to  6 Rooms — 50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ' 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS 
618  CALIFORNIA  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES 


8X  Army 
Binoculars 

8x — 40;  individual  fo- 
cusing eyepieces.  Day 
and  night  lenses.  Made 
for  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

Regular  Price  $60.  $0/4  50 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ^ 

Complete  with  solid  leather  case. 

Mail  orders  promptly  executed. 

M.  A.  MODELL  & SONS 

71-79  Cortlandt  St.  New  York 

Write  for  pamphlet  No.  50  to  Dept.  Bl. 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly— No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid.  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy.” 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.,  P.O.  Box  185,  Times  Square,  NewYork 


SAMUEL  MERRILL’S 

“The  Moose  Book” 

Is  the  first  book  you  should  own,  no  mat- 
ter why  you  are  interested  in  moose.  It 
tells  you  where  they  run,  their  habits,  how 
to  hunt  them,  how  to  preserve  the  head, 
and  even  how  to  cook  their  juiciest  cuts. 

“No  sportsman’s  library  can  be 
complete  without  it.  It  is  al- 
most a moose  encyclopedia,  so 
complete  is  it.” — Outdoor  Life. 

The  latest  edition,  superbly  illustrated. 
$6.00,  postage  extra. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  & CO.,  681  5th  Av.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MOOSE  OF  THE 
MIRAMICHI 

( Continued,  from  page  491) 

small  fir  tree,  a little  in  advance  of  my 
guide,  and  waited  for  our  quarry  to  step 
into  a little  meadow  ahead.  I waited, 
but  he  was  wary.  He  kept  in  the  alders 
that  grew  along  the  stream  and  crept  up 
more  quietly  as  he  drew  near  us.  He 
was  still  concealed  in  the  thick  brush, 
but  not  more  than  a hundred  feet  away, 
when  a fitful  breeze  carried  our  scent 
to  him.  With  a cough  he  wheeled,  and 
after  the  first  few  plunges  the  noise  sub- 
sided and  the  big  brute  stole  through 
the  woods  as  quietly  as  a rabbit. 

Neither  of  us  saw  him,  but  Jack  said 
he  must  have  had  a small  head,  for  no 
moose  with  a spread  could  have  come 
up  through  those  alders  and  not  have 
made  more  noise  from  the  antlers  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  brush.  After  that 
experience  I knew  my  guide  could  call. 
In  coaxing  that  bull  away  from  the  cow 
he  used  all  the  “moose  talk”  in  a moose’s 
vocabulary.  Both  our  guides  were  past- 
masters  in  their  art,  and  just  the  best  of 
good  fellows. 

When  we  reached  the  beaver  dam  for 
which  we  had  originally  started  it  was 
a little  late  for  good  calling,  but  the  ex- 
perience just  recounted  was  worth  the 
trip.  We  seated  ourselves  on  an  old 
fallen  tree  and  the  guide  began  to  call. 
No  answer.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
elapsed;  then  a grunt  came  from  across 
the  dam.  Almost  immediately  the  second 
bull  answered  just  to  the  right  of  the 
first.  We  were  trying  to  locate  these 
when  the  third  one  came  up  from  below 
the  dam  and  he  was  within  range  be- 
fore we  heard  him.  He  had  stopped 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  but  I 
could  not  see  his  antlers  because  of  the 
trees. 

Jack  whined  and  the  bull  started  tow- 
ard us  on  the  run.  I saw  he  had  a good 
head.  “What  about  him,  Jack?”  I asked. 
“That’s  probably  the  best  I can  do,  Doc- 
tor,” whispered  Jack  modestly.  “Take 
him.”  The  little  rifle  spoke.  He  was 
running  broadside  and  I caught  him  just 
a little  too  far  back  to  get  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  bullet  mushroomed,  tore  his 
chest  badly  and  flattened  out  against  the 
-opposite  scapula.  He  did  not  fall,  but 
with  a peculiar  shrug  wheeled  and  tore 
away.  The  second  shot  caught  him  in 
the  left  hip  and  penetrated  to  the  right 
shoulder.  With  the  second  report  of  the 
gun  he  stopped  and  turned  his  left  side 
toward  me.  The  third  shot  broke  his 
shoulder  and  he  went  down. 

It  was  not  until  I had  actually  gone 
up  to  him  that  I realized  what  a really 
splendid  trophy  I had  secured.  He  had 
a well-balanced  set  of  antlers,  carrying 
twenty-six  points  and  a spread  of  fifty- 
six  inches.  These,  with  his  fourteen- 
inch  bell,  constituted  a head  of  which 
the  most  exacting  sportsman  might  well 
be  proud. 

We  bled  our  game,  then  went  back  to 
camp  to  get  help  to  care  for  the  head 
and  meat.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  we  had  our  legal  allotment  of  moose, 
but  the  hunt  was  not  over,  as  there  still 
remained  a chance  for  deer,  bear  and 
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caribou,  and,  above  all,  the  great  big 
out-of-doors. 


THE  balance  of  the  two  weeks  passed 
all  too  soon.  Each  day  we  searched 
the  bogs  for  caribou,  or,  concealed, 
watched  the  moose  and  deer  feed  and 
disport  in  their  native  haunts. 

The  caribou  were  coming  down  into 
the  “green  timber”  to  winter.  We  saw 
many  fresh  tracks  where  singly,  or  in 
pairs,  or  in  herds,  they  had  passed  from 
one  feeding-ground  to  another.  It  is 
useless  for  a hunter  to  try  to  overtake 
the  “roving  caribou.”  The  guides  tell 
us  that  they  travel  as  much  as  sixty 
miles  in  a day.  So  while  many  caribou 
passed  through  our  territory  we  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  and  neither  of  us  got  a shot. 

One  morning  in  the  second  week  Jack 
and  I were  visiting  Big  Bog  in  search 
of  caribou  as  usual.  Crossing  the  bog 
we  saw,  back  of  a little  island,  a moose 
feeding.  His  legs  and  part  of  his  body 
were  submerged  in  the  mire.  While  we 
were  watching  him  a cow  and  bull  calf 
entered  the  bog  from  the  opposite  side 
going  toward  the  island.  I stepped  close 
to  Jack  that  we  might  be  the  less  con- 
spicuous on  that  treeless  swamp.  The 
cow  and  calf  saw  us  and  stopped.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  that  mother  and 
her  son  sweep  the  air  with-their  noses, 
cock  their  big  ears  forward  and  look 
long  and  intently  to  try  to  determine  if 
danger  lurked  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
jects in  the  swamp. 

Presently  the  feeding  bull  saw  the  cow 
and  started  toward  her  and  us.  The 
cow  slipped  along  until  she  had  the 
island  interposed  between  her  and  the 
bull,  then  ducked  and  ran,  the  calf  at 
her  heels.  The  bull  came  across  the 
point  of  the  island  where  he  had  last 
seen  the  cow,  and  we  observed  that  he 
had  lost  one  horn. 

The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  from 
the  northwest,  nearly  directly  from  the 
bull  to  us.  Immediately  back  of  us  the 
morning  sun,  in  all  his  October  splendor, 
had  just  risen  above  the  horizon.  Jack 
had  the  birch-bark  horn  to  his  lips.  He 
gave  the  call  and  that  bull  started  toward 
us  on  a dead  run.  Over  he  came, 
splashing  through  the  black  muck,  in 
which  any  domestic  animal  must  surely 
have  floundered  and  perished. 

As  he  reached  the  firmer  section  of 
the  bog  near  us  he  stopped.  We  were 
motionless  as  statues;  Jack  with  the  horn 
to  his  lips  and  I with  the  safety  off  my 
rifle,  ready  to  clap  it  to  my  shoulder 
should  an  emergency  arise.  The  bull  was 
looking  squarely  into  the  sun  and  could 
not  scent  us.  He  stood  awhile  motion- 
less. Jack  gave  the  whine  of  the  cow 
and  he  came  on  slowly,  grunting  his 
affection.  Another  whine  and  he  crept 
up  closer.  He  was  now  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  away.  He  looked  grotesque 
with  but  one  antler,  and  as  there  was 
not  a twig  between  him  and  us  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  count  the  five  tines  on 
the  remaining  antler.  I could  all  but 
count  his  eyelashes,  and  oh,  how  I wished 
for  the  camera ! 

As  the  wind  was  still  strong,  blowing 
from  him  to  us,  he  could  not  hear  the 
whispered  conversation.  “What  shall  I 
do  with  him?”  said  Jack.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  in  every  battle  since  losing  his 
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good  broadsword  he  had  probably  bee 
worsted  in  the  fight,  so  I answered,  “Giv 
him  the  challenge.” 

The  horn  responded  with  the  angr 
blast.  That  challenge  to  battle  was  s 
different  from  the  love  notes  to  whic 
he  had  been  listening  that  he  pulled  u 
with  a jerk  and  his  bristles  instantly  ros 
from  his  ears  clear  down  over  his  hip: 
As  he  stood  there  rigid  and  defiant  I 
was  not  cetain  that  I had  not  poked  int 
a hornets’  nest,  but  in  a few  seconds  h 
turned  and  ran,  his  bristles  still  in  fighl 
ing  trim. 

When  he  had  gotten  probably  seventy 
five  yards  away  Jack  repeated  the  whin 
of  the  cow.  He  stopped,  laid  every  hai 
again,  turned  around  and  answered  wit 
the  mating  grunt.  Again  the  angry  chal 
lenge  came  from  Jack’s  horn.  Up  ros 
every  bristle.  He  wheeled  and  this  tim 
the  mud  flew  as  he  turned  behind  som 
tamaracs  and  disappeared.  If  a moos 
ever  reasons,  I think  he  must  still  b 
trying  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Big  Bog 
for  surely  he  never  suspected  there  wa 
a human  being  near  him. 

A SNAKE  ATTACKED  BY 
CHIGGERS 

( Continued  from  page  499) 

make  a meal  of  whichever  it  may  1> 
after  he  has  succeeded  in  strangling  it. 

With  respect  to  “chiggers”  attackinj 
members  of  our  own  race,  the  fact  ha 
been  known  for  many,  many  years,  am. 
there  have  been  thousands  of  sufferer 
from  such  attacks.  Those  who  are  ou 
picking  blackberries  are  especially  liabl 
to  them,  as  are  they  who  simply  tram] 
through  the  grass  and  bushes  in  tb 
summertime  for  the  exercise  and  plea 
sure  of  it.  Others  are  quite  immune— 
and  I chance  to  be  one  of  them;  for 
although  I have  done  everything  to  cour 
an  attack,  the  effort  has  always  prove< 
a failure. 

The  case  here  reported  of  a snak< 
being  the  victim  of  such  a condition  ap 
pears  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  placed 
on  record,  while  heretofore  there  hav< 
been  no  photographs  giving  the  appear 
ance  of  the  victim  during  such  an  attack  ' 

HUNTING  PHEASANTS 
WITH  A .22 

( Continued  from  page  489) 

I didn’t  move  out  of  my  tracks.  Tc| 
move  might  start  the  last  pheasant  fly 
ing,  if  any  remained.  I looked  arounc 
carefully,  first  with  my  naked  eye,  thei 
with  the  binoculars. 

All  over  the  dark,  shadow-laced  trees 
moved  the  clarifying  glasses.  Up  anc 
down,  close  to  the  trunks,  in  among  th<  I 
bunches  of  moss,  and  following  eacl ! 
branch  out  to  its  extremity.  At  last  1 
turned  the  glass  on  a great,  gnarly  oal 
full  of  black  opaque  shadows.  It  was 
the  only  tree  that  still  had  a chance  tc 
contain  a pheasant.  I searched  it  up  anc 
down  and  over  and  over,  standing 
motionless,  while  the  wet  woods  drippec  | 
around  me  and  the  mist  gathered  on  the 
lenses  compelling  me  to  wipe  them  of 
again  and  again. 

What  was  that?  Up  close  to  the  trunl 
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,uried  deep  among  the  dumps  of  moss 
nd  opaque  shadows  was  a form  that 
he  keen-cutting  vision  of  the  6x  glass 
nade  out  as  another  pheasant  hen. 
dotionless  as  a knot  on  the  great  tree 
tself  she  stood  except  for  an  occasional 
novement  of  her  wary  head.  It  was  this 
hat  first  caught  my  eye.  Looking  with 
he  naked  eye  into  the  tree  nothing  was 
isible  but  a mass  of  opaque  shadows. 

I was  perfectly  cool  now.  She  wouldn’t 
iy  unless  I moved  from  where  I stood, 
die  had  been  watching  me  too  long  and 
lad  witnessed  the  movements  of  my  arms 
nd  head.  I took  my  time.  I carefully 
djusted  the  telescope.  I could  not  have 
een  to  shoot  her  with  open  sights.  As 
t was  I did  not  risk  a head  shot  as  I 
;ad  with  the  other  on  the  open  tree.  I 
nerely  raised  the  rifle  until  I saw  her  in 
he  center  of  the  field  as  the  cross-hairs 
vere  invisible.  The  scope  did  all  it  could 
or  me  in  the  semi-darkness  and  I drilled 
ier  through  the  butt  of  the  wings.  She 
luttered  noisily  down,  bouncing  about  in 
he  wet  leaves  in  the  darkness.  I followed 
ier  by  sound  more  than  by  sight,  and 
-ecovered  her  while  still  flopping. 

The  other  one,  the  dead  one,  I search- 
ed for  until  I thought  I would  search  in 
rain  (although  I knew  approximately 
.vhere  she  lay)  crawling  over  the  wet 
eaves  on  hands  and  knees  and  feeling 
ibout  for  her. 

At  last  I put  my  hand  upon  her  up- 
urned  feathered  breast,  her  warm  body 
roming  as  a shock  in  contrast  to  the 
cold  wet  leaves.  A sense  of  almost  com- 
pete success  permeated  my  being.  Only 
me  thing  was  lacking — the  rooster.  But 
ie  had  flown,  the  Lord  only  knew  where, 
and  now  it  was  too  dark.  Taking  my 
:wo  hens  by  the  feet  I hit  it  up  on  a bee- 
line for  the  hill,  as  I wanted  to  get 
across  the  prune  orchard  before  utter 
darkness  settled  down. 

STRAIGHT  to  the  hill  and  up  it  I went 
in  long,  Indian-like  strides.  Again 
:he  fir  pole  fence.  Again  the  open  where 
:here  was  a little  more  light,  although 
:he  later  hour  made  it  almost  as  dark  as 
:he  woods  had  been  when  I had  first  en- 
tered them.  In  the  valley,  across  the 
prune  orchard,  a yellow  light  glowed  in 
the  farmhouse  window  where  I knew  the 
family  now  sat  at  supper. 

Again  I sat  on  top  of  the  pole  fence. 
This  time  beneath  a great  Douglas  fir 
that  grew  in  the  fence-row.  I had 
steered  for  the  big  trunk  during  the  last 
hundred  yards  coming  out  of  the  woods. 
I had  looked  it  over  casually  upon  going 
in  and  thought  nothing  about  it.  But 
something  caused  me  to  take  out  the 
glasses  and  train  them  into  the  masses 
of  shadows  and  foliage  that  stretched 
upward  toward  the  night  sky. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when,  with  almost 
the  first  sweep  of  the  glass  on  one  of  the 
lower  branches,  (still  a great  way  up), 
I made  out  a pheasant  on  a bare  limb 
between  me  and  the  sky.  He  looked  big 
enough  to  be  my  big  rooster.  The  two 
long  tail  feathers  trailed  a great  distance 
back.  He  was  about  a hundred  feet, 
straight  up,  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
He  was  jerking  his  head  and  watching 
me.  He  might  pitch  off  at  any  minute. 
Still  he  had  sat  there  while  I climbed 
upon  the  fence  utterly  oblivious  of  his 
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Write  for  Catalog 
No.  319 


“The  Gun 
T hut: 

Speaks  For 
Itself” 

The  Smith  will  answer  your  desire  for  real 
pleasure  in  the  real  out-of-doors,  these  autumn  days. 

With  Hunter  One  Trigger  It’s  the  Complete  Gun 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  Ci’y 
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AUTOMATIC 

SHOOTS 

COLT’S 

CARTRIDGES 


< £ 

The  “Little 
Giant,”  a 
Midget  Au- 
to m a t i c. 

Work  m a 11- 
ship  is  of 
the  very  highest 
grade  and  equal  to 
any  pistol  made, 
regardless  of  name, 
make  or  price. 

Every  detail  of  de- 
sign and  mechan- 
ism the  perfection 
of  the  pistolmak- 
er's  art.  Compact. 

Safety  device 
makes  accidental 
discharge  utterly  impossible. 

of  Blue  Steel.  Fully  guaranteed — money  re- 
funded if  not  greatest  value  ever  offered.  Order 
one  NOW.  No.  305. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

All  Charges  Prepaid. 

We  also  carry  a complete  line  of  Field  Glasses, 
Pistols  and  Shotguns  at  extremely  low  prices. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

IMPORT  TRADING  CO. 

258  Broadway  New  York  City 


32  Calibre 
$1450 

380  Cal.$15. 


Made  in  three  sizes, 


Get  This 
Book  on 
Fur  Styles 


7®\ 

Every  hunter,  every  trap- 
per in  North  America  will 
be  interested  in  this  book. 
Contains  pages  of  beauti- 
ful, serviceable,  latest  style 
fur  garments  we  make  from 
your  catches.  Quotes  our 
lower  prices  for  tanning 
your  skins;  taxidermy,  etc. 
Let  us  make  a valuable 
fur  piece  from  any  skin 
you  have  — a fur  over- 
coat— a fur  collar-^— a fur 
cap — a stylish  fur  piece  for  I 
the  missus — a mounted 
rug.  You  will  find  an 
actual  picture  of  it  in  this  j 
new  book. 

GLOBE  Furs 

and  Globe  tanning  have 
been  reliable  for  18  years 
— more  than  10,000  satis- 
fied customers  last  season. 
You  save  money  on  Globe  Furs,  because  you 
furnish  the  skins,  and  you  deal  direct  with 
factory. 

Write  today  for  the  Globe  Fur  Style  Book. 

Don't  dispose  of  your  skins  until 
have  looked  it  over. 

GLOBE  TANNING  CO. 

254  S.E.lst  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  Numbers  American  Field,  Bound  or  Unbound 

Piles  of  American  Field,  old  numbers  as  above.  Write 
me  what  you  have  and  lowest  price  for  them.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


How 
To  Grade 
Furs 


New 
Trapper^ 
Guide 


* FREE— r 

Bargains  in  Traps,  Supplies 

WrS  ToTj^eV 

Funsten  Trapper’s  Guide  and  Supply 

Catalog  — How  to  Grade  Furs. 

Many  new  trapping  secrets -Game 
Laws  — valuable  helps.  We  send  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  FREE  40 
years  of  square  dealing.  Write!  Just 
ask  for  new  Trapper’s  Guide. 


BROS.  & CO..  338  Funsten  Bldg 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  can  take  coyote 
and  wolves  and 
make  beautiful  furs 
of  the  raw  skins,  in 
any  style  from  any 
style  book  and  also 
’coon,  mink  and  fox. 
Write  today  for  our 
circulars  on  any 
kind  of  furs  that 
you  have. 

W.W.  WEAVER 

Established  1891 

CUSTOM  FUR 
TANNING  and 
MA  NUFA  C TURING 


READING. 


MICH. 


1817-R 
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Standard  6 power  30  m/ m 
— ideal  specifications 
adopted  by  all  armies  in 
World  Wa-  as  most  effi- 
cient under  all  condi- 
tions. Adjustment  to 
strength  of  each  eye. 

Extremely  light. 


Navarre  , (-Sjhe  Quant? 

'Binocular, at  a SpecialPrice 

YOU  sportsmen  will  derive  endless  pleasure  from  binoculars  while 
motoring,  hiking,  hunting,  boating — at  races — or  your  summer  home. 
Every  real  outdoor  lover  should  have  a pair. 

But  choose  wisely.  Beware  of  inferior  makes.  Binoculars  are  chosen  for 
a lifetime  of  service.  Get  a dependable  pair.  Navarre  Binoculars  are  fully 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Most  Highly  Developed  Instrument 

The  Navarre  is  distinguished  from  every  other  binocular  manufactured,  by 
its  high  quality  genuine  GRAF  LENSES  and  by  its  brass  construction. 
It  is  not  the  aluminum-frame  instrument  commonly  found  on  the  market 
today.  Oxides  of  aluminum  “cloud"  lenses  in  two  or  three  years.  Oxides 
of  brass  have  no  effect ' on  glass.  . 

The  Navarre  is  the  product  of  master  craftsmen  and  is  fully  guaranteed.  With  its 
beautiful  satin  finish  and  its  heavy  leather,  velvet-lined  case  and  long  straps,  you  will 
have  an  outfit  that  will  attract  attention  wherever  you  go. 

War  Contract  Cancellation  Price  $37  SO 

Including  War  Tax  # 

The  price  has  been  cut  tremendously — simply  because  of  war  contract  cancellation.  In 

selling  our  surplus  we  have  determined  to  cut  to 
the  bone  and  give  a high  grade  glass  at  a price 
that  will  never  again  be  duplicated. 

Seeing  is  believing.  We  will  mail  you  an  outfit — 
postpaid — subject  to  approval.  Use  it  for  three 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  return  the  binocular  and  we  will 
immediately  refund  your  money.  They’re  going 
fast.  Send  the  coupon.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Cc//ie  Navarre  Company 

913  J.  M.  S.  Building  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Navarre  Co.,  913  J.M.S.,  Bldg., 
South  Bend,  Ind 


Gentlemen : 


\ Enclosed  is  $37.50  for  \ 


) Send  C.O.D.  postpaid  5 
one  pair  genuine  Navarre  Binoculars 
with  j leather  case  and  straps 

If  not  entirely  satisfactory  it  is  un- 
derstood I may  return  them. 

Name 

Address  

City,  State 


Filson 

Mackinaw 

Cruising 

Coat 


Hunters,  trappers,  fishermen,  cruisers  and  engi- 
neers find  this  coat  fills  a long-felt  want.  It  is 
equally  adaptable  for  golfing,  yachting,  motoring, 
hiking,  etc.  Keeps  the  wearer  warm  and  dry  and 
permits  carrying  a heavy  load  without  inconvenience. 
Much  better  than  any  other  style  of  mackinaw  coat. 
It’s  a splendid  coat  for  work  and  play,  long-wearing 
and  neat  in  appearance. 

Has  six  large  pockets,  the  one  across  the  back 
30x21  inches,  forming  a complete  pack.  Comes  in  a 
variety  of  colors. 

Catalog  No.  7 of  outing  apparel  for  men  and 
women  carries  full  description  and  prices.  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

C.  C.  FILSON  CO. 

1011  First  Ave.  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3. 75  Prepaid 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watersheddmg  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Co. 

225  E.  Commerce,  San  Antonio,Tex. 



GET 

VALUE" 


Outing  Equipment  for  Every 
Hour  in  the  open.  Best  quality. 
Lowest  Prices.  Money-back  Guarantee 
covers  every  purchase. 

Hunting  Coat  $5.95 

Hunting  Pants  3.95 

Hunting  Cap  1.35 

Leather  top  Lumberman's  Boot,  16  inches  high  7.00 

O.  D.  Wool  Shirts  4.65 

O.  I).  Wool  Breeches  7.00 

TJ.  S.  Army  Shoes  5. 50 

Spiral  Puttees  1.00 

Army  Wool  Blankets  3.50 

Write  for  FREE  Hunting  and  Athletic  Goods 
Catalogue  123 

RUSSELL’S.  Inc. 

245  W:  42  St.,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Army  & Navy 
Store  Co.,  Inc. 


presence.  When  all  my  careful  stalking, 
had  been  in  vain  here  I had  walked  right 
up  under  a tree  that  contained  a great 
China  rooster. 

I had  already  suffered  so  much  excite- 
ment that  I was  cool  and  collected.  I ad- 
justed my  sight  with  quick  precision  and 
raised  the  rifle  steadily  and  easily.  I had 
to  lean  far  back  and  shoot  nearly  straight 
up  but  I did  not  fear  any  failure  now,! 
strange  as  that  may  seem.  I felt  per- 
fectly at  ease.  I felt  that  this  particular 
China  rooster  was  already  dead.  And  il 
was  even  so.  At  the  sharp  bark  of  the 
little  rifle  he  pitched  off  and1  came  whirl- 
ing down,  end  over  end,  bumped  the  top 
pole  of  the  fence  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  me,  and  bounced  off  on  the  prune 
orchard  side,  dying  almost  without  a 
flutter.  The  feathered  maharajah  was 
no  more. 

I SAT  for  several  long  minutes  before; 
* I got  down  off  the  fence.  I wanted! 
the  vision  to  last;  just  as  it  was;  without 
the  distraction  of  any  subsequent  action. 
The  yellow  light  still  glowed  from  the1 
farmhouse  window.  The  drip  in  the 
woods  had  practically  ceased.  I sat  on 
the  top  pole  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
it  all.  It  had  been  a wonderful  hour., 
And  this  was  the  end.  It  was  all  the 
hunting  I had  done  that  day,  yet  it  had 
been  a “perfect  day.”  It  did  not  even, 
require  the  proud  exhibition  of  the  longj 
elusive  feathered  maharajah  of  the  prune 
orchard  to  those  who  sat  at  supper  to!, 
make  it  perfect. 

I sat  long;  lost  to  the  world.'  Then  I 
got  down  off  the  pole  fence,  took  the 
big  China  rooster  by  the  feet,  along  with' 
the  two  hens,  and  plunged  into  the  dark-, 
ness  and  muck  of  the  prune  orchard. 


SELECTINC  THE 

PROPER  RIFLE 

( Continued  from  page  503) 

popular,  as  it  combines  speed  with  multi- 
plied extracting  power  and  permits  suc- 
cessive shots  with  little  disturbance  in,! 
aiming.  In  operating  the  Savage  lever- 
action  rifle,  the  power  applied  to  the 
finger  lever  is  multiplied  about  eleven! 
times  in  the  power  available  at  the  ex- 
tractor. 

The  automatic  rifle  easily  stands  first 
when  it  comes  to  rapid  firing,  as  the  gun, 
being  manipulated  by  the  recoil  of  the 
fired  shell,  it  is  only  necessary  to  release 
the  trigger  after  each  shot  and  pull  it 
again  to  continue  shooting  as  long  as  a 
loaded  cartridge  remains  in  the  weapon. 
Trombone-action  rifles,  where  the  eject- 
ing and  loading  are  done  by  a backward 
and  forward  movement  of  a sliding  fore- 
arm, are  popular  with  many  hunters. 
Bolt-action  rifles  have  never  been  very 
popular  in  America.  Bolt  actions  are 
well  adapted  to  cartridges  having  heavy 
charges  of  smokeless  powder;  however, 
unless  this  form  of  action  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  the  firing  of  the 
gun  until  the  bolt  is  moved  forward  into 
its  place  and  locked  by  the  bolt  handle, 
it  becomes  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
various  rifle  actions. 

There  have  been  many  hunters  injured 
by  premature  discharge  of  cartridges  in 
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inferior  foreign-made  bolt-action  guns, 
where  the  breech  bolt  was  driven  out  at 
the  rear  of  the  weapon  by  the  force  of 
the  explosion.  Besides  being  the  slowest 
to  operate  of  the  different  repeating 
mechanisms,  the  bolt  action  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  giving  no  leverage  to  assist 
in  extracting  a jammed  shell.  American 
manufacturers  are  putting  out  several 
good  bolt-action  rifles,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  acquaintance  gained  with  our 
most  excellent  Springfield  army  rifle.  in 
the  late  war  may  make  the  bolt  action 
more  popular  in  this  country  in  the 
future. 

THE  length  of  the  barrel  is  also  an 
important  factor  to  consider  in  se- 
lecting a rifle.  The  shorter  the  barrel 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  hit  an  object  at  a 
distance  on  account  of  the  decreasing  of 
the  sight  base;  the  distance  between  the 
front  and  rear  sights,  increases  the  possi- 
bility of  an  error  at  the  target  a propor- 
tionate amount.  While  an  inch  or  two  in 
the  length  of  the  barrel  will  not  make 
any  noticeable  difference  in  the  shooting 
qualities  of  the  gun,  a greater  or  less 
length  will  make  a difference  that  is  easi- 
ly recognized  in  shooting  at  the  longer 
t ranges. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  black-powder 
rifles,  when  the  powder  charges  were 
slow  in  reaching  their  maximum  propul- 
sion force,  the  gun  barrels  were  very 
long,  even  up  to  36  and  40  inches  or 
more.  To-day  one  seldom  sees  a rifle 
barrel  of  more  than  thirty  inches  in 
length.  Rifle  barrels  of  26  or  28  inches 
are  the  most  satisfactory  for  all-around 
use.  The  writer  always  prefers  a 28- 
inch  barrel,  if  it  is  obtainable,  for  high 
power  rifles  of  the  30  calibers  and  26  inch 
for  the  25  calibers.  Short  barrels  some- 
times result  in  a poorly  balanced  gun.  If 
a rifle  using  the  30  Government  cartridge 
[will  give  a 150  grain  bullet  a velocity  of 
I 2700  feet  per  second  in  a 24-inch  barrel, 
it  would  have  given  the  same  bullet  a 
I velocity  of  around  2750  per  second  in  a 
I 26-inch  barrel  or  a velocity  of  only  about 
2650  feet  per  second  had  the  barrel  been 
only  22  inches  in  length. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  would  be  quite  a difference  in  the 
shooting  qualities  of  an  18-inch  and  a ^fl- 
inch barrel  from  the  ballistic  standpoint, 
outside  of  the  great  advantage  that  the 
28-inch  barrel  would  have  over  the  18- 
inch  when  it  came  to  an  accuracy  test  in 
shooting  the  gun  offhand  at  the  range  or 
in  the  field. 

The  safety  devices  of  a rifle  are  very 
important  features  that  should  never  be 
overlooked  in  purchasing  a gun.  With- 
out the  proper  safety  devices  a gun  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  shooter  himself 
and  a risky  weapon  to  handle  in  the 
presence  of  others  or  ne3.r  cin  mhabite 
vicinity. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  a 
gun  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety  is  the  breech.  A gun  that  can 
be  fired  before  the  breech  bolt  or  block 
is  forced  home  into  its  proper  position 
for  firing  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
explosion,  a function  for  which  it  was 
intended,  has  no  place  in  the  hands  ot 
any  shooter.  Therefore  in  selecting  a 
rifle  it  is  a wise  plan  to  examine  the 
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Write  for  our 
free  Bargain 
Catalog  of 
men's,  wom- 
en's and  chil- 
dren's cloth- 
ing and  shoes 
—Everything 
on  small , 
monthly  pay- 
ments. 


All  Wool 

Heavy 
Sweater 


Sent  for  Only 


Down 


Sent! H** 

Coupon 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain.  The  supply 
is  limited.  You  take  no  risk.  We 
stand  back  of  this  sweater.  Money 
back  if  you  say  so.  Send  the  coupon 
now  with  a $1.00  P.  O.  order  or  a 
dollar  bill.  Don’t  be  too  late.  Send 
the  coupon  NOW. 


Send  only  $1 

the  coupon  for 
is  All-Wool, 
eavy,  jumbo 
sweater.  Money 
back  instantly  if 
you  ask  for  it.  Order 
NOW. 

Heavy  Pure  Wool 

This  is  a splendid  big  sweater  at  a 
bargain  price.  Every  fibre  pure 
wool.  Heavy  rope  stitch.  Large 
fashioned  shawl  collar.  Two  'arge 
lined  pockets.  Close  knitted  wrist- 
lets. Ivorybuttons  to  match.  Made 
in  big,  full  size,  in  rich  fast  colors. 
Nothing  so  practical  for  fall  and 
winter  wear.  Sizes  34  to  46.  Colors: 
Dark  Maroon  or  Navy  Blue. 

Order  No.  2 F-12.  Send  $1.00  with 
coupon. $2.00monthly.  Total  $6.95. 

Easy 

Payments 

Learn  to  buy  the  Elmer  Richards 

way  as  thousands  of  well  satisfied  men 
are  doing.  Everything  you  need  in  clothing  or  shoes  and  you 
pay  in  small  monthly  sums.  No  charge  for  credit.  One  price 
only.  Strictly  dependable  qualities. 


Elmer  Richards  Co. 

Dept.  1348  , West  35th  Street,  Chicago.  I1L 

I enclose  $1.00.  Send  Heavy 

Wool  Sweater,  No.  2F-12  Size Color 

If  I am  not  satisfied  when  I receive  the  sweater  I can  return 
it  and  get  mv  payment  back  with  charge?.  Otherwise,  I will 
pay  the  advertised  terms,  $1.00  with  coupon,  $2. 00  monthly. 
Total  price,  $6.96. 


Namv . 


Elmer  Richards  Co. 

Dept.  1348  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Address. . 


sure 


GENUINE 

Dumont  (Paris)  Field  Glasses 

Made  for  use  of  British  Royal  Air  Force 
and  are  so  marked  on  glasses.  In  case  with 
shoulder  strap  complete  $12.00.  Only  a 
few  left.  These  are  brand  new. 


H. L.  CARROLL 

New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
bed  goes  up  in 
a jiffy.  Most 

practical  means 
of  saving  money 
on  hotel  bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 
those  who  want  to 

Farrellx|C^^x 

AViqffillH 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $18.00 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

furNews-fro 

Most  complete,  reliable, 
up  to  date  fur  market  report 
from  St.  Louis — free.  Just  send 
postcard  with  name  and  ad- 
dress. Always  ship  to 

Pioneer  Fur  Go. 

152-54-56  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Where  you  get  most  for  your  furs 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  G to  11,  at  $5.00 
Ladies’  or  Boys* 

Sizes,  2 to  (>.  at  $3.75 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  CJftry  in  stock  the  larg- 
est assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-rr.adc  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Melz  & Schloerb,^hkosa,:nvvi': 
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HAVE 
YOUR FURS 
TANNED! 


For  Coats,  Sets,  Robes,  Caps 

or  anything  in  the  fur  line.  You  save  30%  _to 
50%  by  getting  your  fur  garments  in  this  way,  be- 
sides getting  better  furs.  Your  mother,  wife,  sister 
or  sweetheart  would  appreciate  a handsome  coat  or 
set  of  furs  made  from  furs  you  furnish.  You  would 
get  greater  enjoyment  yourself  in  wearing  furs 
made  to  your  order  from  furs  you  prize.  Send  your 
work  to  “The  Old  Reliable  Fur  House”  and  get 
guaranteed,  first-class  workmanship.  Our  57  years' 
standing  in  the  fur  trade  is  your  proof  of  our 
reliability. 


FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

giving  latest  style  suggestions  and  full  information 
about  tanning  and  making  your  raw  furs  into  coats, 
robes,  sets,  caps,  gloves,  rugs,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Write  to-day  for  your  copy. 

H.  WILLARD,  SON  & COMPANY 

Established  1864 

30  SO.  FIRST  STREET  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


THE  Durand  Paris  Field  Glass 

GENUINE  ACHROMATIC 


genuine  morocco 
leather ; also 
has  sun  shades.  Complete 
with  velvet  - lined  solid 
leather  carrying  case  and  shoulder  straps;  originally 
made  to  sell  at  $32.50.  Order  this  Field  Glass.  No. 
2005,  now.  at  our  specially  reduced  price.  $15.00. 

Add  25c.  for  Parcel  Post  and  Insurance. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

We  also  carry  a complete  line  of  Field 
Glasses,  Pistols  and  Shotguns  at 
Prices  that  cannot  be  equalled. 


This  High 
Grade  Field 
Glass  made 
by  D U - 
RAND  Ft. 
(Paris),  is 
©quipped 
with  ex- 
u cutely  sensitive 
lenses,  affording 
a 15-mile  range 
(land  or  sea), 
magnifies  ob- 
jects 8 times 
actual  size.  Well 
covered  with 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


IMPORT  TRADING  CO. 

258  Broadway  N.  Y.  City 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3 00  ACRES  MARYLAND'S 

GREATEST  GUNNING  SHORE 

Located  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  Thousands  of  wild 
geese,  brant  and  ducks  make  this  their  feeding 
ground  from  Kail  until  Spring,  Here  you  have 
oysters,  fish  and  wild  fowl  galore.  Valuable 
riparian  rights.  Property  of  retiring  club.  Only 
$20  per  acre,  on  your  own  terms.  The  Joseph 
LaRonge  Company,  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 


breech  carefully  and  see  if  the  trigger  is 
locked,  the  firing  pin  disconnected  or 
withheld,  or  the  hammer  securely  locked 
while  the  breech  mechanism  is  being 
brought  into  its  proper  position  for  firing 
the  gun.  Hammer  guns  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  the  gun  can  be  carried 
loaded  with  the  hammer  in  half  cock 
position  to  prevent  accidental  discharge 
should  the  gun  receive  a sudden  jar  or 
the  hammer  catch  on  the  clothing,  the 
twig  of  a tree  or  a weed  while  out  hunt- 
ing. 

Hammerless  guns  should  possess  some 
handy  contrivance  to  lock  either  the  con- 
cealed firing  device  or  the  trigger,  and 
an  indicator  showing  whether  the  gun  is 
cocked  or  not  will  come  in  very  con- 
veniently many  times.  Some  rifles  are 
locked  against  opening  the  breech  while 
the  hammer  is  cocked,  although  this 
feature  is  not  always  possible  in  ham- 
merless guns  where  the  firing  mechanism 
is  controlled  directly  by  the  operating 
lever. 

D IFLES  as  sent  out  from  the  factories 
* ^ do  not  always  have  sights  that  are 
best  adapted  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  the  shooter  or  the  field  in  which 
the  weapon  is  to  be  used.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  lay  down  a specific  rule 
to  follow  in  choosing  sights  as  no  two 
shooters  would  always  meet  with  the 
same  success  with  any  particular  class 
of  sights  owing  to  a difference  in  their 
visionary  powers.  Coarse  sights  are 
better  adapted  to  accurate  shooting  than 
the  finer  sights,  besides  they  permit  more 
rapid  firing — a reverse  of  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  true. 

From  a scientific  standpoint,  the  peep 
sight  is  the  best  rear  sight  as  the  prin- 
ciple employed  is  to  allow  the  eye  to  cen- 
ter itself  within  the  stem  aperature  and 
devote  its  attention  entirely  to  the  front 
sight  and  the  object  aimed  at.  Peep 
sights  are  generally  fastened  to  the  tang 
of  the  rifle  or  to  the  receiver,  and  when 
they  are  used  the  rear  sight  on  the  bar- 
rel should  be  removed  and  a blank  piece, 
made  for  the  purpose,  inserted  in  its 
place  or  a folding  rear  sight  that  will  lie 
close  to  the  barrel  may  be  used  so  not 
to  interrupt  the  range  of  vision.  Peep 
sights  with  large  aperatures  are  better 
suited  to  accurate  shooting  than  those 
with  small  aperatures.  Any  of  the  bead 
front  sights  of  metal  that  have  a shiny 
surface  are  of  little  value  for  hunting 
purposes  as  they  are  not  only  trying  on 
the  eyes,  but  the  optical  disturbance 
caused  by  the  reflected  light  will  result  in 
very  irregular  shooting  on  bright  days. 

Hunting  in  the  woods  where  a green- 
ish hue  or  reflection  predominates,  it  is 
important  to  have  a sight  that  will  show 
up  well  in  contrast  with  the  predominat- 
ing color,  and  for  this  reason  a black 
metal  sight  should  be  seldom  used  in  a 
timbered  country.  An  ivory  bead  front 
sight  makes  a very  good  front  sight  for 
shooting  on  a bright  day  or  in  the  woods 
as  ivory  has  the  decided  advantage  over 
other  materials  used  in  making  sights  as 
it  does  not  reflect  the  sunlight.  In 
selecting  a bead  front  sight  the  surface 
of  the  bead  facing  the  shooter  should  be 
perfectly  flat  and  taper  gradually  towards 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  thereby  present- 


ing a well  formed  globe  that  will  show 
up  distinctly  and  reduce  to  a minimum 
the  possibility  of  reflections  or  shadows 
as  the  light  strikes  the  rear  face  of  the 
bead  at  different  angles. 

D IFLES  can  be  had  with  either  a rifle 
ora  shotgun  butt  plate.  However,  the 
former  looks  best  on  a rifle  and  for  gen- 
eral use  it  will  be  found  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose better  than  the  more  flattened  style 
of  the  shotgun.  The  shotgun  butt  plate 
will  generally  be  found  best  for  use  on 
rifles  intended  for  rapid  firing  at  short 
distances,  as  it  would  permit  the  gun  to 
be  grasped  and  thrown  to  the  shoulder 
and  fired  at  a moment’s  notice  without 
taking  the  time  to  place  the  rifle  in  posi- 
sition  at  the  shoulder  and  fire  with 
deliberation  as  one  would  do  in  long  dis- 
tance or  accurate  shooting.  Automatic 
rifles  and  rifles  with  short  barrels  are 
generally  equipped  with  shotgun  butt 
plates. 

A good  cleaning  equipment  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  purchasing  a 
rifle,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gun 
perfectly  clean  and  well  oiled  if  it  is 
to  retain  its  original  shooting  qualities 
in  the  years  to  come.  Select  a good 
jointed  cleaning  rod  that  has  a revolving- 
handle,  or  a revolving  tip,  so  that  the 
cleaning  patches  will  easily  follow  the 
rifle  grooves  without  interference.  A 
brass  rod  makes  the  best  cleaning  imple- 
ment, but  sometimes  in  cleaning  high 
power  rifles  the  cleaning  preparations  in- 
tended for  removing  the  metal  fouling 
will  corrode  a brass  rod  making  it  ad-  : 
visable  to  use  a steel  rod  for  the  purpose,  j 
A brass  brush  for  use  on  the  jointed  rod 
will  come  in  handy  in  cleaning  the  barrel 
if  it  is  allowed  to  get  badly  fouled  from 
many  firings  or  from  the  use  of  black  or 
semi-smokeless  powders. 

Get  a bottle  or  can  of  good  grade  gun 
oil,  a tube  or  can  of  gun  crease,  a nitro 
cleaning  preparation  (if  you  intend  to 
use  smokeless  powders)  and  a broken 
shell  extractor  (if  your  gun  uses  the 
high-power  bottle-necked  shells).  Bottle- 
necked shells  sometimes  break  through  a 
defect  in  their  manufacture,  although 
this  is  not  so  common  an  occurance  now 
as  it  was  some  years  ago  before  the  l 
cartridge  companies  overcame  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  manufacturing  bottle- 
necked shells  that  would  not  split  in  fir- 
ing. A broken  shell  extractor  will  put 
a head  on  a broken  shell  and  enable  the 
shooter  to  extract  it  the  same  as  ordinary 
fired  shells.  Either  a gun  cabinet,  if  s 
one  has  several  guns,  or  a good  gun  case  j 
is  necessary  to  protect  a rifle  from  dust 
or  other  injurious  elements. 

At  an  additional  outlay  of  a few  extra 
dollars  the  standard  arm  as  put  out  by 
the  factory  can  be  greatly  improved  from  ! 
the  standpoint  of  attractiveness,  and 
naturally  the  more  artistic  a weapon  is  j 
the  more  highly  the  owner  will  value  it. 
A rifle  with  a tubular  magazine,  that  is,  J 
with  a steel  tube  extending  under  the 
barrel  to  contain  the  cartridges,  can  be 
had  with  better  balance  and  attractive 
qualities  if  the  gun  is  ordered  with  a half 
magazine.  The  magazine  tube  for  a half 
magazine  gun  extends  only  a few  inches 
in  front  of  the  forearm  and  holds  about 
half  the  capacity  of  the  full  length  maga-J  i 
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zine — which  usually  affords  sufficient  re- 
serve. 

A good  pistol  grip  adds  considerably  to 
the  appearance  of  a rifle,  although  to 
show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage  both 
the  pistol  grip  and  the  forearm  should 
be  checked.  Besides  relieving  the  plain- 
ness of  a gun,  a pistol  grip  makes  the 
arm  fit  more  conveniently  in  the  hand. 
A selected  walnut  stock  and  forearm  can 
be  had  with  a beautifully  grained  wood 
that  is  capable  of  taking  a high  polish. 

A RIFLE  should  be  selected  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  a lifelong  sport- 
ing companion  and  if  the  shooter’s  choice 
happens  to  be  a gun  of  reliable  make, 
and  is  given  the  proper  care,  it  will  ful- 
fill all  expectations  and  become  more 
valuable  in  the  estimation  of  its  owner 
as  the  hunting  seasons  come  and  go.  Its 
presence  will  be  a constant  reminder  of 
the  joys  experienced  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors  where  one  comes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  nature  and  returns  home  with 
a new  vitality,  a good  appetite  and  a feel- 
ing that  there  are  a lot  of  wholesome 
pleasures  in  this  world  that  make  living- 
worth  while.  — 

AMERICAN  CANOE 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  following  changes  in  Racing 
Regulations  have  been  proposed: 
Rule  IV,  Section  3 — Add  the  word 
“amidship”  after  the  words  “minimum 
depth,  10  inches,”  on  the  second  line. 
Omit  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

Rule  IV,  Section  4 — Substitute  the  fig- 
ures “23”  for  the  figures  “20”  in  the  first 
line,  making  it  read  “maximum  length 
23  feet.”  Omit  all  the  section  after  the 
words  “minimum  depth  amidship  12 
inches.” 

Rule  VI,  Class  3 — Change  the  last 
sentence  to  read:  “The  greatest  beam  2 
inches  (?)  or  3 inches  (?)  or  4 inches 
(?)  or  5 inches  (?)  (this  number  to  be 
determined),  above  the  inside  of  the 
garboard,  measured  horizontally,  shall 
be  not  less  than  88%  of  the  greatest 
beam  wherever  found.” 

Rule  VII,  Section  5 — Classification. 
Omit  the  whole  section  after  the  word 
“Classification”  and  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing: “Rule  VII,  Section  5 — Classifi- 
cation. Juniors.  There  shall  be  three 
classes  of  Juniors:  Junior  Sailors,  Ju- 
nior Single  Blade  Paddlers,  and  Junior 
Double  Blade  Paddlers.  Juniors  in  any 
class  shall  be  those  who  have  never  won 
a race  in  that  class  at  a National  or 
Division  Meet  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  or  at  a 
corresponding  open  race  meet  or  re- 
gatta of  any  other  recognized  Canoe  As- 
sociation ; or  at  an  open  race  meet  or 
regatta  of  any  club  that  includes  in  its 
membership  twelve  or  more  A.  C.  A. 
members  in  good  standing;  and  who 
have  never  entered  a race  limited  to 
Juniors  in  which  they  were  not  entitled 
to  compete  as  such ; but  they  may  com- 
pete in  higher-class  events.” 

Section  6 — Substitute  for  the  present 
Section  6 the  following:  “An  open  race- 
meet  or  regatta  is  defined  to  mean  a 
meet  or  regatta  open  to  all  amateur 
canoists  as  defined  in  Rule  VII,  Sec.  4.” 
Section  7 — Omit  the  words  “Novices, 
or.”  Maurice  D.  Wilt, 

Member  of  Racing  Board,  A.  C.  A. 


THE 

Union  Trailer  Camp 

For  Trips  in  the 

SUNNY  SOUTH 

This  Outfit  Gives 

Year  Round  Pleasure 

L. JV  >■ jSfou  1 

Write  for  our  Catalog 

Union  Trailer  Works 

320  Charles  St. 

Boonville,  New  York 

Buys 
gfioo  ' 


\»r  ,1  >«3£-No  Paste  Neeoed 

* Usetliem  to  mount  all  kodak 

pictures. post  cards.clippin£s  in  albums 

Mad«  In  Square,  Round,  Oral,  Pancy  and  Bean 
cf  black,  pray,  sepia,  and  red  snmmeo  paper. 
Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  an*:  etiek. 
QUICK -EASY-ARTISTIC.  No  mass.  no  fuss.  At  photo 
I supply,  drua  and  stat'y  stores.  Accept  no  substitute*; 

I ther*  Is  nothin**  **  ^o^d.  hr|p*s  fnllpkr.  and 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  82-  471 1 No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


Where  to  Go 


EUSTIS,  Lake  Co.,  Florida 

The  dream -spot  of  the  lake  region.  Charming  scenery, 
orange  and  grape-fruit  groves.  On  the  east  shore  of 
beautiful  Lake  Eustis.  Unexcelled  climate,  balmy  breezes, 
fine  drinking-water,  all  modern  improvements,  parks,  won- 
derful fishing,  hunting,  boating,  swimming,  two  golf 
courses,  fine  social  environment.  Houses,  bungalows,  cot- 
tages, apartments,  best  hotel  accommodations.  A trip  to 
Eustis,  the  city  of  sunshine  and  happiness  will  please  you. 
Special  service  gratis  to  prospective  visitors  to  central 
Florida  at  this  office.  Handsome  booklet  mailed  on  request. 
Mr.  Williams,  Sec'y  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Eustis,  Fla 


Worthington  Springs  Hunting  Lodge 
SPORTSMEN’S  PARADISE 

Thousands  of  quail  and  other  small  game  on  protected 
reservations.  Deer  and  wild  turkey  hunting  in  three  hours' 
drive,  with  guide.  Stream  fishing.  Modern  hotel.  Min- 
eral water.  Swimming  pool.  Sixty  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville on  A.  C.  L.  HR.  For  rates  apply  to 

I.  F.  LAMB,  WORTHINGTON,  FLORIDA 


DEER  * BEAR  BIRDS 

Near  the  Canadian  border.  New  Camps:  good  eats: 
good  hunting;  and  the  best  of  a good  time.  A free 
hunting  license  if  you  stay  a week  with  guide  and 
don’t  get  a shot  at  deer.  Can  take  care  of  a few 
more  parties  who  wish  to  be  alone. 

Open  October  1st  to  December  1st 
For  information  and  rates  write 

Indian  Stream  Camps,  Pittsburg,  N.H. 


Are  you  planning  a Hunting,  Fishing,  or 
' Excursion  Trip  this  Fall  ? 

We  have  mountain  sheep,  goat,  moose,  deer,  blade 
and  grizzly  bear  in  the  best  unspoiled  big-game 
country  in  North  America.  Pack  outfit  second 
to  none  in  the  West.  Moderate  rates. 

Write  for  our  pamphlet.  References  on  request. 

H.  M.  MUSTARD  & SONS 

Guides  and  Outfitte  s 

Box  876  Mountain  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 


EWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game. 

A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for 
their  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  1 unting 
in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be 
secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and 
Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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TRADE  MARK  REG-  U.  S.  PAT.  OF 


CARTER 

do 
your 
feet 
throb  ? 


Your  feet  will  throb,  and  tire  easily, 
and  you  will  have  enlarged  veins,  if 
you  wear  any  garter  (whether  nar- 
row or  wide)  that  needs  tightness  or 
adjustments  to  keep  it  up! 

The  E.  Z.  Garter,  the  first  and  orig- 
inal wide  garter,  needs  no  adjust- 
ments, because  of  basic  patents.  It 
fits — gives  real  comfort  to  legs  and 
feet.  Look  for  name  E.  Z on  the 
Carter. 


35c  to  $1,  everywhere,  in  single  grip 
and  the  E.  Z.  2-Grip.  Made  solely  by 
The  Thos.  P.  Taylor  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Weighs 

Only 

33  Pounds 

2-H.  P.  Twin  Cylinder 

JOHNSON 


Write  for  free  folder— jast  out— describing  the  marvelous 
new  light-weight  Johnson  Outboard  Motor. 

Twin  cylinders— 2 H.  P.— no  vibration.  Weighs  only  33 
p )unds.  Complete  in  one  unit.  No  batteries  or  other  loose 
pirts  to  carry.  Quick  Action  Flywheel  Magneto,  Real  Car- 
b iretor  and  Spark  and  Throttle  Control  like  auto.  Hand 
rail  or  rope  steering.  Quick  reverse.  Easy  starting.  Self- 
tilting  propeller.  No  oil  or  grease  cups  to  drip  on  seats. 
Fits  any  boat  or  canoe.  Beautifully  finished  in  aluminum, 
nickel  and  hi^h  lustre  enamel.  Clamps  furnished  for  carry- 
ing on  auto  running  board.  Send  for  free  Folder  and  new 
price  list.  Live  dealers  wanted  for  unassigned  territory. 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.,  852  E.  Sample  St.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


• Read  Hunters  and  Trappers 
aporihmen  • iure.  a msmthly  devoted  to 
Hunting  and  Trapping.  50c  per  year.  Trial.  Tli'ee 
Months.  Ten  cents.  Money  brw-k  if  not  satisfied.  Hunters 
and  Trappers  Life,  Dept.  22,  Northup.  O. 


IRUSSELLS 

I" NEVER  LEAK! 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


TOWN  & 
COUNTRY 


LEATHER  COATS 


The  ideal  coat  for 
all  outdoor  ac- 
tivities.  As 
free  and  easy 
as  a sweater, 
and  as  warm  and 
comfortable  as  a 
fur  coat.  The 
soft  leather  lin- 
ing and  sleeves 
end  the  plaited 
back  mean 
absolute 
flexibility. 

There  is  no 
sag  to  the 
patented  Knit- 
Nek  and  the 
knitted  wrist- 
lets provide 
extra  snugness. 


The  Universal  Qarment  for  Onto ’ doors 


Leading  stores  sell  them.  Ask  for  Style  Book^j-40 


GUITERMAN  BROS. 

SAINT  PAUL,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  manufacturers  of  wind-proof  and  cold* 
resisting  clothing . 


Mohawk  Solid  Comfort  Moccasins 


INSURE  RELIEF  for  tired 
feet.  Nothing  better  for  use 
in  camp,  canoe  or  the  house. 
Soles  are  as  flexible  as  rubber 
and  as  tough  as  a larch. 

When  you’ve  pounded 
your  feet  numb  on 
city  pavements  or 
worn  them  to  the 
blister  stage  on 
mountain  trails,  slip 
on  a pair  of  comforta- 
ble moccasins  and 
realize  solid  foot 
comfort. 


STOCK 
No.  76 

Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate. ..  .55. 00 

Heavy  waterproof  S5.50 

Catalog  of  twelve  styles  on  request 


MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.  Dept.S.  Brockton.  Mas,. 


FISHING  FOR  THE  PIKES 
IN  AUTUMN 

( Continued  from  page  495) 

the  best  lure  that  you  can  possibly  use 
in  fishing  for  the  three  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  pike  family.  At  first  blush 
it  would  seem  that  the  larger  the  lure  the 
larger  the  fish  caught,  but  it  is  an  erron- 
eous impression,  although  I am  impelled 
to  state  that  I have  heard  many  anglers 
give  this  advice.  Hence  you  will  find 
men  trolling  with  such  sizeable  spoons 
as  Number  12,  and  in  low  water  at  that. 
Of  course  where  one  trolls  deep  one 
needs  a big  spoon,  since  it  throws  far 
more  of  a glitter  than  a small  one.  But 
for  ordinary  low  water  trolling  the  small 
spoon  is  by  far  the  best. 

How  small,  you  will  ask?  Well,  per- 
sonally, I know  of  a 40-lb.  muskallunge 
caught  some  years  ago  on  a Number  3 
spoon  with  some  three-inch  trailers  of 
red  yarn  tied  to  the  hook.  I have  never 
caught  such  monsters  on  small  spoons, 
but  I have  caught  several  ten  and  twelve 
pounders  on  that  size.  Remember  that 
the  fish  take  this  spoon  to  be  a minnow 
of  some  sort.  That  being  the  case  the 
small  spoon  seems  more  life-size. 

I have  spoken  of  the  efficacy  of  trail- 
ers of  red  yarn  tied  to  the  hook,  or  one 
of  the  hooks  of  the  gang.  Three  or 
four  of  these  are  about  right,  and  let 
them  stand  out  at  least  three  inches  in 
back.  It  is  their  undulating,  wavering 
movement  in  the  water  that  so  excites  the 
curiosity  of  the  fish  that  he  strikes.  Two 
trailers  of  red  flannel  can  be  used  if  de- 
sired in  place  of  the  yarns.  Let  them  be 
three  inches  in  length,  one-half  inch  wide 
and  taper  to  points.  Hook  one  on  each 
of  two  hooks  of  the  gang. 

In  hot  weather  (in  the  summer)  the 
members  of  the  pike  family  are  apt  to 
be  in  deep  water.  In  the  autumn  they 
are  moving  around  in  the  shallower 
water.  Hence  use  a smaller  spoon  as  1 
have  stated.  In  my  own  experience  in 
this  tempting  branch  of  fishing  I have 
found  that  the  all-around  size  of  spoon  is 
the  Number  5 — and  if  it  has  flutings,  or 
raised  ridges  on  the  sides  so  much  the 
better,  for  such  a spoon  throws  a far  bet- 
ter glitter  than  the  smooth  one. 

The  so-called  wobbling  or  darting 
spoons — examples  of  old-time  spoons — 
are  still  on  the  market.  This  type  of 
spoon,  by  the  way,  is  the  progenitor  of 
all  the  spoon  family.  It  was  the  spoon 
invented  by  young  Buell  many  years  ago. 
He  filed  the  stem  off  of  a thin  silver 
spoon  and  to  the  bowl  soldered  on  a 
single  hook;  then  boring  a hole  at  the 
tapering  end  he  added  a swivel  to  pre- 
vent the  line  from  kinking — and  thus 
was  founded  the  wobbling  spoon.  When 
reeled  in  the  water  this  spoon  (unlike  the 
standard  regulation  spoon  which  revolves 
one  way  on  a shaft)  takes  to  darting  this 
way  and  that,  giving  every  evidence  ot 
being  a disabled  young  fish  trying  to 
make  its  way  through  the  water. 

To-day  the  wobbling  or  darting  spoons  • 
are  as  successful  as  ever  though  they 
have  well-nigh  been  forgotten  in  the  on- 
rush of  later-day  productions.  If  you 
should  add  a couple  of  these  to  your  out- 
fit for  your  fall  fishing  for  the  members 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 


Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  th  at  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remit  tance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  December  classified  columns  close  November  1st. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 


BINONOCULARS 


GENUINE  PARIS  (DUMONT)  FIELD 

Glasses,  made  for  use  of  British  Royal  Air  Force. 
In  carrying  case  with  shoulder  strap.  Complete, 
$12.00.  R.  A.  F.  stamped  on  glasses.  Only  few 
left.  H.  L.  Carroll,  New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


16  POWER  PRISM  BINOCULARS,  CHEAP. 

G.  Walker,  Box  633,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS  COINING  MONEY  SELLING 

Universal  Gas  Savers  for  every  gas  stove.  Won- 
derful device.  Cuts  gas  bills  in  half.  Increases 
heat.  Popular  prices.  100%  profit.  Exclusive 
territory.  Write  quick.  A.  L.  Moore  Gas  Saver 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  15c;  CLEANING 

patches,  just  the  right  size  for  cleaning  .22  caliber 
rifles  and  revolvers.  Ideal  Chemical  Co.,  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa. 


GENERAL  AGENTS.  SOMETHING  NEW. 

Whirlwind  seller.  “Repeat”  Washing  Powder. 
Washes  clothes  without  rubbing.  Women  throw 
away  washboards.  Big  profits.  Exclusive  terri- 
tory. Write  to-day,  free  package.  Kittredge  Co., 
71  Putnam  St.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  . ARE 

wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal  Missouri. 


COINS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD  QUARTER  SIZE; 

27c. ; half-dollar  size,  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  cata- 
logue, 10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 

and  German  5pf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog, 
10c.  Homer  Shultz,  King  City,  Missouri. 


DECOYS 


CALL  DUCKS,  $2.00  EACH.  WILD  GEESE, 
$15.00  pr.  Dawson  Bros.,  Franksville,  Wis. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED,  NO 
limit.  Wild  Mallard,  $5  pair,  trio  $8.50;  black 
Mallard,  young,  $10  pair,  yearlings  $15  pair;  En- 
glish callers  $10  pair,  trio  $17.50.  Several  breeds 
of  other  wild  ducks  and  Canada  geese,  limited 
supply.  Stamp  for  reply.  Duck  book,  25  cents. 
Ferrets  for  sale.  E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


DECOY  DUCKS.  THREE  DOLLARS  PER 

pair.  Carl  Olcott,  Marengo,  111. 


FOR  SALE — DUCKS,  WILD  MALLARD 

ducks,  great  callers,  hens,  $2.  Drakes,  $1.  Frank 
Bissey  Clay  City,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE— MALLARD,  DECOYS  FROM 

wild  stock  $5  pair.  Fred  Shearer,  Custer,  Mich. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


A REAL  BARGAIN:  SAVAGE  32-40,  WITH 

reloading  tools  and  1,000  cartridges.  B.  T. 
Spyker,  Sundusky,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— 10-GAUGE  HAMMER- 

less  Jos.  Lang  & Son,  London  make.  This  gun 
has  never  been  used,  and  is  probably  the  finest 
gun  in  America.  Value  $1,000.  Will  exchange  for 
HIGH  GRADE  SEDAN  not  over  2 years  old. 
Box  275,  Forest  & Stream,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE— SAUER  20-GAUGE  EJECTOR, 

quail  gun,  like  new ; weight,  5 lbs.  5 ozs. ; price 
$80.  Geo.  Hemm,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


GUNS— A FEW  SLIGHTLY  USED  DOU- 

ble-barrel  Ithaca  shotguns  which  will  last  a life- 
time, $35.00  and  up.  George  Clapp,  Lake  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

GUNS  WANTED,  ANY  CONDITION.  E. 

Moore,  Denton,  Ark. 


JUST  ONE  EXPRESSION  OF  SATISFACTION 
OF  THE  MANY  RECEIVED  FROM  ADVER 

TISERS  IN  OUR  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS. 

“Please  let  the  boys  know  the  bird-dog 
is  sold.  Am  getting  so  many  inquiries 
I can’t  begin  to  answer  them  all. 

“I  think  your  magazine  is  a fine  place  to 
advertise. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“C.  A.  Montgomery, 

“Memphis,  Mo.” 

August  27,  1921. 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  MM.  8-12-16-INCH 

barrels  and  holster — stocks  extra.  Mauser  pistols, 
7.63  mm.  with  wooden  holster — stocks.  Mauser 

sporting  rifles,  30,  ’06  U.  S.  Gov.  The  world’s 
best.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


FRANCOTTE  GUNS— 12,  16  and  20-GAUGE 

$150;  with  ejectors  $25  extra.  Send  for  list  and 
dimension  sheet.  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc., 
97  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


REMINGTON  REPEATING  RIFLE  .22, 

new,  $22.  Oliver  typewriter  No.  3,  $22.  Field 
glass,  new,  power  8,  $32.  James  Wheeler,  Maroa, 
Illinois. 


REPEATING  RIFLES  — HIGH  POWER. 

bolt  action,  military  model  suitable  for  big  game 
hunting;  calibre  7.62  mm.  American  made.  Big 
bargain  at  $9.95.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
Baker.  Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc.,  97  Chambers  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING  RIFLES— MANNLICHER- 

Schoenauer ; highest  possible  grade ; bolt  action, 
repeater,  spool  type  magazine,  double  leaf  sight ; 
double-set  trigger ; calibre  6.5  mm.  and  8mm. ; 
pre-war  made,  sold  at  pre-war  price,  $75.  Write 
for  descriptive  folder.  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie, 
Inc.,  97  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


FERRET  SALE— DANDIES,  NONE  BET- 

ter.  G.  H.  Ohmert,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE  EITHER  COLOR. 

Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.,  No.  5. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL, 

either  sex;  rat  and  rabbit  ferrets  a specialty. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR  BROWN, 

large  or  small,  either  sex.  J.  E.  Younger,  New- 
ton Falls.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— NUMBER  OF  RED  FOXES  AT 

$15  each.  E.  H.  Hodgins,  Kincardine,  Ontario. 
Canada. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  AND  BROWN  FER- 

rets ; single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  C.  E.  Crow, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


JUST  A FEW  PAIRS  OF  DARK,  BEAUTI- 

ful  cross  foxes  for  sale.  A.  H.  Hermann,  Bay- 
field,  Wis. 


MINK  FOR  SALE— CANADIAN,  DARK. 

ranch  bred ; sure  breeders,  26  pairs.  Brook  Fur 
Farm,  West  Middle  River,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


WANTED— 12  COYOTES  OR  WOLVES. 

Scharnweber  Brothers,  Main  Street,  Mitchell,  So. 
Dak. 


WILL  PAY  GOOD  PRICE  FOR  ONE  OR 

two  cub  bears.  Address  W.  Bishop,  121  So.  Bos- 
ton, Tulsa,  Okla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FLY  TYING  MATERIALS.  SUPPLIES, 

books,  flies,  leaders.  Catalogue  free.  A.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  New  York. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT  — CONSTRUCTION 

blue  print,  30c.  List  free.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  West- 
ern Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— MOOSE  HEAD,  MOUNTED 

by  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  24  points.  47  inches, 
symmetrical,  $150.00.  James  Mederer,  520  Wood- 
land Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— MOUNTED  OWLS  AND  DEER 

heads  from  north  woods;  photographs  free.  Geo. 
E.  Link,  Taxidermist,  Phillips,  Wis. 


GENUINE  BUCKSKIN  MOCCASINS,  IN- 

dian  made,  $5  pair;  ironwood  bows  and  arrows, 
three  feet  long,  $2.  Prepaid.  Albert  Heath, 
Harbor  Springs,  Michigan. 


GOOD,  1920,  GINSENG  SEED  IN  GOOD 

condition,  and  Golden  Seal  roots  for  -sale.  W.  N. 
Long,  Florence,  Ky. 


IRON  GRASP  CEMENT,  GREATEST  CE- 

ment  made;  patches  gum  boots,  shoes,  inner 
tubes,  all  canvas  articles,  etc.,  permanently. 
Stands  water  and  heat.  $1.00  per  can.  Agents 
wanted.  Fred  Crawford,  Everett,  Pa.  Distributor 
for  Pennsylvania. 


OLD  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  — 3-YEAR- 

old  leaf,  Ripe,  rich,  nature-cured.  “The  kind  that 
made  Kentucky  famous.”  Chewing  and  smoking. 
3 lbs.  $1.00,  postpaid.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Asso- 
ciation, W509,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


12J4-FOOT  ROWBOAT;  16-FOOT  ROW- 
boat ; 12-foot  folding  rowboat;  16-foot  canvas 
canoe.  Construction  blue  prints,  30c.  each.  Wee 
Sho-U  Co.,  Western  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PHOTOS 


MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c.  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c.  for  one  8x10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN  WHO  KODAK  AND  WANT 

hand  work,  exceptional  results  and  the  finest  fin- 
ish in  the  states.  Mail  film  to  Beach  Studios, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AMERICAN,  AGE  46,  DESIRES  POSITION 

as  steward  or  manager  of  country  hotel  or  club  ; 
thoroughly  experienced;  reliable  and  conscientious 
worker;  highest  references;  recently  with  a 
prominent  Berkshire  county  hotel;  moderate  sal 
ary.  Write  Box  25,  Forest  & Stream,  9 East  40lh 
Street,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  OUTDOORSMAN.  AGE  38. 

married;  wife  capable  and  a good  cook;  desires 
position  in  charge  hunting  or  fishing  estate.  Not 
afraid  of  work.  J.  R.,  Box  26,  Forest  & Stream. 
9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE— PLANTATION  IN  COASTAL 

region  of  South  Carolina;  1,375  acres;  200 
cleared ; abounds  in  game ; splendid  deer,  turkey 
and  partridge  shooting;  fair  duck  shooting;  splen- 
did fishing.  For  further  information  communicate 
with  Mrs.  A.  R.  Speights,  Walterboro,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE— 165  ACRES  WOODLAND. 

Red  oak,  hickory,  witch  hazel ; 110,000  young 

trees;  property  in  Connecticut,  2 miles  from  sta- 
tion. “Beams,”  215  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 453-ACRE  EXTRA  IMPROVED 

farm,  5 miles  Enfield,  N.  C..  200  acres  cultivated, 
seven  dwellings,  good  hunting  and  fishing,  wild 
turkeys,  opossum,  squirrels,  birds,  rabbits,  deer: 
two  large  Northern  hunting  preserves  nearby.  Pro- 
duce from  farm  will  pay  for  same ; price,  $50,000 ; 
easy  terms.  J.  L.  DupTee,  Rocky  Mount,  X.  C. 
(Continued  on  page  524) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
(Continued  from  page  523) 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — TRACT  OF  1,000  ACRES  IN 

fork  of  two  rivers.  In  Onslow  County,  North 
Carolina.  Excellent  location  for  Hunting  Lodge 
and  game  preserve.  Good  hunting  and  fishing. 
Geo.  A.  Hurst  Estate,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 1.000-ACRE  FARM  IN  PIED- 

mont  section,  Virginia,  suitable  stock  raising  or 
hunting  preserve.  Well  watered  and  about  half  in 
fine  timber.  Mrs.  D.  M.  Trice,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE 

acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm  ; river  front ; Ozarks ; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO— NATURAL  LEAF— RICH,  MEL- 

low,  fragrant,  smoking  or  chewing,  45c.  lb. ; 10 
lbs.  $3.50.  Postpaid.  Checks  taken.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Clark’s  River  Plantation, 
Hazel,  Ky. 


WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


WILD  RICE,  WILD  CELERY  AND  OTHER 

cover  and  food  producing  plants  attract  ducks 
from  hundreds  of  miles.  Seed  ready  for  fall 
planting.  The  flocks  that  stop  in  the  spring  will 
stop  again  next  fall  and  will  bring  their  young- 
sters and  others  along.  Literature  free.  Clyde 
Terrell,  Dept.  H-220.  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


LIVE  STOCK 


SILVER,  PATCH  AND  RED  FOXES  TWIN- 

ing  Lyons,  Waterville,  N.  S. 


TAXIDERMIST 


REAL  EXPRESSION  AND  SHAPE. 

Everything  mountable  from  smallest  to  largest. 
Moderate  prices,  good  work.  Moose  and  Elk 
heads,  fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale.  List.  M.  J. 
Hofmann-Taxidermist,  989  Gates  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


DOGS  (additional) 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH,  LLEWELLYN, 

Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers,  Irish 
Water  Spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  Retrievers, 
both  pups  trained  dogs ; inclose  six  cents  stamps 
for  lists.  Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  TRAINED  BEAGLES  AND 

beagle  pups.  Harold  Evans,  Moores  Hill,  In- 
diana. 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  AT  ALL 

times.  Wm.  McGirk,  1305  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett, 
Washington. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  Numbers  Forest  and  Stream, 
Bound  or  Unbound 

Files  of  Forest  and  Stream,  old  num- 
bers as  above.  Write  me  what  you 
have  and  lowest  price  for  them.  Ad- 
dress: P.  O.  Box  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAVE  YOU  A CAMERA? 

Write  fur  free  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showing  how 
to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
164  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


REBLUE  YOUR  GUNS 

I have  the  formula  for  putting  the  blue  finish  on  guns, 
nfies.  revolvers,  etc.,  at  small  cost.  Do  it  yourself.  No 
special  tools  needed.  Guaranteed  formula  with  complete 
instructions  mailed  for  ore  dollar.  Address,  F.  M. 
Simon,  D 1.  Dane,  Wis. 


of  the  pike  family  you  will  probably  have 
cause  to  be  surprised  at  their  usefulness. 
In  the  number  5 size  they  cast  well.  In 
fact  I like  far  better  to  cast  it  than  troll 
it.  It  seems  cut  out  for  a casting  lure. 

Y'*  ASTING  for  both  pike  and  muskal- 
^ lunge  is  now  quite  an  institution.  It 
is  a method  that  came  into  prominence 
not  many  years  ago,  for  men  are  con- 
ventional in  most  everything;  hence  they 
held  solidly  to  the  trolling  method  and 
did  not  try  out  casting.  But  a little 
study  of  the  method  will  prove  its  use- 
fulness. By  casting  the  lure  one  makes 
for  accuracy;  he  can  search  out  the 
pockets  he  believes  a fish  to  be  in,  thus 
doing  away  with  much  needless  trolling, 
perhaps  with  a weed  in  tow.  For  cast- 
ing a spoon  of  the  Number  5 size,  a 
smooth-running  reel  is  needed ; but  al- 
most any  reel  will  cast  it  well,  as  it  has 
just  the  right  heft,  without  the  additional 
casting  weight.  I have  one  hint  to  offer 
about  casting  the  spoon  which  may  add 
many  a fish  to  your  bag.  It  is  this:  In 
casting,  see  that  your  spoon  falls  in 
water  quite  free  from  weeds,  so  that  you 
have  a clear  path  to  reel  through.  In- 
stead of  reeling  very  slowly,  reel  it  with 
some  speed,  though  not  so  speedily  that 
the  spoon  jumps  from  the  water.  I kept 
tab  on  the  results  that  I had  from  reeling 
the  spoon  very  slowly  and  very  fast,  and 
I found  that  reeling  fast  got  the  fish 
where  the  other  one  failed  sometimes 
completely. 

Start  to  reel  as  soon  as  the  spoon  hits 
the  water.  The  fish  has  not  time  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  anything  save 
that  he  sees  something  glittering  that 
looks  fishlike  and  is  trying  to  get  away. 
On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  rushes 
at  it. 

Nor  are  the  spoons  the  only  lures  that 
are  desirable  in  pike,  pickerel  and  mus- 
kallunge  fishing.  Sometimes  there  is 
nothing  so  taking  as  a perch  upon  the 
hook ; indeed,  a perch  is  almost  always  a 
lure  that  can  be  used  successfully,  the 
reason  being  that  the  pike  family  prey 
upon  the  perch  schools  more  steadily 
than  upon  any  other  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies of  fishes.  A perch  is  therefore  a 
dependable  lure  that  should  not  he  lost 
track  of.  It  does  not  have  to  be  used 
alive  on  the  hook.  Perch  three  and  four 
inches  in  length  cast  very  well,  and  if 
you  have  a hook  rig  so  that  there  will 
he  one  hook,  or  gang,  in  hack  fastened 
into  the  flesh  of  the  perch,  you  will  he 
sure  of  making  a capture,  more  so  than 
if  you  have  hut  one  hook  fastened  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lure.  During  the  hours 
of  feeding  the  perch  lure  comes  in  for 
especial  mention.  Cast  then  up  into  the 
pockets  in  the  weed  and  pad  beds ; around 
channel  mouths,  inlets  and  outlets,  and 
in  the  bays,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  good  luck. 

Pork-rind  lures  are  also  good  for  the 
members  of  the  pike  family;  a tapering, 
V-shaped  piece  cut  from  the  belly  (the 
flesh  adhering  to  the  skin)  of  a pickerel, 
pike  or  musky  will  catch  the  next  one  in 
order  without  any  trouble. 

You  will  remember  that  it  was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  who  first  recommended 
a strip  cut  from  the  belly  of  a pickerel 
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as  a pickerel  lure.  The  bit  of  verse  runs 
as  follows : 

“There’s  a slice  near  the  pickerel’s  pec- 
toral fins 

Where  the  thorax  leaves  off  and  the 
venter  begins, 

Which  his  brother,  survivor  of  fish- 
hooks and  lines, 

Tho’  fond  of  his  family,  never  declines; 

He  loves  his  relations;  he  feels  they’ll 
be  missed ; 

But  that  one  little  tit-bit  he  cannot  re-  , 
sist, 

So  your  bait  may  be  swallowed,  no  mat- 
ter how  fast, 

For  you  catch  your  next  fish  with  a 
piece  of  the  last.” 

T1  HE  artificial  minnows  as  pike,  pick- 

* erel  and  muskallunge  lures  are  very 
good,  especially  the  white  ones  with  red 
heads,  and  the  perch-colored  underwater 
ones.  As  for  the  wobbler  minnows,  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  fish  any  good 
pike  or  musky  water  outfitted  with  these 
lures  alone.  It  is  my  belief  that  most 
of  the  really  big  pike  and  muskies  are 
caught  on  artificial  minnows  when  the  j! 
angler  was  casting  for  bass. 

There  are  wooden  minnows  that  are 
especially  made  for  trolling,  but  for  my 
part  I like  to  cast  them,  using  not  the  j 
very  large  fellows,  but  the  small  ones. 
One  may  probably  not  care  to  risk  his 
wooden  minnow  on  a big  fish,  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  is  well  worth  having 
a minnow  hacked  up  by  savage  fangs  : 
merely  to  get  the  fish  you  are  after. 

Personally,  I like  those  small-bodied, 
artificial  minnows  with  a single  gang  in 
back,  that  gang  masked  in  red-dyed 
buckhair;  the  body  yellow,  with  blackish 
spottings.  There  may  be  others  that  are 
better  on  the  autumnal  bass  and  pikes, 
but  I have  never  located  it,  and  I have 
tried  every  color. 

Don’t  forget  autumn  fishing.  Even  a 
few  days  spent  now  is  worth  a week  or 
two  on  the  waters  in  August  and  July. 

The  days  of  sweating  are  over;  there 
is  life  and  vim  in  the  air;  every  catch 
made  now  is  one  not  soon  forgotten. 

And,  too,  the  pike  family  can  be  caught 
up  to  the  time  the  ice  forms  on  the 
waters  and  the  wind  comes  stiff  and  grim 
out  of  the  North  ! 


TAMING  A GREY 
SQUIRREL 

( Continued  from  page  507) 

I was  interested  in  watching  the  squir- 
rel bury  nuts  on  the  lawn;  the  ground 
was  carefully  patted  down  and  all  traces 
of  recent  excavation  removed.  One  day 
I saw  another  squirrel  watching  from  a 
near-by  tree  while  Cuffy  carefully  buried 
a nut.  As  soon  as  Cuffy  disappeared  the 
strange  squirrel  cautiously  approached 
the  spot  where  Cuffy  had  been  at  work, ! 
and  standing  erect  made  a quick  survey  , 
of  the  surroundings,  no  doubt  to  see] 
if  the  owner  of  the  private  hoard  was 
within  range  of  vision,  then  swiftly  dug 
up  the  buried  treasure.  Cuffy  hove  in 
sight  just  as  the  bold  robber  seized  the 
loot.  The  trespasser  quickly  fled,  with  , 
Cuffy,  hurling  maledictions,  in  hot  pur- 
suit. ! | 
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forest  and  stream 
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A winter  house,  I decided  must  be  pro- 
vided for  Cuffy!  Accordingly  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  a carpenter 
was  secured  who  converted  a box  into  a 
very  snug  apartment.  A partition  di- 
vided the  box  into  two  rooms,  dining- 
room and  bedroom,  the  two  connected 
by  an  open  doorway.  The  dining-room 
had  an  outside  entrance.  The  box  was 
fitted  into  a south  window  of  my  study 
and  the  window  raised  a sufficient  height 
to  admit  the  tenant.  The  top  of  the 
box  had  a hinged  cover  in  order  that  the 
squirrel  might  be  admitted  to  my  room 
or  not  just  as  I might  choose. 

Cuffy  soon  deserted  his  home  under 
the  roof  gables  for  the  new  apartment. 

1 always  permitted  it  to  play  about  my 
rooms  in  the  evening.  When  I wished  to 
shut  it  out,  I would  tap  on  the  box  with 
a nut  and  say,  “Bed  time,  Cuffy.’ 
Probably  it  didn’t  understand  the  words 
but  it  certainly  did  the  nut ! 

Sometimes,  like  a wilful  child,  it  did 
not  choose  to  obey  promptly,  then  it  was 
necessary  to  administer  punishment ; a 
light  tap  or  two  with  a small  switch 
would  send  it  scampering  to  its  house 
but  a low  muttering  would  come  from 
the  box  as  Cuffy  prepared  for  bed;  this 
it  did  by  burrowing  into  the  midst  of 
bits  of  rags,  paper,  cotton,  leaves,  etc., 
with  which  it  had  filled  the  bedroom.  _ 

I taught  Cuffy  to  come  at  a given  sig- 
nal, a long  and  a short  whistle.  I also 
taught  it  to  look  for  nuts  in  the  roomy 
pockets  of  my  winter  coat — this  proved 
so  much  to  its  liking  that  not  infrequently 
it  chose  to  take  a nap  in  the  warm  depth 
of  the  pocket.  It  was  a favorite  stunt, 
too,  of  Cuffy’s,  on  a frosty  morning 
should  I appear  out  of  doors,  to  hurtle 
down  through  the  bare  branches  of  the 
tree,  landing  on  my  shoulder  then  crawl 
down  into  my  pocket  where  it  remained 
eating  nuts  or  napping  while  I contin- 
ued my  walk,  often  down  town  and  back. 

Lois  Davis,  Kansas. 


HOW  TO  MOUNT  A BIRD 

( Continued  from  page  501) 
where  it  was  severed  from  the  body. 
Then  pass  the  other  two  pieces  of  wire 
up  the  back  of  the  legs,  under  the  skin, 
and  wind  them  fast  to  the  leg  bones,  to- 
gether with  a little  excelsior,  to  replace 
the  flesh  cut  away.  The  leg  wires 
should  now  be  securely  fastened  to  the 
false  body.  Take  a needle  and  thread 
and  sew  up  your  specimen,  beginning  at 
the  breast  and  working  toward  the  tail. 

Now  you  may  place  the  specimen  upon 
its  perch,  which  you  have  prepared,  and, 
if  you  have  them,  insert  the  glass  eyes. 
These  eyes  may  be  obtained  from  any 
dealer  in  taxidermists’  supplies,  but  I 
have  found  the  M.  Abbott  Frazar  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  be  especially  reliable. 

Then  you  must  fasten  down  the  wings 
by  means  of  small  wires  sharpened  on 
one  end.  The  feathers  must  be  placed 
exactly  as  they  were  in  life  and  left  that 
way  until  dry. 

| F you  have  carefully  followed  these 
' instructions  and  perhaps  added  a little 
of  your  own  ingenuity  from  time  to 
time,  you  will,  with  a little  practice,  be- 
come able  to  successfully  mount  any 
birds  that  may  be  killed. 

William  H.  Daniels. 


AIREDALES 


HOUNDS 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  ?lLfnterested^thLT  person  or 

certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with i » hi  been 
with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  g 

received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  CHOICE  BRED, 

with  papers.  Write  The  Airedale  Kennels,  Glen- 

wood,  Mich.  

FOR  SALE  — AIREDALE  PUPS  AND 
adult  stock.  At  stud  son  of  Lucknow  of  York,  fee 
$10  E.  B.  Banner,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  AIREDALES, 

male  and  female,  one  and  two  years.  Big  type 
and  good  dogs.  A1  Aikins,  Readstown,  Wis. 


COON  BRED  HOUND  PUPS;  BORN  FEB. 

12.  Write.  Raymond  Fields,  Falmouth,  Kentucky. 

' COON  HOUNDS  AND  COMBINATION 

hunters,  free  trial  allowed.  Send  for  price  list. 
The  Southern  Farm  Coonhound  Kennels,  Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


COONHOUNDS,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  WITH 

the  experience  trained  in  the  open ; choice  young 
hounds;  they  must  please  you.  Try  the  dog,  then 

T TT  W looler  \1  1C« 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States,  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion-bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


SPORTSMEN — TO  BE  SURE  OF  YOUR 

blood  lines.  Buy  your  Chesapeakes  from  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Chesapeake  Club — eligible 
to  register  in  the  club’s  stud  book.  A.  A.  Felt, 
secretary,  130  2nd  Street  N.  IV.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  F.  E.  Richmond,  Registrar,  1145  7th 
Street  East,  Calgary  Alta,  Canada. 


COON,  SKUNK  AND  OPOSSUM  HOUNDS 

for  sale;  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  Male 
or  female.  Special  bargains  offered  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Each  trained  hound  is  offered 
under  guarantee.  If  you  desire  one  or  more, 
write  Joe  Walker,  Paris,  Tennessee.  

COON.  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RABBIT  AND 

fox  hounds  shipped  on  10  days’  trial;  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded.  The  Moun- 
tain View  Kennels,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Route  2. 
McGregor  & Martin,  Props. 

FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  AND 

cat  hounds ; coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  squirre 
dogs;  trial  allowed,  you  to  be  the  judge  Special 
list  free.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennel,  Cleveland,  Ca. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTEL- 

ligent,  refined  and  useful ; pairs  not  a kin  for 
sale.  The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLE — HIGH  CLASS  FEMALE,  REGIS- 

tered  A.  K.  C. ; due  in  season  July;  swell  hunter; 
write  your  offer;  valued  at  $100.  James  Whalen, 
Whitehall,  New  York. 

BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 

opossum,  setters,  pointers;  broken  and  unbroken; 
on  trial.  Pet  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons,  swine. 
Catalog,  10c.  stamps.  Kiefers  Garden  Spot  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE— 20  TRAINED  BEAGLES,  30 
beagle  pups.  Harold  Evans,  Moore  Hill,  Indiana. 

No.  1 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 
years  old,  good  looker,  nice  size,  one  full  sea- 
son on  grouse,  one  on  quail;  very  stanch,  backs 
nicely,  nice  retriever,  $200. 

No.  2 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 
years  old,  two  full  seasons  on  quail  and  chicken, 
very  wide,  fast  and  snappy,  wonderful  bird  finder; 
absolutely  stanch,  backs  perfect,  nice  retriever, 
$300. 

No.  3 — Native  setter  dog,  2 years  old,  well 
bred,  but  no  papers,  extra  good  grouse  and  quail 
dog;  nice  retriever,  $150. 

No.  4 — Registered  pointer  dog,  2 years  old, 
very  close,  careful,  slow  hunter;  wonderful  nose, 
very  stanch,  backs  perfect,  nice  retriever;  good 
for  quail  and  grouse;  $200. 

No.  5— Registered  pointer  dog,  2/  years  old ; 
very  wide  ranger,  a crackerjack  quail  and  chicken 
dog ; stanch  as  a rock,  backs  perfect,  nice  re- 
triever; $400. 

No.  6 — Registered  pointer  bitch,  3 years  old. 
ideal  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  nice  retriever; 
$150.  , . , 

No.  7 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  bitch,  2 
years  old,  a fancy  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  nice 
retriever;  $250. 

No.  8 — Registered  pointer  and  setter  puppies, 
2 to  4 months  old,  as  well  bred  as  live ; either 
sex;  $50  to  $100  each. 

Forty  other  high-class,  well  bred,  good  looking 
shooting  dogs  and  bitches,  all  fine  retrievers ; 
prices  $200  to  $500  each.  No  catalogue,  every  dog 
described  separately. 

Harmon  Sommerville,  Amite,  Louisiana. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs ; fifty-page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue.  10c.  stamps.  Rockwood 
Kennels  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


HOUNDS — COON,  FOX,  WOLF,  RABBIT. 

trained  and  youngsters.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  10 
days’  trial.  Send  stamp  for  list.  Oco  Kennels, 
Oconee,  111. 

HOUNDS!  HOUNDS!  ALL  KINDS! 

Broken ; trial.  Maple  Kennels,  Seven  Valleys. 

Pennsylvania.  

OAK  GROVE  KENNELS,  INA,  ILL.,  OF- 

fers  high  class  coon  hounds,  fox  wolf  coyote 
hounds,  beagles,  airedales,  fox  terriers,  pointers 
and  setters.  Young  dogs  and  puppies  ten  days 
trial.  Descriptive  price  list,  ten  cents. 

OLD  - FASHIONED  SOUTHERN  COON 

hounds,  combination  hunters  and  rabbit  hounds ; 
sent  anywhere  on  trial.  List  10  cents.  McLister 
Bros.,  Brighton,  Tennessee.  

PAIR  RABBIT  AND  SQUIRREL  HOUNDS 

for  sale:  Caille  motor  almost  new.  Write  Harold 
Rahrs,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio.  

PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS. 

suitable  for  coon,  cat.  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,- wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  I.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, 111. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  COUNTRY  RAISED— 

Broken  ; fox  hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squir- 
rel dogs,  setters.  Circular  10c.  Brown’s  Kennels, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

WALKER-AMERICAN  FOXHOUND  PUPS 

from  running  dogs  with  a record.  Fox  hunters, 
a great  buy  for  you.  $10  and  $15.  H.  S. 
Ostrander,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

WESTMINSTER  KENNELS,  TOWER  HILL, 

Illinois,  offers  crackerjack  rabbit  hounds  at  $17.50 
each.  Dogs  just  starting  to  trail,  $13;  also  first- 
class  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  fox,  wolf,  coyotte  and 
partly  trained  hounds.  Plenty  of  choice  puppies; 
all  broken  dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  Descrip 
tive  price  list  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents. 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

POSITION  WANTED— EXPERT  TRAIN- 

er  of  shooting-dogs,  widely  experienced;  breed- 
ing, rearing,  developing  puppies;  thoroughly  com- 
petent; trustworthy;  all-around  manager.  W.. 
Care  of  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  Street. 
New  York  City. 


POINTERS  AND  SETTE1RS  AT  ALL 
times.  Wm.  McGirk,  1305  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett, 
Washington. 

REAL  BEAGLES:  REGISTERED  OR 

eligible.  Grand  puppies.  Mature  stock.  Trained 
hunters.  “Debonair,”  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


SELLING— RANCH-BRED  MINK  AND  FUR 

farm  wires.  Successful  mink  raising,  a neat  and 
attractive  book  on  building  pens  and  the  full  care 
of  animals,  with  drawings  and  illustrations,  mailed 
for  50  cents.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Jesse  J.  Davis,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

(See  also  page  524) 
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THREES  GUNS  for  the  PRICEofONE! 


The  Target  pistol  alone,  $22.50.  Fiala  Combination  arm 
complete  with  three  barrels,  receiver  and  butt  stock 


$32.50 


As  a Pocket 


Fiala  Combination  Repeating  Pistol  and  Rifle, 
Caliber  .22,  Model  1920 


The  Fiala  Combination  Repeating  Pistol  and  Rifle, 
Cal.  .22,  Model  1920,  is  an  accurate,  well-balanced 
target  pistol  which  can  be  easily  changed  into  a long- 
range,  fine-shooting  rifle,  or  a pocket  weapon  of  defense. 
It  is  fitted  with  a folding,  adjustable  peep  and  .open 

FIALA  ARMS  and  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

342  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


As  a Rifle 

£ 


KEITH'S  $2.50  OFFER 

3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — ill  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months 
subscription  to  Keith’s  Mag- 
azine, all  for  $2.50. 

K*,1  ’ TV/T  . * for  over  20  years  an  authority 

eith  S lvlagazine  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes— 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and 
Keith’s  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 
months — $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  157  Abbay  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn 


ROBERTS 
HUNTING  SHOES 

are  the  best  ever,  soft  tan  tops, 
red  or  black  rubbers,  all  heights, 
Men’s  8 inch  tops.  $G.50  prepaid. 
Circulars. 

C.  D.  ROBERTS 

29  Main  St.,  Dexter,  Maine 


LIVE  DECOYS 

Another  fine  flock  of  trained,  genuine  English  Call 
Ducks.  Our  ducks  are  small  and  tame,  and  the  easiest 
to  handle — the  best  in  the  world — being  used  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a century  with  the  greatest  success. 

Would ad-uise  ordering  early  this 
season  to  save  disappointment. 

WALLACE  EVANS  GAME  FARM 

St.  Charles,  111. 


JC&uufejA 


Saves  lime— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 


IfS rite  for  free , instructive,  illustrated  folder, 
" How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency . 
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Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 

AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 

Private  preserve  with  plenty  of  birds 
Terms  $15  per  month 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office:  Pike  Road,  Ala. 

GENUINE 

Gillette  Safety  Razors 

In  case  with  Blades  complete 

$2.00 — h rand  new 


H.  L.  CARROLL 

New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C, 

^GGLER 

- n™—  Vz  or  Oz.  #LQP 

pend  for  withjbucktail 

Circular  of  other  Lures  cmd  Pork 
Rind  Strips  ‘AL.FOSS  - 
1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  • CLEVELAND* 


H,eddon 
Sait  Casting  Seels 

Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 


Ash  the  Fish!” 

Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


>ns|« 


FISH 


LET  ME  EXAMINE  YOUR 
WATERS  BEFORE  STOCKING. 

I specialize  in  the  relations  of  our  native  food 
and  game  fish.  Aquatic  environments  adjusted 
to  favor  fish  you  desire.  Literature  by  request. 

ERNEST  CLIVE  BROWN,  Box  107E,  Station  G,  N.  Y.  C. 


RECOME  A 

LANDSCAPE 
"ARCHITECT 


'^Dignified.  Exclusive  Profession 
k/'M^not  overrun  with  competitors. 
Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
money-making  and  big  fees. 
• Vr* ^*-'$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
'ed.  We  assist  students  and  cradnates  In 
I getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Esfab- 
lishecl  1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

! American  Landscape  School.  1 1A  Newark,  New  York 


FORECASTING  WEATHER 

( Continued  from  page  508) 
GENERAL  INDICATIONS 
Barometer  Rising 

1.  A gradual  but  steady  rise  indicates 
settled,  fair  weather. 

2.  A very  slow  rise  from  a low  point 
is  usually  indicative  of  high  winds  and 
dry  weather. 

3.  A rapid  rise  indicates  clear  weather 
and  strong  winds. 

Barometer  Falling 

1.  A gradual  but  steady  fall  indicates 
unsettled  or  wet  weather. 

2.  A very  slow  fall  from  a high  point 
is  usually  connected  with  rainy  weather 
without  high  winds. 

3.  A sudden  fall  indicates  showers  and  ! 
squalls  or  high  winds  or  both. 

Wind  Indications 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  standing 
with  your  face  to  the  wind,  the  barom- 
eter will  be  lower  on  your  right  hand 
than  on  the  left.  The  opposite  is  true 
for  the  southern  hemisphere.  A rapid 
rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer  indicates 
that  a strong  wind  is  about  to  blow,  and 
a change  in  the  weather  is  due  to  take 
place.  Just  what  sort  of  a change  in  the  , 
weather  may  be  expected  depends  upon 
the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

“Veering”  winds  are  winds  that  move 
from  left  to  right,  as  from  S.W.  to  W. 
and  N.W.  If  the  wind  shifts  the  oppo- 
site way  (from  N.W.  to  W.  and  S.W.) 
it  is  called  “backing”  and  indicates  the 
approach  of  stormy  weather. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  THE 
WEATHER 

Rising  Barometer 

Temperature  (Fahrenheit). 

Below  30°  Cold  wave  coming. 

Between  30°  and  40°  Freezing  weather. 

Between  40°  and  50°  Frost  likely  to  occur. 

Between  50°  and  60°  Cooler  weather. 

Above  60°  Warm  but  cool  at 

night. 

Falling  Barometer 

Below  30°  Snow  indicated. 

Between  30°  and  40°  Rain  or  snow. 

Between  40°  and  50°  Rain. 

Between  50°  and  60°  Heavy  rain. 

Above  60°  Showers. 

THE  more  one  studies  the  weather  the 
more  interested  and  fascinated  he 
becomes.  In  a short  time  you  will  find  it 
possible  at  times  to  forecast  the  weather 
by  glancing  at  the  sky,  noting  the  cloud 
formations  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  “feel” 
of  the  air  without  the  aid  of  any  instru- 
ments. 

Of  course  mistakes  will  be  made.  The 
weather  is  fickle,  and  many  atmospheric 
changes  take  place  very  rapidly  that 
cause  everything  to  go  the  opposite  way 
from  what  one  might  expect.  Even  the 
Weather  Bureau,  with  all  the  scientific 
aids  at  its  command,  makes  mistakes. 
Don’t  be  discouraged  over  a few  failures, 
for  they  must  be  expected. 
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THE  SIXTEEN  GAUGE 
SHOTGUN 

( Continued  from  page  504) 

FROM  these  figures  we  see  that,  on 
the  average,  12-gauge  field-loads  are 
very  slightly  faster  and  from  13  to  30 
per  cent,  more  powerful  than  corre- 
sponding loads  in  the  16.  This  means 
that  the  shooter  of  the  smaller  gauge 
contends  against  this  handicap  when 
competing  with  the  12  or  when  using  a 
16  in  place  of  a 12.  The  big-gun  shooter 
can  use  this  advantage  in  pattern  in 
either  of  two  ways : In  denser  patterns  in 
guns  of  equal  choke,  or  in  wider  patterns 
of  the  same  density  as  those  given  by  the 
16.  In  other  words,  a strongly  modified 
choke  12  shoots  just  as  close  patterns  as 
a full  choke  16  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  the  shooter  a larger  pattern  to  use 
in  connecting  with  the  game.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  a modified  choke  pattern  is 
usually  more  evenly  distributed  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pattern  than  one  fired 
from  a full-choke  gun  of  any  gauge. 
There  is,  therefore,  less  chance  of  a 
missed,  crippled,  or  mangled  bird  on  a 
moderately  well-held  shot. 

In  field  - shooting,  therefore,  the 
shooter  of  the  16  has  an  advantage  of 
about  one  pound  in  weight  of  gun,  an 
additional  advantage  in  weight  of  am- 
munition carried  and  a consequent  gain 
in  speed  in  getting  on  rapidly-moving 
objects.  As  a result  he  gains  a slight 
advantage  in  yardage  on  snap-shots.  On 
the  other  hand  he  is  always  shooting 
against  a 13  to  30  per  cent,  advantage 
in  pattern  and  consequent  killing-power 
of  the  12.  There  is  no  mystery  or  bluff 
about  it.  It  is  simply  a case  of  applied 
physics  and  mechanics.  If  the  gunner 
finds  that  he  is  obtaining  better  results 
with  the  16  than  with  the  12  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  placing  a higher  percentage 
of  the  dense  portions  of  his  patterns  on 
the  game.  The  larger  gauge  gun  shoots 
harder  and  kills  better,  but  he  is  able  to 
make  better  practical  use  of  the  energy 
that  the  charge  supplies. 

One  of  the  commonest  ways  of  trying 
to  obtain  an  equality  or  an  advantage 
for  certain  16  or  20-gauge  loads  over 
corresponding  charges  in  the  12  is  to- 
reduce  the  shot  size  in  the  smaller  bore 
This,  of  course,  gives  an  increase  in 
the  density  of  pattern.  It  also  gives  a 
decrease  in  velocity,  especially  at  the 
longer  ranges. 

At  20  yards  8’s  will  make  clean  kills 
on  all  small  game,  but  at  50  to  60  yards 
a charge  of  8’s  is  merely  an  aggravation 
and  is  a splendid  example  of  the  futility 
of  depending  altogether  upon  high 
muzzle  velocities  for  results. 

"T1  HE  only  fair  way  to  compare  differ- 
*■  ent  gauges  and  loads  and  obtain  an 
accurate  conclusion  is  to  compare  loads 
of  the  same  shot  sizes  that  develop  ap- 
proximately equal  velocities.  Speed  and 
accuracy  of  fire  should  be  compared 
with  guns  built  in  proportion  to  the 
gauges  and  loads  under  discussion.  In 
every  case  the  results  on  effectiveness 
of  load  will  be  in  favor  of  the  larger 
gauge. 


ASK  FOR 

Spratt’s  Dog  Foods 


■gffATT' 

The  backbone  of  the  present  Canine  Race. 


Write  for  samples  and  send  2 cent 
stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture.  ” 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

Newark,  N.  J. 


English  Setters,  P ointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Something  New 

Authentic  Pedigrees 

Furnished  for  dogs  recorded  in  any  recognized 
stud  book  at  following  rates: 

3 Generations,  $1.00,  size  834x11 

4 Generations,  $1.50,  size  10x12 

5 Generations,  $3.00,  size  12x15 
These  pedigrees  are  printed  on  fine  paper  in 
harmonizing  colors.  The  border  is  a new  dog 
chain  and  kennel  design. 

PRETTY  AS  A PICTURE 
If  requested,  yours  will  be  sent  in  strawboard 
roll  so  it  will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition 
for  framing  for  your  den,  clubroom  or  office. 
Order  one  of  your  dog  now. 

FIELD  DOG  STUD  BOOK 
REGISTERS  ALL  BREEDS 
Schedule  of  Prices 

Registration  $1.00 

Change  of  registered  name 100 

Transfer  of  ownership,  each  transfer..  .50 

Enrollment  of  litter 100 

Kennel  names  recorded 5.00 

Prefixes  and  affixes  recorded 5.00 

Duplicate  registration  certificate 50 

F.  D.  S.  B.  Registration  and  Enrollment  Blanks 
sent  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp.  The  rules  govern- 
ing issuance  of  Authentic  Registration  Certificates 
are  given  on  back  of  the  Registration  and  Enroll- 
ment blanks. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  PUB.  CO. 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


Dent's 

Con 

(Pk 


diti°n 

Pills 


marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materaled  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
tf>  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 

■ At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

I Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment. 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate:  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds.  Coon- 
Hounds,  and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 
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GIPSY  BOB 

Retriever  of  over  two  thousand  ducks. 
Won  more  points  at  shows  than  any  other 
living  Chesapeake.  Pup  sired  by  Gipsy 
Bob  for  sale.  Chesapeakes  are  fine  watch- 
dogs and  children’s  companions. 

GALE  HARPER,  Proprietor 

Bloomfield  Kennels  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stud.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  held.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


The  Blue  Grass  F arm  Kennels  o f Berry,  Ky, 


offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality ; satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty- four  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting 
catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t«  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dtg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

100  GREAT  BANE  PUPS  100 

For  Information  and  Prices  write 

COLLINS5  KENNELS 

BOX  103  REEDSBURG,  WIS. 


Raise  Siiver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


pOR  SALE,  EIGHT  ENGLISH  SET- 

TEH  PUPS,  six  bitches,  two  dugs,  whelped  June  9 
1921,  by  West  Down  Rollick,  ex  Earnshaw  Bee.  Rollick 
won  the  Derby,  1915.  Bee  is  a most  brilliant  bitch,  and 
is  by  Lovely  of  Gervvn,  ex  Stylish  Masterpiece.  Lovely 
of  Gerwn,  by  Pitchford  Donald  out  of  Laura  of  Gerwn. 
Stylish  Masterpiece  is  by  that  well-known  Held  trial  win- 
ner Stylish  Aeroplane  out  of  Stylish  Cora  Price  of  pups, 
15  guineas  each.  They  will  not  be  sent  on  trial,  but  can 
be  seen  here  any  time  by  appointment.  SIDNEY  S. 
POWNCEBY,  The  Grange,  Chitteme,  Wiltshire,  England. 


TRAINING  THE  BEAGLE 

( Continued,  from  page  493) 

may  be  worked  with  others,  and  finally 
a pack  of  half  a dozen  or  more  may  be 
worked  together. 

A pack  of  six  beagles  trained  in  this 
way  will  work  independently  at  starting 
rabbits  and  then  work  together  once  the 
rabbit  has  been  started. 

In  a pack  of  six  beagles  trained  as 
herein  directed  there  is  likely  to  be  one 
that  is  a little  timid,  lacking  confidence 
in  himself  and  showing  a disposition  to 
rely  on  the  other  dogs.  Such  a beagle 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  pack  for  a time 
and  he  given  plenty  of  work  alone,  or 
with  a young  beagle  which  could  not  do 
better  work.  When  he  becomes  self-re- 
liant he  may  be  put  into  the  pack  again. 

Every  beagle  in  the  pack  should  be 
thoroughly  independent,  and  so  far  as 
possible  they  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  their  speed.  A pack  made 
up  of  fast  and  slow  dogs  is  not  a desir- 
able hunting  pack.  Better  have  six  slow 
dogs  of  even  pace  than  to  have  some  fast 
and  some  slow. 

A WELL-TRAINED,  even  running 
-FA  pack  of  beagles  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  one  might  suppose.  To  get 
such  a pack  a great  deal  of  training  and 
selecting  is  necessary.  The  pleasure 
such  a pack  affords  is  worth  the  time  and 
pains  it  takes  to  mould  the  pack  into  the 
thing  desired. 

In  preparing  a beagle  for  the  hunting 
season,  too  much  importance  can  hardly 
be  attached  to  condition.  No  dog  can  go 
fast  or  stay  long  if  compelled  to  carry  a 
load  of  superfluous  dog  meat  with  him, 
and  yet  it  will  not  do  to  starve  him  down 
to  the  right  thing.  He  must  have  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  right  kind  of  food 
and  be  brought  down  to  running  trim  by 
hard  work,  and  this  work  must  be  in  a 
rabbit  country,  where  he  can  acquire 
actual  experience  on  game  at  the  same 
time  he  is  hardening  his  muscles  and  re- 
ducing flesh. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  UTIL- 
IZATION 

( Continued  from  page  493) 
do  not  regard  all  land  wasted  that  is  not 
drained  or  planted  to  corn  or  cabbage. 
We  know  that  streams  render  service  as 
highways  of  transportation  and  advocate 
their  development  as  such ; but  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  great  rivers  must  in- 
evitably be  turned  into  mere  canals  (to 
say  nothing  of  sewers).  We  believe,  in 
short,  that  man  has  a multiplicity  of 
wants  and  that  the  condition  is  not  most 
healthful  when  a few  of  these  wants  are 
supplied  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  others. 

We  run  counter  to  no  economic  laws. 
Economists,  it  is  said,  like  the  word  util- 
ity because  they  can  employ  it  in  a par- 
ticularly broad  sense.  They  do  not  limit 
the  significance  of  the  term  to  the  meas- 
ure of  value  of  dollars  and  cents,  but 
recognize  what  may  be  called  the  psycho- 
logical utility  of  things.  To  the  econo- 
mist it  is  easy  to  see  that  a lake  or  a 
stream  in  pure  and  more  or  less  natural 
condition  possesses  utility  apart  from  its 
usefulness  to  commerce  and  even  apart 


from  its  contribution  of  food  supply,  if 
it  affords  means  of  recreation  and  sport 
through  fishing  and  boating,  if  it  pos- 
sesses along  its  shores  and  in  its  border 
lands  harbors  for  birds  and  other  sorts 
of  game,  and,  if  it  contributes  to  the 
mental  and  physical  relaxation  and  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  stimulation  that 
are  as  necessary  to  man  as  bread.  We 
did  not  originate  the  dictum  that  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 

Let  me  then  put  into  a few  words 
what  I have  tried  to  say  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  utilization.  We  ad- 
vocate not  that  our  streams,  lakes, 
swamps  and  other  wet  lands  be  pre- 
served from  proper  uses,  but  that  they 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  possess  greatest  utility  in  the  long 
run.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  uses 
of  streams  which  are  most  commonly 
recognized,  though  we  emphasize  those 
uses  which  now  receive  the  least  con- 
sideration. Our  policy,  far  from  being 
obstructive,  is  preeminently  construc- 
tive. If  we  dared  to  preach  as  conser- 
vationists, our  theme  might  be- — a proper 
balance  in  utilizing  our  natural  endow- 
ment; our  text  could  be — “who  giveth 
us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy.” 


FOREST  CONSERVATION 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

AN  editorial  under  the  heading  “Save 
the  Redwoods,”  in  a recent  issue  of 
your  magazine,  interested  me  greatly. 

I am  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one 
magazine  of  outdoor  life  is  making  an 
effort  to  arouse  the  people  to  a realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  forests  are  in 
danger  of  exhaustion.  Not  only  are 
the  redwoods  in  danger  of  destruction 
due  to  the  wasteful  methods  used  by  the 
privately  owned  lumber  outfits  in  their 
greed  for  profits,  but  all  of  the  mer- 
chantable timber  in  the  United  States 
is  fast  disappearing. 

The  hills  of  Washington  are  so  cov- 
ered with  down  timber  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  walk  over  them.  This  timber 
is  left  to  rot,  because  it  is  split  or 
broken  so  badly  that  the  logging  com- 
panies cannot  make  a large  enough 
profit  on  it,  to  induce  them  to  put  it  on 
the  market.  And  while  this  timber  is 
rotting  on  the  hills  millions  of  Ameri- 
can families  are  homeless,  and  millions 
go  home,  tired  from  their  days’  work,  to 
spend  the  long  winter  evenings  shiver- 
ing because  of  lack  of  fuel.  Under  a 
more  sane  system  not  a foot  of  this 
timber  would  be  wasted. 

And  much  of  this  upland  that  is  not 
adapted  to  farming,  would  be  replanted 
to  timber. 

So  more  power  to  you  in  your  fight 
for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  for 
future  generations. 

Eugene  Barnett,  Wash. 
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PRICE  25  CENTS 


SMASH!!! 

Down  Goes  the  Price 
of  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Here* a Where  We  Blaze  the  Trail 
to  Lower  Prices  on  Forest  and 
Stream  Outdoor  Books 

TWENTY  TITLES  embracing  an 
ideal  list  of  price-reduced  books  covering 
a wide  range  of  outdoor  subjects. 

All  these  books  are  cloth-bound  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  and  should  be  in 
every  sportsman's  library. 


ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry 
D.  Frazer.  A practical  manual  Xur 
all  those  who  want  to  make  their 
own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains  a 
review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a dis- 
cussion of  materials,  a list  of  the 
tools  needed,  description  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  making  all. 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing,  8ttl“ 
mon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding,  varnish- 
ing, etc.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan. 

This  splendid  work  of  fish  culture 
covers  in  a most  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  hatching  and  breeding  of 
bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  muscallonge,  etc.  It  in- 

cludes special  chapters  on  frog  cul- 
ture, care  of  gold  fish  and  aquariums. 

The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Meehan  has  produced  a most  valuable 
document.  $1.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J. 

Loudon.  Iu  this  book  Professor  Lou- 
gjon  tells  the  story  of  his  28  years*  ob- 
servation of  tills  ever  game  fish.  He 
describes  its  haunts  and  habits:  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and 
gives  other  data  of  intense  interest  to 
the  angler.  $1.00. 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette. 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work 
covers  the  history,  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the 
latest  and  best  book  on  the  subject. 

These  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either 
as  companions  or  for  hunting  will  find . 
easily  understood  and  practical  Instructions  on  the 
subjects  of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridees.  etc. 
There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws  of 
breeding,  kennel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and 
many  hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  0F\  WAS 
TRAPPING.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  m 

Comprehensive  hints  on  camp  shelter,  Sf  O 

log  huts,  bark-shanties,  woodland  beds  , v A 
and  bedding,  boat  and  canoe  building,  N O W 
and  valuable  suggestions  on  trappers*  a ^ 
food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on  JK  X • V/ 
the  trapper's  art,  containing  all  the-'  ^ 

“tricks"  and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of  fur 
skins,  etc.  $1.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  WAS 

- Bruette.  Probably  the  most  practical 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  S 2*0  O 
on  the  training  of  setters  and  pointers,  ^ __  _ ___ 
and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every  NOW 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care-  a 
fully  covered  and  the  important  les-  JS  X e\J\J 
sons  are  illustrated  by  photographs  J ~ 
from  life.  It  is  a book  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  become  a successful  trainer  and  handler. 
There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs. 
Pointers,  Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Hogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself,  First  Les- 
sons, Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct,  Backing, 
Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices, 
Conditioning,  Dont's.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
Osthaus  paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 
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NURSING  V*.  DOSING.  By  S.  T.' 

Hammond.  A most  practical  book 
for  the  dog  fancier,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Hammond's  observation  that  dogs 
and  particularly  bouse  dogs,  suiter 
from  too  much  medicine.  Contents — 

Nursing.  Cleanliness,  Diet,  Other 
Foods,  Kennel  and  Kxerdse.  Common . 

Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper, 
Eczema,  Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach.  Vermin,  Ear, 
Mange,  Nervoua  System,  Colic.  Worms.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, 161  pages.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  Byi 
8.  T.  Hammond.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  dog  training  described 
In  this  book  ere  adorned  by  the 
writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that 
i he  book  trill  prove  of  apeelal  value 
In  dog  training  for  amateur  or. 
professional.  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By 
Ellsha  J.  Lewis.  M.D.  An  excep- 
tionally entertaining  and  reliable 
manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be 
Interested  In  the  literature  of  field 
sports.  It  presents  chapters  of  lm- 
lortnnce  on  the  care,  treatment  and- 
breaking  nf  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  Instructive  de- 
scriptive chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use.  The  haunts 
and  habits  of  American  game  are  described  truth- 
fully. The  book  contains  050  pages  of  most  Interest- 
ing matter  to  any  sportsman.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By 
Horace  KapharL  In  two  volumes. 

VoL  I.  Camping.  VoL  II,  Woodcraft. 

The  old  edition  of  this  book  was  the 
standard  work  on  tho  subject  for 
over  ten  years.  The  new  edition  Is 
enlarged,  entirely  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  after  two  years  had  been, 
spent  In  the  undertaking.  VoL  I deab  with  outfits, 
making  camp,  fires,  camp  cookery,  .otc.,  etc.  VoL  II, 
"Woodcraft,”  deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients as  are  learned  or  practised  In  the  wlldernesr 
Itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from  but  the 
raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Contains  over  a 
hundred  illustrations.  The  volumes  may  be  bought 
separately  or  In  sets.  Single  copies,  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Netsmuk.  No  bet-1 
ter  or  more  delightful  book  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go 
Into  the  wild  for  sport  or  recreation 
was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or 
succeeded  In  putting  so  much. valu- 
able Information  into  the  same  com- . 
pass.  Camp  equipment-,  camp  making,  the  personal  kit, 
camp  fires,  shelters,  bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Be- 
yond thla  the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  Its  own. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  160  pages.  $1.00. 

HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  I.' 

Post.  This  Is  a complete  description 
of  the  hitches,  knots,  and  apparatus 
used  In  malting  and  carrying  loads  of 
various  hltctjgs  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  Important  stages  so  that  even  the 
novice  can  follow  and  use  them.  Full 
description  Is  given  of  the  Ideal  pack . 
animal,  as  well  as  a catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  In- 
juries to  which  such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  50c. 
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KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz.  A 

practical  book  of  250  helpful  hints 
fur  Imntera,  anglers  and  outers.  This 
book  will  be  found  Invaluable  to  the 
camper,  or  as  an  Interesting  volume 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  for 
sportsmen.  $1.00 

MANUAL  OF  TAXIDERMY.  By  C.  J. 

Maynard  and  Chester  A.  Reed.  De- 
tailed instructions  for  collecting,  skin- 
ning and  mounting  birds,  animals, 
fish,  reptiles  and  Insects,  and  for 
tanning  skins,  rugwork,  preparing 
backgrounds,  etc.  Illustrated  by  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  mounted, 
specimens.  $1.00. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By 
8.  T.  Hammond.  This  delightful  pre- 
sentment of  the  glories  of  Autumn 
days  with  gun  and  dog  In  the  crisp 
Now  England  woods  In  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  $1.00. 

POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY.  Four] 
volumes.  Four  splendid  guides  to  the 
marvelous  life  of  all  outdoors.  U- 
lustrated  In  colors,  the  Pocket  Nature 
Library  will  help  to  Identify,  classify 
arid  know  a great  many  facts  about 
birds,  wild  flowers,  butterflies  and 
trees.  800  illustrations  In  full  natural, 
colors  make  this  an  invaluable  work  to  the  lover  of 
outdoors.  Each  book  measures  5%  In.  by  3%  In., 
bound  In  flexible  style.  Fits  pocket  or  handbag.  Price 
per  set,  $4.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER.-] 

By  A.  Radellff  Dugmore.  The  object 
of  this  work  la  to  provide  a book  on 
the  subject  of  the  beaver  free  from 
exaggeration  and  not  too  technical, 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  protecting  the  roost  In- 
teresting animal  to-day  extant.  $2. 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  8H00T- 
I NO.  By  A.  L.  A.  Himmalwrlght. 

A new  and  revised  edltlou  of  a work 
that  has  already  achieved  prominence 
08  an  accepted  authority  on  the  use 
of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions 
are  given  In  the  use  of  both  revolver 
and  target  pistol.  Including  shooting, 
position,  grip,  position  of  arm,  etc. 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  diagrams,  and  photographs 
and  Includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association  and  a list  of  the  records  made  both  here 
and  abroad.  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’8  DOQ  BOOK.  By  William 
A.  Bruette.  A popular,  condensed 
handbook  of  Information  concerning 
the  management,  training  and  diseases 
of  dogs.  Including  trick,  guard  and 
watch  dogs.  With  many  illustra- 
tions, 50c.  (Paper  oover.) 
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UNCLE  LI8HA’S  8H0P.  By  Rowland! 

E.  Robinson.  Life  In  a Corner  of 
Yankeeland.  The  shop  Itself,  the 
place  of  business  of  Uncle  Llsha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was 
k sort  of  sportsman's  exchange,  where, 
as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  It, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 
widely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to  meet  of  evening 
and  dull  outdoor  days  "to  swap  lies."  Cloth.  187 
pages.  $1.00. 
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THE  PRICES  OF  THESE  ATTRACTIVE  CLOTH -BOUND  BOOKS  INCLUDE  DELIVERY  CHARGES  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  IN  THE  U.  S.  OR  CANADA  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  MENTIONED. 
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Everyone  Can  Ski! 

You,  too,  can  en- 
joy this  exhilarat- 
ing sport.  Long 
runs,  swift 
coasts,  thrilling 
jumps  are  best 
made  on 

NORTHLAND  SKIS 

Experts  build  them 
— experts  use  them. 
Made  of  finest  edge-grained, 
well-seasoned  woods.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark.  Ideal 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Free 
illustrated  skiing  booklet. 
NORTHLAND  SKI  MFC.  CO. 
10  Merriam  Park 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Babv 
Crab1 
08  _ 
Weedless 


A Heddon 
Balt  Caitlnr  Beall 

Jirn  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 

Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

‘AsK  the  Fish!” % 

Jas.  Heddon’s  Sonsj 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Turtles,  Mink,  Muskrats 


and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  large  numbers,  with  our  new 


Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It  catches  them 
like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strong  and 
durable.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 

J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.  16,  LEBANON,  MO. 


PUT  AND  TAKE 

Of  TrP  in  a supply  of  Al.  Foss  Pork  Rind  Min- 
* 1 nows  and  TAKE  good  strings  of  game 


fish.  It’s  not  a gamble. 

AL.  FOSS  :: 


It’s  a sure  thing ! 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


FISH 


INVESTIGATIONS  SHOW  SOME  OLDER 
LAKES  CONTAIN  LESS  FISH 

This  may  be  due  to  untoward  changes  in  breed- 
ing areas.  Is  your  lake  deteriorating?  I ex- 
amine, report  and  adjust.  Literature  on  request. 

ERNEST  CLIVE  BROWN,  Box  107E,  Station  G,  N.Y.C. 


POPE  MOTORCYCLE  $50.00 

In  good  running  order.  Carefully  used  by 
owner.  Priced  to  sell  quick.  This  will 
please  you  or  I will  refund  your  money. 
First  check  for  above  amount  takes  it. 

H.  L.  CARROLL 

NEW  JERSEY  AVE„  S.  E.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

BOTH  EYES  OPEN  GON  SIGHT 

Automatic  Range  Finder.  Much 
QUICKER  and  EASIER.  Pat- 
ented and  Guaranteed.  Elimin- 

„ ates  FLINCHING,  GUESSING, 

STRAIN,  Raising  Sights,  Fuzziness,  Crossfiring. 
Without  interference,  easy  on  or  off  any  One- 
Barreled  Gun  or  Rifle,  $3.00.  Junior  Sight  for 
Boy’s  Air  Gun,  $1.50. 

RANGEFINDING  SIGHT  CO.,  Lewispwt,  Ky.,U.  S.  A. 


8x40  “LEITZ” 

BINOCULARS 


-S’  V Independently 

*5  eye-pieces. 


v , 4 v 

PiUary  _ . 

V-*f  and  night  lenses.  Brand 
• nou/  ■ nnar; 


focusing 
Individual  pu- 
adjustment.  Day 


new;  guaranteed  perfect. 


Regular  Value  $60.  $0^50 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Complete  with  solid  leather  case. 
Write  TO-DAY  for  this  amazing  bar- 
gain. Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  parcel  post- 
paid,  if  requested. 

M.  A.  MODELL  & SONS 

71-79  Cortlandt  St.  New  York 

Write  for  pamphlet  No.  50  to  Dept.  B2 
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Grouse  Shooting  Experiences...  546 
By  V.  P.  Riordan 

Notes  on  the  Black  Racer 547 

Hudsonian  Godwin  in  Connecti- 
cut   547 

Nessmuk’s  Camp  Fire 548 

The  Rifle  Shots  that  Count 550 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 
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ROBERTS  HUNTING  SHOES 


are  the  best  ever,  soft 
tan  tops,  red  or  black 
rubbers,  all  heights. — 
Men’s  8 inch  tops,  $5.50 
prepaid.  Circulars. 

C.  D.  ROBERTS 

29  Main  St.  Dexter,  Maine 


PLAN  FUTURE  HOME  NOW 

Send  for  Stillwell  Building 
Books  With  Economy  Plans 

of  new  California  Styles  suit- 
able for  any  climate.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

“Representative  Cal. 
Homes” 

6 to  10  Rooms — 

51  plans — $1. 

“The  New  Colonials” 

5 to  12  Rooms — 

60  plans — $1. 

“West  Coast 
Bungalows” 

5 to  7 Rooms — 

60  one-story — $1. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  $2.50  for  all  3 above  FDrr 
books  and  get  book  of  80  Special  Plans, 
also  Garage  folder. 

Ixtra  43  “Little  Bungalows,”  3 to  6 Rooms — 50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  & CO.,  ARCHITECTS 
6*9  CALIFORNIA  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES 


BECOME  A 

LANDSCAPE 

^IMhitect 

5 Dignified.  Exclusive  Profession 
LrManot  overrun  with  competitors. 
Vjj',  Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
T.--'  money-making  and  big  fees. 
. ^5000  to  $10,000  Incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
’"correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 

'ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 

I getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  12A  Newark.  New  York 


\qiIr  Pipe  s PaiHIeE 

| MAKE  PIPES  OF  GfW/NE 
’BRIAR  W-WaOD  VORfS 
OPEN-SWEET  FROM  FIRST  ^^rplPE-THFY'Lt 

good  or. 

I WILL- BRING  fl£ 
'M^YoUR  PIPE  TKOWUE 

Ill'Ll  HELP  T 0\S  FOR  T 

Vrjbmi V UWERSTiW  PIPES 

make  £N  to  omfK 

teRESargsgr 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Dept.  T 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
We  Cater  to  the  Particular  Smoker 
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OUTDOOR  BOOKS  FOR  INDOOR  READING 

“Forest  and  Stream”  outdoor  book  catalog  for  1921  and  1922 

will  present  the  most  complete  list  of  practical  and  entertaining  books  on  every  phase  of  outdoor  life.  The  following  illustrate  to  some  extent  the 

scope  of  books  available. 

ORDER  YOUR  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  NOW! 

Outdoor  books  are  permanent  reminders  of  the  giver.  When  requested  books  will  be  mailed  direct  to  names  and  addresses  furnished  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  a presentation  card  showing  the  giver’s  name  will  be  enclose  d with  each  book.  All  books  are  clothbound,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

Prices  include  delivery  charges  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico. 


BIRDS 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By  S.  T. 

Hammond.  This  delightful  presentment  of  the 
glories  of  Autumn  days  with  gun  and  dog  in 
the  crisp  New  England  woods  in  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

BOATS  AND  BOATING 

ICE-BOATING.  By  H.  L.  Stone.  History  and 

development  of  ice-boating,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  building  and  sailing  all  kinds  of  ice 
yachts,  racers,  etc.  Illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

THE  MARINE  MOTOR.  By  Lt.-Com.  F.  W. 

Sterling.  Careful  description  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  marine  motor,  their  relation  to  the 
whole,  and  their  method  of  operation.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  ITS  SELECTION,  CARE 
AND  USE.  By  Harold  W.  Slauson.  The  pros- 
pective purchaser  is  advised  as  to  the  type  of 
motor  boat  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs, 
and  how  to  keep  it  in  running  condition.  Illus- 
trated. Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

CAMPING 

CAMP  COOKERY.  By  Horace  Kephart.  “The 
less  a man  carries  in  his  pack  the  more  he  must 
carry  in  his  head,”  says  Mr.  Kephart.  This 
book  tells  what  a man  should  carry  in  both 
pack  and  head.  Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

CAMP  FIRES  IN  THE  YUKON.  By  Harry 
Anton  Auer.  In  this  book  the  author,  an  ex- 
plorer, a hunter  of  big  game,  and  a lover  of 
the  Great  Out-of-Doors,  takes  the  reader  from 
the  shut-in  life  of  the  cities  to  the  mighty  wild- 
erness of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon.  Hunters  of 
big  game  will  revel  in  this  journey  to  the  great- 
est range  of  big  game  on  the  continent;  lovers 
of  animal  life  will  find  keen  interest  in  observ- 
ing and  studying  with  Mr.  Auer  the  habits  of 
the  wild  life  of  the  far  North,  while  the  reader 
who  loves  the  Open  Places  of  God’s  Great 
Nature  will  be  dominated  by  the  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  Majesty,  Might  and  Beauty  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAP- 
PING. By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Compre- 
hensive hints  on  camp  shelter,  log  huts,  bark 
shanties,  woodland  beds  and  bedding,  boat  and 
canoe,  building,  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers’  food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on 
the  trapper’s  art,  containing  all  the  “tricks” 
and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
fur  skins,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace 
Kenhart.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I Camping. 
Vol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  new  edition  is  en- 
tirely revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  undertaking. 
Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires, 
camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,” 
deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients 
as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  the  raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Con- 
tains over  a hundred  illustrations.  The  vol- 
umes may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets. 
Cloth.  $2.00  per  vol. 


CAMPING— Cont’d 

WINTER  CAMPING.  By  Warwick  Carpenter. 

Discusses  such  subjects  as  shelter  equipment, 
clothing,  food,  snowshoeing,  skiing,  and  winter 
hunting,  the  wild  life  in  winter  woods,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
reation was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or  succeeded 
in  putting  so  much  valuable  information  into 
the  same  compass.  Camp  equipment,  camp 
making,  the  personal  kit,  camp  fires,  shelters, 
bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a thousand  and 
one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Beyond  this 
the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Illus- 
trated, 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

CANOE  AND  CANOEING 

THE  CANOE,  ITS  SELECTION,  CARE  AND 
USE.  By  Robert  E.  Pinkerton.  With  proper 
use  the  canoe  is  one  of  the  safest  of  all  craft. 
Here  you  may  learn  how  to  make  it  safe,  what 
canoe  to  select  for  your  particular  needs,  and 
how  to  get  the  greatest  comfort,  safety  and 
usefulness  from  it.  Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs. Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

DOGS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 

instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $1.00. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 
Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations. 
Paper.  50  cents. 

BULL  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 
This  is  a companion  book  to  “The  Airedale” 
and  “Scottish  and  Irish  Terriers”  by  the  same 
author.  Its  greatest  usefulness  is  as  a guide 
to  the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his  own 
kennel  manager.  A full  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  breed  is  given  with  a descrip- 
tion of  best  types  and  standards.  Recommen- 
dations for  the  care  of  the  dog  in  health  or 
sickness  are  included.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  By  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Bruette.  The  dogs  of  America  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  described 
in  this  modern  work,  written  by  an  authority 
of  international  reputation.  It  is  a book  that 
presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  these  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are 
given,  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  famous 
specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that 
will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  purposes  and 
how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  pup- 
pies and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making 
his  selection.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

FOX  HOUND,  THE.  By  Rogert  D.  Williams. 
Auth.  of  “Horse  and  Hound.”  Discusses  types, 
methods  of  training,  kenneling,  diseases  and  all 
the  other  practical  points  relating  to  the  use 
and  care  of  the  hound,  etc.  Illustrated.  Flex, 
cloth.  $1.50. 
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FOX  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 

As  in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr.  Haynes 
takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the  breed, 
its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more  exclusive 
representatives  down  to  the  present  time. 
Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and  kennel- 
ing in  sickness  and  health — and  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  can  be  put — are  among  the  , 
phases  handled.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  Bruette. 
Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  training  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every  , 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  covered  i 
and  the  important  lessons  are  illustrated  by  I 
photographs  from  life.  It  is  a book  well  cal-  J 
culated  to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a sue- 
cessful  trainer  and  handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs.  Point- 
ers, Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  No- 
menclature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thy- 
self,  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing 
Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning, 
Don’ts.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover.  $1.00. 

NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T.  Hammond. 

A most  practical  book  for  the  dog  fancier,  based  ' 
largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation  that 
dogs  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from 
too  much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Clean- 
liness, Diet,  Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exer- 
cise, Common  Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions, 
Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema,  Need  of  Proper  I 
Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange,  Nervous 
System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illustrated,  161 
pages.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  BREEDING.  By  Williams 

Haynes.  This  book  goes  at  length  into  the  I 

fundamental  questions  of  breeding,  such  as  se-  ! 
lection  of  types,  the  perpetuation  of  desirable, 
and  the  elimination  of  undesirable  qualities,  the 
value  of  potency  in  building  up  a breed,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By  S.  T.  Ham- 
mond. The  fundamental  principles  of  dog 
training  described  in  this  book  were  adopted 
by  the  writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  book 
will  prove  of  special  value  in  dog  training  for 
amateur  or  professional.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 

Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 
most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for-  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

FISH  AND  FISHING 

ANGLERS’  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer. 

A practical  manual  for  all  those  who  want  to 
make  their  own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains 
a review  of  fishing-rod  history,  a discussion  of 
materials,  a list  of  the  tools  needed,  description 
of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  all 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing, 
salmon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding, 
varnishing,  etc.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH  AND  OTHER  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA.  By  James  A.  Hen- 
shall,  M.  D.  The  most  comprehensive  book 
on  American  game-fishes  published.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of 
the  game-fishes  inhabiting  fresh  water  lakes 
and  streams  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  marine  and  brackish  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  supplement,  more 
about  the  black  bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  Cloth. 
$3.00. 
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ICE  BOUND  ON  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  SHARPIE  NOAH  ON  HER  PERILOUS  CRUISE  O’ER 
LAND  AND  SEA  TO  THE  DUCKING  GROUNDS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 


HAD  our  plans  all  worked  out  as 
prearranged  I might  have  en- 
titled this  narrative  “Reminis- 
cences of  a Duck  Shooter” — or 
“A  Market  Gunner  on  Great  South  Bay.” 
As  it  is,  however,  either  title  would  prove 
misleading.  I must  honestly  confess  at 
the  very  outset  that,  from  a commercial 
standpoint  at  least,  the  expedition  was 
not  a success.  Our  business — for  there 
were  two  of  us  involved  in  the  under- 
taking— was  the  killing  of  ducks — many 
ducks — and  in  failing  to  accomplish  said 
slaughter  our  original  purpose  remained 
unfulfilled.  We  were  forced  to  expend 
our  energies  in  the  doing  of  other  things. 
The  very  conditions  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  glut  the  country’s  mar- 
kets with  wild-fowl  afforded  us  this  op- 
portunity. First  and  last  we  did  many 
other  things.  We  began  by  amending 
the  laws  of  nautics.  In  the  end  we 
shanghaied  an  ancient  tar.  We  made 
friends;  we  made  enemies.  We  starved, 
feasted,  froze — and  stole,  proving  there- 
by the  truth  of  the  adage  that  “necessity 
knows  no  law.”  It  is  with  these  varied 
activities  and  tribulations  that  my 
narrative  has  mainly  to  do.  I will  /, 
merely  say  of  the  ducking  end 
that  when  we  bagged  an  occa- 
sional duck  or  goose  it  promptly  went 
in  the  galley  pot.  There  were  not 
enough  for  ourselves  and  the  public,  so 
we  passed  the  public  up. 

Our  plan  took  shape  one  winter  night 
some  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  We  sat 
around  the  bunk  house  fire,  loading  shells 
for  the  morrow’s  “line,”  and  holding 
lengthy  post  mortems  over  each  and 
every  old  squaw  that  had  fallen  to  our 
guns  that  day.  A bunch  of  defunct 
“squaws”  and  coots  hung  outside  the 
cabin  door — plebeian  cousins,  poor  rela- 
tions of  that  much  prized  family  to  which 
Tom  and  I had  always  aspired.  “What’s 
the  use  in  shootin’  a coot,  anyway  ?” 
Tom  growled.  “What  good  are  they 
after  you  kill  ’em?”  — Pause.  And 
straightway  the  Big  Idea ! “Look-a- 
here ! — ” Tom’s  indifference  had  sud- 
denly vanished.  “Why  can’t  we  get  a 
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little  real  shooting?  Hook  up  the  old 
Noah;  good  sails  and  rigging;  put  a coal 
stove  aboard — plenty  of  grub — and  take 
a whack  at  Great  South  Bay ! Ducks ! 
Why,  they  tell  me  there  are  more  black 
duck  and  brant  on  Cedar  Island — ” then 
and  there  we  threshed  it  out  to  a finish. 


flC? 


Cap’n  Joe 


From  merely  a sporting  proposition  our 
scheme  quickly  grew  in  magnitude.  New 
possibilities  presented  themselves  as  we 
talked  the  matter  over.  What  would  we 
do  with  all  those  ducks?  Eat  ’em?  We 
couldn’t.  Ship  ’em  ! Send  a crate  every 
day  to  market ! Easiest  thing  in  the 
world  ! 


We  were  neither  of  us  on  the  line  next 
morning  when  the  coots  came  down  past 
Scotch  Caps.  I hiked  for  home  at  an 
early  hour,  wondering  if  I could  induce 
a lenient  parent  to  countenance  our 
splendid  plan.  Somehow  I managed  it. 
The  wherewithal  to  finance  my  end  of 
the  partnership  was  duly  promised  and 
preparations  began  that  very  day  toward 
outfitting  the  good  ship  Noah.  There 
were  new  leg  o’  mutton  sails  to  be  made ; 
a sink  box  built;  decoys  overhauled  and 
repainted — a stove  set  up,  and  countless 
minor  details  attended  to  before  finally 
loading  the  stores  aboard  and  getting  our 
supply  of  coal.  I distinctly  recall  a trip 
to  New  York  when  we  secured  a large 
bundle  of  shipping  tags  and  arranged 
for  the  sale  of  our  game. 

IT  was  the  middle  of  January,  I think, 
before  our  affairs  were  fully  in  shape 
and  the  sharpie  ready  for  sea.  The 
weather  had  been  turning  colder  from 
day  to  day,  ice  fringing  the  creek  banks 
each  morning  and  threatening  to  lock 
our  craft  fast  at  her  moor- 
ings. It  was  high  time  we 
were  getting  away.  Then 
— with  the  very  hour  for 
our  departure  set,  and  the  last  of  our 
traps  aboard  Tom  found  that  he 
couldn’t  leave  home ! I was  first  hot, 
then  cold  ! What  ? — the  world  of  my 
dreams  unreachable?  Was  this  then 
the  end  of  all  our  fine  plans? 
“There’s  the  ice,  too.”  Tom  offered 
by  way  of  consolation.  “South  Bay 
is  sure  to  be  frozen  tight ; we  could 
never  get  through  the  Inlet.”  I guess 
I was  desperate;  I know  I was  “sot” 
on  taking  that  South  Bay  trip.  Any- 
way, by  the  next  day  I had  rustled 
about  and  found  a substitute  to  take 
my  friend’s  place.  Investigation  in 
the  meanwhile  had  born  out  Tom’s 
gloomy  prophecy.  Ice  had  formed 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  Great 
South  Bay.  “Pete !”  I said  to  my  new 
recruit,  “we  can’t  give  it  up  without 
a try.  Tumble  your  duffle  over  the  rail. 
This  hooker  goes  to  Great  South  Bay 
if  she  has  to  go  on  wheels.”  This  was 
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neither  jest  nor  idle  boast  on  my  part, 
much  as  it  may  have  .sounded.  With 
our  departure  delayed  from  one  cause  or 
other  and  the  ice  making  thicker  each 
day  the  idea  of  transporting  our  outfit 
across  Long  Island  had  gradually  taken 
shape  in  my  brain.  What  was  there  to 
stop  us?  I argued.  What  was  the  sharpie 
but  an  oversized  skiff,  flat  and  narrow, 
but  thirty  feet  long,  and  weighing,  per- 
haps, a couple  of  tons  with  all  our  im- 
pedimenta? Once  we  had  crossed  to  the 
Long  Island  shore  I was  morally  certain 
someone  could  be  found  to  haul  us  over 
the  land. 

WE  got  an  early  start  from  New  Ro- 
chelle one  morning  with  the  mer- 
cury registering  five  degrees  and  sleet  fly- 
ing spitefully  at  our  backs.  I doubt  if  we 
would  have  tackled  it  had  the  wind  been 
anywhere  but  at  our  backs.  It  meant 
a straight  run  into  Hempstead  Harbor 
with  very  little  handling  of  icy  sheets — 
something  of  a consideration  when  the 
thermometer  stands  at  five.  Slipping 
across  the  Sound  without  incident,  we 
dropped  anchor  off  the  town  of  Roslyn 
in  the  early  afternoon.  It  was  up  to 
me  now  to  locate  a man  who  would  pack 
our  rig  over  the  island. 

I hate  to  think  of  the  weary  miles  we 
covered  that  day.  It  still  amuses  me  to 
recall  the  incredulity  of  the  Long  Island 
native  as  he  listened  to  our  preposterous 
request.  The  aborigines  could,  I vow, 
scarcely  have  viewed  our  proposition 
with  a greater  degree  of  astonishment. 
At  last  we  struck  Soles — “Bill”  Soles,  by 
request.  Bill  was  quite  human,  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  four  sturdy  “team.” 
Bill  said  he  would  take  the  job.  He 
was  on  hand  per  schedule  in  the  cold 
gray  dawn  next  morning,  and  picking 
out  a strip  of  hard  beach  the  wagon  was 
backed  in  nearly  to  the  wheel  tops,  our 
gunning  skiff  hauled  across  decks  and 
the  sharpie  floated  over  the  trucks  with- 
out the  slightest  trouble.  A 
crack  of  the  whip;  a derisive 
jeer  from  the  town  youth  as- 
sembled, and  we  were  off  on  the 
second  leg  of  our  cruise  o’er 
land  and  sea. 

That  journey  from  Roslyn  to 
Freeport — for  it  was  for  Free- 
port we  set  our  course — was 
something  of  a triumphal  prog- 
ress under  Bill’s  capable  guid- 
ance. Bill  Soles,  it  transpired, 
had  many  friends  along  the  line 
of  march.  At  one  weather- 
beaten farm  house  where  we 
stopped  to  water  the  horses  Bill 
-.asually  mentioned  cider  and  we 
purchased  a large  supply.  Later,  Mr. 
Soles  pulled  up  without  comment  and 
pointed  to  a tiny  cabin  some  distance 
back  from  the  road.  “Gal  in  there  I 
know  middlin’  well ; she  kin  cook  t’  beat 
th’  band.  Come  on.  Dinner  won’t  cost 
you  a five-cent  piece — ” and  we  went. 
He  was  right,  it  didn’t.  Recollections 
of  “Minny’s”  dinner  still  linger ; but  we 
paid  for  it  just  the  same.  I don’t  doubt 
they  divided  on  Bill’s  back  trip.  Bill 
was  a canny  man. 

Sunset  was  drawing  near,  a sunset 
which  only  made  itself  known  by  a grad- 
ual failing  of  the  sombre  light  and  a 


marked  increase  in  the  cold.  Freeport 
seemed  but  a chimera  of  Bill’s  imagi- 
nation, despite  his  constant  assurances 
that  it  lay  “just  through  that  next  neck 
o’  pines.”  It  was  only  the  smell  of  the 
marsh  at  length  that  persuaded  me  Bill 
hadn’t  lied  from  the  first, and  wasn’t  cart- 
ing us  back  to  Hempstead  Bay  by  some 
circuitous  route  of  his  own.  At  last  we 
made  out  a ribbon  of  water.  “The  Sea ! 
The  Sea!”  I hailed  from  aloft.  “That 
ain’t  no  sea,”  Bill  scoffed.  That  there  is 
Freeport  Creek.” 

We  spent  that  night  snugged  away  in 
the  lea  of  the  marsh.  The  wind,  which 
had  risen  to  half  a gale,  shrilled  eerily 
through  our  rigging  to  the  incessant  ac- 
companiment of  whipping  halyards  and 
the  creak— creak  of  our  restless  rudder. 
Inside  the  Noah’s  cabin,  however,  we 
made  light  of  wind  and  weather.  It  was 
warm  and  cheerful  enough,  with  the  ap- 
petising odor  of  frying  bacon  and  coffee 
filling  the  air.  After  all,  this  was 
prime  duck-shooting  weather.  We  could 
scarcely  have  asked  for  better.  Visions 
of  black-duck,  and  mallard,  and  high- 
flying widgeon,  taking  the  place  of  the 
sugar  plums  of  nursery  lore,  danced 
through  my  head  that  night  as  I lay  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking  and  listened 
to  the  rush  of  the  wind.  We  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  borderland — at  the  very 
gates,  indeed,  of  Duckdom.  Within  sight 
of  our  cabin  lights — in  reach,  perhaps, 
of  our  good  ten  bores,  ducks  nestled  close 
in  those  teeming  marshes — ducks  that 
were  worth  a fellow’s  trouble — ducks, 
by  Gad  ! that  would  pay  expenses ! But 
one  thing  disturbed  my  drowsy  reflec- 
tions: we  had  failed  to  provide  for  ship- 
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ping  crates  for  those  ducks  we  were  go- 
ing to  kill. 

Up  next  morning  with  the  proverbial 
lark,  we  took  instant  stock  of  the 
weather.  To  our  disappointment  the 
wind  had  hauled  due  north,  and  while 
not  blowing  as  it  had  on  the  preceding 
day,  I was  not  in  the  least  deceived  as 
to  its  ultimate  intention.  “Pete !”  I said, 
“It’s  going  to  blow.  It’s  going  to  blow 
like — well,  like  anything  you  care  to 


think  of  so  long  as  it’s  something  bad.” 
Pete  took  a squint  to  windward  and 
supplied  the  proper  word. 

\Y7  E had  figured  on  a run  to  Amity- 
” ville  that  first  day,  where  we 
meant  to  purchase  some  overlooked 
stores  and  add  to  our  supply  of  coal. 
Plaving  in  view  the  long  portage,  we  had 
sailed  light  of  this  important  commodity. 
At  Amityville  we  could  fill  our  lockers, 
and  from  there  strike  across  to  Cedar 
Island  where  we  hoped  to  kill  our  ducks. 
We  made  a hasty  breakfast;  tucked  in 
two  reefs  in  anticipation  of  the  worst 
that  old  norther  could  do,  and  poled  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Ice  barred 
our  way  in  some  places,  but  it  was  not  of 
a serious  thickness,  and  we  managed  by 
the  combined  use  of  pole  and  oar  to 
break  our  way  through  in  time.  Al- 
ready the  clouds  were  scudding  across 
the  blue  above  us  and  a heavy  swell 
making  in  from  the  broader  water.  Pete, 
a youth  wise  in  his  generation,  was  for 
temporizing  awhile  with  the  wind  before 
thrusting  ourselves  in  its  path.  We 
should  have  done  so,  but  we  didn’t.  We 
ran  up  our  two  little  shortened  sails  and 
slipped  jauntily  out  to  face  it. 

A dead  whack  to  windward — eight  or 
ten  miles  of  it,  lay  before  us,  and  I knew 
in  my  heart  we  need  look  for  no  favors 
from  those  swiftly  moving  clouds.  And 
yet — so  fickle  is  the  romping  old  North 
Wind — so  given  to  wiles  and  whims,  we 
sailed  out  on  a sea  of  comparative  calm; 
there  was  just  enough  weight  in  the  fre- 
quent flaws  to  keep  us  on  the  alert.  Even 
my  suspicions  were  somewhat  allayed. 
We  were  making  good  weather  of  it, 
after  all,  and  the  Noah  proved  a stout  old 
ship.  Sand  bars  we  met  and  cleared 
with  good  fortune ; bearing  off  for  some, 
shooting  up  for  others,  with  the  hum  of 
the  breeze  in  our  halyards  and  the  waves 
slapping  noisely  along  the  sharpie’s  sides. 
And  then — “Z — Z — Z— Zing !”  It  caught 
us  a point  or  two  off  the  wind  and  wal- 
loped the  poor  old  Noah  down  to  her 
cabin  ports.  Luckily  we’d  had  the  fore- 
thought to  close  them,  or  the  contents 
of  the  cabin  would  have  been  ruined  then 
and  there.  The  seas  broke 
s under  our  upturned  bilge, 

sending  torrents  of  water 
half  mast  high  and  drench- . 
ing  us  through  our  oil- 
skins. We  were  smoth- 
__  ered,  seemingly,  for  all 

time  in  that  first  vicious 
flaw.  Sinister  rattlings  and  crashes  from 
the  sharpie’s  internals  warned  us  that, 
despite  much  careful  stowing,  various 
articles  had  slipped  their  moorings  and 
were  rolling  about  at  random;  we  were 
not  in  a position,  however,  to  investi- 
gate the  wreck.  Feather  white,  the 
squalls  were  tumbling  down  on  us — 
burying  us  in  an  avalanche  of  icy  water. 

How  we  pulled  the  Noah  out  of  it  I 
don’t  know.  At  last,  with  a wicked  final 
puff,  the  wind  lulled  down  in  a measure. 
We  were  able  to  beat  our  numbed  hands 
back  to  life  and  shake  out  that  portion 
of  the  Great  South  Bay  which  had 
lodged  about  our  persons.  This  was  the 
moment  when,  holding  discretion  far 
above  valour,  we  should  have  put  about 
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Our  arrival  was  the  signal  for  every  duck  to  take  instantly  to  wing 


and  run  back  to  our  sheltered  creek.  In- 
stead, we  expressed  the  cheering  belief 
that  we’d  seen  the  worst  of  the  blow. 
With  sheets  flattened  again  to  retrieve 
our  lost  windward  position,  we  pointed 
the  Noah’s  nose  in  the  wind,  relashed  the 
tender  across  decks,  and  plunged  gayly 
on  our  way. 

For  the  better  part  of  that  morning 
we  battled  against  the  wind.  I still 
think  we  would  have  made  our  intended 
port  if  we  hadn’t  encountered  ice.  A 
great  field  of  it  lay  directly  to  windward 
of  us,  cutting  off  our  line  of  advance  as 
effectually  as  a mountain  might  have 
done.  We  ran  close  up  to  its  jagged 
edge  with  some  faint  hope  of  finding  an 
opening,  but  in  this  we  were  disappoint- 
ed. It  stretched  away,  apparently  for 
miles — an  impenetrable  plain  of  dazzling 
white,  with  never  a crack  to  be  seen. 
We  were  destined,  in  time,  to  have  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  that  ice.  At  the 
moment  it  was  simply  a barrier  that 
spread  between  ourselves  and  Amityville, 
and  prevented  us,  for  the  time  being, 
from  getting  that  much  needed  coal.  No 
choice  was  left  us  but  to  bear  away  along 
the  boundary  of  ice  and  hunt  harbor  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  bay.  A very 
arctic  breath  seemed  to  blow  across  that 
field  of  ice!  Wet,  chilled  to  the  bone, 
we  slackened  sheets  on  the  sharpie  and 
ran  for  the  outer  beach.  Every  flaw 
seemed  to  gain  in  strength  as  we  plunged 
and  rolled,  ducked  and  wallowed  toward 
the  distant  line  of  sand.  In  the  end  we 
lowered  our  after  sail  and  found  that 
we  still  had  plenty — yes,  plenty,  and  a 
little  to  spare. 

So  we  came  to  Oak  Island.  We  didn’t 
know  that  it  was  Oak  Island  then ; we 
didn’t  take  time  to  look  at  our  chart. 
To  us  it  was  merely  land — good,  dry 
land  which  would  afford  us  a lea  from 
the  howling  gale.  Hazzarding  shoals 
and  sand  bars,  we  shaved  the  westerly 
point  of  the  island,  ran  a hundred  yards 
through  the  blessedly  calm  waters,  and 
hastily  dropped  our  hook.  Then  we  ran 
down  our  drenching  sail,  and  only  taking 
time  to  twist  a stop  about  it,  tumbled 


pell  mell  through  the  Noah’s  companion 
and  took  the  stove  in  our  arms. 

A picture  of  that  cabin  still  lives  in 
my  memory.  Never  have  I looked  upon 
a more  dispiriting  sight ! Crockery, 
glassware,  shoes — grub — all  lay  inextri- 
cably mixed  together.  Fragments  from 
our  morning  meal  had  drifted  about  and 
lodged  in  divers  unfortunate  places. 
Pete’s  hair  brush  was  in  the  frying  pan 
and  a can  of  syrup  had  emptied  itself 
into  one  of  my  buckskin  slippers  ! Thaw- 
ing out  by  slow  degrees,  we  decided  it 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  what 
havoc  the  wind  and  seas  had  wrought 
so  long  as  we  were  once  more  warm. 

OAK  ISLAND,  a high  little  stretch  of 
land,  lies  northwest  of  Fire  Island. 
In  the  days  of  which  I write  a row  of 
tiny  cottages — summer  camps,  might  bet- 
ter describe  them — extended  the  length 
of  the  high  ground,  facing  out  upon  the 
Inlet  and  the  great  light  which  throws 
its  rays  for  many  miles  to  sea.  The 
Oak  Island  Life  Saving  Station  nestles 
among  the  rolling  dunes  of  the  outer 
beach,  its  roof  barely  visible  above  the 
mountains  of  sand. 

In  the  light  of  later  events  Pete’s  first 
remark  next  morning  when  we  turned 
out  for  a look  about  was,  perhaps,  pro- 
phetic : “Well,  there’s  the  light  house” ; 
quoth  Peter,  “and  I guess  that’s  the  Life 
Saving  Station  way  off  there  behind  those 
hills.  We’re  in  fair  shape  to  be  taken 
care  of  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.” 
“Oh,  we’ve  had  the  worst,”  I answered. 
“That  old  blow  yesterday  was  our  in- 
itiation ; we’ve  come  through  now ; here’s 
where  we  begin  our  fun.” 

Our  fun,  as  planned  by  Pete  and  my- 
self, embraced  the  slaughter  of  ducks  and 
geese ; brant — even  a swan  or  two  if  they 
happened  to  come  our  way.  We  were 
quite  impartial  as  to  species,  only  elect- 
ing that  there  should  be  a sufficiency  and 
of  recognized  market  worth.  Inasmuch 
as  I have  already  stated  that  these  plans 
and  hopes  were  hardly  realized  I shall 
not  attempt  to  set  down  the  details  of 
each  and  every  hunt.  They  were  inci- 


dental, after  all,  to  various  other  matters. 
I do.  recall,  however,  our  first  day  with 
the  ducks.  That  stretch  of  marsh — all 
purple  and  gold  in  the  morning  light ; 
our  hasty  breakfast ; the  hustle  and 
bustle  to  get  away  before  the  first  of  the 
flight ! And  the  marsh  when  at  last  we 
reached  it ! It  was  fairly  alive  with 
ducks ! Our  arrival,  it  seemed,  was  the 
signal  for  every  duck  for  miles  around 
to  take  instantly  to  wing. 

An  experienced  duck  shooter,  taking 
stock  of  the  weather,  would  have  banked 
far  less  than  Pete  and  I did  on  all  those 
ducks.  Straight  out  for  the  broad  At- 
lantic they  flew ; line  on  line  of  them, 
squads  and  companies  and  regiments  of 
them — and  we  watched  them  go,  happy 
in  the  thought  that  they  soon  would  re- 
turn and  drop  to  our  decoys.  How  could 
we  know  that  those  darned  ducks  would 
sit  calmly  outside  the  surf  line  all  day 
while  we  kicked  our  heels  in  the  marsh? 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  they  did. 
There  was  no  wind  to  keep  them  moving. 
The  norther  had  blown  itself  out  in  the 
night,  the  bay  lying  mirror-like  in  its 
calm,  and  reflecting  the  distant  shore  line 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach. 

Three  black-ducks,  at  intervals,  hon- 
ored me.  Two  I killed,  missing  the 
third  like  a veritable  dub.  Pete,  sta- 
tioned at  a nearby  point,  was  even  less 
fortunate.  His  bag  consisted  of  one 
small  broad-bill.  He  had  winged  it  early 
in  the  proceedings,  and  the  better  part 
of  the  day — and  most  of  his  ammunition 
was  consumed  before  giving  it  the  coup 
de  grace.  We  were  not  elated,  to  say 
the  least,  by  our  first  day’s  experience. 
Reality  fell  far  short  of  our  glorious 
speculations.  Of  course,  there  were 
other  days  to  come — wonderful  days 
when  conditions  would  be  different,  but 
— well,  we  were  hugely  disappointed. 

We  pulled  back  to  the  sharpie  at  sun- 
set, just  as  the  ducks  were  swarming  in 
from  the  ocean  and  the  Fire  Island  Light 
blinking  out  its  first  warning  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern.  The  bitter  chill  of  the 
winter  night  was  creeping  in  to  our  very 
bones.  Wanly  remote  the  mainland  ap- 
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peared,  and  our  craft  ridiculously  small 
and  lonely  in  all  that  waste  of  waters. 

The  mercury  must  have  touched  zero 
that  night.  At  all  events,  no  open  water 
was  to  be  seen  next  morning.  Our  shar- 
pie lay  locked  in  a glassy  sheet  of  ice — 
ice  that  reached  across  to  Fire  Island  and 
the  Inlet,  and  proved  to  be  almost  a half 
inch  thick  when  we  tested  it  with  an  oar. 
The  succeeding  four  or  five  days  were,  I 
think,  the  coldest  I ever  remember.  Each 
day  the  ice  grew  solider  about  us;  our 
water  cask  froze  in  the  cockpit;  potatoes 
and  a variety  of  other  eatables  were 
ruined  despite  our  precautions,  and  even 
inside  the  sharpie’s  cabin  we  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  warm.  For  two  or  three 
days,  or  until  the  ice  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  us,  we  kept  a skiff  channel  open 
to  Oak  Island.  What  we  should  have 
done  without  that  little  island  I hardly 
know.  We  ra^i  races  across  the  hard- 
packed  sand  ; we  dug  soft  clams ; we  pick- 
ed up  drift  wood  to  help  out  our  fast  van- 
ishing coal  and,  without  any  malice  afore- 
thought, investigated  the  several  cottages 
and  their  immediate  surroundings.  It 
was  in  the  bourse  of  one  of  these  casual 
inspections  that  I made  a most  valuable 
discovery,  but  I kept  it  from  Pete  for 
some  time. 

I 

\Y/  ITH  the  thickening  of  the  ice  we 
” ventured  across  to  the  beach.  Vis- 
iting a veteran  “beacher,”  we  were 
pressed — Oh,  Joy  ! — to  stay  to  supper.  It 
is  needless  to  say  we  stayed.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  needed  that  meal.  It’s 
comfortable  plenty  was  one  thing;  it’s 
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psychological  effect  another.  The  de- 
pleted condition  of  our  own  stores  was 
brought  home  to  us  with  sudden  em- 
phasis. We  realized  that  something  must 
be  done  to  augment  them  or  we  should 
shortly  become  daily  pensioners  on  the 
bounty  of  the  beach.  Fortunately,  part 
of  our  problem  was  solved  for  us  the 
very  next  day — incidentally,  we  made 
more  friends. 

I was  engaged  in  the  menial  task  of 
washing  dishes,  Pete  having  reached  that 
deplorable  state  where  he  pretended  to 
see  no  use  in  washing  a plate  that  had 
to  be  used  again.  “For  the  love  o’ 
Mike !”  Pete  explained  from  the  cockpit. 
“There’s  a bunch  of  ice  boats  or  some- 
thing chasing  around  the  beach.  Come 
have  a look.  I can’t  make  the  darned 
things  out.”  One,  two,  three — a very 
fleet  of  the  tiny  craft  was  approaching 
along  the  ice.  It  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion, as  well  as  Pete’s,  to  those  wonder- 
ful little  “scooters”  which  every  life- 
saver  and  bayman  owns  and  which,  next 
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to  wife  and  children,  is  his  dearest  pos- 
session on  earth.  With  an  occasional 
thrust  of  the  stout  ice  hook,  they  slipped 
over  the  glassy  surface  at  an  astonishing 
rate  of  speed.  Half  way  to  us  they 
stopped  as  though  by  common  consent, 
and  from  each  boat  a man  stepped  out 
and  began  to  chop  in  the  ice.  “Eels, 
Pete !”  I said  with  conviction,  “nice,  fat, 
juicy  eels  for  breakfast;  but  those  boats 
are  something  new  to  me ; let’s  tramp 
over  and  have  a look.” 

We  were  that  day  initiated  in  the  art 
of  spearing  eels.  We  supped  on  stewed 
eels  that  evening,  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  a Life  Saving  savant 
who,  furthermore,  furnished  the  eels. 
There  are  many  ways  of  saving  life. 
More  than  one  swallow,  however,  is 
needed  to  make  a summer,  and  by  the 
same  token  no  man  can  live  by  eels,  and 
eels  alone.  We  had  exhausted  some  of 
our  original  stores ; others  had  been 
ruined  by  frost  and  water;  our  plan  to 
add  to  them  had  been  spoiled  by  the  ice. 
In  a word  we  were  up  against  it;  punch- 
ing new  holes  in  our  belts  each  day; 
wondering  which  of  us  would  succumb 
the  first  and  what  might  be  his  tenderest 
cut.  Arrived  at  this  lamentable  state  of 
morale,  we  sought  the  advice  of  our  Life 
Saving  friend  (great  fellows,  these  Life 
Savers,  in  a pinch)  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  results.  “Shucks !”  Why  hadn’t 
we  mentioned  our  troubles  before?  It 
was  no  trick  to  slip  across  to  the  “main” 
and  load  a scooter  down  to  the  guards. 
We’d  make  the  trip  next  day ! 

( Continued  on  page  560) 


A HUNT  WITH  A SQUIRREL  DOG 

JACK’S  KEEN  EYESIGHT  AND  ACUTE  HEARING  WERE 
OF  MORE  VALUE  TO  HIM  THAN  HIS  SENSE  OF  SMELL 


THERE  is  now  and  then  a dog  of 
no  special  breeding  that  has  de- 
veloped remarkable  skill  in  the 
hunting  of  some  particular  kind 
of  game.  The  finest  bird  dog  that  I ever 
knew  had  an  ancestry  that  was  more 
than  half  shepherd  dog.  This  dog,  when- 
ever possible,  would  flush  the  bird  from 
such  a position  as  to  give  the  gunner 
the  most  advantageous  shot.  Such  a dog 
is  often  self-taught.  He  has  in  him  a 
natural  instinct  for  hunting,  possesses 
keen  sight,  great  intelligence,  and  is 
brought  up  in  a locality  where  he  can 
frequently  gratify  his  desire  for  hunting. 
This  kind  of  a dog  sometimes  knows 
more  about  the  habits  of  the  game  that 
he  hunts  than  his  master  or  the  man  who 
is  hunting.  I once  had  a most  interesting 
experience  with  a dog  of  this  descrip- 
tion, a wonderful  squirrel  dog. 

Near  the  end  of  October  of  the  year 
in  which  I was  eighteen  my  parents  gave 
me  permission  to  visit  for  several  days 
an  uncle  and  aunt,  an  elderly  couple  who 
lived  on  a small  hill-farm  near  the  foot 
of  a range  of  the  Alleghenies.  They 
lived  alone  and  always  gave  me  a warm 
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welcome  when  I went  to  see  them.  Their 
farm  was  cultivated  by  their  son  Oliver, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  lived 
in  his  own  house  a few  rods  down  the 
road.  Since  I wanted  to  do  some  squirrel 
hunting  during  my  visit,  my  father  let 
me  take  his  double-barreled,  muzzle- 
loading shotgun,  and  he  furnished  me 
with  a large  powder-horn  filled  with 
black  powder,  a good  supply  of  shot  and 
a tin  box  of  waterproof  caps.  Wads 
for  the  gun  were  made  of  soft  paper 
which  I carried  in  a small  game  sack. 
The  gun  was  a hard  shooter,  but  it 
would  kick  like  a steer  if  not  properly 
loaded  or  if  not  held  firmly  against  the 
shoulder.  I was  not  unused  to  the  gun, 
having  hunted  each  fall  and  spring  since 
I was  fifteen,  but  without  ever  having 
killed  at  one  time  more  than  two  red 
squirrels  and  one  gray  squirrel.  Before 
I started  on  my  trip  my  father  gave  me 
much  advice  about  hunting  squirrels  and 
teased  me  not  a little  about  the  size  of 
the  bag  I would  bring  home.  It  ought 
to  be  at  least  six  squirrels,  he  said,  so 
that  my  mother  could  have  her  first  ex- 
perience at  making  a meat  pie  out  of  the 


game  that  I had  killed.  I started  with 
the  determination  to  kill  the  required 
number  of  squirrels,  even  if  I had  to 
hunt  every  minute  of  daylight. 

I reached  my  uncle’s  house  late  in  the 
afternoon  after  a long  tramp  over  a 
dusty  road  that  ran  sometimes  between 
and  sometimes  over  the  hills.  My  aunt, 
who  knew  of  my  coming,  had  a fine  sup- 
per awaiting  me,  and  after  doing  it  ample 
justice  I went  down  the  road  to  call  on 
my  cousin  Oliver.  He  told  me  that  the 
woods  were  very  dry  for  squirrel  hunt- 
ting,  but  that  squirrels  were  quite  plen- 
tiful and  that  with  the  aid  of  his  dog 
Jack  I might  do  fairly  well.  In  order 
that  Jack  should  not  start  out  at  day- 
light next  morning  hunting  on  his  own 
account  he  was  tied  in  the  woodshed, 
and  when  I went  out  to  see  him  I was 
much  taken  with  his  appearance.  He 
looked  not  unlike  a Scotch  collie,  al- 
though his  coat,  which  was  white  and 
tan,  was  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of 
a collie.  He  was  a comparatively  young 
dog  and  evidently  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
In  a few  minutes  the  dog  and  I were 
warm  friends,  and  I wished  that  the 
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night  was  over  so  that  I might  start  with 
him  into  the  woods. 

V/|  Y aunt  gave  me  an  early  breakfast 
and  it  was  barely  daylight  when 
Oliver,  with  a few  final  instructions, 
untied  the  dog  for  me.  When  Jack  saw 
that  I carried  a gun  he  fairly  went  wild 
and  capered  and  jumped  about  me  like 
mad.  Looking  back  once  or  twice  to 
see  if  I were  coming,'  he  raced  up  the 
road  to  the  woods,  not  more  than  forty 
rods  away.  I was  still  in  the  road  when 
I heard  him  begin  to  bark,  and  when  I 
reached  him  I found  him  at  the  foot  of 
a chestnut  tree  that  was  bare  of  leaves 
and  not  more  than  forty  feet  in  height. 
I could  see  no  sign  of  a squirrel  on  the 
tree,  but  Jack  was  looking  so  eagerly 
up  the  tree  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  he  was  fooling  me.  Finally  I picked 
up  a small  stick  and  threw  it  into  the 
dry  leaves  on  the  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree.  Instantly  up  near  the 
top  of  the  tree  a black  squirrel  whipped 
around  a branch  and  exposed  itself.  It 
was  an  easy  shot,  and  at  the  crack  of 
the  gun  it  came  tumbling  down  through 
the  bare  branches  to  the  ground.  Jack 
snapped  up  the  squirrel  the  instant  it 
struck  the  ground,  gave  it  one  shake, 
dropped  it  and  raced  off  to  another  one. 
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The  squirrel  was  coal-black,  sleek  and 
plump,  with  a long,  bushy  tail,  and  I spent 
a minute  or  two  in  admiring  it  before  I 
attached  it  to  the  belt  which  I carried 
for  that  purpose.  I had  barely  finished 
loading  the  gun  when  I heard  Jack  bark- 
ing again  a hundred  yards  away.  I 
found  him  dancing  around  the  foot  of  a 
tall  hickory  tree,  and  it  took  me  some 
time  to  locate  a gray  squirrel  lying  in  a 
crotch  high  up  near  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Two  shots  were  required  to  dislodge  and 
kill  this  squirrel,  and  when  I had  it  tied 
beside  the  black  squirred  and  my  gun 
again  loaded  I noticed  that  Jack  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  go  and  was  moving 
about  examining  the  hickory  tree  from 
all  sides.  I took  hold  of  a long,  slender 
sapling  that  stood  near  the  hickory  and 
shook  it  vigorously.  At  once  a black 
squirrel  ran  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to 
the  very  tip,  where  it  clung  to  some  small 
branches  and  I easily  shot  it.  It  had 
been  so  completely  hidden  that  without 
Jack’s  aid  I should  have  lost  it.  That 
forenoon  I killed  three  black  squirrels 
and  four  gray  ones.  They  were  all  very 
plump  squirrels  in  prime  condition,  and 
the  string  of  seven  made,  in  my  estima- 
tion, a fine  sight. 

Only  once  that  morning  did  I have 
a chance  to  observe  Jack’s  method  of 


hunting.  I was  on  the  top  of  a ridge 
and  could  see  him  in  the  valley  below 
me.  He  was  not  using  his  nose,  but  his 
eyes  and  ears.  He  would  run  swiftly 
in  one  direction  then  stop,  stand  stock- 
still, looking  and  listening.  Once  he 
stood  upon  his  hind  legs  to  hear  or  see 
the  better.  Finally  he  evidently  heard 
something,  for  I saw  him  stop  his  ap- 
parently aimless  racing  around  and  dart 
towards  a large  oak,  up  the  trunk  of 
which  I saw  a gray  squirrel  running. 
The  squirrel  ran  up  into  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  then  crossed  over  on  the  upper 
branches  into  a second  tree  and  in  the 
same  way  into  a third  tree.  Jack  was 
always  directly  under  it,  barking  at  in- 
tervals to  frighten  and  confuse  it.  Only 
when  it  had  finally  stopped  and  hidden 
itself  in  the  tall  pine  tree  from  which 
later  I shot  it  did  he  begin  his  sharp, 
persistent  barking  that  meant  that  the 
game  was  treed.  Afterwards  I learned 
that  when  he  saw  a squirrel  enter  a hole 
in  a tree,  as  one  occasionally  did,  he 
gave  it  up  and  started  immediately  to 
hunt  up  another. 

IN  the  afternoon  Jack  and  I hunted  a 
piece  of  woods  that  lay  along  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  farm  on  two  sides  of  a 
( Continued  on  page  575) 


I had  barely  finished  loading  my  gun  when  Jack  was  ready  to  show  me  another  squirrel 
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BEAR  HUNTING  ON  NORTHERN  RIVERS 

SANE  AND  HAPPY  IS  THE  MAN  WHO  EACH  YEAR  CLEANSES  HIS 
SPIRIT  BY  CLOSE  CONTACT  WITH  THE  PRIMAL  FORCES  OF  NATURE 


1AM  at  variance  with  those  who  usu- 
ally speak  of  hobbies  in  terms  of 
disparagement,  or  even  of  ridicule; 
for  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
happiness  than  hobbies  if  temperately 
ridden.  No  diversion  is  productive  of 
so  much  well-being  as  riding  some  hobby. 
One  of  my  hobbies  is  hunting,  but  for 
fear  of  riding  it  to  death  I make  fre- 
quent change  of  mounts. 

Sane  and  happy  is  the  man  who  is  en- 
grossed in  normally  changing  diver- 
sions. Childhood,  boyhood,  manhood, 
old  age — to  each  is  due  a different  form 
of  diversion  and  each  form  is  a hobby. 
I can  trace  mine  with  pleasure.  Marbles, 
tops,  baseball,  Indian  relics,  quail  hunt- 
ing, pheasant  propagation,  shrubbery, 
golf,  politics,  photography,  big-game 
hunting,  books,  pioneer  history,  each  has 
been  my  hobby;  and  I am  under  a deep 
sense  of  obligation  for  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  them.  If  you  are  skeptical 
about  regarding  hunting  as  a hobby, 
weigh  the  enthusiasm  bestowed  by  sports- 
men upon  the  chase  and  the  implements 
of  the  chase. 

I acknowledge  my  hobbies  and  profess 
in  extenuation  that  none  has  ever  in- 
fringed upon  my  duty  toward  others. 
Hunting  has  brought  me  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  Nature  and  I have  re- 
joiced. Borrow  writes:  “For  of  all  the 
pleasures  which  a bountiful  God  per- 
mitteth  his  children  to  enjoy,  none  are 
so  dear  to  some  hearts  as  the  music  of 
forests  and  streams,  and  the  view  of 
the  beauties  of  His  glorious  creation.” 
This  is  the  music  and  these  are  the  beau- 
ties the  hunter  enjoys.  He  sees  Nature 
in  every  phase  and,  as  he  grows  in 
knowledge  of  her  ways,  his  love  for 
her  increases.  The  hunter  moves  in 
alert  leisure;  he  has  both  time  and  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
woodlands  and  to  view  the  beauties  of 
the  mountains.  The  admonition  of  the 
railroad  guide-posts,,  “stop,  look  and 
listen,”  is  the  precept  of  the  hunter. 

I have  a predilection  for  hunting 
grounds  that  are  familiar;  for  camp  sites 
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that  are  known  full  well.  In  his  beau- 
tiful essay,  “The  Open  Fire,”  Henry 
Van  Dyke  is  persuasive  that  the  fisher- 
man finds  superior  delight  in  fishing 
streams  that  are  old  to  him  rather  than 
in  angling  in  waters  that  are  new;  that 
the  memories  clinging  around  the  camp- 
grounds of  other  times  give  more  charm 
to  the  angler  than  tenting  in  places  that 
are  strange.  I have  found  this  to  be 
true  also  of  the  hunter.  And  most  ten- 
der reflections  have  I enjoyed  upon  re- 
turn to  western  camp-sites  where  my 
children  have  been  happy.  Among  these 
familiar  scenes  I have  had  delight  not 
only  in  the  visible  pleasures  of  the  mo- 
ment but  also  in  the  memories  of  days 
gone  by.  Try  as  one  may  he  cannot 
divorce  mind  and  sentiment,  for  without 
sentiment  life  is  barren  and  desolate  in- 
deed. How  beautifully  Stevenson  ex- 
presses the  idea  in  “The  Lantern  Bear- 
ers”: “His  (man’s)  life  from  without 
may  seem  but  a rude  mound  of  mud  but 
there  will  be  some  golden  chamber  at 
the  heart  of  it  in  which  he  dwells  de- 
lighted.” 

CENTIMENT,  no  doubt,  has  had 
^ much  to  do  with  my  making  four 
journeys  into  the  land  of  the  Cassiars. 
I enjoy  hunting  along  those  streams  and 
among  those  mountains  with  which  I 
have  an  acquaintance;  I enjoy  hunting 
with  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
guide  to  become  a companion.  In  the 
sub-arctic  forest  all  streams,  all  gla- 
ciers, all  mountains  are  similar;  as  are 
also  the  fish,  fowl,  and  the  mammals 
that  inhabit  them.  Moose,  caribou, 
bears,  sheep  and  goats  frequent  the 
ranges  best  adapted  to  them;  the  range 
of  each  has  its  counterpart  anywhere  in 
the  sub-arctic  forest,  and  these  animals 
are  good  game  wherever  found;  the 
trout  and  the  salmon  are  as  vigorous  in 
one  stream  as  in  another;  the  wild  duck 
and  the  grouse  are  swift  of  flight  in  any 
marsh  and  woodland;  the  mosquito, 
which  flourishes  everywhere  in  this  re- 


gion, is  as  vicious  in  one  vicinity  as  in  I 
another.  Nature  in  the  North  is  every-  ; 
where  the  same. 

My  recent  journey  up  the  Stikine  was  ! 
made  in  a canoe,  propelled  for  part  of 
the  way  by  an  outboard  motor.  Al- 
though the  motor  did  not  furnish  power 
to  convey  us  to  our  destination,  it  did  i 
take  us  over  the  greater  part,  and  over 
the  strongest  waters  of  our  journey, 
before  breaking  down ; and  we  were 
grateful  for  what  we  got.  After  the 
motor  played  out  we  hoisted  sail  when 
the  wind  was  favorable;  when  not  fa- 
vorable, the  canoe  was  lined  or  poled 
against  the  current.  As  my  companion 
was  more  accustomed  to  canoeing  up- 
stream than  was  I to  tramping  over 
rocky  bars,  the  honors  of  weariness  were  ij 
even  at  nightfall  in  spite  of  his  more 
strenuous  labor.  At  any  rate  one  is 
tired  only  if  he  thinks  “tired,”  and  on  i 1 
such  a trip  as  mine  things  other  than 
physical  weariness  occupy  the  mind. 

Innumerable  gulls  and  hair  seals  were 
on  the  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stik- 
ine. They  were  attracted  thither  by  the 
schools  of  eulachons,  or  candlefish,  a 
small  fish  greatly  prized  by  the  Indians 
for  food  and  for  candles.  Further  up- 
stream were  many  gulls  resting  on 
snow-covered  bars.  Geese,  mallards  and 
teal,  all  very  palatable  fowl,  were  not 
in  the  least  afraid  and  we  could  approach 
within  easy  gunshot  of  them;  but  the  un- 
savory mergansers  were  so  wild  that 
they  would  take  flight  long  before  we 
came  within  range.  Charles  Lamb 
quoted  the  saying,  “the  foolisher  the 
fowl  or  fish,  the  finer  the  flesh  thereof.” 

I do  not  know  the  author  of  this  epi- 
gram, but  he  must  have  been  both  hun- 
ter and  angler. 

At  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  I saw  a seal  catch  a 
large  salmon.  A loud  splash  attracted 
my  attention ; I looked  across  the  river 
and  saw  a swirl  in  the  water.  Near  the 
swirl  was  a seal  swimming  upstream  in 
pursuit  of  a salmon  that  occasionally 
rose  to  the  surface.  Suddenly  the  sal- 
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mon  turned  downstream  with  the  seal 
in  close  pursuit.  The  seal  dove  close 
behind  the  fish ; the  head  and  about  half 
the  body  of  the  salmon  rose  from  the 
water  and  then  quickly  disappeared  as 
though  jerked  down  and  I saw  neither 
of  them  again. 

The  rains  that  prevail  in  Alaska  west 
of  the  Coast  Range  cause  some  incon- 
venience to  the  traveler  in  an  open  boat. 
Time,  however,  accustoms  one  to  such 
discomforts  and  soon  they  pass  unno- 
ticed. In  thinking  of  Alaska  it  is  the 
bright  days,  not  the  rainy  days,  that 
come  to  mind.  Though  copious  tears 
may  fall  from  her  skies,  you  will  remem- 
ber her  best  by  her  sunny  smiles. 

A LTHOUGH  I had  read  much  about 
wolverines  before  going  to  Alaska 
I had  never  met  them  until  upon  this 
hunt,  and  my  experiences  taught  me 
more  than  all  books.  One  day  as  I was 
walking  along  the  shore  of  the  Clear- 
water River  I saw  a small  dark  animal 
running  towards  me.  From  a distance 
it  appeared  to  be  a black  bear  cub. 
Probably  the  resemblance  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  bears  were  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  However,  the  instant  the  tawny 
flashes  on  the  animal’s  sides  caught  my 
eye  I realized  that  my  hasty  conclusion 
was  incorrect.  The  next  moment  I took 
it  to  be  a porcupine  but  quickly  knew 
that  I was  again  mistaken,  for  no  porcu- 
pine ever  ran  as  that  animal  ran.  This 
process  of  elimination  finally  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  here  was  the  wolver- 
ine I had  so  often  wished  to  meet. 
Knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  animals 
derived  from  experience  rather  than 
from  books  would  have  stood  me  well 
in  hand  for  my  ignorance  made  its  es- 
cape easy.  I shot  at  the  wolverine  when 
it  was  seventy-five  yards  distant  and 
missed  of  course.  It  turned  and  ran 
quartering  away  from  me,  looking  much 
like  the  delineations  of  a running  fox 
in  the  old  English  sporting  books.  More 
shots  only  accelerated  its  movements. 
Had  I waited  it  would  have  run  to  with- 
in a few  feet  of  me;  or  had  I given  a 
sharp  whistle  it  would  have  stopped  and 
have  been  a comparatively  easy  mark. 
Owing  to  its  long  fur  the  wolverine 
looks  large  but  it  is  really  a small  tar- 
get for  the  body  is  only  about  the  size 
of  that  of  a coyote.  My  disappointment 
was  keen  for  these  animals  are  so  pre- 


dacious that  none  should  be  allowed  to 
escape. 

Another  incident,  though  less  sports- 
manlike, proved  more  satisfactory.  I 
killed  a bear  and  thinking  the  carcass 
might  prove  a bait  I went  back  to  it 
after  letting  it  lie  for  a day  or  two.  As 
I drew  near  an  animal  ran  away.  This 
time  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity ; 
it  was  a wolverine.  My  companion  de- 
cided to  trap  him  in  order  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  pest  quite  as  much  as  to  get 
his  valuable  fur.  When  we  returned 
with  the  traps  we  discovered  that  the 
wolverine  had  skilfully  cut  off  the  bear’s 
hind  leg  at  the  second  joint  and  dragged 
it  away.  The  glutton  also  had  eaten 
much  of  the  meat  around  the  joint.  We 
set  two  traps  where  the  wolverine  had 
been  feeding,  both  of  which  we  at- 
tached to  a clog.  Then  we  cut  off  the 
bear’s  head,  tied  it  to  a nearby  tree  on 
a small  bank,  and  built  up  around  the 
bait  a low  pen  of  driftwood,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  side  where  another  trap 
was  set.  All  traps  were  lightly  covered 
with  sand  and  dry  leaves  and  a green 
twig  was  laid  on  the  top  of  each.  The 
trapper  ventured  a guess  that  the  third 
trap  would  circumvent  the  wolverine. 
The  next  morning  we  found  that  the 
plan  had  worked,  for  the  wolverine  was 
securely  caught  in  the  trap  under  the 
bear’s  head.  In  his  desperation  the  an- 
imal had  gnawed  the  heavy  brush,  had 
broken  down  the  smaller  growths,  and 
had  torn  up  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
chain  would  permit.  He  fought  vicious- 
ly when  we  approached.  So  tenacious 
of  life  is  this  “Indian  devil,”  as  the  In- 
dians call  him,  that  he  could  not  be 
killed  with  a club.  We  had  to  beat  him 
into  insensibility  and  then  cut  his 
throat ; but,  at  the  thrust  of  the  knife, 
he  partly  recovered  and  continued  to 
fight  as  his  life  ebbed  away.  I did  not 
shoot  him  for  to  do  so  would  have  ruined 
his  fur.  I had  not  the  least  sympathy 
for  him  because  wolverines  are  noted 
for  their  cruelty,  voracity  and  destruc- 
tion of  small  animals  and  grouse.  Be- 
cause of  their  weird  cunning  in  robbing 
traps  of  both  bait  and  fur  they  are  the 
very  bane  of  the  trapper.  The  muscular 
development  of  the  wolverine’s  jaws, 
neck  and  forelegs  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  his  body,  an 
evidence  that  the  beast  is  possessed  with 
strength  to  slaughter. 


MY  companion  had  spent  parts  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  winter  trap- 
ping marten  and  mink  on  the  Clearwater 
River.  In  February  he  had  seen  a 
moose  break  through  the  ice  and  drown 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  On 
April  twenty-fifth  he  made  note  that  the 
body  of  the  moose  was  still  in  the  drift- 
wood where  it  had  lodged.  He  advised 
me  of  the  occurrence  when  we  were 
about  a mile  from  the  spot  and  we  hur- 
ried on  with  increasing  vigilance.  Soon 
we  came  upon  the  recent  tracks  of  a big 
grizzly  that  must  have  gone  directly  to- 
wards the  place.  When  we  came  within 
view  of  the  driftwood  I carefully  exam- 
ined it  and  all  its  surroundings  through 
binoculars,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be 
moving  and  no  object  that  looked  like 
a bear  could  be  seen.  A small  clump  of 
cottonwoods  stood  near  the  driftwood 
and  we  suspected  that  the  bear  had 
dragged  the  moose  there  for  conceal- 
ment. Upon  reaching  the  driftwood  we 
discovered  that  the  grizzly  had  dragged 
the  moose  out  of  it  through  the  water  to 
the  shore.  He  had  fed  on  part  of  the 
carcass  and  later  had  dragged  the  re- 
mainder about  a hundred  yards  away 
and  eaten  it.  Not  a bone  remained;  the 
remnants  were  a few  bunches  of  hair 
only.  As  we  were  too  late  I had  to  learn 
my  lesson  from  inference.  Here  was  an 
illuminating  illustration  of  the  mighty 
strength  of  a mature  grizzly.  I have 
been  reliably  informed  of  an  instance  in 
which  three  men  were  unable  to  drag  a 
dead  moose  from  a stream,  even  failing 
to  lift  it  with  block  and  tackle.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  a moose  shot  in  a river 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  and  furthermore 
for  the  ethics  of  sportsmanship,  a moose 
should  not  be  killed  in  a river. 

How  often  one  sees  game  when  it  is 
least  expected.  In  reviewing  my  meager 
experiences  it  seems  that  the  opportuni- 
ties that  have  been  mine  have  invariably 
come  at  unexpected  moments.  One  night 
we  were  noiselessly  paddling  down  a 
shallow  slough  so  densely  overhung  with 
timber  of  considerable  size  that  it  was 
darker  there  than  in  the  open.  My  mind 
was  upon  subjects  other  than  bears 
when  I was  startled  by  hearing  my 
companion  whisper:  “Bear,  bear.”  And 
about  seventy-five  yards  in  advance  of 
the  canoe  I saw  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a bear  against  the  bank.  He  was 
( Continued  on  page  562) 
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THE  WHIMSICAL  NATURE  OF  DUCKS 

WHY  THEY  WORK  WELL  ON  CERTAIN  DAYS,  AND  ON  OTHERS,  UNDER 
APPARENTLY  THE  SAME  CONDITIONS,  REMAIN  JUST  OUT  OF  RANGE 

By  EDWARD  T.  MARTIN 


SPORTSMEN  often  wonder  why 
water-fowl  work  well  one  day,  and 
the  next,  under  apparently  the  same 
conditions,  turn  up  their  bills  at 
decoys  and  grin  at  the  gunner. 

Wind  and  weather  are  factors  in  the 
working  of  ducks.  For  example,  in  a 
drizzle  of  rain,  bluebills  and  redheads 
in  great  numbers  seem  to  come  from 
nowhere  and  disappear  again  as  soon 
as  it  clears  off.  All  water-fowl  hunt  for 
shelter  in  a storm  and,  in  so  doing,  move 
around  much.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  days  when  the  shooting 
is  very  good  and  others  when  it  should 
be  but  isn’t.  There  is  always  a reason 
for  this,  however,  and  to  find  that  rea- 
son should  be  the  study  of  the  gunner, 
for  often  a simple  little  ruse  will  re- 
move it. 

Once,  when  the  ducks  were  shying 
from  a new  blind  built  on  an  old  feeding- 
ground,  I placed  a dark-colored  pair  of 
gloves  on  the  outside  of  the  blind  and 
deceived  the  ducks  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  blackbirds.  They  thought  the 
place  was  safe  for  them,  too — and  a very 
bad  morning  was  supplemented  by  a sur- 
prisingly good  afternoon. 

I once  made  the  claim  that  if  I was 
shown  birds  I could  make  them  work, 
and  I proved  that  I could  do  it. 

In  one  place  it  was  a question  of  feed. 
A freshet  had  washed  out  the  duckweed 
and  buried  the  celery.  The  few  ducks 
there  were  all  rovers.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  hold  them  anywhere.  They  would 
light  in  a place  but  when  flushed  never 
come  back. 

As  soon  as  I ascertained  what  the  trou- 
ble was,  common  sense  told  me  to  find 
out  where  those  ducks  were  feeding  and 
to  go  to  them. 

In  a light  boat  with  a ten-foot  paddle 
a man  can  cover  a very  considerable  dis- 
tance in  a day  without  undue  fatigue.  I 
kept  going  until  a spot  was  reached 
where  the  current  from  the  bayou  lost  its 
force,  where  no  mud  or  sediment  was 
dumped  on  the  duck  food,  and  there  I had 
good  shooting. 

At  another  place,  a wide  stretch  of 
open  water  with  a large  slough  at  one 
end  and  a fair-sized  lake  at  the  other  was 
a great  fly-way  for  ringbills  which,  at 
best,  are  not  easy  to  work. 

They  fought  shy  of  every  clump  of 
buckbush  thick  enough  to  conceal  a hun- 
ter or  large  enough  to  serve  as  frame- 
work for  a blind.  Many  of  the  local 
market  shooters  had  tried  often  and  hard 
to  get  a good  day  at  those  birds — and 
failed.  My  shooting  mate  and  I deter- 
mined to  show  them  how. 

We  built  two  blinds  in  thin  brush,  one 
on  each  side  of  this  fly- way  about  the 
middle  and  perhaps  three  hundred  yards 
apart.  Between  them  we  set  up  two 
“scare-ducks,”  old  coats — each  set  on  a 
tall  piece  of  brush  stuck  in  the  mud 


which,  with  arms  extended,  looked  hu- 
man enough  to  make  the  ducks  shy,  and 
as  each  “scare-duck”  was  only  some 
eighty  yards  from  either  my  partner’s 
blind  or  my  own,  a little  shying  brought 
them  within  fair  gunshot. 

This  plan  worked  well  for  a day;  then 
the  ducks  got  wise  and  by  noon  of  the 
second  day  they  were  paying  no  more  at- 
tention to  those  old  coats  and  passed  over 
and  between  them,  shying  only  from  our 
decoys,  but  we  got  plenty  before  they 
found  us  out. 

Could  the  hunt  have  been  prolonged  it 
might  have  been  possible  by  substituting 
a gunner  for  a coat  and  letting  the  ring- 
bills  shy  from  the  decoys,  to  have  picked 
up  quite  a few  more.  But  lots  of  work 
would  have  been  required  for  this — such 
as  sinking  platforms  in  the  soft  mud  for 
the  gunner  to  stand  on  and  our  time  was 
limited. 

There  are  places,  particularly  during 
mild  weather,  to  which  only  a few 
stranger  ducks  come  and  the  original 
ones  are  very  wise.  Even  the  most  skill- 
ful hunter  is  often  balked;  some  new  de- 
vice is  necessary  and  new  devices  good 
enough  to  fool  educated  ducks  are  scarce. 

That  type  of  ducks  avoids  anything 
which  resembles  a blind  and  can  tell  a 
decoy,  even  a dead  duck  set  up,  from  the 
real  thing  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  see  it. 

WHILE  wind  and  weather  have  much 
**  to  do  with  the  flight  of  wild-fowl, 
they  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 
The  poorest  day’s  shooting  and  the  best 
day’s  shooting  I ever  saw  around  the 
Gulf  Coast  were  both  experienced  under 
almost  identical  conditions. 

The  poorest  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Jacinto  River  in  Texas  just  before 
a severe  Norther.  The  water  was  dead 
and  glassy,  its  surface  as  smooth  as  a 
mirror.  My  kill  totalled  four. 

My  best  morning’s  shoot,  also  in  Texas 
■ — on  Surprise  Lake  — was  before  a 
Norther,  too.  The  water  was  smooth 
and  oil-like.  That  day  I killed  twenty- 
five  canvasbacks,  besides  many  other 
varieties,  and  was  through  by  ten  o’clock. 

And  the  reason  why? 

In  the  first  instance,  the  ducks  were 
all  old-timers  which  had  been  feeding 


around  the  mouth  of  the  San  Jacinto  for 
a couple  of  months.  They  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  how  to  get  it  and  they 
were  fat  and  lazy. 

Those  on  Surprise  Lake  were  mostly 
newcomers — could  be  seen  coming  from 
the  Northwest  high  in  the  air  and  lower- 
ing when  they  reached  the  lake.  They 
were  tired  and  hungry  and  nothing  would 
have  kept  them  out  of  the  decoys. 

The  Norther  was  a blast  from  Boreas 
so  strong  that  when  it  struck,  I was 
obliged  to  pull  up  and  run.  Had  I cared 
to  finish  the  day’s  shooting  the  boat 
would  not  have  been  large  enough  to 
carry  the  dead  ducks. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  the  ac- 
tions of  these  two  lots  of  ducks.  The 
old-timers  preferred  sleeping  to  eating 
and  knew  where  to  find  shelter  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  look  for  it.  The  others 
were  ignorant  and  thought  the  decoys 
would  tell  them  how  to  find  it. 

I remember  a small  lake  in  the  North- 
west that  I shot  over  persistently.  Be- 
fore the  wind-up  of  the  season  the  mal- 
lards learned  to  know  what  a caller  was. 
The  calling  was  good  and  the  instrument 
itself  perfect,  but  they  just  knew,  that 
was  all,  and  it  would  scare  them  like  the 
report  of  a gun.  Strange  ducks  came  to 
it,  however,  and  there  were  enough  of 
them  to  save  the  situation. 

Even  the  wise  ducks  fell  for  calling  in 
another  section  of  the  lake — calling  that 
I didn’t  think  as  good  as  mine.  The  rea- 
son must  have  been  that  they  associated 
my  style  of  duck  talk  with  danger  com- 
ing from  that  particular  spot  and  avoided 
it;  or  they  may  have  been  veterans  wear- 
ing “shot  dimples,”  who  were  playing 
safety  first  and  knew  what  to  expect  if 
they  came  close.  In  spite  of  this  my 
eighth  day  in  that  blind  was  nearly  as 
good  as  my  first. 

Before  I came  to  the  lake  the  local 
gunners  had  been  unable  to  do  anything 
with  the  ducks.  “They  can’t  be  made  to 
work,”  I was  told  by  several.  “Four  is 
the  high  bag  for  the  season,”  said  one. 
Yet  my  kill  the  first  day — not  a full  day, 
either — was  seventy-eight.  Black  clothes, 
big  boots,  dark-colored  blinds — in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  light-yellow  rice  straw 
with  which  the  lake  was  filled — furnished 
sufficient  cause  for  the  failure  of  the 
ducks  to  work. 

I have  often  been  asked  why  the  lakes 
and  marshes  near  Chicago  in  the  old  days 
never  got  “burned  out.”  Why,  with 
thousands  of  black-coated  shooters  bang- 
ing away  day  after  day  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  one  who  knew  how  could  al- 
ways get  ducks. 

It  is  simple  enough.  Lake  Michigan 
was  and  is  a duck  reservoir,  a sort  of 
storage  plant  to  furnish  water-fowl  for 
the  much  shot  little  lakes  and  sloughs  all 
the  way  from  Koshkonong  to  Kankakee. 
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When  ducks  are  working  well  there  is  no  finer  shooting  in  all  outdoors 


A similar  but  smaller  benefit  accrues 
to  the  adjacent  country  from  making  a 
game  reserve  of  Fox  Lake  near  the  Wis- 
consin State  line.  This  fall  the  lake  was 
full  of  ducks  and  well  watched  by  many 
game  wardens  while  the  neighboring 
lakes  were  full  of  shooters  with  only  here 
and  there  a duck. 

The  ducks  seemed  to  be  able  to  read 
the  posted  notices : “Game  Refuge.  Keep 
off”;  for  they  would  swim  near  the 
boundary  line  in  large  flocks  accom- 
panied by  their  poor  relations,  the  mud- 
hens.  They  would  take  a look,  quack, 
dive,  splash  in  the  water  a bit,  then  turn 
and  go  back,  never  once  crossing  the 
danger  line;  while  the  hunters,  hiding  in 
the  “open  territory,”  could  only  shake 
their  fists  and  say  things  to  them. 

In  this  Fox  and  Grass  Lake  country, 
they  have  something  in  use  which  should 
be  termed  an  “Alibi-killer.”  Nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a deep-toned  bell 
which  rung  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  says: 
“Commence  shooting,”  or  “Cease  firing,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  shutting  out  the  old 
excuses : “The  warden’s  watch  was 

wrong,”  “The  sun  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
but  I did  the  best  I could  to  obey  the 
law.” 


A NOTHER  thing  that  makes  bad 
actors  out  of  usually  well-behaved 
ducks  is  tobacco  smoke.  I have  seen  it 
spoil  shooting  for  a hunter  who  should 
have  known  better  than  to  be  smoking  a 
pipe  when  ducks  were  working  up  wind 
to  his  decoys. 


Taught  by  years  of  experience  ducks 
associate  a puff  of  smoke  with  danger 
and  when  it  comes  from  a thick  bunch  of 
grass  they  imagine  it  to  be  a noiseless 
gun,  all  smoke  and  no  sound;  so,  taking 
no  chances,  they  tower  away  and  go  else- 
where. 

Shooting  one  day,  half  a mile  down 
wind  from  a gunner  using  a strong  pipe, 
many  a whiff  reached  me  and  a shot  or 
two  was  spoiled.  As  for  the  shooter, 
when  ducks  would  set  their  wings  and 
start  for  his  decoys  and,  scenting  the 
smoke,  turn  away,  he  would  show  his 
anger  by  banging  away  at  them  regard- 
less of  distance,  thus  spoiling  the  shoot- 
ing for  others  and  adding  to  the  shyness 
of  the  game. 

Another  thing  that  prevents  ducks 
from  working  and  makes  the  shooter 
wonder  why  they  do  not  is  a boat  bobbing 
around  in  a blind.  It  is  better  to  lay 
crosspieces  below  the  seat  in  the  blind 
and  pull  the  skiff  up  on  them  than  to  have 
it  jumping  and  pounding  and  scaring 
away  every  duck  that  starts  to  come  in. 

A more  desirable  way,  however,  is  to 
have  a shooting  partner  and  take  turn 
and  turn  about  with  him,  one  shooting 
and  the  other  tending,  then  there  is  no 
skiff  in  the  blind  to  bother  about. 

If  you  think  that  ducks  are  finiky  and 
hard  to  please,  they  are  not  a circum- 
stance to  geese.  This  is  not  appreciated 
so  much  in  the  East — where  I have  never 
seen  any  real  good  goose  shooting — as  in 
California  where,  in  the  old  days,  bags 
of  a hundred  were  very  common;  but 


now,  with  the  small  limit  restriction, 
large  bags  are  impossible. 

Usually  with  geese,  where  one  flock 
goes  the  others  follow.  The  shooting  in 
California  is  from  pits;  and  no  parlor 
floor  is  more  carefully  swept  than  the 
ground  around  a newly-dug  goose  pit. 
Not  a spoonful  of  loose  dirt  is  left — 
nothing  the  geese  can  see — nor  is  an 
empty  shell  thrown  out. 

A flight  was  turned  one  morning  by  a 
single  empty  shell  that  an  automatic  had 
tossed  back  of  a decoy  and  out  of  sight 
of  the  shooter. 

The  geese  had  been  coming  low  and 
without  fear.  Suddenly  the  flocks  began 
splitting  on  the  pit,  avoiding  it  as  if  it 
were  a plague  spot;  some  going  on  one 
side  just  out  of  range,  some  on  the  other 
and  in  vain  did  the  shooter  search  for  the 
reason  until  the  flight  was  half  over — 
then  he  spied  that  shell.  When  it  was  re- 
moved the  geese  worked  all  right  again. 

The  shell  had  fallen  in  such  a position 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected 
from  its  brass  head,  making  a bright  spot 
that  caused  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
geese.  Had  it  not  been  taken  away,  there 
would  have  been  but  little  more  shooting 
that  day  and  the  man  might  have  attrib- 
uted the  splitting  of  the  flocks  on  the  pit 
to  a whim  of  the  geese  and  perhaps  have 
told  the  story  as  an  illustration  of  how 
notional  wild-fowl  sometimes  are.  When 
he  learned  the  reason  of  their  fear,  it  was 
a good  lesson,  and  one  not  forgotten.  I 
know,  for  I was  the  man. 
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ANGLING  FOR  UNIMPORTANT  FISHES 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  ENJOY  FISHING  FOR  THE  ART  ITSELF  THERE  ARE 
MANY  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  HUMBLE  KINDS  OF  FISH 


FEW  anglers  of  the  United  States 
content  themselves  with  anything 
less  than  a wild  plunging  creature 
on  their  rods  as  it  goes  rushing 
through  mountain  torrents  or  battles  in 
salt  waters  where  the  waves  give  added 
resistance  in  favor  of  the  hooked  prize; 
looking  forward  always  to  Visits  to  south- 
ern waters  where  the  lordly  tarpon  with 
its  sheen  of  polished  silver  will  be  theirs 
at  no  very  distant  date.  This  is  well 
enough  and  is  most  laudable  indeed,  but 
the  way  of  disappointment  is  a much 
travelled  path  and  in  the  desire  for  the 
glories  of  conquest  of  supremely  game 
fish  they  are  prone  to  overlook  the  de- 
lights to  be  had  in  hours  of  “catched  up” 
leisure  which  lie  all  about  them  in  the 
way  of  humble  species  which,  when  prop- 
erly followed,  give  true  enjoyment  on 
rod  and  reel.  These  are  to  be  met  with 
on  nearly  every  stream,  both  salt  and 
fresh,  and  would  be  regarded  in  any 
land  save  our  own  as  prizes  well  worth 
while. 

AMONG  the  many  fish  which  may  be 
classed  as  unimportant  in  some 
phases  are  the  flounders  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  “mud  dabs.”  They 
are,  however,  to  be 
classed  rather  among 
the  humbler  varieties 
than  among  the  un- 
important ones,  as 
they  embrace  a nu- 
merous family  and 
are  a most  important 
article  of  food.  The 
species  with  which  the 
angler  is  familiar  is 
the  common  river 
flounder,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  tidal  streams  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  as  far 
north  as  Labrador,  where  they  are  said 
to  be  very  abundant  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Along  the  middle  Atlantic 
coast,  however,  they  are  much  more 
abundant  from  February  to  May  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  They 
may  be  successfully  sought  in  the  deeper 
channels  of  our  bays  and  rivers,  prefer- 
ably where  the  tide  sweep  is  not  great, 
and  always  at  the  bottom.  They  prefer 
mud  deposits  where  they  can  search  out 
the  worms  and  snails  upon  which  they 
feed.  They  have  an  extremely  small 
mouth  hence  are  in  no  sense  carnivor- 
ous as  are  their  near  relatives  the  plaice. 
Coming  to  us  as  they  do  in  the  winter 
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months  they  are  welcome  to  an  army  of 
fishermen  who  defy  the  rigors  of  the 
cold  months  and  on  sunny  days  may  be 
seen  plying  the  gentle  art  where  the  fish 
are  known  to  resort.  Favorite  places  to 
search  out  these  fish  are  where  clam 
dredgers  work.  They  turn  over  the 
muddy  stratas  and  uncover  the  food  on 
which  these  fish  subsist. 

As  their  mouths  are  small  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a hook  about  1-0  in  size 
and  all  tackle  should  be  moderately  light, 
as  they  are  not  a game  fish  as  that  term 
is  understood. 

When  no  better  condition  prevails  of 
churning  up  the  bottom  of  the  water  the 
following  method  is  sometimes  resorted 
to:  Select  a piece  of  gas  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter  and  have  it  drilled  with 
several  holes  into  which  drive  spikes 
leaving  about  two  inches  of  their  length 
protruding.  Then  lower  the  pipe  with 
a stout  twine  attached  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  drag  it  along  the  bottom. 
This  will  soon  create  a roily  condition  of 
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the  water,  and  if  flounders  are  about 
they  will  soon  be  present  and  make  them- 
selves known  on  the  hook. 

ANOTHER  fish  which  gives  true  de- 
light to  the  one  who  is  content  with 
small  fish  and  loves  the  gentle  art  for  the 
art  itself  is  the  sand  porgy.  This  fish 
is  most  uncertain  in  its  movements  and 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  immature 
sea  porgy  or  scup  which  enters  the  inlets 
to  secure  food  as  well  as  to  escape  its 


enemies.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  years  may  go  by  between 
visits  of  this  fish  to  a given  locality.  I 
have  examined  them  minutely  and  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  claim  is 
well  founded  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  them  save  in  size.  As  found 
they  will  ordinarily  range  in  weight  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a pound  and 
are  met  with  well  up  in  tidal  waters, 
lurking  around  grassy  points  and  inva- 
riably on  sandy  bottoms,  hence  the  name. 
They  are  best  taken  from  a boat  and 
where  one  is  found  others  may  be  looked 
for  with  confidence.  They  are  rarely 
found  where  the  water  is  very  deep,  al- 
ways prefering  to  stay  where  the  tide- 
way is  not  strong.  A good  stout  trout 
rod  and  fine  line  with  a small  float 
should  be  used,  so  see  that  the  bait,  either 
clam  or  shedder  crab,  is  just  free  of  the 
bottom. 

As  they  take  the  bait  with  a decided 
boldness  there  is  no  uncertainty  about 
the  nature  of  the  strike  once  it  comes. 
The  float  is  set  in  motion  at  a most 
rapid  pace  and  kept  down  until  the  bait 
is  all  taken  or  the  fisherman  has  made 
the  strike.  It  is  a decidedly  pugnacious 
fish  and  will  resist  to  the  last  its  removal 
from  its  native  ele- 
ment. It  is  a most 
delicious  pan  fish,  and 
its  capture  is  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  by  those 
who  go  forth  properly 
equipped  for  the  sport. 

'T'HE  spot  or  La- 
fayette,  another 
small  fish  of  our  coast, 
is  looked  upon  as  a 
favorite  among  the  many  who  enjoy 
quiet  fishing.  It  is  hailed  with  joy  by 
children  and  women  who  go  out  in  boats 
from  the  many  points  all  along  the  coast 
where  waters  are  not  dangerously  deep 
and  where  tideways  are  not  swift  enough 
to  make  rowing  difficult.  In  size  it 
ranges  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length 
but  has  been  taken  up  to  ten  inches,  al- 
though such  a specimen  must  be  regarded 
as  extremely  rare. 

It  bites  freely  at  clam  and  shedder 
crab  bait  and  small  hooks  should  be 
used,  as  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
mouth,  somewhat  like  the  kingfish,  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  only  a small  hook. 
The  Chestertown  is  admirably  adapted 
to  this  fish  as  it  has  a low  point  and  is 
thus  readily  taken  in.  The  claim  that  it 
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is  a fresh-water  species  is  positively  an 
error  although  made  by  an  eminent  au- 
thority in  the  years  past.  It  is  nowhere 
more  abundant  than  around  the  ocean 
piers  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October  and  is  to  be  found  far  up 
the  arms  of  the  sea  where  it  doubtless 
finds  abundance  of  food  as  well  as  shelter 
from  its  enemies,  the  most  persistent  of 
which  is  the  weakfish. 

Its  spawning  place  has  never  been 
definitely  found,  although  it  is  thought 
to  be  around  the  latitude  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  in  Florida  and  to  occur  during 
the  early  spring  months,  as  no  fish  have 
been  taken  in  the  middle  states  contain- 
ing spawn.  It  is  also  known  as  “goody” 
and  Cape  May  “goody”  and  is  a most 
delicious  pan  fish.  When  a school  is  lo- 
cated great  sport  may  be  had  with  them 
if  the  angler  uses  the  lightest  of  tackle, 
which,  to  paraphrase,  should  be  ot 
“spider  web”  consistency.  The  bait 
must  be  well  down  to  the  bottom  as  they 
are  a bottom-feeding  fish,  never  rising 
to  the  surface  as  do  many  other  kinds. 

THE  tautog  or,  as  it  is  familiarly 
termed,  blackfish  has  long  been  an 
object  of  interest  to  anglers  and  is  taken 
in  the  greatest  abundance  from  Cape  Cod 
southward  to  the  Delaware  capes  where 


it  appears  to  end  its  range.  It  is  rarely 
or  never  found  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  rocky  ledges  and  around  old 
wrecks  where  it  passes  its  existence  feed- 
ing on  the  barnacles  which  accumulate 
on  such  obstructions.  Its  habits  are 
identical  whether  found  in  the  open  sea 
or  in  the  quieter  waters  of  river  or  bay. 

In  the  sea  specimens  of  from  seven  to 
ten  pounds  are  not  unusual,  while  in  the 
inland  water  the  fish  are  smaller.  It 
would  seem  that  upon  reaching  the 
weight  of  two  pounds  they  pass  out  to 
sea  where  they  find  the  shelter  they  de- 
sire among  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  coast. 

Of  their  spawning  habits  but  little  is 
known  other  than  that  the  very  tiniest 
fry  is  found  floating  among  the  eel  grass 
in  bays  and  rivers  during  the  summer 
months.  The  larger  specimens  are  taken 
abundantly  on  the  heaviest  tackle  at 
times  by  the  fishermen  who  go  out  on 
the  fishing-boats  running  from  the  cities. 

It  is  not  this  class  of  sport,  however, 
which  appeals  to  the  average  angler  as 
this  fish  appears  to  better  advantage  on 
inland  waters.  It  can  be  looked  for 
around  old  wrecks  or  any  place  where 
shelter  can  be  had,  especially  in  deep 
water  under  bridges  when  the  waters 
cool  down  in  the  early  autumn  months, 
and  it  is  welcome  to  the  persistent  man 


who  will  go  “a  fishing”  whenever  fish 
are  to  be  had.  It  is  a determined  fighter 
while  being  taken  from  the  water  and  re- 
sists to  the  last.  It  is  best  caught  where  the 
current  makes  swirling  eddies  and  does 
not  run  strong.  Clams  and  shedder 
crabs  may  be  used,  but  the  best  possible 
bait  is  the  fiddler  crab.  Crack  the  shell 
just  enough  to  permit  the  hook  to  be  set, 
as  the  teeth  of  the  blackfish  are  formid- 
able and  will  soon  crush  any  ordinary 
shell  or  barnacle,  and  allow  just  sufficient 
lead  to  keep  the  bait  at  the  bottom.  With 
very  light  tackle  the  sport  to  be  had  is 
most  gratifying,  for  although  it  is  not  a 
real  game  fish,  the  determined  resistance 
which  it  will  make  is  very  satisfying. 

I have  many  times  been  much  amused 
at  the  surprise  which  comes  to  the  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  tricks  of 
this  fish.  When  all  was  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  landing  the  fish  in  the  boat 
and  it  was  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  it 
would  give  a sudden  dive  and  while  the 
reel  went  humming  the  fish  would  be 
down  in  its  haunts  again  and  all  would 
have  to  be  gone  over  again  in  the  way 
of  working  it  to  the  surface.  It  is  really 
surprising  what  determined  resistance 
the  tautog  of  say  two  pounds  in  weight 
can  make,  particularly  on  a light  rod. 


THE  SPORT  OF  SHARK  FISHING 

THE  UNCERTAINTY  AS  TO  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  GAME 
ADDS  A POTENT  ATTRACTION  TO  THE  QUEST 

By  W.  G.  FREEDLEY,  Jr. 


A prize  worth  catching 


OF  late  years  salt  - water 
anglers  have  been  giving 
more  and  more  attention 
to  shark  fishing,  and  as 
these  fish  furnish  a very  high 
; class  of  sport  it  is  well  that  it 
I should  be  so.  Among  users  of 
S ordinary  tarpon  or  surf-fishing 
I tackle  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
| size  of  the  game  proves  a very 
potent  attraction  in  this  sport, 
ij  whether  carried  on  from  a boat 
or  through  the  surf ; while  those 
who  prefer  the  half-inch  manila 
: rope  and  heavy  cast-iron  hook 
can  get  equally  great  thrills  and 
some  wildly  exciting  boat  rides 
by  using  a light  skiff  in  connec- 
tion with  their  style  of  tackle.  It 
is  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the 
interest  in  the  taking  of  these  great  fish 
that  I am  submitting  the  following  per- 
j sonal  notes  and  anecdotes : 

Little  Egg  Harbor  inlet,  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  is  a great  place  for  sharks, 
and  many  a one  have  I killed  there  in 
past  days.  My  outfit  consisted  of  a twelve- 
foot  sneak  - boat,  a seven  - foot  tarpon 
rod,  three  hundred  yards  of  18-thread 
line  and  a six-foot  triple  leader  of  piano 
wire;  with  this  rig  I found  that  it  was 
possible  to  handle  successfully  the  ma- 
jority of  sharks  up  to  nine  feet  in  length. 
My  method  was  to  tie  up  to  an  anchored 
buoy;  then,  on  getting  fast  to  a fish,  I 
would  cast  loose  and  let  tide  and  fish 


control  my  craft.  I always  preferred 
to  do  my  fishing  on  the  last  half  of  the 
ebb  tide  so  that  the  “slick”  from  my 
ground-up  menhaden  would  drift  out 
towards  the  open  sea ; this  seemed  to 
secure  better  results  than  when  I re- 
versed the  proceeding.  These  fish,  rough- 
ly speaking,  ranged  from  five  to  nine 
feet  in  length,  and  most  of  them  put  up 
splendid  battles. 

I frequently  beached  these  sharks,  after 
killing  them,  on  the  Anchoring  Island, 
and  often  have  been  much  interested  in 
opening  the  brutes  and  in  studying  their 
stomach  contents.  Usually  this  would 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  digested 


or  partly  digested  fish,  but  oc- 
casionally strange  things  would 
come  to  light.  From  the  stomach 
of  one  seven-footer  I obtained  a 
rough  billet  of  hardwood  nearly 
sixteen  inches  long  and  two  inches 
in  diameter;  also  two  rocks  about 
the  size  of  golf  balls  and  a four- 
ounce  pyramid  sinker.  The  fish 
seemed  to  be  in  prime  condition, 
in  spite  of  his  indigestible  diet. 

In  another  I discovered  what 
seemed  to  be  a badly-mashed 
tomato  can;  this  had  evidently 
been  in  him  but  a short  time,  as 
the  tin  was  still  in  quite  good 
condition.  I also  know  of  one 
twelve-foot  hammerhead  shark 
killed  by  a friend  of  mine  on  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Florida  which  con- 
tained a large  cast-iron  shark  hook,  with 
four  feet  of  chain  and  a heavy  swivel 
attached.  This  fish  was  captured  on 
much  the  same  kind  of  rig  that  was 
found  in  him,  so  he  had  apparently  not 
learned  much  from  his  experience. 

With  sharks  running  from  nine  to  ten 
feet  in  length  upwards  I have  had  much 
pleasure  and  excitement  in  using  a couple 
of  hundred  feet  of  half-inch  manila  rope, 
a heavy  cast-iron  shark  hook  with  chain 
and  swivel  attached,  and  a light  skiff. 
I run  the  line  through  a large  ring  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  making  the  end  fast  to 
a cleat  near  the  stern  seat;  this  enables 
( Continued  on  page  569) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 


ALFRED  WAGSTAFF 

COL.  ALFRED  WAGSTAFF,  whose  splendid 
work  as  a conservationist,  humanitarian  and 
thorough  sportsman,  gave  him  national  fame, 
died  at  his  country  home,  Talulah,  near  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  October  2,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

In  a life-time  largely  devoted  to  promoting  all  that 
is  best  in  sportsmanship,  Colonel  Wagstaff  achieved 
much,  and  his  name  will  be  long  remembered  and  hon- 
ored by  all  who  appreciate  earnest,  self  sacrificing 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  and  game  protection. 
Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  law  aided  him  materially  in  giving 
valuable  co-operation  to  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  cause  of  game  protection,  and  as  a member  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  from  1867  to  1874,  he  had  op- 
portunity to  help  in  the  enactment  of  good  game  laws, 
as  well  as  in  their  enforcement. 

While  an  active  and  enthusiastic  sportsman  during 
the  years  of  early  manhood  and  middle  age,  he  held 
closely  to  the  principle  of  moderation,  proving  his  sin- 
cerity in  practice  as  well  as  in  precept,  and  in  later 
years  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
securing  better  protection  for  game,  and  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  For  many  years  Colonel  Wag- 
staff was  president  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Game,  and  in  1906  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals ; the  service  thus  given  being  a 
labor  of  love,  as  he  put  aside  business  interests  to  de- 
vote practically  his  entire  time  to  the  great  work  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  remarkable  ability  and  tireless 
energy. 

An  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  him  as 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  who,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  devoted  well-directed  energy  to  the  ap- 
parently thankless  task  of  checking  the  slaughter  of 
game  birds  and  animals  then  so  plentiful  that  the 
average  shooter  seemed  inclined  to  believe  the  supply 
inexhaustible.  American  sportsmanship  holds  a high 


place  in  public  estimation  to-day,  and  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  honored  remembrance  the  noble  life-work  of  Alfrec 
Wagstaff — one  of  the  pioneers  who  did  so  much  to- 
ward attaining  its  present  standard. 


A PERMANENT  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
SHIRAS  3rd 

MORE  than  a year  ago  four  wild-life  protective 
associations  agreed  that  some  action  ought  to  b< 
taken  to  express  by  material  evidence,  to  Hon 
George  Shiras  3rd,  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  grea\ 
service  he  had  performed  for  wild-life  protection  bjj 
first  announcing  the  principle  of  the  Federal  Protectior 
of  Migratory  Birds. 

To  carry  out  the  thought  a silver  coffee  service,  suit 
ably  inscribed,  was  quietly  presented  to  Mr.  Shiras  by 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association,  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
The  gift  was  a surprise  to  Mr.  Shiras  who,  in  acknowl 
edging  it,  did  not  assent  to  the  accuracy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which,  in  effect,  said  that  his  genius  had  discovered 
the  distinction  between  animals  that  are  migratory  anc  1 
those  that  are  sedentary  or  local,  and  that  as  a result 
of  this  discovery  the  greatest  single  accomplishmenl 
ever  made  in  wild-life  protection  had  been  brought  about 
He  denied  that  the  proposal  to  place  migratory  birds 
under  Federal  jurisdiction  was  the  work  of  genius,  and 
called  it  merely  an  illustration  of  the  American  aptitude 
for  meeting  and  solving  serious  problems  as  they  might 
arise.  He  added  that  even  if  he  had  furnished  the 
seed — the  idea — it  was  those  who  had  tilled  the  soil 
and  knew  how  to  gather  the  crop — the  donors — that 
now  deserved  the  thanks  of  sportsmen,  nature  lovers  and 
agriculturalists. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  single  man  may  claim  all  the 
credit  for  bringing  about  this  beneficent  change,  yet 
to  the  leader — to  him  who  raised  the  banner  that  so 
many  hastened  to  follow — must  be  given  the  chief  honor. 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  there  has  grown  up 
a craze  for  the  reclamation  of  swamps — for  drain- 
age. It  has  been  asserted  with  wearisome  repetition 
that  if  we  could  get  all  the  water  off  the  land  and  cultivate 
the  soil  covered  by  this  water,  we  should  greatly  in- 
crease the  area  of  our  agricultural  land  and  so  the 
supply  of  food  we  produce.  This  is  not  true,  but  it  is 
a catching  statement  which  appeals  strongly  to  those 
who  do  not  stop  to  think.  We  are  all  of  us  likely  to 
be  caught  by  phrases  that  sound  well,  to  act  without 
due  consideration,  and  to  realize  our  mistakes  only 
after  we  have  made  them. 

To  say  that  by  draining  lakes,  marshes,  and  swamps 
we  shall  get  more  land  for  cultivation,  sounds  well  but 
is  misleading.  It  is  forgotten  that  much  of  this  under  water 
land  will  not  grow  crops  and  that  already  there  is  abundant 
excellent  cultivable  land  which  can  be  had  at  far  less  cost 
than  that  of  draining  lakes,  swamps,  and  marshes,  if 
only  it  is  fertilized.  Yet  promoters  induce  capitalists, 
or  even  counties,  states,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
to  put  up  the  money  to  take  away  the  water  from  these 
natural  reservoirs — money  enough,  if  intelligently  ex- 
pended for  fertilizer,  to  greatly  increase  the  present 
production  of  the  soil. 

Often  it  is  found  that  the  land  covered  by  this  water 
is  unfit  for  cultivation;  that  draining  this  land  lowers 
the  water  level  of  other  lakes  and  streams  and  that 
areas  that  formerly  were  excellent  agricultural  land 
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have  become  deserts,  where,  because  of  the  lack  of  sub- 
surface water,  nothing  will  now  grow.  Too  often  men 
do  not  stop  to  use  ordinary  business  foresight  in  mat- 
ters of  drainage.  They  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  drainage  will  expose  more  land  and  there  will 
be  more  dry  area  on  which  seed  can  be  sown,  therefore 
their  return  from  the  land  will  be  larger.  Usually  this 
is  not  true,  and  often  it  has  been  found  that  the  drain- 
ing of  a lake  bed  did  not  add  one  square  foot  to  the 
arable  land  of  the  neighborhood.  The  draining  of 
Klamath  Lake  and  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  has  done 
great  harm  and  no  good-. 

People  have  begun  to  wake  up  about  this,  but  it 
may  still  be  long  before  they  actually  realize  condi- 
tions. However,  this  subject  is  now  being  agitated  and 
the  public  education  will  go  forward — though  slowly. 

BEAVERS  TO  BE  TRAPPED  IN  ALASKA 

I TNDER  the  new  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  30,  1921,  for 
the  protection  of  all  land  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska, 
an  open  season  is  provided  for  trapping  beavers  and  mar- 
tens in  the  Territory.  This  announcement  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  trappers  in  Alaska  and  by  fur  dealers 
in  the  Unted  States,  since  there  has  been  no  open  season 
for  killing  beavers  since  1910,  and  none  for  martens  since 
1916.  Prior  to  that  time  when  close  seasons  were  estab- 
lished on  these  valuable  fur-bearers  the  animals  were  be- 
ing rapidly  exterminated.  In  many  localities  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska  beavers  had  disappeared  entirely  and  martens 
were  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  It  was  to  con- 
serve them  and  permit  them  to  increase  that  the  close  sea- 
t son  was  provided. 

Because  of  the  varying  climatic  and  physiographic  feat- 
ures of  different  parts  of  Alaska,  and  in  order  to  conserve 
our  fur  resources  with  justice  to  all,  the  Territory  is  di- 
i vided  into  three  trapping  districts,  in  each  of  which  the 
conditions  relating  to  fur  are  comparatively  uniform.  Dis- 
trict No.  1 include-  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula and  neighboring  islands,  and  southeastern  Alaska, 
mainland  and  islands,  from  Yakutat  Bay  to  Dixon  En- 
trance, and  in  this  area  beavers  now  may  be  trapped  from 
December  1 to  March  31  and  martens  from  November  16 
to  March  31.  District  No.  2 includes  the  mainland  and 
islands  north  of  the  areas  of  District  No.  1 as  far  as  the 
headwaters  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
north  of  latitude  68°.  District  No.  3 includes  the  region 
drained  by  the  streams  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of 
District  No.  2.  In  both  these  districts  the  season  for 
killing  beavers  and  martens  begins  on  November  16  and 
ends  March  31. 

THE  FAST  DISAPPEARING  PRONGHORN 

VT  ATURALISTS,  outdoor  men  and  big-game  hunt- 
ers  view  with  keen  regret  the  passing  of  so  many 
of  America’s  wild  things  that  were  formerly  abun- 
dant. The  wild  pigeon  is  extinct,  the  buffalo  has  be- 
come a domestic  animal,  under  fence,  and  the  prong- 
horn antelope  has  almost  disappeared  before  the  advanc- 
ing settlement  of  the  country.  The  big  game  of  much 
of  the  continent  has  gone. 

The  antelope  is  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  has 
no  near  relatives  anywhere  on  earth.  It  formerly  ranged 
in  vast  numbers  from  Western  Minnesota  and  Iowa  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  Western  Canada  down  into 
Mexico,  but  now  only  a few  scattered  groups  are  left 
alive.  There  are  a few  in  Canada,  a few  in  the  Great 
Central  Basin,  and  a good  many  in  Mexico. 


Some  years  ago  an  effort  was  begun  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  establish  a refuge  for  the  antelope  in  Eastern 
Oregan  and  Northern  Nevada,  in  the  desert  country 
just  along  the  boundary  line  between  these  states,  where 
a few  antelope  still  range.  Protected,  these  might  in- 
crease and,  with  a reasonable  range,  might  long  endure 
there.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  who  advocated  this 
refuge  perhaps  led  to  the  failure  of  the  project;  for 
they  asked  for  so  large  a territory  that  Congress  ob- 
jected, and  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Within  a few  weeks  news  has  come  that  this  region 
has  been  invaded  by  the  sheep  men  who  are  apparently 
making  an  effort  to  kill  off  the  antelope  in  order  that 
hereafter  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  asking  for  an 
antelope  refuge  in  this  region.  Not  very  long  ago  it  is 
stated  that  local  officials  of  the  Biological  Survey  while 
riding  the  antelope  range,  where  they  saw  not  a few 
antelope,  found  in  Oregon  fourteen  carcasses  of  antelope 
that  had  recently  been  shot  down  and  left.  These 
animals  were  apparently  killed  wantonly.  The  bullet 
holes  were  seen  in  them,  and  no  portion  of  the  animals 
had  been  used.  There  were  reports  of  another  locality 
where  in  the  same  way  twenty-seven  antelope  had  been 
shot  down. 

The  protection  of  this  antelope  is  a state  matter  and, 
since  the  destruction  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  state  authorities,  efforts  will  no  doubt  be  made 
to  protect  these  unique  animals  in  this  place;  but  in  a 
region  sparsely  or  not  at  all  settled,  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection is  difficult.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the 
local  pride  of  Oregonians  should  lead  them  to  advocate 
the  protection  of  the  antelope. 

DUCK  HUNTING  FROM  MOTOR  BOATS 

NO  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Federal  regu- 
lations which  prohibit  the  use  of  power-boats  in  tak- 
ing wild-fowl.  It  will  be  unlawful,  therefore,  to  hunt 
ducks  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  elsewhere  with  a boat 
equipped  with  an  engine,  and  especially  will  it  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  for  persons  to  run  down  with 
motor-boats  ducks  which  have  settled  among  decoys 
previously  placed,  a practise  which  is  generally  known 
as  “bush-whacking.” 

Erroneous  reports  had  been  circulated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Susquehanna  flats  that  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  Federal  regulations  governing  shooting  of  wild- 
fowl from  power-boats,  and  as  a consequence  persons 
relying  upon  such  rumor  were  getting  their  boats  in 
shape  to  use  in  pursuing  ducks.  The  regulations  do 
not  prevent  a person  from  using  a motor-boat  to  go 
to  and  from  the  ducking  grounds  or  to  attend  to  duck- 
ing outfits,  but  while  it  will  be  lawful  to  pick  up  dead 
ducks  from  a power-boat,  it  is  a violation  of  the  law 
to  shoot  them  from  such  a boat. 

QUAIL  PLENTIFUL  THIS  YEAR 

THE  bobwhite  is  plentiful  this  year.  Two  succes- 
sive mild  winters  and  three  good  breeding  seasons 
have  multiplied  bobwhite  conveys  by  the  thousands. 
In  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana  there  has  not  been  such  an  abun- 
dance of  quail  in  many  years.  In  a recent  trip  through 
northern  and  northwestern  Indiana,  quail  were  seen 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and  wardens  in 
many  other  States  in  which  there  is  no  open  season 
report  that  the  bobwhite  is  abundant  in  their  localities, 
notably  in  Ohio,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING  EXPERIENCES 

THE  ECCENTRIC  ACTIONS  OF  THIS  NOBLE  GAME  BIRD  SUPPLY 
THE  HUNTER  WITH  MANY  MOMENTS  OF  THRILLING  SPORT 


SOME  years  ago  the  writer  was  still- 
hunting for  ruffed  grouse  near 
Chestnut-Ridge,  in  western  New 
York,  where  the  birds  were  wild 
and  wise  from  much  hunting.  There 
was  about  six  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  As  I was  tramping  up  a steep 
wooded  slope  a grouse  flushed  about  fifty 
feet  to  one  side  and  slightly  behind  me. 
I turned  and  covered  the  bird,  but  at 
that  moment  my  foot  caught  in  a fallen 
limb  and  disturbed  my  aim.  I saw  the 
sight  swerve  on  to  the  trunk  of  a beech 
tree  about  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  the  fly- 
ing bird,  just  as  I pulled  the  trigger. 

I had  instantly  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  was  a miss,  but  I saw  the  bird  drop 
about  twenty  feet  beyond  the  beech  tree. 

After  picking  up  the  bird  I walked 
back  and  examined  the  tree,  and  I saw 
where  the  shot  had  struck  the  trunk. 
Most  of  the  charge  had  glanced  off  the 
smooth,  hard  bark  on  the  side  toward 
the  bird,  killing  it  stone  dead. 

ABOUT  twenty  years  ago  I was 
grouse  hunting  in  the  wild  valley 
of  the  Paupac,  in  the  Pocono  Mountains 
of  Pennsylvania.  My  companion  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  where  I was  stop- 
ping. We  had  no  dogs,  and  after  a hard 
day’s  tramp  we  had  aquired  only  a few 
birds  apiece,  and  were  disappointed,  for 
at  that  time  there  was  no  bag  limit. 

About  sunset  as  we  were  proceeding 
along  an  old  logging  road  which  led  up 
a slope  where  winter-green  berries  grew 
in  profusion,  we  were  startled  by  a roar 
of  wings  and  ruffed  grouse  by  hundreds 
began  to  flush  all  around  us,  crossing  the 
logging  road  in  all  directions.  We  both 
fired  into  the  flying  mass  and  killed  five 
birds;  loading  up  quickly  we  went  into 
the  woods  and  the  birds  flushed  all 
around  us  giving  us  some  exciting  sport 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  they  all 
seemed  to  have  left  the  vicinity.  It  then 
being  too  dark  for  further  shooting  we 
reluctantly  left  for  our  buckboard  which 
was  waiting  for  us  about  a mile  away.  I 
had  eight  birds  and  my  friend  had  nine. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  and 
showed  our  bag  to  the  other  sportsmen 
they  begged  to  be  driven  up  there  the 
next  day.  The  proprietor  assented  and 
the  next  morning  six  of  us  left  the  hotel 
in  two  buckboards,  having  with  us  two 
splendid  setters.  We  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  our  last  evening’s  sport,  when, 
strange  to  say,  not  a bird  was  to  be  found 
in  that  section.  We  were  puzzled  but 
decided  that  the  birds  had  congregated 
there  from  the  surrounding  hills  in  the 
evening  to  feed  on  the  wintergreen  ber- 
ries, so  we  decided  to  hunt  through  the 
valley  and  return  to  the  place  in  the  eve- 
ning about  sunset. 

We  followed  this  plan  but  did  not  find 
very  many  birds  although  we  hunted  the 
hillsides  and  valley  diligently. 

Towards  evening  we  wended  our  way 
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to  where  we  had  seen  the  large  pack  the 
evening  before,  only  to  be  again  disap- 
pointed ; not  a bird  was  to  be  found  in 
that  vicinity.  Where  they  had  come 
from  on  the  previous  evening  and  where 
they  had  gone  we  never  found  out. 

On  another  occasion,  a few  years  after 
this,  I was  still-hunting  at  Cooper’s 
Plains  near  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
hunting  diligently  all  day  my  bag  con- 
tained only  one  grouse. 

As  I was  returning  at  sunset  along  a 
pathway  above  a stream  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  a line  of  young  hem- 
locks grew  between  the  path  and  a small 
meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  there 
was  a mighty  roar  of  wings  and  at  least 
a hundred  grouse  flew  out  of  the  hem- 
locks. 

In  my  excitement  I blazed  away 


The  wise  old  cock  mounted 


through  an  opening;  I could  not  see  any 
of  the  birds  as  it  was  almost  dark  and 
thinking  I had  not  hit  any  of  them  I did 
not  look  for  any  dead  birds,  but  went 
on  to  my  hotel  about  a mile  away. 

Next  morning  I started  up  the  same 
path  and  when  I reached  the  place  where 
I had  fired  into  the  pack  of  grouse  the 
previous  evening,  I looked  out  on  the 
little  meadow  and  saw  two  dead  birds 
with  outspread  wings  on  the  grass. 

I had  fired  at  the  “noise”  and  the 
birds  were  so  thick  I had  killed  two. 

On  several  other  occasions  I have  seen 
the  ruffed  grouse  congregating  into 
packs  like  the  red  grouse  of  the 
British  Isles. 

^EAR  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
*■  ' number  of  years  ago  there  was  a 
well-wooded  glen  much  frequented  by  the 
city  sports,  which  always  held  a few 
grouse,  but  they  became  so  well  educated 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
shot  at  them. 

There  was  one  magnificent  old  cock 
which  I often  flushed,  but  he  was  so  wise 
that  he  always  got  away  before  I could 
get  within  range. 


One  day,  having  flushed  him  as  usual, 
he  flew  up  the  glen  and  I knew  from  ex- 
perience that  he  had  gone  to  a little 
grove  of  hemlocks  about  five  hundred 
yards  up  the  creek,  so  I reasoned  that  he 
would  be  listening  for  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps  and  would  flush  again  before  I 
could  get  within  range. 

“Now,”  I mused,  “I’ll  fool  him,”  so  I 
made  a detour  into  the  open  fields  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  and  walked  swiftly  un- 
til I judged  that  I was  about  a hundred 
yards  above  him.  I then  approached  him 
from  the  opposite  side  and,  sure  enough, 
he  was  listening  so  intently  for  sounds  on 
his  back  track  that  he  allowed  me  to  ap- 
proach within  fifty  feet  of  him  before  he 
flushed,  and  then,  still  thinking  that  I 
was  following  him,  he  flew  out  sideways, 
giving  me  a good  quartering  shot  and  I 1 
cut  him  down  neatly. 

He  was  the  largest  ruffed  grouse  I 
have  ever  killed,  and  his  ruff  was  brown 
instead  of  black  as  it  usually  is.  I had 
him  mounted  and  photographed.  Some 
sportsmen  said  that  he  was  a hybrid,  be- 
tween a domestic  fowl  and  a ruffed 
grouse. 

DUFFED  grouse,  when  flushed  on  a 

^ hillside,  dive  with  great  velocity 
down  the  slope  and  then  the  hunter  must 
lead  them  more  than  when  flying  on  the 
level.  I have  led  them  as  much  as  thirty 
feet  and  made  hits. 

A companion  and  myself  were  hunting 
on  a steep  and  densely-wooded  slope.  He 
was  above  me  and  flushed  a bird  which 
he  heard  but  could  not  see,  as  a grove 
of  young  hemlocks  intervened.  The  bird 
flew  with  great  speed  down  across  my 
front.  I heard  it  coming  but  could  only 
get  momentary  glimpses  of  it  as  it  swept 
rapidly  through  the  timber  towards  a 
large  forked  tree.  I instantly  figured  it 
would  pass  the  open  fork  of  the  tree,  and 
while  it  was  still  about  thirty  feet  away 
from  the  opening  I fired  through  it  and 
scored  neatly. 

This  was  a case  where  I did  not  ac- 
tually see  the  bird  when  I fired  and  my 
success  was  due  to  rapid  and  accurate 
mental  calculation. 

Of  course  you  must  remember  that  I 
do  not  mean  thirty  feet  at  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  but  an  apparent  distance  of  ! 
about  one  foot  at  the  muzzle,  which,  on 
account  of  the  angle,  increases  to  about 
thirty  feet  at  twenty-five  yards  distance 
and  this  is  about  the  average  distance  ; 
that  we  obtain  shots  in  dense  cover. 

This  statement  must  be  taken  subject 
to  modifications  also,  for  example:  if  the 
bird  is  quartering  away  from  you  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  then  allow 
only  six  inches  lead,  and  if  the  bird  is 
going  straight  away  from  you,  fire  at  it  | 
point  blank. 

Another  very  successful  method  of  1 
shooting  birds  which  are  flying  across 
( Continued  on  page  567) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BLACK 
RACER 

EXPERT  students  of  snake  life  have 
already  exploded  the  stock  tradi- 
tion that,  true  to  its  supposed  re- 
lationship to  the  boa,  the  black 
racer  Coluber  constrictor  constrictor 
{Linn.)  attacks  and  always  defeats  the 
rattlesnake  by  crushing  out  its  life  with 
its  powerful,  constricting  coils,  and  that 
it  may  choke  young  people  by  winding 
its  body  about  their  throats.  It  has  now 
been  determined,  however,  that  even 
when  holding  its  prey,  the  pressure  is 
exerted  in  a horizontal  plane,  rather  than 
by  encircling,  thus  pinning  the  animal  to 
the  ground,  in  case  of  a frog  or  toad. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  many  superstitions 
and  myths,  there  is  often  a slight  basis 
of  truth,  or  at  least  a resemblance  to 
fact,  from  which  the  exaggerated  stories 
have  sprung. 

The  black  racer’s  habit  of  looping  it- 
self about  the  wrist,  when  held  just  back 
of  the  head,  and  coiling  the  rest  of  the 
body  around  the  arm,  suggests  one  pos- 
sible origin  of  the  constrictor  theory. 
Other  snakes,  when  captive,  will  writhe 
and  coil  upon  themselves,  but  this  half- 
hitch is  quite  distinctive,  and  the  writer 
does  not  recall  a single  exception  when 
it  was  not  the  first  act  of  the  black  racer. 

To  test  roughly  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  coil,  one  finger  was  pushed  under 
the  loop  at  the  wrist  and  drawn  upward. 
It  is  true  that  a little  force  was  neces- 
sary to  insert  the  finger,  and  that  the 
snake  offered  considerable  resistance  by 
tightening  the  knot  in  response  to  the 
upward  pull,  but  in  none  of  the 
half  dozen  experiments  with 
snakes  of  varying  lengths  up 
to  55  inches  was  the  constrict- 
ing power  sufficient  to  serious- 
ly injure  a child,  although  in 
extraordinary  circumstances  it 
is  possible  that  the  pressure 
on  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
neck,  if  long  continued,  might 
suffocate  a very  small  baby  by 
shutting  off  the  blood  supply 
of  the  brain.  All  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  this  result 
are  not  likely  to  occur,  how- 
ever. The  pressure  from  other 
portions  of  the  coil,  in  these  experiments, 
was  negligible. 

Like  nearly  all  snakes,  the  black  racer 
may,  if  given  ample  warning,  run  from 
an  intruder,  but  it  has  been  the  writer’s 
experience  that  this  snake  will  attack 
and  fight  with  less  provocation  than  any 
New  England  species  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  If  cornered,  or  even  star- 
tled, it  will  not  only  refuse  to  run,  but 
will  frequently  attack  first,  often  launch- 
ing its  body  forward  and  striking  vi- 
ciously at  one’s  foot  extended  purposely 
to  receive  the  blow. 

While  the  black  racer  has  no  venom 


glands,  and  the  danger  from  its  bite  is 
no  greater  than  that  from  other  puncture 
wounds,  blood-poisoning  may  result  from 
the  introduction  of  putrefactive  germs  in 
decayed  animal  matter  on  the  teeth,  and 
it  is  better  to  avoid  this  possibility  by 
careful  handling. 

The  use  of  a forked  stick  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  method  of  capturing  snakes, 
but  pressing  the  foot  gently  and  firmly 
on  the  head  and  grasping  the  neck  is 
reasonably  safe,  if  the  species  is  non- 
venomous.  Another  method  which  the 
writer  recommends  only  to  test  the  rela- 
tive rapidity  of  movement  of  reptile  and 
man,  is  to  make  a feint  with  the  left  hand 
— when  the  snake  will  surely  strike — 
then  grasp  it  quickly  with  the  right  hand 
just  back  of  the  head.  A good  sense  of 
locality,  excellent  judgment  of  distance 
and  speed  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  successfully.  An  inch  too  far  back 
and  the  snake  will  reach  your  hand. 

It  is  unwise  to  transport  a black  racer 
in  a cloth  bag.  The  snake  will  usually 
eject  the  contents  of  its  stomach,  and 
occasionally  die,  perhaps  from  suffoca- 
tion. This  occurs  more  frequently  with 
snakes  other  than  the  racer.  Folded 
newspapers,  perforated  boxes,  or  glass 
jars  with  covers  slightly  raised  are  bet- 
ter. If  no  receptacle  is  available,  and 
the  snake  is  brought  in  by  hand,  pressure 
of  the  fingers  should  be  made  from  side 
to  side  of  the  neck  rather  than  from 
above  and  below.  Both  the  collector  and 
the  snake  will  be  less  uneasy. 

The  use  of  chloroform  as  a killing 
agent  is  unsatisfactory,  as  specimens 
thus  treated  are  greatly  distorted  by  the 


violent  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Al- 
cohol is  much  to  be  preferred. 

A CRUDE  experiment  to  test  the 
**  racer’s  sense  of  hearing — the  ears 
being  rudimentary— was  made  by  setting 
off  an  alarm  clock  suspended  in  the  air 
a short  distance  behind  the  snake,  and 
out  of  sight.  Increased  activity  of  the 
tongue — bearing  the  organs  of  hearing 
and  touch — and  excited  side  to  side 
movements  of  the  head,  indicated  that  it 
heard  and  was  trying  to  locate  the  sound, 
but  no  attempt  to  escape  was  made.  The 
alarm  clock  was  then  placed  directly 


upon  the  table  and  set  off.  Instantly  the 
snake  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  away, 
the  combined  sound  waves  and  the  vibra- 
tions transmitted  through  the  table  reg- 
istering effectively.  Both  of  the  experi- 
ments were  performed  with  the  snake 
resting  freely  on  a large  sheet  of  glass 
and  a polished  table,  in  order  to  test  at 
the  same  time  the  effect  of  smooth  sur- 
faces on  locomotion.  The  scales  of  the 
black  racer  are  smooth,  and  very  little 
progress  was  made  in  its  attempted  flight. 
As  a snake  must  receive  some  warning 
through  contact  with  the  ground  as  well 
as  by  way  of  the  air,  the  reptile’s  ap- 
paratus recording  danger  from  this 
source  is  important  and  its  sensitiveness 
must  be  fairly  acute. 

The  black  racer  is  notorious  for  its 
supposed  “hypnotic”  effect  on  birds  and 
small  mammals.  While  it  is  probably 
true  that  in  most  reported  cases  the  real 
attitude  of  the  bird  was  one  of  anger 
and  resentment,  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  an  inhibition  or  “fear- 
paralysis”  might  easily  be  induced  by  the 
darting  tongue,  beady  eyes,  and,  as  re- 
cently witnessed  by  the  writer,  the  fas- 
cinating and  “holding”  effect  of  the  very 
rapid  vibrations  of  its  tail  and  hinder 
body. 

S.  N.  F.  Sanford,  Massachusetts. 


HUDSONIAN  GODWIT  IN 
CONNECTICUT 

THE  accompanying  photograph  is  of 
one  of  two  mounted  heads  of  the 
Hudsonian  Godwit  shot  at  Fairfield 
Beach,  Connecticut,  about  1903  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  S.  Glover.  It 
furnishes  an  additional  record 
to  those  given  in  the  “Birds  of 
Connecticut”  by  Sage,  Bishop 
and  Bliss.  As  well  as  the  lo- 
cality where  it  was  taken,  the 
measurements  of  this  head  are 
of  interest.  The  bill  is  3% 
inches  long,  longer  though 
more  slender  than  that  of  a 
small  male  Marbled  Godwit. 

A very  few  Hudsonian  God- 
wit or  Ring-tailed  Marlin  prob- 
ably still  pass  Long  Island  each 
southward  migration. 


HERON  CAUGHT  BY 
CLAMSHELL 

A BOUT  June  22nd  my  two  daughters 
and  another  young  woman  were  on 
the  shore  in  front  of  my  house  at  East 
Marion,  the  tide  coming  in,  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  noticed  some- 
thing floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  it  came  nearer  it  excited  their 
further  interest,  and  one  of  them  went  in 
and  picked  it  up.  It  proved  to  be  a bird 
with  a quahaug  attached  to  one  claw. 
The  quahaug  was  not  one  fully  grown, 
{Continued  on  page  568) 
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TENTING  IN  THE  WINTER 

'"’THERE  is  no  great  difficulty  or  hard- 
ship  in  spending  a time  in  the  woods 
in  the  winter  if  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken  to  make  the  tent  comfortable. 

In  the  first  place,  a fly  is  desirable, 
though  by  no  means  necessary,  for  it 
keeps  the  snow  off  the  tent  and  insulates 
it  to  a certain  extent. 

In  choosing  a camping  site,  get  among 
the  trees  and  tramp  down  with  snow- 
shoes  a spot  large  enough  to  hold  the 
tent,  the  deeper  the  hole  the  better. 

After  erecting  the  tent  in  this  hole, 
look  about  in  the  woods  for  some  old 
dry  sticks,  as  rotten  as  can  be  found, 
and  carry  them  to  the  tent.  Put  them 
inside  and  break  them  up  till  there  is  a 
flooring  of  the  rotten  wood  an  inch  or 
more  thick  covering  the  floor  of  the 
tent.  This  can’t  be  beat  for  a flooring. 

For  a stove,  use  one  of  the  collapsible 
tin  ones  and  have  lots  of  dry,  soft  wood 
and  some  green  birch  or  beech  on  hand. 
If  possible,  it  is  better  to  have  enough 
stovepipe  to  run  the  lead  from  the  back 
to  the  front  of  the  tent. 

A good  thick  browse  bed,  with  birch- 
bark  or  a rubber  sheet  for  insulation,  and 


two  or  three  pairs  of  wool  blankets  will 
give  the  camper  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  when  the  stove  is  drawing 
well  with  some  pitch-pine  knots  in  it  he 
will  be  lucky  if  he  doesn’t  have  to  go 
out  doors  to  get  cooled  off. 

Robert  Melrose,  New  Brunswick. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 4 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


HOOKS  FOR  CAMP  USE 

’""THERE  are  several  kinds  of  camp 
hooks  offered  upon  the  market  for 
a variety  of  uses  in  camp,  but  to  one 
who  wishes  to  make  his  own  I offer  the 
following : 

Buy  a half  dozen  or  so  snap-hooks, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  from  the 
hardware  store.  Attach  a loop  of  stout 
cord  to  each  as  in  “a”  of  Figure  1. 
When  in  camp  pass  the  loop  end  over 
whatever  is  handy  and  through  the  loop 
as  in  “b”  of  Figure  1,  and  snap  on  your 
food  bags,  boots,  etc.,  safe  from  “por- 
kies”  or  any  other  pest. 

For  pot  hooks,  obtain  some  heavy,  stiff 
wire  and  shape  into  elongated  letter 
“S’s”  as  in  “c”  of  Figure  2,  each  hook 
of  a different  length.  A half  dozen  of 
these  in  a bag  of  their  own  and  tucked 
into  the  camp  coffee-pot  will  save  a lot  of 
loose  language  and  burnt  fingers. 

Another  kink,  and  one  which  I prefer, 
is  to  obtain  some  lengths  of  light-weight 
chain  from  the  plumber.  To  each  piece 
attach  an  “S”  hook  of  stiff  wire,  as  in 
“a”  of  Figure  2.  When  in  use,  pass  over 
your  fire-stick  and  hook  into  whatever 
link  of  the  chain  may  be  desired  to  raise 
the  pot  the  right  distance  from  the  fire, 
as  in  “b”  of  Figure  2.  These  “pot 
hooks”  have  the  advantage  that  with 
three  or  four  you  will  find  less  weight 
and  bulk.  But  take  a tip  and  lug  along 
a wire  “S”  hook  like  that  of  “c”  in 
Figure  2,  about  six  inches  in  length,  to 
lift  the  pots  on  and  off  your  pot  hooks 
in  use  over  the  fire,  and  you  can  leave 
the  soda  at  home,  as  far  as  using  it  for 
burns  is  concerned. 

Harry  Irwin,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  HANG  UP  A BIG  BUCK 

UT  a gamble-stick  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  at  butt  end 
and  say  two  feet  long  out  of  some  soft 
wood,  like  basswood,  popple,  or  soft- 
maple,  that  can  be  sharpened  at  both  ends 
easily  with  your  hunting  knife  if  you 
don’t  happen  to  have  a hatchet  with  you. 

Put  a two-inch  slit  in  the  hide  at  each 
gamble  joint  between  the  big-knuckled 
hind  tendons  and  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 
Select  a willowy  sapling,  about  five 
inches  through  at  butt  (ironwood  or  a 
young  elm  is  best,  but  birch,  popple, 
hemlock  or  maple  will  do)  and  drag  your 
buck,  head-first  always,  with  the  hair  so 
as  not  to  muss  him  up,  to  within  say 
twelve  feet  of  your  hanging-tree,  which 
should  be  stiff  enough  so  the  average 
man  will  have  to  climb  it  a few  feet  be- 
fore he  can  bend  it  down  to  the  buck’s 


carcass.  Now  with  your  leg  over  the 
near  top  of  the  hanging-tree  and  your 
weight  holding  it  down,  slip  one  end  of 
your  sharpened  gamble-stick  through  the 
slit  hide  at  one  gamble  joint.  Then  with 
the  gamble-stick  over  the  hanging-tree, 
just  ahead  of  a limb  so  it  can’t  slip  back 
down  the  tree  when  raised,  draw  up  the 
other  hind  leg  and  slide  it  onto  the  free 
end  of  the  gamble-stick.  Pull  the  buck’s 
hind  legs  together  and  slowly  take  your 
own  weight  off  the  hanging-tree.  The 
stiffness  of  the  hanging-tree  will  keep 
the  buck’s  legs  from  slipping  off  the 
stick  while  also  lifting  part  of  his  weight. 
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Next,  cut  two  sapling-poles  about  ten 
feet  long  and  three  inches  through  at 
the  butt.  In  trimming  these  leave  a limb 
or  two  sticking  out,  say  four  to  six  inches 
long,  near  the  top  for  a sort  of  crotch  to 
straddle  over  the  top  of  the  hanging-tree 
just  ahead  of  the  gamble-stick. 

Place  these  two  shoving-up  poles  with 
tops  or  crotched  ends  close  to  your  buck, 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  hanging- 
tree.  Then  put  your  right  forearm  under 
the  tree  and  gamble-stick  and  between 
the  buck’s  hind  legs,  and  lift  up  say  fifty 
pounds  until  the  gamble-stick  is  at  your 
waist-line,  then  place  the  crotch  of  one 
shoving-up  pole  astraddle  your  hanging- 
tree  and  swing  the  whole  thing  over  to 
one  side  a little,  before  prodding  the  butt 
end  of  the  shoving-up  pole  into  the  soft 
leaf-mold  and  ground. 

Now  pick  up  the  other  shoving-up  pole 
and  do  likewise  on  the  other  side.  Then 
step  away  to  about  the  middle  of  one 
shoving-up  pole  and  raise  the  buck  say  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches.  Then  step 
around  to  the  other  side  and  do  the  same, 
and  so  back  and  forth  a few  times  until, 
without  lifting  more  than  fifty  pounds  at 
any  one  time,  you  have  a two  hundred 
and  forty  pound  buck  hanging  high  with 
his  nose  a foot  off  the  ground,  so  that  a 
bob-cat  or  small  woods  prowler  will  not 
be  so  apt  to  take  toll  on  your  kill. 

If  you  intend  to  leave  the  deer  hang- 
ing any  length  of  time  it  is  well,  just  be- 
fore you  hang  him  up,  to  wedge  a bunch 
of  hemlock  boughs,  willows,  alders,  or 
whatnot,  in  between  his  hind  legs — this 
will  keep  away  any  raven,  jay  or  owl  that 
otherwise  might  perch  on  the  buck’s 
hind-quarters  and  peck  a meal  therefrom. 

Always  hang  a deer  head-first,  so  that 
any  drippings  resulting  from  the  dress- 
ing-out or  wounds  will  work  ahead  and 
not  back  toward  the  hind-quarters  and 
tenderloin.  And  in  dressing  a deer,  see 
that  his  hindquarters  are  elevated  a bit 
on  a little  knoll  or  something,  so  that  the 
blood  will  always  run  forward  and  not 
soil  the  hind-quarters. 

Almon  H.  Gardiner, 
Wisconsin. 

HOME-MADE  SKIS 

A PAIR  of  skis  can  be  made  at  home 
with  a very  simple  equipment.  The 
best  stock  is  white  ash  of  straight  grain. 
In  case  this  wood  is  not  available  you 
can  use  yellow  birch  or  southern  pine 
with  very  good  results.  Procure  either 
of  the  above  woods  from  your  lumber 
dealer  in  strips  of  six  or  eight-foot 
lengths  for  adults  and  four  to  six-foot 
lengths  for  children’s  or  women’s  skis. 


The  width  of  the  strip  should  be  four 
inches  for  the  smaller  skis.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  select  the  best  quality, 
straight-grained  strips,  one  inch  to  one 
and  a quarter  thick. 

The  strip  should  first  be  planed  off 


Lace  and  buckle  frogs 


smooth  on  all  sides  and  one  end  pointed 
to  a taper  about  a foot  long  which  forms 
the  tip  point  of  the  front  end  of  the  ski. 
The  top  side  of  the  ski  is  now  ready  to 
taper  from  the  center  towards  the  two 
ends.  If  you  use  the  above  thickness  of 
stock  you  can  leave  the  center  section 
of  each  ski  the  original  thickness  for  six- 


teen inches  at  the  center  of  the  length 
of  the  strip  and  taper  down  to  each  end 
so  that  the  front  and  back  ends  of  the 
ski  have  one-half  the  thickness  of  the 
center  section.  A standard  rule  for  the 
width  of  a ski  in  proportion  to  its  length 


is  to  allow  one-half  inch  in  width  for 
each  foot  in  length  that  you  intend  to 
make  the  ski  when  finished.  For  in- 
stance, a six-foot  ski  would  be  six  times 
one-half  inch  or  three  inches  wide.  This 
rule  applies  for  the  adult  sizes  only. 
For  the  shorter  lengths  of  skis  allow  one 
inch  for  each  foot  in  length. 

The  bottom  of  the  ski  should  be 
grooved  in  the  center  with  a half-inch 
groove  one  - eighth  inch  deep.  This 
groove  should  be  brought  to  a point  just 
in  front  of  the  taper  of  the  tip  of  the 
ski.  The  rest  of  the  groove  can  con- 
tinue down  the  entire  length  of  the  ski. 
The  value  of  the  groove  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  it  much  easier  for  the 
wearer  to  keep  his  skis  in  a straight 
course  over  the  snow. 

Having  shaped  the  ski  as  above,  the 
next  step  is  to  steam  the  strip  so  that 
the  front  tapered  end  can  be  turned  up 
without  splitting  the  wood.  Build  a box 
about  two  feet  long  and  a little  wider 
than  the  width  of  the  ski,  with  one  end 
of  the  box  closed  and  the  other  end 
open.  Over  the  open  end  of  the  box 
hang  a piece  of  heavy  cloth  to  keep  the 
steam  in  during  the  process  of  steaming. 
Place  a tea-kettle  half  full  of  water  on 
the  stove  and  connect  up  the  end  of  the 
spout  of  the  kettle  with  a rubber  hose 
long  enough  to  allow  one  end  to  enter 
the  box  half  way.  Tie  the  other  end 
firmly  to  the  tea-kettle  spout.  As  soon 
as  steam  begins  to  come  from  the  kettle 
place  both  tapered  ends  of  the  two  skis 
in  the  box  and  steam  for  at  least  half 


an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
skis  can  be  bent  on  a form  or  in  a vise 
to  the  desired  shape  and  held  in  place 
with  a rope  until  cool  and  dry.  It  is 
well  to  allow  the  steamed  skis  to  set  over 
(Continued  on  page  564) 
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THE  RIFLE  SHOTS  THAT  COUNT 

WHERE  TO  HOLD  ON  A GAME  ANIMAL  SO  THAT  IT 
MAY  BE  KILLED  IN  THE  SHORTEST  POSSIBLE  TIME 

By  F.  E.  BRIMMER 


SOME  time  ago  I contributed  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  mechanics  of  accurate 
aiming  in  shooting  game  in  which 
my  sole  consideration  for  the  mo- 
ment was  the  subject  of  proper  rifle  hold- 
ing.* At  that  time  there  was  used  a 
photograph  of  a standing  deer  and 
against  this  diagram  the  various  sights 
were  placed  to  illustrate  graphically 
the  appearance  of  the  sights  when  prop- 
erly adjusted.  At  once  a noted  hunter 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
sights  seemed  to  aim  on  the  body  of 
the  buck  the  shot  would  be  a lung  punc- 
ture and  so  a very  poor  place  to  hit  the 
animal.  This  has  led  me  to  the  consider- 
ation of  just  where  to  hit  a game  animal 
in  order  to  kill  it  and  so  reduce  his  wild 
nature  to  your  possession  with  the  quick- 
est possible  dispatch. 

Possibly  it  would  have  been  better 
had  I pictured  those  rifle  sights  in  the 
previous  article  exactly  where  the  posi- 
tion of  the  animal’s  heart  was  located, 
but  this  was  not  pri- 
marily my  object  in 
writing  that  story 
and  I simply  saw  to 
it  that  the  aim  was 
toward  the  front 
shoulders  of  the  big 
buck. 

But  the  sighting, 
which  was  some- 
what high  for  a 
heart  shot,  would 
h-ave  been  true 
enough  to  have 
killed  the  deer  if  the 
right  kind  of  a rifle 
had  been  used.  Five 
seasons  ago  I hap- 
pened to  hit  a speed- 
ing deer  in  just  ex- 
actly that  location 
and  he  went  down 
at  once  from  the 
blow  of  the  bullet. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to 
consider  the  power 
in  a blow  that  is 
struck  with  the 
force  of  a ton  or  so  ? 

If  the  bullet  never 
entered  the  body  of  the  animal  but  should 
be  stopped  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  he 
would  go  down  because  of  the  force,  the 
kinetic  energy,  the  momentum  of  the  im- 
pact. This  simply  means,  for  practical 
purposes,  that  when  you  shoot  a bullet 
that  goes  straight  through  a game  ani- 
mal’s body  not  all  of  the  energy  of  the 
bullet  is  stopped  by  the  target.  The  old- 
fashioned  guns  that  old  timers  still  tote 
into  the  field  will  send  their  bullets 
straight  through  a game  animal  in  fine 
shape  but  this  is  not  what  counts  most. 
The  thing  of  importance  is  the  blow 
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given  by  the  bullet.  For  any  bullet  to 
give  the  full  shock  of  its  blow  it  must 
be  stopped,  or  at  least  its  energy  greatly 
reduced,'  by  passing  through  the  flesh 
and  bone  of  the  game. 

It  happened  that  when  I got  in  that 
lung  shot  the  bullet  exploded  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  kind  of  a rifle  I 
believe  in  shooting  is  of  the  type  that 
uses  the  high  velocity,  expanding  bullet. 
That  bullet  did  not  pass  through  the  body 
of  the  buck,  but  spent  every  ounce  of 
its  force  in  his  front  quarters  and  he  was 
knocked  over.  Maybe  he  might  have 
recovered  in  a few  minutes  after  the 
shock  of  the  giant  blow  had  left  his 
muddled  senses,  but  he  was  down  and 
I was  right  there  with  another  shot  to 
finish  him.  Remember  that  he  was 
running  his  best  clip  broadside  to  me  and 
through  brush.  I was  nothing  short  of 
lucky  to  get  the  bullet  into  him.  A rifle 
that  was  built  in  the  ‘80s  and  was  a 
mighty  good  invention  for  its  day  would 


simply  have  pushed  a hole  clear  through 
the  body  of  the  buck  and  only  expended 
on  him  part  of  its  power.  The  result 
would  have  been  that  he  probably  would 
never  have  been  knocked  from  his  feet 
and  so  would  never  have  slowed  down. 
The  shooter  who  insists  in  toting  any- 
thing but  a modern  high  power,  super 
velocity,  expanding  bullet  rifle  of  the 
best  type  ought  to  take  a surgeon  along 
with  him  into  the  timber.  The  need  of 
this  surgeon  being  to  mark  out  on  the 
side  of  every  deer  the  location  of  his 
heart  so  that  the  shooter  could  make  no 
mistake. 

I readily  confess  that  I am  not  a sur- 


geon and  never  found  time  under  the 
pressing  circumstances  in  which  I have 
done  my  game  shooting  to  really  stop 
and  locate  the  heart  of  the  running  tar- 
get. Some  men  may  be  able  to  do  that 
and  it  is  their  gift.  I must  trust  a good 
gun  to  get  them  if  I am  lucky  enough 
to  hold  it  so  that  it  will  puncture  the 
front  shoulders  and  knock  the  game  off 
its  feet  when  hit.  I once  saw  a fox 
shot  with  a deer  rifle  of  the  expanding 
bullet  type.  It  was  of  the  small  calibre 
variety  and  the  bullet  entered  the  neck, 
exploded  and  failed  to  come  out  any- 
where along  the  length  of  the  animal’s 
body.  The  shooter  rather  expected  that 
the  hide  would  be  ruined  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  only  hole  in  it  was  a tiny  one  I 
where  the  lead  entered.  The  copper 
jacket  about  that  bullet  mushroomed 
the  tip  and  the  full  energy  of  the  bullet’s 
velocity  and  striking  power  stayed  in- 
side that  animal’s  skin.  When  that  fox 
was  skinned  his  insides  were,  in  the 
terms  of  the  man 
who  shot  him, 
“nothing  but  jelly.” 

T N ORDER  to  kill 
*■  your  game  quick- 
ly and  surely  the 
right  kind  of  a rifle 
is  necessary  first  of 
all,  unless  you  are  a. 
skilled  game  shot 
and  can  place  your 
bullet  as  skillfully 
as  a surgeon  wields 
his  knife.  I realize 
that  all  men  do  not 
agree  concerning 
what  make  of  rifle 
that  should  be,  but 
such  weapons  are 
built  by  all  the  big 
manufacturers  to- 
day. Whether  you 
like  an  auto-loader, 
pump,  lever  or  bolt 
action;  whether  you 
fancy  an  American 
or  an  imported  rifle 
for  game  shooting, 
in  any  case  the  mod- 
ern gunmaker  will  have  among  his  list  of 
products  a type  that  combines  a maxi- 
mum of  velocity  and  hitting  power  with 
a light  weight.  Remember  that  the 
higher  velocity,  and  greater  powered 
bullet  will  often  fail  to  go  through  as 
much  resistance  as  the  slower  bullet. 
One  explodes  and  distributes  all  its 
energy  into  the  resisting  game  animal’s- 
body,  the  other  bores  its  way  clean  j 
through.  If  you  think  a real  high  power 
bullet  is  “too  wicked”  then  shoot  the 
slower  velocity  with  more  weight  to-  j 
make  up  for  lack  of  speed,  which  is 
necessary  to  get  the  foot-pounds  of 
striking  power,  and  you  will  surely  get 
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your  game  if  you  can  hold  right  on  his 
heart,  his  back  bone,  his  spine  where  it 
passes  along  the  neck,  or  his  head. 

I know  a shooter  who  has  killed  game 
of  the  big  type  and  he  always  tries  to 
hit  them  in  the  head.  He  is  a skilled 
marksman  and  has  shot  the  same  rifle 
for  two  score  years.  He  has  his  own 
method.  For  me  I have  got  to  take 
along  a rifle  that  will  knock  them  clean 
off  their  feet  if  I hit  at  all  and  so  give 
me  a chance  to  slow  them  down  and  get 
in  a sure  shot  later  if  necessary. 

I certainly  would  do  all  in  my  power 
to  get  in  a heart  shot  if  I could,  but 
there  is  the  problem  of  sighting  through 
trees;  probably  the  game  is  moving;  the 
light  may  be  poor;  the  shot  may  be  a 
long  one;  the  time  given  for  aiming 
probably  is  short;  all  of  these  and  many 
more  considerations  that  confront  the 
shooter  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
place  your  bullet  just  where  you  would 
like  it. 

ON  THE  sketch  the  circle  at  No.  I, 
would  certainly  be  about  an  ideal 
place  to  plant  one’s  bullet  if  you  had 
your  game  tied  to  a ten  foot  rope  and 
the  end  of  the  rope  secured  to  a stake, 
provided  the  animal  was  considerate 
enough  to  stand  pretty  quiet  for  you,  the 
distance  was  not  too  great  and  the  light 
and  other  weather  conditions  were 
favorable.  I have  seen  a good  many 
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game  animals  brought  down  because  a 
lucky  shooter  had  gotten  in  the  heart 
shot  at  No.  i,  and  surely  every  hunter 
ought  to  try  for  it.  But  I have  seen  ten 
animals  killed  by  other  than  heart  shots 
to  one  by  that  shot.  For  that  matter  I 
have  seen  an  animal  run  a quarter  of  a 
mile  with  the  tip  of  his  heart  shot  away. 

A good  many  shooters  who  go  into 
the  big  timber  and  bring  home  trophies 
every  season  say  that  they  always  aim 
for  the  circle  at  No.  2,  if  the  circum- 
stances permit  of  more  than  a hasty 
bead  on  the  front  quarters.  The  advan- 
tage of  a bullet  placed  in  this  location 
cn  moose,  caribou,  goat,  bear,  sheep  or 
deer  is  that  the  bullet  is  pretty  liable 
to  shatter  the  shoulder  as  well  as  rip 
open  the  cavity  of  the  vital  organs. 
Hence  for  two  reasons  it  is  a good 
place  to  hit  game.  It  not  only  is  a shot 
that  has  in  it  all  the  possibilities  of  a 
kill  but  also  it  disables  the  game  so  that 
he  isn’t  so  liable  to  crawl  away  into  the 
bogs  with  the  last  ounce  of  fading 
strength  and  get  away  from  you.  An- 
other advantage  of  this  shot  is  that  it 
makes  any  rifle  furnish  the  whole  power 
of  its  blow  to  the  game.  The  bone 
breaks  the  power  of  the  bullet,  probably 
causing  it  to  burst,  and  so  the  whole 
momentum  of  the  missile  is  stopped  by 
the  body  of  the  animal. 

Another  pretty  deacuy  location  to 
place  a bullet  is  in  the  circle  at  No.  3. 
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Of  course  you  have  here  the  double  pos- 
sibility of  the  big  neck  artery  and  the 
spine.  To  hit  either  will  cause  a sure 
kill.  In  fact  with  a high  velocity  rifle 
any  location  in  the  neck  where  the  bullet 
can  be  placed  is  sure  to  be  effective. 
Last  fall  I saw  the  neck  )f  a small  deer 
practically  cut  clean  off  with  the  speed- 
iest sporting  bullet  on  th  market.  I 
once  shot  a buck  at  two  hundred  yards 
standing  in  a swamp  where  the  alders 
concealed  all  but  his  head.  The  bullet 
hit  him  in  the  neck.  He  was  looking 
straight  at  me  and  stood  with  the  body 
ended  in  my  direction.  The  power  of 
the  exploding  bullet  caused  him  to  sum- 
mersault in  the  air  so  that  I plainly  saw 
his  feet  over  the  top  of  the  bushes  as 
he  was  whirled  over.  I found  him  in  a 
heap  right  in  his  tracks.  The  high- 
velocity  bullet  had  spent  every  ounce  of 
its  energy  right  in  his  neck  and  that 
was  enough  to  kill  him  instantly  and  on 
the  spot.  I have  not  indicated  the  head 
shot  in  the  sketch  because  few  shooters 
prefer  it  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  prac- 
ticed by  anybody  who  is  after  trophies. 
I suppose  it  was  popular  with  the  meat 
shooter  of  half  a century  and  longer  ago. 

The  circle  at  No.  4 might  be  a bad  or 
a good  place  to  hit  your  game.  If  it 
was  lower  it  would  be  a lung-shot  and 
so  not  get  your  game  until  he  had  gone 
some  distance.  At  least  not  if  you  shot 
( Continued  on  page  565) 


THE  TWENTY  GAUGE  SHOTGUN 


THERE  IS  THE  SAME  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A TWENTY  AND  A TWELVE 
BORE  GUN  AS  THERE  IS  BETWEEN  A TROUT  AND  A BASS  ROD 


IT  is  a fairly  safe  assumption  that 
nearly  every  upland  hunter  who  uses 
a 12-gauge  gun  in  the  field  has  at 
some  time  or  other  toward  the  end  of 
a hard  day’s  hunting  vowed  that  the  next 
time  he  went  out  he  would  carry  a 20- 
gauge.  The  reason  is  that  by  evening  an 
eight-pound  12  feels  too  heavy  to  “tote” 
and  shoot  with  comfort. 

The  20  weighs  about  two  pounds  less 
than  the  average  12  and  the  shells,  inci- 
dentally, are  considerably  lighter.  As  a 
result,  a tired  hunter  can  swing  his  gun 
much  more  successfully  on  the  difficult 
snapshots  that  sometimes  present  them- 
selves at  the  most  unexpected  and,  from 
the  hunter’s  standpoint,  unfortunate  mo- 
ments. It  is  really  astonishing  to  note 
the  number  of  grouse  or  quail  that  are 
flushed  and  missed  just  as  the  gunner 
staggers  out  from  a fifteen-minute  strug- 
gle through  a dense  chopping  or  as  he 
tops  a hill  that  took  hard  climbing  to 
reach  the  summit,  or  after  he  pushes, 
crawls  and  fights  his  way  through  a 
briar  thicket  on  a hillside  or  in  a ravine. 
Under  such  circumstances  many  men  get 
badly  winded,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  warm  and  they  are  too  near  exhaus- 
tion to  think  or  act  with  the  same  quick- 
ness and  precision  that  they  would  evince 
if  they  were  shooting  chickens  or  quail 
on  open  wheat  stubble.  Dense  patterns, 
high  velocity  and  maximum  ballistic 
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qualities  in  the  weapon  or  load  are  not 
required  under  such  circumstances.  What 
is  needed  is  a light,  snappy,  perfectly- 
fitting  weapon  that  can  be  thrown  on 
the  game  like  a flash  and  which  will 
made  a pattern  that  is  big  enough  and 
yet  dense  enough  to  make  snapshots  on 
dodging  grouse,  quail  or  rabbits  at  10 
to  30  yards.  A 20-gauge  fills  the  bill. 
A featherweight  12  or  16  will  also  do 
it  very  acceptably,  but  for  some  reason 
the  American  public  does  not  take  kindly 
to  featherweight  12’s.  This  is  very 
likely  due,  in  a large  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  most  factory  loads  of  shot  sizes 
larger  than  7’s  that  are  carried  in  stock 
by  dealers  contain  3)4  to  3)4  drams  of 
powder  and  1 % or  1)4  ounces  of  shot. 
This  is  because  most  of  these  loads  are 
used  for  duck  and  goose  shooting.  They 
develop  too  much  recoil  in  a 6 to  624- 
pound  12-gauge  to  be  used  comfortably 
by  the  average  hunter  who  does  most  of 
his  shooting  during  the  hunting  season 
and  who  has  no  opportunity  to  become 
toughened  up  beforehand. 

AMERICAN  sportsmen  have  had  the 
high  - velocity  craze  for  several 
years,  and  as  practically  all  of  the  high- 
velocity  hunting  rifles  are  small-bore 
weapons,  due  to  the  excessively  heavy 
recoil  of  big-bore,  high-velocity  rifles, 
many  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all 


shotguns  are  built  accordingly.  As  a 
result,  the  20-gauge  is  supposed  by  many 
to  develop  much  higher  velocities  and  to 
give  greater  penetration  with  the  same 
size  shot  than  the  12.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  larger  bores  are  nearly 
always  superior  ballistically  to  the  small- 
bore shotguns. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  close, 
even  patterns  with  high  velocity  in  the 
20-gauge  than  in  the  12.  The  10-gauge 
will  outshoot  the  12  for  both  evenness 
and  closeness  of  pattern  and  for  velocity 
when  loaded  in  proportion  to  its  gauge. 
The  reason  is  that  a higher  percentage 
of  the  shot  in  the  smaller  gauges  is  de- 
formed by  being  jammed  against  the 
surface  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun  while 
being  driven  through  the  cone  and  the 
choke.  Deformed  shot  pellets  will  not 
hold  their  velocity  and  will  drop  behind 
and  usually  below  the  center  of  the  nor- 
mal pattern.  Being  deformed,  they  will 
not  pattern  as  evenly  as  the  spherical 
pellets.  To  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  thin  patterns,  due  to  a small  number 
of  shot  pellets  and  also  to  cater  to  the 
wishes  of  the  public,  the  majority  of 
20-gauge  loads  are  comparatively  high- 
velocity  loads ; that  is,  high-velocity  loads 
for  a 20-gauge,  but  not  for  a 12  or  a 10. 
In  the  20-gauge,  we  might  as  well  elimi- 
nate all  shot  sizes  larger  than  6’s,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  because  three- 
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fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  of 
No.  2 or  No.  4 shot  makes  a pattern  at 
40  yards  that  looks  much  like  an  essay 
on  silence ; that  is,  principally  blank 
paper.  As  a friend  once  remarked,  “You 
must  shoot  two  loads  to  get  one  pat- 
tern.” However,  the  20-gauge  is  no  joke 
when  loaded  with  2 54  drams  of  “E.  C.” 
and  54  of  an  ounce  of  6’s,  7’s  or  754’s. 
You  have  good  velocity  and  fairly  close 
patterns,  well  bunched  in  the  center,  as 
are  most  20-gauge  patterns,  and  they 
can  be  put  on  birds  so  quickly  with  a 6 
or  654-pound  gun  that  the  shooter  usu- 
ally kills  or  misses  his  game  before  the 
user  of  a heavier  12-gauge  gun  can  aim 
and  shoot.  At  15  to  30  yards  such  a 
load  makes  clean  kills  without  reducing 
the  game  to  hamburger,  and  from  10 
to  30  yards  is  the  distance  at  which  the 
vast  proportion  of  upland  small  game  is 
killed.  This  refers  particularly  to  cot- 
ton-tail rabbits,  quail,  woodcock  and 
ruffed  grouse.  For  every  75-yard  kill 
that  is  made  on  quail,  a dozen  shots  will 
be  missed  in  brush  or  briar  patches  at 
5 to  15  yards,  and  so  we  can  conclude 
that  the  20  shoots  hard  enough  and  close 
enough  to  get  the  average  or  even  the 
average  long  shot  in  field  shooting. 

Not  everyone  who  uses  a 20-gauge 
sticks  to  field  shooting  or  light  loads,  and 
the  question  of  what  can  be  secured  with 
a 20  when  it  is  loaded  with  different 
charges  is  valuable  information.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  know  how  the  differ- 
ent 20-gauge  loads  compare  in  velocity, 
pattern  and  penetration  with  the  12- 
gauge  loads. 

THE  following  table,  prepared  by  a 
leading  shell  concern,  gives  the  aver- 
age results  over  a long  period  of  time 
that  they  have  secured  with  Hercules 
E.  C.  Powder  in  factory-loaded  shells 
at  a range  of  40  yards.  Cut  it  out  for 
future  reference  and  compare  it  with 
the  12-gauge  table  in  the  forepart  of  this 
series  of  articles : 


20-Gauge  Velocity  Table 


Shot  Size, 
Soft  or 

2 Drs. 

2 'A  Drs. 

2 $4  Drs. 

Chilled 

Va  Oz. 

M Oz. 

Vi  Oz. 

2 

951 

991 

971 

3 

933 

973 

953 

4 

913 

953 

933 

5 

895 

935 

915 

6 

877 

917 

897 

7 

858 

898 

. 878 

7)4 

848 

888 

868 

8 

839 

879 

859 

10 

802 

842 

822 

By  looking  at  the  table  we  see  that  a 
charge  of  2 drams  of  E.  C.  and  54  of  an 
ounce  of  754  shot  develops  a velocity  of 
848  foot-seconds.  By  looking  back  at 
our  12-gauge  velocity  table,  we  find  that 
a 3 dram  1)4  oz.  load  of  754  hustles 
along  at  the  rate  of  872  foot-seconds. 
One  of  3 drams  1 oz.  develops  891  foot- 
seconds,  and  even  a charge  of  3 drams 
154  oz.  goes  down  the  range  for  851 
foot-seconds.  In  other  words,  every  12- 
gauge  charge  on  the  list  above  254 
drams  will  outshoot  this  20-gauge  load 
for  velocity. 

Suppose  we  take  the  heaviest  factory 
20-gauge  load  of  254  drams,  54  oz.  in 
low-brass  shells  and  use  No.  754  shot  for 


comparison.  This  charge  develops  868 
foot-seconds  over  40  yards  against  872 
foot-seconds  for  the  very  moderate  3- 
dram  \%  oz.  12-gauge  load;  911  for  3)4 
1%;  or  951  for  the  heavy  354  154  with 
7y2’s.  With  6’s,  the  20  gives  us  897  foot- 
seconds  with  2 54-54  oz.  against  899  foot- 
seconds  with  3 drams  154  oz. ; 939  for 
3/4  I 54  1 and  979  for  3 )4  154  in  the  12. 

If  we  select  the  254  54.  20-gauge  load, 
the  maximum  high  velocity  factory  load 
in  low-base  shells,  we  get  917  foot-sec- 
onds with  6’s.  In  the  12,  we  can  equal 
it  with  the  3 dram  1 oz.  load,  usually 
considered  a good  one  for  boys.  This 


Half  choke  54  oz.  no.  6 shot  at  35  yards 

gives  us  919  foot-seconds  velocity:  We 
can  do  just  a little  worse  with  899  foot- 
seconds  with  the  3 dram  1)4  oz.  load  or 
much  better  with  354  and  which  de- 
velops 939  foot-seconds.  The  old  duck 
load  of  3j4- 154  develops  979  foot-sec- 
onds, which  is  62  foot-seconds  more,  or 
a difference  of  6 per  cent,  in  velocity  in 
favor  of  the  12-gauge.  This  is  not 
enough  to  be  worth  worrying  about,  but 
it  still  shows  clearly  which  load  gives 
the  better  velocity.  In  addition  the  12 
has  an  advantage  of  exactly  50  per  cent, 
in  pattern  when  using  the  same  size 
shot,  considering  1%  ounces  as  a load 
for  the  12-gauge  and  54  of  an  ounce  as 


Half  Choke  54  oz.  No.  6 shot  at  25  yards 

the  load  for  the  20-gauge,  as  they  are 
the  commonly  used  high-velocity  loads 
in  factory  charges. 

On  paper  the  154  ounce  12-gauge  load 
has  an  advantage  of  50  per  cent,  in  pat- 
tern over  the  54  oz.  charge  in  the  20. 


The  154  oz,  12-gauge  charge  has  a 43 
per  cent,  advantage  over  the  54  oz.  heavy 
load  in  the  small  gun,  using  full  choke 
bores  in  both  cases.  The  12  has  a still 
greater  advantage  in  patterning  qualities 
because  it  is  about  as  difficult  to  secure  a 
65  per  cent,  pattern  with  the  20  as  a 75 
per  cent,  spread  in  the  12.  Some  of  us 
are  inclined  to  think  that  one  gauge 
shoots  about  as  closely  as  the  other.  In 
percentages  this  is  practically  true,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  a 12-gauge 
weapon  shooting  60  per  cent,  patterns 
with  I54  ounces  of  shot  will  put  just  as 
many  pellets  of  any  size  in  a 30-inch  cir- 
cle at  40  yards  as  a 20-gauge  would  if  it 
could  be  bored  to  place  100  per  cent,  of 
54  of  an  ounce  of  shot  in  its  pattern. 

This  explains  why  a good  many  million 
hunters  will  keep  right  on  shooting  the 
12  in  the  field  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  weight,  because  it  puts  on  pat- 
terns that  are  close  enough  and  can  be 
made  big  enough  to  allow  some  of  us 
dub  shots  to  occasionally  hit  something 
when  snap  shooting. 

ON  account  of  the  limitations  of  pat- 
terning of  the  20,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  modify  the  bore  to  any  considerable 
extent  or  else  holes  will  appear  in  the 
pattern  that  are  large  enough  to  allow 
small  game  to  be  missed  on  perfectly 
held  shots.  The  pattern  of  a cylinder- 
bored  20  looks  like  the  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  Act,  in  that  there  is  a large 
amount  of  space  that  is  totally  innocent 
of  results. 

There  yet  remains  the  matter  of  pen- 
etration. Obviously  the  load  that  de- 
velops the  highest  velocity  will  show  the 
greatest  penetration  in  objects  that  are 
easily  penetrated  and  up  to  certain  lim- 
its. We  cannot,  however,  prove  that  be- 
cause a load  delivers  10  per  cent,  higher 
velocity  than  another  that  it  will  show 
an  equal  advantage  in  penetration,  or 
that  it  might  not  show  a greater  advan- 
tage in  penetration  in  the  flesh  of  game, 
in  paper,  wood  or  any  other  medium  of 
comparison.  It  is  a little  like  the  Irish- 
man’s mule.  You’ve  got  to  ride  the  brute 
to  see  how  it  will  act. 

The  following  penetration  table  was 
supplied  by  a leading  gun  house  for  E.  C. 
in  both  12-  and  20-gauges: 


Comparative  Penetration 
in  Soft  Pine  at  40 
Yards. 


Gauge 

Load 

4 

Size  of  Shot 

6 754 

12 

3)4-1 54 

0.56" 

0.50" 

0.44' 

20 

2)4-  54 

0.50" 

0.37" 

0.25' 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  12-gauge  out- 
shoots  the  20  with  4’s,  6’s  and  754’s. 
The  advantage  is  12  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  4’s  and  a much  higher  percentage  in 
the  case  of  smaller  shot.  The  12  is 
loaded  with  154  ounces  of  shot  and  354 
drams  of  powder — a load  that  was  obvi- 
ously not  designed  to  give  great  pene- 
tration. 

The  ballistic  figures  prove  that  the  12- 
gauge  is  superior  to  the  20  in  pattern, 
penetration  and  velocity  in  standard  fac- 
tory guns  and  loads  with  every  size  of 
shot.  This  concerns  about  99.9  per  cent, 
of  our  shooters.  The  remainder  may  use 
( Continued  on  page  567) 


MAKEWOODCRAFT  A STUDY 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

MANY  people  in  planning  their  trips 
into  the  woods  spend  much  time  and 
energy  in  picking  out  fancy,  and  often 
costly,  equipment,  and  when  the  whole 
array  is  packed  and  ready  for  the  rail- 
road station,  the  camping-place  located 
and  guides  engaged,  they  think  the 
whole  thing  is  done;  that  they  are  fully 
equipped  and  are  amply  prepared. 

I believe  in  good  equipment  and  any- 
thing a man  can  take  into  the  woods  with 
him  which  will  add  to  his  comfort  or 
pleasure  without  actually  overburdening 
himself  or  his  guide  is  equipment  well 
chosen.  The  “blanket-and-bacon”  stuff 
is  all  right  if  that  is  the  best  you  can  do, 
but  it  isn’t  always  the  most  comfortable. 
The  average  sportsman  goes  into  the 
woods  for  pleasure,  and  it  is  better  for 
him  and  his  guide  to  carry  a little  extra 
duffle  and  thus  avoid  the  many  discom- 
forts to  which  he  may  be  exposed. 

I have  slept  under  the  stars,  and  many 
times  in  the  rain,  without  blanket  or 
extra  clothing  and  after  a supper  of 
frogs’  legs  toasted  on  a stick  over  a fire 
with  perhaps  a few  handfuls  of  berries; 
so  I have  some  idea  of  what  I am  talking 
about,  and  my  advice  would  be  to  let  the 
sportsman  and  his  guide  carry  enough 
equipment  so  as  to  be  always  comfort- 
able, regardless  of  the  weather. 

But  do  not  get  the  idea  that  prepara- 
tion ends  right  here.  It  would  do  lots 
of  sportsmen  I have  been  out  with  con- 
siderable good  to  look  up  their  supply 
of  woodcraft.  They  would  enjoy  their 
trip  better,  would  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Nature  better,  and  would  remove  a 
large  load  of  responsibility  from  the 
shoulders  of  their  guides  if  they  would 
do  so. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  realize  how  well 
Nature  takes  care  of  us  and  supplies  us 
with  so  many  available  necessities.  Do 
we  see  the  material  she  holds  for  us  to 
use  for  shelter  or  food  almost  every- 
where when  we  are  wandering  through 
the  unbroken  forest?  Not  unless  we 
know  considerable  woodcraft,  and  even 
then  she  keeps  us  guessing  at  times. 

Suppose  you  get  separated  from  your 
guide  and  are  actually  lost  in  real  woods. 
You  fire  your  rifle  until  your  supply  of 
ammunition  is  alarmingly  low  and  get 
no  reply  from  your  guide  or  anyone  else, 
and  the  pleasant  thought  comes  to  you 
that  it  is  about  a two-days’  tramp  in  a 
straight  line  to  civilization.  You  have 
lost  all  sense  of  direction  and  have  no 
idea  which  way  to  go. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Try  to 
see  how  fast  you  can  go  and  how  long 
you  can  keep  it  up  before  you  fall  from 
exhaustion?  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  unless  you  know  considerable  wood- 
craft. 


I have  found  several  “lost”  hunters  in 
my  time.  But  of  all  these  only  once  did 
I find  one  who  was  calmly  and  quietly 
preparing  himself  a place  where  he  could 
pass  the  night  in  comparative  comfort. 
All  the  others  had  exhausted  themselves, 
and  in  two  cases  they  were  nearly  dead 
from  cold  and  exhaustion  when  found. 

So  I advise  all  who  contemplate  going 
into  the  wilderness  to  get  a good  book 
on  woodcraft  and  to  study  it.  Learn  all 
you  can  by  observation  and  sound  com- 
mon sense  while  in  the  woods  and  watch 
your  guide.  He  is  a regular  dictionary 
on  woodcraft  in  most  cases — then  teach 
it  to  your  boys  and  your  friends. 

C.  L.  Burns,  Maine. 


RIGHT  OF  ALIENS  TO  HUNT 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

THIS  is  perhaps  not  an  inopportune 
time  to  call  to  your  attention  a mat- 
ter regarding  the  conservation  of  wild 
life,  with  which  I was  personally  inter- 
ested some  months  ago.  You  are,  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  agitation  and 
discussion  concerning  trespassing  upon 
private  lands,  which  preceded  the  last 
Legislature.  Anticipating  that  it  would 
be  a proper  time  to  bring  up  at  the  last 
Legislature  the  question  of  aliens  and 
their  right  to  hunt  and  pursue  game,  I 
drafted  some  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Conservation  Law,  and  these  amend- 
ments in  the  form  of  a bill  entitled  “An 
Act  to  amend  the  Conservation  Law  in 
relation  to  aliens”  was  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  by  Hon.  Franklin  W.  Judson. 
My  information  is  that  this  bill  passed 
the  Assembly,  but  died  in  Committee  in 
the  Senate.  This  bill  provided  as  fol- 
lows : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  unnatur- 
alized, foreign-born  person  to  hunt  for, 
or  capture  or  kill  in  this  State  any  wild 
bird  or  animal,  either  game  or  otherwise, 
of  any  description,  excepting  in  defense 
of  person  or  property;  and  to  that  end, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  unnatural- 
ized, foreign-born  person,  within  this 
State,  to  own  or  be  possessed  of  a shot- 
gun or  rifle  of  any  make.” 

I submit  that  this  bill  should  have  read 
“unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident,” 
instead  of  “person,”  to  avoid  incurring 
the  enmity  of  our  neighbors  in  Canada. 

A similar  statute  I find  was  enacted  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Act  of  May  8,  1909, 


P.  L.  466-469.  The  validity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Act  was  tested  in  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Joseph 
Patsone,  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  232 
U.  S.,  138.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
very  able  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Holmes,  sustained  a conviction  under  the 
statute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  here  pre- 
sented a principle  which  any  group  of 
people  having  conservation  of  wild  life 
seriously  at  heart  ought  thoroughly  to 
consider.  When  we  understand,  as  is 
conclusively  shown  by  authorities  cited 
in  the  record  of  the  Patsone  case,  that 
the  killing  and  taking  of  wild  life  is  a 
privilege  merely,  conferred  or  permitted 
by  the  Legislature,  even  as  to  citizens, 
and  in  no  sense  a right,  the  question  is 
presented  how  far  we  should  indulge  this 
privilege  in  a class  of  people  who  are 
not  citizens,  and  a large  percentage  of 
whom  are  wanton  destructionists  of  all 
forms  of  wild  life.  If  a similar  law 
could  be  enacted  in  this  State  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  much  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  landowners  with  trespassing 
sportsmen  could  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a great  amount  of  wild  life 
would  be  conserved. 

I should  like  very  much  to  have  the 
opinion  of  your  readers  upon  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  I shall  arrange 
to  have  the  bill  reintroduced  at  the  next 
Legislature.  Leon  Plumb,  New  York. 


IS  THE  BLACK  BEAR  GAME? 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I WAS  interested  in  the  editorial  in 
your  October  number,  entitled  “Black 
Bear  Is  Game,”  but  I think  it  all  depends 
on  the  view-point.  If  you  are  a sports- 
man living  or  shooting  in  a country 
where  bruin  may  be  hunted  with  dogs  or 
stalked  on  foot,  he  certainly  offers  very 
acceptable  sport,  though  utterly  lacking 
in  the  will  to  fight  that  adds  tang  to  the 
chase  of  many  of  his  relatives — Amer- 
ican, European  and  Asiatic.  As  a fighter 
he  is  outclassed  by  bucks  of  the  white- 
tailed deer  and  the  little  bobcat.  I have 
killed  two  of  his  kind  with  two  shots 
from  a 12-gauge  gun  loaded  with  No.  6 
shot. 

There  is  in  this  county  an  old  Stevens’ 
Hunters  Pet,  skeleton  stock,  .32  rim-fire, 
that  has  killed  more  than  200  black  bears 
in  traps.  There  is  now  living  in  this 
town  a man  who  some  years  ago  made 
a fair  income  by  trapping  bear.  He 
always  killed  them  with  one  shot  of  an 
old-style  .38  S.  & W. 

Men  have  lost  their  lives  when  at- 
tacked by  wounded  bucks,  but  I know 
of  but  one  authentic  instance  of  an 
armed  man  being  killed  by  a black  bear. 
Bill  Knight,  or  “Nide,”  as  he  was  com- 
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monly  called,  was  a famous  trapper  of 
northeastern  Michigan  about  1860  to  the 
early  eighties.  He  always  used  a single- 
shot, muzzle-loading  rifle.  His  mangled 
body  was  found  in  Otsego  County,  Mich., 
and  near  by  a dead  female  bear  and  cub. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  have  a closed 
season  on  bear  in  Michigan,  but  this 
suggestion  has  met  with  a solid  wall  of 
opposition  from  the  wool  growers  of 
the  northeastern  section,  who  have  suf- 
fered far  greater  losses  from  bear  than 
from  sheep-killing  dogs.  In  this  coun- 
ty (Ogemaw),  I think  the  ratio  is  easily 
ten  to  one.  This  occurs  in  a county 
with  about  ten  thousand  population,  of 
which  more  than  seven  thousand  is  rural. 
The  county  contains  1,296  square  miles, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  under  ac- 
tual cultivation.  The  farmer  who  loses 
sheep  by  dogs  is  paid  by  the  county,  but 
the  one  whose  sheep  are  killed  by  bear 
is  entirely  out  of  luck.  If  protection  is 
extended  to  bear  in  this  state,  the  com- 
monwealth must  assume  all  losses  for 
sheep  killed. 

Edw.  E.  Evans,  Michigan. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  IN 
FISHING 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

UPON  looking  over  some  old  notes  I 
find  that  it  was  on  the  14th  of  June 
that  I got  a line  on  the  unexpected,  or 
rather  the  unexpected  on  a line. 

I was  fishing  in  the  Indian  River,  a 
small  river  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  and  had  not  been  having  very  good 
luck. 

My  brother,  who  was  with  me,  sug- 
gested that  we  move  further  up  the 
stream  and  left  one  of  the  rods  that  we 
had  set  for  still-fishing  for  me  to  bring. 
We  both  had  casting  rods,  and  I had 
caught  one  pickerel.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise to  pull  up  this  pole  that  had  been 
set  and  find  a large  pickerel  on  it.  We 
had  not  seen  him  bite  and  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  a fish  on  that  line. 

Another  and  somewhat  amusing  inci- 
dent happened  while  I was  fishing  with 
a boy  for  suckers.  We  had  been  having 
good  luck  and  were  just  thinking  about 
going  home  when  my  young  friend  said 
that  he  thought  he  had  the  biggest  one 
yet.  I can  see  him  now,  eagerly  lifting 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  water — to  pull 
out  a mud  turtle.  It  was  really  comical 
to  see  his  expression  of  chagrin  and 
disgust  as  he  cut  the  line  without  even 
trying  to  get  the  turtle  into  the  boat. 

The  greatest  surprise  I have  ever  had 
in  my  piscatorial  experience  was  when  I 
hooked  into  a giant  pickerel  one  Decora- 
tion Day.  My  uncle,  Victor  Cooper,  my 
father  and  myself  were  trolling;  I had 
a short,  stiff  pole,  with  a line  perhaps 
thirty  feet  long,  and  a small  spoon  no 
larger  than  one’s  thumbnail.  My  uncle 
had  not  let  his  line  out,  and  we  had 
not  gone  more  than  forty  rods  when  I 
thought  my  spoon  had  caught  into  a 
snag.  “Hooked  on  a rock,”  said  I,  and 
we  stopped;  but  just  then  I felt  a couple 
of  violent  yanks  and  saw  that  I had  a 
fish,  and  no  ordinary  one,  either.  We 
looked  back  and  saw  him  near  the  sur- 
face. He  looked  about  eight  inches 
broad  and  four  feet  long. 
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I had  no  reel  and  so,  when  he  dived 
to  deeper  water,  something  must  break 
and  it  was  the  hooks  on  the  small  spoon. 

What  seems  remarkable  to  me  is  that 
so  large  a fish  would  strike  at  a small 
spoon  like  this  and  so  near  the  boat. 

The  largest  wall-eyed  pike  that  I ever 
caught  was  on  a big  bunch  of  worms  that 
I had  been  fishing  for  red-finned  suckers 
(mullets)  with. 

Theodore  H.  Cooper,  New  York. 


GAME  IN  INDIANA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

HAVING  noticed  that  there  are  often 
inquiries  about  different  sections  of 
the  country,  I am  writing  to  give  a brief 
but  accurate  account  of  game  conditions 
in  Central  Eastern  Indiana. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  here  is 
the  regard  shown  for  closed  seasons. 
Years  ago  three-quarters  of  the  hunters 


could  not  state  the  limits  of  the  closed 
seasons.  Now  everyone  waits  for  the 
“fust  day.” 

There  are  very  few  unlicensed  hunters. 
Sportsmen’s  organizations  are  springing 
up  and  enrolling  many  serious-minded 
hunters  and  fishermen  who  realize  the 
power  than  can  be  used  by  organized 
societies. 

Squirrels,  the  most  hunted  of  our 
game,  are  more  than  holding  their  own. 
Not  only  do  they  continue  to  increase, 
but  they  are  developing  curious  sub- 
species, with  a tendency  toward  albinism. 

Gray  squirrels  have  always  been  com- 
mon here,  but  of  late  years  a squirrel, 
closely  resembling  the  gray  in  size,  but 
having  a white  tail  and  entirely  light  fur 
on  the  body,  has  become  rather  numer- 
ous. 

Red  squirrels  are  becoming  quite  a 
pest,  deserting  the  woods  for  farm  yards 
and  corncribs. 

Rabbits  are  overrunning  the  country. 

Quails  are  coming  back  in  ever-in- 
creasing  numbers,  due,  I think,  because 
farmers  protect  them  in  winter. 
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Pheasants  are  common,  there  are  three 
coveys  in  my  immediate  neighborhood. 
These  birds  are  not  hunted;  only  once  in 
a while  does  some  blundering  “city  sport” 
bring  one  in.  His  pleasure  is  decidedly 
checked  when  he  exhibits  it  for  most 
hunters  are  only  too  glad  to  inform  the 
warden  of  such  outrages.  If  everything 
goes  well,  in  1924  we  will  get  a short 
open  season  on  pheasants.  So  you  see  we 
want  some  birds  left. 

Trapping  is  on  the  decline  on  account 
of  the  lowered  prices.  The  fur-bearing 
animals  are  taking  advantage  of  this  and 
seem  to  be  multiplying  in  fine  shape. 
They  are  found  here  in  the  following 
order  according  to  numbers:  Skunks, 
’coons,  possums,  minks,  muskrats,  foxes 
and  wildcats. 

The  muskrats  suffered  severely  when 
25c  hides  hit  the  $7.00  mark,  and  some 
time  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  regain 
their  proper  place  near  the  head  of  the 


list.  Foxes  and  wildcats  are  rare  but 
each  township  can  boast  a pair  or  more. 

Bass  are  more  common  here  than  most 
people  suspect.  Gravel  pits  are  their 
main  strongholds.  O.  N.  Swaney, 

Indiana. 


LARGE  TROUT  CAUGHT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IT’S  some  thrill  when  you  are  casting 
your  line  in  some  little  mountain 
stream  and  you  get  a bite,  and,  after  a 
fight  you  land  a trout  and  find  you  have 
hooked  one  weighing  3 or  4 pounds,  but 
when  you  land  a trout  with  a girth  of 
15 Yi  inches,  27  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  9 pounds,  your  chest  begins  to 
swell.  This  was  the  experience  of  Albert 
Smith,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  recently  while 
fishing  in  Spring  Creek,  and  the  trout  he 
landed  is  the  largest  ever  known  to  have 
been  taken  from  a stream  in  this  section. 
It  is  of  the  brown  species  and  is  being 
mounted.  E.  Ellsworth  Claspby, 

Penn. 


Oscar  S.  Tyson,  winner  of  Forest  and  Stream  Wilderness  Cruising  Trophy  at 
the  1921  American  Canoe  Association  meet.  Sugar  Island,  N.  Y. 
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FISHING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I N your  October  number  there  is  a short 
' article  by  Chas.  Dillon  regarding  what 
Ihe  calls  “Hemet  Lake”  California.  All 
that  he  says  is  very  true,  but  he  hasn’t 
told  it  all,  in  fact  he  overlooked  the  most 
important  part.  This  lake  is  really  a res- 
ervoir made  by  an  irrigation  company, 
by  impounding  the  waters  that  flow  down 
from  the  San  Jacinto  mountains  to  form 
what  is  locally  known  as  Strawberry 
Creek  and  the  “South  Fork.”  These 
waters  were  the  property  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  California  and  no  man  had 
to  pay  a red  cent  to  fish  in  them.  Before 
the  advent  of  this  dam  at  Hemet,  an  hour 
or  two  spent  fishing  would  furnish  a nice 
basket  of  rainbow  trout  running  up  to  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  inches  in  length. 

Early  in  July,  1920,  a party  of  us  drove 
from  Los  Angeles  up  to  the  Hawthorne 
trail.  Here  Chas.  S.  Van  Horn  and  I 
left  the  party  and  hiked  over  the  range 
and  down  a thousand  feet  of  the  worst 
going  I ever  encountered,  to  the  creek 
bed,  reaching  the  water  about  2.00  P.  M. 
After  getting  our  wind,  we  rigged  up 
and  started  down,  fishing  the  pools  as  we 
went. 

You  will  notice  I said  pools,  for  there 
■was  not  over  two  or  three  inches  (miner’s 
inches)  of  water  flowing  down  the  creek, 
where  once  there  was  a fine  stream. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  fly  fishing  and 
seemed  to  be  “big  trout  day.”  The  big 
•fellows  would  come  up  and  knock  the 
little  ones  out  of  the  way.  Fishing  was 
mot  easy,  however,  for  the  water  was 
crystal  clear.  If  we  showed  ourselves  or 
’made  a false  move,  it  was  a case  of 
imove  on. 

By  4.30  or  5.00  o’clock  we  had  our 
’baskets  well  filled  with  trout  running 
mp  to  12 y2  inches,  and  but  very  few 
lunder  6 or  7 inches.  Ninety-two  trout 
.all  told.  The  best  catch  made  on  those 
waters  all  season,  and  we  used  flies  ex- 
clusively. No  Salmon  Eggs.  Perhaps 
some  brother  angler  wil  say,  “Fish 
Hogs.”  No ! Brother,  if  you  had  taken 
(that  heartbreaking  hike  and  still  had  en- 
ergy enough  left  to  catch  a fly,  you 
would  have  done  just  what  we  did.  We 
were  within  the  law,  we  took  out  the 
larger  fish,  and  what  with  the  hot 
weather,  the  lack  of  water,  snakes  and 
racoons  there  would  not  have  been  many 
fish  left  in  a month. 

Hemet  Reservoir,  and  these  dried-up 
streams  are  just  another  example  of 
what  the  Power  and  Irrigation  compa- 
nies are  doing  to  the  trout  streams  of 
California.  They  are  not  even  satisfied 
with  taking  the  water  from  the  streams, 
but  they  want  to  put  a fence  around  the 
earth  and  make  people  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing,  whether  they  catch  any- 
thing or  not. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Dillon  goes  to 
Southern  California  and  wants  to  fish  in 
an  artificial  lake  let  him  drive  out  to 
Rainbow  Ranch,  which  is  located  in  Mill 
Creek  Canon  about  two  hours’  drive 
from  Los  Angeles.  Here  Mr.  Leigh 
Garnsey  has  established  a trout  hatchery 
with  large  pools  full  of  the,  huskiest, 
ihardest  fighting  trout  ever  raised  in  cap- 


tivity. You  can  fish  there  any  day  in 
the  year  without  even  a state  fishing 
license  and  you  pay  for  all  trout  over  6 
inches  in  length  and  keep  all  the  small 
ones  free.  Or  at  least  those  were  the 
rules  in  1920.  Mr.  Garnsey  is  a gentle- 
man, a good  sportsman  and  will  treat 
visitors  right.  No  Salmon  Eggs  or  bait 
fishing  is  allowed  at  Rainbow  Ranch. 

E.  Hoag,  California. 

SPOTTED  SEA-TROUT 
FISHING 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

A FISH-LADENED  boat  was  draw- 
ing  into  the  dock  at  Vero. 

“How’d  he  catch  ’em?”  asked  a lanky 
Florida  cracker  of  his  companion. 

“Just  fastened  a line  and  cork  to  that 
long  pole  of  his’n,  baited  up  with  shrimp 


and  slapped  the  darn  thing  all  over  the 
river.  Never  seen  noth’in  like  it.  More 
fuss  he  made  in  the  water  the  faster  the 
big  un’s  jumped  on  his  line.” 

Not  such  a lie  as  it  seems.  I remem- 
ber trolling  all  day,  scarcely  getting  a 
fish;  finally  a spinster  of  no  tender  years 
appeared  in  a flat-bottomed  skiff;  pro- 
ducing a long  pole,  she  went  through  the 
above  performance,  landing  three  five- 
pounders  in  a jiffy. 

Again,  when  I first  plugged  for  these 
fish,  my  brother  sportsman  got  ten  strikes 
to  my  one. 

Our  tackle  was  identical  to  a degree. 

Why  should  this  be,  I wondered,  noting 
everything  he  did. 

I changed  my  method  of  retrieving 
the  plug  from  the  old  way  to  a series 
of  quick  downward  movements  which 
slapped  the  line  along  the  surface  with 
a whiplike  crack.  Immediately  I received 
a strike;  others  followed;  I had  discov- 
ered the  secret. 

What  does  this  mean? 

Why  are  fish  attracted  by  surface  dis- 
turbance and  noise? 

“Be  quiet,  and  go  a-angling,”  says 
Izaak  Walton. 

This  must  be  a reversal  of  the  time- 
worn theory. 


It  is,  as  vibrations  are  produced  which 
excite  the  fish;  presumably  they  think  a 
school  of  mullet  or  other  food  fish  are 
causing  the  disturbance,  or  perhaps  other 
large  fish  are  feeding  on  such  a school, 
and  they  madly  rush  in  to  get  part  of 
the  spoils. 

At  any  rate,  I have  observed  them 
come  from  a considerable  distance,  fol- 
low up  the  line  and  invariably  take  the 
plug  when  it  confronts  them. 

This  type  of  fishing  for  spotted  weak- 
fish  or  spotted  trout,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  is  delightful,  particularly 
along  the  palm-covered  banks  of  the 
Indian  River,  where  you  may  cast  from 
the  cocana  rocks  or  any  of  the  numerous 
piers  and  docks.  However,  I prefer  to 
wade. 

Here  the  fish  run  large;  I have  caught 
them  up  to  twelve  pounds,  and  saw  one 
landed  at  Merril’s  Grove  on  Merritt’s 
Island  that  weighed  nearly  fourteen.  A 
twenty-two  pound  specimen  was  taken 
in  the  nets  at  Vero  last  winter. 

Titusville  to  Vero  seems  to  be  the  best 
section,  particularly  around  Cocoa,  where 
there  is  little  netting  done.  Casting 
from  the  bridges  at  Cocoa,  Melburn,  Se- 
bastian and  Vero  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

You  are  liable  to  hook  into  a channel 
bass  or  snook  at  any  time,  as  they  both 
take  a plug.  Unfortunately,  the  level 
winding  reels  of  to-day  are  entirely  too 
small  to  handle  the  large  sizes  of  these 
fish,  as  they  do  not  hold  enough  line. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  about  time  for  the 
manufacturers  to  wake  up  and  place  a 
larger  level-winding  reel  on  the  market. 

Spotted  trout  are  occasionally  caught 
as  far  north  as  New  York,  but  are 
more  plentiful  as  you  go  south.  I have 
taken  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but 
have  found  them  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Indian  River. 

Trolling  seems  to  be  the  popular 
method  up  to  the  present  time,  but  you 
do  not  get  the  big  fish  you  do  plugging, 
even  if  you  troll  with  five  hundred  feet 
of  line;  the  large  fish  are  scared  away 
by  the  noise  of  the  motorboat  and  very 
seldom  get  within  radius  of  the  lure. 

Still,  I have  seen  large  catches  made 
trolling,  but  the  fish  are  generally  small 
— about  a pound.  What’s  the  fun  catch- 
ing such  small  fish  in  this  manner?  Even 
a ten-pounder  is  liable  to  be  drowned  out 
before  the  boat  is  stopped  and  you  have 
the  fun  of  reeling  in  a half-dead  fish. 

The  trout  strikes  hard  and  breaks  all 
over  the  surface,  which  fact  sends  the 
blood  surging  through  the  veins  of  every 
true  sportsman  who  gets  one  on. 

The  best  season  is  in  the  fall  up  to 
January,  although  large  buck  fish  are 
caught  singly  on  warm  days  throughout 
the  entire  winter.  At  other  times  they 
run  in  pairs  or  schools.  After  May  they 
become  more  numerous,  but  are  not 
much  sought  after,  as  they  become 
wormy  as  the  hot  weather  approaches. 

They  are  warm-weather  fish  and  bite 
best  when  the  sun  is  hot;  eleven  o’clock 
to  three  is  the  best  time.  You  seldom 
get  a fish  in  the  shade  of  the  bank.  On 
cool  and  windy  days  they  will  be  found 
in  protected  coves  of  the  lee  shore. 

If  you  go  south  this  winter  be  sure  to 
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The  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK 
By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Bruette 

Being  the  history,  general  characteristics,  pe- 
culiarities, care,  feeding,  breaking  and  breeding 
of  ninety-two  varieties  of  Dogs  common  to 
America  and  Great  Britain.  By  an  authority  of 
International  reputation.  Large  l2mo.  Elab- 
orately Illustrated.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Net, 
$3.00. 

REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUM- 
BLE ANGLER. 

By  Dr.  Frank  M.  Johnson 

With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  James  A.  Hen- 
shall.  For  the  Lover  of  God's  great  outo’doors 
this  volume  will  be  a delight.  Illustrated.  Size 
handy  for  the  pocket.  Net,  $1.50. 

FISHING  WITH  A BOY.  The  Tale 
of  a Rejuvenation.  By  Leonard  Unlit 

Interesting  to  Youth  as  well  as  grown-ups. 
Filled  with  real  “fishing  lore”  from  cover  to 

cover.  Illustrated.  l2mo.  Cloth.  About 
Net,  $2.00. 

JIST  HUNTIN’  By  Ozark  Ripley 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dixie  Carroll.  The 
only  collection  of  outdoor  stories  having  the 
human  appeal  for  the  man  who  has  been  there. 

Large  !2mo.  Illustrated  colored  cover  jacket. 
Net,  $2.00. 

IN  THE  ALASKA-YUKON  GAME- 
LANDS.  By  J.  A.  McOuire 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Horna- 
day.  This  fine  narrative  of  achievement  in  the 
wildest  outdoors  is  enough  to  stir  the  pulae 
of  every  red-blooded  man  and  boy.  Largo 
l2mo.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
Jacket.  Net,  $3.00. 

“THE  SPORTSMAN’S  WORKSHOP’’ 
By  Warren  H.  Miller 

A practical  how-to-make  book  for  sportsmen. 
A book  that  the  outdoor  fraternity  have  long 
been  looking  for.  l2mo.  Art  paper,  about 
$1.25.  Silk  cloth  about  $1.75. 

CASTING  TACKLE  ANDMETHODS 
By  O.  W.  Smith 

Fishing  Editor  of  "Outdoor  Life"  and  author 
of  "Trout  Lore."  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  well-known  angling  experts. 
A valuable  book  for  both  the  old-timer  and  the 
amateur.  Elaborately  Illustrated.  Larne  l2mo 
Silk  cloth.  Net.  $3.00. 

“GOIN’  FISHIN’”  By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  "Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing” 
and  "Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits."  Introduction 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  A new  book  for 
the  every-now-and-then  fisherman  as  well  as  the 
expert  angler.  Many  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs. No  angler’s  library  complete  without 
it.  Large  l2mo.  Silk  cloth.  Net.  $3.00. 

STREAMCRAFT.  An  AnglingManual 
By  Dr.  Oeo.  Parker  Holden 

This  deals  with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging 
of  the  rod;  the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits; 
lures  and  their  use,  including  stream  ento- 
mology. Ten  full-page  colored  illustrations 
showing  Flies  In  their  natural  colors,  and 
numerous  black  and  whites.  Colored  cover 
Jackets.  l6mo.  Silk  cloth.  Net,  S2.50. 

THE  IDYLOF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By  Dr.  Oeo.  Parker  Holden 

Author  of  "Streamcraft" — with  Foreword  by 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  A valuable  addition  to 
the  practical  literature  of  angling.  This  splen- 
did volume  deals  with  the  construction  of  the 
Split-Bamboo  Rod  in  a way  as  distinctly  as 
“Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special  field.  Elab- 
orately Illustrated.  l2mo.  Handsomely  bound. 


Stewart  & Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  complete  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Sport,  Travel  and  Fishing  Books,  also  name 
of  local  dealer  from  whom  they  may  be  purchased. 
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Address 
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take  the  following  tackle  so  you  can  learn 
how  to  make  a noise  like  a school  of  fish : 

Bait-casting  rod,  about  three  feet  long. 

Level-winding  reel. 

Linen  woven  line  (50  or  60  yards,  No. 
12).  Silk  rots  in  salt  water. 

Any  make  of  floating  plugs  will  do. 
Luminous  plugs  are  used  sometimes  for 
night  fishing  with  more  or  less  success. 

If  you  are  a sport  change  your  treble 
hooks  to  singles  and  give  the  fish  a 
chance. 

G.  Horton  Glover,  New  York. 


“WIDGEON” 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IT  was  with  great  regret  that  I learned 
of  the  passing  of  our  old  friend  “Wid- 
geon.” I had  only  recently  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed him.  It  was  on  account  of  his 
stories  that  I became  a subscriber  to 
Forest  and  Stream.  Previous  to  that  I 
had  been  purchasing  your  magazine  from 
the  newsstands,  and  with  another  friend 
of  mine  who,  as  well  as  myself,  had 
done  considerable  duck  shooting  on  Bar- 
negat  Bay,  had  just  been  discussing  the 
fact  that,  while  throughout  the  winter 
months  there  appeared  a number  of  duck- 
ing stories,  none  of  them  seemed  to  re- 
late to  Barnegat  Bay.  It  was  only  a 
short  while  after  this  that  “Widgeon’s” 
first  story  appeared  and  I became  a sub- 
scriber. 

I attended  a dinner  at  Keyport  with 
Mr.  Ackerson  last  winter  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  stories. 

J.  L.  Reed,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CANE  POLE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

AN  article  entitled  “The  Rod  vs.  the 
Cane  Pole”  in  your  August  number 
brought  back  memories  of  a fishing  trip 
I took  last  summer.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  friends  near  Central  City, 
Nebraska,  and  while  there  we  planned  a 
trip  to  Lake  Andes,  So.  Dakota,  by  auto- 
mobile. 

Leaving  Central  City  early  in  the 
morning  we  reached  the  Missouri  River 
by  evening,  a distance  of  about  a hun- 
dred miles  over  dirt-roads  and  trails. 

After  crossing  the  Missouri  on  a 
primitive  ferry  we  made  camp  at  Run- 
ning Water,  So.  Dakota,  just  after  the 
sun  had  set,  and  we  cooked  our  evening 
meal  in  the  long  twilight  common  to  that 
section  of  the  West.  We  arose  early  the 
next  morning  and  arrived  at  Lake  Andes 
shortly  after  noon  and  pitched  our  tents 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  a mile 
from  the  town  bearing  the  same  name. 

Lake  Andes  is  a beautiful  lake  about 
sixteen  miles  long  by  a mile  to  a mile 
and  a half  wide,  fed  by  artesian  wells, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  bass  lakes  in  the 
State. 

Our  method  of  fishing  was  with  steel 
rods,  casting  plugs,  and  using  live  frogs 
and  minnows  in  the  deeper  water. 

We  met  with  fair  success  considering 
the  fact  that  the  weather  was  very  warm. 

One  day,  while  fishing  in  a small  bay 
lined  with  lily-pods  and  moss,  we  noticed 
two  men  wading  and  fishing  with  long 


cane  poles.  As  they  were  meeting  with 
considerable  success  we  watched  their 
method. 

Their  poles  were  about  fifteen  feet  long 
and  they  used  about  six  feet  of  line;  for 
bait  they  used  live  frogs  which  they 
jumped  in  and  out  among  the  pods. 

When  the  beauties  struck  they  would 
be  given  a mighty  jerk  and  some  of  them 
landed  a dozen  yards  from  the  water  into 
a corn-field  which  skirted  the  water’s 
edge. 

While  this  method  of  fishing  may  be  all 
right  for  a man  whose  life  depends  on 
fish  for  food,  it  does  not  appeal  to  a man 
who  likes  to  give  his  finny  friend  a 
chance  to  show  his  gameness. 

We  watched  them  catch  about  a dozen 
bass  which  I judge  weighed  about  a 
pound  and  a half  to  two  pounds  each. 

I place  this  method  of  fishing  with 
that  of  spearing  and  dynamiting,  and  am 
sure  it  does  not  appeal  to  anyone  who 
fishes  for  the  sport  of  fishing. 

As  this  man  was  a native  of  the  town, 
I inquired  about  him  and  was  told  that 
he  was  known  as  “Lucky  Bill.” 

He  frequently  made  bets  that  he  could 
catch  a certain  number  of  bass  in  an  hour 
and  the  numbers  were  large.  I would 
term  him  “Fish-Hog  Bill.” 

We  caught  enough  bass  to  supply  our 
immediate  want,  and  in  memory  I can 
still  feel  the  tug  on  my  line  and  see  the 
tip  of  my  rod  go  into  the  water  as  one 
of  those  beauties  dove  for  the  cool  depth 
of  the  lake. 

William  L.  Urich, 

Penn. 


SNAKE  STORIES 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I WAS  much  interested  in  the  article 
I on  Snakes  in  your  August  number. 

There  are  a lot  of  strange  notions 
about  snake  bite  and  some  very  danger- 
ous ones;  for  example,  the  common  idea 
that  if  you  carry  a piece  of  alum  and 
swallow  it  if  snake-bitten  you  are  safe. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  you  swallowed1 
a small  gravel  stone  it  would  be  equally 
efficient. 

I live  in  Palm  Beach  Co.,  Florida. 
Last  winter  a man  died  there  from  snake 
bite.  He  was  well  known  and  had  been 
postmaster  at  one  time  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  He  was  a crank  on  snakes  and 
kept  live  diamond  backs,  ground  rattlers, 
moccasins,  and  coral  snakes  in  confine- 
ment. He  boasted  that  he  was  immune 
and  had  no  fear  of  snake  bite.  He  was 
handling  a coral  snake  when  it  bit  him 
and  he  died. 

Mr.  Archibald  Rutledge  says  that  rat- 
tlesnakes are  not  anywhere  very  com- 
mon. In  his  plantation  life  he  has  seen 
very  few.  I have  lived  for  eleven  years 
in  south  Florida.  In  that  time  I have  seen 
but  two  living  diamond-backs.  This 
proves  nothing,  because  in  the  fall  of 
1919  eight  diamond-backs  were  killed  in- 
side the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  vil- 
lage where  I live,  and  I heard  of  many 
more  killed  in  the  woods  and  along  the 
river. 

The  great  diamond-back  is  a quiet  ras- 
cal and  easily  overlooked  in  the  brush 
and  dead  leaves.  You  may  pass  close 
( Continued  on  page  572) 
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Let  your  Kodak 

Keep  the  Christmas  Story 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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HIS  HONOR  THE  COOK 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  ANY  CAMPING  TRIP  IS  DE- 
PENDENT UPON  ITS  CULINARY  DEPARTMENT 

W.  STRAY 


food  of  which  all  could  cat  with  relish. 

Florida  produces  some  of  the  choicest 
foods  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  also  citrus  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  are  without  equal ; and 
the  Indian  River  district,  through  which 
the  party  traveled,  produces  the  extra- 
choice, superfine  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
all  Florida.  The  cook  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  procure  fine 
foods,  and  the  party  fared  sumptuously. 

Vegetables,  of  variety  world  without 
end,  fresh  from  the  fields;  fish,  of  a 
score  of  choice  species,  right  from  the 
water;  oysters  dredged  from  an  oyster 
bar  whenever  desired;  clams  (quahaugs) 
on  almost  any  sandy  flat;  ducks  for  the 
shooting;  shore  birds  to  be  had  at  will; 
quail  on  the  uplands  (twenty  allowed  to 
a gun)  whenever  the  best  shot  cared  to 
go  hunting  for  them;  racoons  and  opos- 
sums were  stuffed  with  sweet  potatoes 
and  parboiled,  then  baked;  these  were 
declared  to  be  very  good  food ; large 
shrimp,  covered  with  a palate  - tickling- 
thick  sauce,  were  served  on  a bed  of 
crisp  lettuce  leaves  bordered  with  slices 
of  ripe  red  tomatoes;  crawfish  salad 
made  lobster  salad  seem  tame  in  com- 
parison; terrapin  soup  was  something  to 
rave  over  and  then  dream  about;  soft- 
shell  crabs  (the  velvet  kind)  from  a 
crab-car  trailing  back  of  the  scow;  also 
turtles ; loggerhead,  hawks  - bill  and 
green;  the  meat  would  be  chopped  fine 
with  onion,  celery  and  suet,  mixed  with 
moistened  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with 
poultry  seasoning  and  two  well-beaten 
eggs  stirred  in  for  a binder;  it  would 
then  be  formed  into  a loaf  and  baked ; 
when  served  in  slices  covered  with  a rich 
brown  gravy,  made  with  broth  obtained 
by  simmering  the  turtle  bones  in  water, 
and  garnished  with  small  baked  sweet 
potatoes,  this  turtle  loaf  brought  forth 
paeons  of  praise  from  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  eat  of  it. 

Pompano,  the  table  fish  par  excellence 
of  the  whole  country,  could  be  had  fresh 
from  the  water  whenever  net  fishermen 
were  met;  an  attempt  at  a description 
of  the  choice  flavor  and  supreme  quality 
of  the  pompano  as  food  would  be  a 
waste  of  effort,  for  pompano  must  be 
eaten  to  be  appreciated,  and  Florida  is 
its  natural  habitat;  bright  lights,  fine 
napery,  obsequious  waiters,  dance  music, 
add  nothing  to  the  excellence  of  pom- 
pano; rather  detract  from  it,  for,  unless 
eaten  somewhere  along  the  Florida  coast, 
right  from  the  water  and  broiled  over  the 
hot  coals  of  a hardwood  camp  fire,  pom- 
pano has  never  been  partaken  of  at  its 
best,  no  matter  how  often  pompano  may 
have  been  eaten  nor  at  what  places. 

Scallops  were  gathered  at  low  tide 
when  the  water  was  clear ; the  muscle 
part  was  cut  out,  dropped  into  a bowl  of 
pancake  batter  and  then  fried  in  deep  hot 
bacon  fat;  there  may  be  gastronomic 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-purt  target  ami  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges— Lesmok.  Smokeless, 
or  Semi -Smokeless. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  nciv  small  game  gun , 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MAGNUM  12  BORES 


LONG  SHOTS 
AT  WILDFOWL 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 


A CUSTOMER  WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  12-bore  "Magnum”  I bought  from 
you  for  shoo'.ing  herons  has  been  a remarkable  success. 
The  first  shot  was  at  a heron  in  a spruce  tree — it  fell 
dead  and  we  measured  the  distance,  finding  it  to  be 
110  yards.  There  were  5 No.  I shots  in  the  bird’s  body. 
The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killed  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  loi  g 
shots,  which  we  have  no*  measured. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  II.  A. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1850 


Sportsmen ! 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  Numbers  Forest  and  Stream, 
Bound  or  Unbound 

Files  of  Forest  and  Stream,  old  num- 
bers as  above.  Write  me  what  you 
have  and  lowest  price  for  them.  Ad- 
dress: P.  O.  Box  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


By  JOSEPH 


Read  Hunters  and  Trajpirs 
Life,  a monthly  devoted  to 
Hunting  and  Trapping.  50c  per  year.  Trial,  Three 
Months.  Ten  cents.  Money  back  if  nqt  satisfied.  Hunters 
and  Trappers  Life,  Dept.  22,  Northup,  O. 


T is  said  that  food  wins 
wars ; perhaps,  but  no 
doubt  whatever  exists 
that  a competent  cook 
is  the  most  valuable 
and  most  appreciated 
member  of  any  camp- 
ing party.  The  knowl- 
edge that  palatable 
food,  and  plenty  of  it, 
will  be  provided  three 
times  daily  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  pleas- 
ures of  venturing  into  strange  places  and 
induces  a feeling  of  confidence  that  in- 
creases the  joys  of  exploring  immeas- 
urably. 

The  camping  party  that  lacks  the  ser- 
vices of  a good  cook  is  in  for  a most 
unpleasant  experience,  for  only  the  pro- 
viding of  food  that  satisfies  to  the  full 
the  craving  caused  by  active  life  in  the 
open  will  insure  a satisfied  party  and  a 
pleasant,  contented  camp. 

The  experienced  camp  cook  does  not 
burden  the  party  with  unnecessary  cu- 
linary stores,  but  relies  to  a great  extent 
upon  the  products  of  the  region  traveled 
through  to  supplement  the  camp  staples, 
and  it  is  the  results  produced  when  using 
this  forage  that  makes  or  breaks  the 
reputation  of  the  cook  and  mars  the  out- 
ing or  achieves  success  for  it. 

The  female  of  the  human  race,  when 
grown  to  adult  size,  who  is  a good  cook 
and  who  cooks  willingly  and  cheerfully, 
is  the  most  popular  member  of  any  camp- 
ing party;  while  the  helpless  woman, 
who  must  have  things  done  for  her,  is 
simply  useless  excess  baggage  and  much 
better  left  behind ; and  this  applies  with 
equal  force  to  men. 

A CRUISING  party  of  four  men  that 
left  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  No- 
vember, 1919,  on  a three-room  scow 
house-boat,  with  a small  motor  launch 
to  tow  the  scow  and  a canoe  to  explore 
places  not  possible  to  reach  in  the  scow, 
and  to  move  along  streams  too  shallow 
for  the  launch  to  navigate,  landed  at 
Fort  Myers  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River, 
Florida  west  coast,  June,  1920.  For 
seven  months  the  party  practically  lived 
off  the  country  and  also  sold  to  the  fish 
companies  sufficient  of  the  fish  caught 
to  defray  all  of  the  day-to-day  expenses, 
including  gasoline. 

The  wonderful  success  of  this  ex- 
tended trip  was  wholly  due  to  the  cheer- 
ful willingness  and  culinary  skill  of  one 
of  the  party  who  volunteered  for  the 
job  of  cook,  provided  the  others  would 
help,  and  help  cheerfully,  in  turn.  The 
seven  months  of  close  association  and 
intimate  companionship  passed  without 
a break  or  even  a hitch,  and  it  is  only 
now  fully  realized  that  this  was  all  due 
to  the  ability  and  sterling  worth  of  the 
cook,  who  never  once  failed  to  serve 
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tidbits  more  pleasing  to  the  human  pal- 
ate than  sweet,  tender,  juicy  scallops, 
but,  while  eating  these,  fresh  from  the 
water  and  hot  from  the  pan,  it  seemed 
quite  impossible  to  recall  a single  one  of 
them  to  mind. 

At  times  oysters  or  clams  would  be 
roasted  on  the  beach,  and,  eaten  with 
bread  and  plenty  of  butter,  they  were  an 
epicurean  delight;  the  gathering  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  was  an  easy  task,  like- 
wise the  dry  hard  wood  needed  for  the 
fire  had  but  to  be  collected  and  broken 
into  pieces  of  proper  length. 

AS  the  party  passed  through  a region 
‘r*  where  gray  squirrels,  rabbits,  wild 
ducks,  shore  birds,  raccoons,  opossums 
and  quail  were  numerous  it  was  quite 
natural  that  a game  pie  should  be  cooked 
occasionally;  these  pies  were  made  with 
whatever  game  might  be  at  hand,  and, 
as  the  preparation  was  practically  always 
the  same,  the  description  of  a quail  pie 
will  apply  to  one  made  with  squirrels, 
rabbits,  or  shore  birds. 

Into  a large  earthenware  baking  dish 
was  placed  a cup  of  minced  onions,  a cup 
of  diced  salt  pork,  a cup  of  diced  car- 
rots, a cup  of  tender  little  green  peas,  a 
cup  in  all  of  celery,  parsley  and  green 
peppers  chopped  together,  six  white  po- 
tatoes cut  in  quarters  and  then  a dozen 
quail,  nicely  trussed,  each  one  with  a 
couple  of  fat,  succulent  oysters  tucked 
snugly  into  the  cavity  wherein  had  re- 
cently been  housed  the  internal  works  of 
the  bird;  the  dish  would  be  filled  with 
water  sufficient  to  cover  the  quail  and 
then  put  into  a moderately  hot  oven; 
while  the  pie  was  simmering  in  the  oven 
the  small  gizards,  the  little  livers  and  the 
tiny  hearts  of  the  birds  would  be  boiled, 
chopped  fine  and  stirred  into  a bowlful 
of  thickening,  seasoned  with  a table- 
spoonfull  of  Lee  & Perrins  sauce  and  a 
dash  of  paprika;  when  the  contents  of 
the  earthenware  dish  had  cooked  for  an 
hour  the  thickening  would  be  stirred  in, 
a rich  biscuit  dough,  made  short  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  or  of  chicken  fat, 
would  be  rolled  out  quickly,  slipped  over 
the  top  of  the  dish,  half  a dozen  open- 
ings cut  deftly  in  it  to  allow  steam  to 
escape  and  the  dish  placed  quickly  back 
into  the  oven. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  that  crust 
would  be  baked  a crisp,  flaky  brown  and 
the  pie,  with  tiny  spirals  of  most  savory 
steam  from  the  punctures  in  the  crust 
heralding  the  goodness  that  reposed 
therein,  would  be  brought  to  the  table  in 
order  that  the  diners  might  first  feast 
their  eyes  before  satisfying  their  hunger. 
Believe  it  or  not,  but  when  four  hungry 
men  ceased  to  eat  of  that  pie  it  was  be- 
cause nothing  remained  save  an  empty 
earthenware  baking  dish  and  four  small 
heaps  of  little  bones.  Each  diner  would 
see,  reflected  from  the  faces  of  his  fel- 
lows, the  expression  borne  by  his  own; 
an  expression  like  unto  that  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  cat  that  has  just  eaten  the 
canary;  an  expression  of  innocent  be- 
atific contenment;  guiltless  of  wrong; 
incapable  of  strenuous  effort;  at  peace 
with  the  world ; satisfied  to  remain  quiet 
and  purr  softly : the  cook  claimed  that 
this  silence  and  aversion  to  physical  ef- 

( Continued  on  page-56 8) 
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NewW  orld’s  Records ! 


Remington  Metallic  Ammunition  has  proven  its  su- 
preme accuracy  and  reliability.  All  World’s  Records 
for  Long  Runs  of  consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  from  300 
to  1200  yards  are  now  held  by  shooters  who  used 
Remington  .30  Springfield  180-Grain  Palma-Olympic 
Match  Ammunition. 


1921 

At  Camp  Perry,  Ohio — 

1st  Sgt.  T.  B.  Crawley,  U.S.M.C.,  shooting  in  the  Winchester 
Match  made  176  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  800  yards. 

(World’s  Record) 

1st  Sgt.  J.  W.  Adkins,  U.S.M.C.,  shooting  in  the  Western 
Match  made  80  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  900  yards. 
(World’s  Record) 

1st  Sgt.  J.  W.  Adkins,  U.S.M.C.,  shooting  in  the  Wimbledon 
Match  made  75  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  1000  yards. 
(World’s  Record) 

At  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. — 

Marine  Gunner  C.  A.  Lloyd,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  shooting  in  the  Rogers 
Match  made  101  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  600  yards. 
(World’s  Record) 

Sgt.  Thos.  J.  Jones,  U.S.M.C.,  shooting  in  the  Lihbey  Match 
made  66  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  1100  yards. 

(World’s  Record) 

Sgt.  Edwin  F.  Holzhauer,  U.S.M.C.,  shooting  in  the  Spencer 
Match  made  41  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  1200  yards. 
(World’s  Record) 

At  Wakefield,  Mass. — 

Sgt.  Thos.  J.  Jones,  U.S.M.C.,  shooting  on  the  new  10-inch 
Bulls-Eyes  made  132  Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes  at  300  yards. 

(World’s  Record) 


Americans  Win  With 
Remington 

The  team  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  International  Matches 
held  at  Lyons,  France,  August,  1921, 
won  the  big  event  — the  Free  Rifle 
Team  Match — and  W.  R.  Stokes  of  the 
American  Team  won  the  Free  Rifle 
Individual  Match,  all  shooting  Rem- 
ington .30 Springfield  180-Grain  Palma- 
Olympic  Match  Ammunition. 


On  The  Small  Bore 
Ranges 

The  new  Remington  .22  Long  Rifle  N. 
R.  A.  Target  Cartridges  were  used  by 
Mr.  P.  E.  Lahm  in  making  a new  rec- 
ord for  the  Small  Bore  Palma  course 
of  224  out  of 225.  The  course  consists  of 
15shots  each  at  150,  175,  and  200  yards. 
Capt.  F.  G.  Bonham  won  the  Small 
Bore  Wimbledon  using  the  same  am- 
munition with  a score  of  99  out  of  100. 
The  match  was  20  shots  at  200  yards. 


for  Shooting 
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ITHACA  WINS 


Pennsylvania 

Championship 


S.  M.  Crothers 
won  the 
championship 
of  Pennsylvania 
with  an  Ithaca. 
Mr.  Crothers  has  been 
winning  all  over  the 
East  since  he  began 
using  an  Ithaca.  Any 
man  can  break  more 
targets  with  an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for  game 
$45  up. 

Single  barrel  trap  guns 
$75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  25 


GENUINE  SPEAKMAN 

“MIXOMETER”  BATH  SHOWERS 

Advertised  in  Literary  Digest  at  $37.50 
My  price  $20.00  each.  These  are  used  in 
the  finest  residences. 

H.  L.  CARROLL 

New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  SHOOTING  TIMES 

AND 

BRITISH  SPORTSMAN 

The  Sportsman’s  Ideal  Paper 

deals  with 

SHOOTING,  FISHING,  SPORTING  DOGS,  Etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  21/8  PER  ANNUM 

International  money  orders  obtainable  at  all 
Post  Offices 

Specimen  Copy  forwarded  Tost  Free  on 
application. 

74-77  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4 


ICE  BOUND  ON  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 


( Continued  from  page  536) 


Armed  with  a list  which  promised  to 
exhaust  the  stock  of  any  ordinary  vil- 
lage store,  and  which  no  scooter  built 
could  possibly  carry,  we  set  sail  at  day- 
light for  the  town  of  Bayshore.  Draw- 
ing lots  for  the  chance,  it  had  fallen  to 
my  fortune  to  make  the  run  with  our 
kindly  pilot,  and  Pete’s  chagrin  at  being 
left  behind  gave  me  but  little  concern. 
As  a matter  of  fact  Pete  had  been 
grouching  a bit  of  late.  I was  darned 
glad  to  get  out  of  his  way.  “There’s  just 
a pint  of  coal  left,”  he  growled  as  we 
shoved  off,  “but  I suppose  I can  freeze 
without  making  a fuss  about  it.”  “Gallop 
around  the  beach  and  keep  slapping  your- 
self,” I called  back  maliciously,  and  we 
were  off  with  a thrust  of  the  hook  ! 

THERE  may  be  better  fun  than  travel- 
ing off  wind  in  a nimble  scooter,  but 
no  one  has  shown  me  yet.  Their  adapt- 
ability to  all  conditions  of  ice  and  water, 
together  with  light  yet  strong  construc- 
tion, make  them,  moreover,  the  sports- 
man’s ideal  craft. 

We  had  gone  but  a short  distance 
when,  without  warning,  the  ice  seemed  to 
drop  from  under  us.  “Posh  ice,”  Samis 
— for  I shall  call  him  Samis — announced 
shortly.  “Watch  her  go  through  it !” 
And  she  did  go  through  it.  The  slushy 
mass,  seemingly  a foot  or  more  deep  and 
looking  almost  impenetrable,  slid  hissing 
and  scratching  beneath  us.  Bump ! we 
had  struck  hard  ice  again — and  the  hook 
shot  forward,  was  buried  to  the  ferrule, 
and  up  we  came  on  the  level  once  more. 
Crack ! — and  we  had  broken  through. 
Another  yank  up!  Crack — and  down! 
Again  the  hook  to  haul  us  out  forward 
or  shove  us  up  from  astern.  Solid  ice 
at  last ! — and  away  at  a clipping  pace, 
with  the  ice  splinters  asparkle  as  they 
slipped  away  in  the  wake  of  our  hook; 
a silvery  plain  for  miles  around  us,  and 
far  ahead  the  sapphire  blue  of  open  water 
ribboning  the  distant  “main.” 

I can  go  back  to  that  run  across  South 
Bay  with  all  the  zest,  all  the  youthful  en- 
thusiasm of  twenty  years  ago.  I often 
wonder  if  Pete  has  fully  forgiven  us; 
whether  Samis  recalls  that  scrap  in  some- 
body’s barn ! I left  a good  coat  in 
Somebody’s  barn.  It  seemed  best  at 
the  time  to  abandon  it,  and  I guess  I was 
wise  at  that. 

In  looking  over  what  might,  but  for  its 
brevity,  be  termed  a Log  of  our  South 
Bay  Cruise,  I find  several  jottings  which 
bear  on  that  visit  to  Bayshore:  “Crossed 
to  Bayshore  with  Samis,  Tuesday  the 
10th.  Object— purchase  of  grub.  Nice 
run.  Hard  ice  — slush  — open  water. 
Met  Cap’n  Joe — an  entirely  new  specie. 
Attended  fight  in  barn  on  outskirts  of 
town.  Cap’n  Joe’s  son  victim.  Got  out 
alive  but  left  overcoat  and  $5.00.  Re- 
turned to  sharpie  Wednesday  A.  M. 
Cap’n  Joe  with  second  scooter  to  pack 
purchases,  etc.”  I will  amplify  these 
notes : 

The  last  half  mile  of  our  journey  was, 
as  I remember  it,  across  clear  water 
where  the  little  scooter  showed  up  to 


quite  as  good  advantage  as  she  had  in 
the  ice  and  slush.  Making  shore,  we 
beached  our  cockle  shell  craft  and  started 
for  the  nearby  town.  Amazingly  im- 
possible of  transportation  my  list  ap- 
peared as  I went  over  it  in  detail.  Sun- 
dry items  such  as  coal,  wood,  potatoes, 

I felt  could  never  be  accomplished 
in  Samis’  tiny  scooter.  Nevertheless, 
tramping  from  store  to  store,  we  con- 
tinued to  add  to  our  supplies. 

It  was  in  a lucky  moment — perhaps — 
that  we  happened  on  Cap’n  Joe.  A very 
small,  scraggy,  and  unkempt  individual 
was  this  same  Joe;  evidently  a mariner 
of  sorts,  for  the  time  being  hauled 
ashore.  We  met  him  on  the  Bayshore 
high  street  just  as  I had  finished  buying 
the  village  and  was  wondering  how  to 
move  it  across  to  the  ocean  beach.  “We’ll 
have  to  have  another  scooter  or  two,” 
Samis  was  saying  for  the  hundredth 
time  “ — hullo!  here  comes  Cap’n  Joe; 
maybe  he  can  help  us  out.” 

Samis  and  Cap’n  Joe  accosted  each 
other  as  old  friends.  “It’s  like  this,”  Joe 
said,  on  hearing  our  proposal.  “I  might 
be  able  t’lend  a hand  an’  then  again  1 
mightn’t.  There’s  things  as  might  pre- 
vent.” He  told  us  then  with  consider- 
able pride  that  his  son  Bill  was  that  night 
to  meet  the  “champeen”  of  Long  Island 
in  a bout  of  some  twenty  rounds.  “Like 
t’see  it?”  Joe  whispered,  with  a cautious 
look  about.  It’ll  be  easy  work  for  Bill. 
You  see — ” then  followed  a list  of  Bill’s 
qualifications,  together  with  guarded  di- 
rections for  reaching  the  arena  without 
attracting  notice. 

Well,  we  went.  We  went,  I think,  like 
two  truant  school  boys,  each  realizing 
certain  responsibilities  which  he  had  no 
right  to  shirk.  Just  how  Samis  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  I can  not  say,  but 
poor  Pete  and  his  pitiful  “pint  of  coal” 
kept  recurring  to  me.  I had  continually 
to  remind  myself  of  how  crusty  Pete  had 
been  of  late  in  order  to  excuse  my  lapse 
and  enjoy  the  passing  moment. 

I shall  not  dwell  long  over  Joe’s  Bill 
and  the  “champeen”  of  Long  Island. 
Pretty  much  every  community  has  its  one 
man  who  could  “lick  the  average  profes- 
sional if  it  really  comes  to  that.”  When- 
ever matters  do  come  to  an  issue  history 
merely  repeats  itself.  The  local  celebrity 
takes  the  count  and  goes  back  to  his  job 
at  the  mill.  Poor  Bill  proved  no  ex- 
ception to  this  almost  invariable  rule. 
He  made  a gallant  defense,  using  his 
head,  his  feet,  and  I believe,  his  teeth 
when  opportunity  offered.  It  was,  how- 
ever, all  defense.  Bill  was  outclassed  at 
every  point.  He  couldn’t  stand  the  pace. 

We  saw  it  all  from  the  hay  loft,  Samis 
and  I.  Sizing  up  the  situation  while  en- 
thusiasm ran  high  for  the  Hope  of  Bay- 
shore,  I had  put  a modest  five  spot  on 
the  other  man.  In  the  second  round  my 
money  was  all  but  won.  Then,  in  an  in- 
advertent moment,  with  every  one  warm- 
ing up  physically  and  temperamentally, 
I took  off  my  rather  good  ulster  and 
threw  it  aside  in  the  hay.  Bill  was  down 
— down  for  the  third  time.  A sudden 
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realization  of  his  inability  to  do  more 
than  wiggle  one  toe  brought  death-like 
silence  to  the  amazed  onlookers. 

At  this  psychological  moment  the  big 
door  swung  open,  and  a voice — the  voice 
of  undoubted  authority — rang  out  exult- 
antly. “I  ’rest  yer,  ev’ry  one ! Yer 
a’breakin’  th’  laws  o’  th’  land  !”  Instantly 
there  was  splendid  confusion.  “Here ! 
Here  ! Don’t  yer  move — ” but  every  one 
was  moving.  I have  a hazy  recollection 
of  Samis  rolling  me  backward  over  the 
hay;  of  hearing  a lantern  crash  and  the 
clattering  of  many  feet  as  the  trapped 
audience  attempted  to  make  their  escape. 
For  ourselves  the  task  seemed  simple;  I 
believe  Samis  had  been  there  before. 
“Keep  hold  of  me,”  he  whispered,  and  to- 
gether we  floundered  through  the  inky 
black  loft  as  fast  as  the  hay  would  let  us. 
“Here’s  the  window;  crawl  out  and 
drop!” — and  I found  myself  sprawling 
on  the  ground  with  my  deliverer  close 
beside  me.  Samis  was  choking  with 
laughter  as  we  walked  leisurely  away  in 
the  darkness.  As  for  me,  I confess  that 
escape  just  then  seemed  cheap  at  the  cost 
of  an  overcoat. 

We  spent  the  balance  of  that  ridiculous 
night  in  a boathouse  at  the  Bayshore 
landing.  Cap’n  Joe  must  also  have  made 
a miraculous  get-away,  for  we  found  him 
poking  about  the  beach  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  He  was  quite  stoical 
over  Bill’s  defeat.  I soon  discovered, 
however,  that  certain  mellowing  influ- 
ences had  induced  this  state  of  mind. 
We  had  little  difficulty  now  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  run  over  the  ice  with  our  sur- 
plus load.  The  “thing  as  might ’ve  pre- 
vented” was,  no  doubt,  busy  with  his  for- 
lorn prisoners,  and  had  given  up  hope 
of  Joe.  Cap’n  Joe  produced  a dilapidated 
scooter  from  some  nook  in  the  beach, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time  we  were 
scudding  side  and  side  back  toward  the 
ocean  and  my  poor  neglected  Pete. 

My  reception  was  unpleasantly  cool, 
considering  the  time  of  year.  When 
Pete  learned  that  I had  brought  back  a 
miserable  little  two-bushel  bag  of  coal 
he  almost  suffered  a total  collapse.  “It’s 
all  we  could  pack,”  I insisted,  “and,  any- 
way, that  part’s  all  right;  I’ll  see  that 
you  never  freeze.” 

{To  be  continued) 
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Taking  wing 


Give  “Dad”  A Savage 
For  Christmas 

There’s  nothing  a man  or  boy  appreciates  more  than 
a fine  firearm.  Something  that  will  take  him  out  into 
the  open  places  where  he  can  match  his  wits  with  the 
season’s  game, 

— Or  test  his  skill  at  the  traps, 

— Or  make  him  confident  of  the  protection  of  his 
home  or  office. 

Savage  High  Quality  inTarget,  Repeating  and  High 
Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Automatic  Pistols  is 
proverbial.  They  make  a most  appreciated  and  long 
lasting  Christmas  gift  for  the  man,  young  or  old. 

See  the  Savage  dealer  nearest  you  and  talk  it  over 
with  him. 

Insist  on  Savage  ammunition  with  Savage  arms 

Arms  C oirp ©ration 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  EXPORT  OFFICES:  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Owners  and  Operators  of 
J.  Stevens  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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SMITH  GUNS 

The  Ideal 
Gift  for 
Christmas 

An  “L.  C.  Smith 
Gun” 

Smith  Guns  make  real  gifts  and  real  friends. 

“They  never  shoot  loose.” 

With  Hunter  One  Trigger  and  Automatic  Ejector,  It’s  the  Complete  Gun 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


OUR  NEW 

SPORTSMEN'S 

SHOP 


At  A-<5—  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Vdn Lengerke a DetmoldM 

EH.  SCHAUFFL  PR.  President 


VL.&  D 

INCORPORATED 

S NEW  YORK/ 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood: 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  a' 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


YOUR  MILITARY  RIFLE  REMODELED 
$60.00  to  $75.00 

BASIS  OF  PRICES: 


Stock,  selected  American  Walnut, 
complete,  including  steel  butt-plate, 
pistol-grip  cap  and  checkering $37.00 

Furnishing  and  fitting  Xo.  48  sight...  15.00 

Removing  military  rear  sight,  turning, 

polishing  and  reblueing  barrel  $5  to  8.00 

S S S hand  checkered  butt-plate 3.00 

Checkering  bolt  handle 2.00 


S S S plain  swivels  (for  fastening  to 


stock)  pair  $1.50 

S S S front  band  and  swivel  (encir- 
cles barrel  and  fastens  through  fore- 
arm)   3.50 

Fitted  4.00 

Set  screw  for  adjusting  trigger-pull . . . . 2.00 

Webb  sling 1.80 

S S S Gun  Case 4.50 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
GUARANTEED  WORK 


RESTOCKING— REBLUEING— ENGRAVING— REPAIRING  GUNS  of 
every  description.  Rifles  tested  by  machine  rest.  MANUFACTURERS 
of  SHOOTING  ACCESSORIES. 


JOIN  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  CLUB  : SERVICE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


BEAR  HUNTING  ON 
NORTHERN  RIVERS 

( Continued,  from  page  539) 

making  ready  to  climb  out.  My  com- 
panion’s rifle  was  the  handier,  but  there 
was  only  one  cartridge  in  it.  Neverthe- 
less, I fired  the  first  shot  from  it  and 
after  the  report  the  bear  made  not  the 
slightest  movement  that  we  could  see. 
Seizing  my  own  rifle  I fired  again  and 
saw  the  bullet  strike  the  water  beyond 
the  bear.  Evidently  this  shot  was  too 
high.  I fired  the  third  cartridge  and  the 
bear  sank  in  his  tracks.  When  we  reached 
him  he  was  dead.  Looking  at  my  watch 
I found  it  was  twenty-five  minutes  past 
ten ; but  during  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer the  twilight  lingers  so  long  in  the 
Northland  that  one  can  hunt  well  into 
the  night.  We  towed  the  bear  to  a bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  slough  and  decided 
to  leave  him  there  until  morning.  Later, 
when  we  skinned  him,  we  discovered 
that  the  first  shot  had  shattered  his  back- 
bone, completely  paralyzing  him.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  the  ani- 
mal’s failure  to  move  after  being  struck. 
The  third  bullet  struck  him  in  the  head. 
The  bear  was  fully  grown,  his  pelt  very 
heavy,  beautifully  glossy,  and  blue-black 
in  color. 

While  we  were  returning  to  the  Stik- 
ine  from  our  camp  on  the  Clearwater 
I saw  a black  bear  walking  in  the  timber 
near  the  shore.  The  canoe  was  well 
loaded  and  running  fast  in  strong  water. 
It  was  impossible  to  take  accurate  aim, 
but  a swiftly  flying  bullet  is  more  menace 
to  game  than  a bullet  resting  in  the  rifle 
barrel,  consequently  I took  a chance  but 
lost.  The  canoe  was  quickly  driven  to 
a small  island  where  I landed.  I ran 
to  the  head  of  the  island,  then  out  into 
the  water,  scanning  the  mountain-side 
as  I hastened  along.  Seeing  the  bear 
standing  in  the  timber  something  over  a 
hundred  yards  away  I dropped  to  my 
knee  for  a rest  and  shot.  The  bear 
jumped,  an  infallible  sign  that  he  was 
struck,  and  then  disappeared.  My  com- 
panion brought  up  the  canoe  and  we 
crossed  the  channel  and  climbed  the 
mountain-side  until  we  found  blood  on 
the  leaves.  Following  this  trail  for  a 
few  tense  moments  we  came  upon  the 
dead  bear.  The  bullet  had  struck  him 
in  the  flank,  ranged  forward  through  the 
body  and  passed  out  through  the  shoul- 
der. He  was  not  so  large  as  my  first 
bear,  but  his  pelage  was  quite  as  good. 

MY  hunting  trip  did  not  yield  even  a 
glimpse  of  a grizzly.  The  expe- 
rience acquired  upon  two  spring  bear 
hunts,  and  the  many  discussions  with 
those  far  more  accustomed  to  hunting 
the  grizzly  than  I,  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  wary  animal  has  been 
so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  that  suc- 
cess in  killing  one  is  a mere  matter  of 
good  luck.  I have  hunted  hard  all  day 
only  to  find  the  fresh  tracks  of  a grizzly 
in  a trapper’s  garden  the  next  morning. 
I know  of  a market-hunter  who  for 
years  hunted  big  game  in  good  grizzly 
territory  yet  he  never  saw  a grizzly 
bear.  I know  a trapper  who  for  more 
than  a dozen  years  hunted  and  trapped 
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in  a region  where  grizzly  signs  were 
numerous  yet  he  has  seen  only  one 
grizzly  and  failed  to  kill  that  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  brother  saw  several 
in  the  same  territory  in  which  I hunted 
and  he  killed  three.  True  sportsmen, 
however,  will  accept  with  good  grace 
whatever  betides  them  and  if  out  of  luck 
get  their  consolation  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  line:  “To  wiser  desires  it  is 
satisfaction  enough  to  deserve,  though 
not  to  enjoy,  the  favors  of  fortune.” 

As  the  grizzlies  vanish  the  black  bears 
appear,  for  the  former  are  the  inborn 
foes  of  the  latter.  The  grizzlies  are  dis- 
appearing because  no  sufficiently  re- 
straining hand  has  been  raised  against 
the  power  of  killing.  It  is  an  old,  old 
story.  In  the  description  of  Siegfried’s 
achievements  as  a Nimrod,  in  the  ancient 
epic  “The  Nibelungenlied”  we  read  that 
after  Siegfried  had  slain  many  boars, 
bears,  bison,  elk,  stags  and  ure-oxen,  his 
guide,  in  sounding  the  praises  of  Sieg- 
fried’s feats,  cautioned  restraint  only  in 
jest: 

“Then  spake  to  him  his  huntsmen:  ‘If 
that  the  thing  may  be, 

So  let  some  part,  Sir  Siegfried,  of  the 
forest  game  go  free; 

To-day  thou  makest  empty  hillside  and 
forest  wild.’ 

Thereat  in  merry  humor  the  thane,  so 
keen  and  valiant,  smiled.” 

I have  formed  no  definite  conclusion 
as  to  whether  spring  valley  hunting  or 
spring  mountain  hunting  is  better.  I 
think,  however,  that  there  are  more 
grizzlies  on  the  slides  than  in  the  val- 
leys; for  these  bears  evidently  travel 
along  the  bars  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts 
in  search  of  old  salmon,  drowned  moose, 
and  other  food  likely  to  be  found  along 
water  courses.  When  this  food  supply  is 
exhausted  they  go  to  the  mountains  to  • 
feed  upon  the  vegetation  that  first  ap- 
pears on  the  sunny  southern  slopes  of 
ground  cleared  of  snow  by  slides.  Vege- 
tation starts  on  the  slides  before  it  does 
in  the  valleys  and  the  grizzly,  like  every 
other  game  animal,  is  found  where  his 
food  is  found.  The  earlier  one  can  hunt 
the  valleys  the  better  the  chance  for 
getting  a grizzly,  although  after  the  food 
supply  is  gone  from  the  valleys  the  bears 
still  cross  them  in  passing  from  one 
mountain  to  another.  After  the  vegeta- 
tion bursts  forth  in  the  valleys  and  the 
foliage  appears  the  underbrush  is  too 
dense,  the  fallen  leaves  too  noisy,  for 
successful  hunting  in  the  timber.  Be- 
cause the  valley  of  the  Clearwater  is 
lined  with  immense  beaver  ponds, 
through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pass  to  reach  the  mountains,  hunting  the 
grizzly  on  the  slides  in  that  region  is  im- 
possible. The  valley  of  the  Scud  River 
is  better  hunting  ground  than  that  of  the 
Clearwater  for  its  valley  is  quite  free 
from  thickets  and  beaver  ponds.  An  ex- 
amination, however,  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  Scud  flows  disclosed 
that  bear  signs  were  not  so  plentiful  there 
as  they  were  on  the  Clearwater.  The 
former  stream  is  well-named  for  its  cur- 
rent is  of  unusual  velocity. 

There  are  various  phases  of  slide  hunt- 


Come  on,  son; 


no  harm  done — 

MOST  hunters  have  had  their  troubles  with  wet  shells.  Water  seeps 
in  around  the  crimp  and  under  the  topwad.  Softens  the  paper. 
Shells  rub  against  each  other  in  a wet  pocket  and  swell.  Or  they 
broom  out  and  jam  in  autoloader  or  repeater. 

Remington, 

Wetproof  Shells 

These  shells  are  the  only  all-weather  shells.  Pick  them  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a leaky  boat.  Carry  them  around  all  day  in  a wet  belt  or  pocket. 
You’ll  find  these  shells  always  in  perfect  condition — ready  for  action. 

All  Remington  Shells — the  famous  Arrow,  Nitro  Club  and  New  Club 
Shells — are  treated  in  crimp,  topwad  and  body  with  the  exclusively 
owned  and  patented  Remington  Wetproof  Process. 

The  Wetproof  process  keeps  the  powder  in  the  same  condition  as 
on  the  day  the  shells  left  the  factory.  It  is  not  just  a coating  on  the 
outside.  The  Wetproofing  is  forced  clean  through  the  paper,  per- 
meating and  toughening  every  fibre,  making  shells  that  withstand 
hard  usage  and  work  smoothly  through  your  gun  with  a sharp,  instan- 
taneous explosion  and  even  pattern  every  time. 

Experienced  hunters  realize  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  a man 
getting  less  than  Remington  value  when  he  buys  shells. 

Remington  Wetproof  Shells — the  only  all-weather  shells — are  on 
sale  by  more  than  92,000  dealers  where  you  see  the  Remington  Red 
Ball  Sign  signifying  Sportsman’s  Headquarters. 

Remington. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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THREE  S GUNS  for  the  PRICEofONE! 


The  Target  pistol  alone,  $22.50. 
complete  with  three  barrels,  receiver 


Fiala  Combination  arm 
and  butt  stock 


$32.50 


Fiala  Combination  Repeating  Pistol  and  Rifle, 
Caliber  .22,  Model  1920 


The  Fiala  Combination  Repeating  Pistol  and  Rifle, 
Cal.  .22,  Model  1920,  is  an  accurate,  well-balanced 
target  pistol  which  can  be  easily  changed  into  a long- 
range,  fine-shooting  rifle,  or  a pocket  weapon  of  defense. 
It  is  fitted  with  a folding,  adjustable  peep  and  open 

FIALA  ARMS  and  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

342  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


As  a Rifle 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPORTSMAN’S  FOOTWEAR 

COMBINING 

COMFORT  and  DURABILITY 

Our  experience,  knowledge,  and 
reputation  insure  foot  comfort 
for  camp,  dress,  or  street  wear. 

ARMY  STYLE  (Munson  Last)  $0.65 
HIKING  SHOE  .... 
OFFICERS’  STYLE (B lack orTan)  SC. 85 

ROSENWASSER  MAKE  %/= 

These  shoes  measure  up  to  all  Army  standards 
and  specifications  in  both  material  and  style. 

Prices  include  (insured)  delivery  charges  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

In  Ordering  State  Size  and  Width 
ADDRESS 

CHAS.  HOLTZ  STORES 

155  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Next  time  try  Pyramid 
Solvent  to  dissolve  smokeless 
powder  residue  quickly,  easily.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165  P Broadway,  New  York 


Contains 

moisture. 


May  be  left 
> in  gun. 


SOLVENT 


H.P.  BRIDGES 

Wild  turkey, 

CALL 

X"cALL-  MUNSON 
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Best  imitation  of  a wild  turkey 
call  in  existence.  Can  be  car- 
ried in  vest  pocket.  Very  easy  to  oper 
by  slight  blowing  of  the  breath. 

Address:  H.  P.  BRIDGES 
MUNSEY  BUILDING  - - BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Reliable  Pheasant  Standard 

The  Recognized  Authority 
By  F.  J.  SUDOW 

A practical  guide  on  the  Culture,  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  Trapping,  Preserving, 
Crossmating,  Protecting,  Stocking,  Hunt- 
ing, Propagating,  etc.,  of  Pheasants, 
Game  Birds,  Ornamental  Land  and 
Water  Fowl,  Singing  Birds,  etc. 
Valuable  Recipes  for  Poultrymen. 

“The  Secret  to  Make  Hens  Lay  in  Winter” 

Price  $1.10.  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  and 
r Canada. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  colored  plates. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  are  great  risks  in  ascending  moun- 
tainsides in  the  spring  and  the  physical 
stress  of  scaling  the  heights  is  very  great. 
The  dangers  are  perfectly  obvious  to  him 
who  has  witnessed  the  awful  power  of  a 
snow  slide  and  to  him  who  realizes  the 
many  perils  that  lie  hidden  by  a cover- 
ing of  snow.  The  strain  of  climbing  a 
mountainside  overlaid  with  snow  is  ap- 
preciated only  by  the  man  who  has  under- 
taken such  an  exploit.  It  requires  great 
strength,  vigor,  agility  and  above  all  a 
calm,  cool  head.  The  realization  of  my 
own  limitations  makes  me  doubt  the  pru- 
dence of  undertaking  it.  For  the  young 
man  possessing  the  powers  essential  to 
such  work  hunting  the  slides  is  the  sur- 
est road  to  success,  but  even  for  him 
there  are  lurking  pitfalls. 

I MEET  many  men  who  have  a sincere 
* longing  for  the  hunter’s  unusual  vaca- 
tions; men  who,  in  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  would  forget  her  discomforts. 
But  they  defer  the  realization  of  their 
desire  from  year  to  year  until  it  may  be 
too  late.  That  brilliant  essayist,  Richard 
Jefferies,  personifies  the  wheat  at  har- 
vest time,  and  tells  the  little  boy,  Guido, 
most  realistically  why  pleasures  are 
missed  by  many  people:  “If  your  people 
do  not  gather  the  flowers  now  and  watch 
the  swallows  and  listen  to  the  blackbirds 
whistling,  as  you  are  listening  now  while 
I talk,  then  Guido,  my  love,  they  will 
never  pick  any  flowers  nor  hear  any 
birds’  songs.  They  think  they  will ; they 
think  that  when  they  have  toiled  and 
worked  for  a long  time,  almost  all  their 
lives,  then  they  will  come  to  the  flowers 
and  the  birds  and  be  joyful  in  the  sun- 
shine. But  no,  it  will  not  be  so,  for  then 
they  will  be  old  themselves  and  their 
ears  dull  and  their  eyes  dim,  so  that  the 
birds  will  sound  a great  distance  off  and 
the  flowers  will  not  seem  bright.” 

I take  my  hunting  trips  that  I may 
pick  the  flowers  and  hear  the  birds’ 
songs;  that  I may  enjoy  Nature,  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  man.  And  this 
I must  do  before  my  ears  are  dull  and 
my  eyes  are  dim.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
tells  us  that  art  is  the  perfection  of  na- 
ture and  that  nature  is  the  art  of  God 
and  that  though  in  a wilderness  a man  is 
never  alone.  The  mountains,  the  gla- 
ciers, the  strong  waters,  the  cascades, 
the  birds  and  the  beasts  have  taught  me 
these  great  truths. 


HOME-MADE  SKIS 

( Continued,  from  page  549) 
night  in  the  form  or  vise.  The  next 
morning  they  will  be  ready  and  will  re- 
tain the  shape  in  which  they  were  bent. 

A convenient  form  can  he  made  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  using  boat  clamps 
to  hold  the  steamed  ski  in  place  until 
thoroughly  dry.  If  you  desire  a good- 
looking  and  well-finished  ski  give  their 
tops  a coat  of  varnish  or  shellac.  Some 
persons  prefer  to  paint  the  tops  of  the 
skis  with  a desired  color,  and  also  paint 
narrow  stripes  of  another  color  near  the 
edges  for  their  entire  length. 

'"THE  object  of  leaving  a sixteen-inch 
* length  of  the  original  thickness  of 
the  strip  near  the  center  section  of  the 
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ski  now  becomes  apparent.  Balance  the 
ski  on  your  forefinger  and  mark  the 
place  of  balance.  The  frog  or  leather 
strip  which  holds  the  foot  in  place  should 
be  placed  just  in  front  of  this  balance 
point  so  that  when  the  foot  is  placed  in 
the  frog  the  ski  when  lifted  from  the 
floor  will  just  slowly  tip  backward.  This 
point  is  important  from  the  fact  that 
when  you  are  walking  on  the  snow  and 
obliged  to  lift  the  ski  in  taking  a step 
the  front  end  will  raise  itself,  due  to 
the  greater  weight  of  the  ski  back  of  the 
foot.  This  prevents  the  ski  striking  or 
digging  into  the  snow  when  walking. 

A simple  frog  or  leather  strip  to  hold 
the  foot  in  place  can  be  made  from  a 
suitable  length  of  two-inch  wide  leather 
of  good  thickness.  The  length  of  this 
strip  will  be  determined  by  the  measure 
of  the  wearer’s  foot  across  the  toe.  The 
most  effective  way  to  make  this  frog  is 
to  tack  the  leather  strip  to  the  ski  and 
bring  the  ends  over  the  foot,  leaving  the 
ends  one  inch  apart.  Into  these  two 
ends  place  two  or  three  leather  rivets 
and  through  the  rivet  holes  lace  a strip 
of  horsehide  or  any  good  rawhide  lacing. 
This  method  will  allow  you  to  adjust  the 
frog  to  fit  the  foot  in  the  case  of  Stretch- 
ing- 

Experienced  ski  users  sometimes  have 
a strap  running  from  the  frog  around 
back  of  the  heel,  but  this  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  novice,  because  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  get  the  foot  out 
of  the  frog  in  a hurry  at  times  in  order 
to  avoid  a bad  spill,  especially  when 
coasting  down  hill. 

The  cuts  show  the  usual  type  of  frog 
used.  It  is  well  to  place  a strip  of  rub- 
ber on  the  ski  under  the  foot  and  tack  it 
in  place,  as  it  will  furnish  more  purchase 
for  the  foot  than  the  wooden  surface  of 
the  ski.  Corrugated  rubber  is  preferred. 
To  get  the  smoothest-running  ski  wax 
the  bottom  or  running  surface  from  time 
to  time,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will 
prevent  snow  from  sticking.  Any  good 
grade  of  wax  will  do. 

Winfield  Kimball,  Maine. 


RIFLE  SHOTS  THAT 
COUNT 

( Continued  from  page  551) 
a low-power  bullet.  If  you  hurled  a 
high  velocity  missile  into  him  right 
through  the  lungs  I’ll  bet  he  would  go 
down.  He  might  collect  his  wits  and 
try  to  get  up,  maybe,  but  at  least  you 
would  have  given  him  a knock-out  drop 
or  have  temporarily  stopped  him,  and 
you  could  easily  put  in  the  finishing 
touches  while  he  was  at  this  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  lung-shot  happens  very  often 
when  shooting  running  game  for  the 
reason  that  when  a broadside  target  is 
presented  one  is  pretty  liable  to  forget 
that  the  bounding  animal  rises  and  falls 
so  that  an  aim  that  would  be  correct  for 
a heart-shot  would  result  in  a lung 
puncture  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
body  of  the  animal  fell  a few  inches 
during  the  time  taken  for  the  bullet  to 
reach  him  after  the  trigger  squeeze.  If 
the  animal  was  rising  just  as  the  bullet 
reached  him  the  aim  for  the  heart-shot 
might  very  likely  be  a clean  miss,  pass- 


MARBLES 

leaning  Implements 
Keep  Your  Gun  Riqht 


insurance 
corrosion  he 


The  clean  gun  is  a sure  gun — one 
that  will  last  for  years.  Marble’s 
Cleaning  Implements  are  need- 
ed by  every  gun  owner — the  best 
against  destruction  by  rust  and 
can  buy.  Most  dealers  have 
Marble’s  Equipment — if  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want,  order  direct.  Send  for  the  Marble’s  catalog. 

Marble’s  Line  also  includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Clean- 
ing Rods,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Sights,  Waterproof  Match  Box,  Com- 
passes, Fish  Gaff,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell  Extractors  and  Recoil  Pads. 

Rifle  Cleaner 

Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rifle  and  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder 
residue.  Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers,  on  a spirally  bent  spring 
tempered  steel  wire — may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.  60c.  Statecaliberwanted. 


Anti- 
Rust 
Ropes 

When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  rusting  or  pitting — perfect 
protection  for  any  gun.  One  oiling  lasts  for  years.  For  shotguns  or 
rifles,  60c;  for  revolvers,  30c.  State  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

The  best  general  purpose  rod,  for  it  can  be  packed  in  a small  space 
and  when  screwed  together  it’s  as  solid  as  a one-piece 
rod — can’t  wobble,  bend  or  break.  Three  brass  sec- 
tions, with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end. 

May  be  had  in  brass  or  steel,  26,  30  and  34  inches 
long,  $1.25.  Give  calibre  and  length  desired. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen’s  equipment 
free  from  rust — it  quickly  dissolves  the  residue  of  all 
powders.  A perfect  lubricant.  2-oz.  bottle,  35c; 

6-oz.  can,  65c.  By  mail,  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

Shot  Gun  Cleaner 

Same  construction  as  rifle  cleaner.  Guaranteed  not  to 
injure  bore.  Exceedingly  durable.  Will  keep  your  gun 
clean  and  prolong  its  life.  l.oo.  State  gauge  wanted. 
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MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich.  n 
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GENUINE 

Dumont  (Paris)  Field  Glasses 

Made  for  use  of  British  Royal  Air  Force 
and  are  so  marked  on  glasses.  In  case  with 
shoulder  strap  complete  $12.00.  Only  a 
few  left.  These  are  brand  new. 

H.  L.  CARROLL 

New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 

Union  Trailer  Camp 

For  Trips  In  the 

SUNNY  SOUTH 

This  Outfit  Gives 
Year  Round  Pleasure 

IV rite  for  our  Catalog 

Union  Trailer  Works 

320  Charles  St. 
Boonville,  New  York 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
and  canvas  bed 
goes  up  in  a j iffy. 
M o s t practical 
means  of  saving 
money  on  hotel 
bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  (or 
those  who  want  to 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $15.00 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.  E,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Know 

Your 

Birds 


AMERICAN 

GAME  BIRDS 


Water  Birds — Game  Birds 
— Upland  and  Shore  Birds 
— In  Colors 

By  CHESTER  A.  REED 


Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  water  birds,  game  upland  and 
shore  birds. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  birds 
are  faithfully  depicted  by  the  colored 
pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they 
are  to  be  found  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 


NEARLY 

160 

BIRD 
PICTURES 

IN 

NATURAL 

COLORS 


NEEDED  BY 
EVERY 

SPORTSMAN 


PRICE  50  CENTS  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.)  9 E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Coats,  Sets,  Robes,  Caps 

cr  anything  in  the  fur  line.  You  save  30%  to 
50%  by  getting  your  fur  garments  in  this  way,  be- 
sides getting  better  furs.  Your  mother,  wife,  sister 
or  sweetheart  would  appreciate  a handsome  coat  or 
sec  of  furs  made  from  furs  you  furnish.  You  would 
get  greater  enjoyment  yourself  in  wearing  furs 
made  to  your  order  from  furs  you  prize.  Send  your 
work  to  “The  Old  Reliable  Fur  House”  and  get 
guaranteed,  first-class  workmanship.  Our  57  years' 
standing  in  the  fur  trade  is  your  proof  of  our 
reliability. 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 


We  can  take  coyote 
and  wolves  and 
make  beautiful  furs 
of  the  raw  skins,  in 
any  style  from  any 
style  book  and  also 
’coon,  mink  and  fox. 
Write  today  for  our 
circulars  on  any 
kind  of  furs  that 
you  have. 


W.W.  WEAVER 

Established  1891 

CUSTOM  FUR 
TANNING  and 
MA  NUFA  C TURING 

READING.  MICH. 


giving  latest  style  suggestions  and  full  information 
about  tanning  and  making  your  raw  furs  into  coats, 
robes,  sets,  caps,  gloves,  rugs,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Write  to-day  for  your  copy. 

H.  WILLARD,  SON  & COMPANY 

Established  1864 

30  SO.  FIRST  STREET  MARSHALLTOWN.  IOWA 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS  BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty] 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


328  CHURCH  ST..  Near  Canal  St..  NEW  YORK 

WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  Numbers  American  Field,  Bound  or  Unbound 

Files  of  American  Field,  old  numbers  as  above.  Write 
me  what  you  have  and  lowest  price  for  them.  Address 
P.  O Box  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


“WATERSHED” 

SHEDS  WATER 

A Reliable  Boot  Grease  for  Sportsmen,  Farmers 
and  Wet  Workers. 

Preserves  and  Adds  New  Life  to  Leather. 
No  Harmful  Ingredients. 

35  Cents  per  can 
JULIUS  F.  KAUFHERR,  42  Garden  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


French  Ivory  Manicure  Sets 

21  PIECES 

In  black  Cobra  Grain  Cotex,  plush  lined 

case.  $7.50.  Only  a few  left. 

H.  L.  CARROLL 

New  Jereey  Ave.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  By  S.  Newhouse.  A 
manual  of  instructions  for  capturing  all  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  for  curing  their 
skins,  with  observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods  and  narratives  of  hunting 
excursions,  trapping ; hints  on  construction  of 
traps,  where  and  how  to  place  them;  also  hints 
on  fur  farming.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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ing  somewhere  near  circle  No.  io,  for 
the  reason  that  the  target  had  risen 
something  like  six  or  eight  inches  dur- 
ing the  interval  necessary  for  the  mis- 
sile to  go  from  muzzle  to  mark. 

A SHOT  that  I have  found  to  be 
very  effective  in  the  case  of  game 
running  broadside  is  one  that  strikes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  circle  No.  5.  This 
results  in  breaking  both  front  legs 
and  comes  about  as  close  as  possible  to 
stopping  the  game  in  your  vicinity.  Just 
the  same  I have  seen  a big  buck  run  for 
a little  distance  when  hit  thus  in  his 
rear  legs  alone.  A hit  in  the  forelegs, 
which  seem  to  be  held  pretty  closely  to- 
gether in  the  running  movement,  will 
stop  your  quarry  long  enough  for  a shot 
that  will  finish  him  and  is  one  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  game  shooter  far  more 
times  than  that  of  breaking  both  rear 
legs  at  one  shot.  Of  course  the  hind 
legs  are  usually  further  apart  and  this 
must  be  the  reason  why  only  one  rear 
leg  is  generally  hit  at  a time.  Under- 
stand, I am  speaking  of  a broadside  shot 
or  one  that  is  at  a very  slight  angle.  In 
the  case  of  the  straightaway  shot  that  is 
often  presented  I suppose  that  the  best 
you  can  do  is  to  hold  your  breath  and 
aim  for  any  part  that  you  can  hit.  I 
saw  a buck  weighing  217  pounds  shot 
dead  by  a bullet  from  a little  “pop  gun,” 
that  did  not  throw  an  expanding  bullet, 
where  the  missile  went  the  whole  length 
of  the  body,  coming  out  at  the  neck.  It 
killed  for  the  reason  that  it  went 
straight  up  through  the  cavity  of  the 
vital  organs. 

About  the  unluckiest  shot  that  a 
hunter  can  get  into  his  game  is  the  one 
located  about  where  circle  No.  6 is 
placed.  This  causes  sure  death,  but  only 
after  several  hours,  and  is  a shot  that 
is  nothing  short  of  a slow  crucifixion 
for  the  animal.  Then  some  hits  that 
seem  never  to  slacken  the  pace  may 
come  at  No.  7,  but  pretty  surely  will 
cause  death,  perhaps  after  days  or  weeks, 
but  in  a place  where  the  shooter  can 
never  get  his  meat.  Any  hit  in  the  rear 
quarters  of  an  animal  is  the  mark  of  a 
mighty  poor  shooter  and  if  only  this 
kind  of  a hit  can  be  scored  the  rifle  had  j] 
better  never  be  shot. 

A shot  in  the  front  quarters  will  in- 
variably knock  the  game  over  if  the 
right  rifle  i§  used,  but  will  hardly  ever 
do  this  when  the  animal  is  hit  in  the 
rear  part.  I think  this  is  because  the 
front  parts  are  steering  the  remainder 
of  the  body  and  when  these  are  thrown 
out  of  line  the  poise  and  balance  of  the 
bounding  animal  is  destroyed.  When  the 
rear  section  of  the  speeding  game  is  hit 
a powerful  blow  it  fails  to  knock  it 
down  for  the  fact  that  this  section  of 
the  animal  is  more  the  propeller  or  place 
where  the  power  for  the  leaping  stride 
is  applied,  while  the  front  quarters  con- 
stitute the  rudder. 

THERE  are  more  considerations  en- 
tering into  the  feat  of  making  a 
successful  shot  at  running  game  than 
those  involved  in  solving  a complex 
problem  in  calculus.  Most  important  of 
all  the  things  that  will  help  bring  a kill- 
ing result  I place  the  correct  rifle  for 
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the  particular  shooter.  Let  him  suit 
himself,  but  use  a gun  that  is  the  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  in  construction  and 
type  of  ammunition  used. 

There  enters  into  the  puzzle  some- 
thing of  the  human  equation  also,  for 
some  men  must  see  their  sights  before 
shooting  while  others  shoot  just  the  way 
a boy  throws  a stone  and  they  never  see 
their  sights  at  all.  One  is  the  slow- 
minded  and  the  other  the  lightning- 
minded  individual.  One  man  can’t 
shoot  anything  but  one  of  those  old 
standbys,  the  lever  action  rifle;  while 
another  must  have  the  auto-loader  in 
his  hands  always  to  do  the  best  execu- 
tion. 

Certainly  in  running  shots  in  the 
brush  and  windfalls  there  is  a big  ele- 
ment of  luck  about  game  shooting.  Al- 
most any  shot  in  the  front  quarters  will 
bring  down  the  game  and  especially  if 
the  hit  is  located  along  a wide,  imagin- 
ary line  or  band  extending  obliquely 
from  the  head,  back  and  down  across  the 
heart,  say  in  the  region  comprised  by 
the  circle  i,  2,  and  3,  you  can  plan  to 
realize  a successful  shot  and  one  that 
will  kill  your  game. 

THE  TWENTY  TAUGE 
SHOTGUN 

( Continued  from  page  552) 

7 or  8 pound  20-gauge  guns  and  shoot 
special  16-gauge  loads  in  them,  but  that 
does  not  affect  the  behavior  of  standard 
weapons  and  loads,  nor  does  it  affect  the 
fact  that  you  can  outshoot  the  heavy  20’s 
with  heavy  12’s.  It  is  also  possible  to  use 
the  heavy  loads  in  the  standard  12’s  to 
secure  an  increase  in  both  velocity  and 
penetration. 

'“THE  20  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the 
12  in  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
get  on  a rapidly  moving  mark,  especially 
when  exhausted.  In  the  case  of  a well- 
designed  double  gun  with  proportionately 
designed  frame  you  have  a much  more 
beautiful  weapon  in  the  opinion  of  many 
than  any  12.  It  is  a very  fine  weapon 
for  anyone  who  likes  to  carry  as  little 
hardware  as  possible  in  the  field  and 
who  can  shoot  well  enough  to  place  a 
full-choke  pattern  on  most  of  his  birds. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between 
the  20-gauge  and  the  12  as  there  is  be- 
tween a trout  rod  and  a bass  rod.  When 
■choosing  a gun  it  is  well  to  remember 
whether  you  require  graceful  handling 
and  quick  action  under  difficulties  or 
whether  you  must  have  a wide,  well- 
filled  pattern  or  must  deliver  a heavy 
load  of  shot  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  These  conditions  should  decide 
the  selection  of  the  gauge  and  the  load 
to  be  used.  

GROUSE  SHOOTING 
EXPERIENCES 

( Continued  from  page  546) 
your  front  in  dense  cover  is  to  aim  ahead 
with  the  proper  lead,  then  swing  your 
gun  at  the  speed  at  which  the  bird  is 
travelling  until  you  see  an  opening  in 
the  foliage,  and  then  fire.  As  grouse 
usually  fly  in  a straight  line,  the  bird 
will  -arrive  at  the  opening  just  in  time 
to  receive  your  shot  if  you  have  calcu- 
lated correctly. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug.  robe, 
coat,  and  glove  mailing.  You  never  lose  any- 
thing and  generally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with 
headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or 
trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove 
leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf,  cow,  horse  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  wilh  the  hair 
or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  and 
made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women's  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices 
of  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  mount  tig.  Also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FbllKEl 

„ WANTS  I 

*. 10,000,000 » 

HFUR5I 


WORTH 

OF 


And  will  pay  higher  prices  than  any  house 
in  America  to  get  them.  We  have  such  a big: 
demand  we  must  have  more  furs  quick.  Write  for 
new  book — Trappers*  Partner,  regular  price  lists  and 
tags — all  free.  Don’t  sell  your  furs  until  you  get 
Fouke’s  prices.  Write  today. 

FOUKE  FUR  CO.,  197  Fooke  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. . 


BEAUTIFUL  FURS 


Highest  class  long  wearing  Coats , 
.Scarfs,  Muffs  or  what  you  wish 
made  from  raw  furs  of  your  own 
catch  at  wonderful  savings.  Write 
for  latest  free  catalog  today  and 
information  on  our  popular  money 

saving  plan.  ARTHUR  FELBER  FUR  CO. 

Established  14  years  Dept.lW-12,  25  N.  Dearborn  SI., CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Trappers 

GET  HONEST 
_ GRADING 


Our  policy  is  **A  Square  Deal  to  every 
Shipper. 99  Ship  to  us.  We  pay  what  we 
quote  and  do  oot  undergrade.  We  send 
cash  same  day  your  furs  are  received  and 
pay  highest  market  price  for  all  kinds. 
Graders  with  years  of  experience  handle 
your  shipments.  Their  honesty  is  the 
basis  of  our  thirty  two  years  of  success. 

WE  KEEP  YOU  POSTED 

Get  our  price  list  and  shipDing  tags. 

They  are  sent  free.  Write  today. 

McCullough  & tumbach 

104  North  Main  St., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Make  plans  to  have  your 
big  gameheads  mounted 
by  us,  or  the  hide  or  skin 
made  into  garments  or 
rugs.  Specialization  in 
taxidermy  and  fur  tan- 
ning makes  us  competent 
and  reliable  to  tan  any 
wild  or  domestic  animal 
hide  with  hair  or  fur  on 
it,  and  make  it  into  caps, 
robes,  men’s  or  women’s 
garments  at  a very  mod- 
erate price. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
free  illustrated  catalog 
lhat  shows  you  exactly 
how  to  prepare  skins 
for  shipping,  illus- 
trates styles  of  gar- 
ments and  shows  prices 
on  head  mounting, 
taxidermy  and  tan- 
ning. 


Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co. 

656  West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Get  This 
Book  on 


Every  hunter,  every  trap* 
per  in  North  America  will 
be  interested  in  this  book. 
Contains  pages  of  beauti- 
ful, serviceable,  latest  style 
fur  garments  we  make  from 
your  catches.  Quotes  our 
lower  prices  for  tanning 
your  skins;  taxidermy,  etc. 
Let  us  make  a valuable 
fur  piece  from  any  skin 
you  have  — a fur  over- 
coat— a fur  collar — a fur 
cap — a stylish  fur  piece  for 
the  missus — a mounted 
rug.  You  will  find  an 
actual  picture  of  it  in  this 
new  book. 

GLOBE  Furs 

and  Globe  tanning  have 
been  reliable  for  18  years 
— more  than  10.000  satis- 
fied customers  last  season. 
You  save  money  on  Globe  Furs,  because  you 
furnish  the  skins,  and  you  deal  direct  with 
factory. 

Write  today  for  the  Globe  Fur  Style  Book. 

Don't  dispose  of  your  skins  until 
have  looked  it  over. 

GLOBE  TANNING  CO. 
^S^^^s^Sc^De^Moines^JIa^ 
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Log  Cabins  and 
Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  ex- 
planations how  to  build  cabins 
of  all  sizes  with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations.  Every- 
thing from  a shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  struc- 
ture, is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fire- 
places ; how  to  build  chim- 
neys; rustic  stairways,  etc. 

Price  $2.00 

Postpaid  U.  S.  or  Canada 

Forest  and  Stream 

9 East  40th  St.  Book  Depl-  N.  Y.  City 


GENUINE 

Gillette  Safety  Razors 

In  case  with  Blades  complete 
• $2.00 — brand  new 

H.  L.  CARROLL 

New  Jersey  Ave. , S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


KEEP  WARM 

by  wearing  Russell’s  Outing  Clothing. 
Here  are  a few  genuine  bargains 

Sheep  lined  Coats,  34  in.  long..  .$8.75 

Sheep  lined  Moccasins . 1.00 

All-Wool  Army  Underwear,  Suits  2.50 

y/lkWl  Heavy  Wool  Army  Socks 45 

/ 11^8  Wool  Flannel  Army  Shirts 3.55 

Coat  Style  Wool  Army  Sweaters  5.00 

Army  Wool  Blankets 3.50 

Aviator’s  Leather  Helmet 3.50 

U.  S.  Navy  Pea  Jackets 16.00 

We  have  a complete  assortment  of  Army  & Navy 
uniforms;  insignia  and  equipment.  Also  all  winter 
sporting  goods. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  No.  123  contain- 
ing over  2,000  Army  '&  Navy  and  Sporting  Goods 
specials. 

RUSSFLL’S,  Incorporated 
245  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Formerly  Army  & Navy  Store  Co.,  Inc. 


The  writer  had  another  curious  expe- 
rience once  when  grouse  shooting  with 
three  companions.  We  had  come  to  an 
old  pasture  in  the  midst  of  a woods  and 
two  of  the  men  continued  to  hunt  along 
one  side,  while  the  other  man  and  I 
started  to  cross  the  field  to  hunt  the 
other  side.  We  had  reached  the  middle 
of  the  field  when  one  of  the  men  below 
shouted,  “Mark !”  I turned  quickly  and 
saw  a bird  coming  straight  at  my  head 
and  only  about  fifty  feet  away.  My  gun 
flew  to  my  shoulder  and  I fired  point- 
blank;  the  bird  folded  its  wings  but 
sailed  on  and  I had  to  actually  duck  my 
head  as  it  passed  over  me  with  a swish 
and  fell  about  ten  feet  behind  me  stone 
dead.  On  examination  we  found  that 
the  shot  had  passed  between  the  wing 
and  body  raking  off  the  feathers  and 
scratching  the  skin,  while  only  one  stray 
shot  had  penetrated  the  breast.  The  dis- 
tance was  so  small  that  the  shot  had  not 
had  time  to  scatter  and  so  did  not  muti- 
late the  bird.  This  grouse  was  evidently 
so  terror-stricken  that  it  did  not  see  me 
at  the  moment,  but  would  probably  have 
swerved  in  time  to  avoid  a collision. 

IN  discussing  the  characteristics  of  ter- 
1 ror-stricken  grouse,  one  of  my  com- 
panions told  the  following  story: 

“I  was  staying  at  a hotel  in  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y.,  and  was  sitting  in  the  smok- 
ing-room one  dark  evening  in  Novem- 
ber. 

“The  large  plate-glass  windows  faced 
the  railroad  station  across  the  street.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  railroad  the  wooded 
hills  rose  up  steeply.  The  electric  lights 
were  glaring  brightly  as  we  sat  and 
smoked,  looking  out  on  the  street.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a crash,  the  plate-glass 
window  was  shattered,  and  a ruffed 
grouse  fell  dead  at  our  feet. 

“The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  grouse  had  been  attacked  on  the  op- 
posite hillside  by  an  owl  and  in  its  terror 
it  had  dived  off  the  hillside  at  full  speed 
and  the  electric  light  bewildered  it  so 
that  it  had  crashed  through  the  window.” 

Although  there  are  many  instances  on 
record  of  panic-stricken  grouse,  it  is 
truly  wonderful  how  skillfully  these 
noble  game-birds  avoid  trees,  even  in 
their  most  headlong  flights  through  the 
dense  woods. 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

( Continued,  from  page  547) 

but  what  would  be  classed  as  a large- 
sized “little  neck.” 

The  bird  was  quite  exhausted  and 
seemed  pretty  much  done  up,  but  after 
the  clam  had  been  removed  I placed  him 
in  the  grass  at  one  side  and  left  him 
there.  About  one  or  two  o’clock  I went 
down  to  see  how  he  was  feeling,  and 
he  gave  a peep  and  flew  off.  The  bird 
had  a spread  of  about  18  inches,  possibly 
a trifle  more,  bright  chestnut  red  chest 
and  throat,  black  on  the  crest  on  the 
head,  and  down  over  the  back,  bright 
yellow  legs,  rather  short  for  a wader, 
and  of  course  the  usual  long  bill.  We 
thought  he  agreed  with  the  description 
of  Cory’s  Lesser  Bittern. 

Frederick  C.  Bowditch,  Mass. 


A Bronzed  Grackle 


A BRONZED  GRACKLE 

'THE  Bronzed  Grackle,  which  ranges 
4 through  the  middle  west,  is  among 
the  early  arrivals  north  and  is  also  early 
to  nest,  starting  about  the  first  of  May. 

By  this  time  the  large  flocks,  which  ar- 
rived a few  weeks  previously,  have 
broken  up  and  the  grackles  are  consort- 
ing in  pairs  along  river  banks,  lakes  and 
marshes,  where  they  customarily  nest. 

The  male  appears  to  act  the  role  of 
protector  or  escort,  accompanying  his 
mate  as  she  collects  dry  grass  and  other 
material  for  her  nest.  While  taking  a < 
keen  interest  in  the  operations  he  does 
not  actively  assist,  but  seems  to  be  coaxed  j 
by  the  plaintive  calls  of  his  mate  to  re- 
main near  at  hand.  The  latter  is  very 
active  and  soon  has  her  nest  completed  ij 
and  entrusted  with  four  or  five  brownish 
spotted  eggs.  Though  usually  high  up,  j! 
the  nests  are  sometimes  built  in  the  ;i 
rushes  over  water,  as  are  those  of  the 
red-wing  and  yellow-headed  blackbird. 

The  grackles  feed  on  tender  shoots 
and  insects,  which  they  find  largely  at 
the  water’s  edge.  They  will  often  sub- 
merse their  entire  foreparts  to  obtain 
choice  morsels  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  even  dive  after  fish. 

F.  N.  Whitman,  Illinois. 


HIS  HONOR  THE  COOK 

( Continued  from  page  559) 

fort  was  a tribute  to  his  skill ; it  required 
too  great  an  exertion  to  contradict  him 
so  he  was  allowed  to  entertain  this  be- 
lief. This  failure  to  contradict  tended 
to  foster  ingrowing  ego,  self-esteem  and  ■ 
vanity  in  the  cook,  but  it  was  generously  l' 
conceded  by  the  others  that  a modest  [j 
modicum  of  credit  was  due  to  one  who  |i 
could  prepare  such  a gustatory  master-  |j 
piece. 

WHEN  the  leisurely  moving  house-  - 
boat  had  reached  Southern  Florida 
a wild  turkey  would  occasionally  be  shot 
(in  all  three  were  brought  aboard),  then  i 
the  cook  would  proceed  as  though  about 
to  engage  in  some  important  religious 
rite;  dignity  fairly  radiated  from  him 
and  it  behooved  whomsoever  might  that 
day  be  doing  K.  P.  to  watch  his.  step  ! 
and  listen  to  his  master’s  voice. 

When  a wild  turkey  was  to  be  served  j 
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two  outsiders  might  be  invited  to  par- 
take of  it;  the  limit  was  placed  at  six 
because  the  table  equipment  on  the  scow 
sufficed  to  serve  only  that  number,  and 
six  hungry  men  can  work  fearful  havoc 
on  the  carcass  of  a nine  or  ten  pound 
turkey;  after  the  turkey  had  been  eaten 
and  pipes  were  functioning  properly  the 
conversation  would  naturally  turn  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  food  just  eaten; 
the  consensus  of  opinion  would  always 
be  to  the  effect  that  a young  wild  Tom 
turkey,  filled  with  a stuffing  of  bread- 
crumbs and  oysters  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  a pinch  of  savory  herbs, 
baked  a glistening  golden  brown,  giving 
off  tiny  bursts  of  a most  fragrant,  tan- 
talizingly  appetizing  steam,  served  with 
a dish  of  creamy  mashed  white  potatoes 
and  rich  brown  liver  gravy,  made  in  the 
pan  the  turkey  was  baked  in,  was  food 
of  such  exalted  character  that  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  English  language  did 
not  contain  the  proper  words  with  which 
to  truthfully  describe  its  deliciousness. 

The  succession  of  fruits  insured  a 
constant  supply  and  a pleasing  variety: 
oranges,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  ban- 
anas, strawberries,  melons,  delicious 
paw-paws,  sugar  plums  and  luscious 
huckleberries;  and  a baked  huckleberry 
pudding  eaten  hot,  with  lots  of  rum- 
flavored  hard  sauce,  is  a luxury  in  any 
climate. 

These  delicacies  were  obtained  with- 
out direct  money  cost,  but  most  certainly 
required  the  expenditure  of  time,  con- 
siderable labor  and  a lot  of  “know  how” ; 
the  two  former  would  have  proved  use- 
less without  the  last  and  the  cook  had 
that  and  used  his  “savvy”  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

THESE  gastronomic  delights  and 
others  as  well,  for  the  story  of  the 
one-half  thereof  has  not  been  told,  are 
not  for  the  fashionable  at  the  great 
hotels,  nor  yet  for  the  tourist  trippers; 
even  the  automobile  campers  have  but  a 
slight  inkling  of  the  potential  pleasures 
associated  with  moving  at  will  along 
fascinating  waterways  enjoying  a free- 
dom never  experienced  before : some- 
times on  great  rivers  and  again  on 
streams  where  passage  was  barely  pos- 
sible; lazy  sunny  days  followed  by  quiet 
starry  nights;  the  feeling  of  wanderlust 
grows  strong  and  there  is  created  a de- 
termination to  again  return  to  the  beauty 
and  solitude  of  the  out  of  the  line  of 
travel  places  and  to  the  cheer  and  crea- 
ture comforts  of  the  floating  democratic 
house-boat  home. 


THE  SPORT  OF  SHARK 
FISHING 

( Continued  from  page  543) 

me,  by  sitting  in  the  stern,  to  control 
both  boat  and  fish  to  a great  extent. 
When  hauling  the  boat  up  to  the  fish  I 
coil  the  recovered  line  in  a box  or  tube 
at  my  feet,  and  this  extra  line  has  often 
come  in  very  handy  when  the  shark  made 
a sudden  shift  in  his  course,  and  it  be- 
came expedient  to  give  some  slack  to 
ease  the  strain  on  the  skiff.  I always 
keep  a large  knife  close  at  hand,  in  case 
it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  the  fish  loose, 
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First  Log  Cabin  Camps  for  Florida’s  Fine  Fishing  Grounds 

No  State  can  boast  of  more  or  finer  lakes  and  rivers  not  to  mention  the  coastal  area 
being  that  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  it  is  the  tourist’s  Mecca.  Until  recently  the 
camp  idea  had  been  overlooked  in  Florida.  Florida’s  fine  paved  highways  today 
place  our  various  camp  sites  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal  cities.  We  have 
incorporated  to  help  protect  the  game  and  fish  of  this  State  and  to  build  log  cabin 
camps,  furnished  with  all  comforts  such  as  are  found  in  the  finest  Maine  woods  camps 
Our  first  camp  is  now  well  under  way,  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  Florida  near 
Orlando  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Apopka,  .in  the  Buxton  Woods  property  which  is  a 
natural  palm  and  magnolia  forest  surrounded  by  fragrant  orange  groves.  Lake  Apopka 
is  Florida’s  second  and  the  third  largest  lake  within  the  United  States  and  is  the  head- 
water of  a 300-mile  navigable  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers ; here  we  challenge  the  world 
on  black  bass.  With  game  in  abundance  in  the  nearby  woods  and  great  duck  and  snipe 
shooting  on  the  lake  this  camp  site  is  truly  a fisherman’s  winter  paradise. 

We  invite  you  to  spend  this  winter  with  us.  Those  who  are  interested  in  our 
proposition,  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once,  as  we  are  offering  a limited  membership  in 
the  financing  of  this  project,  which  carries  unusual  privileges  while  stopping  at  our 
camp,  and  is  a profitable  investment.  Address 

FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE,  Inc.,  Orlando,  Florida 


ONE  HUNDRED  NINETY  ACRES  ON 
TSLA  APOPKA  LAKE 

finest  kind  of  bass  fishing;  good  wild  turkey,  quail 
and  deer  country ; twenty  miles  from  gulf.  Salt 
water  fishing,  tarpon  and  oysters.  Make  ideal 
winter  home  or  club  house.  $5,000  cash  takes  it. 
Also  have  an  Island  in  the  Guif. 

Address,  GORDON  DODD,  Owner,  Hernando,  Fla. 


E U S T I S , Lake  Co.,  Florida 

The  dream-spot  of  the  lake  region.  Charming  scenery, 
orange  and  grape-fruit  groves.  On  the  east  shore  of 
beautiful  Lake  Eustis.  Unexcelled  climate,  balmy  breezes, 
fine  drinking-water,  all  modern  improvements,  parks,  won- 
derful fishing,  hunting,  boating,  swimming,  two  golf 
courses,  fine  social  environment.  Houses,  bungalows,  cot- 
tages. apartments,  best  hotel  accommodations.  A trip  to 
Eustis,  the  city  of  sunshine  and  happiness  will  please  you. 
Special  service  gratis  to  prospective  visitors  to  central 
Florida  at  this  office.  Handsome  booklet  mailed  on  request. 
Mr.  Williams,  Sec'y  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Eustis,  Fla. 


QUAIL  TURKEY  FISHING 
HUNTERS  LODGE 

Dogs,  Guides,  Comfortable  Cottages,  Baths,  etc. 

Abundance  of  Game  and  Fish  on  Beautiful 
Lake  Weir,  near  Leesburg 
Open  December  1st  to  May  1st 
ADDRESS  PROPRIETOR 
HUNTERS  LODGE,  Cash  Lake,  FLORIDA 

NAPLES  ON  THE  GULF 

FISHING,  HUNTINC,  GOLF 

Modem  Hotel  open  November  1st, 
Special  rates  till  January  1st 
Let  Us  Send  You  a Booklet 

E.  W.  CRAYTON,  Mgr.,  Naples  on  the  Gulf,  FLORIDA 
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Opportunity  for  Sportsmen 

Am  purchasing  760  acres  Adirondack  preserve,  in- 
cluding beautiful  lake  18,000  feet  frontage.  Need 
$5,000  to  develop  it.  10  desirable  parties  wanted 
with  $500  each,  fishermen  preferred.  Should 
prove  profitable  investment.  Particulars: 


HOVER,  212  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


$13,000  in  Money  and  Trophies 


"Weekly  trap-shooting  tournaments  start 
November  22nd.  Six  Legget  Ideal  Traps. 
Dogs:  Annual  Field  Trial,  January  23rd 
to  27th,  for  money  and  trophies. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Horseback  Riding,  Racing, 
Driving,  Motoring,  Airplaning 


CAROLINA  HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 

Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire  open  in  January 

Hotel  rates  substantially  reduced 
For  information:  General  Office,  Pinehurst.  N.  C. 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company.  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  ncn  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  lor  their  Salmon  amt 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New., -midland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  he  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  holder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  -t't-  John  s,  Ncwioundland 
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Standard  6 powerSOm/m 
— ideal  specifications 
adopted  by  all  armies  in 
World  W a-  as  most  effi- 
cient under  all  condi- 
tions. Adjustment  to 
strength  of  each  eye. 

Extremely  light. 


Navarre  . Quality 
‘Binocular, at  a SpeciaiFrice 

YOU  sportsmen  will  derive  endless  pleasure  from  binoculars  while 
motoring,  hiking,  hunting,  boating — at  races — or  your  summer  home. 
Every  real  outdoor  lover  should  have  a pair. 

But  choose  wisely.  Beware  of  inferior  makes.  Binoculars  are  chosen  for 
a lifetime  of  service.  Get  a dependable  pair.  Navarre  Binoculars  are  fully 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Most  Highly  Developed  Instrument 

The  Navarre  is  distinguished  from  every  other  binocular  manufactured,  by 
its  high  quality  genuine  GRAF  LENSES  and  by  its  brass  construction. 
it  is  not  the  aluminum-frame  instrument  commonly  found  on  the  market 
today.  Oxides  of  aluminum  "cloud”  lenses  in  two  or  three  years.  Oxides 
of  brass  have  no  effect  on  glass.  . . ..... 

The  Navarre  is  the  product  of  master  craftsmen  and  is  fully  guaianteed.  With  its 
beautiful  satin  finish  and  its  heavy  leather,  velvet-lined  case  and  long  straps,  you  will 
have  an  outfit  that  will  attract  attention  wherever  you  go. 

War  Contract  Cancellation  Price  <£37.50 

Including  War  Tax  ■ 


The  price  has  been  cut  tremendously — simply  because  of  war  contract  cancellation.  In 

selling  our  surplus  we  have  determined  to  cut  to 
the  bone  and  give  a high  grade  glass  at  a price 
that  will  never  again  be  duplicated. 

Seeing  is  believing.  We  will  mail  you  an  outfit 
postpaid — subject  to  approval.  Use  it  for  three 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  return  the  binocular  and  we  will 
immediately  refund  your  money.  They’re  going 
fast.  Send  the  coupon.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 


The  Navarre  Co.,  913  J.M.S.,  Bldg., 
South  Bend,  Inc* 

n ..  > Enclosed  is  $37.50  for  \ 

Gentlemen.  -J  §end  C.O.D.  postpaid  5 
one  pair  genuine  Navarre  Binoculars 
with  -j  J leather  case  and  straps 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory  it  is  un- 
derstood I may  return  them. 

Name 

Address 

City,  State 


913  J.  M.  S.  Building 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  1921-1922  Outdoor  Book  Catalog  is  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished. Sent  free  on  request.  Write  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  Book  Dept.,  9 East  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  For  a few  of  these  books  see  pages  530  and  531. 


[imported  HOSIERY  I 

* For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear 

Q In  attractive  designs  for 

2 MEN  AND  WOMEN 


No.  15 

1 AFinestScotchWoolTennis  Socles  in  white, 
green,  black,  heather  and  1 CA 

white,  with  colored  clocks,  a pair X v 

^ 1C  Men’s  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 
I’iO*  X in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O CA 

heather  (without  feet  $3),  a pair 

KT  AA  Women’s  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  in 
1^1  O*  white,  white  with  colored  O A A M 

clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a pair  . . H 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment, 

Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  * 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Books  for  the  Hunter 

AFRICAN  GAME  TRAILS.  By  T.  Roosevelt. 

Cloth.  $6.00. 

THE  BLACK  BEAR.  By  W.  H.  Wright.  Cloth. 
$1.35. 

GOOD  HUNTING.  By  T.  Roosevelt.  Cloth. 

$1.60. 

THE  GRIZZLY.  By  E.  A.  Mills.  Cloth.  $2.25. 
HUNTING  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES.  By  T. 
Roosevelt  and  G.  B.  Grinned.  Harper  & Bros. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS.  By  Roosevelt 
and  Grinned.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  TRIPS  ON  THE  PRAIRIE.  By  T. 

Roosevelt.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

MOOSE  BOOK.  By  S.  Merrill.  By  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton & Co.  Cloth.  $6.00. 

OUR  BIG  GAME.  By  D.  W.  Huntington.  Cloth. 
$2.50. 

OUR  FEATHERED  GAME.  By  D.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. Cloth.  $2.50. 

OUTDOOR  PASTIMES  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
HUNTER.  By  Theo.  Roosevelt.  Cloth.  $3.50. 
RANCH  LIFE  AND  HUNTING  TRAIL.  By 
T.  Roosevelt.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A MOOSE  HUNTER.  By 
J.  S.  Seabury.  Board.  $2.25. 

THE  STILL-HUNTER.  By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

WILD  FOWLERS.  By  C.  B.  Bradford.  Cloth. 

$1.00. 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  UPPER  YUKON.  Bt 

C.  Sheldon.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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but  as  yet  I have  never  had  to  use  it. 

At  times  sharks  prove  very  annoying 
and  troublesome  to  anglers  in  search  of 
other  fish,  and  two  examples'  of  this 
come  to  mind  as  I write.  Four  of  us 
were  fishing  “down  Barnegat  way”  and 
were  having  great  sport  with  the  weaks, 
when  without  warning  we  all  began  to 
lose  both  our  fish  and  our  rigs.  After 
several  rigs  had  been  stolen,  and  as  we 
knew  pretty  well  what  the  trouble  must 
be  we  hunted  up  an  old  bit  of  shark 
tackle  that  we  had  on  board.  Baiting 
the  big  cast-iron  hook  with  three  whole 
weakfish,  and  attaching  one  end  of  the 
rope  to  our  sheet-traveler,  we  dropped 
the  rig  over  the  side  of  the  yacht  and 
awaited  results.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
we  hauled  that  shark  by  brute  force  into 
the  boat,  killed  him  with  a marlin  spike 
and  started  in  with  our  weak-fishing 
again,  this  time  without  interruption. 
He  was  just  short  of  seven  feet  in  length. 

The  other  example  of  this  faculty  for 
making  trouble  was  a day  that  six  of  us 
were  fishing  in  Boca  Grande  Pass  on 
the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  The  tarpon 
were  striking  very  briskly,  and  the  six 
of  us  at  the  end  of  the  day  had  hooked 
thirty-nine  fish;  of  these,  four  were 
successfully  landed,  seven  broke  loose 
from  natural  causes,  while  the  amazing 
total  of  twenty-eight  were  taken,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  various  sharks.  In 
practically  every  instance  the  tarpon 
would  be  bitten  in  half,  leaving  the  for- 
ward parts  to  be  dragged  to  the  boat  by 
the  disgusted  angler.  I had  brought  one 
of  my  fish  up  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
boat  and  thought  my  troubles  with  him 
were  over  when  a monster  hammerhead 
came  up  under  him  and  with  a vicious 
snap  and  shake  tore  off  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  unfortunate  tarpon.  What 
I thought  at  about  that  time  would  fill  a 
volume,  but  what  I actually  said  could  be 
put  in  a single  word  ! 

In  closing  this  article,  a few  words  of 
advice  to  beginners  might  not  come 
amiss.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
small  skiff  is  a very  tricky  craft,  and  also 
that  a large  shark  is  a powerful  and 
speedy  brute.  Two  things  that  should 
always  be  close  at  hand  in  the  boat  are 
a large,  sharp  knife  and  a good  life  pre- 
server; the  former  to  cut  the  fish  loose 
with  if  such  a course  becomes  necessary, 
and  the  latter  in  case  the  cutting  loose 
process  has  been  too  long  delayed  and  a 
capsize  has  resulted.  This  is  no  small 
matter  when  it  occurs  in  a pass  or  inlet 
with  a four  or  five-knot  tide  running. 
It  is  also  well  to  use  great  care  in  coiling 
the  recovered  line  when  placing  it  in  the 
receptacle  provided  for  it,  as  any  sudden 
change  of  tactics  by  the  fish  might  re- 
quire its  rapid  paying  out,  and  a snarl 
that  blocked  its  free  running  would  be 
most  disastrous. 
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In  the  Big  Cities 

Among  these  thous 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes, 
Write  a brief  descr 
We  accept  stamps,  coin 

The  Market  F 

Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 
if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

ands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 

boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here, 
ption  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word), 
money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  January  classified  columns  close  December  1st. 

‘lace,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  4-Oth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 

and  German  5pf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog, 
10c.  Homer  Shultz,  King  City,  Missouri. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 

27c. ; half-dollar  size,  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  cata- 
logue, 10c.  Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 


INDIAN  CURIOS.  STONE  AGE  SPECI- 

mens.  Antique  guns.  Pistols  and  daggers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Illustrated  list,  4c.  N. 
Carter,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULARS  $22.  COST  $65.  G.  WALKER, 

Box  633,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FEW  GERMAN  ARMY  BINOCULARS; 
cheap.  G.  Walker,  Box  633,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LEMAIRE  BINOCULARS  ARE  WORLD’S 

standard.  Finest  glasses  made  6x12,  including 
instantly  convertible  8x10x12.  Nearly  100  styles, 
field  glasses,  telescopes,  etc.  Dept.  F12.  Du 
Maurier  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LEMAIRE  $100  INSTANTLY  CONVERTI- 

ble  8x10x12  binocular,  new.  Trade  for  diamond 
or  Liberty  Bonds.  C.  Mowrey,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS  COINING  MONEY  SELLING 

Universal  Gas  Savers  for  every  gas  stove.  Won- 
derful device.  Cuts  gas  bills  in  half.  Increases 
heat.  Popular  prices.  100%  profit.  Exclusive 
territory.  Write  quick.  A.  L.  Moore  Gas  Saver 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


DECOYS  AND  CALLS 


A FEW  PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  CALL 

ducks  for  sale;  pair,  $10;  trio,  $17.50.  R.  M. 
Ray,  Paris,  Tenn. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED  WILD 
mallard,  $5  pair ; eggs,  $2.50,  12 ; black  mallard, 
$15  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $5,  12.  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  Illinois. 

DUCKS— WILD  MALLARDS,  3 FOR  $5. 

Remington  automatic,  12-gauge,  $35.  Charles 
Godman,  Miami,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — WILD  CANADA  GEESE  DE- 

coys  and  breeders.  Pheasants,  wild  ducks.  Eggs 
in  season.  Alder  Creek  Game  Farm,  Manzanita, 
Oregon. 

FEW  WILD  MALLARDS,  FLYERS,  $4.00 

pair.  Few  pair  ringnecked  pheasants,  $9.00.  Ed 
Wahla,  Minden  City,  Mich. 


GENUINE  HAND-MADE  BOX  TURKEY 

call.  The  best  and  only  successful  call  in  existence 
in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  and  expert  alike. 
Together  with  my  method  of  hunting,  calling  and 
killing  the  wild  turkey,  by  an  expert,  with  thirty 
years*  experience,  who  knows  all  the  tricks  of 
the  game.  Price  $5.00.  Complete.  F.  F.  Ray, 
Gregville,  Ala. 

LIVE  DECOYS,  ENGLISH  CALL  DUCKS, 
yearlings,  $8.00  pair ; young,  $6.00  pair.  E.  Rin- 
telman,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

LIVE  DECOY  HOLDERS,  EASY  TO  PUT 
on  and  take  off,  30c.  each  E.  Rintelman,  Muk- 
wonago, Wis. 


ANOTHER  PLEASED 
ADVERTISER 

“Forest  and  Stream, 

“New  York  City. 

“Gentlemen:  Please  disregard  my  letter 
about  repeating  my  advertisement  as  I sold 
both  articles  to  a reader  of  your  magazine. 
“Thanks  muchly. 

“Wm.  Brown, 

“Hart,  Mich. 

“R.  No.  3.” 

Hart,  September  7th,  1921. 


WILD  DUCK  FOODS  THAT  BRING  THE 

ducks  in  swarms.  Literature.  Write  Clyde  Ter- 
rell, Dept.  221,  Oshkosk,  Wis. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS.  $4  PAIR. 

James  Bailey,  Box  87,  Cincinnati,  Iowa. 


GUIDES 


CHINA— SHOOTING,  SIGHTSEEING,  Ex- 
ploring. Wish  to  go  as  guide  or  interpreter  with 
party  to  North  China.  Speak  fluently  Northern 
Chinese,  and  have  good  experience  travelling 
in  the  Interior.  Personal  knowledge  of  first  class 
game  districts.  Best  references.  K.  Sch.,  Box  50, 
Forest  & Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


MOOSE,  CARIBOU,  GOAT,  GRIZZLY, 
black  and  brown  bear;  also  spring  bear  hunting. 
Thompson  Bros.,  guides,  Barkerville,  B.  C. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOR,  ETC., 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Always  a large  stock 
on  hand.  Write  for  particulars.  Sumner  Healey, 
785  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

BROWNIE  .22  SEMI-AUTOMATIC,  NEW, 

$6;  .25  automatic,  $8.50.  Powerful  field  glasses, 
$14.  Worth  double.  C.  Mowrey,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND’S  GUN  SHOP,  MINNE- 

apolis.  Gun  smiths.  Large  assortment  of  used 
guns  always  in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FACTORY  SECRETS  ON  GUN  BLUEING. 
Mailed  for  $1.00.  F.  M.  Simon,  Dl,  Dane,  Wis. 


.256  NEWTON  RIFLE,  SINGLE  TRIGGER, 
new,  shot  19  times ; ramrod,  21  cartridges,  $60. 
Louis  Radmer,  Felton,  California. 


FOR  SALE— 18-GAUGE  DOUBLE-BARREL 
shotgun.  William  Denman,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 


FOR  SALE— .30  NEWTON,  EQUIPPED 

with  sling  swivels,  special  sights,  and  Silver’s  re- 
coil pad.  Factory  condition.  20  cartridges  and 
reloading  tools.  First  draft,  or  C.O.D.  order  for 
$65.00  takes  it.  Express  charges  paid.  Edward 
P.  Pfingst,  Watsonville,  California. 

FOR  SALE— .38  CAL.  POCKET  COLT 

automatic,  new,  perfect  in  and  out,  $30.  N. 
Nazad,  Windber,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— FOUR  EN- 

glish  guns ; fifty  new  and  used  American  made. 
Clyde  Atwood,  Dundee,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— 3 H.-P.  ^CYLINDER  AIR- 

cooled  Aerothrust  detachable  rowboat  motor.  Good 
condition.  First  eighty  dollars  takes  it.  Kurt 

Sauer,  New  Ulm,  Minn.  

~ FOR-  SALE  — WINCHESTER,  NEW,  .22 
Long  rifle,  model  1890,  $20.  Walter  Claussen, 
Ogden,  Iowa. 

FOR  TRADE— ONE  .32  COLTS,  854  IN- 
bbl. , almost  new;  one  .25  Colts  automatic,  fair 
condition;  one  .22  Smith  & Wesson  long  rifle,  A1 
condition ; for  a good  bird  dog  for  hunting  ducks, 
must  be  broken  to  retrieve.  Write  P.  H.  Hogrefe, 
Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 

FORTY  BARGAINS  — REISING  AUTO- 
matic  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  shotguns.  Write 
your  wants.  Ole  Rodberg,  Hanlontown,  Iowa. 


GERMAN  ARMY  RIFLE,  GOOD  SHAPE; 
price,  $75.00.  Ray  Willis,  229  W.  Tonhawa  St., 
Norman,  Okla. 


LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  MM.  8-12-16-INCH 
barrels  and  holster — stocks  extra.  Mauser  pistols, 
7.63  mm.  with  wooden  holster — stocks.  Mauser 

sporting  rifles,  30,  ’06  U.  S.  Gov.  The  world's 
best.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SSS  SUB-CHAMBER  FOR  12-GAUGE  SHOT- 
guns.  Shoots  .38  S.  & W.  special  cartridge. 
1-inch  groups,  35  yards.  Instantly  removable. 
Convenient.  Postpaid,  $4.00.  Sportsman’s  Ser- 
vice Station,  Tenany,  N.  J. 

SSS  TRAP  DOOR  BUTT  PLATE  FOR 
rifles  and  shotguns,  checkered  neat  design,  1-inch 
trap.  Postpaid,  $4.50.  Fitted  to  your  gun,  $6.00. 
Sportsman’s  Service  Station,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

SWAP— WINCHESTER  REPEATER  MODEL 

1892,  32-20  caliber,  in  good  condition  for  .38  spe- 
cial Smith  & Wesson  pistol.  Chas.  Lockhart, 
Erin,  Tenn. 

WANTED— A SECOND-HAND  SHOTGUN. 

pump  action.  Would  prefer  a small-bore  Win- 
chester. Box  1333,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— REMINGTON  AUTO-LOADING 
shotgun.  What  have  you?  Write  condition  and 
price.  E.  H.  Doda,  Box  595,  Vallejo,  California. 

■WANTED— SAUER  SPORTING  MAUSER 
rifle.  Parker  shotgun.  Sixteen  or  twenty;  must 
be  A1  condition ; state  what  you  have.  Dr. 
C.  R.  Bibb,  Okeechobee.  Fla. 

SELL  OR  TRADE— 32  WARNER  AUTO; 
holster;  like  new,  $10.00.  .22  Winchester  repeater, 

old,  barrel  new,  perfect  shooting  condition,  $12. 
Ed  Wahla,  Minden  City,  Mich. 

A REAL  BARGAIN:  SAVAGE  32-40,  WITH 

reloading  tools  and  l.ftOO  cartridges.  B.  T. 

Spyker,  Neptune,  Wisconsin. 

GUN  AND  ROD  CABINET 

GUN  AND  ROD  CABINET— BLUE  PRINT. 

giving  dimensions,  with  instructions  how  to  build. 
It’s  a beauty,  boys.  A place  for  guns.  rods,  tac- 
kle, shells,  books,  etc.  $1.10  money  order.  B.  E. 
Nurnberg,  224J4  Topeka  Blvd.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

LIVE  STOCK 

FERRETS— 2,000  HEAD;  SINGLES,  PAIRS 
or  dozen  lots.  F.  G.  Held,  New  London,  Ohio. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  EITHER  COLOR. 

Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  I).,  No.  5. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL, 
either  sex;  rat  and  rabbit  ferrets  a specialty. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE — LARGE  OR  SMALL 
lots ; write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Campbell,  Route  2, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— SILVER  BLACK  AND  CROSS 

foxes ; I start  you  with  books  and  foxes  for  $25.00. 
I will  guarantee  you  100  per  cent.  R.  L.  Todd. 
Milltown,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

JUST  A FEW  PAIRS  OF  DARK.  BEAUTI- 

ful  cross  foxes  for  sale.  A.  H.  Hermann,  Bay- 
field.  Wis. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR  BROWN, 
large  or  small,  either  sex.  J.  E.  Younger,  New- 
ton Falls,  Ohio. 

FINE  HUNTING  FERRETS,  $10  PAIR; 
male,  $5;  female,  $6.  Bert  R.  Northrop,  Oxford. 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — CHINESE  RING-NECKED, 
silver  golden,  Reeves  and  Amherst  pheasants,  wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Ducks.  Jaser's 
Pheasantry,  Walhalla,  Mich. 

(Continued  on  page  672) 
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HINDMAN'S  WILD  CATS.  AN  OLD 
strain  of  pit  games.  Game  to  the  core.  Stags 
and  pullets  for  sale.  $9  per  trio.  N.  H.  Hind- 
man, Collier,  West  Va. 


MINK,  SKUNK,  SILVER  FOX,  BLACK 

Siberian  Hares  for  sale.  We  are  not  shippers,  but 
breeders  of  fur-bearing  animals.  Low  prices.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Goff  and  De 
Long,  Lovells,  Mich. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE,  SILVER  AM- 
herst.  A.  Ganlocher,  123  Valentine  Lane,  Yon- 
kers, N.  Y. 


SILVER  FOXES  INTERNATIONAL  CHAM- 

pion — Beat  all  competitors  World’s  Fox  Shows, 
Boston,  1919  and  1920.  19  ribbons  and  6 cups ; 

“Borestone  Loami”  International  Champion.  Reg- 
istered milch  goats.  Borestone  Mt.  Fox  Ranch, 
Onawa,  Maine.  701  Drexel  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WILL  PAY  GOOD  PRICE  FOR  ONE  OR 

two  cub  bears.  Address  W.  Bishop,  121  So.  Bos- 
ton, Tulsa,  Okla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT,  12^-FOOT  ROW- 

boat,  12-foot  folding  rowboat.  Construction  blue- 
prints, 30c.  each.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  Western  Mar- 
ket, Detroit,  Mich. 


BIG  HORN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 

heads.  Two  rare,  newly  mounted  for  sale.  Abso- 
lutely perfect  in  every  way.  'References.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE  — GENUINE  ELK  TUSKS. 
Fred  Smith,  Box  58,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— MOUNTED  OWLS  AND  DEER 

heads  from  north  woods ; photographs  free.  Geo. 
E.  Link,  Taxidermist,  Philips,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— NEWLY  MOUNTED,  RARE 

Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer  heads  of  particular 
beauty.  Also  woodland  caribou  heads,  newly 
mounted.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario. 


FLY  TYING  MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

books,  flies,  leaders.  Catalogue  free.  A.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  New  York. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FISH-BAGS,  LAND- 

ing  nets,  fish  and  turtle  traps,  hammocks,  grocery 
bags,  etc.  Big  profits  making  these  for  sale.  Com- 
plete instructions  and  full  equipment  prepaid,  $1.00. 
A.  Parsons,  126  Lulu  St.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


MOOSE,  ELK,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 

and  mule,  deer  heads,  sets  of  horns,  for  sale  for 
mounting;  scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you  now 
have.  Boxed,  baled  or  crated  to  go  cheaply  by 
express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  under  special  gov- 
ernment permit  guaranteeing  delivery.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


OLD  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  — 3-YEAR- 

old  leaf,  ripe,  rich,  nature-cured.  “The  kind  that 
made  Kentucky  famous.”  Chewing  and  smoking, 
3 lbs.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Asso- 
ciation, W509,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


SALE— SIX  PAIRS  NEW  OIL  SLICKER 

pants,  yellow,  $1.50  each.  Alfred  Hensel,  May’s 
Landing,  New  Jersey. 


SEND  US  $2.60  AND  WE  WILL  MAIL  YOU 

a five-piece  cutlery  set,  just  the  thing  for  the  hunt- 
er, trapper,  sportsman  and  the  home;  if  not  satis- 
fied return  immediately  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  W.  F.  Huffman  Co.,  New  Alexandria, 
Penna. 


SSS  WOOD  CHECKERING  TOOLS.  POST- 
paid,  $6.25  per  set.  One  holding  tool  and  three 
blades.  Sportsman’s  Service  Station,  Tenafly, 
N.  J. 


TOBACCO,  POSTPAID;  FRAGRANT,  MEL- 

low  leaf,  smoking  or  chewing;  10  lbs.,  $3.20;  5 
lbs.,  $1.65;  3 lbs.,  $1.00.  Checks  taken.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Clark’s  River  Plantation, 
Hazel,  Ky. 


TRAPPERS!  SEND  FOR  MY  FREE  CATA- 

Iog  of  trappers’  supplies.  Send  $1  for  65-page,  il- 
lustrated book  of  trapping  methods.  Walter  L. 
Arnold,  Guilford,  Maine. 


TRAPPERS  POISON.  GOES’  LIQUID 

poison  capsules  kill  animals  on  spot;  Goes’  luring 
bait  attracts  them.  Sixteenth  season  in  market, 
with  excellent  results.  Write  for  free  circulars. 
Edmund  Goes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Station  C. 


TWO  EXTRA  LARGE  AND  PERFECT, 

newly  mounted  winter  killed  moose  heads  of  great 
beauty  for  sale.  Moderate  prices.  References. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


(Continued  from  571) 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c.  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c.  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN  WHO  KODAK  AND  WANT 

hand  work,  exceptional  results  and  the  finest  fin- 
ish in  the  states.  Mail  film  to  Beach  Studios, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FORTY-ACRE  FARM  TO  SELL;  GOOD 

buildings,  orchard,  woodlot ; 100  rods  to  new  brick 
high  school ; shower  bath  gymnasium ; seven 
teachers;  one  church,  filled  twice  on  Sundays; 
town  on  Macinaw  trail  near  the  great  resorts  of 
Western  Michigan.  For  more  particulars  write 
owner:  E.  D.  Post,  Alba,  Mich. 


MR.  SPORTSMAN  OR  MR.  BUSINESS  MAN 

— Do  you  want  retirement  and  pleasure  both  sum- 
mer and  winter?  Twenty-five  acres  in  clear  cold 
water,  abounding  with  bass  and  bream,  swimming 
pools  and  fountains,  embracing  650  acres  of  land 
abundant  with  quail  and  squirrel,  ducks  in  season. 
$75,000  in  improvements  at  great  sacrifice.  Lo- 
cated near  Southern  Railroad,  Jasper  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. Write  the  owner,  K.  C.  Hall,  Laurel, 
Mississippi. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  FOR  CASH  GEN- 
tleman’s  inland  sporting  camp,  bungalow  or  camp 
site  with  tract  of  ground  wooded,  lake  or  stream 
ownership  appurtenant ; reasonably  accessible  by 
motor  or  rail  from  New  York,  where  fishing  and 
hunting  may  be  obtained.  Photographs,  descrip- 
tion and  price  to  be  submitted  in  answer  to  this 
advertisement.  C.  J.  M.,  Box  777  Forest  & 
Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM  SOME 

chaps  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  who 
desire  to  locate  on  a lake  shore  homestead  in  one 
of  the  best  hunting  and  fishing  sections  of  the 
country.  One  thousand  dollars  is  sufficient  to  do 
a lifetime.  Make  every  day  a vacation,  go  and 
come  as  you  please  and  be  your  own  boss.  _ Ad- 
dress Paul  Case,  Ponite  du  Bois,  Manitoba, 
Canada. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE- 

acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm ; river  front ; Ozarks ; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


TAXIDERMY 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 

solution,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and  rugs,  tans 
in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof  forever ; also  wash- 
able without  shrinkage  or  hardening ; tans  leather 
like  kid,  results  of  twenty  years’  experiment,  solu- 
tion for  100  square  feet  of  skins  and  full  instruc- 
tions for  use.  $2.00  money  order.  C.  M.  Huff, 
Seney,  Mich. 


REAL  EXPRESSION  AND  SHAPE.  EVERY- 
thing  mountable  from  smallest  to  largest.  Mod- 
erate prices,  good  work.  Moose  and  Elk  heads, 
fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale.  List.  M.  J.  Hofmann, 
Taxidermist,  989  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 

skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open  mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
plete instructions  are  only  $3,  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WE  MAKE  PAPIER  FORMS  FOR  DEER 

heads  and  rug  heads.  We  buy  animal  teeth,  wolf, 
fox,  coon,  badger  and  bear  teeth.  Papier  Mache 
Specialties  Co.,  Reading,  Michigan. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AMERICAN,  AGE  46,  DESIRES  POSITION 

as  steward  or  manager  of  country  hotel  or  club ; 
thoroughly  experienced ; reliable  and  conscientious 
worker ; highest  references ; recently  with  a 
prominent  Berkshire  county  hotel ; moderate  sal- 
ary. Write  Box  25,  Forest  & Stream,  9 East  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  OUTDOORSMAN,  AGE  38, 

married ; wife  capable  and  a good  cook ; desires 
position  in  charge  hunting  or  fishing  estate.  Not 
afraid  of  work.  J.  R.,  Box  26,  Forest  & Stream, 
9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SNAKE  STORIES 

( Continued,  from  page  556) 

to  them  and  if  not  alarmed  he  will  give 
you  no  notice  of  his  presence.  The  big 
snake  strikes  only  in  self-defense.  This 
explains  why  deaths  are  comparatively 
few.  If  one  is  struck  by  a big  rattlesnake 
death  is  certain  unless  immediate  relief 
is  given.  Waiting  to  reach  a doctor  is 
fatal. 

If  struck  on  the  face,  neck  or  body  the 
case  is  desperate.  Cutting  through  the 
bite  to  cause  immediate  free  bleeding 
may  help  and  if  you  have  a cool  com- 
panion willing  to  try  the  old  Indian 
remedy  of  sucking  the  wound  there  may 
be  some  hope. 

If  struck  on  a limb  the  case  is  much 
more  hopeful. 

Cut  freely,  and  if  possible  through  the 
punctures.  Ligate  well  above  the  bite, 
then  if  you  were  wise  enough  to  have  a 
hypodermic  needle  and  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potasium  with  you,  inject 
it  about  the  wound.  If  you  feel  weak- 
ened a little  whiskey  will  help,  but  not 
too  much.  Too  much  will  depress  the 
heart.  Then  go  to  a doctor.  You  may 
need  injections  of  strychnine. 

When  you  have  to  remove  the  ligature 
ease  it  off  gradually  to  permit  circulation 
in  the  limb.  There  may  still  be  poison  in 
the  limb  which  if  let  suddenly  into  the 
circulation  will  paralyze  the  heart. 

In  these  times  when  so  many  people 
are  hunting,  fishing  and  tramping  in  the 
woods  and  along  the  streams,  a knowl- 
edge of  the  right  thing  to  do  in  an  emer- 
gency should  be  better  understood. 
Publications  devoted  to  the  “out  of 
doors”  might  help  much  in  this.  It  is 
strange  that  there  are  not  more  publica- 
tions that  will  try  and  instruct  people. 

Nine  years  ago  I wrote  an  article  and 
sent  it  to  Palm  Beach  and  Ft.  Pierce  pa- 
pers. They  would  not  print  it  for  fear 
of  scaring  off  tourists.  Since  then  two 
have  died  of  snake  bite  near  West  Palm 
Beach  and  near  Ft.  Pierce  two  little  boys 
tried  to  snare  and  capture  a rattlesnake 
alive.  It  bit  one  on  the  arm  and  he 
died.  With  proper  and  immediate  treat- 
ment he  might  have  been  saved. 

The  papers  need  not  have  feared  for 
the  tourists,  for  unless  the  tourist  hunts 
for  them  there  is  not  one  chance  in  five 
hundred  that  they  will  ever  see  a live 
ratlesnakes.  Still  there  is  the  chance  that 
one  who  goes  into  the  fields  or  woods,  or 
hunts,  or  fishes  along  the  streams  or 
ponds  may  be  bitten. 

Years  ago  when  the  north  woods  were 
wild  I went  up  to  Lake  Itasca  and  came 
down  the  Mississippi  in  an  open  boat.  At 
Winona  I went  up  town  to  get  some  pho- 
tographic material.  Noticing  a crowd  in 
front  of  a store  window  I stopped  to  see 
the  attraction.  They  had  closed  up  the 
back  and  made  a cage  of  their  window, 
and  had  sixteen  live  rattlesnakes  shut  in. 
I asked  where  they  came  from  and  was 
told  that  two  men  had  snared  them  in 
the  bluffs  along  the  river. 

I was  camping  out  nights  on  islands  or 
on  the  river  bank.  This  show  discour- 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPS  ELIGIBLE  TO  A.  K.  C. 

registration ; males  $18.00,  females  $10.00 ; also 
some  breed  bitches ; cheap.  A1  Aikins,  Reads- 
town,  Wis. 


AIREDALE;  PEDIGREED;  MALE;  HIGH- 

est  type  ; year  old  ; $75.  8547 — 112th  Street,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States.  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion-bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

MALE  AIREDALE,  2 YEARS  OLD; 
great  all-around  hunter  and  companion.  Good  stud. 
$60.  Also  two  proven  brood  matrons,  154  years 
old,  hunting  stock,  $30  and  $35.  A.  Widmann, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Madison,  Wis. 


OORANG  AIREDALE  AT  STUD,  $10.  PAUL 

L.  Wood,  Louisville,  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPS,  DIFFER- 

ent  ages,  from  $10.00  to  $25.00.  Claude  Kime, 
Denver,  Ind.  , 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


BARGAIN  — REGISTERED  CHESAPEAKE 

bitch,  two  years,  retrieves;  eight  healthy  pups, 
eligible.  Gus  Bertsch,  Glasgow,  Montana. 


FOR  SALE— CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOG 

“Typsy,”  whelped  May,  1920;  registered;  dead 
grass ; loves  children.  Sire,  Deerwood’s  Teddy. 
E.  B.  Sawyer,  Jonesport,  Maine. 


GET  ’EM  YOUNG  AND  TRAIN  TO  SUIT 

yourself.  Puppies  from  veteran  retrievers,  ready 
to  start.  All  papers  and  reasonably  priced.  Rogue 
Valley  Chesapeake  Kennels,  Medford,  Ore. 


SPORTSMEN— TO  BE  SURE  OF  YOUR 

blood  lines,  buy  your  Chesapeakes  from  members 
of  the  American  Chesapeake  Club — eligible  to  reg- 
ister in  the  club’s  stud  book.  A.  A.  Felt,  secre- 
tary, 130  2nd  Street,  N.  W.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
F.  E.  Richmond,  Registrar,  1145  7th  Street  East, 
Calgary,  Alta,  Canada. 


COLLIES 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTEL- 

ligent,  refined  and  useful ; pairs  not  akin  for  sale, 
sale.  The  Shomont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


No.  1 — Registered  Llewellin  setter  dog,  2 years 
old,  very  handsome,  nice  size,  ideal  quail  dog,  fast 
and  snappy  worker,  very  stanch  on  point,  backs 
nicely  and  a fine  retriever.  Price  $250. 

No.  2 — Registered  Llewellin  setter  dog,  2 years 
o]d,  handsome  as  an  oil  painting.  Can  win  any- 
where any  time,  any  place,  on  the  bench  or  in  the 
field.  No  country  too  wide  for  this  fellow,  but  he 
keeps  the  course  and  handles  well  at  all  times.  A 
real  shooting  dog  and  a fine  retriever.  Price  $400. 

No.  3 — Registered  pointer  dog,  3 years  old.  A 
fast,  wide,  snappy,  hard  hunter  with  a wonderful 
nose.  Very  stanch,  backs  perfectly ; a nice  re- 
triever. Price  $200.  His  education  cost  more 
than  this. 

No.  4 — Registered  Ch.  Comanche  Frank  dog.  A 
fast,  wide,  snappy  dog  with  unlimited  endurance. 
Very  stanch  and  a dandy  retriever.  Fit  to  head 
any  kennels  at  stud.  Price  $300.  Worth  double. 

No.  5 — Native  pointer  and  setter  dog,  3 years 
old.  Well  bred,  but  not  eligible  for  registration. 
As  good  shooting  dogs  as  any  man  owns.  Fast 
and  snappy  hard  hunters.  Stanch,  back  and  are 
nice  retrievers.  Price  $150  eacb. 

No.  6 — Registered  Llewellin  bitch,  2 years  old. 
She  is  just  in  from  her  trainer  who  says  she  is  a 
crackerjack  and  a dandy  retriever.  Due  in  season 
February  1st.  Price  $250. 

No.  7 — -Registered  pointer  bitch,  2 years  old.  A 
nice  size,  well  marked,  handsome  and  attractive 
bitch,  and  a dandy  shooting  companion  and  a nice 
retriever.  Due  in  season  January  1st.  Price 
$200. 

No.  8 — Twenty  registered  pointers  and  setters, 
both  sexes,  from  ten  to  eighteen  months  old.  As 
well  bred  as  live.  They  were  placed  with  pro- 
fessional handlers  August  1st  and  are  now  being 

In  Writing 


In  transactions  between  stran- 
gers, the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the 
seller  should  be  deposited  with 
some  disinterested  third  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. 


shot  over  every  day.  They  are  stanch,  back  and 
most  of  them  retrieve.  Prices  from  $100  to  $200 
each.  If  you  want  one  of  these  youngsters  write 
just  what  you  want — don’t  write  for  a list,  for  we 
issue  no  printed  matter.  Each  dog  described 
separately. 

No.  9 — Anything  else  you  want  in  a high  class 
shooting  dog  or  bitch  or  bitch  in  whelp.  All  dogs 
are  good  lookers,  well  bred,  nicely  broken  and 
good  retrievers.  Prices  from  $150  to  $500  each. 
Write  for  just  the  kind  of  a dog  you  want. 

HARMON  SOMMERVILLE,  AMITE,  LA. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 

opossum,  setters,  pointers ; broken  and  unbroken ; 
on  trial.  Pet  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons,  swine. 
Catalog,  10c.  stamps.  Kiefers  Garden  Spot  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE— 20  TRAINED  BEAGLES,  30 

beagle  pups.  Harold  Evans,  Moore  Hill,  Indiana. 


FOR  SAL  E— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN. 

Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups  trained  dogs ; inclose  6 cents  stamps  foi 
lists.  Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs ; fifty-page,  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  10c.  stamps.  Rockwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Wm.  McGirk,  1305  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. 


POINTERS,  SETTERS,  BEAGLES— GROWN 
stock  and  puppies  ready  to  ship  and  train ; 10 
beagles,  7 setters,  4 pointers,  at  stud.  Photos,  4c. 
stamps.  Stanford  Kennels,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — SPANIEL  PUP,  MUST  BE 
from  hunting  stock.  Pedigree  no  object.  R.  B. 
Potter,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  DOGS.  FASTEST  OF  CATCHERS. 
Also  pups.  Ben  Ammon,  Hammond,  Neb. 


HOUNDS 


COON  HOUNDS  AND  COMBINATION 

hunters,  free  trial  allowed.  Send  for  price  list. 
The  Southern  Farm  Coonhound  Kennels,  Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RABBIT  AND 

fox  hounds  shipped  on  10  days’  trial ; satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded.  The  Moun- 
tain View  Kennels,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Route  2, 
McGregor  & Martin,  Props. 


FOR  SALE— FEMALE  FOX  HOUNDS,  $45. 

Black,  white  and  tan.  Clarence  Robillard,  Mas- 
sena,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  AND 

cat  hounds;  coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  squirrel 
dogs ; trial  allowed,  you  to  be  the  judge.  Special 
list  free.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennel,  Cleveland,  Ga. 


FOX  HOUND  PUPS,  MALES,  $20;  FE- 

males,  $7,  from  two  of  the  best  that  travel  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.  Mother,  Southern  Red  Bone;  father, 
half  Red  Bone,  half  Walker.  Wm.  Carter,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 

to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream. 


HOUNDS  (Continued) 


HOUNDS!  HOUNDS!  ALL  KINDS! 

Broken;  trial.  Maple  Kennels,  Seven  Valleys, 
Pennsylvania. 


HUNDRED  HOUNDS  CHEAP.  PHOTOS. 

C.O.D.  Trial.  Kaskaskal  Kennels,  Herrick,  111. 


PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 

suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained, 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  I.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, 111. 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  COUNTRY  RAISED— 

Broken ; fox  hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squir- 
rel dogs,  setters.  Circular  10c.  Brown’s  Kennels, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 


WABASH  KENNEL  OF  LOUISVILLE,  ILL., 

offers  coon  hounds,  wide  range,  cold  trailers, 
three  to  five  years  old,  $65  each.  Combination 
coon,  opossum,  skunk  hounds,  $50  each.  Mixed 
breed,  medium  ears,  open  trailers,  $35  each.  Rab- 
bit hounds,  $12  and  $15  each.  Ten  days’  trial. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOGS!  DOGS!  DOGS  ALL  KINDS.  FOX 

terriers,  bulls,  airedales,  collies,  Irish  terriers,  etc., 
male  and  female  pups.  I handle  more  dogs  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  Quick  sales  and 
small  profits.  Specify  the  kind  of  dog  you  want. 
I will  positively  fill  your  order.  Leo  Smith,  305 
Varick  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FIVE  SKUNK  DOGS  FOR  SALE;  YOUR 

choice,  $25  each.  Trial.  Charles  Orcutt,  Bris- 
tol, Vt. 


FOR  SALE-^PARTLY  COLORED  FIELD 

cocker-stud  ; registered  siring  ; high  class  puppies  ; 
cheap  at  $60.  A.  Widmann,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Madison,  Wis. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  THEY 
make  ideal  big  game  hunters,  or  companions.  W. 
R.  Biebelle,  San  Lorenzo,  New  Mexico. 


POLICE  DOGS— PUPPIES— A LITTER  OF 

5 males,  two  months  old,  wolf  gray,  raised  in  the 
open,  healthy,  from  pedigreed  registered  trained 
stock;  $40  each.  Also  one  male  and  one  female, 
seven  months  old,  splendid  specimen,  $100  and  $75. 
Hubert  Klein,  Union  Hotel,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  BEST 

of  Sabine  blood.  Maridell  Kennels,  Eldorado 
Springs,  Mo. 


THE  CHASE  MAGAZINE  — AMERICA'S 
premier  foxhound  publication.  Courage  of  the 
wolf ; speed  of  the  coyote ; cunning  of  the  fox  and 
endurance  of  the  hound  featured  in  its  pages. 
Price  $2.00  per  year.  Kennel  Department  and  In- 
ternational Stud  Book  under  the  direction  of  expert 
breeders  and  recognized  authorities.  The  Chase 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  206  Herald  Bldg.,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 

magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  15  cents. 
$1.50  per  year.  Address  Desk  F.  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


POSITION  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED— EXPERT  TRAIN- 

er  of  shooting  dogs,  widely  experienced : breed- 
ing, rearing,  developing  puppies : thoroughly  com- 
petent; trustworthy;  all-around  manager.  W.. 
Care  of  Forest  and  Stream.  9 East  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


RELIABLE  MAN:  AMERICAN,  SINGLE. 

35;  experienced  handling  and  care  of  bunting 
dogs,  firearms,  horses  and  automobiles;  would  like 
position  in  that  capacity.  ABC,  Forest  and  Stream, 
9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  DOGS  TO  BREAK 


WANT  TEN  DOGS  TO  BREAK:  HAVE 

plenty  of  birds.  an  give  your  dog  all  the  work 
he  can  stand  up  to.  Rates  reasonable : references 
exchanged.  C.  E.  Grisham,  Booneville.  Miss. 


It  will  identify  you. 
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Complete 
Twin  Cylinder 
OUTBOARD  MOTOR  or 

Weighs  Only  OOlbS. 


Carries  easily  in  one  hand  like  a suitcase.  No  bat- 
teries, handles  or  other  extras  to  lug.  Fits  any  boat 
or  canoe.  Twin  cylinders  deliver  2 full  horsepower.  No 
vibration.  Spark  and  Throttle  Control  like  auto  gives  any 
speed.  Real  Carburetor  instead  of  troublesome  mixing 
valve.  Quick  Action  Flywhoel  Magneto. 


Self  Tilting— Easy  Starting 

One  easv  pull  of  starter  rope  spins  motor.  Starts  quickly 
and  easily.  Quick  reverse.  Easy  steering  by  hand  rail  or 
by  rope  from  any  part  of  boat.  No  grease  or  oil  cups. 
No  dripping.  Clamps  provided  for  attaching  to  auto  run- 
ning board.  Finished  oeaur  if  ally  in  aluminum,  nickel  or 
enamel.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  new  price  list.  Live 
dealers  wanted  for  unassigned  territory. 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.,  852  E.  Sample  St.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


HAVE  YOU  A CAMERA? 

Write  for  free  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showing  how 
to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

164  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


RUSSELL’S 

“NEVER  LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting.  Fishing,  Camping. 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  liow  to  build  a rifle 
range.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  National 
Sportsman. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saic Gold  Watch 
Fobs  shown  here- 
with. Mail  your 
order  today.  Your 
money  hack  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

281  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6 to  11,  at  $5.00 
Ladies’  or  Boys’ 

Sizes,  2 to  6,  at  $3.75 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  larg- 
est assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Metz  & Schloerb,  olno.h.wfi 


KEITH  S $2.50  OFFER 

3 plan  books,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — in  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months 
subscription  to  Keith's  Mag- 
azine, all  for  $2.50. 

K*  1 ' V/T  ^ ' for  over  20  years  an  authority 

eitn  S iYlagazme  on  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes— 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and 
Keith's  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 
months — $4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  158  Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 


aged  me  about  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
so  I bought  a hammock.  That  night  I 
tried  to  hang  it  in  the  tent,  but  it  sagged 
so  I gave  it  up  and  rolled  up  in  my  blan- 
ket on  the  ground. 

Soon  I heard  a most  disturbing 
scratching  and  rattling  in  the  tent.  It 
probably  was  a big  beetle  in  the  leaves. 
As  nothing  developed  I finally  went  to 
sleep. 

We  hear  some  very  strange  snake 
stories  about  their  charming  people. 

I once  rode  on  a little  steamboat  that 
was  towing  rafts  of  logs  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  captain  and  crew  were  all 
from  the  little  village  on  Lake  Pepin, 
called  Pepin  City.  The  captain’s  brother 
was  mate  and  he  told  me  the  following 
story : 

A man  who  lived  back  on  the  bluff  was 
walking  along  beside  his  stone  fence 
when  he  saw  his  neighbor  stooping  over 
and  looking  very  strange.  He  went  over 
the  wall  and  found  his  neighbor  was 
stupidly  gazing  down  at  a rattlesnake 
which  had  its  head  raised  and  was  sway- 
ing back  and  forth. 

He  grabbed  a club  and  killed  the  snake. 
Then  his  neighbor  gave  a long  sigh  and 
straightened  up.  He  said  he  looked  down 
and  saw  the  snake  in  front  of  him,  and 
after  the  first  look  he  had  no  idea  what 
happened. 

I questioned  the  captain  and  crew  and 
told  them  I was  not  a “tenderfoot,”  or  ig- 
norant about  snakes,  and  it  was  really  no 
joke  to  work  off  a yarn  like  that  on  me, 
but  they  all  told  the  same  story  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  true. 

I have  heard  of  but  one  case  of  a rat- 
tlesnake attacking  a person.  An  old  na- 
tive of  South  Florida  claims  he  snared  a 
big  diamond-back  and  dragged  him  to 
his  house  intending  to  shut  him  in  a box 
and  show  him  in  town.  Then  he  decided 
he  was  safer  dead,  so  chopped  his  head 
off.  Soon  after  this  his  wife  was  in  the 
yard  and  a big  rattler  came  up  the  trail 
where  he  had  dragged  the  other.  It  at- 
tacked and  struck  at  her,  tearing  her  skirt 
with  its  fangs,  but  immediately  turned 
and  raced  away  into  the  brush. 

Last  winter  two  of  my  friends  were 
fishing  for  black  bass  along  the  south 
fork  of  the  St.  Lucie  River.  They  came 
upon  two  big  diamond-backs  and  killed 
one  of  them.  The  mate,  instead  of  at- 
tacking them,  slid  away  into  the  thick 
brush  and  they  had  no  desire  to  go  in 
after  it. 

O.  P.  Moxson,  M.D., 
Florida. 


THE  WILD  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

THE  Conservation  of  the  Wild  Life 
of  Canada,  by  the  late  C.  Gordon 
Hewitt,  Consulting  Zoologist  of  the 
Canadian  Government  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  (Price 
$2.50.) 

It  comprises  a very  complete  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  status  of  the  exist- 
ing wild  life  within  the  Canadian  borders 
and  offers  some  valuable  suggestions  on 
game  legislation  which  every  sportsman 
should  read  and  ponder. 
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A HUNT  WITH  A SQUIR- 
REL DOG 

( Continued  from  page  537) 

shallow  valley.  The  woods  consisted 
mainly  of  large  oaks,  many  of  which 
were  hollow  and  in  some  of  which  Jack 
treed  squirrels  that  disappeared  in  holes 
that  made  a safe  refuge  for  them.  By 
steady  hunting  we  managed  to  get  three 
gray  squirrels  and  two  black  ones.  This 
hunting  was  marked  by  two  incidents 
that  were  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
order.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  when  I heard  Jack  barking 
excitedly  near  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
When  I got  to  him  at  the  foot  of  a hol- 
low stub,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  he 
watched  me  intently  until  I cut  a slender 
pole  and  inserted  it  into  the  stub  through 
an  opening  at  the  bottom.  When  I had 
it  in  the  proper  place  I shook  it  vigor- 
ously and  out  of  the  top  of  the  stub 
sprang  two  gray  squirrels  and  a black 
squirrel.  Jack  caught  and  killed  one  of 
these  in  midair,  and  I managed  to  shoot 
the  black  squirrel  while  it  was  running 
up  the  trunk  of  a tree  nearby. 

The  other  event  occurred  just  at  the 
close  of  day  after  the  sun  had  set  and 
the  air  had  begun  to  grow  chilly  and  the 
woods  gloomy.  In  the  hollow  where  the 
trees  were  tallest  I heard  Jack  barking 
in  an  uncertain  sort  of  manner.  I 
worked  my  way  down  towards  him  and 
saw  him  watching  something  in  the  top 
of  a tree.  His  attitude  told  me  that  he 
saw  the  object;  in  a minute  I saw  it,  a 
perfectly  white  squirrel  lying  out  on  a 
slender  limb  far  up  in  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Against  the  sky  I could  see  it  dis- 
tinctly. From  the  end  of  its  nose  to  the 
tip  of  its  long  tail  hanging  down  over 
the  branches  it  was  snow-white.  The 
squirrel  never  stirred  while  Jack  and  I 
stood  looking  at  it.  My  gun  came  to  my 
shoulder,  but  I did  not  shoot.  Did  I 
want  a white  squirrel,  a thing  so  un- 
natural, so  uncanny?  No,  I did  not. 
Jack  and  I turned  away  and  left  it  there. 
That  evening  by  the  cheerful  kitchen  fire 
Oliver  told  me  of  the  belief  that  the  kill- 
ing of  a white  squirrel  brought  death  to 
the  gunner  within  a year.  I was  young 
enough  to  place  some  faith  in  such  a 
superstition,  and  I went  to  bed  that  night 
thankful  that  Jack’s  uncertainty  about 
the  squirrel  had  aroused  the  misgivings 
in  my  own  mind. 

ON  the  second  day  Jack  and  I hunted 
the  chestnut  ridges  at  the  east  and 
north  of  the  farm.  Here  the  woods 
were  quite  open,  the  trees  were  smaller 
and  the  hiding  places  for  squirrels  less 
frequent.  It  was  a quiet,  sunny  day,  and 
a squirrel  feeding  on  the  ground  among 
the  dry  leaves  made  a great  racket.  Jack 
could  hear  the  squirrels  at  long  distances 
and  he  nearly  ran  his  legs  off  chasing 
them  up  the  trees.  On  this  day  I killed 
six  black  squirrels  and  seven  gray  squir- 
rels. Two  of  these  I killed  before  I saw 
them,  and  it  was  only  my  faith  in  Jack 
that  made  me  shoot.  Once  I located  him 
at  the  foot  of  a tall,  slender  pine  with 
a thick  top  in  which  I could  not  see  the 
least  sign  of  a squirrel.  But  Jack  seemed 
so  anxious  to  have  me  shoot  that  I came 
close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  sent 


ASK  FOR 

Spratt’s  Dog  Foods 


i&ATT’S? 

The  backbone  of  the  present  Canine  Race. 


Write  for  samples  and  send  2 cent 
stamp  for  catalogue  “ Dog  Culture . ” 


Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

Newark,  N.  J. 


iH 

Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 

20,000-acre  game  pre- 

POHIC  38976 

serve.  ! 

The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stud.  A Winner — A 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Producer  Fee  $40.00 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 

English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon- 
Hounds,  and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog's 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run.  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  tile 
difference  after  a few  doses 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto.  Canada 

^^imcUca^njatU^uwlog^iiu^heir^n^auii^^^ 
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The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky. 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality ; satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  interesting 
catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 


Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 

AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 

Private  preserve  with  plenty  of  birds 
Terms  $15  per  month 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office:  Pike  Road,  Ala. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dig  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Worlds  of  Grouse 

We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs. 
Dogs  boarded  and  exercised  during  the 
summer.  Will  attend  the  prairie  chicken 
and  grouse  dog  trials.  Good  kennels ; best 
of  food.  LOUIS  B.  & JAMES  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

pOR  SALE,  EIGHT  ENGLISH  SET- 

TER  PUPS,  six  bitches,  two  dogs,  whelped  June  9, 
1921.  by  West  Down  Rollick,  ex  Earnshaw  Bee.  Rollick 
won  the  Derby,  1915.  Bee  is  a most  brilliant  bitch,  and 
is  by  Lovely  of  Gerwn,  ex  Stylish  Masterpiece.  Lovely 
of  Gerwn,  by  Pitchford  Donald  out  of  Laura  of  Gerwn. 
Stylish  Masterpiece  is  by  that  well-known  field  trial  win- 
ner Stylish  Aeroplane  out  of  Stylish  Cora  Price  of  pups, 
15  guineas  each.  They  will  not  be  sent  on  trial,  but  can 
be  seen  here  any  time  by  appointment.  SIDNEY'  S. 
POWNCEBY,  The  Grange.  Chitterne,  Wiltshire,  England. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profit* 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4(  different  plans. 

One  wilj  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.  T.  DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 


Xf  RAIS 

Jri  New  Zealand  Reds  — Flemish  Giants  — American  Blues. 

BIG  PROFITS,  WE  PAY  $1.50  TO  $8  EACH. 

Also  Cavies,  Mink.  Skunk.  Fox.  Muskrat.  Etc. 
Easily  raised  anywhere.  32-  KT  P f?  9 
page  Catalog  and  Contract  " - 

Illustrated  book  “COMMON  SENSE  RABBIT 
swdiHBa  RAISING,”  quarterly  journal,  and  copy  of 
America*  leadin.  small  stock  maeazine,  all  for  10  cents.  Ao-’ress 
Outdoor  Enterprise  Co.,  117  0.  E-  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Saves  $$$  on  U.  S.  Army 
and  other  goods.  Wonderful 
bargains,  beautifully  illustrated. 
~end  today  for  this  fine  catalog. 

ATLANTA  ARMY  STORES.  INC. 
52  S Marietta  St.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3.75  Prepaid 

will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watershedding  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Co. 

225  E.  Commerce,  San  Antonio, Tex. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24,  1912 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly  at  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  York  i „ 

County  of  New  YorkJ 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
J.  T.  Wood,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  mana- 
gers are  : 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co., 
9 East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Editor,  William  Bruette,  9 East  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Managing  Editor,,  William  Bruette,  9 East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Business  Manager,  J.  T.  Wood,  9 East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  9 East  40th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; William  Bruette,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; C.  A.  Reed,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; Norwood  Johnson,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; George  Bird  Grinnell,  238  E.  15th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Jay  Hall,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 

and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 

are  none,  so  state.)  None.  • 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given ; also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner ; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  WOOD,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  October,  1921. 

[Seal]  JEANNE  VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 


MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  full  length  pearl 
handle  carving  sets.  Sterling  silver  ferrule, 
8 in.  Military  blade,  highly  finished, 
ground  to  keep  cutting  edge,  and  guaran- 
teed. A beautiful  set  at  half  its  value. 
$8.00.  H.  L.  CARROLL,  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Books  for  Christmas 

See  Pages  530,  531,  570 


Received  Too  Late  to  Classify 


ADVERTISE— 21  WORDS  IN  80  GOOD 

Louisiana  and  Texas  weeklies  all  for  $2.00.  Elyod, 
1513  Polymnia  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  SALE— MAGNIFICENT  LOCATION 

for  hunting-club  or  hotel.  Situated  on  Synepuxent 
and  Isle  of  Wight  Bays,  along  the  Maryland 
coast,  overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fine  duck 
and  goose  shooting.  Plenty  of  salt  water  fishing, 
oysters  and  crabs.  Good  locations  for  golf  links 
and  tennis  courts.  Property  situated  within  one 
mile  of  State  concrete  highway  and  one  mile  from 
railroad.  Direct  train  service  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Address  David  L.  Johnson,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 


ARKANSAS  KENNELS,  OF  RUSSELL- 

ville,  Arkansas,  offer  for  sale  Pointers  and  Setters, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rab- 
bitt  Hounds,  also  Shepherd  and  Stock  Dogs.  De- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(See  also  pages  571,  572  and  573) 


a charge  of  shot  into  the  bushy  top  when 
out  tumbled  a black  squirrel.  At  another 
time  I found  him  barking  up  a small 
chestnut  tree  near  the  top  of  which  there 
was  a bunch  of  dead  leaves  and  sticks, 
probably  an  old  crow’s  nest.  Again  Jack 
seemed  so  eager  to  have  me  shoot  that 
I finally  decided  to  fire  into  the  bottom 
of  the  nest.  At  the  crack  of  the  gun  a 
large  gray  squirrel  leaped  out  of  the  nest 
and  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 

As  Jack  and  I were  leaving  the  woods 
at  near  dusk  I saw  him  stop  quickly  and 
cock  his  head  at  a sound  to  our  right 
and  so  far  away  that  I could  hardly  hear 
it.  Then  he  tore  away  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  I heard  him  barking  until 
the  woods  fairly  rang  with  the  noise  he 
was  making.  When  I reached  him  I 
found  him  watching  sharply  a mass  of 
gray  fur  that  completely  filled  the  forks 
of  a big  chestnut  tree.  I took  aim  at  the 
mass  and  fired.  Nothing  stirred.  Then, 
without  taking  time  to  reload  the  first 
barrel,  I fired  the  second  load  into  the 
big  bunch  of  gray.  At  once  there  was 
some  movement  and  then  there  came 
tumbling  out  of  the  crotch  first  one  and 
then  the  second  raccoon.  I was  so  aston- 
ished that  I could  only  stand  and  look. 
But  my  shots  had  crippled  them  both  and 
Jack  lost  no  time  in  finishing  them.  They 
were  young  raccoons,  weighing  probably 
some  ten  or  twelve  pounds  apiece  and 
to  me  they  were  a magnificent  prize. 

When  my  uncle  drove  around  from 
the  barn  the  next  morning,  ready  to  take 
me  and  my  load  of  game  back  to  my 
home,  I took  a reluctant  leave  of  Jack. 
After  a long  experience  with  dogs,  I still 
consider  him  to  have  been  the  finest 
hunting  dog  I have  ever  known. 


AMERICAN  CANOE  ASSOCIATION 
Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I WISH  to  suggest  to  the  Racing  Board 
of  the  American  Canoe  Association  the 
following  changes : 

Rule  XI,  Sections  3 and  4 — Substitute 
the  word  “Race”  for  word  “Heat”  wher- 
ever used. 

Rule  XII,  Sections  1 and  2 — If  the 
Record  be  opened  to  Sailing  and  Cruising 
canoes,  would  suggest  omitting  Record 
Sailing  Race  and  the  Record  Paddling 
Race  and  only  putting  on  Record  Com- 
bined Race. 

Section  3- — If  Sections  1 and  2 are  un- 
changed would  suggest  Section  3 reading 
as  follows : “Points,  How  Scored— In 
each  Record  Race  the  first  canoe  to  finish 
shall  receive  as  many  points  as  there  are 
starters  in  the  first  Record  Race  contest- 
ed, the  second  canoe  one  less,  and  so*  on, 
and  in  addition  the  first  shall  receive  a 
premium  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
starters  in  the  first  race,  the  second  a 
premium  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and 
the  third  a premium  of  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  same  number.” 

Rule  XIII,  Section  1 — to  read : “The 
Sailing  Canoe  Trophy  and  the  Cruising 
Canoe  Sailing  Trophy  shall  be  won  by 
points  earned  and  counted,  in  the  three 
races  for  the  respective  trophies,  and 
with  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Record.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leo  Friede. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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